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PREFACE. 


This  work  has  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  want  long  felt 
by  intelligent  Americans  engaged  in  every  avocation  of  life  who  may  not  have 
leisure  or  opportunity  for  consulting  volumes  of  our  national  history  for  infor- 
mation upon  any  subject  of  special  inquiry. 

The  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  abo- 
riginal period  to  1876,  with  the  dates  of  their  occurrence  and  their  connection 
with  other  events,  may  be  found  briefly  recorded  herein.  Each  recoi*8  is  gen- 
erally preceded  by  a  reference  to  the  causes  of  the  occuiTence  of  the  event,  so 
that  its  relation  to  the  general  history  of  the  Kepublic  may  be  clearly  seen. 
Brief  biographies  of  the  most  conspicuous  actors  in  the  scenes  recorded  may  also 
be  found,  for  men  and  women  constitute  an  essential  part  of  every  historical 
incident 

In  this  age  of  varied  and  intense  activities  of  mind  and  body,  none  but  per- 
sons of  leisure  or  plodding  specialists  can  afford  to  spend  time  in  the  perusal 
of  the  minute  details  of  history.  The  vast  multitude  of  men  and  women  who 
are  the  chief  constituents  of  society  ask  for  the  kernels  of  knowledge  as  suf- 
ficient for  their  daily  intellectual  food.  It  is  for  that  intelligent  multitude  this 
work  has  been  prepared — this  want  supplied — by  which,  without  expensive  re- 
search and  by  reference  only  to  the  proper  initial  letter  of  the  title  of  any  event 
or  name  of  person  mentioned  in  our  history,  they  may  find  a  general  outline 
picture  of  that  event  or  character,  which  may  be  filled  in,  if  desirable,  by  con- 
salting  regular  histories  or  elaborate  biographies.  Its  function  is  the  same  as 
that  of  a  labor-saving  machine,  doing  its  work  with  facility,  inexpensively,  and 
accurately. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  biographical  sketches,  even  of  the  most  conspicuous 
characters,  are  sometimes  given  with  almost  the  brevity  of  a  chronology  or 
genealogy.  This  has  been  done  because  their  more  important  acts  are  recorded 
under  various  titles  of  events,  and  are  omitted  in  the  biographical  sketches  to 
avoid  repetition.  The  same  may  be  observed  in  the  records  of  events.  Some 
important  occurrence  is  omitted  because  it  may  be  foimd  narrated  in  more 
detail  under  another  head  or  in  the  biographical  sketch  of  some  distinguished 
person.  In  such  cases,  reference  is  made  to  the  article  in  which  such  details 
may  be  found.  For  example,  in  a  sketch  of  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  fact  is  mentioned  of  the  absorption  by  the  Dutch  of  the  Swedish  colony  on 
the  Delaware,  the  reader  is  referred  as  follows :  "  See  Neio  Sweden  /"  or  when 
reference  is  made  to  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  "See  Penny  William ;^^  or 
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when  the  Lower  Counties  are  referred  to, "  See  Delaware^  Colony  and  State  of;^* 
or  when  the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  is 
mentioned, "  See  Mason  and  DixorCs  Line?'*  Snch  references  to  men  and  events 
more  fully  noticed  elsewhere  abound  throughout  the  work. 

Illustrations  have  been  given  whenever  practicable,  not  for  embellishment 
only,  but  for  usefulness ;  and  great  care  has  been  taken  to  make  them  truthful 
delineations  of  the  objects  depicted.  Many  of  them  have  been  selected  from 
other  historical  works  by  the  author  of  this  cyclopsedia.  The  chief  desire  in  the 
preparation  of  this  work  has  been  to  make  it  a  useful  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  a 
knowledge  of  our  national  history  among  our  people.  It  is  believed  that  it  will 
be  found  very  helpful  as  a  book  of  refei*ence — 

1.  To  families,  as  an  ever-ready  response  to  questions  concerning  events  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  which  may  arise  in  the  course  of  conversation  or  of 
home  instruction ; 

2.  To  professional  men,  who  often  wish  to  find  some  recorded  facts  in  our 
history,  but  have  not  the  leisure  or  the  opportunity  to  search  through  volumes 
for  them ; 

3.  To  instructors  of  the  young,  especially  to  those  who  in  schools  teach  the 
elements  of  our  history  from  text-books,  for  teacher  and  pupils  often  wish  to 
know  more  of  subjects  which  are  sometimes  barely  alluded  to  in  the  manuals; 

4.  To  journalists,  publicists,  and  writers  of  every  class,  whose  vocation  compels 
them  to  obtain  information  upon  all  subjects  with  as  much  facility  as  possible ; 
and  to  statesmen  and  public  speakers  for  the  same  reason. 

This  work  combines  the  qualities  of  an  illustrated  history  of  the  United 
States,  a  dictionary  of  American  biography,  and  an  American  portrait  gallerj-. 
In  its  preparation  every  available  source  of  information  has  been  sought.  In  its 
scope  it  is  confined  strictly  to  our  national  history,  including  persons  and  events 
elsewhere  having  a  relation  thereto. 

Benson  J.  Lossino. 
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Abbadie,  M.  de,  Governor  of  Louisiana  176^ 

^»o.     The  King  of  Franco  liad  a  factory  at  New 

Orleans,  and,  in  1763,  Abbaiiie  arrived  and  a»- 

tsiinied  the  functions  of  its  director-general  with 

the  powers  of  a  military  conunaudaut.    In  1764, 

lie   wais  ordered  to  surrender  the  conn  try  to 

^pain,  which  he  did  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

lirif  f  at  this  change  in  his  fortunes  caused  his 

tleath;  Feb.  A,  1765.     Abbadie   was  a  man  of 

noble    impulses ;    ho    protected    the    Indians, 

cansed  the  masters  to  treat  their  slaves  more 

kindly,  and  in  many  ways  endeared  himself  to 

the  Louisianians. 

Abbott,  Jacob,  an  eminent  writer  for  youth, 
was  bom  at  Hallowell,  Maine,  Nov.  14,  1803 ; 
died  at  Farmington,  Maine,  Oct.  31,  1879.  He 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1820,  and 
at  And<»ver  Theological  S(*minary  in  1825. 
Fn)m  1825  to  1829  he  was  jirofessor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy  in  Amherst  Col- 
le;;e.  He  chose  the  pursuit  of  literatni-e  in  the 
attractive  and  useful  field  of  atlordiiig  instruc- 
tion to  the  young.  One  of  the  earliest  of  his 
almost  200  volumes  printed  was  The  Young 
Ckrvftiany  issued  the  j^ear  of  his  gradnation  at 
Andover.  His  lNH)ks  are  remarkable  for  their 
wealth  of  information,  their  absolute  ])nrity  of 
tone  and  expression,  and  for  their  wonderful  at- 
tractiveness for  the  young  of  both  sexes.  Few 
men  have  done  so  much  for  the  intellectual  and 
moral  tniiuiug  of  the  young  for  live«  of  useful- 
ness as  Jacob  Abbott.  His  interest  in  young 
people  never  abated  through  a  long  and  labori- 
ous life.  His  later  years  were  spent  upon  the 
old  liomeMead  at  Farmington,  siguiticantly 
called  "  Few  Acres,"  for  its  area  of  land  was 
small  and  it  was  cultivated  and  adorned  by  the 
hands  of  its  owner.  His  personal  character  was 
as  lovely  as  his  most  ardent  admirer,  among  his 
millions  of  readers,  could  imagine. 

Abbott,  Jons  Stevkns  Cabot  (brother  of 
Jacob),  historian,  was  born  at  Hrnnswick,  Maine, 
Sept.  18,  1805.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  1825,  and  at  Andover.  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1829.  Ordaine<l  minister  in  1830,  and 
first  settled  at  Worcester.  His  fii-st  work, 
Mother  at  Homey  has  been  translated  into  several 
foreign  languages.      His  literary  labors  have 
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been  chiefly  in  the  field  of  history.  He  was 
settled  over  a  congregation  in  Fair  Haven, 
Conn.,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  Jnne  17, 1877. 

Abenakea,  or  Abnakis  (men  of  the  East-ern 
Land),  a  gnmp  of  Algonquin  tril>es  originally 
occupying  the  State  of  Maine.  They  adhered 
to  the  French,  whose  missionaries  converted 
most  of  them  to  Christianity.  (See  Algan- 
quins.) 

Abercrombie,  James,  was  born  at  Glassangb, 
Scotland,  in  1706;  died  April  28,  1781,  while 
governor  of  Stirling  Ciistle.  In  1746  he  became 
a  colonel  in  the  British  army;  was  made  major- 
general  in  1756,  lieutenant-general  in  1759,  and 
general  in  1772.  He  came  to  America  in  1756, 
where  he  held  the  chief  military  command  until 
the  arrival  of  Lord  London.  After  the  depart- 
ure of  that  officer,  Abercrombie  resumed  the 
command.  In  July,  1758,  he  attacked  Ticonde- 
roga  with  a  largo  force,  but  was  ri*pulsed  (see 
Ticonderoga)  with  a  loss  of  about  2000  men. 
He  was  succeeded  by  General  Amherst  in  Seji- 
t«mber  following,  returned  to  Kngland  in  1759, 
and  became  a  member  of  Parliament,  wherein 
he  advocated  the  obnoxious  measures  that  led 
to  the  war  of  the  Kevolution  in  1775. 

Abercrombie,  Jamks  W.,  died  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  June  24,  1775.  Son  of  General  James 
Abercrombie.  He  had  served  on  the  staff  of 
Greneral  Amherst,  in  America,  and  was  commis- 
sioned a  lieutenant  in  the  British  army  in  March, 
1770.  While  leading  the  British  Grenadiers  in 
the  battle  of  Bunker's  (Breed's)  Hill,  June  17, 
1775,  he  was  mortally  wounded. 

Abercrombie,  John  Joseph,  graduated  at  the 
West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1822.  Enter- 
ing the  1st  Infantry,  he  was  its  adjutant  from 
1825  to  1833.  Serving  in  Florida  and  Mexico,  he 
was  prtmioted  to  brevet-lieutenant-cohuiel  for 
gallantry  in  the  battle  of  Montrn^y  (which  see), 
where  he  was  severely  wounded.  He  was  com- 
missioned lieutenant-colonel  in  May,  1852,  col- 
onel in  Feb.  1861,  and  was  brevete*!  briga<lier- 
general  U.  S.  Army  March  13,  18(55.  In  June 
fidlowing  he  retired.  He  was  a  briga<lier- gen- 
eral of  vtdunteers  in  the  Civil  War,  and  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  Patterson's  division  on  the 
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Upper  Putomnc  in  1861.  He  was  transferred  to 
Bankers  division  in  Jnly.  Early  in  1862  he 
joined  tlie  Army  of  the  Potomuc,  and  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks. 

Abolition  Convention  (1794).  Societies  and 
individuals  had,  from  time  to  time,  called  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  the  subject  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  There  were 
several  abolition  soei^ties  formed  in  various 
parts  of  the  free-labor  states,  and  these  sent  del- 
egates to  a  convention  at  Philadelphia,  which 
opene<l  Jan.  1, 1794.  The  Convention  presented 
a  carefully  worded  petition  to  Congress,  praying 
that  body  to  do  what  it  might, constitutionally, 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  to  which 
the  Constitution  gave  a  lease  of  life  for  sixteen 
years  longer.  This  memorial,  with  several  pe- 
titions from  Friends,  or  Quakers,  was  referred 
to  a  select  committee.  A  bill  which  the  com- 
mittee reported  was  passe<l  without  opposition. 
It  prohibited  the  fitting-out  of  ships  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  snpplying  any  foreign  country  with 
slaves,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  vessel 
and  a  fine  of  $2000.  This  was  the  first  act  of  Con- 
gress for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-traffic. 

Abolition  of  the  Slave-trade  in  Virginia. 
While  Jefferson  was  on  his  way  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Convention  of  Virginia  (August, 
1774),  he  was  detained  by  sickness.  He  sent  for- 
ward a  paper  for  the  consideration  of  that  body, 
in  which  his  convictions  concerning  slavery  and 
the  slaive-trade  were  freely  nttereil,  and  foreshad- 
owed his  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. He  made  special  complaints  of  the 
wrongs  to  Virginia  by  forcing  slavery  upon  her, 
by  the  repeated  veto  of  the  king,  of  laws  for  its 
banishment.  The  paper  was  approved  every- 
where, and  the  foUowing  resolution,  afterwards 
ottered  by  Peyton  Randolph,  was  passed  by  the 
Virginia  Assembly:  "After  the  first  day  of 
November  next,  we  will  neither  ourselves  im- 
port, nor  purchase  any  slave  or  slaves  imported 
by  any  other  person,  either  from  Africa,  the  West 
Indies,  or  any  other  place."  Nearly  all  Virginia 
agreed  to  it,  and  the  traffic  was  abolished. 

Acadia,  or  Acadie,  the  ancient  name  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  adjacent  regions.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  visited  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1498, 
but  the  first  attempt  to  plant  a  settlement  there 
was  by  De  Monts,  in  1604,  who  obtained  a  char- 
ter from  the  King  of  France  for  making  settle- 
ments and  carrying  on  trade.  In  that  charter 
it  is  called  Cadi6,  and  by  the  early  settlers  it 
was  known  as  I^'Acadii^.  A  settlement  was  made 
at  a  place  named  Port  Royal  (now  Annapolis),  by 
Poutrincourt,  a  bosom  friend  of  De  Monts,  but  it 
wa«  broken  up  in  1613,  by  Argall,  fnmi  Virginia 
(see  De  Mont»).  In  1621,  the  peninsula  was 
granted  to  Sir  William  Alexander  (see  Alex- 
ander), It  was  finally  settled  by  the  French, 
jind  was  known  as  Acadia  until  it  was  ceded  to 
the  English  in  1713.  The  Acadiuns  quietly  re- 
mained after  the  cession,  and,  having  taken  an 
oHth  of  fidelity  to  the  British  king,  they  were 
known  in  the  English -American  colonies  as 
the  Nentral  French  (see  Aoadians).  After  the 
tnMity  of  Utrecht  (1713),  the  question  arose. 
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''What  is  meant  by  the ' ancient  limits  of . 
diaf    The  English  claimed,  under  that  af 
lation,  both  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy — in  j 
the  whole  region  eastward  of  the  Pen  obi 
The  French  limited  it  to  the  peninsula  ] 
known  as  Nova  Scotia,  claiming  the  north  si 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  as  a  part  of  Canada.    A 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  these  oppoi 
claims  were  pressed  with  vigor.     De  la  Gi 
sonniere,  governor  of  Canada,  one  of  the  be 
dary  commissioners,  proceeded  (1749)  to  P« 
with  a  vast  number  of  documents,  to  settle 
question ;  and  troops  from  Canada  establis 
the  military  posts  of  Ga.spereau  and  Bean  S^J 
at  the  nari'owest  ])art  of  the  isthmus  which  c 
nects  Nova  Scotia  with  the  main   and  se 
rates  the  Bay  of  Fundy  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Li 
rence.    In  that  vicinity  was  planted  a  cousic 
able  body  of  French  colonists,  warmly  attacl 
to  th^ir  ancient  government.    Colonel  Coni\» 
lis,  English  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  not  hav: 
sufficient  force  to  expel  the  intruders,  caui 
two  opposing  forts  to  be  built  at  Beau  Bas 
and  Menas.     Meanwhile  the  French  had  esti 
lished  a  fort  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John. 

Acadia,  English  Skttlrrb  in.    Nova  See 
having  been  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  trea 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (which  see).  Parliament  vi 
ed  $200,000  to  pay  the  expenses  of  settling 
English  colony  there.     Nearly  3800  adventun 
were  sent  over  in  1749,  and  settled  on  the  Im 
ders  of  the  Bay  of  Chebucto,  where  they  found 
the  town  of  Halifax,  and  fortified  it  as  the  se 
of  the  English  government  there.     These  col 
nist>s   were   accompanied   by   C<donel   Edwa 
Cornwallis  as  their  governor.    The  Acudians, 
f«)rmer  French  settlers,  were  allowed  peaceab 
to  remain  there,  and,  having  sworn  never  to  tal 
up  arms  against  their  countrymen,  snbmitti 
to   the  English  government,  and  were  calli 
"  French  Neutrols." 

AcadianB.  A  colony  of  Bretons,  from  Franc 
settled  at  Port  Royal  (now  Annapolis),  in  No\ 
Scotia  in  1604-5  (see  De  Monts);  and  the  terr 
tory  now  included  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brum 
wick,  and  the  acfjacent  islands  was  called  Act 
dia.  These  French  emigrants  built  cottage 
sixteen  years  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  th 
shores  of  New  England.  When  English  peopl 
came,  antagonisms  arising  from  difference  of  re 
ligion  and  nationality  appeared,  and,  after  re 
peated  struggle-s  between  the  English  am 
French  for  the  possession  of  Acadia,  it  wa«  ced 
ed  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  ii 
1713.  But  for  many  years  not  a  dozen  Englig] 
families  were  s€>en  there.  The  descendants  ol 
the  early  French  settlei-s  occupied  the  land,  an< 
were  a  peaceable,  pastoral  people,  who  never  en 
gaged  in  the  forays  of  the  French  and  Indian 
along  the  New  England  frontiers.  They  wer 
attached  to  their  fatherland  and  their  religion 
and  they  refused  to  ti^ht  against  the  former  o 
abjure  the  latter.  This  attitude  was  accorde< 
to  them  by  solenm  agreements,  and  they  wen 
known  as  **  French  Neutrals."  They  were  happ; 
in  their  neutrality,  and  in  their  isolation  the; 
formed  one  gi*eat  and  loving  family.    Pure  ii 
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^^'^'iils,  pioas  without  bigotry,  honest,  indostri- 
0^^  and  frugal,  they  presented  an  outline  pict- 
■*^  «f  Utopia.  When  New-£u glanders  began  to 
**^*«MiiMt  Nova  Scotia  vigorously,  their  priests, 
ttt>Hi  with  awjal  for  the  Church,  disturbed  their 
'^P^Me  by  dread  of  "  heretics"  and  warnings  not 
^^  fake  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Great  Britain, 
oetter,"  said  the  Jesuits,  ''surrender  your 
'K^f^adows  t<o  the  sea,  and  your  treasures  to  the 
lvalues,  than,  at  the  peril  of  your  souls,  to  take 
tbe  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  govern- 
ment." So  the  priests,  with  which  Canada  fur- 
nished them,  and  on  whom  they  implicitly  re- 
lied, disturbed  the  peace  and  led  them  on  to 
tbeir  minous  troubles.  At  one  time  thej'  would 
miolve  to  flee  to  Canada ;  at  another  the  love  of 
their  homes  would  make  them  resolve  to  remain. 
The  haughtine&H  of  British  officers  aided  the 
priests  in  fomenting  disaffection.  The  English 
despised  the  Acatlians  because  they  were  help- 
less in  their  lack  of  knowltulge  of  English  laws, 
and  they  were  continually  robbed  of  their  rights 
and  pro|ierty  by  Englitth  officials.  Was  any  of 
their  property  demanded  for  the  public  service, 
they  weitj  "not  to  be  bargained  with  for  pay- 
ment;" so  the  orders  ran.  Under  various  pre- 
tences they  were  continually  shorn,  yet  they 
meekly  submitted  to  the  tyranny  of  their  masters. 
The  English  officers  were  authorized  to  punish 
Acadiaus  for  what  they  might  deem  misbehavior, 
at  their  discretion,  and  if  British  troops  should 
be  annoyed  by  them,  they  might  inflict  vengeance 
on  the  nearest  Acadiaus  "  whether  gnilty  or  not." 
Finally,  persuaded  by  the  French  government 
aud  their  priests,  the  Acadians  abandoned  near- 
ly all  of  the  peninsula,  and  settled  themselves 
in  a  fertile  region  on  the  isthmus  between  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and 
Northnmlierland  Strait.  The  object  of  the 
movement  was  to  make  them  form  a  barrier 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  English. 
There  the  French  built  two  forts,  the  principal 
of  which  was  Beau  S^jour,  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
where  the  isthmus  is  only  fifteen  miles  wide.  In 
June,  1755,  a  land  and  naval  armament  came 
from  Boston,  lauded  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  captured  the  forts,  and  took  military 
possession  of  the  country  of  the  French  Neu- 
trals. The  French  soldiera  were  sent  to  Louis- 
burg,  and  the  Acadians  who  hatl  been  forced 
into  the  French  service  were  granted  an  amnes- 
ty. They  readily  took  an  oath  of  allegiance,  ex- 
pect'e<l  forbearance,  and  went  on  quietly  culti- 
vating their  land.  But  the  exasperation  of  the 
people  of  New  England,  because  of  the  horrible 
forays  of  the  French  and  Indians  on  their  fron- 
tiers, had  to  be  appeased,  and  vengeance  was 
inflicted  upon  these  innocent  people.  It  was  re- 
stilved  to  banish  the  French  Neutrals  from  their 
country.  Governor  Shirley  had  proposed  it  years 
before,  in  order  to  supply  their  place  with  Prot- 
estants; and  the  British  government  had  pro- 
hioted  emigration  thither,  that  a  strong  admixt- 
ure of  Prot-estants  might  neutralize  the  cflbrta 
of  the  priests  to  make  the  Acadians  disloyal. 
Now  Shirley's  scheme  was  adopted,  and  Gener- 
al Winslow,  who  commanded  the  invaders,  was 
made  the  executor  of  it.     The  Acadians  were 


driven  from  their  country,  and  scattered  among 
the  English  colonies.  (See  AcadiatUj  Disperaion 
of  the,)  Even  in  this  sad  and  bitter  exile  they 
were  subjected  to  the  hatred  and  cruelty  of 
English  officials.  When  Lord  Loudoun  was  com- 
mander-in-chief in  America,  some  of  the  Aca- 
dians settled  in  Pennsylvania  ventured  to  ad- 
dress a  i*espectful  petition  to  him.  Offended 
because  the  document  was  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, the  earl  seized  five  of  the  leading  men 
who  signed  the  petition,  and  who  had  been  per- 
sons of  wealth  and  distinction  in  Acadia,  and 
sent  them  to  England,  with  a  request  that,  U* 
prevent  their  being  troublesome  in  the  future, 
they  should  be  consigned  to  hard  service  as 
common  sailors  in  the  Royal  navy.  The  king 
seems  to  have  approved  the  measure ;  and  the 
Lords  of  Trade,  when  the  desolation  of  Acadia 
was  made  complete,  congratulated  the  profli- 
gate monarch  that  the  zeal  of  the  Grovernor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  who  had  driven  them  away,  hail 
been."  crowned  with  entire  success."  Exqui- 
sitely cruel  was  the  treatment  these  poor  people 
received  at  the  bands  of  their  conquerors.^  The 
method  employed  to  legally  dispossess  the  Aca- 
;  dians  of  their  coveted  lands  was  most  disgrace- 
ful. They  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  but 
refused  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  bear 
arms  against  the  French  if  required,  and  prac- 
tically abjure  their  religion.  Exemption  from 
this  had  been  solemnly  promised  them.  The 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  referred  the  matter  t<i 
the  chief-justice  of  the  province,  as  a  technical 
question  in  law,  whether  one  who  refuses  t4» 
take  all  required  oaths  could  hold  lands  in  tho 
British  dominions.  The  chief-justice  decide<l 
against  the  Acadians,  and  it  was  determined  U* 
take  their  lands  away  from  them,  and  distribute 
them  among  the  English  coloni.st-s.  The  French 
government  asked  leave  for  the  Acadians  to  tako 
with  them  their  effects  and  to  settle  where  they 
chose.  "  No,"  replied  their  masters,  "  they  an* 
too  useful  subjects  to  be  lost;  we  must  euiich 
our  colonies  with  them."  Unfortunately  fin- 
the  poor  people,  some  of  their  best  men  present- 
ed a  petition  to  the  governor  at  Halifax.  He 
would  not  receive  it,  and  demanded  that  they 
should  immediately  take  tbe  oaths  required  be- 
fore the  Council.  "We  will  do  as  our  people 
may  determine,"  they  meekly  i*eplied,  and  asked 
])ermission  to  return  home  and  consult  them. 
The  next  day,  perceiving  the  perilous  position  of 
their  people,  they  offered  to  take  the  oaths.  "  By 
a  law  of  the  realm,"  said  the  governor,  "  Roman 
Catholics,  who  have  once  refused  to  take  the 
oaths,  cannot  be  permitted  to  do  so  afterwards, 
and  ai;e  considered  Popish  recusants."  They 
were  cast  into  prison,  and  the  chief-justice  de- 
cided that  all  the  French  inhabitants — hundreds 
of  innocent  families  who  were  ignorant  of  all 
these  proceedings — were  "  rebels  and  Popish  re- 
cusants," and  stood  in  the  way  of  "English  in- 
terests "  in  the  country,  and  that  they  had  for- 
feited all  their  possessions  to  the  crown.  So 
their  doom  was  sealed. 

Acadiana,  Expulsion  of  the.  The  English 
conquerors  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  were  ma<le 
uneasy  by  the  presence,  in  that  country,  of  12,000 
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or  15,000  FroDoh  Roman  Catholics  attached  to  children — sheltered  in  bush-camps  and  kind] 

their  fatherland  and  their  Church,  and  in  close  cared  for  by  the  Indians,  that  they  might  rei 

friendship  with  the  surrounding  Indian  tribes,  under  French  dominion.    Some  families  went  i 

The  English  also  coveted  the  rich  lands  in  pos-  sea  in  open  boats,  to  find  their  way  back  to  Ac} 

session  of  this  simple,  pastoral  people  (see  Aca-  dia ;  and,  coasting  along  the  shores  of  New  Eu} 

dians)f  and  it  was  detennined  at  a  council  of  the  land,  were  there  met  by  orders  from  Nova  Scoti 

local  government  at  Halifax  to  carry  out  the  to  stop  all  retui*uing  fugitives.     Many  touchin 

atrocious  proposal  of  Govecnor  Shirley,  namely,  stories  of  parents  seeking  their  children,  hui 

to  remove  them  in  a  body  from  the  peninsula,  bands  their  wives,  and  lovers  their  affiance 

and  distribute  them  among  the  several  English  have  been  relHted.     It  is  a  sad,  sad  story  o 

colonies.     If  they  were  permitted  to  go  to  Can-  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

ada  or  Cape  Breton,  they  would  thus  strengthen        *  _i         ^  «i.   ^    •,  %     ji^^«.<n>j 

♦i,^  ^»^...t!lo  ^f  fi.^  V».Ji;oK.  f^  -i;o*-;k„*^  ♦!,«,„       Aoceaaion  of  Rhode  Island  to  the  TJnioi 

the  enemies  oi  the  Lnglish;  to  distribute  them  t>ijti      1-i.nx      i»      ix  -  -,      ^i 

ij    ,    .         xi    •      r        \\        J  XX  Rhode  Island  at  first  refused  to  consider  th 

would  destroy  their  strength  and  prevent  at-  ,.,  ,.       ,    "      *x  x-         i    x      i        ^""""'^^   '" 

^^^^^^  *^  »..^»....      T^  «««««»«i;  1,  ^i.:«   „  Ai^  National  Constitution ;  but  when  the  new  Ni 

tempts  to  return,     lo  accomplish  this,  a  dis-  ^.       ,  ^  x  ^  •   x  x.  i 

graoefuUrtifieewa8ei..ployc<l.  TheEngliBh  an-  """"'  «"'7""^'"  ;\?";;  tnto  operation  uud« 

ihorities  issued  a  proclmuktion,  orderiifg  "  botb  "'  *''"  P7P'«pf  t^»'  l'"l«  «tate  (who  had  bee 

old  aud  young  men,  as  well  «>  ail  the  lads  often  go-o^o^'J  <'««'f  ^y  *'>«  "f  Y.  Constitution  a 

years  of  age>  to  <L»enible  on  Sept.  5,  1755,  at  equal  representation  in  the  National  Senate  wit 

designated  places.   TheyolH,yed.   The  proceed-  "'«  ''"■«"*'  "'"  "V'"??;;  »"  feel  their  isolatio 

iiigs  at  one  place  atfonl  a  fair  picture  of  those  ^'^"}>'' ""'}  ''"/Jf  '"  ^^^  *''•'  I^^-K'-lff-re.  '>y  th 

at  all  others     At  Grand-Pi.^,  418  unarmed  men  P""""?  ''"**  "*  *!!"  governor,  an  thonzed  the  call 

and  youths  were  assembled,  and  marched  into  "'g  "*  *  State  Con veution  to  take  that  fund, 

the  cLirch.    There  General  Winslow  told  tbein  ,^1  ?•       lu  consideration.     I 

they  had  been  called  together  to  hear  the  de-  '''"'  convention  tliere  was  a  majority  of  oppc 

cisiou  of  the  King  of  England  in  regard  to  the  >""'«*  of  the  Constitution.  They  dared  not  r.-jec 

French  inhabitants  of  the  province.     «  Your  »•">  '"strnment  outright,  and  postponed  action  b. 

Uuds  aud  tenement.,"  be  siid,  "cattle  of  alV  carrying  a  motion  for  adjournment.    The  scce. 

kinds,  and  live  stock  of  all  sorts,  are  forfeited  "o"  of  the  two  comniercia  towns  of  Providenc 

x_  xu  1  1  XI  and  Newport  was  oi)enly  talked  of,  as  was  als 

to  the  crown,  and  you,  yourselves,  are   to  be  _x*-         r  .x        i    i      x  x    i    x  »r 

removed  fnn.i  this  his  province.    I  am,  through  »  Partition  of  he  whole  state  between  Massa 

his  majesty's  gooilness,  directed  to  allow  von  J*"«fitf  «"«l  Connecticut,     At  length  (May  It 

lilMHty  to  carry  off  your  nionev  and  honseh'old  "^^  the  National  Senate  passed  a  bill,  and  sen 

goods,  as  many  as  you  can,  without  disconi-  '^  ^r"  *"  *''«  "'.'"'»' *"'"  P™»"l"t'"g  commei 

».<wi;»»  ♦!»«  ™«.i«\.«..   «^  :„       I'Vvw  ««^  x^-  cial  intercourse  with  the  recusant  State,  and  an 

moding  tue  vessels  you  go  in.     lou  are  fiaw  ^,      .  .  i  ,  -xx.    i.  .    x  » 

*JL    1-:     »  ^^fy   V  u        1    1 1  •    />!        I  thoriziug  a  demand  upon  it  for  her  quota  toward 

the  kings pneoners.     Every  household  in  Grand-  ^,     ^^     ?.       x  i  i  i  x      ^    xi  1.1. 

r>«x  ...„    4in  A  „.:«.u  ^^,  Ji *:  .       a*  r*^    1  the  Continental  debt.     On  the  reassembling  oi 

Pre  was  filled  with  consternation.    At  Grand-  .,     r»v  j    t  1     j  r^  x-       j.x     r,      ...  ^. 

i>«x    «!....«    1000    «,««     „.«««.«     ^,.A    «i.:ki..  the  Rhode  Island  Convention,  the  Constitutioi 
Pre    alone    1923    men,    women,    and    children  x-i*  j  u  •     •.       ^  x  *         mt 

..  ^-^  A  •  V     -^   M  -i.-  1  1       X   xi  was  ratified  by  a  majority  of  two  votes.     Tin 

were  driven  on  board  British  vessels  at  the  ^.  jxx  j        xx 

.>«;«♦  «#•  *u^  K„^«««*       L>.,ii  'vnan  «,«««  ♦u.,^  convention  proposed  twenty-one  amendments  t< 

point  of  the  bayonet.      J?ull  7000  were  thus  ..     ^       x'*.  x'  1      1     ^    1      «-ii    .r  r»-   i  x 

'^ 11  J    r    _    xi    .     u  ^       i      A      1-         m  the  Constitution,  and  adopted  a  Bill  of  Rights 

expelled   fmm   their  homes  in  Acadia.      The  ^    ^u    1  x    r  ^         i^ru^  xi     t»      -j     x  • 

men  and  boys  assembled  at  the  church  went  ^'^  t*""   **  """°*'  *^^' "'"  P^'-d^"*. '"  »  '"«» 

liret;  the  sisters,  wives,  aud  daughters  ha<l  to  8«ge  to  both  Houses,  announced  the  accession  of 

.x\.       i.1    .  X  X       m  \    A  ir  Rhode  Island.     Thus  the  thii*teen  states  wen 

wait  for  other  transports.     They  marched  from  .     , 

the  church  to  the  water's  edge,  some  in  sullen  ^ 

despair,  others  with  hands  clasped  and  eyes  up-  Accidental  Diacoverem.  About  the  yeai 
lifted,  praying  and  weeping,  and  others  singing  860,  Noddodr,  an  illustrious  sea-rover,  driven  b.^ 
hymns,  while  on  each  side  of  the  sad  procession  a  storm,  discovered  Iceland,  and  named  it  Snow- 
was  a  row  of  women  and  children  on  their  knees,  land.  Not  many  years  afterwards.  Earl  Ingolf 
imploring  blessings  upon  the  heads  of  dear  ones,  of  Norway,  sought  Iceland  as  a  refnge  from  t}^r- 
They  were  all  finally  distributed  in  the  various  anny,  and  planted  a  colony  there.  Greenland 
English  colonies.  Many  familie-s,  separated  at  was  discovered  by  accident.  One  of  the  carl,\ 
the  outset  by  the  cruel  arrangements  for  their  settlers  in  Iceland  was  driven  westward  on  the 
transportation,  were  never  reunited ;  and  for  a  sea  by  a  storm,  and  discovered  Greenland.  Tii 
long  time  the  colonial  newspapers  contained  ad-  that  retreat  Eric  the  Red  was  compelled  to 
vertisements  seeking  information  about  frag-  fly  from  Iceland,  and  finding  it  more  fertih; 
ments  of  dismembei*ed  families.  They  were  than  the  latter,  named  it  Greenland,  made  it 
dropped  along  the  shores  of  the  English  colonies,  his  place  of  abo<le,  and  attracted  other  North- 
froin  the  Penobscot  to  the  Savannah,  without  men  thither.  Among  Eric's  followers  was  a 
resources,  and  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  Norwegian,  whose  son  Bjarni,  or  Biame,  a 
people  among  whom  they  were  thrust,  except-  promising  young  man,  trading  between  Nor- 
ing  in  South  Carolina,  where  the  Huguenot  fain-  way  and  Iceland,  and  finding  his  father  gone 
ilies  treatfd  thoin  with  great  kindness.  They  with  Eric,  proposed  to  his  crew  to  go  to 
abhoiTcd  the  nlins-lnmse  and  dreaded  service  in  his  parent  in  Greenland.  They  were  driven 
English  familieH.  They  yearned  intensely  for  westward,  and,  it  is  believed,  they  saw  the 
their  native  land  and  kindred  in  language  and  American  continent  in  the  year  986.  The 
ruligion.  Many  wandered  throngh  the  forests  sons  of  Eric  heard  the  stories  of  Bjarni,  and 
to  Canada  and  Louisiana — men,  women,  and  one  of  them,  Lief,  sailed  in  search  of  the  new- 


ACLASD  E 

h   iliMOVeretl  laiiil   and  funnd  it      (8ee  Aorlh 

Acland,  CiimxnNA  Harkipt  Carolivk  Fox, 
iliiicliU-F  of  tbe  Bail  uf  Uilieiter,  woa  bum  in 
1>  M  ilied  %t  TelMii  iieur  raiiutoii  buglaiiil 
Jilh  St  1815  Slie  mameil  in  1770  Mqjor  Joliii 
I>%ke  AHand  of  the  Itntish  army  «bo  ivss 
nith  Hiirgi>>iie  iii  Ins  cnm)iaiga  in  Niirtheni 
New  York  irlnch  eiidril  witli  the  rnptiire  of 
hiiiuM-lf  and  armv  at  t4unito|ra  in  the  autunui 
i>r  17T7  III  tlie  battle  of  October  7  lier  hue- 
band  wae  neiereW  wonndid  and  taken  pnHOiier 
Sill,  ubtainnl  |i«riiiiwion  to  join  bim  nithii)  tbu 
\Riericaii  lines  vheie  abe  t«iiderlj'  nnnted  bint 
Sbe  had  apcnni]iaiiie<I  bcr  hiiRbaiid  diiniig  tlie 
nbule  cainiiiii),n  anil  bad  won  tbe  adniirntiuii 
of  all  b)  hir  gentle  Btniit  her  wifelv  ilerotiuii 
and  her  foitiliide  After  Mi^ur  Acland  b  re 
loien  thp\  nint  to  Aew  Yuik  and  tbeiico  tii 
E-ii|,liiid  bhe  18  familiorl)  kuouu  as  LaiU 
Harm  t  ^clunil "  The  popiihir  storv  that  of 
trr  htr  husband  H  diatb  lu  a  dne1  Hho  bi>cBniP 
iiiMine  fur  a  ttiiit  and  Ainilly  miirned  Mr 
Buiddioll  a  cliaplain  in  llnigoyuoa  ami\ 
(who  AFC  )m  pan  led  ber  thrniif^h  the  1ina«  to 
bi  r  VMiiiidwl  biiabaiMl),  in  iintrne  Sbe  died  tbe 
widow  of  Major  Acland,  aa  the  bnrinl  re);intfr 
alloNtH,  areording  to  a  letter  received  by  Will- 
iam L.  Stone  Ttom  Sir  Timniaa  Dyke  Acland,  a 
gmud-uephew  of  Major  Aelanil.     In  tbut  letter 
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Haniet,  waa  permitted  to  pans  thron^b  tbe 
linea  and  attend  hiin  She  waa  kiudlv  re 
ceived  and  treateil   bj   the  Amirican  oBicera, 


it  IB  asuerted  that  the  nt  n    I  at  M  Jnr  A  Ian  1 
waa     shot  tl  rough  tl  e  1   a  I  n    I  k  llml  a 

duel  a  eq  ally      t  ue      (8  «  4  land  Slajo   ) 

Acland,  Major  J  n  1>1  kr  ti  n  offl  er 
in  the  li  hI  anu  a  d  a  c  a  I  of  );reu 
udiero.  He  waa  n  II  B  ;.oy  o  1  s  n  aa  a 
of  ^o^th^.^n  hew  York  in  1777,  nnd  at  the  xame 
time  be  waa  a  mcnilxtr  of  rurlinuient.  In  the 
buttle  at  Saratoga  (Oct.  7, 1T77)  be  was  Kovere- 
ly  wounded — ehot  ttiroiigh  the  legH^-and  made 
a  prisoner.  Tnken  to  tlie  American  lieadi|iinr- 
t«n  ou  bemia'i  Heigbta,  bis  devoted  wife,  Lady 


anil  their  bearing  towanlB  their  wnundeil  pria- 
onei-a  excited  the  Major's  gratitude  and  warm 
esteem.  After  bis  return  to  England  he  was 
provoked  to  f^ve  the  lie  direct  tu  Lieutenant 
Lloyd,  at  a  dinner- party,  becanse  tbe  lattei* 
cant  as[icraionB  u]>on  the  America  I  is.  A  duel 
eiianed  on  Baniptoti  Down.  The  Major  was  nn- 
b  rt  b  tase  erecotl  nl  el  be  contracted  at 
tbe  t  u  of  tbe  lu  I  c  In  nate  1  u  a  fever, 
vh  ch  a  sed  b  s  dca  b  at  h  a  seat  at  tixton, 
Son  crse  hI  ro  (now  tbe  res  de  co  uf  tbe  Earl 
of  Ca  na  o  a  great  g  andson  of  Lady  Ac- 
la  d)  o  lie  tlstof  Oc  olwr  1778  His  wid- 
ow B  rvl  ed  b  ra  tb  sc  en  ears  —.SMeh  of 
Ijiig  A  land  bjf  R  L  Stone  (See  A  taiid,  Ladg 
Bam     ) 

Aouora  a  Rabnkft.      The  crnolt    a  of  Kar- 

ae  n  I  I  e  S  t  Flo  dii  are  m.  1  among  the 
nat  e  t  bes  feel  gs  of  tl  o  b  tt  roHt  hatred. 
\b  aci  ca  Bed  a  u)  e  oc  q  e  or  chitf,  to 
be  n    t  lated  af  er  tie  lirsl  c  gnj,e    eot  with 

1  e  host  le  I  1  0  H  H  a  ORB  aa  t  off,  and 
bo  yttoi  oil  r  4e  I  sitg  rel  a  1  the  invader 
c  H  d  fie  0  blooil  )  o  ds  to  ca  the  chiera 
mo  1  cr  n  [  f  s  tbe  ]  'ese  co  of  her  chil- 
d  en  Narv  u.e  bu)  p  Bed  II  is  wo  1 1  strike  t«r- 
ro  and  n  ake  con  |  Mt  eax  1  tie  was  mis- 
tak  n  (See  \arTaei  )  Ue  Solo  lad  blood- 
I  oiui  Ib  ron  ne  k  collars  ba  d  c  lis,  chainH, 
and  nstnnetaoft  re  vilierc  b  to  aull- 
l  e  the  I  a  ba  a  H  «1  o  were  nallv  len  bw- 
barons  Iha  le  Hel  aledl  s  aj  ves  with 
cl  a  s  n  1  n  ade  he  stH  f  b  1  of  them  re- 
g  nit  sa  f  age  or  sex  Afe  »i  e  acts  uf  this 
kind,  be  sought  to  conciliate  Aciiera,  a  Creitk 
cacique,  or  ruler,  whose  territory  he  had  in- 
vaded, fur  he  was  powerful,  anil  commanded 
niJiny  warriors.  De  Soto  iiiTiled  the  dusky 
sovereign  to  a  friendly  interview,  when  he  re- 
ceived frum  Aciiera  tbta  liuugbty  reply:  "Oth- 
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p™  of  your  flccnraed  racB  [NarraeE  and  bii 
muu]  have,  in  yeftrs  pant,  disturbed  our  peace- 
ful shorcB.  They  have  tiiught  nie  wbat  yuii 
are.  What  U  your  employmentl  To  wander 
about  like  vogabouds  fmm  liiiid  tu  land;  to 
rub  the  poor  aud  wenk  ;  to  brtroy  the  couttd- 
ing  [see  Maidea  Indian  (^t«H] ;  to  miiMler  tbe 
defenceless  in  cold  blooil,  Ko!  wilh  such  a 
iwuple  I  naut  neither  peace  nor  frieiidahip. 
Wnr — never-endin};,  eilerminatiiig  war — is  all 
I  aak.  You  lioast  youtsclvea  to  bo  valiant — 
and  BO  you  may  be ;  but  niy  fuitbful  war- 
riors are  not  lesa  bmve,  and  of  this  you  sball 
one  day  have  proof,  for  1  have  sworn  to  maiii- 
taiu  an  unspariU);  coijllict  wbile  one  wrbit«  nisn 
remains  in  my  borders:  not  openly  in  the  bat- 
tie-fietd,  thou);h  eveu  thus  we  fear  not  to  meet 
you,  but  by  etratngem,  ambush,  and  midnight 
Hiirpriaal."  De  Soto  then  demanded  that  Acu- 
nra  should  yield  obi<dience  to  the  Spanish  rnon- 
ai'ch.  "  1  am  a  king  iu  my  own  land,"  said  the 
uoitique,  "and  will  tiever  l>ecnmr  the  vasHul  of  a 
luortul  like  myself.  Vile  and  punillanimous  is 
bo  who  SLibmitH  to  the  yoke  of  another  nlien 
he  may  be  free!  As  for  me  and  my  peupir,  we 
prefer  death  to  the  loss  of  liberty  and  the  bu1i- 
jugatiou  of  our  country."  De  Suto  could  nev- 
er pacify  Acuera,  and  dnriug  tbe  twenty  dayn 
that  he  remained  in  the  cacii(ne's  iloiuiniiniH 
his  command  sunered  dreadfully.  A  Spaniaiil 
could  not  gf>  a  hiiiidreil  paces  fruo)  bis  camp 
without  being  slain,  and  his  severed  head  be- 
ing carried  in  triumph  to  Acncra.  Fourteen 
CastiliniiB  so  perished,  and  many  were  severely 
wounded.  "  Keep  on !  robbers  and  triiitom '." 
»aid  the  cacique.  "  In  my  province  and  in  Apa- 
lacba  joa  will  be  treated  as  you  dcHerve.  We 
will  quaner  and  hang  every  captive  on  the 
liiKhest  tree."  And  they  did  so.  (See  De 
Soto.) 

Adair,  Jons,  born  in  Cliestct  Co.,  S.  C,  in 
1757 ;  died  at  Harroilshnrg,  Ky.,  May  19,  ItUO. 
Ke  serveil  in  the  Oonttuenlal  army  during  the 
Kovolution.  and  in  the  wars  against  tlie  frontier 
Indians,  1791-93.  lie  was  U.  S.  Senator  in  Con- 
gress in  1805-6;  anil  a»  volunteer  aid  to  Gen- 
eral Shelby  ut  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  in  1813, 
be  shoned  nnich  bravery  and  skill.  He  distin- 
gnished  himself  as  conimniider  of  the  Kontncky 
troopsiu  the  battle  of  New  OrlennB,.Iannarv,lU15. 
Kroin  1820  to  iea4  ho  van  Governor  of  Kentucky, 
having  iterved  in  the  Legislature  of  that  state  ; 
and  frcmi  1831  to  ltS13  was  a  representative  iu 

Adams,  CitARi.Ra  Kbancis,  IX.D.,  son  of 
.luhii  Qiiiucy  Adams,  was  born  in  Koston,  Ang. 
IU,  ltW7,  and  grudiialed  at  Hurvanl  University 
in  laSa.  He  accompanied  his  Cither  to  St.  Pe- 
tr>rsl>urg  and  England,  where  he  poHsed  ninch 
of  his  cbildhootl  until  the  return  of  his  family 
to  America  in  1817.  Mr.  Adams  studied  law  iu 
the  office  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  was  admitted 
to  tiie  bar  in  1828,  but  never  practised  it  as  a 
vocation.  In  liW  he  mamed  a  daughter  of 
feter  C.  Brooks,  of  BiiBtnn.  For  live  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Letpslatore  of  MoBsacbii- 
Mtts.    Having  left  tbe  Whig  Party,  he  was  a 
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candidate  of  the  Free-soil  Party  (which  i 

iu  1848  for  tbe  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Un; 
States,  Mr.  Van  Biiren  being  the  candidate 
the  Presidency.  They  were  defeated.  In  It 
^  Mr.  Adunis  published  the  Life  and  Workt 
John  Jdami  (liis  grandfather),  in  ten  volus 
In  1859  he  >vas  elected  to  a  seat  in  Congi 
from  tbe  distiict  which  bis  father  long  rej 
seuted.  He  was  then  a  Kopnhlican  in  polil 
In  March,  1861,  he  was  appointed  Minist«i 
Great  Britain,  where  he  managed  hie  diplon 
ic  duties  with  much  skill  during  one  of 
most  trying  times  in  our  hiotory— that  of 
Civil  War.  He  remained  as  AmerJcnn  Uinii 
in  Louduu  nutil  1868,  when,  in  February,  he 


signeil.  In  1876  &(r.  Adanis  was  tiiiit  a  Lib 
al  liepublican.  and  then  a  Democrat,  iu  pi 
tics.  His  labors  in  the  field  of  literature  ha 
been  various.  From  1845  to  1848  he  edited 
daily  newspaper  iu  Boston,  and  has  long  be 
either  a  regular  or  an  occasional  contributor 
the  Xorlk  Jmerioaii  Seriev.  His  principal  ta 
bus  been  the  preparation  of  the  Life  and  ffoi 
of  JohH  ddatM,  iu  ten  Toluuies,  and  a  L{ff 
John  Adam;  in  two  volumes,  in  18T0.  He  h 
also  issued  the  Life  and  Work*  of  John  Qui* 
Adamt  (his  father),  in  12  volnmes. 

AdanM,  Hannah,  historian,  was  bom 
MedHeld,  Mass.,  iu  1755;  died  at  Bruoklii 
Mass.,  Nov.  15,  1831.  By  aii  early  fondness  t 
study,  which  was  promoted  by  her  father, 
man  of  literary  tastes,  she  obtained  a  knov 
edge  of  Latin  and  Greek  from  some  divini 
stndeulB  boarding  at  her  father's  house  befo 
she  had  aiTive<l  at  full  womanhood.  Her  1 
ther,  a  shop  -  keejwr,  failed  in  busineBa  wlu 
she  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  his  chi 
dreu  were  compelieil  to  help  theuiselvea.  Du 
ing  the  war  for  independence,  she  snpjMirli 
herself  by  teaching  and  lace -making.  Ml 
Adams  wrote  a  Hittorg  of  Ihe  Jein,  in  wht< 
she  was  assisted  by  tlie  Ahhi  Gr^goire,  wil 
whom  she  cnrrespouded.  Slio  also  wrote 
HUtory  of  A'ew  Kngiand,  published  in  179 
She  also  wrote  books  on  religious  siibjectt 
and,  iu  1814,  she  published  a  t'oHlroitrni  ini 
Dr.itarte  (Rev.  Jedediah).  Her  autnbiograph; 
contiuned  by  Mra.  G.  G.  I^ee,  was  published  i 
183>&     Misa  Adams  was  small  in  stature,  vei 
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ileaf  in  ber  o1<1  age,  fotid  of  stroii];  lea,  Dn<l  an 
inveterate  aiiuff-lakur.  She  tleriveil  very  little 
liecnniary  ((aiiis  from  her  writioga;  but  ber 
frienda  eHtabliahed  a  comfortiible  anuiiity  fur 
her.  Slie  was  one  of  tlie  pioneer  litenkr}' 
women  of  our  001111117,  posaeaaing  rare  nitxles- 
ty  and  great  purity  of  cbHraoter.  Her  re- 
inainB  n-ere  tbe  firet  interred  iu  Honiit  Au- 
burn Cemetery. 

Adam^  Juiix,  second  Presiiliint  of  tlie  ITuit- 
I'd  Stated ;  1>om  at  Braint^ee  ( near  Qitincy ), 
Mnss.,  Oct.  19,  1735 ;  died  there  Jtily  4,  m36. 
He  gradnntcd  at  Hnrvanl  Uuivot^ity  in  175&, 
iind  inniediHtely  aflerwaids  taught  school  at 
Worceater,  where  be  began  the  utiiiiy  of  law, 
Hid  father  waa  in  moderate  circiimstaiiceij— a 
HeleetniHD  and  a  farmer.  Begiiiiiiiif;  the  pro- 
fession of  tuw  in  Brnintrce  iu  1T&8,  be  aoon 
itcqaired  a  good  practice ;  anil,  wlicn  be  was 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  be  marrii^d  Abigail 
fjmith,  an  nccnmpliBhed  woman  poeneKaed  of 
greftt  common-aeiise.  Hla  flrtit  appearance  in 
the  political  arena  waa  as  author  of  "  Instriic- 
liciiiH  of  tbe  Town  of  Braintree  to  its  Reprenent- 
ativea  on  the  Snbjeet  of  the  Stamp  Act,"  which 
was  adopted  by  over  forty  towns.  Associated 
wiib  Gridley  anil  Otis  in  supi>orliug  n  momori- 


al  addressed  to  lliu  Covernor  and  Council, pray- 
Mig  that  the  courts  niiglit  pi-oreed  without  the 
■lie  of  stamps  Ailaws  opened  the  case  by  ilc- 
Uanng  that  the  Stamp  Act  was  Toid.  as  Par- 
baineot  bad  no  right  to  niake  eiicli  a  law. 
He  began  early  to  nnte  |H)1itical  essays  for  the 
newspu]>ers,  and,  in  1T6S,  he  went  to  Boston, 
when  the  town  was  greatly  eicited  by  politi- 
cal distiirlmiices.  There  he  was  couiiiwl  fur 
Captain  Preston  in  the  ciise  of  the  "  Boston 
Mansacre"  (whicli  see);  and  in  tbe  same  year 
(1770^  he  waa  elected  to  a  seat  in  tbe  Ocneral 
Conrt.  From  that  time  John  Adams  was  a 
lender  among  the  patrintH  in  Massachusetts. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress (1774),  where  he  took  a  leading  [uirt.    Ue- 
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turning,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Pixi- 
vinclal  Congress.  He  was  an  efficient  speaker 
and  most  useful  committee-man  in  tlie  Conti- 
nental Congress  until  be  was  appuinlud  coni- 
niissioner  tu  France,  late  in  1777,  in  siiperseile 
Ueane.  Ho  advocat«il,  hv1|ieil  to  frame,  voted 
for,  and  sigiieil  tlie  Declaration  of  ltide|>eii- 
deuce,  and  lie  was  a  nioitt  efficient  member  of 
tbe  Buunl  of  War  from  Juno,  1776,  until  Do- 
ceniber,  1777.  He  reached  Paris  April  8,  ITTU, 
where  be  found  a  fend  between  Franklin  and 
I^ee,  two  other  commissi  oners.  He  advised  in- 
trusting that  mission  to  one  com  miss  loner,  and 
Franklin  waa  made  sole  ambassador.  He  was 
appointed  minister  (1779)  to  treat  with  Great 
Rritain  for  peace,  and  sailed  fur  France  iu  No- 
vember. He  did  not  serve  as  com  111  issi oner 
there,  but,  in  July,  17B0,  lie  went  to  Holland 
to  negotiate  a  loan.  He  was  also  ii:cci¥ed  by 
the  Stales-General  aa  United  Slates  Anibasaa- 
dor,  April  19,  17ti2,  He  obtained  a  loan  for 
Congress  of  two  million  dolhirs,  and  made  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce.  He  returned 
to  Paris  in  October,  and  assisted  in  negotiating 
the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace.  With  Frank- 
lin and  Jay,  he  negotiated  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  Great  Britain;  and,  in  the  follow- 
ing winter,  he  negotiated  for  another  Dutch 
loan.  In  17H5  Adams  went  as  Minister  to  tbe 
English  court,  and  there  be  pvepare<l  bis  lie- 
fenix  of  the  Ameriaitt  Coimtiliilion.  Being  coldly 
received,  he  returned  home,  and,  in  17Se,  was 
elected  Vice- Preiiiite lit  of  tlw  United  States  un- 
der the  Xatioiiat  Constitution.  He  siistained 
the  policy  uf  Washington  through  the  eight 
years  of  bis  ailministrai  inn,  opposed  the  French 
Revolution,  and  was  a  strong  advocate  for  tbe 
nenlrality  i)f  the  Uuitfd  Stales  (see  Wa^ing- 
lou'a  Proelamaiion  of  Xeutratitg).  In  1796  he 
was  chosen  Presideut  by  a  small  majority  over 
JelTcrson,  and  his  atl  ministration  was  vehe- 
mently opjiosed  by  the  new  party  known  as 
Kepnhlicaus,  ted  by  the  latter,  its  real  founder. 
He  had  much  trouble  with  the  French  Direc- 
tory (which  see)  throughout  his  entire  adniiii- 
istnilioii,  and  drew  upon  himself  great  bliiuin 
for  favoring  the  Alien  and  Sedition  l,aw  (which 
see).  In  bis  eagerness  fi>r  re-election  Adams 
offended  a  powerful  faction  of  his  party,  and 
was  beaten  by  Jefferson  at  tbe  election  for 
President  in  IWO.  Then  he  retired  to  private 
life,  where  he  watched  the  course  of  events 
with  great  interest  for  twcniy-livu  years  long- 
er. His  death  occurred  on  the  same  day,  and  at 
almost  the  same  hour,  as  that  of  Jefferson,  bis 
colleague  on  the  drafting-committee  and  in 
signing  of  tbe  Declaration  of  Iiidejiendence,  fif- 
ty yeara  before.  His  biography,  diary,  essays, 
and  correRtHindence  were  edited  and  pnbliKlied, 
iu  ten  octavo  volunies, by  his  grandson,  Charles 
Francis  Adams.  Though  conrteona  in  bis  iiiaii- 
ner  usually,  bo  was,  at  times,  irritable  and  im- 

Adams,  John  Quisct,  sixth  President  of  the 
United  States,  waa  horn  in  Braintree,  Mass., 
July  11,  17S7  ;  die<l  iu  Washington,  D.  C,  I'eb. 
23,  1U46.  He  was  a  son  of  President  John 
Adams,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  Uuiveraity 


in  IT87.  Id  February,  1778,  he  Bcconipnnied 
his  father  to  Frauce,  whure  he  atndied  tlie 
Kreitull  Slid   Latin   1nii);uageB   fur  uearly  two 
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1815.  Mr.  A(1ain«  remained  in  Loadon  as  i 
dent  Minister  until  ISIT,  when  he  wbh  cbIIim 
tlie  cabinet  of  Pitwiilent  Mnunie  a»  Secral 
of  Slate.  Ill  IS34  lie  «  as  ulectrd  President 
tbti  Uuit«<l  States,  and  took  liiii  seat  as  s 
MarcU  4,  l»S>,  Berviug  one  tBim.  lu  1831 
waa  elected  hi  a  suat  iu  Coiigreaa,  and  was  c 
tinned  in  it  by  succesaive  elections  until 
death,  which  occnrreil  middeuly  in  the  Cspi 
His  last  words  w  ~ 
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ypars.  After  an  intcrvnt,  he  rctnnied  to  France, 
and  rpBilnied  Ills  studies,  which  were  snbse- 
qiienllf  punned  at  Anislenlam  and  at  the 
University  of  Loyden.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
yeara,  ho  acconi]iniiit:d  Mr.  Dana  to  Russia  as 
his  private  eecrclary.  The  next  year  he  spent 
some  time  at  Stockholu),  Copenhagen, and  Ham 
burg.  He  afterwards  acciini|i»iiieil  his  fatliei 
(n'lio  waa  American  Minister)  hi  En;;lanil  and 
Franoe,  and  rAunied  home  with  liim  parly  in 
1785.  After  his  graduation  at  Harvard,  he 
studied  law  with  the  eminent  Tiieo]ilii]LiH  Par- 
aouB,  jiractisetl  at  Boston,  and  soon  iHH'anie  diH- 
tiiigiiished  as  a  ]ioliticit1  writer.  In  1T91  hr 
pnblislied  a,  series  of  articles  in  favor  of  neu- 
trality with  France  over  the  signature  of  "Pnb- 
lins."  He  was  engaged  iu  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice of  iiis  country  as  Minister,  sncceasively,  to 
Hollatiil,  England,  anil  PrnSBiu  from  1794  to 
ItiOl.  He  received  a  commission,  in  1798,  to  iie- 
gutiat«  a  treaty  with  8we<1eM.  At  Bi^rliu  hi 
wrote  a  si-ries  of  Lttten  from  Silmna.  Mr 
Adams  miinieii  Loniiin,  daughter  of  Jnnhna 
Johnson,  American  Consul  at  London,  in  1797 
He  took  a  sent  in  the  Senate  of  MasHnchnHetts 
in  1002,  and  he  occnpi«d  one  in  that  of  the 
Uiiitfil  States  from  1H03  until  180U,  when,  dis 
Hip'coiiig  with  the  Legislature  of  Itlaiwaehii 
BKtta  on  the  embargo  <jiieatiou,  he  reHignod. 
From  1806  to  ld09  he  was  prnfeiuior  of  rhetoric 
iu  Harvard  University.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  appointed  liy  President  Madison  Miiiist-ur 
to  RuHsia ;  and  in  1H14,  while  serving  in  that 
oflSce,  he  wss  chosen  one  of  the  United  States 
commissioners  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  at 
Ghent.  After  that,  lie  and  Henry  Clay  and  Al- 
bert Gallatin  iiegotinttui  a  c<iininercial  treaty 
with  Great  Brit«iu,  which  waa  signed  July  13, 


an  able  diplomatist,  a  life-long  oppouent  of 
man  slavery,  a  bold  and  unflinching  advoc 
for  its  abolition  from  our  laud,  and  au  i 
i|nent  orator.  When  he  was  eighty  yeura 
iige  he  was  called  "  Tlie  old  man  eloiiuei 
He  wrote  proso  uiid  poetry  with  almost  eq 
facility  aud  purity  of  diction. 

Adam^  Saml'kl,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Sc 
27,  1722;  died  there,  Oct.  2.  1803.  He  grai 
uted  at  Harvard  University  in  1743,  and  t 
hnuored  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  by  it  in  17 
The  tendency  uf  his  mind  was  shown  wbeu, 
the  age  of  twenty-oue,  receiving  the  degree 
A.M.,  lie  proiMised,  and  took  tho  atllnnative  i 
the  qni'Btiou,  "Whether  it  lie  lawful  tu  le* 
the  ijnpreniu  Magiatrale  if  tlio  Commonweal 
cannot  otherwise  be  pi'eserved  T"  Ho  publish 
a  pamphlet  at  about  the  sunie  time  eiititi 
E«gli»kmen't  RighU.  He  became  an  unsnccer 
fill  uierchant,  but  a  successful  wril«r ;  ai 
gained  great  {rapulnrity  by  his  political  essa 
against  tlie  oduiinistratiou  of  Qoveivor  Shirlt 
Stern  iu  murals,  a  bom  republican,  and  wi 
courage  equal  to  his  convictions,  Samuel  Adni 
nas  a  natural  leader  of  the  opposers  of  t: 
Stamp  Act  aud  kindred  measnreH  of  Parli 
iiieiit  and  friin)  that  period  (176S)  until  the  i 
depcudeuce  of  Iho  c  1  inies  was  achieved  ) 


was  a  foremost  leader  of  the  patHot  host.  H 
snggesttsl  the  Stainji  Act  Coiigrean,  and  waa  . 
coni  iiinal  object  of  dread  and  hatred  to  the  on 
lonisi  governors.  He  propospd  tlie  first  Com 
mittee  uf  Correspondence  iu  MoatHichnsetts  ii 
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1772;  and,  when  General  Gage  besought  liim  asked  for  Hancock.  "  The  family  have  retii-ed," 
to  make  his  i>eace  with  the  king,  he  replied,  said  the  Sergeant,  ^^and  I  am  directed  not  to 
"I  tmst  I  have  made  my  peace  with  the  King  allow  them  to  be  distnrbed  by  any  noise." 
of  kings.  No  per84>nal  considerations  shall  in-  *^ Noise P  exclaimed  Revere;  ''you'll  have  noise 
diice  me  to  abandtm  the  righteous  cause  of  my  enough  before  h>ng;  the  regulars  are  coming 
countrv.^  In  1774  he  was  the  chief  in  matur-  ontP  He  was  then  allowed  to  knock  at  the 
lug  the  plan  for  a  Continental  Congress ;  was  a  door.  Mr.  Clarke  appeared  at  a  window,  when 
member  of  it ;  and  served  in  that  body  most  ef-  Revere  said, ''  I  wish  t-o  see  Mr.  Hancock."  *'  I 
ticiently  fit>ni  that  time  until  1781.  So  early  do  not  like  to  admit  strangers  into  my  house  so 
as  1769  Mr.  Adams  advocated  the  independence  late  at  night,''  answered  Mr.  Clarke.  Hancock, 
of  the  colonies,  and  was  one  of  the  warmest  who  was  not  asleep,  recognized  Revere's  voice, 
supporters  of  it  in  the  Congress.  When  de-  and  called  out,  "Come  in,  Revere,  we  are  not 
hating  on  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  afraid  of  you.^^  The  warning  was  given ;  the 
Adams  said,  *■'  I  should  advise  persisting  in  our  whole  household  was  soon  astir,  and  the  two 
Rtniggle  for  liberty  though  it  were  revealed  patriots  awaited  the  coming  of  the  enemy, 
from  heaven  that  nine  hundre<l  and  ninety-  When  they  approached, the ''arch-rebels"  wei*e 
nine  were  to  perish,  and  one  of  a  thousand  persna^led  to  retire  to  a  more  secure  retreat,  fol- 
were  to  survive  and  retain  his  liberty.  One  lowed  by  Dorothy  Quincy,  to  whom  Hancock 
such  freeman  must  possess  more  virtue,  and  en-  was  affianced  (and  whom  he  married  in  Septem- 
joy  more  happiness,  than  a  thousand  slaves;  her  following),  who  was  on  a  visit  at  Mr. 
and  let  him  propagate  his  like,  and  transmit  to  Clarke's.  When  Adams,  from  a  wooded  hill 
thtmi  what  he  has  so  nobly  pi-eservecL"  Mr.  near  Clarke's  house,  saw  the  beginning  of  the 
Adams  HMhisted  in  drafting  the  State  Consti-  skirmish  at  Lexington,  he  exclaimed,  with  pro- 
tntitm  of  Ma8snchusetts  (1779),  was  President  phctic  prescience,  "What  a  glorious  morning 
of  his  State  Senate  (1781),  member  of  his  for  America  is  this!"  In  a  proclamation  (June 
State  Convention  that  ratified  the  National  Con-.  12)  in  which  he  denounced  those  in  arms  and 
stitution,  lieutenant-governor  (1789-94),  and  their  abettors  to  be  "relK»ls  and  parricides  of 
governor  (1794-97).  He  sympathized  with  the  the  Constitution,"  and  offered  a  free  pardon  to 
French  Revolutionists,  and  was  a  Jeffersoiiian  all  who  should  forthwith  return  to  theit  alle- 
Democrat  in  politics  in  his  latter  days.  The  giance,  General  Gage  excepted  Adams  and  Han- 
purity  of  his  lifp,  and  his  inflexible  integrity,  cock,  who  were  outlawed,  and  for  whom  he  of- 
were  attested  by  friends  and  foes.  Hutchin-  fered  a  reward  as  "  arch-traitors." 
son,  in  a  letter  to  his  government,  said  he  was  i.^dams  and  Liberty."  In  the  spring  and 
of  "such  an  obstinate  and  inflexible  disposi-  early  summer  of  1798,  a  war-spirit  of  great  inten- 
tion that  no  gift  nor  oftice  would  ever  concili-  ^ity  excited  the  American  people.  Theconductof 
ate  hini.  His  piety  was  sincere,  and  he  was  p^^„^^  towards  the  United  States  and  its  minis- 
a  thoroughbred  Puritan.  Without  fortune,  ^^^  bad  caused  the  American  government  to 
without  a  profession,  he  depended  on  moderate  ^^^^j^^  preparations  for  war  upon  the  French, 
salaries  and  emoluments  ol  ofltice;  and  for  al-  ^^  j  Robert  Treat  Paine,  a  poet  of  consider- 
most  hfty  yeai-s  a  daily  maintenance  frugal  in  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^„^^  ^  „^^i^^  ^f  Massachn^tts,  was 
the  extreme,  was  eked  out^by  the  industry  and  engaged  to  write  a  patriotic  song  to  be  sung  at 
prudence  of  his  second  wife,  whom  he  married  ^^^  anniversary  of  the  "  Massachusetts  Charita- 
111  1757.  Samuel  Adams  appears  as  one  of  the  ^^^  p.^^  Soeietv."  He  composed  one  which  he 
grandest  hgures  among  representative  Amen-  entitled  "Adams  and  Liberty."     It  was  adapted 

*^*"/*                 _  „           ,       o.          ,  »  ,              ,  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  had  a  wonderful 

Adams  and  Hancock.     Samuel  Adams  and  ^^^^^            ^^^          1^.     It  was  really  a  war- 

John  Hancock  were  regarde<l  as  arch-rebels  by  j^^  ,,.„^  ^^^^^^      The  following  verses  ex- 

General  Gage,  and  he  resolved  to  arrest  them  ^^^^  ^^^  ^           ^^^^^          ,e  then: 
and  send   them    to  K.gglaud   to   be  tried   for 

ti-eason.     A  capital  part  of  his  scheme,  in  send-  "While  France  ?«?; »»"K«Jj™I^^,i^^.;;f  "™^^^ 

'           f                       ,                      ,  ^  And  SotMcty  8  bttse  threats  with  wide  dissolulion, 

llig  out  the  expedition  to  Lexington  and  Con-  May  Peace,  like  the  dove,  who  returned  fVom  the  flood, 

cord  (April  18-19, 1775),  was  the  seizure  of  these  *''»*!  an  ark  of  ainnle  in  our  mild  Constiiuiion. 

.    .  \*       ,             '     ,             r  xi-      i>        •      •    1   r^  But  though  I'eacO  i8  our  aim, 

patnots,  who,  members  of  the  Provincial  Con-  Yet  the  iSwn  we  disclaim. 

gress,  ha<l   tarried  at  Lexington   on   being  in-  Ifboughtby  our  Sov'reignty,  Justice,  or  Famei 

formed  of  Gage's  intention   to  arrest  them  on  «"Ti8  the  Are  of  the  flint,  earh  American  warms; 

their  return  to  Boston.    They  were  at  the  house  I^'  Rome's  haughty  victors  boware  of  collision, 

-T»          ¥            i-iii             jx  ^^          ^t-         ixa  Lot  them  bring  all  the  vassals  of  Kuropo  m  arms— 

Of  Kev.  Jonas  Clarke,  and  Gage  thought  to  siir-  we  ro  a  world  by  ourselves,  and  disclaim  a  division. 

prise  and  capture  them  at  midnight.     The  vigi-  while  with  patriot  pride 

UntWarren,learningthesecretof  theexpedition,  ^^  ^^  ^„  suMrus%orctToS'd^ide. 

sent  Paul  Revere  to  warn  the  patriots  of  their  ,,^                                   ^    =.i. .        •  ,     ^ 

,                 T>                    •*.    1     ^/-ii      /    ^           X.  "Our  mountains  are  crowned  with  imperial  oak, 

danger.   Kevere  waited  at  Charlestown  for  a  sig-  whose  roots,  like  our  liberties,  ages  have  nourished; 

nal-light  from  the  sexton  of  the  North  Church,  But  long  ere  our  nation  submits  to  the  yoke, 

to«r....n  ii;>»  ^^  ♦i.«   4Vv«..r»n.i   «...,.«.,..  ..*   ,.<*  *i.  Not  a  tree  shall  be  left  on  the  fleld  where  it  flourished. 

warn  him  of  the  forward  movement  of  the  m,„„m  mvasion  imi>ond. 

troops.     It  was  given,  and  on  Deacon  Larkin's  Kvery  grove  would  descend 

swift  horse  Revere  sped  to  Lexington.     At  a  From  the  hill  tops  they  shaded,  our  shores  to  defend. 

little   past    midnight    he    rode    up    to    Clarke's  "  Let  our  patriots  destroy  Anarch's  pestilent  worm, 

!«».«««,     „.i.:  .u    ».«    *•.,-.  1     ^         1    1    »        Ol                *  Lest  our  liil>erty'8  growth  should  be  checkod  by  corrosion; 

houae,    which    he    tound    guarded    by    Sergeant  Then  let  clouds  thicken  round  us.  wo  heed  not  the  gu.rm,    ' 

Jlouroe  and  his  men.      In   hurried   words   he  our  realm  fears  no  shock  but  the  earth's  own  explosion. 


ADAMS,  ELECTION  OF 

TtiuiiKh  lliBlr  tlfMK  bridgp  thi 

At  the  hume  of  Miijiir  Kiissell,  ctlitor  of  the 
UOHUni  StKlinel,  tbv  aiitlior  oflored  it  to  thnt  )^ii- 
lletnun.  "ItiHim|ioi-fect,''tMiiiIRiia(H;ll,"willinnt 
tlie  iiani«  of  WaHliiiigtoii  in  it."  Mr.  F 
Ubuiit  to  take  some  wiuc,  urben  Rniwel]  politely 
uiid  good-nntureill.v  iuterfereil,  Baying, "  You  cau 
liave  uoDe  of  my  wine,  Mr  Paiiie,  until  you  liave 
wTitt«n  anotber  slnnzii  witii  Wasliiiigtou'B  name 
in  it."  Puiiio  wallicd  baclc  and  fortb  a  few 
iDiiinI«8,  railed  for  a  pen,  and  wi'ote  tbe  fiftb 
verse  in  the  poem  as  follows  : 


ADAMS'S  PROPHECY 

rorfli  Ills  bniid  tow.irds  Hutchin 
mill  ill  a  voice  not  Innil  but  clear,  be 
luiid  :  "  If  yuil  bavo  power  to 
one  I'Cgiment,  you  bave  power  to  re- 
iiiovn  both.    It  is  at  your  ihtjI  if  yon 


Kot.  1 


•rtth  III 


Willie  Uie  nrtli  twan  ■  pbiDt  ur  IIhj  mi 

Tbis  song  became  imiueiisoly  pupninr,  and 
was  snug  all  over  tlio  couiitry^in  tbeatrcs  niid 
otbor  public  jilnces,  in  drawiug-roonis  and  worli- 
sliops,  iiiid  by  the  buys  in  the  streets.  Tile  sale 
of  it, printed  ou  a  "broadside," yielded  tbo  au- 
thor {^  (iruflt  of  ti50. 

Adama  (John  Quincy),  Eloctioii  ot,  a»  Pres- 
ident. AVIieu  Monroe's  adminiatratlon  wna 
drawing  to  a  close,  several  proiniueut  men  were 
spoken  of  as  candidates  for  tbe  Presidency — 
William  H.Crawford.Johii  Quincy  Adams,  Henry 
Clay,  John  C.  Calhonn,  and  Aiidruw  Jaeknoii. 
Tbe  votes  ill  tbe  aiitiiinu  of  IftM  showed  that 
the  people  had  not  elected  either  of  tbe  candi- 
dates ;  and  when  the  votes  ot  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege were  counted,  it  was  fonnd  that  the  choice 
nf  President  devolved  n[>on  the  Ilcmse  nf  Bepi?- 
sentativvs.  In  Fobriiiiry,  lft!5,  that  biHly  chose 
.lobn  Qiiincy  Adams  Presideiit,  and  Jobii  C.  Ciil- 
bonn  Vice-PreBidciit.  Mr.  Adunis  reccivcil  tbe 
votes  of  thirteen  states  on  the  fii'st  ballot, 
Geuerai  Jackson  seven  states,  and  Mr.Crawfortl 
fonr  stiites.  Ml'.Calhoun  received  the  votes  of 
1H2  of  the  elertora,  U);ainst  78  for  all  others.  The 
Electoi'al  CoUcno  '""^  given  Jackson  the  largest 
vote  ot  liny  condid^ite— 99— and  Adfinis  84. 

Adanu  (Saml'rl)  oTBrawea  Sntcblnson. 
Immediately  after  tbu"  Boston  Massacre  "(which 
see),  a  monster  meeting  of  citizens  of  Boston 
was  held  in  tbe  Old  South  Meeting- house,  and 
oppi>iiitt'<l  a  cnnimitt«e,  cousisting  of  Samuel 
Adiinis,  John  Hancock,  William  Molinenx,  Will- 
lam  Pliil]l|)s,  JiHH'pb  Warren,  Jushna  Hcnshaw, 
and  Sninnel  Petiilwrton,  to  call  on  Lieutooant- 
govemor  Hutchinson,  and  demand  the  removal 
of  the  British  lroo|>s  from  Boston,  by  present- 
ing resolutions  to  that  etTect  adopted  by  the 
meeting.  Adams  submitted  tbe  n'soliittons. 
The  Lieutenant-governor  and  Colonel  Ualrymple 
were  disposed  to  temporize.  Hutchinson  said 
he  had  no  power  to  remove  all  tbe  troopn. 
Adams  proved  that  he  had,  by  the  terms  of  the 
charter.  Still  t)ie  crown  officers  hesitat^td. 
Adams  resolved  that  there  should  be  no  more 
ttmini;  w  ith  the  will  of  tbe  people.    Stretching 


trembled;  and 
Adams  after- 
wards said. "  I 

sight."  After  conferring  t-ogetber  in  a  whisper, 
llntchinson  and  Dalrymple  promised  to  send 
all  the  troops  to  Castle  William,  in  Boston  Har- 

Adama's  (John)  CaUnet  MlniHtMS  (1797). 
Timothy  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State;  Oliver 
Wolcott,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  James 
M'Henry,  Scicrctary  of  War ;  Charles  Lee,  At- 
tiiriiey-geiicral.  TbIs  was  the  cabinet  council 
left  by  Washington,  which  Mr.  Adams  a<lopted. 
Wasliingtou's  first  cabinet,  had  all  resigneil  dur- 
ing Ibo  early  part  of  bis  second  term  of  otHce, 
and  the  n)>ove-iiamed  gentlemen  were  appointed 
during  1795  and  1796. 

Adaiiia'B(J')iiNq.}  Cabinet  Mliiiat«n(18!»). 
President  Adams  nominated  for  bis  caliinet  Hen- 
ry Cltiy,  of  Kentucky,  Secretary  of  State ;  Rich- 
ard Kush,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  the 
Tn>asnry ;  James  Uai'bonr,  of  Virginia,  Secretary 
of  War.  These  nominations  were  all  immedi- 
ately confirmed  by  unanimous  votes  excepting 
that  of  Mr.Clay,  against  whom  fourteen  vot«B 
were  cast.  Sainiiel  L.  Southard,  whom  Monroe 
had  appoiuted  Secretary  of  the  Nuvy,  Dec.  9, 
1823,  was  continued  iu  office ;  so  also  was  Will- 
iam Wirt,  appointed  Atlorney-geneml  by  Monroe, 
Dec.  lb,  len.  John  M'Lean,  of  Ohio,  appointed 
PostuiUBtcr-geiierul  by  Monroe,  Doc.  9,  IceM,  waa 
also  continued  iu  office. 

Adama'a  (John)  Fropheoy.  While  John 
Adams  was  teaching  scboul  at  Worcester,  in 
1755,  at  the  ago  of  twenty  years,  be  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  Nathan  Webb,  in  which  ho  remarked: 
"Mighty  states  and  kingdoms  are  not  eiempted 
from  change.  .  . .  St>on  after  the  Reformation,  a 
few  people  came  over  iut«  tbis  new  world  for 
conscience'  sake.  Thin  apparently  trivial  inci- 
dent may  transfer  the  great  seat  of  empire  to 
America.  ...  If  we  cau  remove  the  turbulent 
Gallics,  our  people,  according  to  the  exactest  cal- 
culations, will,  in  another  century,  become  morn 
uumerotia  thau  in  England  itselfl     The  united 
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force  of  Europe  will  not  be  able  to  subdae  ns. 
Tbe  only  way  to  keep  ii8  from  setting  up  for 
uarselves  in  to  disunite  us."  Less  than  thirty 
years  afterwards  the  prophet  stood  before  the 
monarch  of  England  as  the  representative  of  an 
American  republic,  where,  only  ten  ycai-s  be- 
fore, were  flourishing  English  colonies.  And  j nst 
a  century  after  that  prophecy  was  uttered  the 
number  and  strength  of  the  people  here  exceed- 
ed the  calcnlation  of  young  Adams.  The  pop- 
ulation then  was  more  than  double  that  of  Eng- 
land; and,  while  his  country  was  fiercely  torn 
by  ciTil  war,  its  government  defied  the  power 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Papal 
States,  whose  rulers  were  enemies  of  n^publican 
l^ovemment.  Lord  Kames  uttered  a  similar 
prophecy  in  1765. 


I's  (C.  F.)  Resolution  (1860).  When 
tlie  spirit  of  secession  was  rampant  in  Congress 
late  in  December,  1860,  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
of  Massachusetts,  tried  to  soothe  the  passions  of 
the  Sonthom  politicians  by  offering,  in  the  House 
Committee  of  Thirty -three  (see  Thirty -eighth 
Conffreu)j  a  resolution,  *^That  it  is  expedient  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to 
the  effect  that  no  future  amendment-s  of  it  in 
regard  to  slavery  shall  be  made  unless  proposed 
by  a  slave  state  and  ratified  by  all  the  states.'' 
It  was  passed  by  only  three  dissenting  voices  in 
the  committee. 

Adama's  Scheme  of  Gk>veniment  John 
Adams  saw  with  alarm  the  contagion  of  revo- 
lution that  went  out  from  Paris,  in  1789,  affect- 
ing England,  and,  in  a  degree,  his  own  country. 
It  was  different,  in  form  and  substance,  from 
that  which  had  made  his  own  people  free. 
With  a  view  to  avert  its  evil  tendencies,  he 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  a  newspaper,  en- 
titled "  Discourses  on  Davila."  These  coutained 
an  analysis  of  Davild's  History  of  the  Civil  War  in 
F^ranee,  in  the  16th  century.  In  those  es8«iy8  he 
maintained  that,  as  self-esteem  was  the  great 
spring  of  human  activity,  it  was  important  in  a 
popular  government  to  provide  for  the  moderate 
gratification  of  a  desire  for  distinction,  applause, 
and  admiration.  He  therefore  advocated  a  lib- 
eral use  of  titles  and  ceremonial  honors  for 
those  in  office,  and  an  aristocratic  Senate.  He 
proposed  a  popular  Assembly  on  tbe  broadt^st 
democratic  basis  to  counteract  auy  undue  influ- 
ence; and  to  keep  in  check  encroach inoutj^  upon 
each  other  he  recommended  a  powerful  execu- 
tive. The  publication  of  these  essays  at  that 
time  was  nnfortunate,  when  jealousy  was  rife 
io  the  public  mind  concerning  the  National 
Constitntion.  His  ideas  were  so  cloudily  ex- 
pressed that  his  meaning  was  misunderstood  by 
many  and  misinteri)reted  by  a  few.  He  was 
charged  with  advocating  a  monarchy  and  a 
hereditary  Senate.  The  essays  disgusted  Jeffer- 
son, who  for  a  time  cherished  the  idea  that 
Hamilton,  Adams,  Jay,  and  others  were  at  the 
head  of  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  republi- 
can institntions  of  the  United  States. 


There  was  far  from  unanimity 
of  sentiment  in  opposition  to  British  authority 
even  in  Boston.     With  the  Boston  Port  Bill 


(which  see)  came  Governor  Hutchinson's  recall. 
He  had  been  waiting,  in  seclusion,  for  fear  of  the 
indignant  populace,  to  find  an  opportunity  to 
leave  the  province  for  England ;  and  before  he 
departed  (June  1, 1774)  120  merchants,  and  many 
lawyers,  magistrates,  and  principal  men  of  Bos- 
ton, with  others  at  Salem  and  Marblehead,  sign- 
ed an  address  to  him,  in  which  they  expressed 
entire  approbation  of  his  public  conduct,  and 
affectionate  wishes  for  his  prosperity.  These 
"addressers"  were  afterwards  required  to  re- 
cant, and  those  who  refused  to  do  so  became 
refugee  loyalists,  who  fled  from  Boston  in  1776. 

AddresaeB  and  Remonstrancea  were  sent 
to  King  George  in  1768  against  the  taxation 
schemes  of  Parliament,  by  the  assemblies  of 
Massachusetts,  Virginia,  Delaware,  and  Georgia. 
These  were  all  couched  in  respectful  language, 
but  ever  firm  and  keenly  argumentative,  haviug 
for  their  premises  the  chartered  rights  of  the 
various  colonies.  But  these  voices  of  free-born 
Englishmen  were  not  only  utterly  disregai'ded, 
but  treated  with  scorn.  The  pride  and  the  sense 
of  justice  and  self-respect  of  the  Americans  were 
thereby  ontraged.  It  was  an  offence  not  easily 
forgiven  or  forgotten. 

AddreaseB  of  the  People  of  New  Nether- 
land.  The  first  address  of  the  people  of  New 
Nutherland  to  the  authorities  in  Holland  was  in 
October  and  November,  1643.  The  savage  con- 
duct of  Governor  Kieft  (which  see)  towards  the 
surrounding  Indians  had  brought  the  Dutch  col- 
ony into  great  distress  because  of  the  hostili- 
ties of  the  barbarians.  Kieft,  in  the  extnunity 
of  perplexity,  had  called  the  people  together  to 
consult  upon  the  crisis,  and  begged  them  to 
choose  a  new  popular  council.  They  chose  eight 
energetic  citizens,  who  seized  the  jeins  of  gov- 
ernment and  prepared  for  defence.  On  Oct.  24, 
they  a<ldressed  to  the  College  of  XIX.  at  Amster- 
dam, and  on  Nov.  3,  to  the  States-General,  state- 
ments of  the  sa<l  condition  of  the  colony  caused 
bv  Kieft's  bad  conduct.  Two  letters  were  also 
sent  directly  by  citizens  of  New  Amsterdam, 
written  in  simple  but  eloquent  language.  In 
these  letters  the  eight  men  drew  a  pitiable  pict- 
ure of  their  sufiorings  —  women  and  chihlren 
starving ;  their  homes  destroyed ;  the  people 
skulking  around  the  fort  at  Manhattan,  where 
they  were  **  not  one  hour  safe."  They  prayed 
for  assistance,  to  save  them  from  **  the  cruel 
heathens."  Tlie  winter  that  followed  was  a  ter- 
rible one  in  New  Netherland.  A  second  appeal 
from  the  Council  of  Eight  Men  at  Manhattan  to 
the  College  of  XIX.,  in  October,  1644,  reiiched 
that  bo<ly  while  it  was  considering  the  first  ad- 
dress. The  second  gave  a  bolder  and  more  defi- 
nite statement  of  the  grievances  of  the  colonists, 
and  more  specific  charges  against  the  governor, 
to  whose  acts  all  their  troubles  were  attributed. 
They  asked  for  his  recall.  The  States-General 
had  already  peremptorily  ordered  the  West  In- 
dian C<mipany  to  take  measures  to  relieve  the 
people,  but  the  corporation  was  bankrnpt  and  ^ 
powerless.  The  immediate  purpose  of  the  eight 
men  was  gained,  for  Kieft  was  ordered  to  Hol- 
land, and  Lubbertus  van  Dincklagen,  the  former 
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slioriff,  was  appoiuted  provisional  governor,  nn-  France.  This  paper,  published  in  the  Au 
til  the  couimission  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  was  is-  was  intended  more  for  the  American  people 
sued  in  May,  1645.  for  the  American  government. 

Adet,  Pierre  Augustus,  was  bom  in  Nevers,  Admiral  of  Ne'vr  England.  Francis  \ 
France,  in  1763 ;  died  about  1832.  Ho  was  edu-  was  commissioned  Admiral  of  New  Eng 
rated  for  the  artillery  service ;  but  leaving  it,  in  1623,  with  power  to  restrain  such  ship 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  sciences,  came  upon  that  coast  to  fish  without  the 
and  became  a  skilful  chemist.  Engaging  in  sent  of  the  Council  of  Plymouth ;  but  fin< 
politics,  he  was  successiYely  chief  of  the  admin-  the  fishermen  too  stubborn  and  numerous  t 
istratiou  of  the  colonies;  member  of  the  Council  controlled,  on  his  ariival  in  June,  1623,  he 
of  Mines ;  colleague  of  tlie  Minister  of  Marine  in  ed  to  Virginia.  This  iut'Orference  with  the  ] 
1793;  resident  at  Geneva  in  1794 ;  and  ambassa-  England  fisheries  called  forth  a  petition  to  '. 
dor  to  the  United  States  in  1795-97.  Here  he,  liament  from  the  owners  of  the  fishing-vesi 
too,  interfered  too  much  in  local  politics,  and  be-  and  an  order  was  issued  that  the  business  shi 
came  unpopular  with  the  government  party.  He  be  free.  In  the  spring  of  1624  about  fifty  i 
issued  an  inflammatory  address  to  the  American  lisli  fishing-ships  appeui*ed  on  the  New  Engl 
people,  in  which  he  accused  the  a<lministration    coasts. 

ofWashington  with  violations  of  the  friendship       Advertising  in  the  United  States.     ' 
which  once  existed  between  the  United  States   advertisement  of  business  of  every  kind  in 
and  I  ranee.    On  his  return  to  1  ranee,  Adet  was   ij^,;^^^  gt^^iis  is  now  almost  universally  p 
called  to  the  tribunate,  and  in  1803  was  mrnle    tj^^i.     Agencies  have  been  established  as 
Prefect  of  Nevers.    In  1807  he  was  chosen  to  the   ^^^^^^^  between  the  advertiser  and  th«  veh 
French  Senate,  and  to  tiie  Chamber  of  Depnties,    f,,^  advertising.     The  first  agency  in  Amei 
m  1814,  as  a  Constitutionalist.     M- Adet  pub-    ^^  established  by  Orlando  Bourne,  in  1828,  j 
hshed  some  works  on  chemistry.     W  lule  m  the    ,y^  followed,  in  1840,  by  V.  B.  Palmer,  who 
United  states  he  wa«  a  busy  partisan  of  the  Re-    tablished  agencies  in  Philadelphia,  New  Yc 
publicans.     In  1.96  he  presented  to  Congress     ^^^  jj^g^^n      r^^^^  business  was  fully  syst^i 
in  behalf  of  the  ireiich  nation,  the  tri-colored    ^^^^^^  ^^  ^ggo,  when  complete  lists  of  all 
flag  ot  Prance;  and  jnst  before  he  left,  in  1797,    American  newspapers  were  kept  at  the  ag 
he  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  famous  note   ^ieg.      A   New   York   advertising   agency  n 
in  which  the  Directory  contrary  to  the  spirit  of    (ig^g)  publishes  an  Amencan  Newspaper  Dh 
the  treaty  of  1778,  declared  that  the  flag  of  the    ^^,.y^  ^^^i  employs  about  forty  persons  pen 
republic   would  treat  al    neutral  flags  as  they    „^;,^,y      ^he  amount  paid  for  advertising 
permitted  themselves  to  be  treated  by  the  Eng-   onorn.ons.     Harpers  Weekly  receives  from  $S 
ish.     Soon  afterwards  Adet  suspemled  his  dip-    ^  ^400  a  line   for  advertising,  according 
lomatic  fnnctions,  and  returned  to  France.  position  ;  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  $2.00 

Adet's  Final  Appeal.     Ten  days  after  the   ^-^  a  line,  the  latter  price  being  for  adverti 
issuance  of  his  "Coeka<le  Proclamation »'( which    ments  inserted  among  the  news  items.     So 
see),  the  French  minister,  Adet,  sent  a  note  si-    mercantile  firms  spend  $100,000  and  iL^OjOOC 
mnltaneously  to  the  State  Department  and  to   y^ai'  J"  advertising.     A  patent-medicine  dea 
the   J iirora  — the  opposition  newspaper  —  de-    paid,  in  one  year,  $250,000  for  advertisemeu 
manding,  "in  the  name  of  the  faith  of  treaties   The  Pacific  Railway  companies  paid  betwe 
and  of  American  honor,  the  execution  of  that   $400,000  and  $500,000  for  advertisements  in 
contract  [treaty  of  1778]  which  assured  to  the   year;  and  in  18G7  the  United  States  governrae 
United  States  their  existence,  and  which  France   collected  a  tax  on  nearly  $10,000,000  worth 
regarded  as  a  pledge  of  the  most  sacred  union    advertisements.     The  use  of  pictures  in  adv< 
between  two  people,  the  freest  upon  earth."  He   tising  is  coming  more  and  more  in  fashion, 
announced,  at  the  same  time,  **  the  resolution  of       AMcan  Labor-  supply  Association.     (S 
a  government  terrible  to  its  enemies,  but  gener-   Slave-trade  Reopened.) 

ons  to  its  allies."    With  grandiloquent  sentences         ._,         _,  _        ti.tt^iii 

he  portrayed  the  disappointment  of  the  French    ,  -^^an  Slave-txade.     In  New  Eng  and  tl 
nation  in  not  finding  a  warm  friend  in  the  Amer-    *^^®  ^^'^  begun  in  Massachusetts,  almost  . 
ican  government.     "  So  far  from  offering  the   multaneous ly  with  its  ship-buiiding  and  coi 
French  the  succor  which  friendship  might  have   "^^^^^^^    Indeed,  it  s;>on  fi>rmed  an   importa 
given,"  he  said,  "  without  compromitting  itself,    ^f^  ""^  **^*^  ^^l^*^"*'     ^  ^«  ^^"P«  ^^^"^  ^^\  ^?^^<> 
the  American  government,  in  this  respect,  vio-    ^^  s^ff^s  ^o  the  Canaries  were  in  the  habit  < 
lated  the  obligations  of  treaties."    This  was  fol-    torching  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  where  tin 
lowed  by  a  sumnmry  of  these  alleged  violations,    ^'•^"\^*\  ^^'^  negroes,  who  were  generally,  at  fin 
including  the  circular  of  179,3,  restraining  the   ^5"*f'^*^  Barbadoes  or  other  Lnglish  islam 
fitting-out  of  privateers  in  American  waters;   «^  ^^^  ^^^^t'  ^'1^'^\    Afterwards  the  demai 
the  law  of  1794,  prohibiting  hostile  enterprises   f*^"*  "^P^^?  *"  New  England  caused  many  to  I 
or  preparations  against  nations  with  whom  the    l>rought  directly  there  from  Africa,  and  Neif 
United  States  were  at  peace;  the  cognizance  of    P^''*>  ^'  ^'^  h^axme^  a  profitable  slave-market, 
these  matters  taken  by  the  American  courts  of       Agamenticus.   There  were  a  few  English  set 
law;  and  the  admission  of  armed  British  vessels   tiers  in  the  region  now  known  as  York  Count; 
into  American  waters.     He  complained  of  the    Maine,  between  the  mountiiin  and  the  sea,  i 
''  British  treaty"  as  inimical  to  the  interests  of    1636,  and  the  territory  was  named  Agamenticu 
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:l<ritzi-rlniiil,  ', 


II  wua  witbiD  tbe  grant  (civen  to  Onrge*  and 
llMvti.  Tlirre  a  city  waa  funued,  and  incurpo- 
nletl  in  1641,  iu  imitution  of  English  munici- 
psliliea,  with  a  major  aii<l  aMeitnen.  Tlie  city 
was  csIImI  Gorf^aiiu.  The  occupant*  uf  tbe 
Ui»1  i»  AgaineuticoB  vere  tenants  at  will  of 
Uie  proprietor.  Tliere  English  apple-neerts  were 
plantrd  ami  thriveil,  anil  on*)  of  the  tr^es  that 
■lirang  np  lived  and  bore  ft-iiit  nnnnally  so  late 
la  lifih,  when  it  was  cut  donu. 

LociH  John  Bi'dolpii,  nntnmlist, 
L  Motlier  pntinh.  noar  Nenfchulel, 
y  38,  ie07:  JM  Dec.  11, 1873. 
He  was  of  Hugue- 
not (lesoent,  was 
thoronghl.v  edn- 
cnteil  at  Heidel- 
berg ami  Munich, 
anil  received  the 
honoi'&rv  degite 
ofPli.Ix'  He  pnw- 
ecuted  bis  Htiiilies 
in  nntnral  history 
inl'ans.ivhei'eCu- 
vicr  ottered  him 
bis  collection  fur 
the  purjHise.  The 
liheruIilyofHnin- 
boldt  enabled  bim 
to  publish  his 
great  work{ie34- 
4i)on  Fomil  l^tha, 
in  five  vnlnmes,  with  an  nttos.  He  arrived  In 
Bushm  in  1916,  and  lectnred  there  on  the  Ani- 
mal KingdoiQ  and  on  Glaciers.  In  tbe  snin- 
mer  of  1A47  tbe  Snpcriuteinleut  of  the  Coast 
Snrvey  (which  see)  t«udered  hlin  the  facilities 
uf  that  service  for  a  conthiiiance  of  his  scieu- 
tiAc  invKHtiKations.  Profewuir  Agossiz  settled 
in  Cambridge,  and  was  iiiaile  Profiwsor  of  Zo- 
ology and  Geology  of  the  l.nwreaco  Scientific 
School  at  its  fuimdntlou  iu  1448.  That  year  he 
made,  with  some  of  his  pn(>ils,  a  scientitic  ex- 
ploration of  tbe  shores  of  Luke  Superior.  He 
•{terwanls  explored  the  stiuthern  coasts  of  the 
TuitiHl  States,  of  Bnuil,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Fociltc  Ocean.  An  oceoniit  nf  his  explorations 
»ii  tbe  Bruiiliau  coast  was  given  in  A  JoHriKi/  to 
Aroftl,  by  Mnt.A|{ivislz,in  tdST.  Ho  received  tbe 
Copley  Ue<lal  from  the  Knyul  Society  of  Lon- 
il'tn ;  from  the  Academy  of  Scieiices  of  Paris, 
tlie  Montboyon  Prize  and  the  Unvier  Priia;  tlio 
WiillostOD  Hedal  from  the  Geological  Society  uf 
London ;  and  tbe  Medal  of  Merit  fn>m  the  King 
of  Prussia.  He  was  a  member  of  many  scien- 
tiHc  scicieties,  and  tbe  univeniili»a  of  Dniilin 
and  Edinburgh  conferred  on  bim  tbe  bnnorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  ProfesHor  Agussiz  pnldishcd 
valuable  scientific  works  in  Etirupu  and  in  this 
CO  an  try. 

Agneir,  Jamba,  a  British  gciiemi,  who  came 
tn  Boston  lute  in  1775;  participated  in  tbe  mil- 
itary movements  'here  ;  stnil  was  engaged  in  the 
battle  nf  Lding  Island,  where,  and  in  subsequent 
campaigns,  he  commaudeil  the  fourth  brigade 
of  the  Royal  army.  He  accompanied  cx-Onver- 
□or  Tryon  in  bis  mnrauding  expcdiliou  to  Dnn- 


bury,  Conn.,  April  26,1779.  He  was  slightly 
wounded  in  tbe  battle  of  Brandywino  (Sept. 
II),  anil  in  tbe  battle  of  Germantown  (Oct.  4, 
1777)  he  was  slain.  His  remains  were  intend, 
with  those  of  Lieutenant  Bird,  in  tbe  Sonlh 
Burying  -  ground  at  Germantown  ;  and  over 
them  John  F.  Watson,  the  annalist,  placed  a 
neat  white-marble  slab. 

Agricnlttma  CoU«g«B.  In  1857,  J.  S.  Morill, 
U.C.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricult- 
ure of  the  House  of  Representatives,  inlroducinl 
a  bill  apprupriuting  to  the  several  states  a  por- 
tion of  the  public  lands  for  the  purpose  uf  en- 
couraging institutions  for  tbe  advancement  of 
agriculture  and  the  mi^chanic  arts.  Tbe  bill 
lingered  in  Coiigi-ess  (having  been  vetoed  by 
President  Buchanan)  until  July,  1862,  when  it 
became,  a  law.  The  act  provided  that  each 
state  sbouhl  receive  a  quantity  of  land  eqnal 
in  value  to  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  carb  of 
its  senators  and  representatives  iu  Congress  un- 
der the  ceusns  of  I860,  to  establish  at  least  one 
college  in  each  state  where  "  all  the  neeilful 
sciences  for  tbe  practical  avocations  of  life" 
should  lie  taught,  and  "  where  agriculture,  the 
funndation  of  all  present  and  fulnre  pros|>rrily, 
may  look  for  troops  of  earnest  friends  studyiug 
its  familiar  and  recondite  economies.''  li  pro- 
vided that  all  expenses  of  locatiun,  manage- 
ment, taxation,  etc.,  sbonld  be  paid  by  the  re- 
sjiective  state  treasurers,  Ibnt.  the  entire  pro- 
ceeds <if  the  sales  of  the  laud  may  forever  re- 
main nndiminished,  and  that  every  stale  ro- 
ceiving  tbe  grant  mnst  provide  an  inslitntion 
within  five  years  from  the  date  of  filing  its  ac- 
ceptance of  the  gront.  Every  slatu  in  the 
Uuion  but  Nebraska  had  eslnblisheil  one  or 
more  of  these  iiidiiHtrial  colleges  iu  1876,  in 
which  persons  of  both  sexes  muy  equally  enjoy 
the  bencliis  of  the  institution.  Each  student  is 
paid  a  sti]>ulated  sum  of  money  for  every  hour 
of  labor  given  to  the  institntion ;  and  by  this 
means  students  are  materially  aided  in  defray- 
ing the  expeus««  of  their  education.  In  thew 
colleges  the  mechanic  arts  and  rertoin  hrancb- 
es  nf  the  flue  aHs  are  studied.  The  ninveniput 
in  Cciugress  was  undonbledly  snggested  by  the 
snccess  of  the  "  Pcniisylvauia  Agricnllnral  Ci'l- 
legB,"  estaUlisheil  in  18M  by  the  lote'Dr.  Evau 
Pngh.  It  was  tbe  first  inntitutiou  of  the  kind 
established  iu  this  country. 
Agilcnltural  Jmpl«in«i)ta.  The  inannfHCl- 
e  of  sgricnltui'al  implements  in  llie  United 
Slates  is  n  very  extensive  and  profitable  indus- 
try. In  1B70  "there  were  over  SOOO  eHtubtish- 
menls  devoted  to  this  mnnnfaeture,  of  evety 
kind,  fh>m  the  hand-rake  to  the  reaper,  employ- 
Tiore  than  25,000  persona,  who  i-eci-ived  on- 
imnlly  over  (12,000.000  iu  wages,  and  pmdnred 
yearly  wares  valued  at  about  f.'i;!,00(l,l)tlO. 
Scarcely  a  single  agricnitnral  implement  re- 
lins  In  ilj<  nld  form  of  structure,  having  lirnn 
ipmved  so  as  to  economize  material,  time, 
anil  fenn. 

AgTlcaltnTal  Sool«tlea.    The  first  society  in 

e  nnitiMl  Slates  was  furmed  by  planteni  of 

South  Carolina  in  1784,  and  it  is  yet  iu  exist- 
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Biice.  The  licit  yeor  the  "PliiladelphiaSnr.iely  ar; 
fiir  Promoting  A(;''cultnre"  was  formed,  anil  in  nil 
1791  citizeus  of  Nuw  York  orgauixeil  u  siniilar 
society.  In  1792  the  "  HiUBachiiietts  Society  for 
PramiiliDg  Agriculture"  nas  oigaDized.  These 
were  city  iiiatittitiuiia,  iiiii)  not  L'iiiii|K>se(l  of  prac- 
tical farmem.  Tliity  deult  nitli  faelti  aud  t1iei>- 
riea.  The  iiinjority  of  IiiitthaiKlineu  then  did  not 
hear  nor  heed  their  apix'als  fur  Improvement. 
But  finally  the  more  Intelligent  of  that  cliuji  iif 
citizeiii  became  interested,  aod  a  couTention  of 
practical  funiiRre  iu  the  District  of  Culninbia, 
licld  in  1H09,  reunited  in  the  funnalion  of  tlie 
"Colnmbiaii  Agriciillural  Society  for  the  Pninin- 
tioD  of  Rural  and  Domestic  Ecounniy."  Tliny 
offered  iii-emliimH;  and  their  fair,  hi-Id  iu  May, 
IRID,  in  believed  ti>  Uo  the  firat  exhibition  uf  its 
kind  in  this  conntry.  Elknoah  Watson  (wliich 
see)  funnded  the  "  Berkshire  (Mnss.)  Agricnltii- 
ral  Society"  in  1810,  and  there  was  a  {•rami  "Aj;- 
ricultnral  Fair  and  Cattle  Show  "  at  Pilfsfield  ili 
Sepleuilier,  I8I1.  It  was  the  first  of  the  connty 
fain  held  in  this  conntry.  From  that  time  nii- 
til  uuw  there  has  been,  at  (irst  a  RradnnI,  and 
then  a  rapid,  increase  in  such  institiilious ;  and 
in  1876  they  existed  in  every  state  and  tcni- 
tory  of  the  Union.  There  were  then  full  tivo 
thnnsand  of  thoni  ill  the  Rfimbllc,  tlic  greater 
number  of  them  being  iu  tlie  cumpanitively 
new  Slate  of  lonu.  Ttiere  were  nne  hundred 
and  ninety-two  in  that  comuniuwculth. 
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ary,  1775,  to  .Tnne,  1776.  He  was  a  WArm  \ 
mid  was  tlirewu  iuto  prison  after  the  Bi 
took  possessiuu  of  Philadelphia,  late  in 
Ho  Tery  narrowly  escaped  the  horrors 
British  pi'ison-ship  in  New  York.  (See  Pt 
ikipi.)  He  issntd  the  tirst  American  editic 
the  Bible  in  17tf3,  by  which  he  lost  consiilei 
money.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
thornf  a  paper  entitled  .In  /n^Mirji  CuHterNis 
Principla  of  a  Commercial  Sji»tem  for  tht  V 
SlaUt. 

Alx-la-Chapelie,TRRATT  OF  (1748). 
treaty,  between  Great  Britain,  Frouce,  lloll 
tjcnnaiiy,  Spain,  and  Greece,  was  a  famous 
and  was  signed  liy  the  reprcsentjitit^  of  t 
i^espective  powers  on  the  18tb  of  October  (N 
174B.  By  it  the  treuties  of  Westphalia  (1( 
of  Ninicgnon  (1678-79),  of  BvBivick  (l«ff; 
I^trecht  (17111),  of  Baden  (1714),  of  the  Ti 
Alliiinee(1717),  of  tlieQnadmple  Alliance  (13 
»nd  of  Vienna  (173B),  were  renewed  and  . 
lirmud.  It  was  fomlly  hoped  this  treaty  w( 
iusure  a  ]>ermaiieut  ]>eace  for  Europe. 


Agricalture  and  Msnufactnrea,  Valine  of 
IN  THE  United  States.  The  entire  value  of 
the  aniinul  a);riciiltnral  proiiucts  of  the  United 
States  and  Territories  in  1870,  including  creps 
aud  liettevmeuls,  anintnls  slaughtered  and  sold 
for  slanglilur,  home  man u fact u res,  and  forest, 
niarkct'garden,  and  orchard  pi'oductti.  was  esti- 
mated in  value  at  about  t3,OI>0,llOO,<MK).  The 
t'otal  ]>ro4luct  of  our  manufaetnres  the  same 
year  was  valued  at  f4 ,23^,325,000,  or  $l,t»2.- 
325,000  more  than  the  total  value  of  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  country.  The  rapid 
increase  in  our  manufactured  priHlncts  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  amount  produced  in  18T0 
was  $U,213.i>25,000  more  than  in  1850,  an  in- 
crease of  over  300  i)er  cent,  in  twenty  years. 

Aid  from  Tiaaov,  In  the  spring  of  1777 
arms  aud  ammunition  for  tlie  American  patri- 
ots were  sent  fivm  France  (see  Beanmarchaiiiy 
These  arrived  at  Porlsuioiitii,  N.  H.,  in  a  French 
vessel  of  twuDty-fuur  guns.  There  were  more 
than  eleven  tliousBUil  miiBkete  aud  one  thou- 
sand barrels  of  gun|iowder.  At  about  the  same 
timo  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms  arrived  from 
the  siiuie  country  at  another  American  port. 
These  were  iutonded  as  gifts  to  the  Americans,  I 
to  enalilo  them  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Eng- 1 
land;  but  circumstances  frustrated  this  inten- 
tion, and  payniout,  in  part,  was  niudo  for  them. 

Aitkon.  Robert,  publisher  of  the  Grst  Amer- 
ican edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  was 
born  in  Scotland  in  1734,  aud  ilied  in  Philadel- 
phia in  July,  1802.  Mr.Aitheii  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia iiwa  Scotland  in  1769.  Ho  was  a  practi- 
cal prloter,  and  pnblisheil  the  Fenatghania  Mag- 
atint,  or  America*  Monthly  Mtueain,  from  Janu- 


Alabama.    The  soil  of  this  state  was  : 

troildeu  by  Europeans  in  1540.     Thetto  were 

followers  of  Do  Soto  (which  see).    In  1T02,  B 

ville,   the    Fr* 
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STATE  BIAL  OF  ALABAIA.  illtO    thls    COlony 

three  French  sh 
of  war  in  1721.  By  the  treaty  of  1763  this  reg 
was  translerrcil  by  France  toGreat  Britain.  A 
hama  formed  a  portion  of  the  State  of  Georg 
but  in  1798  the  country  now  iuctnded  in  1 
stales  of  Alal)aniu  and  Mississippi  was  orgi 
ized  as  a  territor}'  calle<l  Mississippi.  After  i 
Creeks  disappeared  (see  Crtrk  War)  the  reg) 
of  Alabama  was  rapidly  settled  by  white  pi 
pie,  aud  in  1819  it  entered  tlie  Union  as  a  sta 
The  slave  population  increased  more  rapid 
than  the  white.  Iu  the  Democratic  Natioi: 
Convention  at  Charleston  in  1860  the  delegal 
of  Alabama  took  the  lead  in  seceding  from  t 
convention  (see  Charlealon  ronreiitioH).  A  co 
ventioii  assembled  at  Montgomery  early  in  Jn 
iinry,  18G1,  and  on  tlie  11th  jNissed  an  ordinan 
of  secession.  (9iee  Alabama  OnHnaHcettfSeoemioi 
The  Alabama  senators  and  representatives  wit 
drew  from  CoTigress  Jnu.  21,  1861.  On  Man 
i:t  a  State  Convention  ratified  the  conttltutif 
adopted  by  the  Confederate  Congress.  The  a 
thorities  of  the  state  seized  the  national  pro; 
erty  within  its  borders,  and  sent  troops  to  Floi 
da  to  assist  in  rapturing  Fort  Pickens  and  othi 
public  works  there.  Alabama  sent  a  coiuiui 
sioiier  to  Washington  as  an  ambassador,  bnt  I 
ivas  not  received.     During  the  civil  war  thi 
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^^Oaned,  AlabaiaA  bore  b^r  sliare  of  the  biirdeD, 

^■■d  ber  cities  wicl  pluiiUtioiiB  HuBured  fruiu  tbu 

■"vKvagra  of  tbe  conflict.     WiUoii'm  cavulry  raid 

<-laruuf;b  the  state  caused  (treat  dastructioii  of 

(xruperty.    (See  FFiIjiim'i  Raid.)    Dnriug  tbe  war 

'A.lsbama  funiished  one   hanilred  and  tweiity- 

Cvro  tbouaaiitl  troops  to  the  Confederate  army, 

*»f  vrhmn  thirty-live  thnnsand  veiv  killed  or 

-^voniided.     Muiil);omery,  in  the  interior  of  the 

»Cat#,  was  the  Confeileiate  capital  until  July, 

IHfit.  when  tlie  seat  of  t;<ivBrimi<-iit  n-os  removed 

*o  Richmond.    At  llie  close  of  the  n-ar  a  provia- 

iuDa)  governor  for  Alabama  was  appointed  (Jnne 

SI,  1B65),  ami  in  Sepleuiber  a  conTeiition  reor- 

(laiiiiHl  (be.  civil  and  erimiiial  latm,  excepting 

Kiich  .-ui  related  lu  slavery;  dMiared  the  ordi- 

TiBiice  uf  secemion  and  the  stale  war-<lcbt  null ; 

I>iisM<.-d  Ml  orilinatice  against  slavery;  Hiid  pro- 

viiImI  fiir  nil  election  of  state  ofBcern,  who  were 

cliiiatin   in   Novemliev.      TliB  govcrumeiit   tlius 

cniistiliited  remained  In  force  nulil  nnperseded 

liy  military  rule  In  1867.     In  Novemiiur  of  tlmt 

year  u  convetitiou  CirmetV  a  new  constitnlinii 

for  the  Rtaic,  whieb  was  ratifled  Feb.  4.  1868. 

Stale  ofllcers  and  membei's  of  Congress  having 

been  duly  chosen,  aud  all  leqniremeiils  coui- 

pltHl  with,  Alabiuiia  Iwcamo  eiititletl  to  repre- 

seRlalion  in  Congress;   and  on  Jnly  14,  1868, 

'         the  niilitarv  relinqniNbed  to  the  civil  antlioi'i- 

tles  all  leg^l  coiitTcl.     Tbe  Fourteenth  anil  Fif- 

teeulh  Amendments  to  the  National  Constitn- 

tion  nere  ratified  by  Alabama,  the  lalter  Nov. 

16. 1870. 

AlalMMa,  Destruction  of  thr.  The  Ala- 
bama nas  a  Confederate  privateer;  nllritish  vea- 
m1, manned  chiefly  liy  Britlsb  eiiUJects  at  a  lirit- 
isb  port;  atmed  with  Brilish  cannon, and  pro- 


rfded  with  coal  and  other  supplies  ftvm  British 
soil-  Site  had  no  ackiiowleilgt^  Hag,  uor  rec- 
ogi>lM<l  nationality,  nor  any  arcesaible  port  to 
which  she  might  scud  her  prizes,  nor  any  legal 
tribunal  to  ailjndge  her  captures.  She  was  com- 
mended by  Kuphael  Semmcs,  a  native  of  Mary- 
laiMl,  and  rnatned  the  sens,  plniidering  and  de- 
stroying vessels  belonging  to  American  citixetis. 
Her  commander  atoidetl  contact  witli  American 
armed  vessels,  but  Anally  encountered  the  Kear- 
wr^  Captain  John  A.  Wiuslciw,offClicrboui^, 
France,  in  tbe  snmmer  of  1864.  On  June  19 
SemmcB  nent  out  of  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg  to 
fight  the  Storwarge,  which  was  watching  ber  out- 


side. She  was  followed  by  tbe  yacht  Derrkound 
(belougitig  to  Mr.  Lancaster,  oue  uf  tbe  English 
gentry),  a  sort  of  tender  to  tbe  Alabama,  to  lake 
care  that  Semmes,  if  defeated,  elionld  not  &I1 
into  the  bands  of  Winslow.  The  Altibanm  wvh 
accompanied  by  a  French  frigate  to  a  point 
iMyoud  the  territorial  waters  of  France.  At 
a  distance  of  seven  miles  from  the  Cherbourg 
breakwater,  the  Kmrsarge  turned  and  made  for 
the  Cun federals  cruiser,  whea,  within  1200yanlH 
of  her,  the  Utter  opeued  fire.  After  receiving 
two  or  three  broailsiiles,  the  Keanargt  respond- 
ed with  telling  effect.  They  fungljt  for  an  hour, 
the  steamers  moving  in  a  circle.  At  tbe  end  of 
the  hour  tlie  Atabama  was  at  the  mercy  of  ber 
autagooisl,  and  a  white  flag  was  displayed  over 
her  stem.  ReH|iecting  this,  Winslow  ceaxed  fir- 
ing. Two  niinnl«B  afterwards  the  Alabama 
tieacheronsly  fired  two  gnus  at  tbe  Stanargt, 
and  attempted  toruu  to  the  protection  of  French 
neutral  waters,  not  more  than  three  niilus  dis- 
tant. Winslow  opened  fire  again,  and  very  soon 
a  boat  came  to  bis  vessel  from  the  Alabama,  say- 
ing she  lioil  BUrieiidered  an<l  was  fast  sinking. 
Just  then  the  Detrhoavd  passed  by,  when  Wins- 
low bDmnnoly  asked  ber  owner  to  assist  him  in 
saving  the  unfortauate  crew  of  the  Alabama, 
which,  in  tnenty  minutes,  went  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  The  Keanargt  rescueil  sixty-five  of 
the  crew ;  the  Drerhound  picked  up  Seinmes,  his 
oGBcers,  and  a  few  mariners,  aud  carried  theni 
away  from  tlie  lawful  custody  of  Winslow,  t" 
Kngland,  where  ihat  connnaniler  was  received 
with  great  honor.  The  A'(ui'sar^«had  three  men 
badly  woundeil  —  oiie  of  them  mortally.  Tho 
Alabama  ha<l  nine  men  killed  and  twenty-one 
wounded.     (8<^e  IHbunal  of  Arbitration.) 

j^lflhawia  Otdluauc*  al  Seoeaalon  (1861). 
Elections  for  members  of  a  St^e  Convention  in     . 

i>  held  Dec.  24,  IH^,  and,  as  in  some  fS 
of  the  other  stales,  the  politicians  were  divided 
into  "Secessionists"  and  "  Co-operatlonist«." 
{Steilinimpiii(>Tdii>aKfeofSeee$*ioa.)  The  latter 
were  also  divided;  one  party  wishing  tbe  co-op- 
eraiionof  all  the  slave- labor  states,  aud  tho  otli- 
ig  only  for  the  co-operation  of  thecoltou- 
proilucingst:ites.  The  vot«  for  all  but  ten  coun- 
ties wa«,  for  Hfccsaion,  34,445 ;  and  for  co-oi>era- 
tion,  33,685.  In  the  ton  counties,  aonio  were  for 
seceAHion  and  some  for  co-uperatioD.  lu  the  con- 
venlioii  assembled  at  Moulgomery,  June  7, 1861. 
every  county  in  Ihc  state  was  represented.  Will- 
iam Brooks  was  choseu  president.  There  wax 
a  powerful  infusion  of  Union  sentiment  in  thi; 
ci>nvu]itlon,  which  endeavored  to  postpone  a  de- 
I,  nuder  the  plea  of  tlie  dosirableuess  of  c(i- 
opcratii'u.  A  committee  of  thirteen  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  an  Ordinance  of  Secession.  Ii. 
was  submitted  on  the  10th.  It  was  longer 
than  any  other  already  adopted,  bnt  similar  in 
tenor.  Thry  assnmed  that  tbe  commonwealth, 
which  had  been  created  by  tbe  uatkmal  govern- 
ment first  a  territory  and  then  a  state  (IBt9), 
had  "  delegated  Bc)ve[eiKn  powers  "to  that  gov- 
ernment, which  were  now  "  resumed  ati<l  vexteil 
in  the  people  of  the  State  of  Alabama."  The 
convention  favored  the  foruialion  of  a  confeder- 
acy of  slave-labor  states,  and  formally  invited 
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tbe  othera  to  Ketid  delegates  to  meet  those  of 
AIuImhiiu,  ill  ^neral  coiivpution,  on  the  4lli  of 
FobrimryiHtHoutgonieiy,  fur  consultation  on  tb» 
subject.  The  convention  was  not  hnnnonioiis, 
Union  men  were  not  to  be  put  down  without  a 
struggle.  There  was  a  minority  report  on  8e- 
oeisiou ;  and  smne  were  for  postponing  tbe  act 
until  the4tbnf  Hiin:b,with  abopeof  prenervlng 
the  Union.  Kicholas  Davis,  fi-uni  Northon  Al- 
abama, declared  his  belief  tliat  the  people  of  his 
section  would  notsnbmlt  to  any  disunion  scheme, 
wben  Yancey  (which  see)  ileuounce<l  him  and  liis 
fellow-citizeus  of  that  region  BH"tories,  traitors,  ' 
and  rebels,"  and  said  they  "  ought  to  be  coerced 
into  submission."  Davia  was  not  moved  by 
these  menaces,  but  ussni-ed  the  secessionists  that 
the  people  of  bis  section  wonhl  bo  ready  to  meet 
their  enemies  on  the  line  and  decide  the  issue 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  final  vote  on 
tbe  Oi'dinance  of  Secession  was  taken  at  two 
o'clock  P.M.  ou  Jan.  1 1,  and  resulted  iu  sixty-one 
ayes  to  thirty- nine  nays.  An  immense  niase- 
niceting  was  immediately  held  in  fivnt  of  tlio 
St-iite-hoiise,  and  timid  ''co-operationisU"  an- 
snred  the  multitude  that  their  conatituents 
would  support  tbe  orilinauce.  A  Secession  flog, 
which  tbe  women  of  Montgomery  bod  presenteii 
to  the  convention,  was  raised  over  the  capital. 
In  Mobile,  when  the  news  reached  that  city,  one 
hundred  and  one  guns  were  lired  in  honor  of 
Alabama,  and  fifl^reit  for  Florida.  At  night  the 
city  blu7.e<l  witb  tiretTol*ks,thc  favorite  pieces  be- 
ing the"Sonthern  Cross"  and  t1ie"Lone  Star." 
The  convention  had  voted  against  tbe  re-open- 
ing of  the  slave-trade,  and  ailjuurued  ou  Jan.  30, 

leei. 

Alabama  preparing  for  rovolt  (1860).  Her- 
scbell  V.  Johnson,  the  candidate  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent on  tbe  Dongins  ticket,  <leclared,  in  a  speech 
at  tiio  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  so  early  as 
Oct.  34,  I8r>0,  that  Alabama  nos  ripe  for  revolt 
in  case  Mr.  Lincoln  sbnuld  bo  elected ;  that  it 
was  pledged  to  withdraw  ft-oni  tbe  Union,  and 
had  »|ipropriatcd  $200,000  formilitary  contingen- 
cies. The  governor  suggested  secessiuu  at  the 
iH'giuning  of  November;  and  in  December,  UGO, 
tbe  confei'ence  of  tbe  "Methodist  Church  South," 
sitting  at  Montgomery,  declared  that  "African 
slavery,  as  it  existed  in  the  Sontberu  Slates  of 
tbe  Republic,  to  be  a  wise,  humane,  and  right- 
eons  instilntion,  approved  of  God,  and  calculat- 
ed to  piomote,  to  the  bigbest  possible  degree, 
tlie  welfare  of  the  slave;  that  the  election  of  a 
sectional  President  of  the  UniCe<l  States  whs 
evidence  of  the  hostility  of  tbe  majority  to  the 
[lenplc  of  tliu  Sonth,  and  which  in  fact,  if  not  iu 
iiinn,  diHsiiIvee  tile  uonipiict  of  union  between 
the  slates."    Northeru  Alabama  was  opiHtsed  to 
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AlaKfon,  FKAJfciBCO.  (See  Coronado.) 
Alarm  at  Hew  Tork.  When  Sir  Henry  Clin. 
ton,  ut  New  York,  beard  of  the  arrival  of  D'Es- 
tning's  fleet  off  the  Southern  coasts,  in  the  fall  of 
1779,  ho  feared  that  city  might  be  attacked  ;  so 
he  oiilered  llie  evaciiatinn  of  Rhode  Island  anil 
the  forts  on  tbe  Hudson,  nnil  the  concentration 
of  tbe  forces  around  the  headqnarters  of  tbe 


army.  He  had  lield  Rhode  Island  about  I 
yeaiv.  An  expedition  about  to  sail  fur  tbe  ' 
Indies  was  also  detained  for  the  defenoe  of 
York.  As  soon  as  Clinton  was  assured  of  tb 
parture  of  D'Estaing  for  France  (see  Siege  n 
ranimft), Clinton  embarked  for  Georgia  (Dei 
1779)  witb  7000  troupe.  About  that  time  I 
were  embiWied  abont  5000  Auierican  loya 
Of  these,  1000  were  already  at  Savannah, 
more  nailed  with  Clinton,  and  the  remal 
were  left  at  New  York,  with  Knypbausen, 
held  tbat  city  witb  a  strong  garrison. 

Alarm  in  New  Bngland.  Early  in  Sep 
her,  1774,  a  rnuior  spread  over  New  England 
British  ships  were  cannonading  Boston.  Vi 
over  tbe  rumor  reached  there  was  a  cry  to  a 
Men  of  all  ages  immediately  responded; 
witliin  two  daj-s  fnll  30,000  minute-men  ' 
under  arms  and  hastening  towards  tbe  siiffe 
town.  Tbe  rumor  was  false,  and  they  retn 
to  their  homes;  but  this  demonstriition  ol 
patriotism  of  the  peoplc,of  their  determina 
to  snglain  Boston  in  its  defiant  attitude,  mi- 
their  amazing  moral  and  physical  stren 
alarmed  Gage  and  made  bim  nu>re  circums 
and  conciliating.  It  inilnced  him  to  call  a  ii 
ing  of  the  MassacbuHelts  Assembly.  (See 
rincial  Congret*  of  Jfa*»oeftu»fH»).  This  g 
uprising  of  the  jwople  was  the  beginning 
mighty  movements  towards  the  graud  end 
de|)endenco. 

Alarming  Order  from  tha  War  Depaitn 
(1814).  At  tbe  beginning  of  August,  lrJ14,  A 
strong,  the  Seerutiiry  of  War,  ordered  Gen 
IxanI,  in  command  of  a  large  biMly  of  troop 
Plattsburg,  t<i  march  a  larger  )iortion  of  tbei 
co-operatu  witb  the  army  on  the  Niagara  ( 
tier.  This  onlor  produced  amazement  and 
dignalion  in  tbe  mind  of  Izant  and  his  offl< 
for  tliey  know  the  imminent  peril  of  immed 
invasion,  from  tbe  region  of  the  St.  Lawie 
of  a  large  body  of  Wellington's  veterans,  who 
lately  arrive<l  iu  Canada.  (See  Downfall  of  Hi 
Ifon.)  Both  tlie  army  and  peoplu  were  exp 
ing  an  occasion  for  a  great  I>att1e  near  the  : 
of  Lake  Champlain  very  soon,  and  this  o) 
produced  consternation  iimong  tlie  iuhabita 
Izard  wrote  to  the  War  Department  in  a  toni 
remonstrance,  Aug.  11,  "1  will  make  tbe  m< 
ment  yon  direct,  if  pussilile;  but  I  Rball  di 
with  tbe  apprebonsion  of  risking  tbe  foraenii 
my  coiuniund,  aud  with  the  certainty  that 
erylhing  in  this  vicinity  but  tbe  lately  erec 
works  at  Piatlsburg  anil  Cnniberbiud  Head  w 
in  less  than  three  days  after  my  depai-ti 
be  in  the  poBsessiou  of  the  enemy."  Nine  d 
nft«rwanls  Izard  wrote  to  tbe  Soerotary : 
innsl  not  be  responsible  for  tlio  conseqiieucee 
abandoning  my  present  strong  position.  1 1 
obey  orders,  and  execute  tliem  as  well  as  I  kn 
bow."  Tbe  removal  of  this  force  invited  the 
vasion  of  Prevost  iininediately  afterwards,  wh 
was  checked  by  the  American  urmy  and  ni 
at  Plottsburg,  whore,  with  great  diligence,  G 
oral  Mncomb  coucentratt^tl  troops  for  defei 
iDHiiediately  after  Izuvil  left. 

ftia»w«  formerly  known  as  "Bussian  Aid 
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ica/'  is  a  region  in  the  extrende  northwest-em 
portion  of  North  America,  lying  north  of  the 
liarallel  of  50°  40'  N.  latitude,  and  west  of  the 
meridian  of  140"  W.  longitude,  inclnding  many 
islands  lying  off  the  coast.  The  Rnssians  ac- 
quired possession  of  this  territory  by  right  of 
discovery  by  Vitus  Behring  (which  see),  in  1741. 
He  discovered  the  crowning  peak  of  the  Alaska 
niouut4iins,  Mount  St.  Elias,  on  July  18.  That 
mountain  rises  to  a  height  of  between  16,000 
and  17,000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  same  chain 
is  Mount  Fairweather,  14,000  feet  in  height.  The 
mountain  country  has  now  ten  volcanoes  that  are 
active.  The  entire  coast-line  of  Alaska  meas- 
ures about  4000  miles,  taking  into  account  the 
smaller  indentations.  The  climate  in  some  parts 
is  most  agreeable.  In  the  interior  are  said  to 
be  numerous  lakes.  Its  valleys  are  fertile ;  its 
streams  abound  with  fish  and  its  forests  with 
game ;  and  its  islands  afford  the  most  exteuHive 
and  richest  fur-seal  fishing  in  the  world.  (See 
Fur-trade.)  Sitka,  or  New  Archangel,  the  cap- 
ital of  Alaska,  is  the  oldest  settlement.  It  was 
founded  by  Russian  fur-traders,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  country  was  a  sort  of  independent 
province,  under  the  rule  of  the  Russian-Ameri- 
can Fur  Company,  to  whom  it  was  granted  by 
the  Emperor  Paul  in  1799.  It  was  invested  with 
the  exclusive  right  of  hunting  and  fishing  in  the 
American  waters  of  the  Czar.  The  charter  of 
the  company  expired  in  1867,  when  the  govern- 
ment declined  to  renew  it.  In  1865-67,  the 
country  was  explored  by  a  scientific  corps  sent 
out  by  the  United  States  to  select  a  route  for 
the  Russo -American  telegraph  line,  a  project 
which  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the 
successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  (which 
see).  Early  in  1867,  negotiations  were  begun 
for  the  purchase  of  the  territory  by  the  United 
States,  and  a  treaty  to  that  effect  was  ratified 
by  the  U.  8.  Senate  May  20th,  the  same  year. 
The  price  paid  was  $7,200,000.  In  October  Gen- 
eral Level  H.  Rousseau  (which  see),  a  comnirs- 
sioner  for  the  purpose,  formally  took  possession 
of  the  region.  Alaska  pixiniises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  territories  of  the  Re- 
public. It  is  a  military  and  collection  district, 
with  headquarters  at  Sitka.  There  is  not  yet 
(1876)  a  territorial  government  organized  for 
Alaska. 

Albany,  First  Colonial  Coxventiox  at 
(1689).  Thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  opening 
hostilities  of  the  French  and  Indians  on  the 
frontiers,  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Plym- 
outh, and  Connecticut  sent  conmiissioners  to 
Albany  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  Five  Nations,  all  of  whom,  excepting  the 
Mohawks,  had  renewed  their  covenant  of  friend- 
ship with  the  English.  This  covenant  was  re- 
newal June  27, 1689,  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
Count  Frontenac  in  Canada.  The  commission- 
ers held  the  conference  in  September  following. 
They  tried  to  persuade  the  Five  Nations  to  en- 
gage in  the  war  against  the  Eastern  Indians. 
They  would  not  agree  to  do  so,  but  ratified  the 
«-xi»ting  fiiendship  with  the  English  colonies. 
**  We  promise,**  they  said, "  to  preserve  the  chain 
inviolably,  and  wish  that  the  sun  may  always 
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shine  in  peace  over  all  oar  heads  that  are  com- 
prehended in  the  chain.** 

Albany,  Second  Colonial  Convention  at 
(1748).  In  the  summer  of  1748,  when  news  of  the 
preliminary  treaty  of  peace  reached  the  col- 
onies, a  convention  or  congress  of  colonial  gov- 
ernors was  called  at  Albany  for  a  twofold  pur- 
pose: (1)  to  secure  a  colonial  revenue,  and  (2)  to 
strengthen  the  bond  of  friendship  between  the 
Six  Nations  and  their  neighbors  in  the  West, 
and  the  English.  Only  Governors  Clinton  and 
Shirley,  two  able  commissioners  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  one  (William  Bull)  from  South  Caro- 
lina, were  present.  With  the  latter  came  the 
Grand  Sachem  and  some  chiefs  of  the  Catawbas, 
a  nution  which  had  hmg  waged  war  with  the 
Iroquois.  (See  Cataichas.)  There  was  an  im- 
mense number  of  the  Six  Nations  present.  The 
royal  governors  failed  to  gain  anything  for  them- 
selves in  the  way  of  a  revenue,  but  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  the  Indians,  including  the 
tribes  along  the  southern  borders  of  Lake  Erie, 
were  made.  At  that  conference  the  commis- 
sioners from  Massachusetts  (Andrew  Oliver  and 
Thomas  Hutchinson)  presented  a  memorial  for 
adoption,  praying  the  king  so  far  to  interpose  as 
that,  while  the  French  remained  in  Canada,  the 
more  southern  colonies,  which  were  not  imme- 
diately exposed  to  hostilities,  might  be  obliged 
to  contribute  in  a  just  proportion  towards  the 
expense  of  protecting  the  inland  portions  of 
New  York  and  New  England.  Clinton  and 
Shirley  signed  and  approved  of  the  memorial, 
which  was  sent  with,  it  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  Plantations  (which  see). 

Albany,  Tuird  Colonial  Convkntion  at 
(1751).  The  kindly  attitude  manifested  towards 
the  French  by  the  Six  Nations  excited  the  jeal- 
ousy and  alarm  of  the  English,  especially  of 
Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York.  As  yet,  the 
Iroquois  had  never  recognized  the  claim  of  the 
English  to  dominion  over  their  land,  and  they 
were  free  to  act  as  they  pleased.  Clinton  called 
a  convention  of  representatives  of  the  several 
English -American  colonies,  at  Albany,  and  in- 
vited the  Six  Nations  to  send  representatives 
to  meet  with  them.  Only  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  South  Carolina  chose  to  incur  the 
expense.  Delegates  from  these  colonies  met  the 
chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  (July  5, 1751 )  and  made 
a  treaty  of  friendship.  The  *' King*'  of  the  Ca- 
tawbas and  several  chiefs  accompanied  the 
South  Carolina  delegate  (William  Bull),  and  a 
peace  between  that  Southern  nation  and  the 
Iroquois  was  settled  at  the  same  time.  (See  Ca- 
Uiwbas  and  Iroquois.) 

Albany,  Fourth  Colonial  Convention  at 
(1754).  There  were  indications  that  the  Six  Na- 
tions, infiiieiiced  by  French  emissaries,  were  be- 
coming alienated  from  the  English.  The  col- 
onists were  uneasy,  and  the  British  government, 
acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  royal  governors 
in  America,  sent  a  circular  letter  tx)  all  the  colo- 
nial assemblies,  proposing  the  holding  of  a  con- 
vention at  Albany,  to  be  composed  of  commit- 
tees from  the  wneral  legislatures  and  represent- 
atives of  the  Six  Nations.     Seven  of  the  assem- 
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blies  raaponded,  soil  on  June  19,  1754,  twciity- 
Hve  Aekgfitun  utwiiibled  io  the  old  City  Hall  at 
Albany.  Jkiuvh  Du  Lniive.v,  ocliii;;  Governor  of 
New  York,  itrt'aiilud,  and  be  wan  autburiznd  by 
t)i«  Virgiuia  Lejjiidiitiii'o  to  npreaout  ttiut  I'ol- 
iiiiy  ill  tlie  cuiiveiiliou.  The  cliiufti  of  Ibo  Six 
NatiiiiiH  wvru  tliure  in  great  iinuiben,  of  whom 
"  King  Hoitdriuk,"  of  tliu  Mohawks,  wait  leailer. 
To  tlio  Iiiiliaiiit  1>e  Luucpy  tint  Hpiike,  aiid  Hun- 
■Irtck  reH|io]idei1  iii  words  of  hiltcr  reproof  of 
tlio  Eiigliali  for  tlicir  uegluct  of  |>i'e|>ni'atiouH  for 
(laiigvr.  "  Ijiiiik  lit  the  French,"  hti  luiid 
aie  men;  they  iiiv  fortifying  (every- 
where ;  hilt,  we  are  OHbamed  to  nay 
it,  yoii  are  like  wuiueu,  bai-e  and  oiieti, 
without  any  fort JHcnt ions.  It  in  lint 
one  step  from  Canada  hither,  ami  tliii 
Freiicli  may  easily  couie  and  turn  yoii 
oDt  of  d<H>rii.''  Rnt  the  bii»iiieHH  wiili 
the  Six  Nations  waa  elowd  aiuieuldy 
Ami  HatiHfar  tori  ly  byatreaty  of  fiieiid- 
Hhl{v  The  MudiuichnscttH  delogatiiiii 
was  auth»ri/ti1  to  pro|>oBe  a  ineuitiiiii 
'luitu  OH  iiiiportniit  as  a  ti-euiy  with 
the  IiidiaiiB.  It  wait  an  invitation 
for  t.lio  couveiitiuu  to  coiihiilw  the  iiiiestioii 
wbutlier  u  union  of  the  coloiiii-a  for  muttul 
ili'feiice  was  not  tIcHirahlu ;  and  they  wera 
empowered  to  agree  to  articles  of  inilon  or 
eon  federation.  Tlie  piii|Hiiiiliou  was  favoraldy 
received,  uud  a  cumniitlw.  coii]|HMed  of  one  dele- 
gate from  eoeh  colony,  waa  apjiuinted  tn  draw 
np  a  |>1aii.  Tlio  fertile  brain  of  ]>r.  Benjaoiiu 
Franklin,  a  delegate  fhnn  I'eiinitylvaTiia,  had 
conceivetl  a  plan  iK'fore  he  went  to  t)ie  couven- 
ti»u.  It  was  re|H)rted  by  the  coniniittce  and 
(uhipte«l  by  the  i'viivention,t]ie  Connecticut  del- 
egates alotiu  (liHNcnliiig.  It  pro)Hiited  a  grand 
council  of  forty-eight  menihen,  to  bo  chOHeii  by 
the  Heveral  ansumblicM,  the  repreiwntativeB  of 
each  colony  to  l>c,  in  nnnit)or,  in  proportion  to 
the  fwiitribntion  of  each  to  Ibe  geiiemi  treaHury. 
No  colony  was  to  have  more  thnn  seven  nor  less 
than  two  lueniberH.  This  congn^HS  van  to  clioose 
their  own  speaker  and  have  the  general  nianage- 
metit  of  nil  civil  iind  military  affairs,  and  to  en- 
act general  laws  in  conformity  to  the  British 
Const itnlion.  It  projKiHeil  to  have  a  preRideiit- 
goiK'Tiil.  appointed  and  paid  by  the  crown,  who 
■iKinId  have  a  negative  or  veto  power  on  all 
aetH  of  the  eoiigretM,  and  to  have,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  coiiHent  of  llio  congress,  the  ap|ioint- 
Dieiit  of  all  military  offle<>rH,  and  the  eulire  man- 
ageineut  of  Indian  atTaira;  the  civil  olllcers  to 
be  ap|M>inle<l  iiy  the  c<iiignwi  with  the  approval 
of  tlie  president-general.  This  plan  of  goveni- 
inent  Wre  a  slnnig  rcHemtilance  to  oiir  national 
couNtitniion,  which  Franklin  assisted  in  framing 
more  than  thirty  yfiini  ufterwanls.  (See  A'(t- 
lumal  ronnlifMfiUH).  TIiih  plan  was  siibmitted  to 
the  Li>rds  of  Troite  and  I'lantations  (which  see). 
Tlicy  did  not  approve  of  it,  nor  recototnend  it  to 
the  king  for  coiiKideration.  Tbcy  thought  there 
wiLH  too  much  demorracg  in  it.  The  aiutemblics 
did  not  fiivor  il,  liecanse  they  thought  them  was 
too  nineli  prcrogatire  in  it.  So  it  was  rejected. 
Albany  RegBncy.  A  name  popularly  given 
to  a  fi:w  active  and  able  men  of  the  Dumocratic 
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Party  more  than  Bfly  years  ago,  of  whom  Uartin 
Van  Buren  waa  n  leader,  having  tbeir  head- 
<inarters  at  Albany,  tlie  political  capital  of  the 
Stat«  of  New  York,  au<l  who,  in  a  great  degrev, 
Gonti-nlled  the  aetion  of  their  party  throughout 
the  llninu,  Tbeir  tirst  great  trial  of  strength 
was  seen  in  an  effort  to  elect  William  H.  Craw- 
ford President  of  the  United  States  in  1S24,  iu- 
Btead  of  John  Qnincy  Adams. 

Albaiiiazle,UEHTKUCTiONurTHii(1864).  The 
AlbeiiiarU  was  a  |H)werfiil  Confederate  "  ram  " 
that   ^latralled   tbu    waters   off   the    coast  of 
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tolier,  lrtG4,  Lieutenant  W.  it.  Cushiug,  a  daring 
young  officer  of  the  United  Stales  Navy,  under- 
took to  destroy  it.  It  was  lying  at  Plymouth, 
iH'hind  a  burricoile  of  logs  thirty  feet  in  width. 
With  a  small  sli'nm-lannch  equipped  an  a  tor- 
liedo-bont,  Cnshitig  moved  in  towards  Plymouth 
on  a  dark  nigtit  (Oct.  27,  1HG4)  with  a  crew  of 
thirteen  ofttcers  and  men.  part  of  whom  bad  vol- 
nnteered  for  this  service.  The  launeb  bad  a  cut- 
ter in  tow.  They  were  within  twenty  yards  of 
the  "ram"  liefore  they  wen^  discovered,  when 
its  pickets  began  Driiig.  lii  the  face  of  a  severe 
discharge  of  ^ninskotry,  Cushiug  pressed  to  the 
attack.  He  drove  his  lannuh  fur  into  the  log 
harrii-iide.  lowered  his  tori>edo  boom,  and  drove 
it  din-ctly  under  the  overhang  of  the  "mm." 
The  mine  was  expliHled,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment one  of  the  guns  of  the  Albemarle  burled 
a  heavy  bolt  that  wuut  criisliiug  through  and 
destroying  the  launch.  CnsUing  aud  his  com- 
panions leaited  into  tlie  water,  hut  only  one  be- 
sides the  commander  escajwd  <lrowning  or  capt- 
ure. Oiisliing  swum  ashore,  crept  into  a  swamp, 
and  was  fuinnl  anil  cared  for  by  some  negroes. 
The  tor|iedo  had  destroyed  tlic  Albemarle,  aud 
she  settled  down  in  the  mud  in  Plytuoutb  har- 
Flymoutb  was  I'eeuptureil  (Oct.  31)  by  a 
wiuadmn  under  ConimiNlore  Macomb,  with  some 
prisoners  nnd  vulnnble  stores, 

AlbOTMirlo  Sonud,  Navai.  Battle  in.  The 
Confederate  general  H«ke,afler  capturing  Plym- 
outh (whiob  see),  pnieuedeil  to  Newbem  and 
demaiideil  its  surrender.  The  eominander  of 
the  Albemarle,  a  powerful  "ram,"  started  out 
on  Albemarle  Sound  to  assist  lluUe,  when  his 
vessel  encountered  (May  5.  IH(H)  tlio  Sattacv*, 
Lieutenant-comniunder  V.  A.  Koao.one  of  Cap- 
tain Meluiicthon  Smith's  block  ml  ing  s(|uadrun 
in  tlie  Sound.  Tim  Albemarle  wus  heavily  armctl 
with  Brooks  nnd  Whitworth  guns.  After  a  brief 
eaunouade  the  HatHKiu  struck  tliu  mouBtet  ft 
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blovr  which  pushed  it  partly  nnder  water  and 
nearly  sunk  it.  When  the  "  ram  "  recovered,  the 
two  vessels  harled  100-poiiDd  shot  at  each  other 
at  a  distance  of  a  few  paces.  Most  of  those  from 
the  Sasiacu9  glanced  off  from  the  Albemarle  like 
hail  from  granite.  Three  of  the  shots  from  the 
Sanacu9  entered  a  part  of  the  '*  ram ''  with  de- 
structive effect,  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
Albemarle  sent  a  100-ponnd  Brooks  bolt  through 
one  of  the  boilers  of  the  Sas8€icu9,\i\\\\ug  three 
men  and  wounding  six.  The  vessel  was  filled 
with  scalding  steam  and  was  unmanageable  for 
a  few  minutes.  When  the  smoke  and  vapor 
passed  away,  the  Albemarle  was  seen  moving 
towards  Plymouth,  firing  as  she  fled.  The  Saa- 
MciM  slowly  followed,  but  finally  desisted  for 
want  of  steam.  The  victorious  Sassacus  had 
captured  another  Confederate  vessel  with  valu- 
able gnus.     Hoke  fell  back  from  Newbern. 

Aloott,  Amo8  Bronsox,  an  American  edu- 
cator ;  was  bom  at  Wolcott,  Conn.,  Nov.  27, 1799. 
He  became  a  successful  teacher  of  an  infant 
school  in  his  native  state.  Removing  to  Bos- 
ton, he  soon  became  conspicuous  as  a  teacher  of 
the  very  young.  He  finally  settled  in  Concord, 
Mass.,  where  he  studied  natural  theology  and 
the  best  methods  for  producing  reforms  in  diet, 
education,  and  civil  and  social  institutions.  By 
invitation,  he  went  to  England  in  1842,  to  teach 
at  "  Alcott  Honse,^  a  name  given  to  a  school  at 
Ham,  near  London.  Return  iug  to  America,  with 
two  English  friends,  he  attempted  the  foui)ding 
of  a  new  community,  calling  the  farm  "Fruit 
Lauds."  It  was  a  failure,  and  he  again  went  to 
Conconl,  where  he  has  since  resided,  living  the 
life  of  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  conversiug  in 
cities  and  in  villages,  wherever  invited,  on  divin- 
ity, human  nature,  ethics,  as  well  as  on  a  great 
variety  of  practical  questions.  His  daughter, 
Louisa  Mary,  is  a  pleasing  writer  of  fiction. 

Alden,  James,  Rear-admiral  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  was  born  in  Portland,  Maine,  March 
31, 1810;  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Feb.  6, 1877. 
He  became  a  midshipman  in  1828;  lieutenant  in 
1841 ;  commander  in  18S5 ;  captain,  Jan.  2, 1863 ; 
and  commodore,  July  25, 1866.  He  was  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  South  Sea  Exploring  Expedition 
(which  see)  under  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  and  served 
under  Commodore  Conner  on  the  Gulf  coast  of 
Mexico  during  the  war  with  that  country.  He 
was  active  in  the  reinforcement  of  Fort  Pickens ; 
in  the  expedition  against  Galveston  ;  as  com- 
mander of  the  Bichmond  in  the  passage  of  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip ;  in  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans ;  and  at  Vicksburg,  Port  Hudson,  Mobile 
Bay,  and  Fort  Fisher.  Admiral  Alden  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  and 
Detail  in  1869. 

Aldrioh,  Thomas  Bailky,  was  bom  in  Ports- 
month,  N.  H.,  in  1836.  He  entered  upon  mer- 
cantile life  at  an  early  age,  and  at  the  same  time 
•*»g*g®d  in  writing  verses  for  the  Now  York 
Journals.  The  first  collection  of  his  poems  wtis 
published,  under  the  name  of  **  The  Bells."  in 
1855,  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  His 
most  successful  poem,  **  Babie  Bell,''  was  pub- 
lished in  1856,  and  soon  afterwards  he  abandoned 


mercantile  for  literary  pursuits.  In  1856  he 
Joined  the  staff  of  the  Hom^  Journal,  published 
by  Morris  and  Willis.  Mr.  Aldrich  is  also  a 
pleasing  writer  of  fiction  in  prose.  He  edited 
Every  Saturday  from  its  foundation,  and  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  periodical  publications 
of  our  country^ 

Alexander  and  Philip,  Indian  kings.  M.os- 
sasoit  (which  see)  died  in  1660.  Three  or  four 
years  before  his  death  he  took  his  two  sous, 
Wamsutta  and  Metacomet,  to  Plymouth,  and 
asked  that  both  should  receive  English  names. 
The  first  (and  the  oldest)  was  named  Alexander, 
and  the  second  Philip.  Alexander  succeeded  his 
father  as  chief  sachem  of  the  Wampauoags.  In 
1661  he  was  compelled  to  go  to  Plymouth  a  pris- 
oner, on  suspicion  of  being  leagued  with  the 
Narragansets  in  hostile  designs  against  the  Eng- 
lish. The  suspicion  was  not  sustained  by  evi- 
dence. On  his  way  to  Plymouth  the  chief  was 
taken  suddenly  ill,  and  in  a  few  hours  died,  it 
was  said  of  a  fever  brought  on  by  rage  and  mor- 
tification. His  young  wife,  who  became  the 
squaw  sachem  Witamo  (which  see),  believed  he 
had  been  poisoned  by  the  English.  This  event 
soured  the  minds  of  Philip  and  his  followers 
towards  the  English,  and  was  one  of  the  indirect 
causes  which  led  to  King  Philip's  War  (which 
see). 

Alexander,  Archibald,  D.D.,  was  born  in  /' 

Augusta  (now  Rockbridge)  County,  Va.,  April       / 
17,  1772;  died  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Oct.  22, 1851.      . 
He  was  of  Scotch  descent,  and  became  teacher  in 
a  Virj^inian  family  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  / 
In  1791  he  entered  the  ministry  as  an  itinerant/ 
missionary  in  his  native  state.    In  1789  he  l>ey 
came  President  of  Hampden-Sidney  College ;  left 
it  in  1801 ;  married  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wad- 
dell,  the  celebrated  "  blind  preacher"  in  Virginia, 
and  afterwards  (1807)  became  pastor  of  a  Pres- 
byterian church  in  Philadelphia.   In  1810  he  was 
elected  President  of  Union  College,  Georgia,  but 
did  not  accept  it.     On  the  establishment  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  in  1811,  Dr. 
Alexander  was  chosen  it^s  first  professor,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  death,  a  period  of  forty 
years.    Among  his  numerous  writings  his  OuU 
lines  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  used  as  a 
text-book  in  several  colleges,  is  most  extensive- 
ly known.    It  has  passed  through  many  editions 
in  various  languages. 

Alexander^  Baiiton  Stone,  a  brevet  Briga- 
dier-General U.  S.  Army,  was  born  in  Kentucky 
ill  1819,  and  graduated  at  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  in  1842.  He  was  made  Second 
Lieutenant  of  Engineers  in  1843,  and  captain  in 
1856.  For  services  at  the  battle  of  BulPs  Run, 
July,  1861,  he  was  breveted  major,  and  in  March, 
1863,  was  commissioned  Major  of  tlie  Engineer 
Corps.  For  meritorious  services  during  th«» 
Civil  War,  he  was  breveted  brigadier -general 
in  March,  1865.  Active  during  the  war,  he  was 
consulting  engineer  in  Sheridan's  army  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  was  at  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Creek,  Oct.  19, 1864. 

Alexander,  James,  an  active  public  man  in 
the  province  of  New  York,  to  which  he  emigrated 
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fram  Scotlaud  id  1715,  wliere  be  nas  born.  He 
di«a  ill  New  York  City,  April  2, 1756.  He  imil 
fled  fr<iui  Scotland  because  of  hU  peril  tiiere  hs 
aa  atiliereut  of  tbe  "Yonilg  Pretender."  He 
was  iiccouipaDied  by  Wiiliani  Sinitb,  B^^rwards 
chief-justice  of  tbe  province  und  it-s  Jiistorian, 
Hb  was  made  Survejor-general  of  New  Jersey 
and  New  York,  was  eecretary  of  tlie  latter  col- 
ony, and  attained  emiuenco  iu  the  profemiion  of 
tlie  law.  As  atConiey-general  of  the  province 
and  occiipaut  of  other  tmportaut  poaitiuns,  be 
became  distinguished.  He  was  one  o£  tbe  able 
counsel  who  ilctfeiided  tbe  freedom  of  tbe  press 
ill  tbepereoti  of  John  Peter  Zeoger  in  1735.  (See 
Ztnger,J.P.)  Because  of  the  part  which  be 
took  ill  that  famous  trial  be  wus  arbitrarily  ex 
eluded  from  the  bar,  but  whs  reinstated  in  1T37 
Mr.  Alexander  was  associated  with  Franklin  ai  il 
others  iu  founding  tbe  American  Pbilosopl  ic  il 
Sociely.  He  was  the  fittber  of  William  Altx 
ander,  known  aa  Lord  Stirling,  a  general  iu  the 
Coutiiientnl  army. 

Alezander,  .Sir  William,  patentee  of  Nova 
Scotia,  w)i8  a  poet  and  court  favorite,  to  n  horn 
James  I.  and  Charles  1.  were  mncb  attached 
He  was  biiru  at  Henstrie,  Scotland,  iu  1580 
died  in  1640.  He  became  tbe  anihor  of  versos 
nbeu  be  was  fourteen  years  olil,  and  was  cher- 
ished by  Scotchmen  as  adescemlant  of  tbe  Muc- 
doualds.  His  Aurora  coutaiued  more  than  one 
hundred  sonnets,  songs,  and  elegies  whicb  dis- 
played tbe  effects  of  ill-reqniteil  love.  Wheu 
the  Council  for  New  Euglaud  (see  Plsmoittk 
Company)  i>erceived  the  intentiou  of  llie  French 
heyonil  the  St.  Croix  to  push  their  settlements 
westward,  they  granted  to  Sir  William  (wliu  had 
been  knighted  iu  1614)  nil  of  the  territory  now 
known  as  New  IJrunswick  and  Nova  Seotia,  ex- 
oe|iling  a  (>ait  of  Acadia  pro|Kr;  and  tbe  king 
cunflrnicd  it,  and  issned  a  patent  Sept.  10,  ltl21. 
The  territory  granted  was  called  Nova  Scotia — 
New  Scutlaud— and  it  was  given  to  Sir  William 
and  bis  heirs  iu  fee  without  conditions.  It  was 
«n>cted  into  a  royal  palatiuat«,  the  pToprieCiir 
beiug  invested  with  the  rights  and  powers  of  a 
couut-palatiiie.  It  was  designed  to  settle  the 
territory  with  Scotch  emigrants,  who  should 
form  a  barrier  agaiust  French  encroachments. 
A  colony  was  accordingly  planted,  and  Sir  Will- 
iam belli  possession  ten  years  before  he  was  dis- 
placed by  the  French.  In  16^,  Charles  I.  (who 
had  Just  succeeded  his  deceased  father),  in  order 
to  help  Sir  William  plant  a  successful  colony  or 
sell  the  domain  in  parcels,  creatfld  the  order  nt 
"  Barociets  of  Nova  Scotia,"  tlio  title  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  purchasers  of  large  tracts  of  land 
there.  Ho  also  gave  tbe  proprietor  the  privi- 
lege of  coining  base  copper  money.  In  1636  Sir 
William  was  aptiointcd  Secretary  of  Stale  fur 
Scotland,  Keeper  of  the  Signet  in  1627,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Exuhoi|ner  in  1638,  also  Lord  of 
Cauadii.  In  16.'«l  lie  was  ereafeil  Viscmmt  Stir- 
ling, and  in  1633  Earl  of  Stirling  aud  Viscount 
of  Camilla.  In  1628  the  Council  for  New  Eng- 
land gave  him  a  grant  of  territory,  which  in- 
cltideil  a  part  of  Long  Island,  opposite  Cnniiec- 
tiont;  bntr  be  was  not  able  to  manage  his  colo- 
uitfttloD  aobemus  iu  Nova  Scotin,  aud  he  sold  bis 
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domain  to  the  French.  Lord  Stirling's  title  e 
piivd  with  the  6fth  earl  (1739),  but  other  claii 
ants  appeared  afterwai'ds.  (See  Stirling,  Gt 
eral  Lard.) 

AlezBiid«r,  William  (Lord  Stirlino),  w 
born  in  New  York  City  in  17:;i6.  He  was  a  a> 
of  Secretary  Alexander  of  New  Jersey.  H 
mother  was  t1 
willow  of  D 
vid  Provoost, 
wealthy  me 
chant  of  Ne 
York,  when  h 
father  marric 
her.      Attach* 

of  tl 
army,heattrac 
ed  the  notice  i 
General  Shirle; 
andwasforthn 
LuK    BT  Kuin  years  his  aid-di 

camp  and  pruato  secretary  He  went  to  Ed( 
lanil  and  Scotland  in  1755  and  before  his  n 
turn  he  prosecuted  his  claim  to  tbe  earldom  o 
Stirling  but  was  nnsnccessful  He  spent  mue 
of  biB  fortune  iii  the  matter.  It  was  geuerall. 
believed  that  he  was  the  rightful  heir  tn  th 
title  and  estjiles,  aud  he  assumed  the  title  o 
Lord  Stirling,  by  which  ho  was  ever  aftertvanl 
known  in  America.  When  the  quarrel  witi 
Great  Britain  began  io  the  colonies  Lord  Stir 
ling  espoused  the  cause  of  tlie  polriota.  It 
1775  bo  was  appointed  a  colonel,  and  in  March 
1776,  was  comtiiisnioued  a  biigailier- general  ii 
the  Continental  army.  When  Gi-neral  Lee  wen' 
south.  Lord  Stirling  was  placed  iu  command  ol 
the  troops  in  and  arouud  (he  city  of  New  York 
After  conspicuous  service  in  tbe  battle  ofLon^ 
Island  (Aug.  27, 1776)  he  was  made  a  prisoner 
but  was  soon  exchanged;  and  in  1T77  be  wot 
commissioned  by  Congress  a  iiiojor-geiierHl.  H( 
fought  with  Washington  on  the  Brandywine  on 
"  .  11,  1777,  and  was  siiecially  distinguished 
at  Uermantoivn  and  Monmouth,  comnmiidine 
the  left  wing  of  tbe  American  army  in  the  last- 
named  engagement.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
faithful  of  Washingtini's  soldiers  during  tbe 
war.  William  Alexander  (Limi  Stiriiug)  mar- 
ried  a  daughter  of  William  Livingston,  of  New 
Jersey,  aud  hud  been,  like  his  father,  snrveyor- 
geueral.  He  was  an  exrelli.'ut  mutbematiclaii 
and  astmnnincr.  I»rd  Stirling  was  one  of  tbe 
founders  of  the  "New  Yoi'k  Society  Ltbrary," 
and  also  of  King's  (now  Coluiubia)  College.  Al- 
exander Humphrey  h,  born  in  Birmingliam,  Eng- 
land, in  lTH:t,  claimed  the  earldom  of  Stirling. 
In  1H24  he  obtaineil  tbe  royal  license  t^o  assume 
the  name  of  Alexander,  because  he  bail  a  mater- 
nal grandfather  of  that  name,  and  his  deceased 
mother  was  a  great- great -gnindd a ngbtcr  of 
John  Alexander,  fourth  son  of  William  Alexau- 
the  last  earl  of  Stirling,  and  all  interme- 
diate boil's  had  become  extinct.  For  a  short 
bo  exercised  the  privileges  of  an  earl,  and 
ren  claimed  vast  poHsessions  in  Nova  Sco- 
(See  Sir  nuiiam  Alaandrr.)  But  after  a 
legal  iuvedligatioQ  be  was  stripped  of  bia  titlee 
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Alcatander  VX,  Pope.  Rodrigo  Lensnoln, 
a  native  of  VolKDcitt,  Spiiiii,  was  electt^d  Poiie, 
and  assDmed  tbe  nanus  of  Aleiandi^r  VI.  He 
naa  boru  iu  1431;  mude  Pu|>e  Aug.  11,  1492; 
nud  dird  Ang.  8, 1503.  Hix  mother  ivaa  a  Bor- 
gia, and  Cffisar  aud  Lucretia  Bui^gia  were  tiro 
of  bis  five  illegitimate  children  by  hia  mistrem, 
RiMa  Vanozza.  Hi»  death,  some  historiana  say, 
was  caused  by  his  accident-ally  taking  a  poison- 
ed (Iranght  iotended  for  a  large  party  of  canli- 
nala  ivhi>ni  he  had  invited  hi  a  banquet.  (See 
Popt't  Gj/I.) 

Alexandria  plnndorod.  Wbile  tbe  Britiab 
forces  nere  making  their  way  acroM  Maryland 
tonania  Waabington  (Angnst,  1614),  a  portion 
of  tbe  Britinb  fleet,  cauaiatiug  of  two  frigates 
of  36  and  3«  gnna,  tn-o  rocket-Hbtps  of  IB  guns, 
two  Itotub.veHScle  of  B  guns,  and  uue  acbuoner 
of  2  guns,  sailed  up  the  Potomac  nnder  the 
charge  of  Commodore  Gordon  of  tbe  Sea  Harm 
(see  Soigm't  Long  Crviit),  and  eaaily  passed  the 
giiiie  of  Furt  WaMbingCon,  the  defences  of  wbiub 


I  invader  contented  bimaelf  with  burning  one  ves- 
'  sel  and  loading  several  olheis  with  plniider,  for 
lie  became  in  too  great  a  liiiny  to  depart  to  wait 
for  tbe  bidden  merchnndise  and  the  raising  of 
the  scuttled  vessels.  Tbe  squadron  sailed  down 
.  tbe  Potomac,  annoyed  all  tbe  vrny  by  batteries 
.  and  the  militia  on  tbe  shore,  tbe  former  quick- 
;  ly  constnicled  and  armed  with  heavy  guns  fioin 
veissela  sent  by  Commodore  Rodgnrs  from  Balti- 
more, and  also  others  sent  dowu  from  Washing- 
ton. Tbe  British  sqnndmn,  hoving  au  oggre- 
gale  of  173  guiia,  passed  out  safely  into  Chesa- 
peake Bay  on  Sept.  5. 

Alglen^  TitmtTTR  to.  Stretching  along  tbe 
Boutbern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  from 
ttie  wostom  frontier  of  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  are  four  provinces — Tunis,  Tripoli,  Alge- 
ria, and  Morocco — called  BarbaryStates,from  the 
Berbers,  the  ancient  iubabitants.  From  their 
I  ports,  especially  from  Algiers,  went  out  pirali- 
'  cal  veasela  to  depredate  upon  tbe  commerce  of 
other  peoples.  So  early  as  17ffi  two  American 
vessels  had  been  captured  by  these  corsairs,  and 
tlieir  crews  (twenty-one  persons)  had  been  held 


the  government  had  neglected.  The  British 
squadron  appeared  before  tbe  fnrt  (Aug.  27), 
when  tbe  commander  blew  up  the  magn/iiie 
■nd  fled.  The  squadron  passed  and  anchored 
in  front  of  Alexandria,  nine  miles  beluw  Wash- 
ington, on  tiie  IMth,  prepared  to  lay  the  city  in 
asbes  with  bombs  and  rockets  if  demands  were 
not  complied  with.  There  was  no  effective 
force  at  Aleiiandria  t»  oppose  tbe  invadera,  for 
the  able-bodied  meu  ami  heavy  guna  bad  been 
called  to  tbe  defence  of  Wasliingtou.  The  citi- 
EtT[is  nent  a  deputation  to  ank  Commodore  Gor- 
don upon  what  terms  be  tronld  consent  to  spare 
tbe  town.  He  replied  that  all  naval  stores  and 
onlnance,  all  tbe  shipping  and  its  fumilure, 
mercbanilise  of  every  description  in  the  city  or 
which  bad  been  carried  out  of  it  to  a  place  of 
safety,  and  refteshment«  of  every  kind,  must  be 
immediately  given  up  to  him.  Also,  the  vessels 
which  bad  been  scntlled  to  save  tiieni  from  capt- 
nre  mnst  be  raised  and  delivered  to  him.  "  Do 
all  this,"  he  said,  "and  the  town  of  Alexandria, 
with  the  exception  of  tbe  public  works,  shall  be 
■pared  and  the  inhabitants  sbiill  be  unmolest- 
ed." The  inhabitants  were  allowed  only  one 
boor  to  consider  these  harsh  terms.  They  were 
powerleM,  and  were  caoipelleU  to  submit.    The 


in  slavery  for  ransom.  The  Dey,  or  ruler,  of 
Algiera  demanded  sixty  thousand  dollars  for 
thi'lr  redemption.  As  this  sum  would  be  a  piti- 
cetlent,  other  means  were  sought  to  obtain  tbe 
release  of  the  captives,  in  a  message,  in  1*90, 
Presiilent  Wasbiugtou  called  the  attentiiin  of 
CongrsM  to  the  matter,  but  the  United  States 
were  without  a  navy  to  protect  their  commerce. 
For  what  protection  American  vessels  enjoye*! 
they  were  indebted  to  Portugal,  then  at  war 
with  Algiers.  In  1793  the  British  government 
made  a  secret  arrangement  with  that  of  Portu- 
gal, whereby  {wace  with  Algiers  was  obtained. 
Ill  that  arrangement  it  was  stipnlaled  tiiat  for 
tbe  space  of  a  year  Portngul  should  not  atri>rd 
protectii>n  to  the  vessels  of  any  nation  ngainet 
Algerine  corsairs.  Tills  was  for  tbe  purpose  of 
injuring  France.  Tbe  pirates  were  imniedinte- 
ly  let  loose  iiiion  commerce.  David  Humphreys, 
who  had  lieen  sent  to  Algiers  bj'  the  gnvemiuenC 
of  the  Unit^  States  to  make  arrnugemeiita  for 
the  release  of  American  conmierco  there  fi'<mi 
danger,  was  insulted  by  the  Dey.     Humjihi-eya 
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Meanwhile  the  United  Slat 
were  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Dey  t 
keep  his  corsairs  from  ADicricftn  < 
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From  1785  antil  the  ant.umn  of  1793,  when 
Washington  called  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  the  necessity  of  a  navy,  the  Algerine  pirates 
had  captured  fifteen  Ameiican  vessels  and 
made  one  hundrcfd  and  eighty  officers  and  sea- 
men slaves  of  the  most  revolting  kind.  To 
redeem  the  survivors  of  these  captives,  and 
others  t-aken  more  recently,  the  United  States 
government  paid  about  one  million  dollars  in 
ransom-money.  In  the  autumn  of  1795  the  gov- 
ernment was  compelled  to  agree,  by  treaty,  to 
pay  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers  an  annual  tribute  for 
the  relief  of  captured  seamen,  according  to  long 
usage  among  European  nations.  It  was  humil- 
iating, but  nothing  better  could  then  be  done, 
and  humanity  demanded  it.  In  1812,  the  Dey, 
offended  because  ho  had  not  receive<l  fmm  the 
American  government  the  annual  tribute  in 
precisely  such  articles  as  he  wanted,  dismissed 
the  American  consul,  declared  war,  and  his  cor- 
sairs captured  American  vessels  and  reduced 
the  crews  to  slavery.  The  American  consul — 
Mr.  Lear — was  compelled  to  pay  the  Dey  twenty- 
seven  thousand  dollars  for  the  security  of  him- 
self and  family  and  a  few  other  Americans  there 
from  horrid  slavery.  Determined  to  pay  trib- 
ute no  longer  to  the  insolent  semi -barbarian, 
the  American  government  accepted  the  Dey's 
challenge  for  war,  and  in  May,  1815,  sent  Com- 
modore Decatur  to  the  Mediterranean  with  a 
squadron  to  humble  the  Dey.  Decatur  found 
the  Algerine  pirat«-fleet  cruising  for  American 
vessels.  He  played  havoc  with  the  corsairs,  en- 
tered the  Bay  of  Algiers  (June  28),  demanded 
the  instant  surrender  of  all  American  prisoners, 
full  indemuitication  for  all  property  destroyed, 
and  absolute  relinquishment  of  all  claims  to 
tribute  from  the  United  States  thereafter.  The 
t^rrilied  Dey  complied  with  the  demand.  (See 
Barhary  Powers j  War  tciih  the.) 

Algonqains.  The  most  powerful  of  the  eight 
distinct  Indian  nations  found  in  North  America 
by  the  Europeans  in  the  17th  century  was  the 
Algonquin.  (See  Indiana.)  It  was  composed  of 
several  powerful  tribes,  the  most  important  of 
which  were  the  Ottawas,  Chip})ewas,  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  Menomonees,  Miamis,  Pottawattomies, 
Kickapoos,  Illinois,  Shawnoese,  Powhatans,  Co- 
rees,  Nanticokcs,  Lenni-Lenapes  or  Delawares, 
Mohegans,  the  New  England  Indians,  the  Abe- 
nakes,  and  Micmacs.  There  were  smaller  inde- 
|iendont  tribes,  the  principal  of  which  were  the 
Snsqnehaiinas  in  Pennsylvania;  the  Mannaho- 
acs  in  the  hill-country  between  the  York  and  Po- 
tomac rivers ;  and  the  Monacans,  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  James  River,  Virginia.  All  of 
these  tribes  were  divided  into  cantons  or  clans, 
sometimes  so  small  as  to  affonl  a  war-party  of 
only  forty  men.  The  domain  of  the  Algonquins 
covered  a  vast  region,  bonnde<l  on  the  north  and 
northeast  by  the  Esquimaux;  on  the  northwest 
by  the  Knistenaux  and  Athabascas;  on  the 
west  by  the  Dakotiis;  on  the  south  by  the  Ca- 
tawbas,  Cherokees,  Mobilians,  and  Natchez ;  and 
on  the  oast  by  Nova  Scotia.  West  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Blackfeetand  Cheyennes  are  regard- 
ed as  a  family  of  the  Algonquins.  The  original 
land  of  the  Ottawas  was  on  the  west  side  of  Lake 


Huron ;  but  they  were  seated  npon  the  Ottawa 
River,  in  Canada,  when  the  French  discovered 
them,  and  claimed  sovereignty  over  that  region. 
(See  Ottatras.)  The  Chippewaa  and  Pottawatto- 
mies weve  closely  allied  by  language  and  friend- 
ship. The  former  were  on  the  southern  shores 
of  Lake  Superior ;  the  latter  occupied  the  isl- 
ands and  mainland  on  the  western  shores  of 
Green  Bay  when  first  discovered  by  the  French. 
In  1701  they  seatetl  themselves  on  the  south- 
ern shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  (See  Chippe- 
was  and  Pottawattomies.)  The  Sacs  and  Foxes 
are  really  one  tribe.  They  were  found  by  the 
French,  in  1680,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Green  Bay.  (See  Sacs  and  Foxes.)  The  Menom- 
onees are  among  the  few  Indian  tribes  who  oc- 
cupy the  same  domain  as  when  they  were  dis- 
covered by  Europeans  in  1699.  That  domain  is 
upon  the  shores  of  Green  Bay,  and  there  the  tribe 
remains.  (See  Menomonees.)  The  Miamis  and 
Piankeshaxcs  inhabited  that  portion  of  Ohio  ly- 
ing between  the  Miami  or  Maumee,on  Lake  Erie, 
and  the  watershed  between  the  Wabasha  and 
Kaskia  rivers.  The  English  and  the  Five  Na- 
tions called  them  the  Twigh twees.  (See  Mia- 
mis, Piankeshaws,  and  Twigktwees.)  The  Kicka- 
poos  were  on  the  Wisconsin  River  when  discov- 
ered by  the  French.  (See  Eickapoos.)  The  Il- 
linois formed  a  numerous  tribe,  twelve  thousand 
strong,  when  discovered  by  the  French.  They 
were  seated  on  the  Illinois  River,  and  composed  a 
confederation  of  five  families,  namely,  Kaskas- 
kias,  Cahokias,  Tamaronas,  Michigamies,  and 
Peorias.  (See  Illinois  and  Eickapoos.)  The 
Shawnoese  occupied  a  vast  region  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  and  their  great  council- 
house  was  in  the  basin  of  the  Cumberland  River. 
(See  Shawnoese.)  The  Powhatans  constituted  a 
confederacy  of  more  than  twenty  tribes,  includ- 
ing the  Accohannocks  and  Accomacs,  on  the  east- 
ern shore  of  Chesapeake  Buy.  The  confederacy 
occupied  the  region  in  Virginia  consisting  of  the 
navigable  portion  of  the  James  and  York  rivers, 
with  their  tributaries.  (See  Powhatans.)  The 
Corees  were  south  of  the  Powhatans,  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  in  Northern  North  Candina.  The 
Cheraws  and  other  small  tiibes  occupied  the 
land  of  the  once  |>owerful  Hatteras  family,  be- 
low the  Corees.  (See  Corees,  Cheraws,  and  Hat- 
teras.) The  Nanticokes  were  upon  the  peninsula 
between  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays. 
(See  Nanticokes.)  The  Lenni  -  I^napes,  or  Dela- 
wares, comprised  powerful  families — namely,  the 
Minsis  and  Delawares  proper.  The  former  oc- 
cupied the  northern  part  of  No  w  Jersey  and  a  por- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  latter  inhabitecl 
lower  New  Jei-sey,  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
River  below  Trenton,  and  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Schuylkill.  (See  Lenni-Lenapes  and  Dela- 
wares.) The  Mohegans  were  a  distinct  tribe  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  under 
that  name  were  included  several  independent 
families  on  Long  Island  and  the  country  be- 
tween the  Lenni-Lenapes  and  the  New  England 
Indians.  (See  Mohegans.)  The  New  England 
Indians  inhabited  the  country  from  the  Con- 
necticut River  eastwanl  to  the  Saco,  in  Maine. 
The  principal  tribes  were  the  Narragansets  ou 
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Rhode  Island  ;  the  Pokanokets  and  Wampano-  and  insnirection.   It;  also  provided  for  the  fining 

ngs  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Narraganset  Bay  and  imprisoning  of  any  person  guilty  of  printing 

iind  in  a  portion  of  Massachusetts ;  the  Massa-  or  publishing  *'any  false,  scandalous,  and  mali- 

chusetts  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  the  shores  cious  writings  against  the  government  of  the 

M>nthward ;  and  the  Pawtnckets  in  the  north-  United  States,  or  either  House  of  Congress,  or 

eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  embracing  the  the  President,  with  intent  to  defame  them,  or  to 

Pennacooksof  New  Hampshire.     (See  Aarro^an-  bring  them  into  contempt  or  di.si*epute.''    This 

»et8,  PokanoketSj  fVampanoags,  Maasiichuaetis,  Paw-  was  called  the  Sedition  Law,     These  laws  were 

tHckeU,  and  Ptnnacaoks.)  The  Ahenakes  were  east-  assailed,  with  great  vigor  by  the  Opposition,  and 

ward  of  the  Sacn.    Their  chief  tribes  were  the  were  deplored  by  some  of  the  best  fiiends  of 

Penobscots,  Norridgewocks,  Androscoggins,  and  the  administration.    Hamilton  deprecated,  them. 

Passamaquoddies.      (See    Penobscots,   Norridge-  He  wrote  a  hurried  note  of  warning  against  the 

wocks,  Androscoggins^  and  Passamaquoddies,)  Sedition  Act  (June  29,  1798)  to  Wolcott,  while 

Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  ( 1798).  The  greater  the  bill  was  pend  ing,  saying,  '*  Let  us  not  estab- 

part  of  the  emigrants  to  the  United  States  since  lish  a  tyranny.   Energy  is  a  very  different  thing 

the  adoption  of  the  National  Constitution  had  from  violence.     If  we  take  no  false  step,  we 

t»eeneitherFrenchmen,driven  into  exile  by  polit-  shall  be   essentially  united;  but   if  we  push 

ical  troubles  at  home,  or  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  things  to  the  extreme,  we  shall  then  give  to 

and  Irishmen,  who  harl  espoused  ultra -repub-  parties  frod^  and  «o/i(2t/j^."    Nothing  contributed 

lican  principles,  and  who,  Hying  from  the  severe  more  powerfully  to  the  downfall  of  the  Federal 

measures  of  repression  adopted  against  them  at  party  two  years  later  than  these  extreme  meas- 

home,  brought  to  America  a  fierce  hatred  of  the  ures. 

government  of  Great  Britain  and  warm  adraira-        am-^     "pi«.^,«,-  Tk  t^  i  •     t^  i 

7*.        -         \\'        v^  A  *u  Alison,  Francis,  D.D.,  was  bom  m  Dnncsral 

tion  of  republican  France.     Among  these  were  «       *     V    i      i   •     i«*a-     i-  a  -     t»i  -i    i  i  i  • 

^    g.  |.  J       1 1       •        1    i.  County,  Ireland,  in  170o;  died  in  Philadelphia, 

some  men  of  pure  lives  and  noble  aims,  but  ^r      oo  i-wn      tt  1     a        ■      •     i-^yoe        \ 

,    *^      ^        ....     ....  *     ,  Nov.  28, 1779.     He  came  to  America  in  1735. and 

many  were  desperate  p«l't«cal  intngaen.  ready  ,„  j^^g'^^  ^^^  ^^         ^^^^  ^^^         .^    ' 

to  engage  in  anv  «cheme  of  mischief.     It  was  ^  i  i  •         -l^  ^m,r^       ..,  ,•     j     fi    i. 

. .    ®  '^  ^,    .    •    .  1      ,  -  -«rtQ  *i  dclphia.     I^rom   1755  until  his  death  he  was 

estimated  that  at  the  begmuing  of  1798  there  ^j.  *      j  r>    r  i>  %«      i  nt  -i        i 

Oft  nnn  i.-        u         •    xi     tt  •*   i  a*  *  Vicc-provost  aud  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 

were  30,000  rrenchmen  111  the  United  States  or-  ri.u    r«  n  c-a  i  «•     i-  r  i  • 

,\       ,  ,  J     i.  1      X  tL{\e\i\n     u     1,  J  of  the  College  of  Pennsylvania.    His  chief  claim 

ganized  in  clubs,  and  at  least  50,000  who  had  .    ,  **  •    *i    *  i  ^.u    x  i.       i? 

r  1-i.i.rixTi-x-        fi^u  to  honor  among  men  is  that  he  was  the  tutor  of 

l»een  subjects  of  Great  Britain.     These  were  re-       ,  i        x-  a        •  i 

,   ,    •*   ,  A    XI     r^  ii.1        J  a  largo  nninber  of  Americans  who  were  conspic- 

garded  as  dangerous  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  «.  «„  •     *i  *.     c  i.\  i   *•      1%    ^ 

•     i-»no      1  •*!    T^  1  •       -i.  nous  actors  m  the  events  of  the  I'evolution  that 

m  1798,  when  war  with  Frauce  seemed  inevita-  i-  i    j  xu     •   j         i  r  xi      tt  -x  j 

, ,     ^  '  1      X    x-     xu  -i.      x-  i.\-  accomplished  the  independence  of  the  United 

Lie,  CongreHB  passed  acts  for  the  sec.mty  of  the  ^^^^J'^f  America. 

government  against  internal  foes.     By  an  act 

(June  18,  1798),  the  naturalization  laws  were  Allatoona  Pass  and  Marietta,  Events  br- 
made  more  stringent,  aud  alien  enemies  could  tween.  The  Confederates,  retreating  from  Re- 
iiot  become  citizens  at  all.  By  a  second  act  saca,  took  a  strong  position  at  Allatoona  Pass. 
(Juno  25),  which  was  limited  to  two  years,  the  Sherman,  after  resting  his  army,  proceeded  to 
President  was  authorized  to  order  out  of  the  fiank  them  out  of  their  new  position.  J.  C. 
country  all  alieus  whom  he  might  judge  to  be  Davis's  division  of  Thomas's  army  had  moved 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  down  the  Oostenaula  to  Rome,  where  he  de- 
States.  By  a  third  act  (July  6),  in  case  of  War  stroyed  important  mills  and  founderies,  and  capt- 
declared  against  the  United  States,  or  an  actual  ured  nearly  a  dozen  guns.  He  left  a  garrison 
invasion,  all  resident  aliens,  natives  or  citizens  there.  Meanwhile  Sherman  had  destroyed  the 
of  the  hostile  nation,  might,  upon  proclamation  Georgia  State  Arsenal,  near  Adairsville.  The 
of  the  President,  issued  according  to  his  discre-  Nationals  proceeded  to  gather  in  force  at  and 
tion,  be  npprehended  and  secured  or  removed,  near  Dallas.  Johnston  was  on  the  alert,  and 
These  were  known  as  Alien  Laws,  The  Presi-  tried  to  prevent  this  formidable  fiank  movement, 
dent  never  had  occasion  to  put  them  in  force.  Hooker's  corps  met  Confederate  cavalry  near 
but  several  prominent  Frenchmen,  who  felt  that  Pumpkinvine  Creek,  whom  he  pushed  across 
the  laws  were  aimed  at  them,  speedily  left  the  that  stream  and  saved  a  bridge  they  had  fired. 
United  States.  Among  these  was  M.  Volney,  Following  them  eastward  two  miles,  he  (Hooker) 
who,  in  the  preface  to  his  work* -4  View  of  the  fimnd  the  Confederates  in  strong  force  and  in 
Soil  and  Climate  of  the  United  States,  complained  battle  order.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued,  and  at 
bitterly  of  **  the  public  and  violent  attacks  ma^le  4  o'clock  P.M.  he  made  a  bold  push,,  by  Sher- 
npon  his  character,  with  the  connivance  or  in-  man's  order,  to  secure  possession  of  a  point  near 
stigation  of  a  certain  eminent  personage,"  mean-  New  Hope  Church,  where  roads  from  Ackworth, 
ing  President  Adams.  On  Jnly  14, 1798,  an  act  Marietta,  and  Dallas  met.  A  stormy  night  en- 
was  passed  for  the  punishment  of  sedition.  It  sued,  and  Hooker  could  not  drive  the  Confeder- 
made  it  a  high  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  ates  from  their  position.  On  the  following  inorn- 
tine  not  to  exceed  $5000,  imprisonment  from  six  ing  Sherman  found  the  Confederates  strongly 
months  to  five  years,  and  binding  to  goo<l  be-  intrenched,  with  lines  extending  from  Dallas  to 
havior  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  any  Marietta.  The  approach  to  their  intrench ments 
jierson  unlawfully  to  combine  in  opposing  meas-  must  be  made  over  rough,  wooded,  and  broken 
nres  of  the  government  properly  directed  by  an-  ground.  For  several  days,  constantly  skirmish- 
thority,  or  attempting  to  prevent  government  ing,  Shermau  tried  to  break  through  their 
officers  executing  their  trusts,  or  inciting  to  riot  lines  to   the   railway   east   of  the   Allatoona 
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Pais.  McPhersoo's  troops  moved  to  Dallas,  aod 
Thomas's  deployed  Hgahist  New  Hope  CIiutcIi, 
in  the  vicioit;  of  which  there  were  many  severe 
encounlers,  while  Schofleld  was  directed  to  tnro 
and  strike  Johnstou's  right.  Od  May  28  the 
Confederates  elriick  McPljerBoii  a  severe  hlnw 
At  Dallns;  biit  the  ossailuals  ne re  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss.  At  tlie  same  time,  Howard,  nearer 
the  centre,  was  tepiilsud.  Shemiati,  by  skilful 
niovemeiitti,  conipelleil  Jolinstoii  to  evacnat«  his 
strong  positiou  at  Allatoi<iia  Pusa  (Jiiiio  I,1H64}. 
The  Natiutial  cnvali'j,  under  Garrai'd  uud  Stune- 
mau,  were  pushed  on  to  occupy  it,  and  there 
Shennait,  planting. a  garrison,  made  a  secondary 
base  of  supplies  for  his  army.  Johnston  mado 
a  stand  at  the  Kenesaw  MomitJkins,  near  Man- 
etta ;  but  Klierninn,  wlio  had  been  reinforced  by 
two  divisions  umler  General  Frank  P.  Blair  (June 
S),  very  soon  cause<l  liim  lo  abandon  that  posi- 
tion, cross  the  Cliattalioochee  River,  and  Bnully 
to  rost  at  Atlanta.     (See  EntaaK.) 

Allatoona  Foas,  Battlr  at.  Afl«r  the  evac- 
nation  of  Atlanta  (Sept.  2,  1664),  Sherman  and 
Hood  r«orgnni»Kl  their  artnies  in  preparation 
fur  a  vigorous  fall  campaign.  Satisfied  tlint 
Hood  intended  to  nxsiiine  the  offensive  and  prob- 
ably attempt  ttio  s«izuro  of  Tennessee,  Sherman 
sent  Thomas,  his  second  iu  comaiuud,  to  Nosh- 
rille,  to  organize  the  new  troops  expected  to 
gather  there,  and  to  make  arrangements  to  meet 
such  an  eniergency.  Tliomos  arrived  there  Oct. 
3.  Meanwhile  the  Confederates  had  crossed  the 
Chattahoochee,  ai>d  by  a  rapid  movement  bad 
struck  the  railway  at  Big  Shouty,  north  of  Ma- 
rietta, and  destniyeU  it  fctr  several  niiles.     A  di- 
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forcements,  and  in  command.  The  Confederates 
were  vastly  superior  in  uumbera,  and  invested 
the  place.  After  cannonading  the  fort  two 
hours,  tlieir  leader  (Qeneral  French)  demanded 
its  surrender.  Then  he  assailed  il>  fnriuasly, 
bnt  his  columns  were  continnally  iHriveu  back. 
The  oouBict  raged  with  great  Ueroeness;  and 
Sherman,  from  the  top  of  Keiiesaw,  beard  the 
mar  of  cannon  and  saw  the  smoke  of  battle, 
though  eighteen  miles  distant.  He  had  pushed 
forward  a  cor|>B  (Twenty-third)  to  menace  the 
Confederat«  rear,  and  by  sigiial-Uags  on  Keue- 
saw  he  said  to  the  commander  at  Allatuona, 
"  Hold  out,  fur  relief  Ih  approaching."  And 
when  Sherman  was  assured  that  Corse  was  there, 
be  said,  "He  will  hold  out;  I  know  the  man." 
And  so  he  did.  He  rcpiilwd  the  Confederates 
several  times;  and  when  thay  heard  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Twenty-tliird  corps,  they  hastily 
withdrew,  leaving  tieliind  tbcm  two  bnndred 
and  thirty  dead  and  four  hundred  prisoners, 
with  almiit  eight  hundred  small  arms.  The 
Xatiouals  lost  seven  bnndred  and  seven  men. 

Align,  Ethan,  burn  at  LitcbHeld,  Conn.,  Jan. 
10,  1737 ;  diL-d  at  Burlington,  Vt..  Feb.  12,  IJHB. 
In  17Si  be  was  one  of  (he  iiroprietora  of  the 
iron -works  at  Salisbury,  Conn.  In  l?ti6  lie 
went  to  the  then  almost  unsettled  domaiu 
between  the  Green  Mouutaius  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  where  he  was  a  bold  leader  of  the  set- 
tlers on  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  (which 
see)  in  their  bitter  controversy  with  the  author- 
ities of  New  York.  During  the  controversy  sev- 
eral pamphlets  were  written  by  AlleB,in  hlR  pe- 
culiar style,  wbicli  forcibly  illustrated  the  iiijus- 


viBion  of  infantry  pushed  norl.h  ward  and  appear- 
ed before  Allatoona,  where  Cobnud  TonrtcHotle 
vas  guarding  one  million  National  rations  with 
only  three  thin  reginienls.  Sherman  made  efforts 
at  once  for  the  defi-iicn  of  these  and  bis  com- 
mimieations.  leaving  Sh<cnm  to  hold  Atlanta 
and  the  mil  nay  bridge  ncmsit  the  Cbattahoochee, 
he  started  on  a  swift  )>nrHnit  of  HikmI  with  five 
army  eor|>s  and  two  liivisions  of  cavalry.  He 
established  a  signal  station  on  the  summit  of 
Gri'at  Kencsaw  Mountain,  and  telegrapheil  to 
General  Curse,  at  Rome,  to  baslen  to  the  assist- 
ance of  TunrtHlotle.  Corse  instantly  obeyixl; 
and  when  the  Confederates  apiM'areil  liefore  Al- 
latooDa,at  ilairn(0ct.5J,he  waslhun]  withreiu- 


tice  of  the  action  of  tlie  New  York  anlhorities. 
The  latter  declared  Allen  an  outlaw,  and  nlfered 
a  rewaixl  of  £150  for  his  arrest.  He  detiod  hia 
enemies,  and  persisted  iu  his  course.  Early  iu 
May,  1775,  he  led  a  few  men  and  took  tbe  fur- 
tress  of  Ticonderoga  by  surprise.  His  followers 
were  called  "Gteen  Muuntuin  Boys."  His  suc- 
cess as  a  partisan  caused  him  tu  bo  sent  twiee 
into  Canada,  during  the  latter  half  of  1775,  to 
will  the  puople  over  to  the  republican  cause. 
In  the  last  of  these  expeditions  he  attempted, 
ivitb  Colonel  Brown,  tu  capture  Montreal  (Sept. 
25,  1775),  but  was  made  a  prisoner  himself  and 
sent  to  England  in  irons,  «  hence,  aft«r  a  cotiflne- 
meut  of  some  weeks,  ho  was  sent  tu  llaliliui. 
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Five  months  lat^r  he  waa  removed  to  New  York. 
On  the  6th  of  May,  1778,  be  was  exchanged,  after 
a  captivity  of  about  two  years,  for  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, and  retnmed  home,  where  he  was  received 
with  Joy  and  honors.  He  was  invested  with 
the  chief  command  of  tlie  state  militia.  Con- 
fn^ess  immediately  gave  him  the  commission  of 
lieutenant  -  colonel  in  the  Continental  army. 
When,  in  tlie  course  of  the  war,  Vermont  (see 
Xew  Hampshire  Grants)  assumed  and  maintained 
an  independent  position,  a  frnitless  attempt 
was  made  by  Beverly  R(»binson  t-o  bribe  Allen 
to  lend  his  support  to  a  union  of  that  province 
with  Canada.  He  was  supposed  to  be  disaffected 
towards  the  revolted  colonies,  and  he  fostered 
that  impression  in  order  to  secure  the  neutmlity 
of  the  British  towards  his  mountain  state  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  As  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Vermont,  and  as  a  delegate  in  Congress, 
he  secured  the  great  object  of  his  efforts — name- 
ly, the  nltiniate  recognition  of  Vermont  as  an 
iude[>endent  state.  He  removed  to  Bennington 
before  the  close  of  the  war,  thence  to  Arlington, 
and  finally  died  in  Burlington. 

Allen,  Ethan,  Capture  of  (1775).  With  less 
than  one  lnind]*ed  recruits,  mostly  Canadians, 
Colonel  Allen  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  (Sept.  25, 
1775)  to  attack  Montreal.  This  was  done  at  the 
suggestion  of  Colonel  John  Brown,  who  was  also 
recruiting  in  the  vicinity,  and  who  agreed  to 
cross  the  river  at  the  same  time  a  little  above 
the  city,  the  attack  to  be  made  simultaneously 
by  both  parties.  For  causes  never  satisfactorily 
explained,  Brown  did  not  cross,  and  disaster  eu- 
sned.  General  Robert  Prcscott  was  in  command 
in  the  city.  He  sallied  out  with  a  considerable 
force  of  regulars,  Canadians  and  Indians,  and 
after  a  short  skirmish  made  Allen  and  his  fol- 
lowers prisoners.  When  Prescott  learned  that 
Allen  was  the  man  who  captured  Ticonderoga, 
he  treated  him  very  harshly.  Ho  was  bound 
hand  and  f«>ot  with  irons,  and  these  sluickles 
were  fastened  to  a  bar  of  iron  eight  feet  in 
length.  In  this  plight  he  was  thrust  into  the 
hold  of  a  vessel  to  1)e  sent  to  England,  and  in  that 
condition  he  was  kept  five  weeks  ;  but  when  she 
sailed  from  Quebec  the  hnmane^captain  struck 
off  his  in>ns.  He  was  confined  seven  weeks  in 
Pendeiinis  Castle  in  England,  when  he  was  sent 
to  Halifax,  and  thence  to  New  York,  where  he 
was  exchanged  in  the  spring  of  1778. 

Alien,  Henry  Watkins,  was  born  in  Prince 
Edward  Connty,  Va.,  April  29,  1820;  died  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  April  22,  1866.  He  became 
a  lawyer  in  Mississippi ;  and  in  1842  raised  a 
company  to  fight  in  Texas.  He  settled  at  West 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  in  1850 ;  served  in  the 
State  Legislature;  was  in  the  Law  School  at 
Cambridge  in  1854 ;  and  visited  Europe  in  1859. 
He  took  an  active  part  with  the  Confederates 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  was  at  one  time  military 
governor  of  Jackson,  Mississippi.  In  the  bat- 
tles of  Shiloli  and  at  Baton  Rouge  he  was  wound- 
ed. He  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general  in 
1864,  but  was  almost  immediately  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana,  the  duties  of  which  he  per- 
formed with  great  ability  and  wisdom.     At  the 


close  of  the  war  he  maile  his  residence  in  Mexico, 
where  he  established  the  Mexican  Times,  which 
he  edited  until  his  death. 

Allen,  Ira,  a  younger  brother  of  Ethan,  was 
bom  in  Cornwall,  Conn.,  April  21, 1751 ;  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  7,  1814.  Ho  was  an  active 
patriot,  and  took  a  distinguished  part  in  public 
affairs  in  Vermont,  his  adopted  state,  where  he 
served  in  the  Legislature,  and  was  Secretary  of 
State,  Surveyor -General,  and  Member  of  the 
Council.  He  was  a  military  leader  in  the  war 
for  independence,  and  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners sent  to  Congress  to  oppose  the  claims  of 
neighboiing  provinces  to  jurisdiction  in  Ver- 
mont. He  effected  an  aiinistice  with  the  Brir- 
ish  in  Cana<la  in  1781,  and  by  so  doing  brought 
about  a  settlement  of  the  controversy  with  New 
York.  (See  A>ir  Hampshire  (rrants.)  A  senior 
major-general  of  the  stato  militia  in  1795,  he 
went  to  Europe  to  purchase  arms  for  his  com- 
monwealth, and  on  his  way  homeward  with 
muskets  and  cannon  he  was  captured,  taken  to 
England,  and  charged  with  being  an  emissary 
of  the  French,  and  intending  to  supply  the  Irish 
malcontents  with  arms.  After  long  litigation 
the  matter  was  settled  in  Allen's  favor.  He 
wn>te  a  National  and  Political  History  of  Vermont, 
published  in  London  in  1798. 

Allen,  Robert,  a  native  of  Ohio,  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1836,  and  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  war  with  Mexico.  He  was  a  very 
useful  officer  in  the  Civil  War,  and  attained  the 
rank  of  brigadier -general  of  volunteers,  and 
brevet  mnjor-gcneral.  He  was  stationed  at  St. 
Louis,  where  his  services  were  of  great  value 
during  the  war.  At  its  close  he  was  made  as- 
sistant quartermaster-general  (1866),  and  aftcr- 
wanls  chief  -  quartermaster  of  the  division  of 
the  Pacific. 

Allen,  William,  Chief-justice  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, died  in  England  in  September,  1780.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  a  dis- 
tinguinhed  lawyer  of  Pennsylvania,  whom  ho 
succeeded  as  Recorder  of  Philadelphia  in  1741. 
He  assisted  l^njamin  West,  the  painter,  in  his 
early  struggles,  and  co-ojwrated  with  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  establishing  the  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Allen  was  chief-justice  of  that 
state  from  1750  to  1774.  A  strong  loyalist,  he 
withdrew  to  England  in  1774.  In  London  he 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled.  The  American 
Crisis^  containing  a  plan  f(»r  restoring  Ameri- 
can dependeneu  upon  Groat  Britain. 

Allen,  William  Henry,  was  born  at  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  Oot.  21,  1784  ;  died  at  Plymouth, 
England,  Aug.  15, 1813.  He  entered  the  navy  as 
a  midshipman  in  April,  1800,  and  sailed  in  the 
frigate  George  Washington  to  Algiers.  He  after- 
wards went  to  the  MediteiTanean  in  the  Phila- 
delphia^  under  Barron  ;  then  in  the  John  Adams, 
under  Rodgers  ;  and  in  1804  as  sailing-master  to 
the  Congress.  Hu  was  in  the  Constitution  frigate 
in  1805 ;  and  in  1807  he  was  third  lieutenant  of 
the  Chesapeake  when  she  was  snrrendered  to  the 
Leopard.  It  was  Lieutenant  Allen  who  drew  up 
the  memorial  of  f  he  officers  of  the  Chesapeake  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  urging  the  aiTCst  and 
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trial  of  Barron  fonieRleetDniutf .  (See  Cinaptekt 
and  Ltopard.)  Id  1609  be  wm  made  first  lieuten- 
ant or  the  frigate  Umted  Slatrt,  aniler  Decatur. 
Belieliaved  hravelyiD  tbe  conflict  witli  Uieilac- 
MfdNua;  and  nfler  lier  capture  took  her  gafuiy 


iDto New  Vork  harbor, Jan,  1, 1813.  In  Jnly,18l3, 
he  was  pruinuted  to  master  cominnudaiiC  while 
he  was  ou  his  voyaf^  in  the  brig  Args*  tlnit  took 
W.  H.  Crawfonl,  Amei-ican  minister,  to  Fruiioe. 
That  voyage  ooded  in  a  remarknlilo  anil  mn^cess- 
fnl  cruise  nmimg  tbe  Brilinb  shippiug  in  British 
waters.  After  cajitiiviig  and  destroying  more 
lliaii  twenty  Britiab  niurchaiitni«ii  (see  Jrgaa), 
his  own  vessel  was  captured ;  and  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded  by  a  round  shot  (Aug.  14),  and 
dimi  the  next  day  At  Plymouth,  England,  whith- 


AUlbone^  Sami'ri.  Avstin,  LL.D.,  bibliogra- 
pher mid  unthoT,  wan  born  in  Pbilailelpbia,  April 
17,  1816.  He  is  tlio  anthor  of  A  Crilieal  Dic- 
tionarg  of  EitglUh  Liltraiurc  and  BrUuh  and 
AmrricaH  Avlhori,  Liriug  oiirf  Ihcaurd, from  Ihe 
Earlial  Acmunit  to  tht  Latter  Half  of  the  .Viiie- 
letnlh  CtntuTji.  This  work  is  in  three  volumes 
t«yal  octHVo,  and  exhibits  evidence  of  great 
care,  industry,  good  Judgment,  most  extensive 
research,  and  immense  luhar  in  its  preparation. 
Ur.  Aliibune  spunt  many  years  iu  gathering  and 
arranging  his  matiTials.  The  vobnues  were  pub- 
lished lu  18r>d.  1K70,  ami  It*?!.  Tlie  work  <miii- 
taiiis  notices  of  47,(NNI  authors,  with  forty  classi- 
fied iiidexes  of  sntijects.  Ur.  AUibone  has  con- 
tributed artifles  to  tho  North  Asttrican  Jf('ri«4B, 
the  Erangelii^l  Ileeitif,  anil  other  perioiliciils.  and 
is  the  author  of  Home  religions  cimtrovoniiiLl  en- 
Hays.  He  has  iilso  privately  printwi  and  circu- 
lated a  number  of  tructs.  He  is  now(IB79)  Li- 
broriau  of  the  Lcniini  Libraij,  New  York. 

Allied  Annlea,  Tiir,  in  Virginia.  In  An- 
f[ust,  17t)l,  a  French  frigate,  fniin  the  Bret  of  Do 
Urosse  iu  the  West  Indies,  brought  ivoni  that  he 
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wonid  sail  directly  for  the  Clirsnpeoke  Bay.  Al- 
ready Washington  had  had  his  thoughts  tarued 
towards  a  campaign  of  the  allies  ngainst  Com- 
wallis  in  Virginia  by  a  letter  from  Lafayette, 
who  bod  taken  a  position  only  eight  miles  from 
Yorktowu.  The  murr|uis  liail  plainly  perceived 
Ihe  mistake  of  Clinton  iii  ordering  Com wallis 
to  take  a  defensive  position  in  Virginia.  Bo 
early  as  July  he  wrote  toWashingt'in  fnim  Ran- 
dolph's, on  Malvern  Hill,  urging  him  to  march 
into  Virginia  in  force,  saying, "  Shontd  a  French 
fleet  enter  Hatupton  Boads,  the  British  army 
would  be  coni|ielled  to  Biirrender.''  Foiled  in 
his  plan  of  attacking  New  York,  Washington 
anxiously  conteniptnted  the  chnneo  of  success 
iu  Virgiuia,  nheu  his  dotermiuatiou  was  filed 
liy  a  letter  from  Admiral  de  Barras  (the  snccee- 
sor  of  Admiral  Ternay,  who  hnd  divd  at  New- 
port), wbicli  contained  the  joyful  news  that  De 
Grasse  was  to  sail  for  the  C'hi'sa|>eake  at  the 
close  of  August  with  a  powerful  fleet  nnd  more 
than  three  Ihonsnnil  land  troops.  De  Barras 
wrote:  "M.de  Grasse  is  my  junior;  yet,  as  soon 
as  be  is  within  reach,  1  will  go  to  sea  to  pnt 
myself  under  his  orders."  Washington  at  once 
made  ample  preparations  for  marching  into  Vir- 
ginia. I'o  prevent  any  interference  from  Clin- 
tim,  he  wrote  deceptive  letters  to  l>e  intercepted, 
by  which  Ihe  baronet  was  made  to  believe  thai 
the  American B  still  contemplated  an  attack  npoa 
Now  York  City.  So  siilistied  was  Clinton  that 
sncb  was  Washington's  design,  that,  for  nearly 
ten  <lays  after  the  allied  annies  had  crossed  the 
findson  (Aug.  23  and  24),  and  were  marching 
throngh  New  Jersey,  he  believed  Ihe  movement 
to  be  only  a  feint  to  cover  a  sudden  descent 
upon  the  city  with  an  overwhelming  force.  It 
was  not  until  Sopi.S  that  lie  was  satisfled  that 
tho  allies  were  marching  against  Curnwallis. 
On  the  arrival  of  a  lH>dy  of  Hessians  at  New 
York,  he  had  countermanded  an  oiiler  for  tbe 
earl  to  send  liiiii  troo)iB,  and  for  this  be  was  nov 
thankful.  On  Sept.  5,  while  the  allies  were  en- 
cam|>ed  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  Washington 
was  informed  tbatDe  Grasse  had  entered  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  In  that  event  he  saw  a  sure  proph- 
ecy of  success,  and  of  Ihe  independence  of  his 
country.  De  Grasse  had  moored  his  fleet  in  Lynn 
Haven  Bay,  and  so  barred  the  entrance  to  tbe 
York  River  against  reiiif'orcenienls  for  Comwal- 
lis.  He  bad  landcil  three  Ibousaud  troops  on 
the  peninsula,  near  old  .Tain estiiwn.  Meanwhile 
De  Barras  had  sailed  for  Newport'  with  a  fleet 
convoying  ten  transports  Inden  with  onlnanee 
fi)r  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  The  British  ndmiml, 
Graves,  on  hearing  of  tlie  approarli  of  the  Frenctk 
fleet,  had  sailed  for  the  Chesaiieakc.  Ue  Grasae 
went  out  to  meet  him,  and  ou  Sept.!)  tbey  bad 
a  Bhar|>  engagement.  The  British  fleet  was  so 
sliatlered  that  it  retinal  to  New  York,  leaving 
De  Grasse  master  of  tho  Chesapeake.  When 
Clinton  was  assiited  that  tbe  allies  were  bound 
for  Virginia,  he  tried  by  military  movemenla 
to  call  them  back.  He  menaced  New  Jersey; 
threatened  to  attack  the  works  in  the  Hudson 
Highlands;  and  sent  Arnold  on  a,  marauding  ex- 
pedition into  New  England.  (Sea  Arnold  at  Ntie 
LvHdoK.)   But  neither  Clinton's  meuacea  nor  Ai- 
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nolil's  atrocitie*  stayed  the  onwatd  marcfa  nf  tlie 
•lliea.  They  rnailo  Ibeir  way  to  Auiiapulis,  and 
thHiiee  by  water  to  tbe  James  River  in  trans- 
ports fiimubed  by  Dh  Barras.  From  BalCimorH 
Waahinglon,  accompanied  by  Rochaiubeau  and 
tlie  Man|uiB  de  Cbastelliii:,  visiteil  bis  home  at 
MoDut  Vemon,  from  whicli  be  IimI  been  abiteDt 
siDce  Jaue,  1775.  Tbere  tbey  remained  two  daya, 
and  then  Journey eil  to  Willi oiUHburg,  where  tbey 
Ami-ed  ou  the  14th.  Tbere  the  allies  rendez- 
Touaed,  and  prepared  for  tbe  siege  of  Yorktonn. 

Alll0dAiiiilea.THE,o.VTBi[HuD6ON.  Coant 
de  Rochambean  received  intelligence  at  tbo 
close  of  Uay,  17S1,  that  the  Count  de  OraBW 
might  be  expected  on  tbe  coast  of  tbo  United 
Statea  with  a  powerful  Fntiich  fleet  in  July  or 
Aiignst.  This  news  canned  the  French  forces, 
which  bad  lain  idle  at  Newport  many  niunths, 
to  move  immediately  for  tbe  Hudson  Kiver,  to 
form  a  Junction  with  tbe  Continental  anny  there 
nndcr  Washington.  A  part  of  them  miiveil  ou 
June  10,  and  tlie  remaiinicr  imniedinlvly  oner- 
wards.  They  fnrrned  n  Jnnction  with  tlie  Amer- 
ican army,  near  Dobii'e  Ferry,  on  the  Hudson, 
July  6.  Tbe  Amfriciins  were  eiicanipetl  on  Val- 
entine's Hill, in  two  lines, nirb  tbe  riK>it  wing 
resting  on  the  Hudson  River  near  the  ferry. 
Tbo  French  army  were  stationed  on  tbe  hills  at 
the  left,  in  a  single  line,  reaching  from  the  Hud- 
son to  the  Bronx  River.  Tliere  was  a  valley  of 
Ronsiderable  extent  between  tbe  two  anuies. 
Tlie  American  army  had  been  encnmjied  at 
Peekskill,  ami  marched  down  to  Valentine's  Rill 
on  the  morning  of  1  be  M  of  July. 

Allied  FonM^  Thb  (17^2).  At  tbe  bcfpuning 
of  17fta  the  American  army  encamped  in  tbe  vi- 
cinity of  New  York;  tbeir  French  allies,  who  bad 
MsistMl  in  tbe  capture  of  Cornn  allis,  remained 
in  Virginia,  and  De  Orasse  took  bis  fleet  to  the 
West  Indies. 

AlUam,  Jt'enCR  to.  Much  of  the  earlier  part 
of  tbo  aeasion  of  Congress  of  1797-96  was  devot- 
ed to  the  conaideralion  of  private  matters,  par- 
ticularly to  Revolutionary  claims.  An  act  mas 
passed  aDthoriiing  grants  of  land  to  refugees 
from  Canada  and  NoTa  Scotia  who  had  Joined 
and  adfaeml  to  the  American  cause  during  tbo 
Revolution.  At  a  former  sewiiun,  in  spite  of  vi- 
olent opposition,  bnsed  on  tbe  alleged  want  of 
power  in  Congress  fur  tliat  pur|io8e,  a  snni  of 
money  bad  been  granted  tu  the  dungbtent  of  tbe 
ConnC  de  Qrasse,  who  had  been  redncnl  to  pov- 
erty by  the  death  of  tbeir  father.  He  hod  been 
guillotined  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France. 
(Bee  Gntuc, de.)  That  snm  had  been  exhausted, 
aitd  a  new  act  was  now  passed,  in  fuilber  uc- 
knowledgtnent  of  De  Grasse's  services  iu  tlie 
war  for  independence,  granting  to  bis  four 
danghtera  9400  a  year  each  fur  five  years.  At 
this  time  many  banistied  Freuebtnen  arrived  in 
America.  Among  them  were  the  young  Duke 
of  Orleans  (ufterwards  King  Louis  Philippe), 
and  two  of  his  younger  brothers.  The  hearts  of 
Americans  were  glaildened  at  tlie  same  time  by 
news  of  the  release  nf  Lafayette  from  an  Aus- 
trian dungeon,  in  which  be  had  long  been  con- 
fined.    Fur  the  purpose  of  offunling  pecuniary 
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relief  to  bis  fnmily.  Congress  bad  alreaily  appro- 
priated to  their  use  the  full  anioniit  of  tbe  jmy 
of  a  major-general  iu  the  Americuu  service  to 
that  time. 

AlloiMBiCtAtTiHC  Jean,  was  one  of  tlie  earliest 
French  miesiouaries  and  explorers  of  the  conn- 
try  near  tbe  Great  Lakes.  He  was  bom  in  1630, 
and  died  in  1690.  After  lalwriitg  among  tbe  Iit- 
dians  on  the  St.  Lawrence  sevrml  years,  he  pen- 
etrated the  Western  ivilds  and  established  aniis- 
siou  on  the  western  BliiireH  of  Lake  Michigan, 
where  he  heanl  much  of  the  BlisHissi]ipi  River, 
and  made  notes  of  what  he  learned  vonceniing 
it.  He  explored  Gi'een  Ray,  and  foiiiifled  a  mis- 
sion among  the  Foxes,  Miaiiiis,  and  other  tiiben 
there.  A  mission  bi>guii  by  Marquette  at  Kas- 
kaskia,  Illinois  (see  Marqiietle),  Alhiuez  sought 
to  make  bis  ])emianeot  field  of  labor ;  but  when 
La  Salle,  the  bitter  opponent  of  the  Jesuits,  ap- 
proached in  1679,  he  retired.  Returning  to  the 
Miainis  on  tbe  8l.  Joseph's  River,  he  laboreit  for 
a  while,  and  died.  Tbe  contribntious  of  Father 
Alloiicz  to  tbe  Jeluit  litlaliom  are  most  valuable 
recoi-ds  of  the  ideas  and  manuers  of  tbe  Indians. 

AUston,  Washinoton,  was  a  distingnishetl 
American  painter.born  at  Wueomaco,  S.  C.,K'ov. 
5, 1779 ;  diml  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  9,  1643. 
He  gradualed  at  Harv.iid  University  in   IBOO, 


went  to  Enrope  the  next  year  to  stndy  art,  and 
beeanie  a  student  in  tite  Royal  Academy  of  Eng- 
land. He  reinuined  eiglit  years  abroad,  and,  re- 
turning to  Cantbridge,  married  a  sister  of  Dr. 
William  Ellcry  Channing.  He  was  a  poet  as  well 
as  a  painter.  His  numerous  works  of  art  exhib- 
it great  jjower  iu  delineating  the  pictures  of  n 
fertile  iniaglnalinn.  His  skill  as  a  cnlorist 
earned  him  the  title  of  "Tbo  American  Titiuu." 
Diego  I>B,  one  of  the  Spanish  eon- 
of  Pern,  and  principol  associate  of  Pi- 
zarro.  He  was  a  foundling,  born  about  1404; 
died  July,  1536.  Alinagro,  Pixarro,  and  a  priest 
named  Liique  undertook  tbe  conquest  of  Pern, 
aud  effected  it,  with  a  small  force,  iu  1533.     Al- 
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maf^  was  appointed  governor  of  wbat  is  now 
Chilii  in  1534,  ext^ndin^  his  conqnests  into  that 
region  in  1535.  He  and  Pizarro  became  bitter  en- 
emies. He  conquered  Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Pern.  In  a  decisive  battle  near  that  place,  in 
1538,  Almagro  was  defeated,  made  prisoner,  and 
put  to  death  by  order  of  Pizarro.  Almagro  was 
profligate,  perfidious,  and  cruel.  His  barbarous 
treatment  of  tlie  Inca,  Atahualpa,  covered  bis 
name  and  fume  with  infamy.  The  Inca's  son 
rallied  men,  who  assassinated  Pizarro,  July  26, 
1541,  and  these  were  executed  by  order  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Peru,  in  1542. 

Alflop,  RiciiAUD,  a  witty  poet  and  essayist, 
was  born  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  Jan.  23,  1761 ; 
died  at  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  Aug.  29, 1815.  He  is  best 
known  in  litenitiire  as  the  principal  author  of  a 
series  of  burlesque  pieces,  begun  in  1791  and  end- 
ed in  1805,  entitled,  in  collective  form,  The  Echo. 
They  were  tlius  pnblislied  in  1807.  Dwight, 
Hopkins,  and  Trunibnll  were  associated  with 
Alsop  in  the  i)roduction  of  The  Echo^  which, 
fnnn  a  work  provocative  of  mirth,  became  a 
bitt«r  political  satirist  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
He  wrote  a  "Monody  on  the  Death  of  Washing- 
ton," in  heroic  verse,  which  was  published  in 
1800.  Alsop  ranked  among  the  "  Hartford  Wits" 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

Alvarado,  Pkdho  i>e,  a  Spanish  conqueror  in 
America,  was  born  at  Badiijos,  Spiiin,  and  diiMl 
in  1541.  Sailing  from  Spain  to  Cuba,  in  1.^)18, 
he  accompanied  Grijalva  on  his  exploring  expe- 
dition along  the  Gulf  coasts.  He  took  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  expedition  of  Cortez  in  1519, 
which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  Left 
in  charge  of  tlie  city  of  Mexico,  Alvaratlo's  cru- 
elty and  rapacity  caused  an  iiiHurrection,  and 
he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Spain  the  king  ma4le  him  Governor  of 
Guatemala  (a  province  which,  in  152^),  he  had 
conquered)  and  Honduras.  Going  to  South 
America  with  some  troops,  he  marched  over  the 
Andes  with  the  design  of  seizing  Quito,  but, 
meeting  Pizarro's  tnMipM,  he  peaceably  returned 
after  receiving  an  enormous  indemnity  for  his 
expenses.  Alvarado  made  explorations  and  dis- 
coveries on  the  ooaHt  of  California,  and  was 
killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  natives. 

Alvarez,  J  tan,  a  M<'xican  leader,  was  bom  in 
1790.  He  was  popular  among  the  republicans 
of  Mexico,  and,  by  energy  and  courage  in  leader- 
Khi[),  ])Ut  an  end  to  the  dictatorship  of  Santa 
Ana  by  a  decisive  battle  at  Saltillo,  July  22-23, 
1855.  He  was  then  proclaimed  President, and  en- 
tered the  city  of  Mexico  attended  by  an  Indian 
body-guard.  He  found  his  position  uncomforta- 
ble, so  he  resigned  in  lesM  than  a  month;  and 
placing  Commonfort,  his  Minister  of  War,  in 
power,  he  took  $200,000  from  the  treasury,  and  a 
quantity  of  arms  and  aninninition,  and  returned, 
with  his  Indians,  to  their  homes  in  Southern 
Mexico. 

AmeUa  Island  and  Gkdveston.  In  the  snm- 
nirr  of  1H17,  (iregor  McGregor,  styling  liimHelf 
**  Brigadier-general  of  the  armioH  of  New  Gra- 
nada and  Venezuela,  ami  general-in-chief  em- 
ployed to  liberate  the  provinces  of  both  the  Flor- 


idas,"  commissioned  by  the  sapreme  councils 
of  Mexico  and  South  America,  took  possession 
of  Amelia  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's 
River,  near  the  boundary  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia. His  followers  were  a  band  of  adventurers 
which  he  had  collected  in  Charleston  and  Sa- 
vannah ;  and  when  he  took  {lossession  of  Amelia 
Island,  he  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  St.  Augns- 
tine.  In  the  hands  of  these  desperadocvs  the 
island  was  soon  converted  into  a  resort  of  buc- 
caneering privateers  under  the  Spanish-American 
flag,  and  a  depot  for  snniggling  slaves  into  the 
United  States.  Another  similar  establishment 
ha<l  been  set  up  on  Galveston  Island,  off  the 
coast  of  Texas,  under  a  leader  named  Aury. 
This  establiHliment  was  more  important  than 
that  on  Amelia  Island,  as  well  on  account  of 
nnml>ers  as  for  the  greater  facilities  affonled 
for  smuggling.  An  adventurer  named  Louis 
Aury  wiis  at  the  head  of  this  establishment,  and 
had  organized  a  sort  of  civil  government.  It 
was  a  second  Barataria,  and  to  it  several  of  the 
old  privateers  and  smugglers  of  Latitte^s  band  of 
Baratarians  resorted.  (See  Lafitte  and  the  Bara- 
tariana.)  Under  a  secret  act,  ])assed  in  181 1,  now 
(1817)  tirst  made  public,  the  President  took  the 
responsibility  of  suppressing  both  these  estab- 
lishments. Aury  had  joined  McGregor  with 
the  Galveston  desperadoes,  and  their  ft>rco  was 
formidable.  The  President  sent  Captain  Henly, 
in  the  ship  John  Adamtt,  with  smaller  vessels, 
and  a  battalion  of  Charleston  artillery  under 
Major  Bankhead,  to  take  possession  of  Amelia 
Inland.  McGregor  was  then  on  the  main,  leav- 
ing Aury  in  command  of  the  island.  He  was 
summoned  to  evacuate  it;  and  on  Dec. 23  the 
naval  and  military  commanders  took  quiet  pos- 
session. Aury  left  it  in  February,  and  so  both 
nests  of  pirates  and  snnigglei*s  were  broken  up. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  much  sympathy  felt 
in  the  United  States  for  the  revolted  Spanish- 
American  colonicH,  and,  in  spite  of  the  neutrality 
laws,  cruisers  were  fltted  out  in  American  ports 
under  their  flags. 

Ameiloa  and  Ireland.  The  bold  stand  taken 
by  the  Americans  early  in  1775  made  the  British 
ministry  sore  afraid  of  like  movements  in  Ire- 
land, where  the  Protestant  minority  had  hither- 
to been  employed  to  keep  the  majority,  who 
were  Koman  Catholics,  in  subjection.  That  ma- 
jority, amounting  to  seven  eighths  of  the  entire 
population,  were  not  only  deprived  of  all  polit- 
ical privileges,  but  were  subjected  to  a  great 
many  rigorous  and  cruel  restraints,  designed  to 
keep  them  ignorant,  poor,  and  helpless.  Even 
the  Pi*otestants  in  Ireland  were  not  allowed  an 
equality  with  their  fellow  Hubjects  in  England. 
Their  ])ar1iament  did  not  possess  the  rights  en- 
joyed by  the  American  colonial  assemblies;  and 
Ireland,  in  matters  of  trade,  was  treated  very 
much  like  a  foreign  country.  The  ideas  of  po- 
litical lilx'Tty  aroused  in  the  colonies  was  al- 
ready sowing  the  seeds  of  i*evolution  in  Ireland, 
and  it  was  judged  expedient  to  conciliate  the 
Irish  by  just  legislation  that  should  relax  the 
harsh  commercial  restrictions.  This,  however, 
was  done  so  sparingly  that  it  fell  far  short  of 
accomplishing  ^^ermaneut  good. 
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Area  and  Population  of,  in  1870. 


f 

COUNTRIES. 

Ar«  In  Sq.  Mil«. 

Popolatloii. 

NOBTH  AmIKICA. 

British  America 

3.600,000 

3,600.000 

800.000 

4.466,000 

38,658.000 

9.176,000 

United  Suiee. 

Mexico 

ToUd,  North  America. . . 
Coeu  Rica 

7,900,000 

20,000 
40,000 
47,000 
68,000 
10.000 

62,188,000 

135,000 
1,180,000 
350,000 
400,000 
600.000 

GuAiemala 

Hooduras 

Nirarairaa 

San  Salvador. 

!       Total,  Central  America. . 

South  Amsrica. 

Ancentlne  Confederation .... 
Bolivia 

175,000 

600,000 

675,000 

3,140,000 

150,000 

500.000 

275,000 

480,000 

70,000 

350,000 

600,000 

75,000 

425.000 

2,665,000 

1,800,000 

200,000 

11,780,000 

1.900,000 

2.800,000 

1,300.000 

300,000 

325,000 

4,000 

2,600,000 

300,000 

1,^V).000 

Brazil 

Chili 

Colombia. 

Ecuador. 

Guiana 

Panuniay 

Pntagnnia 

Peru 

I'niffuay 

Venezuela 

Total,  Soath  America. . .. 
I«UkXD8 

7,240,000 
100.000 

26,259,000 
4,000,000 

Total,  America. 

15,410,000 

85,112,000 

1 

Ameiioa,  Discoverers  of.  There  are  nn- 
qne.Htioned.  historical  records  of  America  fur  the 
space  of  ahout  five  hundred  years.  It  was  uu- 
douhtedly  discovered  by  Northern  navigators 
(see  Xarthmen)  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
the  colony  of  the  son  of  a  Welsh  prince  (see  Ma- 
doc)  probably  landed  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent about  the  year  1170.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Northmen  saw  more  than  the 
coasts  of  Labrador  and  New  England — possibly 
Xewfonndland ;  and  the  landing-place  of  Ma<loc 
is  wholly  conjectural.  On  the  11th  of  October, 
1492,  Christopher  Columbus  discovered  one  of 
the  Bahama  Islands,  cast  of  Florida,  but  not  the 
continent.  (See  Columbus.)  In  the  summer  of 
1498,  Sebastian  Cabot  (commissioned  by  King 
Henry  VII.  of  England),  who  sailed  from  Bristol 
in  May  with  two  caravels,  discovered  the  North 
American  continent  at  Labrador.  He  was  seek- 
ing a  northwest  passage  to  ** Cathay"  (which 
see),  and  being  barred  from  the  Polar  Sea  by 
pack-ice,  saile<l  southward,  discovered  Labra<lor, 
and  possibly  went  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
Canilinas.  He  discovered  and  named  Newfound- 
land, and  found  the  treasures  of  cod-fishes  in  the 
waters  near  it.  (See  Cahot.)  On  the  Ist  of  August, 
the  same  summer,  Colnmbus  discovered  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco  River.  Americus  Vespucius,  a  Floren- 
tine, and  an  agent  of  the  De*  Medici  family  9f 
Florence,  was  in  Spain  when  the  great  discov- 
ery of  Colnmbus  was  made.  In  May,  1499,  Ves- 
pucius sailed  from  Spain  with  Alonzo  de  Ojeda 
as  an  adventurer  and  self-constituted  geographer 
for  the  new-found  world.  They  followed  the 
southern  track  of  Columbus  in  his  third  voyage, 
and  off  the  coast  of  Surinam,  South  America, 
they  saw  the  mountains  of  the  continent.  That 
was  a  year  after  Columbus  first  S2iw  the  conti- 
Deut  of  America.    On  his  return,  in  1500,  Ves- 


pucius revealed  these  discoveries  in  a  letter  to 
the  Medici,  and  by  afterwards  antedating  it 
1497,  either  intentionally  or  accidentally,  maile 
it  appear  that  his  claim  to  the  honor  of  being  the 
fii-st  discoverer  of  the  Western  Continent  was 
well  founded.  It  was  called  America  in  his  hon- 
or. (See  Vespucius;  also  AmericOf  Origin  of  Name 
of.)  In  the  year  1499,  Viucent  Yafiez  Pinzon 
sailed  from  Palos  with  his  brother  and  four  cara- 
vels, and,  reaching  the  coast  of  South  America, 
discovered  the  great  river  Amazon  in  the  spring 
of  1300.  Before  Pinzon's  retnrn,  Pedro  Alvarez 
Cabral,  sent  by  Emanuel,  King  of  Portngal,  while 
on  an  exploring  expetlition  discovered  Brazil, 
and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the 
crown  of  Portngal.  It  was  within  the  territory 
donated  by  the  Pope  to  the  Spanish  monarchs. 
(See  Pop^s  Gift.)  A  friendly  arrangement  was 
made,  and  it  was  ultimately  agreed  that  the 
King  of  Portugal  should  hold  all  the  country  he 
had  discovered  from  the  river  Amazon  to  the 
river  Platte.  On  the  announcement  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Cabot  in  the  Northwest,  King  Eman- 
uel of  Portugal  sent  Gaspard  Cortereal,  a  skilful 
navigator,  with  two  caravels  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery towards  the  same  region.  He  saw  Labra- 
dor, and  possibly  Newfoundland,  and  went  up 
the  coast  almost  to  Hudsou's  Bay ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  he  discovered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. (See  Cortereal.)  In  1504  Colnmbus,  in  a 
fourth  voyage  to  America,  sailed  with  four  cara- 
vels through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  search  of  a 
passage  to  India,  and  discovered  Central  America. 
(See  Columbus.)  Eight  years  later,  Juan  Ponce 
de  Leon,  an  old  Spanish  nobleman,  sailed  from 
Porto  Rico,  in  the  We«t  Indies,  of  which  he  was 
governor,  in  search  of  an  island  containing  a 
fabled  fountain  of  youth.  He  did  not  find  the 
spring,  but  discovered  a  beautiful  land  covered 
with  exquisit'O  flowers,  and  named  it  Florida. 
(See  Florida  and  Ponce  de  Leon.)  In  1520,  Liicas 
Vasquez  D'AUyou,  a  wealthy  Spaniard,  who 
owned  mines  in  Santo  Domingo,  voyaged  north- 
westerly from  that  island,  and  discovered  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina.  (See  ly  Ally  on.)  Mean- 
while the  Spaniards  had  been  pushing  discoveries 
westward  from  Hispaniola,  or  Santo  Domingo. 
(See  Hayti.)  Ojeda  also  discovered  Central 
America.  In  1513  Vasco  Nnfiez  de  Balboa  dis- 
covered the  Pacific  Ocean  from  a  nmuntain  sum- 
mit on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  (See  Nunez.) 
Francisco  Fernandez  de  Cordova  discovered 
Mexico  in  1517.  (See  Mexico.)  Pamphila  de  Nar- 
vaez  and  Ferdinand  de  Soto  traversed  the  conn- 
try  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  former 
in  1528,  and  the  latter  in  1539-41.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  De  Soto  discovered  and  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  penetrated  4lie  country  beyond. 
(See  De  Soto.)  This  was  the  last  attempt  of  the 
Spaniards  to  make  discoveries  in  North  America 
before  the  English  appeared  upon  the  same  field. 
(See  Narvaez  and  De  JSoto.)  It  is  claimed  for 
Juan  Verazzani,  a  Florentine  navigator,  that  he 
sailed  from  France  with  four  ships,  in  1524,  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  and  that  he  traversed  the 
shores  of  America  from  Florida  to  Nova  Scotia. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  entered  Delaware  Bay 
and  the  harbors  of  New  York,  Newport,  and  Bos- 
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ton,  and  named  the  conutry  he  had  disooTored 

Nuw  Fraiite.    (See  ra-atzani.)   Jocquea  Curlier 
iliscovered  tba  gulf  and  river  8t,  Lawrence  in 
1534,  and,  reviaitiiig  them  the  ueit  year,  gavo 
tliem  thiit  unme,  becauae  llio  day  wtien  ho  eu- 
terod  tbeir  ivnter«  was  tledicati-cl  to  St.  Law- 
rence.    In  IfiTO,  Sir  Martin  IVohieher  went  to 
Gi«en1and  and  Lnhrador,  and  coaatins   north- 
ward diacovareii  the  bay  that  bears  Ids  name. 
(See  jyoW»*er.)      Mugnenot  advuiiMiriTB  from 
SontU  Carolina,  Hoating  on  the  ocean  belploiwlr, 
ware  piokud  up,  taken  1o  England,  and  hy  the 
atoriea  whiih  they  told  of  the  beautiful  land  they 
liad  lcft|e.iU8t)d  Qiieen  Eliinbelh  to  eiiGontage 
ToyngeB  of  iliacovory  ill  that  direction.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  fnTored  hy  the  queen,  sent  two 
ahipH,  coraniandeil  by  Pbili))  Amidas  and  Arthur 
Bfti'low,  to  the  middle  regioiieof  heHorth  Amer- 
ican coast.     Ave  Jialeinli.)  Thi-y  discovered  Ro- 
anoke Island  and  the  main  near  (aee  Jtoanoke), 
and  in  honor  of  the  nnraarried  qnocn  the  wliiilo 
country  was  named  Virginia.   In  1H02  Uartliolii- 
wew  Goanolil,  wiiling   from   England   directly 
aeroBstbo  AllduHc, discovered  the  continent  on 
the  i4th  of  May,  near  Nahaut,  Mass.,  and  Bailing 
MUthward  also  discovered  along,  sandy  jH-iiit, 
which  he  named  <;aiia  Cod,  because  of  tbo  great 
namlier  of  that  lish  found  tbcrf .    He  also  rtiacov- 
ered  Nantucket,  Martha'a  Vineyanl    and   Ihe 
Elizabeth  iHlands.    {See  GotHotd.     Iii  1604  Mar- 
tin Pring  diHCovered  the  coast  "f  Maine.    Again 
the  IVnoh  had  tni-ueil  tlioir  attention  t<>  North 
America.     M.  de  Cbaates,  Governor  of  Diepfie, 
having  received  a  charter  from  the  King  of 
France  to  form  a  settlement  in  New  France 
(which  see),  ho  ein|doyed   Samuel  Cham|ilaiii, 
an  enuuent  navigator  to  explore  that  region. 
He  sailed  from  Hojifloiir  in  March,  IMl,  went  np 
the  St.Lawreuce  In  May  to  QucImt,  imd,  retnni- 
ing  to  France,  fonnd  De  Chastiu  ■!. ml,  nnd  Ihe 
oonceasion  granted  t<ihim  tranef^ricil  l>y  Ibe  Iting 
to  Pierre  du  Cast,  Sienr  do  Monts,  :i  n  I'ul  i  h\  I  Hi- 
gneant,  who  ncconipanied  Cbamplaiu  un  jtiiutbr 
voyage  to  the  St.  Lawrence  tbo  next  yeur.     In 
1606  ho  went  up  the  St.  Lawrence  again ;  and 
the  following  summer, -while,  engaged   iu  war 
with  (Hiiiu*  Hiirons  and  Algomin ins  against  the 
Iroiiuois,  lie  discovered  the  lake  that  bears  his 
same   ii  Northern  New  York.    (Sue  thamplain. 
At  tbe  game  time,  Henry  Hnilson,  A  iiflvigntJir  in 
the  emplov  of  tiio  Dutch  East  India  Company 
eutereit  tliii  liarhor  of  New  York  (Sept.,  1609)  and 
aaceudod  the  river  that  bsars  hiii  name  ss  far  as 
Allrtiuy.  (See  Hiidum.)   The  region  of  the  Great 
Lakea  and  tUa  npper  valley  of  the  Mi*»i*sippi 
was  discovereil  and  explored  by  French  tradere 
and  Jeanit  misaionuriea  in  the  aoventeeiith  cen- 
tury.    So  early  as  1610  the  former  penelrutad 
the  western  wihla  iVom  Qnebeo.    Father  Alliiuci 
ut  np  a  rrosa  and  the  atmS  of  iVanee  westward 
of  tbe  lakes  in  IGOS.     See  AUoiia.     Father  Mar- 
quette, another  Jeani    Biiaaionnvy   pnahed  far- 
ther in  1673,  mid  discftv^rci  the  up!H>r  WHtera  «( 
the  MisniBKipiii.   (See  Marqiintt)    Father  Hen- 
nepin, who  uccompaidod  La  Salle,  explitred  the 
Mlsalaslppi  in  a  canoe  from  the  montii  of  tbo 
Illinois  HWer,  northward,  In  1680,  and  discov- 
end  and  named  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.    (See 
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H«iMg.in,)  A  little  later  Rohcrt,  Cavalier  de  La 


Salle,  an  cnleriiriaiiig  yoiii., 
to  the  MissiHsippl,  and  nflerwnnla  viaited   tlie 
coast  of  Ti'itaa  fnini   the  *ea  and  planted  tba 
germ  of  a  colony  in  Luaisiauit.    (See  i«  iSalle.) 
America,  Origin  of  thb  Mamb  of.    Ameri- 
I'lis  Vespucins  nailed   from  Spain  with  Alonro 
deOjuda.inMay  1499.  They  followed  tbe  tnitk 
of  Columbus  to  South  America,  and  saw  tbe 
continent  off  tbo  coast  of  Surinam.   Veapuciua, 
after  bis  return  to  Spain,  gave  an  acconnt  of 
the  voyage  iu  a  letter  to  Lorenzo  de"  Medici.   He 
made  other  voyages,  and  iu  a  letter  to  Ben*, 
Dnko  of  Lorraine,  writtiiu  in  1504,  he  gave  an 
ount  of  his  four  voyages,  in  which  he  erro- 
lusly  dated  the  time  of  hisdopavliir.-  on  his 
first  vovage  May  29, 1497,  or  a  year  or  iour.>  be- 
fore Columbus  and  Cabot  severally  iliseovered 
he  coHtiHeiit  of  North  and  South  America.     In 
1505  a  narrative  of  h  is  voyages  to  Ameiica  was 
lUhlinbed  ut  Slrasbni^,  entitled  Jmrncu  Tm/im- 
iuade  Orbe  Aniarctieo  jut  Begum  PorlngaIlim  Cn- 
duMJurenla.   t\om  that  publication,  bearing  tbe 
data  of  his  first  voyage,  Vtspneiiia  ac- 
<lidivdtbe  reputation  of  being  tbo  first  discov- 
erer of  Aineiiea.   Allnding  to  that  false  date  and 
the  statements  under  it,  the  learned  and  con- 
scientions  Charlevoix  wrote  that  "  Ojeda,  when 
judicially  interrogated,  gave  tbe  lie  direct  to  the 
statement."    And  Herrera,  an  early  Spanish  his- 
torian, accuses  Vespncins  of  purposely  falsify- 
ing the  date  of  two  of  his  voyages,  and  of  cou- 
f,.nnding  one  with  the  other,  "  in  order  that  be 
might  arrogate  to  himself  tlio  glory  of  having 
discoveredthecontiuent."  FiuallJ.whonColnm- 
biu  was  dcail,  and  no  voice  of  aconsation  or  de- 
nial conld  escape  bis  lips,  the  narratives  of  Ves- 
pncins were  published  at  St.  Diey    n  Lorraine, 
then,  OS  now,  a  Germa,n  frontier  province.     At 
that    time   Vespncins    was   in    oorresliondence 
Willi  a  learned   German   scbMil-maHler  named 
Woiaseeuiilller  (Wood-lake-miller),  who  was  a 
uorresiJimdcnt  of  tbe  Academy  of  Cosmography 
at  Stnwhurg,  founded  by  the  DLike  of  LorraiTie. 
Waldsoemhller  suggested  to  the  members  of  thai 
nstitntion,  nuder  whose  aiispiees  the  narrative 
of  Vespncins  bad  been  published,  the  name  of 
"Amerifa"  for  the  Western  Continent,  iu  com- 
pliment to  the  reputed  discoverer.    This  propo- 
sition waa  published,  with  approval,  in  a  work 
entitled  ConmographU  Badimenta,  in  1S07.    It  m 
believed  that  this  action  was  taken  at  the  re- 
quest or  suggestion  of  Vespnoiiis;  at  any  rate, 
he  is  respouaible  for  the  fraud,  for  it  was  puh- 
lUlied  seven  years  before  the  death  of  the  Hor- 
entiue,  and  be  never  repudiated  it.    "  Consider- 
ing the  intimacy  of  the  two  parties,"  aays  the 
learned  Viscount  Saiiterem, "  there  is  no  doubt 
hat  tbe  geographer  was  guided  by  the  uaviga- 
tor  in  what  he  did."     The  name  otJnunea  was 
given  iu  honor  ofAmericnsVespuciuB,  for  whom 
a,  fraudulent  claim  to  be  tbe  lirst  discovorer  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  was  made,  and  it  was 
donei.l  Mil'  sii^i;''*«iiiu  of  a  Gcruinnechool-maa- 
ter.     ll"lli   r.il.iiiiliii.-  ;ind  L'abot  were  depriveil 
of  the  rigbtful  boLior.  (.-lee  {.'•ilambiu  and  Cabot.) 
TUB    FBKMCH 
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CorRT,  The  First.  After  the  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Frauca  was  promalgated^  Dr.  Fraukliu,  Silas 
Deane,  aud  Arthur  Lee  were  admitted  to  a  piih- 
lic  aiidieuce  with  the  kiuj;  on  March  20, 1778. 
Fraukliu,  on  that  occasion,  tried  somewhat  to 
comply  with  the  customs  of  the  court  hy  wear- 
ing a  wig,  hut  be  could  not  fiud  one  in  Paris 
large  enough  to  fit  his  bead;  so  be  *'wora  his 
own  hair'' — venerable,  long,  white  locks.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  simple  but  elegant  suit  of  black 
velvet,  contrasting  most  conspicuously  with  the 
brilliant  dress  of  the  courtiers.  Here  was  a  nov- 
**lty  for  Paris !  and  this,  with  the  fame  of  Frank- 
lin as  a  philosopher,  created  a  social  sensation 
in  the  French  capital.  The  beautiful  young 
queen  (Marie  Antoinette)  kept  him  near  her  per- 
son at  levees  and  in  the  ealons;  the  women  gath- 
ered about  him,  and  some  of  the  more  enthusiastic 
ones  imprinted  kisses  on  his  forehead.  Franklin 
was  then  seventy-two  years  of  age.  Deano  and 
Lee  were  soon  afterwards  recalled,  and  Franklin 
was  left  sole  ambassador  at  the  French  court. 

American  Antiquities.  A  greater  portion  of 
objects  which  constitute  American  antiquities 
consist  of  the  arehitectural  and  other  remains 
of  the  handiwork  of  the  aborigines  who  inhab- 
ited the  continent  before  any  of  the  present 
races  appeared  here  and  subjngated  or  displaced 
them  ;  also  the  ruins  occasioned  by  the  Spanish 
conquest.  These  are  chiefly,  in  Central  and 
South  America,  ruined  temples,  and,  in  North 
America,  rude  earth-works,  now  overgrown  with 
venerable  forest  trees  which  attest  their  an- 
tiquity. In  connection  with  those  in  the  more 
southern  regions,  there  are  remains  of  elaborate 
carvings  and  ornamented  pottery.  There  are 
many  features  in  common  between  the  temples 
and  other  works  of  art  in  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  Peru.  The  explorations  of  Stephens 
and  Catherwood  (1840-43)  revealed  to  the  world 
vast  remains  of  cities  in  Central  America,  which 
were  doubtless  inhabited  at  the  periml  of  the 
conquest,  three  hundred  aud  fifty  years  ago. 
There  they  found  carved  monoliths  and  the  re- 
mains of  highly  ornamented  temples.  The  mon- 
oliths at  Copan  (see  the  following  page)  s(mie 
antiquaries  are  disposefl  to  rank,  as  to  use,  with 
those  ruder  ones  at  Stoneheiige,  in  England, 
and  older  ones  in  Arabia.  The  remains  of 
Aztec  art  in  Mexico  attest  the  existence  of  a 
high  degree  of  civilization  there  at  the  period 
of  their  structure.  So,  also,  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  at  Cuzco,  in  Peru,  tell  of 
great  advancement  in  the  art«  under  the  empire 
of  the  Incas.  These  remaids  occupy  a  living 
place  on  the  borders  of  the  historic  period,  but 
the  mounds  in  North  America,  showing  much 
mathematical  skill  in  their  construction  and  in- 
genuity in  their  content-s,  have  hitherto  eluded 
the  keen  skill  of  antiquaries,  who  have  sought 
in  vain  among  prehistoric  mysteries  for  a  clew 
to  the  origin  of  the  people  who  fashioned  them. 
(See  Mound-huUders,)  European  civilization  on 
our  continent  is  of  too  recent  introduction  to 
supply  anything  to  a  collection  of  real  American 
Antiquities  originating  with  itself. 

Amnrimm  Amioclatian,  The.     On  the  20th 


of  October,  1774,  the  first  Continental  Congress 
adopted  a  "  non-importation,  non-consumption, 
and  uon- exportation  agreement,"  applied  to 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Madeira,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
colonies  were  bound  to  act  in  good  faith  as 
those  of  certain  cities  and  towns  had  alreauly 
done,  under  the  penalty  of  the  displeasure  of 
faithful  ones.  The  agreement  was  embodied  in 
fourteen  articles,  and  was  to  go  into  efiect  on 
the  first  of  December  next  ensuing.  In  the  sec- 
ond article,  the  congress  struck  a  blow  at  sla- 
very, in  the  name  of  their  constituents,  declar- 
ing that,  aft«r  the  first  day  of  December  next 
ensuing,  they  would  neither  import  nor  pur- 
chase any  slave  im ported  after  that  date,  and 
they  would  in  no  way  be  concerned  in  or  abet 
the  slave-trade.  Committees  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  every  county,  city,  and  town  to  en- 
foree  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  associa- 
tion. They  also  resolved  that  they  would  hold 
no  commercial  intercourse  with  any  colony  in 
North  America  that  did  not  accede  to  these 
terms,  or  that  should  thereafter  violate  them, 
but  hold  such  recusants  as  enemies  to  their  com- 
mon country.  The  several  articles  of  the  asso- 
ciation were  adopted  unanimously,  except  the 
one  concerning  exportations.  The  South  Caro- 
linians objected  to  it,  because  it  would  operate 
unequally,  and  insisted  upon  ric€  being  exempt- 
ed from  the  requirement  concerning  non-expor- 
tation. When  the  article  was  adopted,  all  but 
two  of  the  South  Carolina  delegation  seceded. 
Gadsden  aud  another,  in  the  spirit  of  Henry,  de- 
clared they  were  not  "South  Carolinians,"  but 
"Americans."  The  seceders  were  brought  back 
and  signed,  the  articles  of  association  after  a 
compromise  was  agreed  to,  which  allowed  their 
colony  to  bear  no  part  of  the  burden  of  sacrifice 
imposed  by  the  association.  Short  letters  were 
addressed  to  the  colonies  of  St.  John  (now 
Prince  Edward's),  Nova  Scotia,  Georgia,  and  the 
two  Floridas,  asking  them  to  join  the  association. 
American  Camp  at  Cambridge  (1775),  Tiik. 
The  camp  of  the  Continental  Army  at  Cambridge, 
when  Washington  took  command  of  it  (July, 
1775),  presented  a  curious  and  somewhat  pict*- 
uresque  spectacle.  There  was  no  conformity 
in  dress.  The  volunteers  from  Rhode  Island 
were  lodged  in  tents,  and  had  more  the  appear- 
ance of  regular  troops  than  any  of  the  otliers ; 
others  were  quartered  in  Harvard  College  build- 
ings, the  Episcopal  church,  and  private  dwell- 
ings ;  and  the  lields  were  dotted  with  lodges 
of  almost  every  description,  varying  with  the 
tastes  of  their  occupants.  Some  of  them  were 
constructed  of  boards,  some  of  sail-cloth,  and 
some  partly  of  both.  There  were  huts  of  stone 
and  smis,  others  of  bushes,  while  a  few  had  regu- 
lar doors  and  windows,  constructed  of  withes 
and  reeds.  To  these  the  feminine  relatives  of 
the  soldiers — mothers,  sisters,  wives — were  con- 
tinually repairing  with  supplies  of  clothing  and 
gifts  for  comfort.  With  them  came  flocks  of 
boys  and  girls  from  the  surrounding  country, 
to  gratify  their  curiosity  and  behold  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  war.  Among  the  soldiers  in  the 
camp  might  be  seen  eminent  and  eloquent  min- 
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isters  of  tlic  Gospel,  ntt- 
iug  as  uhaplnitJB,  keep- 
ing alive  tbe  liabit  of 
daily  prayei'  aud  vf  pub 
lie  wonliip  ou  the  Suh 
bath.  Tliere  whs  animit' 
tbe  Holiliers  a  spinl  ul 
iiiiuboritiiiatioii,  ntiidi 
grew  out  of  tlie  funnl 
iarirj  tbnt  existud  l» 
tween  the  officors  lud 
men.  This  Kteatl.*  mi 
noyed  the  C(>iiilnandi.r 
Ill-chief,  who  had  beeii 
accustomed  to  wide  dis- 


goveruon  and  the 

Ameriaan  Capital 
(1B15)  At  Ibo  close  f 
tUeWarof  1HI2^15— the 
■ecoi  A  war  lur  inlepcu 
ilGn<.c — tl  8  real  a  d  per 
HOI  a1  cafi  tal  of  the  peo- 
ple of  tliel  ted  'Itatia 
Has  an  folio  vb  Real 
propertg  publ  lauds 
two  OOU  (KK    n  r  0    at  fi 

tl  (KH)  (MX  im 
CDlt  vaUdtaul    )(K  UOU 


ping  of  al!  ki 
IXXJ.OOO;  money, fiumlug 
Block  aud  n1 
iifiictureSihonHehuld  fnr- 
nltnre  and  plate, 
riages,  and  every  H|>eciea 
of  pernoiiat  prcjierty  not 
above  eatimnt«d,tl,6&0,- 
000,000.  Total  of  per- 
B-mttlproperlv,  |24»0,- 
0OO,(KX).    Grand  total  of 

uapital, 
iind  perBoiial  property, 
87.a«i,000,000. 

Ameiioan  CMlMtt 
intH).  Tlie 
ecra  iu  America  bad  long 
nr^d  the  eelablishiiienl 
of  a  parlaran  tary  rev- 
e  0  f  r  thi^ir  support. 
Tie  r  whole  pol  tical 
-    )  be  bat 

lit  odaf  ribe 

f  tl  e  emol- 

iBof  9iee  To  meet 

tbejn  hued 

tl  orougli 


\ 


«3OOOUO0  0D0      dwell 
ii  g  bounea  ut  all  k  u  Is 


$l,m)n.O«0,(IOO.  T"lnl ofreal propeitv. 9.1,000.000, 
IMNI.     I'rnoual  ^iiojirrlir-'rupitul  of  tlie  lioldcv 
of  tpivi'rnmeiit  NtiH'kii,  who  wen?  Ainerii'iiii  citl 
»>ilH.|IIIO.DOO,On():  biinkiuftstoekH.tllHMIINMKHI;    niiniKC  a 
BluvuH,l,0U0,UO0,jt$li>Ucueh,t22S,0(HI,llUO;  sbip-  I  liiiaucial 


opposed  (ITfU),  refiiHing  to  beriime 
*  111  otllco- bold  era,  or  the 
svHti-ni  of  culonial  pat- 
Hin  polU-.v  in  all  hia 
;o  improve  the  fluauoei 
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of  bu  cAimtr;  and  repleuUh  its  esbanated  treaa- 
iiry.  When  the  Earl  of  Halifai  propoeed  the 
payment  of  the  haluries  of  OMionial  cruwn-officere 
directly  from  England,  Ore iiville  so  strennoiiBly 
■ippoaed  it  that  the  daogeroaB  experiment  wm 
|MMt|>oDed.  The  rapacity  of  crowu-offlcert  in 
Americ*  fur  place,  money,  and  power  wM  a 
chief  ckUM  of  public  discontent  at  all  times. 


I   ConaiaoM   for   Pmuw   (1782). 

I>r.  Franklin,  who  well  knew  the  condition  of 

pnrtiee  in  England,  and  how  precarions  waa  the 

hiild  of  Lord   Slielbnme   on   the   premierehip, 

liastened   to   promote   immediate   negotiatioiie 

for  peace,  for  which  he   had  been   appointed. 

Ten   days   after   Shelburne's   accesaioD   (July, 

17*2),  he  invited  Oswald,  the  British  agent  in 

Paris  to  prepare  for  negotiations,  to  come  to  his 

iiwn  house.  Oswald  went  there,  when  Frank- 
lin  laid  before   him  the   articles  for  a  treaty 

which  the  Americaas  would  never  depart  from. 

Tliey  were:  ludepeudence  absolute  and  com- 
plete  in   every   senHe   to   the   whole   thirteen 

states,  and  all  British  troops  to  be  withdrawn 

from  them ;  for  bonudaries,  the  Mississippi  on 

the  west,  and  oti  the  side  of  Canada  as  tbej 
were  before  the  Quebec  Act  of  1771  (which 

sec) ;  and  the  freedom  of  tlnhing  off  the  Banks 

.rf  Newfoundland.  Franklin  explained  that 
nothing  could  lie  done  for  the  loyaliiits  in  the 
United  States,  the  separate  slates  having  con- 
lisciit«d  tlieit  proiwrty,  and  the  United  States 
having  no  control  iu  the  matter;  audhenhoweil 
that  Great  Britain  bad  forfeited  any  ris'it  to 
intercede  for  them  by  its  conduct  and  eiatuple. 
He  cave  Oswald,  as  on  eiaraple,  the  orders  of 
the  British  in  the  Carolinas  for  contiacatinff  thi> 
lands  and  other  property  of  all  patriots,  under 
the  direction  of  the  military;  and  declareti 
that,  whatever  the  separate  stAtes  miglit  do  in 
eompsHsiou  for  the  lnyaliats,  the  United  State- 
commissioneis  for  peace  could  not  miike  liia 
compensation  of  refugees  a  part  of  the  treaty. 
Franklin  recommended — but  not  as  an  ultima- 
tum—a  perfect  reciprocity  in  regard  to  ships 
and  trade ;  and  he  called  Oswald's  attention  t<.i 
the  reck  lew  destruction  of  property  by  the  Brit- 
ish forces,  which  might  furnish  a  claim  for  in- 
demnity. These  negotiations  were  carried  on 
with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  VBrgeunes. 
Iiut  everything  relating  to  their  conditions  wan 
concealed  from  him.  Oswald  waa  given  to  un- 
derstand that  the  American  com miasi oners  wen:' 

ready  to  sign  a  preliminary  treaty  wheneveroni'    ^^  ^.^^  ^,  .,,...  ■^. 
should  be  negotiated.  (See  PreHmisary  Trealg  of  |  ^^        „[  thg  [javy 

Pfoa.)     Oswald  reported  the  result  of  thin  in- ' 

terview  to  Shelbnrne.  The  ministor  accepted 
Franklin's  nltimatam  as  just,  ond  sent  fnll  pow- 
ers to  Oswald  to  negotiate  a  treaty  on  that  ba- 


three  of  the  convoys  were  cnt  off  from  the  rest 
:iDd  were  captured  by  the  British  vessels.  Cap- 
i;iin  Phillips,  by  invitation,  went  on  board  the 
''orwiiUc,  when  he  waa  informed  that  every  mMi 
,in  the  Baltimore  not  having  an  American  plw- 
ti»:tion  should  be  transferred  tn  the  British  flag- 
ship. Phillips  protested  against  the  outrage, 
id  declared  that  he  would  formally  surreudei 
8  vessel  and  refer  the  matter  to  his  govern- 
ment. On  returning  to  the  Baltimore,  he  foond 
British  officer  musteriug  his  men.  Fifty-five 
of  them  were  trauaferred  to  the  Camatic,  and 
the  colors  of  the  Ballimort  were  lowered.  Five 
of  the  men  were  pressed  into  the  British  ser- 
vice ;  the  remainder  were  sent  back,  and  the 
Baltimore  was  released.  The  case  was  laid  be- 
fore the  government  of  the  United  States.  This 
i.otrage  upon  tha  sovereignty  of  the  nation — 
the  practical  application  of  the  claim  of  the 
Uritiah  govemmeut  to  the  right  of  seareh  and 
impressment  (see  ImprettmeHt)  without  leave^ 
liroLised  fierce  indignation  throughout  the  Union ; 
vet  the  American  government,  influenced,  if  not 
^^ntrolled,  by  the  mercantile  interest  (the  trade 
with  Great  Britain  was  then  very  profitable), 
not  only  submitted  meekly,  but  committed  an 
.tct  of  the  most  flagrant  injustice.  Capttuii 
Phillips  was  dismissed  frem  the  navy,  without 
u  trial,  because  he  surrendered  his  vessel  wilh- 


taken  of  ihe  British  ontrage.  The  oiimiuistr*- 
rion,  in  obsequious  deference  to  Groat  Britain, 
littd  iustnicted  the  American  naval  commanders 
not  to  molest  the  cruisers  of  any  nation  (the 
French  excepted)  on  any  accouut^Qot  even  to 
save  their  own  vessels;  and  Phillips,  because 
of  hia  strict  adherence  to  this  order,  was  cosh- 

^rrmrHnan  Flowt  on  Ijka  Erie  (1913).    Who 
ishatl  be  masters  of  Lake  Erie  1  was  au  impor- 
tant question  to  be  solved  in  1813.     The  gov- 
fnlfil  its  promise  t 


provide  means  for  securing  the  naval  suprem- 
acy on  Lake  Erie.  The  necessity  for  snch  an 
attainment  was  so  obvious  before  the  close  of 
llil2  that  the  government  took  vigorous  action 
in  the  matter.  Isaac  Channcey  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  little  squadron  on  Lake  Ontario  late 
in  ial2,  and  Captain  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  a 
zealous  ynnng  naval  officer,  of  Rhode  Island, 
who  was  in  command  of  a  flotilla  of  gunboats 
on  the  Newport  station,  offered  his  services  on 
the  lakes.  Channcey  desired  hia  services,  and 
Feb.  17  Perry  received  orders  from  the  Sec- 

iport  to  Channcey  with 

„11  possible  despatch,  and  to  take  with  him  to 
Sackett's  Harbor  aU  of  the  best  men  of  the  flo- 
tilla at  Newport.  He  sent  them  forward,  in 
companies  of  fifty,  under  sailing-masters  Almy, 
I  Cliamplin,  and  Taylor.  He  met  Channcey  at 
fTg,  First  BsmSH  Assault  l  Albany.and  tbey  journeyed  together  in  a  sleigh 
UPO.V  THB,     The  American  ship  Satlimort,  Cap-  '  through  the  then  wiUlerness  to  Sackett'i 


tain  Phillips,  sailed  ont  of  the  harbor  of  Hn-  |  bor. 
vana  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  16, 17«tl,  in  chari;. 
of  a  convoy,  bound  for  Charleston,  3.  C.  Ii 
sight  of  Morro  Castle  she  met  a  British  sqnail 
ron,  and  Phillips  bora  up  to  the  Carwaiic,  tbi 
British  flag-ship,  to  speak  to  the  captain,  when  [  built  at  Erie,  and 
I.— 3 


In  Mareh,  Perry  went  to   Presque  Isle 
Erie,  Pa.)  to  hasten  tho  coustmctioo  and 
eqnipment  of  a  little  navy  there  designed  to  co- 
operate with  General  Harrison  iu  attempts  to 
Michigan.     Four  vessels  were  spcedilj 
"  '  '  "      others  were  taken  to  that 
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well-BlielteTod  bnrbor  from  Bliick  Bock,  near 
Buffalo,  where  Henry  Eckforil  bwl  couvcrted 
merchant- vessel 8  iiitii  war-ships.  The  veHwU 
III  Erie  were  conBtruoted  iiiiiler  the  immediate 
iinpervisiiin  of  Sailiug-uitu-ter  Daniel  Diilibius, 
attbo  moiitb  of  CiLaciido  Cnajk.     Eurly  in  May 


(I8i3)  the  three  Bmailer  veweU 
iiikI  im  tbfl  24tb  of  tiie  same  moiith 
wore  put  afluat.  The  nliole  lleet  was  fluislicil 
oil  the  KHili  of  July,  am)  coiisiHtcil  of  the  brig 
/yoiprenn',  tjll  giiim ;  bii)(  Kiagara,  20  guus ;  brig 
Catatonia,  'i  giiiiH ;  Hchoiiiiur  Ariel,  4  gons; 
HcboMiiL-r  Scorpion,  ti  giine  and  2  BwivelH;  hIiio]! 
Trippr,  1  Kitn ;  acliooiier  Tigrea,  1  giiti ;  and 
Hchounur  I'ortupine,  1  i;""-  The  command  of 
the  fli-et  wiut  Ki^'i'"  '"  Perry,  und  the  lAnprenm, 
Ml  iiBiiieil  in  houor  i>f  the  aliiin  commaiiiler  of 
tbu  Chetapeakf,  was  his  dng-sbip.  But  iiu'ii  mid 
Kiipplint  were  wanting.  A  British  nqnadroii  on 
the  1itk<i  Heriously  nienucMl  the  fleet  nt  Krto,  and 
Perry  pU'iiibil  for  niatralals  to  put  bin  vcsHcls 
ill  proper  »nli-r  to  iiiet>t  danger.  "  Think  of  my 
Hitnatiiiii,"  lio  ivrutu  to  Chaniicry — "tlie  enemy 
ill  Riglll,  tlie  vcHHels  nnder  my  cnmniaiid  more 
tl)ail  HiilUciciit  and  ready  to  make  Bail,  and  yet 
iibliged  ro  liih:  my  tingcra  with  vexation  tiir 
wantofiiivn." 

Americao  Fort  on  tb«  Mluiflaippl  (I7H0). 
Clarke  (li-HiKucil  ti>  rxtcud  tiix  invaitioii  to  De- 
troit (Ken  ClorAv'it  £>j>ei{((jan),  but  triKijiH  to  rein- 
fiirce  liim  liail  lirun  tidded  to  the  force  of  an- 
other bold  leader  <)ieuSA«ftji,£nin).iuid  he  had 
to  nbaiidon  tlie  iindertakiiig.  JetTereoii.  ttii-n 
Uoveriior  of  Virgiiiiit,  gave  instnicl ionn  fur  Ibo 
■Hicu])alioii  of  n  niatiiin  on  the  MisMiHHippi  Kivrr 
liL-tnemi  the  month  cif  the  Ohio  and  tiie  parallel 
of  36'  30' ;  anil  in  the  Hjiring  of  17811  OInrku 
I'liose  a  slruni;  ixwilion  livu  miles  below  Ihu 
month  of  till!  Ohio,  whfnHin  be  bnilt  Fort  Juf- 
ftnsun.  Here  the  Americana  planted  rhiir  first 
svnlinel  to  wiiich  over  the  f>ct>dom  of  iho  uavi- 
gutiuu  of  the  "  Futlier  of  Waters." 


Amerloan  FoitB.     The  following  is  a  list  of 
fortii  in  existuDce  when  war  waa  declared  in 
191S,  and  their  location;    Fort  Snmner,  Port- 
lauii.  Me. ;  Fort  William  and  Mary,  Porlsmoatli, 
N.  H. ;  Fort  Lily,  Gloucester,  Cape  Anne;  Fort 
Pickering,  'Salem,  Muss.;   Fort  Sewall,  Harble- 
bead,  Mass. ;   Fort  Inde- 
pendence, Boston  Harbor; 
Fori  Wuloott,  near  New- 
liort,  R.  I. ;   Fort  Adam*, 
Newport    Harbor ;    Fort 
Hamilton,  near  Newport ; 
North    Battery,    a    mile 
northwest  of  Fort  Wol- 
cott ;     Dumplings    Fort, 
entrance  to  Narraganaet 
Bay,  R.  I. ;  Timoniy  Hill, 
a  mile  coat  of  North  Bat- 
tery, R.  1. ;    Fort  Trum- 
bull, New  Loudon,  Conn. ; 
Fort  Jay,  Governor's  Isl- 
and, New  York   Harbor; 
Worka  on  Elba  and  Be<l- 
low'a  Ialan<lR,  New  York 
Harbor;  Fort  Mifflin,  Del- 
aware River,  hehtvi  Phil- 
adelphia; Fort  Mellon  ry, 
Baltimore;   Fort  Sevorii, 
Annapolis;  Forl-a Norfolk 
and  Nelson,  on  Elizabeth 
River,  lielow  Norfolk.Va.; 
Forls  P i lick iiey,  Moultrie, 
launched,  I  and  Mechanic,  for  the  (irotectiiin  of  Charleaton, 
vo  briga'S.C.;  FortMackinaw,istand  of  Mackinaw;  Fort 
Dearborn,  Chicago ;  Fort  Wayne,  at  the  forks 
of  the  Manmee,  lud. ;  Fovt  Detniit,  Mieliigan  ; 
Fort  Niagara,  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River;  Fort 
Ontario. Oswego;  FortTonipkins.Sackelt's  Huc^ 
bor,  N.  Y.     Some  of  tbene  were  unliuiahed,  and 
others  were  Htrengthcued. 

AnMrioaa  InfluBooe  in  Great  Britain  (1770). 
The  inlluenco  of  political  aifitatiou  in  tlie  colo- 
nies liegun  to  bo  sensildy  felt  in  Great  Britain 
at  the  liegiiiiiing  of  ITTO,  The  firieuda  of  lil>- 
crty  in  Engluiid  were  the  friends  of  the  colo- 
nists. The  cause  was  the  same  in  all  place*. 
There  woe  a  violent  atniggla  for  relief  from 
thralls  everywhere.  Anierica  responded  to  calla 
for  help  from  Englnnd,  as  well  aa  calls  for  help 
in  America  hail  iHien  reK|)omled  to  in  Eiiiilaiid. 
In  December,  176U,  South  Carolina  aent  £10,500 
currency  tn  Loniltni  for  the  aociety  for  support- 
ing the  Bill  of  Rights,  "that  the  lilierties  of 
Great  Britain  an<l  America  might  alike  be  pro- 
tuclcd,"  wrote  meml>ers  of  the  Soiitli  Carolina 
Assembly.  In  Ireland,  the  diHimto  with  Amer- 
ica aroused  Orattan,  and  he  Ix'gaii  bis  splenilid 
career  at  alHiut  this  time.  1'lic  English  toilem 
in  tlie  manufactniing  distrii^ts  loiigiul  to  enjoy 
the  abiinilaiiCB  ami  fretidom  which  they  heard 
of  in  America;  and  ITIiO  is  marked  by  the  es- 
tablisli  tlie  lit,  in  Englotid,  of  tlio  aystoin  of  pub- 
lic meetings  to  discnsH  subjects  of  importance 
h)  free-bom  Englishmen.  The  press,  too,  spoke 
out  lioldly  at  that  time.  "Can  yon  conceive," 
wrote  the  yet  mysterious  Jniiins  (which  see)  to 
the  king,  "that  the  ]>eople  of  this  country  will 
long  submit  to  be  governed  by  su  flesiblu  a 
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Honse  of  CommonB  f  The  oppressed  people  of 
Ireland  give  yon  every  day  fresh  marks  of  their 
resentment.  The  colonists  left  their  native  land 
for  freedom  and  fonnd  it  in  a  desert.  Looking 
forward  to  independence,  they  equally  detest 
the  pageantry  of  a  king  and  the  snpercilious 
hypocrisy  of  a  hishop." 

Axnaiican  Literature,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  old  war  for  inde|)endence  (1775),  gradually 
:iS8unied  a  distinct  type,  spirit,  and  snbstance. 
During  the  earlier  colonial  period  there  were  a 
«Mmsiderable  number  of  works  written  and  pub- 
lished in  the  English-American  colonies,  chiefly 
of  a  religious  and  controversial  character.  The 
first  literary  work  produced  in  America  was  a 
translation  into  English  of  Oruf«  MetamarphoseSf 
by  George  Sandys,  Treasurer  of  Virginia,  in  1724, 
and  published,  in  folio  (with  illustrations),  in 
London  in  1726.  The  first  original  work  pub- 
lished in  New  England  was  a  volnme  of  {loems 
by  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet,  a  danghter  of  Gov- 
ernor Dudley  of  Massachusetts,  and  published 
in  1640.  Eliot*s  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
the  Indian  tongne,  issued  in  1663,  was  the  flrst 
publication  of  the  Scriptures  in  America.  This 
was  followed  by  translations  of  other  works 
into  the  language  of  the  barbarians  near  Bos- 
ton. Religions  writers  monopolized  the  colo- 
nial press — Williams,  Hooker,  Davenport,  Nor- 
ton, and  the  Mathers.  Finally,  late  in  the  colo- 
nial period,  Jonathan  Edwards  appeared  as  a 
brilliant  writer  on  theology  and  metaphysics, 
with  Dr.  Franklin  on  morals,  politics,  and  sci- 
ence. The  papers  of  the  latter  were  read  with 
avidity  by  all  classes  of  cultivated  people,  for 
the  spirit  of  his  writings  were  catholic,  largo- 
hearted,  and  humane.  At  the  Revolution  poli- 
tics naturally  took  possession  of  the  public 
mind  and  expelled  from  it  polemical  theology, 
and  the  anient  theologian  became  a  sharp  po- 
litical combatiiut.  The  state  papers  put  forth 
by  the  Continental  Congreas,  in  style  and  ex- 
pression, won  the  applause  of  European  states- 
men. Edwards  did  not  live  to  hear  more  than 
the  distant  rumblings  of  the  tempest ;  Franklin 
was  a  colossns  of  strength  when  the  storm  of 
the  Revolution  burst.  There  were  ready  writ- 
ers, younger  in  years,  to  aid  him.  Franklin 
and  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Adams,  Hamil- 
ton, Madison,  and  Jay,  laid  the  foundation  of 
American  literature  upon  which  our  writers 
have  built  a  noble  structure.  From  1776  until 
1812  the  most  eminent  writers  were  its  earnest 
statesmen.  The  Federalistf  written  by  Hamil- 
ton, Jay,  and  Madison,  will  ever  remain  a  mon- 
nment  of  literary  excellence  and  political  sa- 
gacity. There  were  some  poet«  at  that  period 
— Trumbull,  Dwight,  Humphreys,  Barlow,  and 
Hopkins — who  grasped  the  political  and  his- 
torical subjects  of  the  time ;  but  after  the  sec- 
ond war  for  independence  the  field  of  Ameri- 
can authorship  widened,  and  the  question  asked 
by  Sidney  Smith,  in  the  Edinburgh  Keview  in 
1820 — "Who  rea<1s  an  American  bookf" — may 
now  be  answered  by  a  host  of  English  readers. 
Our  American  authors  have  since  then  bold- 
ly traversed  every  field  of  literature,  whether 
historic,  scientific,  or  aesthetic.     America  now 


has  a  distinct  and  notable  literature  of  its 
own. 

Amezloaii  Loyalists.  There  was  a  great 
diversity  of  sentiment  in  the  English-American 
colonies  during  the  disputes  with  the  mother 
country  before  war  commenced  in  1775  and  dur- 
ing its  [irogress.  Probably  every  American  cit- 
izen desired  the  freedom  which  the  most  zealons 
patriot  sought ;  they  differed  only  in  their  opin- 
ions as  to  the  best  method  to  be  employed  for 
obtaining  it.  The  Whigs,  or  the  popular  party, 
were  Radicals;  the  Tories,  or  the  adherenta  of 
the  crown  and  Parliament,  were  conservatives. 
The  latter  defended  or  condoned  the  oppressive 
measures  of  Parliament;  the  former  denounced 
them  as  absolutely  tyrannical  and  not  to  be 
endured.  The  question,  Which  party  is  right? 
was  a  vital  one.  The  imperial  government  set- 
tled it  in  favor  of  the  Whigs  by  rescinding  their 
oppressive  measures  one  after  another;  and  this 
decision  has  been  ratified  by  the  judgment  of 
posterity  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  compelled  men  of 
opposite  opinions  to  avow  them  publicly.  Then 
the  important  question  arose  concerning  the 
policy  of  tolerating  the  Tories,  or  loyalists — 
their  acts  must  be  restrained  as  a  prudential 
measure  against  injury  to  the  patriot  cause. 
Having  the  power,  and  believing  themselves  to 
be  in  the  right,  the  Whigs  took  decisive  meas- 
ures t^  that  end.  Imprisonment  or  other  odious 
restraint  at  home,  or  banishment,  was  the  alter- 
native presented.  To  a  large  proportion  of  the 
loyalists  the  latter  horn  of  the  dilemma  appear- 
ed the  least  affliction,  and  many  hundreds  aban- 
doned their  country  and  fied  to  Nova  Scotia  or 
to  England ;  while  a  considerable  number,  es- 
pecially of  the  young  men,  wei*e  embo<lied  in 
military  corps,  and  took  up  arms  against  their 
Whig  countrymen.  This  embodiment  was  un- 
dertaken by  the  deposed  Governor  Tryon  of 
New  York.  He  was  ably  seconded  by  Oliver 
De  Lancey,  brother  of  a  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  province  of  New  York,  and  Courtlandt  Skin- 
ner, of  New  Jersey.  But  these  loyalist  corps 
numbere<l  far  less,  for  a  long  time,  than  the 
ministry  or  their  partisans  in  America  antici- 
pated. The  greatest  exertions  of  the  three 
leaders  above  named  had  not  caused  an  enroll- 
ment of  over  twelve  hundred  of  them  so  late 
as  the  spring  of  1777.  Afterwards  the  number 
greatly  increased,  though  there  were  not  a  great 
many  in  the  field  at  one  time.  Sabine  {Lives  of 
the  American  Loyaliats)  estimates  the  whole  num- 
ber enrolled  during  the  war  at  twenty  thousand. 
The  first  organization  was  un<ler  Lord  Dunmore 
in  Virginia  (see  Dunmore),  and  Martin  in  North 
Candina,  in  1775  (  see  Jomah  Martin  ).  Later 
there  were  loyalists  under  Sir  John  Johnson 
and  Colonel  Butler  in  New  York ;  also  under 
Tryon  an<l  De  Lancey  in  the  same  state,  ami 
Skinner  of  New  Jersey.  Later  still  the  loyalistH 
of  the  Carolinas,  who  were  numerous  in  the 
western  districts,  were  emhwlied  under  Major 
Patrick  Ferguson,  killed  at  King^s  Mountain  in 
1781.  Altogether,  there  were  twenty -nine  or 
thirty  regiments,  regularly  officered  and  enroll- 
ed,    The  most  noted  loyalist  corps  in  the  war 
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was  that  of  the  Queen's  Rangers^  led  by  Mi\jor  Nova  Scotia  or  Canada.  To  the  former  placet 
Simcoe,  afterwards  Governor  of  Canada.  The  abont  one  thousand  had  fled  on  the  British 
loyalists  were  of  two  kinds.  Some  were  honor-  evacuation  of  Boston.  Tbose  from  the  South  ;i 
able,  conscientious  men,  governed  by  principle,  found  refuge  in  the  Bahamas  and  other  West  'j 
and  friends  of  the  British  government  by  con-  India  islands.  The  evacuation  of  New  York 
viction ;  others  were  seltisb  and  unscrupulous,  City  by  the  British  troops  was  delayed  by  the 
siding  with  the  supposed  stronger  side  for  pnr-  necessity  and  difficulty  of  providing  transpor- 
I>oses  of  gain,  spite,  or  opportunities  for  plunder  tation  for  the  numerous  loyalists  assembled 
and  rapine  under  legal  sanction.  The  majority  there  where  the  remaining  troops  of  Burgoyue 
of  the  latter  class  filled  the  military  ranks,  and  and  Coruwallishad  been  collected, 
their  oppressions  and  cruelties  excited  the  fierc-  American  Navigation  Acts  (1816-18).  Near- 
est animosities  of  the  Whigs,  who  suffered liread-  jy  ^u  the  natious  of  Europe,  since  the  downfaU 
fully.  They  were  made  to  hate  the  name  of  of  Napoleon  and  the  return  of  peace,  hadadopt- 
Tory,  and  in  many  mstances  the  aversion  was  ^  ^  ve^y  discriminating  policy  in  favor  of 
felt  for  at  least  two  generations  in  Whig  fami-  ^beir  owi  shipping.  Of  the  effect  of  this 
lies  towards  the  descendants  of  Tories.  Banish-  ^^y^^j  ^^^  navigating  interest  of  the  United 
mentfl  and  confiscations  by  the  Whig  authori-  g^^tes  loudly  complained ;  and,  finally,  by  an 
ties  were  popular;  but  when  peace  came  and  ^ct  (March  1,  1816),  copied  from  the  famous 
animosities  subsided,  mercy  and  justice  com-  English  Navigation  Act  (which  see),  the  Amer- 
bined  to  do  right.  In  the  negotiation  of  the  jcans  retaliated.  Importations  by  foreign  ships 
treaty  of  peace  (1782),  the  British  commission-  ^^^  ^^  y^^  limited  to  the  produce  of  their  re- 
ers  claimed  indemnity  for  the  losses  of  the  loy-  sp^ctive  countries  — a  provision  not  to  apply 
alists.  It  was  denied  on  the  ground  that  the  except  to  nations  having  a  similar  regulation. 
Whigs  during  the  war  had  really  suffered  great-  xhe  coasting  -  trade,  hitherto  open  to  foreign 
er  losses  through  the  acts  of  the  Tories,  and  the  ye^^eU,  was  now  restricted  to  those  American 
claim  was  not  allowed.  At  the  close  of  the  war  built  and  owned.  To  promote  the  increase  of 
the  military  organizations  of  the  loyalists  were  American  seamen,  all  coasting  and  fishing  vea- 
disbanded,  and  some  of  the  officers  were  trans-  ^i^  ^^^  required  to  have  crows  three  fourths 
ferred  to  the  royal  army  and  continued  in  ser-  ^f  ^jj^m  were  Americans,  and  all  registered 
vice  for  life.  Others,  less  fortunate,  went  with  vessels  crews  of  whom  two  fifths  were  Ameri- 
a  host  of  civil  and  military  companions  into  ex-  ^ans,  under  penalty  of  an  additional  tonnage 
ile,  the  northern  ones  chiefly  to  Nova  Scotia,  New  ^^^y^  ^nd,  in  case  of  fishing-vessels,  forfeiture 
Brunswick,andCanada,and  the  southern  ones  to  ^f  ^he  fishing  bounties.  In  April,  1818,  an  act 
the  Bahamas,  Florida,  and  the  British  West  Indies.  ^.^  f^aasied  closing  the  port*  of  the  United 
Many  also  went  to  England,  and  for  years  were  grates  against  British  vessels  from  any  British 
importunate  petitioners  for  relief  from  the  Brit-  colonial  port  into  which  American  vessels  were 
ish  government.  The  officers  generally  received  not  a<lmitted.  This  policy,  which  totally  failed 
half  pay.  Towards  the  close  of  1782  the  British  ^f  its  object,  was  kept  up  for  twelve  vears,  and 
Parliament  appointed  a  committee  to  attend  to  h^qh  abandoned. 

the  claims  of  the  loyalists.  Bv  their  decision  .  *  ...  _  ._  _ 
(June,  1783)  the  sum  of  |216,0(X)  was  to  be  dis-  .Aineilcaii.  or  Know -nothing  Party.  Thk, 
tributed  annnally  among  687  loyalist  pension-  originated  in  1853,  and  was  so  anti-Amencan 
ers.  The  claimants  finally  became  so  numerous  ^^*'  '^^"^  disappeared  from  the  arena  of  poll- 
that  a  permanent  board  of  commissioners  was  *»^«-  The  members  of  the  "Amencan  P^y" 
appointed,  which  continued  about  seven  years.  ^^~  ^*^"^^  **  Know-nothings,"  because  in  their 
On  March  25, 1784,  the  number  of  claimants  was  «"<^e»v'ors  to  preserve  the  secrecy  of  their  move- 
2063,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  property  ""ents  they  were  instructed  to  reply  "I  don't 
claimed  to  have  been  destroved  or  confiscated,  ^^n^^''  to  any  question  asked  in  reference  to  the 
besides  debts  which  they  had  lost,  was  about  P^^^^''  }^  ^»^'?  J^  ^?^  *  secret  political  organi- 
$35,000,000.  In  1790  the  Pari  lament  settled  the  ^*^»^^  the  chief  object  of  which  was  the  pro- 
whole  matter  by  enactment.  Altogether,  nearly  sen Ption  of  foreigners  by  the  repeal  of  the  na^ 
♦15,000,000  were  distributed  among  the  Ameri-  «ra  »zation  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
can  lovalists  by  the  British  government.  It  «^cl"»^ve  choice  of  Americans  for  office.  The 
was  regarded  as  a  most  generous  act  in  a  na-  ™«'*®  'f^>?**  members  of  the  party  iwlvocated 
tion  which  had  expended  neariv  $100,000,000  in  »  P^^^^y  American  school  system,  and  uncom- 
the  war,  and  by  it  lost  a  vast  ind  valuable  do-  Promising  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
^^jj^  Such  narrow  views  were  incompatible  with  the 
American  Loyallata,  Expatriation  op.  In  K^nerosity  and  catholic  spirit  of  enlightened 
conw^inence  of  laws  still  in  force  against  the  American  citizens,  and  they  gave  place  to  broad- 
h>yali8t8,  several  thousand  Americans  found  it  ^^  ^^*^^  ^^^  aspirations. 

necessoTy  to  abandon  their  country  when  the  American  PetitionB  rejected  (1769).  When 
British  army  left.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  became  evident,  late  in  1768,  that  the  British 
these  exiles  belonged  to  the  wealthier  class —  government  meant  to  bring  the  Americans  to 
ofiicials,  merchants,  large  land-hdlders,  and  con-  submission  by  military  force,  each  assembly,  ae 
ripicuous  members  of  the  colonial  aristocracy,  it  convened,  denied  the  assumed  right  of  Par- 
Many  of  them  still  retained  much  wealth,  liament  to  tax  the  Americans  without  their 
though  sufiering  from  confiscations  of  lands,  consent,  and  embodied  that  denial  in  petitions 
Those  from  the  North  settled  principally  in  to  the  king.    The  monarch  disapproved  and 
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Jeeted  Ibem  lircaiue  the  ministry  were  pledged 
tc  enforce  tbe  itb«ilut«  supremacy  of  Parlia- 
niAiit.  He  aasiired  the  assemblies,  through  the 
proper  otBcers,  in  more  or  less  soothiog  or  harah  ' 
words,  that  he  would  never  listen  to  "the  views 
of  wicked  men"  who  questioned  the  inpreme 
aathority  of  Parliament.  This  unwise  treat- 
ment of  the  sacred  right  of  petition  by  the 
king  did  mnch  tonanla  altenating  tbe  afieo- 
tions  of  his  AmeriuBa  subjects. 

Amwloan  PilBcmBi>  In  Bngland  ( ITTS ). 
When  it  was  OHcertained  that  there  were  him- 
dreda  of  A  mecicau  prisoners  of  war  in  Englaud, 
endnriiig  great  sufferings  for  want  of  lbs  nec- 
eaaariea  of  life,  a  subscription  was  made  by  the 
friends  of  tiie  Americans  in  Great  Britaiu,  which 
speedily  gave  them  relief.  At  tbat  time  tliere 
were  nine  hundred  of  them  aiifferiug  in  Brilisb 
prisons.  A  subscription  slarted  iii  LoDdun  aocm 
procured  about  two  thousand  dollars,  which  i 
was  more  than  saS9cieut  to  relieve  tbu  immedi-  I 
»t«  wants  of  the  captives.  These  wants  con-  | 
aieted  chiefly  in  a  lack  of  sufficient  clothing.  I 
Ameiicui  PiiTataera  In  Spanlab  Ports 
(1778).  While  the  Spanish  court  waa  opposed 
to  the  establishment  of  a  republic  In  America, 
as  being  dangerous  to  the  colonial  interests 
of  Spain,  American  mercbant-shipe  and  priva- 
teers were  allowed  free  entrance  to  Spanish 
ports.  Every  refflonstrance  from  England  was 
met  by  the  plea  that  they  hoisted  English  col- 
ors, and  that  tbeir  real  character  could  not  be 
known.  Spsiii  was  willing  to  hurt  England,  if 
it  could  be  done  with  safety. 

Amarlosn  Piopcffty,  Seizure  of,  in  Europe 
(1810).  Bonapart«  declared,  in  IttlO,  that  no 
trade  would  be  allowed  with  the  allies  of 
France  in  which  France  herself  was  forbid- 
den ta  participate.  In  the  porta  of  Spain 
nuder  French  control,  of  Holland,  and  at  Na- 
ples, a  large  number  of  American  vessels  anil 
a  great  amount  of  American  property  were 
seized  ;  alao  at  Hamburg,  in  Denmark,  and  in 
the  Baltic  porta,  it  being  alleged  tbat  many 
American  and  many  Britisb  veaaehi  were  em- 
ployed in  bringing  Britiab  prodnce  from  Brit- 
ish ports  under  forged  papers  seeming  to  show 
that  the  property  and  vessels  were  American, 
directly  from  the  United  States.  The  seizures 
were,  therefore,  made  indiscriminaloly,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  bona  fide  American  property 
was  tbns  losL  The  seizures  at  Naplea  were 
particularly  piratical,  for  the  abips  were  lured 
into  t-bat  port  by  a  apecial  proclamation  of 
King  Joachim  Mnrat.  Tbcae  apoliatioua  con- 
stitnted  tbe  basis  of  clsinia  subaequently  made 
upon,  and  settled  by,  France  and  Naples.  (See 
fVcHck  and  KtapoHlan  Spolialiottt,  Claims  for.) 
The  only  country  in  Europe  info  whose  ports 
Americau  vessels  might  enter  with  safety  was 

Amoiloaii  SooitftT  fc^  frti*  Proiuotlon  of 
KaHiaoal  Union.  Early  in  1861  there  seemed 
to  be  concerted  action  all  over  the  Stat«  of 
New  York  to  discnanleuance  anti-slavery  move- 
lueDta,  and  to  silence  the  men  whose  agency, 
it  was  alleged,  hod  caused  "the  public  senti- 
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ment  of  the  North  to  have  tbe  appearsDce  of 
hostility  to  tbe  Union."  Anti-slavery  meetings 
were  broken  up  hy  violence,  and  the  Dumo- 
State  Committee  called  a  convention  at 
Albany  of  four  delegates  from  each  assembly 
dUtrictin  January,  1861.  That  convention  de- 
clared, by  a  series  of  resolutions,  as  expreaaive 
of  the  sense  of  the  party,  that  a  "conflict  of 
sectional  passions  had  produced  tbe  present 
couvnlsions;  that  war  could  not  restore  thr 
Union,  but  would  defeat  fortrrr  it*  Teamttrap- 
tion,"  and  that  the  Union  could  only  be  pre- 
served by  the  adoption  of  a  border-state  pol- 
icy, enibiidied  in  tbe  Crittenden  Compromise 
(which  see).  They  appointed  a  committee  to 
prepare  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  urging 
it  to  submit  that  compromise  to  a  vote  of  Ihr 
electors  of  the  state.  Eariy  in  March  (1861 ) 
an  association  was  formed  in  the  city  of  New 
York  called  the  "American  Society  fnr  thi' 
Promotion  of  National  Union,"  of  whicfa  Pro- 
fessor Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  was  chosen  presi- 
dent. Its  proposed  obJBct  was  "  to  promote  tli« 
union  and  welfare  of  our  common  country  by 
ad<lresses,  publications,  and  all  other  suitabh' 
means  adapted  to  elucidate  and  inculcate,  in 
accordance  with  tbe  Word  of  God,  tbe  duties 
of  American  citizens,  esiiecially  in  relation  U< 
slavery.  Id  its  "Programme"  this  society  de- 
nounced the  seminal  doctrine  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  aaying  :  "  The  popular 
declaration  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  anil 
entitled  to  liberty,  intended  to  embody  the  sen- 
timents of  onr  anceatoni  respecting  the  doctrine 
of  tbe  divine  right  of  kings  and  nohle«,  and 
perhaps,  also,  the  more  doubtful  sentiment  of 
the  French  school,  may  be  understood  to  indi- 
cate both  a  sublime  truth  and  a  pernicious  er- 
ror." In  its  imnierons  publications  scattered 
hroadcaat  over  the  land,  this  society  advo- 
cated the  rigbteoHsneBS  of  slavery  in  tbe  Unit- 
ed States,  saying  :  "Four  millions  of  immortal 
beings,  incapable  of  self-care,  and  indisposeil 
to  industry  and  foresight,  are  providentially 
committed  to  tbe  care  of  onr  Sontbem  frieuds. 
This  stupendous  trust  they  cannot  put  fn>ni 
them  if  they  would.  Emancipation,  were  it 
possible,  would  be  rebellion  against  Provi- 
deuce  and  defitrnction  to  the  colored  race  in 
OUT  land."  Tbe  political  publications  of  this 
society  were  all  in  favor  of  the  confederated 
citizens  of  the  republic  who  were  trying  to 
destroy  tbe  Union.  This  society  was  the  germ 
of  that  powerful  Peace  Party  which,  like  the 
PeBc«  Faction  (which  see)  in  tbe  war  of  \B\'i- 
15,  embarrassed  the  government  in  every  way 
in  its  efforts  to  save  tbe  liberties  and  free  iuati- 

American  Bqnadrons  in  tlie  West  Indies. 
Late  in  1798  the  Uuiteil  tjtales  had  four  squad- 
runs  among  the  West  Indian  islands :  one  of 
nine  vessels,  commanded  hy  Commodore  Barry 
(the  senior  officer  of  the  navy),  cruised  to  the 
eastward  as  far  south  as  Tobago;  a  second,  of 
tive  vessels,  nnder  Commodore  Truxton,  had  itn 
rendezvous  at  St.  Christopher's  (St.  Kills),  it» 
business  being  to  watch  tbe  island  of  Guade- 
loupe ;    and  two  smaller  sqaadrons   guarded, 
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o)i«  the  piuwiige  between  Cuba  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo, tlie  utber  tbe  ncighborbood  of  Havana, 
wheuce  privateen  were  accoHtomed  to  iasue 
under  Frencb  colors.  Eacb  of  these  «qnad- 
T0I1B  hnd  captared  French  privateers.  War 
with  Fnuice  was  cousidered  iueviiable  at  that 

Am&rlatai  Syvtem,  Tne.  To  Henry  Clay  ie 
iluu  the  credit  of  origitiatiiig  the  syBlein  uf  tar- 
iffs fur  the  prelection  of  American  mannfact- 

TvB  know  B8  tbe  An  er  ca  b  ste  u  "  In 
th  s  effort  be  was  nssoc  ated  n  th  J  I  n  C  Cal 
hu  u  W  J  Lown  lea  an  1  olheni  and  in  1616 
a  new  ta    ff  of  1   I  es  «aa  la  I   b  t    t  proved 

adeq  a  e  to  sosta  n  n  an;  don  ust  c  n  a  ufact 
ures  wb  cb  n  co  scque  ce  of  e  bargo  a  ts 
an  1  tbe  rest  ct  o  b  u]  on  commerco  by  the 
war  bad  bee  br  ghC  t«  existence  Wben 
con  merce  was  n  ade  f  ee  at  tbe  close  of  tl  e 
war  excexH  e  n  {hi  ta  s  of  niannfact  re  I 
((ooils  pros  rate  I  tlint  lustry  n  the  U  ted 
Srates.  I  1H18  a  heav  r  tariff  wn«  la  1 
order  to  protect  A  ner  an  man  factures,  there 
be  g  a  lar^e  ni  j  r  ty  Congress  u  fuv  r  f 
tbe  A  en  a  S  ste  The  A  t  es  la  d  by  the 
tariff  of  1816  nere  co  t  u  rd  for  sev  n  >earN 
u  1  1H24  m  ch  heav  er  1  t  es  were  la  1 
un  cotton  and  noollon  maunfac  u  es  mporte  I 
fWim  abroad  witb  a  ien  t  e  u  nge  the  et 
feeble  Amercau  a  f  ct  r  ),  tenst  B  t 
the  cotton -grow  ere  of  tbe  Soiitli  soon  began  to 
perceive  that  this  tariff  wns  inJuriouB  t<>  tbeir 
business,  as  it  was  calviilated  to  leHHoii  tho  du- 
mand  for  tiiat  product  in  the  Britiwh  markets 
which  bad  become  inipoi'tutit  to  tbeui.  In  a 
convention  held  at  Hamslmrg,  Pa.,  in  July, 
KSJ,  to  discuss  tbe  matter,  dolejtntes  from  only 
four  of  tbo  slave-labor  slates  upjieared.  The 
result  of  the  del iberal ions  at  tbut  convention, 
was  a  memorial  tu  Congress  asking  an  anguieu-  { 
tation  of  tbe  duties  on  several  articles  then  '■ 
manufactured  in  tbe  United  Stales.  In  the  r>v  I 
port  of  the  Secretary  uf  tbe  Treasury,  in  De- 
cember following,  be  called  ntteution  to  the  < 
subject;  and,  daring  the  session  of  18ST-2tt,  I 
Congress  enacted  a  very  stringent  tariff  law 
(Hay  15,  18^],  aud  tbo  American  System  be-  I 
came  very  popnlar  among  tbe  manufacturers 
of  the  Nortb.  At  tbo  same  time  it  was  de- | 
itounced  by  the  cottuci -growers  uf  tbo  South  as 
both  uiipressive  and  uucouetitntioual.  The  o|>- 
poaition  to  liiis  tariff  led  to  oj>ea  op|ioaitioo  tu 
tho  laws.     (Sue  Satlification.) 

Amcrloaus  ueoladed  from  N«w  Orleaoa. 
On  Oct.  16,  1603,  the  French  Intendnnt,  or  gov- 
ernor, uf  New  Orleans  ixeued  a  decree  by  which 
the  Auicricuus  were  no  lunger  permitted  to  de- 
posit tbvir  murcbHiulise  in  New  Orleans.  That 
port  was  alHO  sliut,  on  the  same  day,  against 
all  fi)reign  commerce,  wbicb  could  be  curried 
on,  thereafter,  only  by  Spanish  snl>Jecte  in 
S|>anish  vessels.  This  virtual  sbntting-nj)  of 
the  Missisnippi  as  a  highway  of  conimerce  led 
to  negotiatirina  with  (Yanco,  which  resulted, 
early  in  18(K1,  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
from  the  latter-named  country  by  tbe  United 
Btatea.     (Sea  Loainana,  ParckoK  uf.) 


S  AUEEICUS  VESPUCIUS 

Amniotia  Vespuotiu,  bom  in  FloreDcfi, 
March  9,  1451;  died  iu  SevUle,  Feb.  iO,  aii. 
Wheu  Columbus  was  in  Seville  preparing  fur 
his  second  voyage,  Vespucina  was  there  u  a 
commercial  agent  of  the  Medici  Euaily  of 
Florence,  and  he  became  perenuall;  ocqaaint- 
«d   with   the   discoverer.      That  acqnsiutMiae 


] 


inspired  the  Florentine  with  an  ardent  desire 
to  make  a  voyage  to  the  newly  found  conti- 
nent, and  ho  was  gratified  when,  in  1499,  bo 
eailwl  from  Spain  with  Alonzo  de  Qjeda  as  an 
adventurer  and  self-constituted  geographer  of 
tho  oxpeditiou.  OJeila  followed  tbe  track  of 
Ciduinbns  iu  liis  third  voyoge,  and  discovered 
niouulains  iu  South  America  wlien  off  the  coast 
of  Surinam.  He  rnu  up  the  coast  to  the  month 
of  tho  Ovintico  Kiver  (where  Columbus  bad 
discovered  tbe  continent  the  year  before), 
passed  along  tbe  coast  of  Veneznela,  crossed 
tho  Caribbean  Soa  to  Santo  [>oiningo,  kid- 
na)ipe<l  some  natives  of  tbe  Antilles,  and  re- 
turned to  Spain  In  June,  1500,  and  sold  their 
victims  for  slaves  to  Spanish  grantlees.  Iu 
May,  1501,  Vespiicius,  then  iu  tbe  service  uf 
llio  King  of  Portugal,  sailed  on  bis  second  voy- 
age to  America,  exploring  the  coast  of  Brasil. 
In  1503  he  commanded  a  caravel  in  a  squad- 
ron ilestined  for  Amei'ica,  but  parted  company 
with  the  other  voHsels,  and  off  tbe  coast  of 
Brazil  discovered  the  Buy  of  All-sainl«.  He 
then  ran  aloug  the  coast  two  hnndreil  and 
sixty  leagues,  and,  taking  in  a  cargo  of  Brazil 
wood,  retui'ued  to  Lisbon  in  1504.  He  entered 
the  Spanish  service  sgain  iu  lri&5,  was  made 
chief  pilot  of  the  realm,  aud  ngnin  voyagetl  to 
America.  In  1504,  Venpucius,  in  a  letter  to  tl>e 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  gave  au  account  of  his  ft>nr 
voyages  to  the  Nuw  World,  iu  which  was  given 
the  dale  of  May  29,  1407,  as  the  time  when  he 
sailed  on  bis  first  voyage.  That  was  a  year 
earlier  than  the  discovery  of  the  oontiueut 
of  Simtb  America  by  Columbus  and  of  North 
America  by  Cabot  (see  Coturnbiu  and  Cabol), 
and  maile  it  ap|>enr  that  VeH]>ucius  was  the 
first  disooveivr.     After  the  death  of  Columbos 
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ID  ISO^  K  Irieiid  of  Veapncuis  propoeed  to  tbe 
Arademr  of  Coeniogruphy  al  Straabnrg,  upoD 
the  sTithority  of  tbo  fiilaely  dated  letter,  to 
^ve  the  name  America  to  tlie  Western  Conti- 
nent iu  compUment  to  its  "  flnt  iliscoveror" 
It  was  done,  and  so  Colnmbug  and  Cabot  were 
both  deprived  of  the  honor  of  having  their 
Dame*  asaociated  irit.h  tlie  title  of  this  couti- 
n<^iit  b;  frand.  (See  America,  Origi»  of  Sam 
of.) 

Anurions  Vaapnolat^  Voyaob  of,  to  Bra- 
zil.    (Bm  Catnil.) 

Ain«^  ADBLBKitT,  was  bom  in  Maine,  aud 
UradDBted  at  Weat  Poiut  iu  Wa\.  He  entered 
the  militarj-  servict,  ami  for  bis  gallant  conduct 
in  the  Uttle  of  Bull's  Ruu  (1861)  be  wa«  brevet- 
ed mqjor.  He  sei'ved  in  the  conflicts  on  tbe 
Peninsula  in  1062.  At  Chaucellora villa  be  led  a 
brigade,  also  at  Gettysburg,  iu  1863,  aud  liefure 
Peterabarg,  in  1664,  ho  GOniuian<le(l  u  division. 
In  the  expedition  against  Port  Fisher,  near  tbe 
close  of  that  year,  he  commanded  a  division 
of  colored  troops,  aud  sflerwarda  led  the  same 
in  Korth  Camliua.  In  the  spring  of  1865,  he 
was  breveted  Major-general  of  Volunteers  and 
Brigadier -general  iu  the  U.  S,  Army.  In  1971 
lie  was  a  representative  of  Hissisnippi  in'  the 
U.  8.  Senate,  aud  n  as  govertior  in  1874. 

Amea,  Fisher,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  Dedbam, 
Matis.,April9,  lT5e;died  tbeie  Jnly4,lB0B.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1774,  wbicli 
he  entered  at  tliu  age  of  tliirteeii  yeara.  He 
taught  school  nntil  17B1,  when  be  began  tbe  suc- 
ceaafnl  practice  of  l»w,  aud  soon  disiilayed  rare 
oratorical  powers.  Mr.  Ames  wrote  political  es- 
says for  Boston  newspapers,  over  the  sigutttiires 
of  "Bmlns"  and  "CaniillhH."  Iu  Congress  from 
1789  unlil  1797  he  was  ahvays  diHtiugnisbed  fur 
his  great  business  talent,  einl  led  patriotism,  aud 


brillisat  oratory.  Ardently  devoted  to  Wash- 
ington, perwiunlly  *nd  politically,  be  was  chosen 
by  liii  colleagnes  to  write  the  address  to  the 
first  PreaidcDt  on  hia  retiring  from  office  iu  1797. 
After  leaving  Congress  he  devoti'd  himself  to 
the  practice  of  his  profewiou;  but  finally,  on  ac- 
eonnt  of  declining  health,  gave  it  up  to  engage 
ezclnsively  iu  agricnltnral  pursnits.  In  1804  bo 
«>■  choeeu  President  of  Harvai-d  University,  but 
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declined  the  honor.  He  received  tbe  degree  of 
LL.D.  fVoni  tbat  institntion.  His  orations,  es- 
saya,  aud  letters  were  collected  and  jiublished 
in  oue  volume,  with  a  biographical  sketch  by 
Bev.  Dr.  Kirklaiid.  in  1609.  So  powerfnl  was  hiH 
great  speech  in  Cougress  in  favor  of  Jay's  Treaty 
(which  Bce),  on  April  28, 1795,  tbat  an  opposirion 
member  moved  to  postpone  tbe  decision  of  the 
question  that  they  uiigbt  not "  vote  nndnr  tbe 
inflnence  of  a  sensibility  wfaiub  tlieir  cabu  Judg- 
ment might  condemn." 

Amtaarst  Sir  Jepfbby,  wna  bom  in  Kent, 
Eiigiiuid,  Jan.  '29,  1717;  died  Aug.  3,  1797.     He 
became  an  ensign  iu  the  army  in  1731,  and  was 
^___  aid  to  Lord  Ligo- 

nier  and  the  Duke 
of  Cnuiherland.  In 
1756  he  ivas  promot- 
ed to  mnjoT-general, 
aud  given  the  com- 
mand of  tbe  expedi- 
tion Hgninst  Luuis- 
bnrg  in  n.W,  which 
resuiti'd  ill  itR  capt- 
nre,  with  Other 
Frrncb  slrongbolds 
ui  jirntiT  uHHBT.  '"  '^^"*  vicinity.    In 

Sep  t  em  ber  tbat  year 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-cbief  in  Amer- 
ica, HUd  hnl  the  troops  in  pcrsini,  in  1759,  that 
drove  the  French  from  Lake  C1iant|>1ain.  Tbe 
tieKt  year  be  captured  Montreal,  and  uoniplct«d 
the  coiiqiiest  of  Canada.  For  these  acts  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  thanks  of  Parliament  and 
the  Order  of  the  Bath.  In  17G3  be  was  appoint- 
ed governor  of  Virginia.  He  waH  made  gov- 
ernor of  the  island  of  Gnerusey  in  1771 ;  created 
a  baron  in  1776;  was  cuniniander-in -chief  of 
tbe  forces  from  1778  until  17!»r.;  and  fldd-mar- 
shal  iu  July,  1796. 

Amhent  and  PontlBo.  Tbe  atrocities  of  the 
Ii  dians  in  May  and  June,  1763  (see  i'onlioc'if 
War),  aroused  the  anger  and  tbe  energies  of  Sir 
Jetl'rey  Amhei-st,  commander  of  the  British  forces 
in  America,  and  he  contemplated  burling  swift 
destruction  upon  tbe  barbariaua.  He  denounced 
Pontiac  as  the  "  chief  ringleader  of  niiochief ;" 
and,  iu  a  proclamatiou,  aaid,  "  Whoever  killx 
Poiitiac  shall  receive  from  mo  a  rewanl  of  £100" 
(t500).  He  bade  the  coinuiauder  at  Detroit  to 
make  public  proclamation  for  an  assassin  to 
pursue  him.  He  regarded  ihe  Indians  as  "the 
vilest  race  of  creatures  on  tbe  face  of  tbe  earth ; 
and  whose  riddance  from  it  niiist  be  esteemed  a 
merilorions  act,  for  the  good  of  mankind."  He 
iiiBtructed  his  ofQcers  engaged  iu  war  ngalriHt 
them  to  "  take  no  prisoners,  but  put  to  death  all 
that  should  fall  into  their  bauds." 

ftnrtrlnii,  PuiLiP,  was  of  a  Breton  family  in 
France,  but  was  bom  at  Hull, England,  in  ir>60. 
When  Raleigb  sent  two  s1ii|M  to  America  in  1584, 
thechief  command  WDB  given  to  Arthur  Barlow, 
who  coniniHDded  one  of  tbe  vessels,  and  Philip 
Amidas  the  otlier.  They  were  directed  to  ex- 
plore Ibe  coasts  wiibin  tlie  purallcls  of  N.  lati- 
tude 32°  and  38°.  Tbey  touched  at  tbe  Canary 
Zsiauds,  the  West  Indies,  and  Florida,  and  made 
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their  irsy  uorrliwaTtl  along  rbe  const.  On  the 
I3tU  nf  Jul;,  1684,  tlief  uutereil  Ocrakoke  liitet, 
aod  landed  oti  Wocnken  Island.  Tliere  Barlow 
aet  n|>  a  Hniall  coliiniii  viilli  the  Britisb  arms 
mdel;  carved  opoii  it,  and  took  formal  posses- 
aiou  of  tlie  nliole  rc^ou  in  tba  name  i>f  Queen 
ElUabetb,  aa  lie  waved  the  Euglisli  bauuor  over 
it  ill  tlie  presence  of  the  wondering  natives. 
Tliey  spent  several  weeks  iu  exploi*ing  Koaiioke 
Island  and  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sonnds.  (See 
Roanoke.)  On  Koaiioke  Island  the  Eiiglishmou 
were  entertained  by  the  mother  of  King  Win- 
gini,  who  won  absent,  and  were  hospitabl}-  re- 
ceived everywhere.  After  getting  what  infor- 
mation they  coalil  abonl.  the  neighboring  main, 
and  inspii-ed  liy  llie  beauties  of  natni-e  arounil 
them,  the  niivigarnrs  returned  to  England,  at- 
tended by  Mant«^o  and  Wancbese,  two  Indian 
chiefs.  Thelntt«r  woHafterwaniB  created  "Lord 
of  Koanoke,"  and  was  tliu  first  and  last  Ameri- 
can peer  of  England.  (See  Atanteo.)  The  glow- 
ing occonnts  given  by  Amidas  and  Barlow  of 
the  country  they  had  discovered  captivated  the 
■lueeii,  and  she  named  the  region,  as  some  say, 
iu  allusion  to  her  nnmurried  state,  Virginia; 
others  say  it  was  in  allusion  to  the  virgin  coun- 
try, Aroidas  was  iu  the  maritime  service  of 
England  lung  afterwanls ;  and  a  few  years  after 
his  voyage  to  Virginia,  he  cuminanded  an  ex|>e- 
dition  to  Nowfunndland.  lie  died  in  Knj;land 
iu  1619,  a  ehort  time  before  Kaleigb  was  bchtad- 
cd.     (See  liateigh.) 

Amnesty  and  Pardon.  On  Dec.  35,  1868, 
President  Johnson  issned  a  priiclamatinn  of  nn- 
conditional  amnesty,  which  reinstated  all  per- 
HOiw,  "  without  wservation,"  "  who,  directly  or 
indirectly,  participated  in  the  late  insurrection 
or  Tobellinii."  He  grouted  "  fnll  pardon  and  am- 
nesty for  the  offence  of  treason  against  the  Unit- 
ed States."  This  t'lnbraciid  Jefferson  Davis,  the 
head  of  tlie  league  formed  for  tbe  destmctiou 
of  the  Union,  and  who  liad  been  released  from 
prison  on  bail.     His  trial  bod  been  commenced 
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Fort  Darling,  on  Drewry's  Bluff,  a  squadron  of 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  obstmc- 
tious  at  the  lower  end  of  tlie  Dutch  Gap  Caoat 
(which  see),  and  destroying  the  pontoon  bridges 
below,  SI)  as  to  separate  the  national  troops  ly- 
ing on  both  sides  of  the  Jainos.  The  sqnadron 
moved  silently  under  cover  of  diirkues8,but  wa* 
ubserved  and  fired  upon  wheu  passing  Fort 
Brady.  The  vessels  responded,  and  dismounted 
alOO-pounderParrottgunin  thefort.  The  fWrf- 
ericktburg  broke  the  obstructions  at  Dutch  Gap 
and  passed  through,  but  two  other  iron-clads  and 
an  unuminred  gunboat  grounded.  At  dawn  the 
gunboat  (Dre^cry')  bad  been  abandoned,  and  a 
shell  from  a  national  battery  exploded  her  mag- 
uiiine,  when  she  was  blown  to  a  wreck.  So  hot 
was  the  tire  from  the  shore  that  the  voyage  of 
the  Confederate  vessels  was  checked,  and  all  but 
the  ruined  Drewrg  fled  up  the  river. 

Amphibious  Watfiu«.  During  the  spring 
aud  summer  of  1613  a  most  distressing  warfate 
was  carried  on  upon  laud  aud  water  by  a  Brit- 
ish squadron,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
(^ockbnru,  along  the  coasts  lietween  Delaw;arp 
Bay  and  (Charleston  Harbor.  It  was  marked  by 
many  acts  of  cruelty.  "Chastise  the  Americans 
into  submieeiou  "  was  the  substance  of  the  order 
given  to  Cockbum  by  the  British  oabiuet,  and 
he  seemed  to  lie  a  willing  servant  of  the  will  of 
his  government.  An  Order  in  Council,  issued 
on  Uec.20, 1813,  declared  the  ports  aud  harbors 
of  much  of  the  American  coast  in  a  state  of 
blockaile.  (See  Hlofkade.)  Cockbum  entered 
between  the  capes  of  Virginia  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1613,  with  a  squadron,  of  which  his  flag- 
ship was  the  Marlborovgh,  74.  This  squadron 
bore  a  laud  force  of  about  eighteen  huiidreil 
men,  a  part  of  them  captive  Frenchmen  from 
British  prisons,  who  preferred  active  life  iu  the 
British  service  to  indefinite  confinement  in  jailii. 
Tbe  apitearauce  of  this  force  alarmed  all  Lower 
Virginia;  and  the  militia  of  the  Peniusnla  and 
uliout  Norfolk  were  soon  in  motion  after  the 
H<|uadroti   had  entered  Hampton   Roads.    The 
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ntRicbmond,Va.,on  theSdof December.ljefoK.'  a'      .  r  .•      t-  _.  ^j  .i 

Chief-justice  Chase  and  Judge  Underwood.    His  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  orfsred  the 

counsel  moved  that  the  indictment  should  be  g">fn>ent  of  all  the  beacon-lights  on  the  Cheaa- 

,|uasbed,ou  the  ground  that  the  14th  Amend-  P^f,T"'^o  ,  ^t  the  same  time  the  frigate  C^- 

L..„  iJa  «„..i=i.„i  i,i„.  ]...  .t;.f™..„i.i,^„.„„.  tWIa'iO",  38,  lying  at  Norfolk,  was  making  ready 


?nt  bad  piiuished  him  by  disfranchisement. 
The  court  was  divided  iu  opinion.  Chief-justice 
Chaee  favoring  tbe  idea  of  Davis's  counsel.  The 
Prcsidi-nt's  pniclaniatiuQ  of  aninosty  and  pardon, 
tweuty-two  ilays  afterwards,  seemed  to  remove 
all  occasion  for  further  action,  and  Davis  was 
never  tried.  On  May  22, 1872,  Congress  passed 
on  amnesty  bill  fur  removing  the  political  dis- 
abilities imposed  by  the  I4th  Amendment  fmm 
all  persons  excepting  members  of  the  36th  and 
37th  Congress,  heads  of  departments,  members 
iif  diplomat  io  corps,  and  oflteers  of  the 

navy  who  bad  engaged 

six  hundred  jieixoiis  were  denied  the  privileges 
uf  the  Oct.    Mr.  Davis  was  among  the  exceptions. 


attack  the  British  vessels.  A  part  of  the 
squadron  went  into  Delaware  Bay,  but  the  fore- 
warned militia  were  ready  for  the  marauders, 
who  only  attacked  the  village  of  Lewislon. 
Cockbnrn,  in  person,  led  marauding  expeditions 
along  the  coasts  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  plundering 
aud  linruing;  and  he  even  contemplated  attack- 
ing Baltimore,  Annapolis,  and  the  national  cap- 
ital. He  fell  upon  Frencbtown,  Georgetown, 
Frederick,  and  Havre-de-Gruce  on  tbe  Cbesa- 
uciD  I  pp^|(g_    j'iiiaiiy, on  June  1,  Admiral  Warren  eu- 

'  meut  for  tbe  maranders,  which  made  tbe  force 
within  the  ca|ieB  of  Virginia  to  coneist  of  eight 
ships  of  the  line,  twelve  frigates, and  a  cousidera- 


Ampblbloua  Bngag«m«nt  on  thb  James  i  ble  number  of  smaller  vessels.  They  attempted 
RiVBK,  IHIA.  While  a  greater  part  of  the  ua-  j  to  penetrate  to  Norfolk.  The  British  were  rs- 
tional  naval  force  on  the  James  River  was  on  pulsed  by  troops  on  Craney  Island,  and  gun- 
the  expedition  against  Fort  Fisher  (which  see],  i  boats  ou  the  water.  Then  the  troops  attacked 
tbe  Confederates  sent  down  from  the  shelter  of  |  Hampton,  and  committed  many  outrages  there. 
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LeAviiig  Hunptoii,  Cockburn  sailed  down  the 
ciMWt  of  North  Carutina,  phinderiiig  the  iahab- 
it-ant*  nherevsT  opportunity  offereil,  and  cany- 
inj;  awuj  a  largo  number  of  Htavea,  vhnm  he 
Mild  in  the  West  Indies  ou  hia  private  acconnt. 
(See  Ham-de-Gracf,  Craney  litand,  and  Korfolk.) 

ftnnottnn  a€  the  Hlgtlnu.  At  tlie  middle 
nf  tfau  aixteeotb  ceutui?  tile  social  cocditiou  of 
the  peoplu  uf  Engtaud  was  very  primitive,  and 
tlirir  nauta  were  few.  The  douiiuod  people 
lived  iu  eottagea  built  of  woodeu  I'nimea  filled 
in  with  clay  ;  their  liuuaeH  were  without  wooden 
flours,  and  iu  many  of  them  the  tlieplace^  were 
conatrncted  iu  the  tuidiHo  of  tlie  rmhiib  witbont 
chimueys,  a  hole  being  left  in  the  roof  for  the 
escape  of  the  amoke.  Tbe  wiuduws  were  not- 
glazed,  and  were  closed  against  tbe  weather,  and 
tbe  light  allowed  t«  enter  by  moans  of  oiled  paper. 
Such  was  the  plain  condition  of  the  houses  of 
tbe  Puritans  uf  New  England.  In  England  iu 
the  earl;  [Urtof  Qneen  Elizabeth's  reign  pallets 
uf  straw  served  for  be<le  of  tbe  common  peiiple, 
who  had  coveriuga  made  of  rough  mats,  aud 
their  pillows  were  luga.  Tbia  was  regarded  oh 
a  gooil  bed,  for  many  alept  in  straw  abuie.  Very 
few  vegelablea  were  then  cultivated,  for gnnlen- 
iu^  bad  not  yet  lieen  generally  introdncoit  from 
Holland,  and  gardens  were  cultivated  ouly  for 
the  ricli,  aud  these  chiefly  for  ortiameut.  The 
common  material  for  bread  was  the  nnbolted 
flunr  of  oats,  rye,  and  barley;  and  aometimes, 
when  these  weie  scarce  (afterwards  in  New  Eug- 
land),  they  were  mixed  with  ground  acorns. 
Even  this  black  bread  was  sometimes  denied 
them,  and  flesh  was  the  principal  diet.  Tbeir 
forks  aud  ploughs  were  made  uf  wood,  aud  these, 
with  a  hoe  and  spade,  constituted  tbe  bulk  of 
their  agricultural  implenients.  Their  spooua  and 
platters  were  mode  chiefly  of  wood,  aud  table- 
forks  were  unkuowu.  It  U  said  that  glared 
windows  were  bo  scarce,  and  regarded  as  so 
much  uf  a  luxury,  that  nubleuien,  when  they  left 
tbeir  couu try-houses  to  go  to  court,  had  their 
glazed  windows  packed  away  carefully  with 
other  precious  fnmiture.  Chimneys  bad  Iwen 
introduced  iutu  England  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Audenon.  Alexander,  M.D.,  the  first  en- 
graver on  wood  in  America,  was  bum  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  April  21,  1775 ;  died  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  Jan.  6, 1B70.  His  father  was  a  Scotch- 
man, who  printed  a  Whig  newspaper  in  New 
York,  called  Tht  Ctmttilutional  Gatelle,  ODtil  he 
was  driven  from  the  city  by  the  British  in  1776. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  years  young  Anderson 
made  qnite  successful  attempts  at  engraving 
on  copper  and  type-metal,  and  two  or  three 
years  later  he  began  tbe  study  of  medicine.  In 
1796  he  received  the  degree  uf  M.D.  from  Co- 
lumbia College,  writing  fi>r  the  occasion  an  able 
thecis  im  "Chronic  Mania."  Ho  practised  the 
ptofeasion  for  a  few  years,  and  engraved  at  the 
same  time,  likiog  that  employment  bett«r.  Af- 
ter the  yellow-fever  in  1798  had  swept  away 
nearly  his  whole  family,  be  abandoned  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  made  engraving  his  life 
prafeMioii.    HavlDg  seen  an  edition  of  Bewick's 
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Hillary  of  Qaairupedi,  illustrated  with  wuod- 
engravings  by  that  master,  Anderson  firet  learn- 
ed that  (rood  was  need  for  such  a  purpose.     He 


tried  it  ancce«sfully ;  and  from  that  time  (17D5) 
be  used  it  almost  cuntinnonaly  until  a  few 
montha  before  hia  death,  a  period  of  seventy- 
five  years.  A  vast  number  of  American  books 
illnstrated  by  Anderson  attest  tho  skill  and  in- 
dustry of  Ibis  pioneer  of  the  art  of  wood-en  gi-uv- 
iug  in  America.  The  writer  possesses  tbe  laxt 
work  from  his  hand — an  unfinished  engraving 
on  wood,  executed  when  be  lacked  only  a  few 
months  of  being  ninety-five  years  uf  age. 

AnderaoiiBndPiokeiu(1960).  MajnrAnder- 
aun,  iu  Fort  Sumter,  keenly  felt  the  insult  to  his 
country's  flag  iu  tbe  firing  upon  the  Star  of  the 
Well  (which  see).  He  accepted  it  on  an  act  of 
war,  and  sunt  a  letter,  under  a  Aug  of  truce,  to 
Quvernur  Pickens,  as  to  a  belligerent  enemy, 
asking  him  fur  an  explauattou  of  cbe  untrage. 
Pickeus  replied  that  it  was  on  act  anthurized 
by  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  reinforce  Sumter  wunid  be  resisted. 
Auderson  referred  the  whole  subject  to  bis  gov- 
ernment, and  wrote  to  Pickeus  tu  that  effect, 
expressing  a  hope  that  be  would  not  prevent 
the  hearer  of  bis  despatches  (Lieutenant  Tal- 
bot) from  proceeding  at  once  to  Wasbingtou. 
No  objection  was  interposed,  and  Talbot  carried 
to  tbe  North  the  first  ftill  tidings  of  tbe  failure 
of  the  expedition  of  tbe  Star  of  Me  Wat.  Two 
days  after  the  attack  on  that  vessel,  Pickens 
sent  his  Secretary  of  State  (Magrath)  and  Sec- 
retary of  War  (Jamieson)  as  commissioners  to 
Anderson  tu  make  a  formal  demand  fur  the  im- 
mediate surrender  of  Furt  Sumter  t«  tho  an- 
thurities  of  South  Camtina.  They  tried  every 
art  to  persuade  and  alarm  him,  but  in  vaio.  He 
aasared  them  that  sooner  than  snffer  such  a  hn- 
miliation  he  would  fire  tbe  magazine  and  blow 
fort  and  garrison  into  the  air.  They  perceived 
that  the  oiily  hope  of  gaining  pussesaiun  of  the 
fort  was  in  an  assault  or  the  starvation  of  the 
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(^rrinoii.  Tliat  art«rnoi>u  the  authoritieg  liiid  ; 
I'uur  uld  hulks,  lillir'il  with  Htoues,  toweil  iiitu  : 
tbe  ship-uhaiiiiet  aii<l  sunk,  to  pnivent  reiu-  ' 
forccuieuta  rcuuhing  Fi)rt  jjiimlitr. 

Andenon  In  Fort  8umt«r  (I8G0).  Aiitler- 
eoti  had  long  urgud  liia  guvt^rniuvut,  biit  in  vain, 
tu  streiictlicD  the  inililiuy  worka  iu  Charlestou 
biirbor.  Tlie  biinlen  of  tlin  fun-  replies  was, 
"Be  prudent;  be  kind;  do  niithiiig  to  excite  I 
the  South  Carolinian!).  It  will  nut  do  to  send  | 
you  raiDforceinente,  for  that  uiiglit  bring  on  Los-  ' 
tiiities."  At  ten^th  be  wus  Mttislied  that  the 
SeeeHsioiiista  of  Kniith  Curotiiia  were  aliunt  to  ! 
atteiuiit  to  aeizc  Fort  Siituter.     Thie  would  iu- ' 
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signal  guns  woie  Bred.  The  vo.vage  vaa  abort 
and  succeasful ;  and  tlie  littlo  giirriaon  of  aev- 
eutf  men,  with  l.lio  wotuen  and  children,  uid 
aeverol  weuku'  provisiune,  were  soon  aafu  within 
the  strong  granite  walls  of  Fort  Sumter.  A  few 
officers  and  men  bad  been  left  at  Furt  Houltrie 
to  spike  tlie  gnna,  dcatroy  their  carriages,  and 
cnt  down  the  flag-stnfl',  when  tbey  were  to  fol- 
low tu  SututbT.  The  tidings  of  this  niOTemeiit 
fi'll  among  the  SeceBsionists  at  Washington  like 
a  tbuuderbolt.  Fluy<l  was  dismayed.  AudeTMin 
was  eool.  The  next  day  (Dec.OT,  1860),  at  noon, 
tbe  atora  and  atri[iea  were  seen  filiating  from 
the  ttug-Btofi'  of  Sumter.     The  garruun  waut«d 


anre  the  capture  of  all  the  other  forla  nnd  his 
gnrrJHun,  nnd  hi'  ri^Hiilvcd  to  take  piiaition  in 
Sninter  licfurp  il  sliould  be  too  late.  Ho  was 
i-onitnnn<1i'r  of  ail  tbe  defences  of  the  harbor, 
and,  in  the  ubsi-nce  of  orilem  t»  tbe  contrary,  he 
might  orenjiy  any  one  bci  cIiuhc.  Vigilant  (-yen 
wen'  watching  liim.  lie  rf!venl«l  his  m-cret  to 
only  Ibri-v  or  four  uHlccra,  fur  bo  diit  not  know 
wbi>in  bo  miglit  I  mat.  Ho  Ih'st  removed  Iht' 
women  and  eliildrfii,  with  a  anjiply  of  provi- 
fious,  tu  Fort  Knnili'r.  Tliia  was  dune  by  di'reji- 
tive  niuvrnK'nlH.  Tliey  were  sent  lirst  1»  Furl 
.lolinHon  (Lh-remlH-r  'X)  in  vesaels,  witii  an  ani- 
jiie  supply  tif  jirtiviniuim,  where  tbey  were  di'- 
tuini'd  on  lH>anl  nntil  evening,  under  the  pri'- 
ti'xl  of  preparing  acronnnoilationH  for  iheni. 
Tiio  tiring  of  thn-e  guns  at  Munltriu  was  to  lie 
the  HignnI  for  tiieni  l<t  lie  conve^ved  to  Knniler. 
In  tile  edge  uf  iln>  evening  tlic  greater  iwrt  of 
the  piniHon  at  Monlrrie  enilmrketl  for  Snniler. 
The  iieople  uf  C'biirlehton  were  aware  uf  tin- 
women  and  eliildn'n  of  tlie  garriaon  Ix-ing  Ih'- 
fore  Fort  Jul)ni«>n,  nnd  conelndeil  Anderson  was 
guiiig  tlicru  alw>  with  his  trouiia.     Tl)eu  three 


Anderson  to  hoist  it  at  dawn.  Ho  would  not 
(to  it  until  Ilia  cbnplain,  whu  bad  gune  to  the 
city,  bad  relumed.  Around  tbe  flag-slalT,  not 
far  fmiu  a  great  rolumbiud,  the  inniatee  <if  the 
fort  were  gathered.  The  commander,  witit  the 
lialliards  in  liia  hand,  knelt  at  tlie  loot  of  tlie 
aluir.  Tbe  clmplaiii  prayed  reverently  fur  en- 
eonnigenK>nl> support,  and  mercy;  and  when  he 
ceaaed,  an  impresMVu  "Amen"  fell  from  many 
li|H(.  Anderson  then  boJHted  tlie  flag  to  tlio 
hea<l  of  the  stall'.  It  was  gri'eted  with  cheer 
lifter  cheer,  and  the  hand  struck  np  '■  Hail  Co- 
linnbiii!"  Governor  riekeiis  .'wnt  a  message  to 
Anilenon  demanding  Iiih  innneiliale  wilbilrawal 
fi-oni  Furt  Sumter.  Tlio  deiimnd  wu«  iM>litely 
rel'iiHe<l,  and  the  Majnr  woe  deiionni-od  in  tbo 
Secessiun  Convention,  in  tliu  LrgMlatiire,  in 
]>ublic  and  private  uaaemldiea,  oa  a  "traitor  to 
tbe  South,"  becaiiHO  be  was  a  native  ofa  slavo- 
lalior  Btalo.  The  SeceHniuniata  in  CbarleAton 
andWasliington  were  tilled  with  rage,  (luyd 
deehireil  the  "solemn  ptudgea  of  the  govern- 
ment" hail  bn'n  violated  by  Anileivon,  and  he 
dt'Uianiled  of  the  I'rcsiilent  iieruiissiou  to  with- 
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dnw  the  gBirison  from  CbarleatOD  harbor.  The 
President  icfiued;  a  disruption  of  the  Cabiuet 
fi>llowei1.  Flujd  flwl ;  and  Aaderson  received 
(December  31)  from  Secretary  of  War  Holt— a 
Kentuckian  like  himself— an  assarance  of  bis 
approval  of  what  he  had  done.  (Sen  />i«rNpli(ni 
«/  tkt  Cabinet.)  Eurlier  tliao  this  words  of  ap- 
{iroval  bad  reached  Andemon.  From  the  Leg- 
islature of  Nebraslca,  two  tbauaand  miles  away, 
&  telegram  said  to  him,  "A  happj  New-Year T' 
Other  greetingB  from  the  otitsldo  world  came 
Hpeedlly ;  and  a  poet,  in  a  parody  on  the  dear 
old  Scotch  song  of  "John  Anderson,  mj  Jo," 
made  "  Hiw  Columbia  "  sing : 


redaced  to  a  heap  of  mina,  as  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing engraving,  and  boa  not  been  rebnilt. 

AndsiBoii.  Uajor  Kobbrt,  in  Command  in 
Charleston  Harbor.  In  October,  1860,  SiM!re- 
tary  Floyd  removed  Colonel  Gardiner  from  the 
command  of  the  defences  of  Charleston  harbor 
because  he  attempted  to  increase  his  supply  of 
ammunil.ion,  and  M^jor  Robert  Anderson,  a  na- 
tive of  Kentucky,  was  appointed  to  sncceed 
him.  He  arrived  there  on  the  30tb,  and  whs 
satisfied,  by  the  tone  of  conversation  and  fuel- 
ing in  Charleston,  and  by  the  militarj'  drills 
going  on,  that  a  revolutiou  was  to  be  iniingu- 
rat«d  there.  He  cnniinnnicated  his  suspicions 
to  Adjutant-general  Cooper,  a  native  of  Duchess 
Connty,N.Y.,  who  had  married  Senator  Mason's 
sister.  In  that  letter  Aoderson  anuonuced  to 
the  government  the  weakuesa  of  the  furM  in 
Charleston  harbor,  and  urged  the  necessity  of 
immediately  strengthening  them.  He  told  the 
Secretary  of  War  that  Fort  Moultriu,  his  bead- 


Governor  Pickens,  nettled  by  Anderson's  refu- 
:uil  (o  give  np  Sumter,  treated  him  as  a  public 
enemy  within  the  domain  of  South  Carolina. 
Ann^  Sonth  Carolinians  had  been  sent  to  take 
possession  of  Fort  Moultrie,  where  they  found 
the  works  dismautlcil.  When,  the  next  morn- 
ing, Anderson  sent  10  inquire  by  what  authority 
tbey  were  there,  the  cuinmitDder  replied,  "By 
the  aathnrity  of  the  sovereign  State  of  South 
Carolina,  and  by  command  of  her  Governor." 
(■"rom  that  time  nntil  the  close  of  President 
Buchanan's  administration,  and  even  longer. 
Major  Anderson  mas  compelled,  tiy  govemiDcnt 
policy,  to  see  the  insurgents  gathering  by  thou- 
sands atoiiiid  Charleston,  erecting  fortiUcations 
within  reach  of  bis  guns,  and  making  every 
ueedfnl  preparation  for  the  destruction  of  Fort 
Sumter,  without  being  allowed  to  fire  a  sliot. 
Fort  Sumter,  then  in  perfect  order,  experienced 
M>me  sad  changes  before  the  war  was  over. 
During  the  siege  (see  Siege  of  Fori  Sumter)  the 
barracks  were  all  destroyed.  By  heovy  - 
nunadea  and  bombardments  in  1863-64  it 


quarters,  was  so  weak  as  to  invite  attack. 
"  Fort  Sumter  and  Castle  Pinckuey,"  lie  said, 
"  must  be  garrisoned  immediately,  if  the  guv- 
emment  detcrmiues  to  keep  command  of  this 
harbor."  Fort  Sumter,  he  said,  had  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  cannon  powder  aud  other  niu- 
ition,  but  was  lying  completely  at  the  mer- 
cy of  insurgents.  He  informed  the  secretory 
of  evident  preparations  for  a  apeeily  seizure  of 
the  defences  of  the  harbor  by  South  Carolinians. 
Anderson  continued  hin  appeals,  not  suspecting 
that  the  chief  of  the  Wat  Department  was  plot- 
ting for  the  destrucliou  of  his  government,  or 
that  Adjutant -general  Coofier,  his  medium  of 
communication  with  the  department,  was  in 
secret  league  with  his  chief.  Buiuors  of  this 
condition  of  things  in  Charle«tou  caused  Inynl 
members  of  Congress  to  nsk  for  information ; 
bnt  all  such  inquiries  were  Bui)preH8ed  by  Floyd's 
friends  in  both  Houses,  and  no  correct  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained  about  affairs  connected 
vriththeWar  Department  until  that  officer  with- 
drew and  Joseph  Holt,  a  loyal  mau,  occupied  hit 
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place.  The  Secesaioniats  diitcovered  Andereoii  (See  Svinter,  Evoemitiim  of.)  In  May,  1961,  he 
to  be  tou  loyul  fortbeiT  purjMwe,  and  thry  begun  was  appointed  brjgadier-genernl  in  tbe  U.  S. 
to  fear  he  might  reveal  some  sturtling  thiDgB  to  Ariuy,  and  cunimauder  of  tbe  Department  uf 
General  Scott,  to  whom  all  Biibordinat«  officers  the  CumlierlauiJ,  but  failing  health  caused  bini 
had  to  report.  Scott,  awaru  of  the  weakness  to  retire  frum  the  service.  In  18U8  he  went  tu 
of  the  Sonthem  forts,  urged  tbe  government  Knrope  for  tbe  benefit  of  bis  beat  lb,  where  bi< 
from  time  to  time,  from  Octobor  until  tbe  close  died  io  1871.  His  remains  an  hurled  at  West 
of  December,  to  reinforce  tbose  on  tbe  coasts  uf  Poiut. 
the  slave-ialtor  states.  Bnt  nothing  was  done, 
and  Anderson,  left  to  bis  own  reHonrces,  wae 
compelled  to  assnme  grave  respouei  bill  ties.  He 
began  to  etrongtheit  Castle  Pincknay,  near  tbe 
city,  and  Fort  Moultrie.  When  the  South  Caroli- 
na Ordinance  uf  Secession  had  passed,  menaces 
became  uioro  frequent  and  alarming.  He  knew 
that  the  rxinventiou  hod  appointed  comniieHion- 
ers  to  repair  to  Washington  and  demand  tlie 
surrender  of  the  forts  in  Cbarloston  harbor,  and 
he  WIS  conncioiiH  that  tbe  latter  were  liable  to 
be  attacked  at  any  moment.  He  knew,  ton, 
that  if  he  tihonld  remain  in  Fort  Monltric,  Ihiir 
efforts  would  bu  snctessfnl.  Watcb-boats  were 
ODt  cnntiuiially  spying  bis  movements.  He  bad 
applied  to  government  for  iiistructiunB,  but  nr- 
ceived  none,  and  ho  deteruiiued  to  leave  Fort 
Monltrie  with  his  garrison  and  take  post  tn 

stronger  Fort  Sum  lor.  Tbishedidou  tbe  even-  AudMOonTllle  and  other  Confedetat*  Prla- 
ing  of  December  26.  (^S^a  Anderiou  in  Fort  Sum-  ona.  LibUy,  Hnlle  Iitle,  and  Danville  prisoiui, 
ler.')  The  vtgiliLnce  of  tbeSeceesionists  hail  been  in  Virginia;  Snlixbiiry  pri»oti  in  North  Caro- 
eliide<l.  Tbey,  amazed,  tolcKraphed  to  Floyd.  Una;  AndersonviDe  and  Milieu  prisoni  in  Oeor- 
Tbe  latter,  by  telegraph,  ordered  Anderson  to  gia ;  and  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  were  the 
explain  his  conduct  in  acting  without  orders,  principal  places  of  confinement  of  Union  priaoo- 
Atidetsuii  calmly  replied  that  it  was  done  to  ers  during  the  Civil  War.  lu  these  prisons  tbe 
save  tbe  government  works.  In  Sumter,  bo  captivesaomctimesenduredthemoatterriblesuf- 
WHs  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  SecesBionists.  feringsfrom  cold,  hunger, filth, aud  cniel  person- 
Finally  tbey  allackcd  him,  and,  after  a  furious  at  treatment.  Libby  prison  had  six  rooms,  each 
bomljonlniciit,  the  fort  was  evQCualed  by  Major  ono  hundred  feet  in  loiigtb  aud  forty  in  breadth. 
Andemon  in  April,  IHGl.  (Sco  Fall  of  Fort  Sumter.)   (See  Libbff  PritoH.)     At  one   time  these   held 

,     - n.n.       ^  II  1    „   ■     c     .u    twelve  hundred  Uuiuu  officers  of  every  grade, 

Andersoo,  Bici  ard  H.,  was  bom  in  South    ,  ,,     ,         ,,        i   -      i-      _i      ti, 

rt  „!■      ^^   .   ,j.h,         I  1     1   1      .iir    .    from  a  lieutenant  to  a  brgadiur-general.     Tbey 

Carolina  about   l*ftJ,  aud  graduated   at  West  „         ,  „         i        ■        u-  w  .      i. 

i>  ■   t  -     iji.i      u  J  -    .1,  1  I  w         were  al  owL'd  no  other  place  in  which  to  cook. 

Point  in  lB4S.    He  served  in  the  war  wlib  Mei-       .  ,         ,    ,      .,    -      i  ^l  ,  .l  ^ 

1  ■     «      I    lur,    1,     1  ft  n  1    eat,  wash  and  dry  their  dotbes  aud  tbsir  per- 

ico    and  in  Mari'h,  1861,  he  left  the  anny  and         '     ,  ,  .  ■;  t      *    .  i     . 

,  1-1-  ,  .     ^,     „     ,  ;      .      sons,  sleep,  ond  take  cxercLse.     Ten  feet  by  two 

became  a  bngadier-generul  in  the  Confederate   ,     "■        '  ,,  .,  i    „       „■   i .    i„i_ 

,,    '^  J    1     .   A    •■  .  _     feet  was  al    tbe  space  each  man  might  claim. 

service.     He  was  wounded  at  Anticlam;  com-    _,,    .  .  ,  ,  .-         _  ^     » 

,    ,         1-   -  -  .,,...,  ,  Tbcir  monov,  watches,  and  sometimes  part  of 

manded   a   div  sion   at  Uettysburg;   aud  was   A-      ,","■''  j.  ,       »_      ,, ,       .u 

.    ,.     ,         ,  ,.     ,/      ,^t  tbeir  clotbniK  were  taken  from  tbem  when  tbey 

made  lieutenant-general  in  May,  1864.  '  r'"^""  »  ,-       .u      „  4.    n i 

''  "  went  in.   For  a  long  time  they  were  not  allowed 

Anderson,  Robf-HT,  defender  of  Fort  Sumter  a  seat  of  any  kind  to  sit  upon.  The  board  floors, 
in  1861,  WHS  born  near  Lcniisville,  Ky.,  June  U,  on  which  tbey  slept,  were  washed  every  after- 
1805 ;  died  at  Nice,  Franci-,  Oct.  2fi,  1871.  He  noon,  aud  were  damp  at  night,  causing  many  to 
was  a  graduate  of  West  Point  Military  Acad-  become  consumptive  and  die.  The  glasBea  in 
emy,  and  entered  the  artillery.  He  was  in-  tbe  numerous  windows  were  mostly  brokeu,  aud 
siructor  for  a  while  at  West  Point.  He  served  tbey  Huflered  inteiinoly  from  cold  iu  winter,  fur 
in  the  Black  Hawk  War  (IKK),  and  in  Florida,  they  were  allowed  only  oue  blanket  each,  and 
In  May,  1836,  he  l>e('anio  assistant  adjiitant-gen-  these  in  time  became  ragged,  filthy,  and  filled 
eral  on  the  staff  of  General  Scott,  and  accomjia-  with  vermin.  Turner,  a  lieutenant  of  Geueral 
nied  that  oflluer  in  his  campaign  in  Mexico,  Winder,  the  commissary  of  prisonerB,  seemed  to 
where  ho  was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle  make  cruelty  bis  study.  He  ordered  that  no 
of  Molinu  del  Rey  (wbieb  Be<0.  Iu  IK>7  be  was  one  sbould  go  within  three  feet  of  a  iviodow. 
com  missioned  major  of  artillery,  and  assumed  A  violation  of  the  rule  gave  liceuBe  to  tbe  guard 
command  of  the  fortificatiiiuB  of  Charloston  to  shoot  the  oflender.  Sometimes  au  officer 
harhur  in  November,  \W0.  As  a  precautionary  would  accidentally  break  the  rule,  aud  be  woahl 
measure  of  safety,  tie  transferred  the  garrison  he  shot,  for  the  guard  seemed  to  take  pleawirK 
of  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter  on  the  night  in  the  sport  of  "  shooting  Yankees."  Tbo  pris- 
of  Dec.  26, 1860.  (See  Avierton  in  Fort  Sumter.)  oners  were  also  deliberately  starved.  The  i>roc- 
There  he  was  besiege<l  by  South  Caiolina  in-  ess  of  slow  starvation  began  in  the  fall  of  180), 
•urgenta  until  near  tbe  middle  of  April,  1861,  and  was  so  general  and  uniform  iu  all  tbe  pris- 
Tbeu  be  and  the  gorriauu  evacuated  tbe  fort,   ona  that,  according  to  a  report  of  a  committee 
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of  the  Sanitary  ConnDission^  there  can  he  no 
donht  of  its  having  heen  done  hy  direct  orders 
from  the  Confederate  leaders  at  Richmond. 
This  starvation  was  done  when,  as  has  been 
proved,  there  was  abundance  of  food  at  the 
command  of  their  jailers.  Boxes  of  food  and 
clothing,  sent  to  the  prisoners  from  their  friends 
at  the  North,  were  denied  them  after  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  1864,  because,  it  is  alleged,  these 
interfered  with  the  starvation  scheme.  (See 
Prisonerif  Exchange  of,)  "  Three  huudred  boxes," 
said  the  report,  "  arrived  every  week,  and  were 
received  by  Onld,  the  commissioner  of  exchange, 
but,  instead  of  being  distributed,  were  retained, 
and  piled  up  in  a  warehouse  near  by. . . .  The 
officers  were  permitted  to  send  out  aud  bny  ar- 
ticles at  extravagant  prices,  and  would  find  the 
clothes,  stationery,  hams,  and  butter,  which 
they  had  purchased,  bearing  the  marks  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission."  Over  three  thonsaud 
boxes  were  sent  to  the  captives  in  Libby  prison, 
and  on  Belle  Isle,  in  the  James  River  near  by, 
which  were  withheld  from  the  sufferers.  The 
writer  saw  a  large  number  of  them  stored  near 
the  prison  immediately  after  the  evacuation  of 
Richmond.  The  treatment  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  Libby  was  no  worse  than  in  other  prisons, 
nor  nearly  so  bad  as  on  Belle  Isle  and  at  Ander- 
Honville.  That  island  is  in  the  James  River,  in 
front  of  Richmond,  containing  a  few  acres.  A 
part  of  it  was  a  grassy  bluff,  with  a  few  trees, 
and  a  part  was  a  low  sandy  barren,  a  few  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  river,  which  there  flows 
Awiftly.  In  the  scorching  summer  sun  the  pris- 
oners were  kept  on  the  open  sand-barren,  aud 
never  allowed  to  tonch  the  cool  grass  or  feel  the 
grateful  shade  of  the  trees — a  spot  a  few  yards 
off — which  appeared  to  them  like  heaven,  in 
comparison  with  the  spot  on  which  they  were 
suffering.  The  barren  spot,  about  five  acres, 
was  surrounded  by  earthworks,  and  guarded  by 
Confederate  soldiers.  There,  without  shelter, 
though  lumber  was  plentiful,  near  eleven  thou- 
sand captives  were,  at  one  time,  crowded  into 
that  bleak  space  of  five  acres.  The  wiuter  of 
1863-64  was  one  of  the  severest  ever  exyieri- 
enced  in  the  South,  but  no  shelter  was  provided 
for  the  captives.  The  mercury  sank  to  zero,  and 
suow  lay  deep  on  the  ground  around  Richmond. 
Ice  foimed  in  the  river,  aud  water  left  in  buck- 
ets on  the  island  froze  two  or  three  iucbes  in 
thickness  in  a  single  night.  To  keep  from  per- 
ishing, the  captives  lay  io  the  ditches  on  top  of 
each  other,  taking  turns  as  to  who  should  have 
the  outside.  The  report  of  the  committee  in- 
forms us,  that  "  in  the  morning  the  row  of  the 
previous  night  could  be  marked  by  the  motionless 
forms  of  those  who  were  sleeping  on  in  their  last 
sleep — firozen  to  deatkP*  There,  likewise,  the 
prisoners  were  starved.  **  The  cold  froze  them," 
said  the  report,  ''because  they  were  hungry; 
the  hunger  consumed  them,  because  they  were 
cold."  Hundreds  of  benevolent  women  nursed 
the  Confederate  sick  aud  wounded  in  Northern 
prisons  and  hospitals ;  not  one  urns  ever  seen  upon 
Belle  IbU  while  the  Union  oapHvee  were  there.  At 
Anderson  ville,  Qa.,  the  sufferings  of  the  captives 
were  still  more  acnte  and  dreadful,  and  the 


cruelties  practised  upon  them  were  more  fear- 
ful. The  prisou  was  one  open  pen,  in  an  un- 
healthy locality,  near  Anderson  Station,  about 
sixty  miles  from  Macon,  aud  surrouuded  by  the 
most  fertile  region  of  the  8tat«.  The  site  was 
selected,  it  is  said,  at  the  suggestion  of  Howell 
Cobb,  the  commander  of  the  district.  It  com- 
prised twenty-seven  acres  of  land,  with  a  swamp 
in  the  centre.  A  sluggish  and  choked  stream 
crawled  through  it,  while  within  rifle-shot  dis- 
tance flowed  a  brook  of  pure,  delicious  water, 
fifteen  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep.  Had  that 
stream  been  included  in  the  pen,  the  prisoners 
might  have  drunk  and  bathed.  The  spot  se- 
lected for  the  pen  was  covered  with  pine-trees. 
These  were  cut  down.  When  some  one  sug- 
gested that  the  shade  would  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  prisoners,  Captain  M.  S.  Winder,  son 
of  the  commissary  of  prisoners  at  Richmond, 
declared  that  they  were  to  be  intentionally  de- 
prived of  that  comfort.  The  pen  was  a  quadran- 
gle, with  two  rows  of  stockades  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  feet  in  height ;  and  seventeen  feet  from 
the  inner  stockade  was  the  ''dead-line,"  over 
which  no  captive  could  pass  and  live.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  detail  the  cruelties  suffered  here 
by  Union  prisoners.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  un- 
impeachable testimony  proves  that  they  were 
far  more  malignant  and  intense  than  at  Libby 
or  Belle  Isle.  They  were  worse  after  the  elder 
Winder  arrived.  (See  PrisonerSf  Exchange  of,) 
At  one  time  more  than  thirty  thousand  human 
beings  were  crowded  into  that  awful  prison-pen, 
sometimes  smitten  by  the  hot  sun,  at  other 
times  flooded  with  filthy  water ;  exposed  to  frost 
and  heat ;  to  the  bullets  of  guards  in  wanton 
sport;  beaten,  bruised,  and  cursed;  driven  to 
madness  and  idiocy;  starved  into  skeletons; 
and  worse  than  all,  tortured  by  the  false  decla- 
ration of  their  jailers  that  their  government  had 
forsaken  them,  leaving  them  no  other  relief  from 
misery  but  in  death.  To  almost  13,000  of  these 
sufferers  that  everlasting  relief  came.  The 
graves  of  12,462  of  the  victims  tell  the  dreadful 
tale.  Of  these,  only  about  450  are  unknown. 
(See  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission,) 

The  prison  records  show  that  the 

Total  number  of  prisoners  received  at  Andersonville 

was 49, 4S6 

largest  namber  in  prison  at  one  time,  Aug.  9, 1864 33,006 

Total  number  of  deaths  as  shown  by  hospital  register.  12,46'i 

•'  "  ♦'        in  hospital 8,735 

**  "  "        in  a  stockade  near 3,727 

Percentage  of  deaths  to  whole  number  received 36 

"•  '*        to  whole    number    admitted   to 

hospital. 69 12-17 

Average  namber  of  deaths  for  each  of  the  thirteen 

months 968 

largest  number  of  deaths  in  one  day,  Aug.  23, 1864. ...         97 

Cases  returned  n*om  hospital  to  stockade 3,469 

Total  number  of  escapes 328 

The  method  of  burial  in  the  graveyard,  a  short 
distance  from  the  stockade  and  prison-pen,  was 
by  digging  trenches  varying  in  length  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  yards,  in  which  the  bodies  were 
laid  in  rows  of  one  hundred  to  three  hundred, 
without  coffins  or  the  ordinary  clothing,  with  an 
allowance  of  space  for  each  body  of  not  more 
than  twelve  inches  in  width,  and  then  covered 
with  earth.     Henry  Wirz,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  was 
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appointed  l>,v  General  Winder  as  anperintiMiitent  land  Connt;,  neatly  opposite,  tried  aa  a  apy, 
of  tliH  prJHoti  and  prlsonerH.  In  tlie  Himim«r  of  and  v/sm  condemned  aod  eiecnted,  Oct.  2, 1780. 
186&,  lie  was  tried  on  nnnieroiiB  cbart;c8  of  tlie  Aiidrri  carried  in  bis  bosom,  it  is  auid,  tbrongh 
luust  horrid  crueltieB  lon-ardH  the  priauiiera  at  all  hia  vicisaitudea  in  America,  a  miuiatare  of 
Anderson ville.  He  was  funnd  i;ui1ty  of  all  tbe  his  "beloved  Ho uora,"  which  he  had  painted  at 
charges,  and  hanReil  in  Novembur.  It  n-ns  Lichfield  during  tbcir  wooing.  She  had  mar- 
I>roved  that  in  a  eiiiall  lint  betncen  the  stock-  ried  the  futlier  of  Maria  Edgewortb,  the  novel- 
ade  and  the  graveyard  lio  kept  nine  blood-  iat,  and  died  before  thu  death  of  Audr4  occurred. 
honiidH  to  hiMit  down  prieoiiers  who  should  at- 
tempt to  eai'UiH.'. 

Andre,  John,  born  in  I.nndon.  in  1T51;  died  in 
R.ickhind  Cuaiily, N.  Y.. Ott.S,  1T»0.  He  nas  the 
Hon  of  a  (lenevan,  who  was  a  merchant  in  Lon- 
don, xn^r  tcci'iving  an  cdncatiun  at  Qenevo, 
young  Andn^  returned,  and  entered  a  mercantile 
hi>nsu  in  Lnndou  wheii  ho  was  oighteon  yeara  of 
ago.  He  was  »  yonlh  of  grreat  genias — paiiitcd 
well  aiid  wrote  poetry  with  fluency.  His  literary 
tastus  brought  to  bim  Ihe  acqnairitatico  of  liter- 
ary pciiple.  Among  these  was  Ibe  poetess  Anna 
SewanI,  of  Lichfield,  to  whose  couHiu,  Honor* 
Siicyd,  AndnS  became  wannly  attached.  They 
were  betrothed,  but  their  yontb  caused  a  post- 
ponement of  their  nuptials,  and  AndrA  entevod 
(ho  army  and  came  to  Ainevica,  in  1774,  as  lieu- 
tenant of  tlio  Uoyal  Fusileers.  Witli  them,  in 
Canada,  bo  was  taken  prisoner  by  Montgimiery, 
at  St.  Johns  (Nov.  3,  1775),  ami  was  sent  lu 
Lanuast<^r,  Penii.  In  December,  1776,  he  was  ex- 
chau{red,  and  promoted  to  captain  in  the  Rritisb 
iiriuy.  llu  was  appointed  aid  to  (leneral  Grey 
in  the  summer  of  1777,  and  on  the  departure  of 
that  oBicer  lie  wau  placed  on  the  stuff'  of  Bir 
Henry  Clinton,  by  whom  lie  was  promoted  (17(^0)  ""^ 

to  the  rank  of  wiijor,  atid  appointed  adjutant-  fjjf,  i^itcr 
general  of  thu  llritisb  forces  in  America.  Hie 
talents  were  a|ipreuialed,and  whenever  tasto  was 
to  be  iliapluyed  in  any  arrangements,  the  niatlcr 
was  left  to  Andrl^.  Hu  wiut  the  chief  actor  in 
promuling  and  arranging  the  Mischianza  (which 
Huii),  and  took  a  principal  part  in  all  privatu 
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theatrical  performanres  Sir  Henry  employed 
liini  t<i  carry  on  the  eorrespondt  nee  with  Ar- 
nold roKpectin^  the  betrayal  of  his  country. 
Having  kehl  a  [lerHoiial  interview  with  the  trai- 
tor (see  Armild'ii  Tmwp'),  h^  was  reluming  to 
New  York  on  horsidinck,  when  he  was  arrest^'d, 
iieor  Turrytown,  ramvcyed  to  Tappan,  in  Kock- 


poenis  fnr  the  loyal  papers  in 
AmeHca.  One  i.f  tliPHO  — "The  Cow-Cbace" 
(which  see)  —  lias  Ix'Come  famous  in  history. 
The  king  cunsed  a  handsome  monument  to  be 
[ilucod  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  memory 
of  Andr^.  It  seems  to  lie  (jnito  oat  of  plaoo 
among  the  "  worthies  "  of  England,  for  he  wnn 
hung  as  a  spy,  and  was  a  plotter  for  the  min 
of  a  peo]>lo  struggling  for  justice.  Hor  did  be 
have  the  prestige  of  a  Hpotless  private  oborac- 
ter.  Hut  his  mminrch  honoreil  him  for  an  at- 
tempted Stato  service,  knighted  bia  brother, 
and  {leiiHioned  his  family.  His  remains  wen 
at  flrst  inlenvd  at  the  place  uf  his  exeention, 
and  in  ItSl  were  exhtimod  and  conveyed  to 
England,  wbcrc  tbey  rest  near  bis  moanmeut  in 
the  abbey. 

ABidii,  Major,  Fatr  of.  The  story  of  Major 
John  Aniir6's  career,  in  connection  with  the  com- 
plot  of  Sir  Ht^nry  Clinton  and  General  Benedict 
Arnold,  occupies  a  cuuHpicitons  place  in  our  his- 
tory, and  sympathy  for  the  ofTniider,  not  nnmixwt 
with  denunciations  of  the  c<mrt  of  inqniry  that 
condemned  him,  have  iMteii  abundant,  and  not 
always  wise  or  just.  The  court  that  condemned 
him  saw  clearly,  by  his  own  eonfcsnion,  that  he 
deserved  tin;  fate  of  a  spy;  and  if  they  had  befui 
swayed  by  other  motives  than  those  of  Jnstice 
and  the  promotion  uf  the  public  gimd,  they  bad 
futljnstiflcation  in  the  course  of  iho  British  of- 
ficers in  pnniiit  of  the  BHt.ish  (wlicy  tuwanis 
the  Americans.  Scores  of  good  men,  not  guilty 
of  any  offence  bnt  love  of  country  and  defenoa 
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of  tbrir  ri(;lita,  had  been  bftnged  by  the  positive 
onl«ra  of  Comwallis  in  the  Soutli ;  and  Sir 
Henry  CliuroD  himself,  wbo  nngeiittronaly  at- 
tributed tbe  act  uf  the  board  of  inquiry  iu  con- 
deniiiiDg  Audrd,  and  of  Washiiigtuu  in  approv- 
ing the  «ent«nce,  Ui "  pereonal  rauoor,"  for  which 
no  cause  exiat«il,  had  approved  of  tenfold  more 
"  iuhumanity  "  iu  tbe  acta  of  hia  eiibordi nates. 
One  of  them  wrote  to  Clinton,  "  I  buvo  ordered, 
in  tlie  meet  positive  manner,  that  every  militia- 
man wbo  has  borne  arms  with  ns,  and  nfter- 
warda  joiiietl  the  enemy,  shall  he  immediately 
lianged."  This  included  nil  ofllceiB  and  men, 
even  tlioae,  as  in  Sontli  Carolina,  where  this 
■iibattera  was  serving,  wbo  lind  heen  forced  into 
the  royal  service.  This  order  Clinton  approved, 
and  sent  it  lo  Secretary  Germain.  That  secre- 
tary answered  Clinton's  letter,  saying,  "The 
most  disaffected  will  now  he  convinced  that  we 
Hre  not  afraid  to  punish."  The  order  was  vig- 
orously execnted.  Men  of  great  worth  and 
purity  were  hanged,  without  tbe  forme  of  a 
trial,  for  beariu);  arms  in  defence  of  their  lil>er- 
ties ;  Andr^  was  hanged,  after  an  impartial  trial, 
fur  the  crime  of  plotting  and  abetting  a  scheme 
for  tbe  ensluvemeiit  of  tiiree  million  people. 
ile  deserved  bis  fate  according  Co  the  laws  of 
wnT.  It  was  jost  towards  him  and  mercifol  to 
a  nation.  Cicero  justly  said,  in  regard  to  Cati- 
line, "Mercy  towards  a  traitor  is  an  injury  to 
the  State."  Andr«  was  treated  with  great  con- 
sideration by  Washington,  whose  beudqunrten 
Bt  Tappan  (yet  standing  in  1B79)  were  near  the 
]))ace  of  bis  trial.    The  commander-in-chief  sup- 


plied the  fanner  with  all  needed  refWehmeuts 
fur  his  tahle.  Waabinglon  did  not  have  a  pel 
imnnl  interview  with  Andr^,  but  treated  him  as 
leniently  as  the  rules  of  war  would  allow. 

Audraw,  John  Alnon,  LL.D.,  wns  governor 
of  MnasachiisettA.  He  was  born  nt  Wiudhnm, 
ilf:..  May  31,  18t8;  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct. 
30. 1867.  He  gniduat«d  at  Bowdoin  ColieRe  in 
IrBT,  and  becnme  coDspiciious  an  au  Riiti-slavery 
silvocale.  He  was  chosen  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1860,  by  tlie  largest  popular  vote 
ever  cast  for  nny  candidate  for  that  office.  Fore- 
Beeiug  a  confliot  with  the  SeceHHioni»tM,  ho  took 
means  to  nialte  the  slalo  tuilitia  eSlcient ;  and. 
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within  a  week  after  the  President's  call  fur 
troops,  he  sent  live  regiments  of  iufantry,  a  bat- 
talion of  riflemen,  and  a  battery  of  artillery  to 
tbe  assistance  of  the  government.  He  was  ac- 
tive iu  raising  troops  during  the  war  and  pro- 
viding for  their  comfort.  Au  eloquent  orator, 
his  voice  was  very  efficacious.  He  was  re-eleot- 
ed  in  1863,  and  declined  to  be  a  candidate  iu 
1864. 

AndTAiva,  Oeorok  L.,  was  horn  at  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.,  in  1SS7,  and  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1851,  entering  the  engineer  corps.  H.. 
resigned  in  185r>.  He  was  first  lienteunnt- 
colonel  and  then  colonel  of  the  Second  Massachu- 
setts regiment,  and  led  it  with  distinction,  tirst 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  then  under  Pope 
in  his  campaign  in  August,  18i)2.  He  was  made 
brigadier-geueial  in  November  of  that  year,  and 
led  a  brigade  iu  Bauks's  expedition  in  Louisiana 
and  agaiuHt  Port  Hudson  iu  166J.  From  July, 
1863,  to  Feliniary,  18G5,  be  commanded  the 
"Corps  d'Afrique,"  anil  assisted  in  the  capture 
of  Mobile,  for  which  he  was  breveted  msjor- 
goueral  of  volunteers.  Ho  was  appointed  pri)- 
fessor  of  French  at  West  Point  early  in  1871. 

Audroa,  Hrception  of,  in  Nbw  York.  In  the 
spring  of  1688  the  clear-headed  and  right-mind- 
ed Goverunr  Dongan,  of  Now  York,  was  super- 
seded hy  Sir  Edmund  Aiiilros,  wbo  was  called 
"  the  tyrant  of  New  England.''  He  eutered  New 
York  City  early  in  August,  with  a  viceregal  com- 
mission to  nifc  that  province  iu  connection  with 
all  New  England.  He  had  journeyed  from  Bos- 
Um,  and  was  received  by  Colonel  Bayard's  regi- 
ment of  foot  and  horse.  Hu  was  enter- 
tained by  Ilio  loyal  aristocracy.  In  tbe 
midst  of  the  rejoicings,  news  cnme  that 
the  iiueeu,  the  second  wife  of  James  11., 
had  given  birth  to  a  son,  who  became 
heir  to  the  throne.  The  event  was  cel- 
ebrated, on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the 
arrival  of  the  int^'lltgeuce,  by  bonfires  in 
the  streets  and  a  fcaet  at  tbe  City  Hall. 
At  the  latter,  Mayor  Van  Cortlaudt  be- 
came so  liilurtous  that  he  made  a  notable 
display  of  his  loyalty  to  tlie  Stuarts  hy 
setting  fire  to  his  hat  and  periwig,  and 
waving  the  burning  coverings  of  his 
head  over  the  Lmnijuet  on  the  point  of 
.iB»  bis  atraigbt-eword.  A  few  months  later 
7-^f^  James  and  Audros  were  both  driven  from 
power,  and  a  great  political  change  came 
over  New  York.  (See  lietolulioa  in  Ung- 
land.) 
I  Androa,  Sin  Edmu.vd,  horn  in  London,  Dec. 
6, 16.37;  died  there  Feb. 24, 1714.  His  father  was 
an  officer  of  the  royal  houBohoId,  and  Eduniiid 
was  reared  amidst  the  corruptions  of  a  court. 
He  accouipanied  the  royal  fumily  iu  exile.  Hh 
was  commiHsioned  a  Major  in  Prince  Rupert's 
dragoons  when  quite  young,  and  in  1674  snc- 
ceeded  his  father  oa  baililf  of  Guernsey  Island. 
In  the  snme  year  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  province  of  New  York,  and  received  the 
surrender  of  it  by  the  Dutch  in  fulfilment  of  a 
treaty.  Audros  wna  destined  to  pl.iy  an  im|Hir- 
tant  part  iu  our  history.  He  was  a  favorite  of 
the  Duke  of  Yurk,  an  excellent  Dutch  and  French 
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scholar,  a  thorough  royalist,  and  an  obedient  ser- 
vant of  his  superiors.  He  administered  public 
affiiirs  wholly  in  the  interest  of  his  master.  His 
private  life  was  unblemished ;  but  such  was  his 
public  career  that  he  acquired  the  title  of  ^Hy- 
rant.'^  The  duke,  his  master,  was  a  strange  com- 
pound of  wickedness  and  goodness — slow  to  per- 
ceive right  from  wrong,  and  seldom  seeing  the 
truth  in  its  purity — and  the  public  career  of  An- 
dres reflected  that  of  his  employer.  Sometimes 
he  exceeded  his  instructions,  and  became  in- 
volved in  serious  disputes  with  the  colonists.  In 
1680  he  deposed  Philip  Carteret,  and  seized  the 
government  of  East  Jersey.  The  next  year  he 
was  recalled,  and  retired  to  Guernsey,  after  hav- 
ing cleared  himself  of  several  charges  preferred 
against  him.  The  New  England  governments 
were  consolidated  in  1686,  and  Andros  was  ap- 
pointed governor-general.  Under  instructions, 
he  forbade  all  printing  in  those  colonies.  He 
was  authorized  to  appoint  and  remove  his  own 
council,  and  with  their  consent  to  enact  laws, 
levy  taxes,  and  control  the  militia.  These  priv- 
ileges were  exercised  in  a  despotic  manner,  and 
hia  government  became  odious.  He  att-enipted 
to  seize  the  Charter  of  Connecticut,  but  failed. 
(See  Charter  of  Connecticut.)  Now  York  and  New 
Jersey  were  a<lded  to  his  jurisdiction  in  1688, 
but  his  rule  over  them  was  brief.  He  appoint- 
ed Francis  Nicholson  lieutenant-governor  over 
the  two  latter  provinces.  When  news  of  the 
successful  revolution  in  England  reached  Bon- 
ton,  the  people  seized  Andros  and  several  of  his 
officers  (April  18,  1689),  and  imprisoned  them, 
and  the  New  England  colonies  resumed  their 
former  governments  under  their  charters.  (See 
Revolution  in  England.)  In  July  following  he 
was  sent  to  England  by  royal  or<ler,with  a  c<mi- 
mittee  of  his  accusers,  but  was  acquitted  with- 
out a  formal  trial.  Andros  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  in  1692,  where  ho  became  pop- 
ular; but,  through  the  influence  of  Commissary 
Blair,  he  was  removed  in  1698.  In  1704-6  he 
was  Governor  of  Guernsey.  (See  Downfall  of 
Andros.) 

Anglican  Church  RRTAnLisHRD  in  Mary- 
land.    (See  lievolution  in  Maryland.) 

Anglican  Church  Establiahment  abolished 
IN  ViHOiNiA,  1776.  When  the  state  government 
of  Virginia  was  organized,  the  Presbytery  of 
Hanover  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  Establishment  in  Virginia,  and  the 
civil  equality  of  every  denomination.  In  this 
demand  the  Quakers  and  Baptists  joined.  There 
was  a  cont-i^st  over  the  question  for  eight  weeks 
in  the  Legislature,  when  the  measure  was  car- 
ried, largely  by  the  activity  and  influence  of 
Jeflerson.  In  that  assembly  there  was  a  ma- 
jority of  Protestant  Episcopalians. 

Annapolis  (Maryland).  Puritan  refugees  from 
Massacliusett«,  led  by  Dnrand,  a  ruling  elder,  set- 
tled on  the  site  of  Annapolis  in  1649,  and,  in  im- 
itation of  Roger  Williams,  called  the  place  Prov- 
idence. The  next  year  a  commissioner  of  Lord 
Baltimore  organized  there  the  county  of  Anne 
Arundel,  so  named  in  compliment  to  Lady  Bal- 
timore, and  Providence  was  called  Anne  Arun- 


del Town.  A  few  years  later  it  again  bore  the 
name  of  Providence,  and  became  the  seat  of 
Protestant  influence  and  of  a  Protestant  govern- 
ment, disputing  the  legislative  authority  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  government  at  the  ancient 
capitol,  St.  Mary's.  In  1694  the  latter  waa  aban- 
doned  as  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  the 
seat  of  government  was  established  on  the  Sev- 
ern. The  village  was  finally  incorporated  a  city, 
and  named  Annapolis,  in  honor  of  Queen  Anne. 
It  has  remained  the  permanent  political  capital 
of  Maryland.  It  was  distinguished  for  the  re- 
finement and  wealth  of  its  inhabitants  and  ex- 
tensive commerce,  being  a  port  of  entry  long 
before  the  foundations  of  Baltimore  were  laid. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  estab- 
lished there  in  1845.  The  only  remaining  traces 
of  the  ancient  capital  (St.  Mary's)  are  the  rains 
of  a  brick  church. 

Annapolia,  Congress  at.  On  April  14, 1755, 
General  Braddock  and  Commodore  Keppel,with 
governors  Shirley  of  Massachusetts,  De  Lancey 
of  New  York,  Morris  of  Pennsylvania,  Sharpe  of 
Maryland,  and  Dinwiddle  of  Virginia,  held  a 
Congress  at  Annapolis.  Braddock  had  lately 
arrived  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  America.  Under  his  instructions,  he 
first  of  all  directed  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  necessity  of  raising  a  revenue  in 
America.  He  expressed  astonishment  that  no 
such  fund  was  already  established.  The  gov- 
ernors told  him  of  their  strifes  with  their  re- 
spective assemblies,  and  assured  Braddock  that 
no  such  fund  could  ever  be  establiKhed  in  the 
colonies  without  the  aid  of  Parliament.  The 
Congress  then  resolved  unanimously  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  its  members  that  it  should  be  pro- 
posed to  his  majesty's  ministers  to  '^find  out 
some  method  of  comiH'lling"  the  colonists  to  es- 
tablish such  a  public  fund,  and  for  assessing  the 
several  governments  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
spective abilities.  At  once  all  the  crown  officers 
in  America  sent  voluminous  letters  to  England, 
urging  such  a  measure  upon  the  government. 
(See  Crown  Officers'  Claims  for  Taxes.) 

AnnapoliB»  Convention  at.  On  July  26, 
1775,  a  convention  assembled  at  Annapolis,  in 
Maryland,  and  formed  a  temporary  government, 
which,  recognizing  the  Continental  Congress  as 
invested  with  a  general  supervision  of  public 
affairs,  managed  its  own  internal  affairs  through 
a  provincial  Committee  of  Safety  and  subordi- 
nate executive  committees,  appointed  in  every 
county,  parish,  or  hundred.  It  directed  the  en- 
rolment of  forty  companies  of  minutemen,  an- 
thorized  the  emission  of  over  $500,000  in  bills  of 
credit,  and  extended  the  franchise  to  all  freemen 
having  a  visible  estate  of  £210,  without  any  dis- 
tinction as  to  religious  belief.  The  convention 
fully  resolved  to  sustain  Massachusetts,  and  meet 
force  by  force  if  necessary. 

Annapolia,  Destruction  of  Tea  at.  No  tea- 
ship  had  ever  entered  the  port  of  Annapolis,  in 
Maryland,  but  the  Republicans  there  felt  and 
expressed  strong  sympathy  with  the  acts  of  the 
Sons  of  Lil)erty  in  Boston.  On  the  morning  of 
Oct.  15, 1774,  a  vessel  owned  by  Anthony  Stew- 
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art,  of  Aanapolia,  entered  tbe  port  with  RUTen- 
toen  packages  of  tea  among  her  cargo,  aaaigued 
toStewart.  When  tbis  became  known,  uid  that 
Stevart  had  paid  Ibe  dut;  on  the  tea,  the  peo- 
ple gathered,  and  resolved  that  the  plaot  should 
not  be  landed.  Another  meeting  was  appoint- 
ed, and  the  people  declared  that  tbe  ship  and  her 
cai^o  ahonld  be  bnmed.  Btewart  diulaimed 
all  intention  to  violate  non-impoTtatiou  agree- 
ments, but  tbe  people  were  ineiorable.  They 
Uad  gathered  in  large  numbers  from  the  sur- 
rounding conntry.  Obartes  Carroll  and  others, 
fearing  mob  violence,  advised  Stewart  Ui  burn 
tbe  vessel  and  cargo  with  his  own  hands,  which 
he  did.  The  vessel  was  run  ashore  and  de- 
Htroyed,  when  the  people  cheered  and  dispersed. 
This  was  the  last  aCIerapt  at  importation  of  tea 
into  the  EugliHh-American  colonies. 

Ann4,  Queen,  second  daughter  of  James  II. 
nf  England,  bom  at  Twickenham,  near  London, 
Feb.  6, 1664 ;  died  Ang.  1, 1714.  Her  parents  be- 
came Roman  Catholics ;  but  she,  educated  is  tbe 
jirinciples  of  the  Chnrob  of  Eugland,  remniaed 
a  Piotcetant.     In  1683  she  was  married  to  Prince 


Oeotge  of  Denmark.  She  took  tbe  side  nf  ber 
sister  Mar;  and  her  husband  in  the  revolution 
tbat  drove  ber  father  from  the  tbrona.  She  bad 
intended  t«  accompan;  ber  father  in  bis  exile  to 
France,  bnt  was  diasuaded  by  Sarali  Cbarebill, 
chief  lady  of  the  bed-cbaraber  (afterwords  the 
imperions  Ducbess  of  Harlborangh),  for  nhom 
she  at  ways  bad  a  romantic  attachment  By  the 
act  of  settlement  at  the  accessiuu  of  William 
and  Hary,  the  crown  was  guaranteed  to  her  in 
ilefanlt  of  issue  to  these  sovereigns.  This  exi- 
gency happening,  Ann6  was  proclaimed  qneen 
(March  6,  1703)  on  the  death  of  William.  Of 
her  seventeen  children,  only  one  lived  beyond 
infancy— Duke  of  Olonceeter — who  died  at  tile 
age  of  eleven  years.  Feeble  in  character,  bat 
very  amiable,  Ann^s  reign  became'  a  conspicU' 
ons  one  in  English  history,  for  she  was  governed 
by  some  able  ministers,  and  she  was  surrounded 
hf  emineDt  literary  men.     Her  reign  has  bean 
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called  the  "Augustan  age  of  English  literature." 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  husband  of  her 
bosom  friend,  was  one  of  her  greatest  military 
leaders.  A  greater  part  of  her  reign  was  occu- 
pied in  the  prosecution  of  the  War  of  tht  ^xmith 
Saeceuio»,  knonu  in  America  as  "  Qneen  Aung's 
War."  It  was  ended  by  tbe  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
in  1713.  (^Stre  <^een  Amii'i  War.)  She  died  ehild- 
less  at  the  age  of  fifty  years. 

Annoxfttioxi  of  Plynioatli  to  Tffa  nanfrh  w*h^ 
In  1G91  tlio  people  of  Plymouth  sent  an  agent  to 
England  to  solicit  a  separate  patent;  bnt,  to  their 
mortification,  they  were  inclnded  niider  the  new- 
royal  cbartor  for  Massachusetts  (which  see). 
The  Plymouth  colony  had  been  an  iudependeut 
commonwealth  then  for  seventy-one  years. 

AnnozHtioii  of  Tozaa.  The  Sonthem  peo- 
ple were  anxious  to  have  the  State  of  Texas  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States,  and  such  s  desire 
was  a  prevailing  feeling  in  that  sovereign  Btat«. 
The  proposition,  when  formally  made,  was  op- 
posed by  the  people  of  the  North,  because  tbe 
annexation  would  increase  the  area  and  polit' 
ical  streugth  of  tbe  slave-power,  and  lead  to  a 
n-nr  with  Mexico.  But  the  matter  was  peraist^ 
ed  in  by  the  South,  and,  with  the  apprubntion 
of  President  Tyler,  a  treaty  to  that  efftct  waa 
signed  ot  Washington  City,  April  13,  1844,  by 
Mr.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Messrs. 
Van  Zaudt  and  Henderson  on  the  part  of  Ted- 
as.  It  tvas  rejected  by  tlio  Senate  in  June  fol- 
lowing. The  project  was  presented  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress  in  the  form  of  a  joint  resn- 
Inlion.  It  lind  been  made  a  lending  politic^il 
question  nt  the  presidential  election  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1844.  James  K.  Polk  bail  been  nonii- 
niited  over  Mr.  Van  Buren,  because  he  was  in  fa- 
vor of  the  anuexatton.  The  Joint  resolution  was 
adopted  March  1,  1H4&,  and  received  the  assent 
nf  President  Tylor  tbe  next  day.*  On  the  last 
■lay  of  bis  term  of  otBce  be  srut  a  messnge  to 
tlie  Texas  government,  nilb  a  copy  of  the  joint 
resolutions  of  Congress  in  favor  of  annexation. 
These  were  considered  by  a  convention  in  Tex- 
as, called  for  the  pnri>oee  of  forming  a  state 
cunstitntion.  That  body  approved  the  meas- 
ure (July  4,  1845),  and  on  that  day  Texas  be- 
came one  of  the  stales  of  the  Union. 

Annexation  of  Virgliiia  to  the  Conftdsnta 
Statea.  Tbe  Virginia  Convention  apjioinled 
ox -President  John  Tyler,  W.  Ballard  Preston, 
S.  M.  D.  Moore,  James  P.  Holconibe,  James  C. 
Bruce,  and  Levi  E.  Harvie,  commissioners  tii 
treat  with  Alexander  H.  Stopbeiis,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  for 
tbe  annexation  of  Virginia  to  that  Sontbern 
league.  Mr.  Stephens  was  clothml  with  full 
power  to  make  a  treaty  to  that  elTect.  It  was 
then  a  capitiil  plan  of  the  Secessionists  to  seize 
the  nation^  capital;  and  at  several  places  on 
his  way  towards  Richmond,  where  he  ha- 
rangued the  people,  be  raisi^d  the  cry  of  "On 
to  Washington !"  Tmopa  were  pressing  tow- 
ards that  goal  from  the  South.  He  was  re- 
ceived in  Richmond,  by  the  anthorities  of  ev- 
ery kind,  nilh  assnrancos  that  bis  mission 
would    be   snccessfnl.      The   Virginia   leaders 
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were  eager  for  the  constimroation  of  the  treaty 
before  the  people  should  vote  on  the  Ordinance 
of  SecesAion  (see  Virginiaf  Ordinance  of  Seces- 
Hon) ;  and  on  Stephens's  arrival  he  and  the 
Virginia  commissioners  entered  upon  their  pre- 
scribed duties.  On  April  24,  1861,  they  agreed 
to  and  signed  a  *^  Convention  between  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  and  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,"  which  provided  that,  un- 
til the  union  of  Virginia  witli  the  league 
should  be  perfected,  "  the  whole  military  force 
and  military  operations,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, of  said  commonwealth  in  the  impending 
conflict  with  the  United  States,  should  be  un- 
der the  chief  control  and  direction  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Confederate  States."    On  the  fol- 


mond  its  headquarters.  The  proclamation  of 
tlie  annexation  was  immediately  pat  forth  by 
John  Letcher,  the  governor  of  Virginia.  All 
this  was  done  almost  a  month  before  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia  were  allowed  to  vote  ou  aeoes- 
sion. 

AnthoD,  Charles,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  New 
York,  171^7;  died  there,  July  29,  1867.  Hia 
father,  a  surgeon-general  in  the  British  army, 
settled  in  New  York  soon  after  the  Revolution. 
Charles  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  181S, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1820  waa  made 
professor  of  languages  in  his  alma  mater.  Pro- 
fessor Anthon  was  the  author  of  many  books 
connected  with  classical  studies.  He  was  made 
the  head  of  the  classical  department  of  the  col- 
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h>wing  day  (April  25)  the  convention  passed 
an  ordinance  ratifying  the  treaty,  and  adopt- 
ing and  ratifying  the  "Provisional  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Confederate  States  of  America." 
On  the  same  day,  John  Tyler  telegraphed  to 
Governor  Pickens  of  South  Carolina,  "We  are 
fellow -citizens  once  more.  By  an  ordinance 
)>assod  tliis  day  Virginia  has  adopted  the 
Provisional  Government  of  the  Confederate 
States."  They  also  ])roceoded  to  appoint  del- 
egatcH  to  the  Confederate  Congress;  author- 
ized the  hanks  of  the  state  to  suspend  s{>ecie 
payment ;  made  provision  for  tiie  establish- 
nient  of  a  navy  for  Virginia,  and  for  enlist- 
ments for  the  state  army,  and  adopted  other 
preparations  for  war.  Tliey  also  invited  the 
".Confederate  States"  government  to  make  Rich- 


lege  as  successor  of  Professor  Moore  in  1835, 
having  served  as  rector  of  the  grammar-school 
of  the  college  for  tive  years.  Professor  Anthon 
was  very  methodical  in  his  habits.  He  retired 
at  ten  o'clock  and  rose  at  four,  and  performed 
much  of  his  appointed  day*s  work  before  break- 
fast. By  industry  he  produced  about  fifty  vol- 
umes, consisting  chiefly  of  the  Latin  classics  and 
aids  to  classical  study.  AH  of  his  works  were 
republished  in  England.  His  larger  works  are 
a  Cl(ui9ical  JHctionary,  and  a  Diciionarif  of  Grede 
and  Roman  Antiquities,  When  he  was  made  rec- 
tor of  the  grammar-school  he  conferred  on  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  city  six  free  schol- 
arships. 

Anti  -  blockade  Proclamation  (1814).     On 
April  25^  1814,  Admiral  Cochrane  declared  the 
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wbole  coast  of  the  United  States  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  On  June  29  the  President  of  the 
United  States  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
the  blockade  proclaimed  by  the  British  of  the 
whole  coast  of  the  United  States,  nearly  two 
thousand  miles  in  extent,  to  be  incapable  of 
1>eing  carried  into  effect  by  any  adequate  force 
actually  stationed  for  the  purpose.  It  declared 
that  it  formed  no  lawful  prohibition  or  obsta- 
cle to  such  neutral  or  friendly  vessels  as  might 
desire  to  visit  and  trade  with  the  United 
Stjites ;  and  all^  pirates,  armed  vessels,  or  let- 
ters-of-marque  and  i-eprisal  (which  see),  were 
warned  not  to  interfere  with  or  molest  any 
vessels,  belonging  to  neutral  powers,  bound  to 
any  port  or  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

Anti-Maaonlc  Party.  In  1836  William  Mor- 
gan, a  citizen  of  western  New' York,  annouucexL 
his  intention  to  publish  a  book  in  which  the 
Hecrets  of  Freemasonry  were  to  be  disclosed. 
It  was  printe<l  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.  On  Sept.  11 
Morgan  was  seized  at  Batavia,  upon  a  criminal 
charge,  by  a  company  of  men  who  came  from 
Canandaigua.  He  was  taken  to  that  place, 
tried,  and  acquitted  on  the  criminal  charge, 
but  was  immediately  arrested  on  a  civil  proc- 
ess for  a  trifling  debt.  He  was  cast  into  jail 
there,  and  the  next  night  was  discharged  by 
those  who  procured  his  arrest,  taken  from  pris- 
on at  nine  oVlock  at  night,  and  at  the  door  was 
seized  and  thrust  into  a  carnage  in  waiting, 
which  was  driven  rapidly  towards  Rochester. 
He  was  taken  by  relays  of  horses,  by  the  agen- 
cy of  several  individuals,  to  Fort  Niagara,  at 
the  month  c»f  the  Niagara  River,  and  deposited 
in  the  powder  magazine  there.  It  was  known 
that  the  Freemasons  had  made  violent  at- 
tempts to  suppress  Morgan's  announced  book, 
and  this  outrage  was  charged  upon  the  frater- 
nit}'.  A  ctmunittee  was  appointed,  at  a  public 
meeting  held  at  Batavia,  to  endeavor  to  ferret 
out  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage.  They 
found  evidences  of  the  existence  of  what  they 
l>elieved  to  be  an  extended  conspiracy,  with 
many  agents  and  powerful  motives.  Similar 
meetings  were  held  elsewhere.  Public  excite- 
ment became  very  great  and  widespreail ;  and 
a  strong  feeling  soon  pervaded  the  x>ublic  mind 
that  the  masonic  institution  was  responsible 
for  the  crime.  The  profound  mystery  in 
which  the  affair  was  involved  gave  wings  to 
a  thonsand  absurd  rumors.  Mutual  crimina- 
nations  and  recriminations  became  very  vio- 
lent, and  entere<l  into  all  the  religions,  social, 
and  political  relations.  A  very  strong  anti- 
masonic  party  was  soon  created,  at  first  only 
social  in  its  character,  but  soon  it  became  po- 
litical. This  feature  of  the  party  first  ap- 
|>eared  at  town-meetings  in  the  spring  of  1827, 
where  it  was  resolved  that  no  mason  was  worthy 
to  receive  the  votes  of  freemen.  A  political 
party  for  the  exclusion  of  masons  from  public 
offices  was  soon  spread  over  the  State  of  New 
York  and  into  several  other  states,  and  rnn  its 
course  for  several  years.  In  1832  a  National 
Anti- masonic  Convention  was  held  at  Phila- 
delphia,  in  which  several  states  were  repre- 


sented, and  William  Wirt,  of  Virginia,  was  noin- 
inated  for  the  office  of  President  of  tlie  United 
States.  Although  the  party  polled  a  consid- 
erable vote,  it  soon  afterwards  disappeared. 
The  fate  of  Morg{^n  after  he  reached  the  maga- 
zine at  Fort  Niagara  was  never  positively  re- 
vealed, but  circumstances  make  it  pretty  cer- 
tain that  he  was  taken  from  the  magazine  into 
a  boat  by  some  men,  and,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Niagara  River,  was  cast  into  the  water  and 
drowned. 

Anti-Rentifim.  After  the  old  war  for  inde- 
pendence, when  the  laws  of  primogeniture  were 
abolished,  a  large  portion  of  the  lands  of  the 
settled  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  held 
by  the  patroons,  and  the  cultivators  of  the  es- 
tates occupied  farms  on  leases  for  one  or  moi-e 
lives,  or  from  year  to  year,  stipulating  for  the 
payment  of  rents,  dues,  and  services,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  feudal  tenures  in 
England  and  Holland.  (See  Patroons,)  These 
feudal  tenures  having  been  aboliHbed,  the  pro- 
prietors of  manor  grants  contrived  a  form  of 
deed  by  which  the  grantees  agreed  to  pay 
rents  and  dues  almost  precisely  as  before. 
This  tenure  became  burdensome  and  odious 
to  the  tillers;  and  in  1839  associations  of 
farmers  were  fomied  for  the  purpose  of  devis- 
ing a  scheme  of  relief  from  the  burdens.  The 
movement  was  soon  known  as  anti-renHsmy  and 
speedily  manifested  itself  iu  open  resistance  to 
the  service  of  legal  processes  for  the  collecting 
of  manorial  rents.  The  first  overt  act  of  law- 
lessness that  attracted  ])ub1ic  attention  was  in 
the  town  of  Grafton,  Rensselaer  County,  where 
a  band  of  anti-renters,  disguised,  killed  a  man, 
yet  the  criminal  was  never  discovered.  In 
1841  and  1842  Governor  Seward  in  his  mes- 
sages recommended  the  reference  of  the  al- 
leged grievances  and  matters  in  dispute  on 
both  sides  to  arbitrators,  and  appointed  three 
men  to  investigate  and  report  to  the  Legislat- 
ure. Nothing  was  accomplished,  and  the  dis- 
affection increased.  So  rampant  was  the  in- 
subordination to  law  in  Delaware  County  that 
Governor  Wright,  in  1845,  recommended  legis- 
lation for  its  suppression,  and  he  declared  the 
county  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  Finally,  the 
trial  and  conviction  of  a  few  persons  for  con- 
spiracy and  resistance  to  law,  and  their  con- 
finement in  the  state  prison,  caused  a  cessa- 
tion of  all  operations  by  masked  bands.  There 
was  so  much  public  synipathy  manifested  for 
the  cause  of  tlie  anti-renters  that  the  associa- 
tions determined  to  form  a  political  ]»arty  fa- 
vorable to  their  cause.  It  succeeded  iu  1842, 
and  several  years  afterwards,  in  electing  one 
eighth  of  the  Legislature  who  favored  the  anti- 
renters;  and  iu  1846  a  clause  was  inserted  in 
the  revised  constitution  of  the  state  abidish- 
ing  all  feudal  tenures  and  incidents,  and  for- 
bidding the  leasing  of  agricultural  lands  for  a 
longer  term  than  twelve  years.  The  same  year 
Governor  Wright,  who  was  a  candidate  for  re- 
election as  chief  magistrate,  was  defeated  by 
ten  thousand  majority  given  to  John  Young, 
the  anti -rent  candidate, 'who  afterwards  re- 
leased all  offenders  of  the  law  who  were  in 
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prison..  The  excitement  gradnally  subsided, 
and  only  in  conrts  of  law  were  tbe  anti-rent 
associations  actively  seen.  Tbe  last  proprietor 
of  the  Vim  Rensselaer  manor  sold  bis  interests 
io  bis  lands  a  few  years  ago  to  a  Judicious  per- 
son who  made  amicable  arrangements  with  all 
the  tenants  for  tbe  rent,  sale,  and  purchase  of 
the  farms. 

Anti- Slavery  Champions  in  MasBaohn- 
aetts  (1766).  While  tbe  public  mind  was  agi- 
tated and  absorbed  by  the  political  questions 
of  tbe  day  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  repeal  of  tbe 
Stamp  Act  (which  see),  some  reflecting  per- 
sons bad  been  struck  with  the  inconsistency 
of  contending  for  one^s  own  liberty  while  de- 
priving oibers  of  theirs.  A  controversy  arose 
in  1766  as  to  the  justice  and  legality  of  ne- 
gro slavery,  in  which  Nathaniel  Appleton  and 
James  Swan,  merchants  of  Boston,  distin- 
guished tbcmselves  as  writers  on  the  side  of 
human  liberty.  Opposing  writers  generally 
concealed  their  names,  but  were  promptly  an- 
swered. TliiH  controversy  was  renewed  from 
time  to  time  until  1773,  when  it  became  so 
warm  that  it  was  a  subject  for  disputations  at 
Harvard  College.  Tlie  AsHembly  of  Massachu- 
setts made  repeated  attempts  to  restrict  the 
further  importation  of  negroes  into  the  prov- 
ince, but  tbe  governoi-s  interposed  their  ve- 
toes. The  (piestion  whether  any  person  could 
be  held  as  a  Hlavo  in  MasHacbusetts  was  car- 
ried before  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  suit  by 
a  negro  to  recover  wages  from  bis  alleged 
master.  The  negroes  collected  money  among 
themselves  to  carry  on  the  suit,  and  it  was  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  alleged  slave.  Other 
Huits  were  instituted  between  that  time  and 
the  KevolutifU),  and  tbe  jurors  invariably  gave 
their  verdicts  in  favor  of  freedom.  The  col- 
ored people  placed  their  arguments  on  the 
broad  ba^is  of  tbe  royal  charter  of  tbe  prov- 
ince, which  expressly  declared  "a/?  persons  born 
or  residing  in  the  province  to  be  as  free  as  tbe 
subjectH  of  tbe  king  in  Great  Britain,"  and  the 
declaration  of  Judge  Holt,  that  a  "slave  can- 
not breathe  in  Kngbind" — in  other  words,  that 
as  soon  an  a  slave  should  set  his  foot  on  Eng- 
lish soil  be  iH  free  by  the  law  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  slavery  to  exist  there.  (See 
HoWs  Dedtiion  and  iSlares  in  England.) 

Anti-Slavery  Reaolationa,  First,  in  Con- 
GREH8.  Kufus  King,  delegate  in  Congress  from 
Massachusetts,  proposed  (March  1ft,  1787)  to 
modify  tbe  rt^port  on  the  Western  Territory, 
already  accepted,  by  insisting  in  it  a  total  and 
immediate  prohibition  of  slavery.  This  was 
the  first  propositiim  for  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very laid  before  Congress.  The  motion  was 
referred  to  a  e(»nimitteo  by  a  vote  of  eight 
states.     (iS<'e  MorthwvHttrn  Territory.) 

Anti -Slavery  SocietieB.  The  system  of 
slavery  was  opposed  by  many  «)f  the  bent  men 
and  women  at  the  beginning  (»f  the  Kevolu- 
tion  on  economie  and  moral  groundH,  particu- 
larly in  tbe  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  where 
it  wa«  not  so  prevalent  and  apparently  indis- 
pensable as  in  tbe  Southern  States.     The  first 


society  established  for  promoting  a  pnblic  sen- 
timent iu  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  was 
formed  in  Philadelphia  on  April  14, 1775,  with 
Dr.  Franklin  as  president,  and  Dr.  Betijaniin 
Rush  as  secretary.  John  Jay  was  the  first 
president  of  a  society  for  the  same  parpose 
formed  in  New  York,  Jan.  j^,  1785.  and  caillecl 
the  **New  York  Manumission  Society."  Tbe 
Society  of  Friends  or  Quakers  always  opposed 
slavery,  and  were  a  periietual  and  active  abo- 
lition society,  presenting  to  the  National  Con- 
gress  the  first  petition  on  the  subject.  Other 
abolition  societies  followed  in  other  parts  of  tlit« 
Union.  A  society  was  formed  in  Ohio  in  1815 
by  a  zealous  citizen  named  Lundy  (see  Fint 
Abolition  Newspaper);  and  in  1831  the  snbjeot 
was  vehemently  revived  by  the  publication,  be- 
gun in  Boston  that  year,  of  tbe  £t6erator,  by  Will- 
iam Lloyd  Garrison.  It  denounced  slave-hold- 
ing as  '*  a  sin  against  God  and  a  crime  against 
humanity.'^  With  such  sentiments  Arnold  Buf- 
fum  (a  Quaker)  and  eleven  others  formed  an 
anti- slavery  society  in  Boston  in  1832.  ThiH 
was  followed  in  1833  by  tbe  formation  in  Phil- 
adelphia of  the  *^  American  Anti-Slavery  Socie- 
ty," which  existed  until  after  the  civil  war  that 
destroye<l  the  institution  of  slavery. 

Awt4f^t«m  Creek,  Battle  of.  After  the  sur- 
render of  Harper's  Ferry,  Sept.  15, 1862  (see  Har- 
per's Ferry,  Surrender  of),  Lee  felt  himself  in  a 
perilous  i>osition,  for  General  Franklin  had  en- 
tered Pleasant  Valley  that  very  rooming  and 
threatened  tbe  severance  of  his  army.  Lee  at 
once  took  measures  to  concentrate  bis  forces. 
He  withdrew  bis  troops  from  South  Mountain 
and  took  position  in  tbe  Antietam  valley,  near 
Sbarpsbnrg,  Md.  Jackson,  by  swift  marches, 
had  recrossed  tbe  Potomac  and  joined  Lee  on 
Antiet4im  Creek.  When  tbe  Confederates  left 
South  Mountain,  McClellan's  troops  followed 
them.  I^e's  plans  were  thwarted,  and  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  fight.  McClellan  was  very 
cautious,  for  he  believed  the  Confederates  were 
on  bis  front  in  overwhelming  numl>ers.  It  was 
ascertained  that  Lee's  aimy  did  not  namber 
more  than  sixty  thousand.  McClellan's  effec* 
tive  force  was  eigbty-Keven  thousand.  McClel- 
lan's anny  was  well  in  hand  (S<^pt.  16),  and  Lee's 
was  well  posted  on  tbe  heights  near  Sharps- 
burg,  on  the  western  side  of  Antietam  Creek, 
a  sluggish  stream  with  few  foi-ds,  spanned  by 
four  stone  bridges.  On  the  right  of  tbe  Na- 
tional lino  were  the  corps  of  Hooker  and  Sum- 
ner. In  the  advance,  and  near  the  Antietam, 
General  Richardson's  division  of  Sumner's  corps 
was  posted.  On  a  line  with  this  was  Sykes^s 
(regular)  division  of  Porter's  corps.  Farther 
down  the  stream  was  Buniside's  corps.  In  front 
of  Sumner  and  Hooker  were  batteries  of  84- 
ponnder  Parrot  guns.  Franklin's  corps  and 
Couch's  division  were  farther  down  the  valley, 
and  the  diviHions  of  Morrell  and  Humphrey,  of 
Pcjrter's  corps,  were  approaching  from  Fre<lerick. 
A  detachment  of  the  signal  corps,  under  M^jor 
Myer,  was  on  a  spur  of  South  Mountain.  As 
McClellan  pnidently  hesitated  t4)  attack,  tbe 
Confederates  put  him  on  the  defensive  by  open- 
ing an  artillery  fire  upon  the  Nationals  at  dawn 
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(Sept.  16, 16GZ).  He  waa  ready  for  response  tii 
tbe  conrae  of  tbe  aftemoou,  wheu  Hooker  crosa- 
ad  tb«  Antietam  with  a  part  of  his  corps,  com- 
nuuided  by  Generals  Ricketts,  Meade,  aud  Dmib- 
l«d»y.  Hooker  at  once  attacked  tlie  Coufeder- 
kt«  left,  comiuauded  by  "  SloDewall  JacksoD," 
wbo  Ros  sooD  reinforced  by  Geueral  Hiwd. 
SaniDer  wa«  directed  to  send  over  MnuaBold'a 
oorpe  during  tbe  iiiKbC,  and  to  bold  liis  onu  lu 
readiiMM  to  pass  over  tbe  next  moruing.  Hook- 
er's first  moTeoient  was  succewful.  He  drove 
back  tbe  CoofederatM,  aud  liis  army  rested  on 
tbeir  arms  tbat  oigbt  od  tbe  groiiud  they  bad 
(TOO.  Haosfield'a  corps  croewd  iu  the  even- 
ing, aud  at  dawn  (Sept.  IT)  tbe  cout«8t  naa  re- 
nened  by  Hookur.  It  was  obstinate  aud  se- 
vere. Tbe  National  batteries  ou  tbe  east  side 
of  the  creek  greatly  assisted  in  driving  tbe  Cou- 
federates  away,  with  heavy  loss,  t>eyoud  a  line 
of  woods.  It  was  at  this  time,  wheu  Hooker 
advanced,  tbat  Jiukson  wus  reinforced.  Tbe 
Coufederatea  awamied  out  of  the  works  aud  fell 
beavily  npou  Heade,  when  H<H>ker  called  upon 
[toilbleday  for  belp.  A  brigade  under  Uener^ 
Hattsaff  pressed  forward  agaiust  a  heavy  storm 
of  missiles,  and  its  leader  was  severely  wouud- 
ed-  Meanwhile  Mansfield's  corps  bad  been  or- 
dered up,  and  before  it  became  engaged  tbe  vet- 
eran leader  was  mortally  wounded.  The  com- 
maud  then  devolved  ou  General  Williams,  who 
left  bis  division  in  the  care  of  General  Crawford, 
and  the  latter  seized  a  piece  of  woods  near  by. 
Hooker  bad  lost  heavily;  Donbleday's  guns  had 
silenced  a  Confederate  battery;  Ricketts  was 
straggling  against  constantly  increasing  Dum- 
beni  on  bis  front;  aud  tbe  National  line  began 
to  waver,  when  Hooker,  in  tbe  van,  was  wound- 
ed aud  taken  from  tbe  lipid.  Sumner  sent  Sedg- 
wick to  tbe  support  of  Crawford,  and  Gordon 
and  BirhardsoQ  and  French  bore  down  upon 
the  Cuuf(;derates  more  to  the  led.  The  Niktion- 
als  now  held  position  at  the  Duiiker  Cbnrcb, 
and  seemed  about  to  grnsp  llic  piilni  of  victory 
(furJacksou  aud  Hood  woi'e  fulling  back),  when 
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fresh  Confederate  troops,  under  McLnws  and 
Walker,  supported  by  Early,  came  up.  They 
penetrated  the  National  line  aud  drove  it  buck, 
when  the  unfliuching  Doubleday  gave  tbem 
snch  a  storm  of  artillery  tbut  they,  in  turo,  fell 
back  to  tbeir  origiual  position.  Sedgwick, 
twice  woDnded,  was  carried  from  tbe  field,  and 
the  command  of  his  division  devolved  on  Gener- 
al O.O.Howard.  Generals  Crawford  and  Duna 
were  also  woujided.  Franklin  was  sent  over  to 
assist  tbe  hard-pressed  Nationals.  Forming  on 
Howard's  left,  he  sent  SIocudi  with  his  division 
towards  the  centre.  At  tbe  same  time  General 
Siuith  WHS  ordered  to  retake  the  ground  on 
which  there  had  been  so  much  fighting,  and  it 
was  done  within  fifteen  miuutes.  The  Confed- 
erates were  driven  fur  back.  Meanwhile  tfae 
divisions  of  l^encb  and  Richardson  had  been 
busy.  The  former  received  orders  from  Sumner 
to  press  on  and  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  tbe 
right.  Richardson's  division,  composed  of  the 
brigades  of  Meagher,  Caldwell,  and  Brooks  (wbo 
had  crossed  I  lie  Antietam  at  ten  o'clock),  gained 
a  good  position.  The  Confederates,  reinforced 
by  fresh  troops,  fought  desperutely.  Filially 
Richardson  was  raortully  wounded,  and  General 
W.  S.  Hancock  succeeded  him  in  coumiand,  when 
a  charge  was  made  that  drove  tbe  Confederates 
in  great  confusion.  Night  soon  closed  the  ac- 
tion on  tbe  hatioual  right  aud  centre.  Geuerat 
Meagher  had  been  wounded  and  carried  from 
the  lield,  when  tbe  command  of  bis  troops  de- 
volved on  Colonel  Burke.  During  tbe  fierce 
strifes  of  the  day  Porter's  corps,  with  arliilery 
and  FleaHuutou's  cavalry,  had  remained  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  stream,  as  a  reserve,  until  late 
in  the  aftemoou,  when  McCletlan  sent  over  some 
brigades.  On  the  morning  of  the  17lb  tbe  left, 
under  Bnmeide,  engaged  iu  a  deB|>eral«  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  a  bridge  Just  below  gharps- 
burg.  That  commander  hnd  becu  ordered  to 
cross  it  and  attack  the  Coufeilerates,  It  was  a 
difBcult  tjisk,  and  Buruside,  exposi'd  to  a  raking 
fire  from  the  Confederate  batteries  and  an  en- 
filading fire  from  ^hnrp -shooters, 
was  several  times  repulsed.  Final- 
ly, at  a  little  past  noon,  two  regt- 
ments  charged  across  the  bridge 
aud  drove  its  defenders  away.  The 
divisions  of  gturgin,  Wilcox,  and 
RiHlman,  and  Scuinmoii's  brigade, 
with  four  butteries,  jiussed  the 
briilge  and  drove  the  Confeder- 
ates almost  to  Shurpslnirg.  A.  P. 
Hill,  with  fresh  troopn,  fell  n|iuu 
Uurnside's  left,  mortally  wound- 
ing General  Rodman  and  driving 
the  Nationals  tiearly  bark  to  tbe 
liridge.  General  O'lt.  Uraticb,  of 
North  Carolina,  was  also  killetl  in 
this  encounter.  Tbe  Confederales 
were  checked  by  National  iirlil- 
lery  on  tbe  eastern  side  of  the 
stivani,  and,  reserves  advancing 
under  Stnrgia,  there  van  no  fur- 
ther attempt  to  retake  "  tbe  [turn- 
side  Bridge,"  as  it  wus  c»11.^d.  Hill 
came  up  Just  in  time  to  save  Lve's 
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anny  from  deatriiction.  Darkness  ended  the 
memorable  struggle  known  as  the  Battle  of  An- 
tietani.  The  losses  were  very  severe.  McClel- 
lan  rei>ort(!<l  his  losses  at  12,46U  men,  of  whom 
2010  were  killed.  He  estimated  Ijce's  loss  as 
much  greater.  The  ]oss<.*s  fell  heavily  upon 
eert>ain  brigades.  That  of  Durj*^  retired  fnmi 
the  iiehl  with  not  more  than  twenty  men  and 
four  colors.  Of  the  brigades  of  Lawtou  and 
Hays,  on  the  Coiif(*derate  side,  more  than  one 
half  were  lost.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th 
both  parties  seemed  more  willing  to  rest  than 
to  fight;  and  that  night  Lee  and  his  shattered 
army  stole  away  in  the  darkness,  recrossed  the 
Potomac  at  Williamsport,  and  planted  eight  bat> 
teries  on  the  high  Virginia  bank  that  menace<l 
pnrsuers.  There  had  been  a  very  tardy  pursuit. 
At  dark  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  Porter,  who 
was  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  ordere<l  Grif- 
tin  to  cross  the  stream  with  two  brigades  and 
carry  Lee's  batteries.  He  captured  four  of  the 
guns.  On  the  next  morning  (Sept.  20)  a  part 
of  Porter's  division  made  a  reconnoissance  in 
force  on  the  Virginia  Hide,  and  were  assailed  by 
Hill  in  ambush,  who  drove  them  across  the  Po- 
tomac and  captured  two  hundred  of  the  Nation- 
als. Maryland  Heights  an<l  Harrier's  Ferry  were 
retaken  by  the  Union  troops. 

Apaches.  These  are  a  fierce  people  of  the 
Athabasca  nation.  (See  AtkahaHran.)  They  are 
mostly  wanilerci's,  and  have  roanied  as  nuirand- 
ers  over  portions  of  Texan,  New  Mexico,  and  Ar- 
izona, in  the  United  States,  and  several  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  Mexico.  Wanderers,  they 
do  not  cultivate  the  soil,  and  have  only  tempo- 
i*ary  chiefs  to  lead  them.  Civil  government 
they  have  n<uie.  Divided  intd  many  roving 
bands,  they  resisted  all  attempts  by  the  Span- 
ianls  to  civilize  and  Christianize  them,  but  con- 
stantly attacked  these  Europeans.  So  early  as 
17()2,  it  was  estimated  that  the  Apaches  had 
desolated  and  depopulated  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  mining-towns,  stations,  and  mis- 
sions in  the  province  of  Sonora  alone.  For  tifty 
years  a  bold  t?hief — Mangas  Colorado — led  pow- 
erful bands  to  war;  and  since  the  annexation 
of  their  territorj'  to  the  United  States,  they  have 
given  its  government  more  trouble  than  any  of 
the  Western  Indians.  Colorado  was  killed  in 
1863.  Whether  they  can  be  civilized  is  an  un- 
solved problem.  The  estiniat<.>d  number  of  the 
Apaches  is  about  ten  thousand.  Though  fierce 
in  war,  they  never  s<ralp  or  torture  their  enemies. 
A  Great  Spirit,  is  the  central  tigure  in  their  sim- 
ple system  of  theology,  and  they  reverence  as 
sacred  certain  animals,  especially  a  pure  white 
binl. 

Apostle  of  the  Indians.  A  name  given  to 
Rev.  John  Kliot,  a  missionary  among  the  In- 
dians of  Massachusc*tts.  Horn  in  Essex,  Eng- 
land, in  !<»<);{,  he  died  at  Hnxbury,  Mass.,  May  20^ 
1690.  He  came  to  Boston  in  KUU,  and  was  ap- 
|>ointed  minister  at  Koxbury.  Among  the  twenty 
Indian  tribes  that  surrounded  the  English  ]>lan- 
tati<m  he  labon*d  almost  fifty  years  with  zeal  and 
success,  learning  their  language  antl  translating 
the  Sciipturcfl  and  other  good  writings  into  their 


native  tongue.  He.  is  supposed *to  have  becu 
the  first  Protestant  minister  who  preached  to 
the  Indians.  In  1651  an  Indian  village  was 
built  at  Natick,  on  the  Charles  River,  and  there 
the  fii*st  Indian  church  was  established.  His 
humane  etf(»rts  in  behalf  of  the  'Spraying  In- 
dians,''  as  his  converts  were  called,  during  King 
Philip's  war  were  successful.  Four  of  his  sous, 
educated  at  Harvard  University,  were  classed 
with  '*  the  best  preachers  of  their  generation." 
(See  Eliot f  John.) 

Appeals  from  Colonial  Gkmrta.  In  1607  the 
right  of  appeal  from  the  colonial  courts  to  the 
king  in  council  was  snstaineil  by  the  highest 
legal  authorit3\  By  this  means,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  courts  of  admiralty  (which  see), 
Great  Britain  at  length  acquired  a  judicial  con- 
trol over  the  colonies,  and  with  it  a  power 
(afterwards  imitated  in  our  National  Constitu- 
tion) of  bringing  her  snpi-eme  authority  to  boar 
not  alone  upon  the  colonies  as  political  corpora* 
tions,  but,  what  was  nuich  more  effectnal|  apou 
the  colonists  as  individuals. 

Appeals  to  the  States  (1783).  Under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  (which  see)  the  Con- 
gn*ss  had  no  power  to  levy  taxes  without  the 
consent  of  the  M*veral  state  legislatures.  ThcM* 
were  always  tardy  in  resi>on(ling  to  appeals  for 
money  to  support  the  general  government.  On 
A]>ril  26,  ITS),  an  eloquent  address  in  the  form 
of  an  appeal,  prepared  by  Hamilton,  Madisou, 
ami  Ellsworth,  was  sent  forth  to  the  several 
states,  in  which  the  necessity  of  x^roviding  fttr 
the  Federal  debt  was  strongly  urged  not  only  as 
a  matter  of  justice,  but  of  i>olicy  in  sustaining 
the  public  credit.  **  I^et  it  be  remeniltered,''  said 
the  address,  '*  that  it  has  ever  been  the  pride  ami 
the  boast  of  America  that  the  rights  for  which 
she  contended  were  the  rights  of  human  natnre. 
By  the  blessing  of  the  Author  of  these  rights  on 
the  means  exerted  for  their  defence  they  pre- 
vailed against  all  opposition,  and  form  the  basis 
of  thirteen  independent  states.^'  They  urgeil 
that  an  opportunity  was  then  offered  of  trying 
a  gi'eat  experiment  of  republicanism  nnder  more 
favorable  circumstances  than  ever  before.  On 
May  7,  another  urgent  appeal  was  made  to  the 
states  to  pntvide  means  for  three  months'  pay 
for  the  furloughe<l  soldiers,  which  was  to  be  a<l- 
vanced  in  treasury  notes — a  new  species  of  i>a- 
per  currency — payable  six  months  after  date, 
and  receivalde  for  all  Continental  taxes,  and  re- 
deenmble  at  sight  by  all  Continental  receivers 
having  money.  The  preparations  then  making 
for  disbanding  the  army,  while  their  dues  re- 
mained unpaid,  had  pnxlnced  symptoms  of  dis- 
cont<Mit  again  among  the  soldiers  at  Newbnrgh ; 
but  the  Judicious  course  of  Washington  pacifiinl 
them.  (See  Ketrburgh  Letters  and  Dinbanding  of 
the  Continental  Army.) 

Appomattox  Conrt-houae,  Sitrrkndrr  of 

Lee  at.  The  Anny  of  Northern  Virginia  was 
reduce<l  by  famine,  ilisease,  death,  wounds,  and 
<'apture  to  a  feeble  few.  These  struggled 
against  enormous  oilds  with  almost  unexam- 
pled fortitude,  but  were  com})4'lled  to  yield  U* 
overwhelming  numbers  and  strength.   On  April 
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6,*  portion  of  Sheridan's  cavalry,  aiider  General 
Custer,  snppovted  by  Deriu,  cHptunxl  four  Coii- 
feilirruU  «U|>pl;-tniiuB  at  Appomattox  StatioD, 
un  tlie  Lyocbbarg  Kuilroad.  Lee's  Taiigiiard 
appmachiiig,  nere  pusliol  back  to  Appomattox 
Court-bo iiae,  five  luilea  uorttinard  —near  wliiub 
naa  I-ee's  main  ami;  —  capturiiig  tweuty-five 
giina  and  many  wagons  and  prisoners.  Sberi- 
(lan  Lurried  forward  tbu  tetnaiDder  of  Lis  com- 
mand, and  on  tLat  evtuiiijr  bo  Htood  directly 
ai-ross  Lee's  patLway  of  retreat.  Lce'a  last  ave- 
nue of  eBCH|ie  was  closed,  and  on  tbe  following 
day  lie  UKt  General  Gvant  at  the  residence  of 
Wilmer  McLeau,  at  Appouiittox  Court  -  boose, 
act  of  snrreodor.    The  two 
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for  a  montb  afterwards  be  and  bis  family  wore 
kiudly  fiimisbed  ^'itb  daily  rations  from  the 
National  commissariut  at  Kicbmond.  Lee  bad 
lost,  during  the  movements  of  bis  army  fnini 
Mareb  96  to  April  9,  about  14,000  men,  killeil 
and  wounded,  iind  2£>,00a  uiude  prisoners.  TLi> 
number  of  men  paroled  was  nbont  26,000,  of 
whom  not  more  Ibuu  9000  Lad  anns  in  their 
Lands.  About  16,000  Hiinill-uniis  nore  surren- 
dered, 150  eaniiun,Tl  colors,  about  1100  wogonii 
and  caissons,  and  4000  Loiaos  and  moles. 

Aftportioiiment  of  RopreaentatlTaa,  TiiK 
FlR»T.     In  tLe  niutltr  uf  appoi-tinumeut  tlien< 
was  coniiidenible  ilisagi'cement  when  the  eui>- 
ject  nua  lirongbt  belbiT!  tbe  House  of  Hepre- 
»cntntive«,iul79L   A  bill 
was  passed  (Nov. 84)  giv- 
ing toevery30,000iuhnb- 
itauts  one  member  of  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives. 
A  distribution  was  agreeit 
..     .  upon  giving  a  total  of  113 
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comn  a  ders  met  nil  CO  rleo  s  recogi  t  on 
at  tn  oclofkPM  o  Pa  m  S  la  (Apr  1  9) 
draut  WHS  ncconipouieil  by  his  cliief  of  staff. 
Colonel  Parker ;  Leo  by  Colonel  HarvLall,  his 
ndjulnnl-geueral.  Tlie  terms  of  surrender  wero 
discussed  and  settled,  in  the  fnrm  of  a  wntten 
proposition  by  Grant,  and  a  written  acceptance 
by  Lee,  and  at  half-past  three  o'clock  they 
were  signe<l-  The  terms  |irescril>ed  by  Grant 
were  extraordinary,  under  tlie  circunistances,  in 
their  leniency  and  magnnuimily,  and  Leo  pro- 
fessed to  be  touclied  by  them.  Tliey  simply  re- 
qiiire<l  Lee  and  his  men  to  give  their  parole  of 
honor  that  they  n-nold  not  take  up  arms  against 
tlie  government  of  tlie  United  State«  until  reg- 
nlarly  excbaiigeil ;  gave  to  the  officers  their 
side-arms,  baggage,  and  private  horses;  and 
pledged  tbe  faith  of  the  government  that  they 
should  not  i>e  punished  for  their  treason  au<l 
rebellion  so  loug  as  tbey  should  respect  that 
parole  and  be  obedient  to  law.  Grant,  at  the 
snggeslton  of  Lee,  actually  allowed  such  caval- 
rymen of  the  Confederate  army  an  owned  their 
own  horses  to  retain  them,  as  they  would,  ho 
s^iid,  need  them  for  tilling  their  farms.  Leo 
now  returned  to  Richmond,  nlitro  bis  family 
FFsidefl.  He  had  started  on  thnt  campaign 
with  <j6,000  meu,  and  he  returned  aloue;  Mid 


I.  The 
Senate  sent  back  tbe  bill 
so  amended  as  lo  raise 
the  ratio  of  apportion- 
ment lo  33,000,  with  tho 
avowed  pnr)ioBO  of  di- 
iniiiiBhing  tbe  fractions. 
Long  and  warm  debalen 
ensued,  and  threats  of 
dissolving  tbe  Union  wen', 
freely  uttered.  The  Si^n- 
ate  nmendmpnt  was  disn- 
greeil  to.  A  commiiloo  of 
,K.  iiiiiL  conference   was   oppoinl- 

ed  (March,  1792),  but  pro- 
d  eed  no  result  The  House  finally  agreed  tj> 
tbe  ame  dment  31  to  29,  the  North  in  favor  uf 
concesaion,  tbe  South  opposed  to  it.  When  thi' 
bill  was  sent  to  Ibe  President,  be  asked  the 
opinion  of  his  cabinet  as  to  its  constitnlionnl- 
ity.  The  cabinet  were  somewhat  divided  in 
opinion,  and  Washington  vetoed  itio  hill.  An- 
other bill  soon  paHsed  (April,  1792),  louking  tbu 
ratio  33,000. 

Aqnedoot,  Tiir  Choton.  This  is  the  greal- 
est  work  of  the  kind  constructed  in  niodcin 
times  in  its  extent  and  mag iii licence.  It  was 
completed  in  1S42,  after  continued  labor  upon 
it  for  five  yeai-s,  under  tbe  superintendence  of 
John  B.  Jer\'i9,  at  an  expense  of  110,375,000,  in- 
cluding 91,600.000  for  distribnting- pipes  nnil 
amounts  paid  for  right  of  way  and  other  inci- 
dental charges.  Tile  entire  cost,  including  com- 
mission and  interest,  was  (12.r.00,000.  Its  w  boll- 
length,  from  the  Crolon  Kivrr  to  the  diHtribu- 
tilig  reservoir  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fortieth 
Sti-eel,  is  forty  aii<l  a  half  miles.  Tiierc  an-  six- 
teen tunnels  on  tho  line,  cut  mainly  through 
gneiss  rock  ;  and  much  of  the  open  cutting  ii> 
also  through  rock.  Cioton  Lake  wn»  miide  by 
casting  up  a  dnm  across  tho  Cn)loii  River,  and 
mising  the  water  forty  feet.  This  is  the  sonrce 
of  the  aqueduct.     It  is  built  of  stoue,  brick, 
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A$tocbUM)  ivith  tbe  Del  a  v  area,  to  Becaie  pMM 
aiiil  friendflfaip  with  tbe  Indians,  were  cenuired 
by  Lunl  Halifax  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  PlaatatioDB,  as  "  the  moat  dariDg  vi- 
olation of  the  Toyal  prerogative."  Each  nurtb- 
>rn  province  was  also  forbidden  to  uegotlAtA 
vith  the  Indians.  But  the  spirit  of  the  colo- 
lists  could  not  l>e  brought  into  subjection  to 
irliitrary  royal  antbotity.  A  penon  vrbo  bad 
loii^  resiileil  ill  America,  and  hnd  Jnst  retimed 
to  Euglmiil,  declared  prophetically,  "In  a  fow 
yean  tbe  colonies  iu  America  will  be  indepMi- 
ileut  of  Great  Britain  ;"  and  it  was  actually  |Ho- 
posed  to  send  over  Williani,  Duke  of  CnmbM^ 
land,  to  be  tbeir  eovereigu,  nod  to  emancipate 

Arbntlmot,  MAHRtOTT,  a  British  admiral,  woe 
boni  about  1711 ;  died  in  London,  Jan.  31,  1704. 
He  becume  a  post-cnptaiu  in  1747.    From  1776 


•nd  cement,  arched  over  and  nuder,  sis  feet  nine 
inches  wide  at  tbe  bottom  (the  chord  of  au  arc), 
•even  feet  five  inches  at  the  apringiiig-line  of 
the  arcti,  and  eight  feet  Ave  and  a  half  inches   ' 
bigb.     It  crosses  the  Harlem  Uiver  over  a,  high    i 
bridge,  under  tbe  ai'ches  of  wbicb  sailing-ves-   < 
•els  may  pass.  ' 

Aqnia  Creek,  EKaAOEMENT  at.  Alarmed  by  ' 
the  gathering  of  troops  at  Washington,  Ooveni- 
or  Letcher,  of  Tirgiuia,l)y  commaud  of  the  Con- 
federate government,  called  out  tbo  militi 
tlist  state,  appointing  no  less  than  twenty  places  3 
as  poiim  of  rendezvous,  one  fourth  of  which  ' 
were  west  of  the  mounluins,  for  the  insnrgents 
were  thrc'atened  by  Ohio  and  ludiana  volnn- 
teera.  His  pruclaoiatinti  was  issued  Hay  li,  1861. 
Butteries  were  erected  on  the  Virginia  braucii 
of  the  Potnnioc,  Ijelow  Washington,  for  tbe  pur- 
,  pose  of  obstructing  the  navigation  of  that  stream 
and  preventing  supplies  reitcbing  WaHbiiigtnu 
that  way.  At  the  middle  of  Alay,  Captain  J.  H. 
Ward,  a  veteran  olSciir  of  the  navy,  was  placed 
in  commnnil  of  a  flotilla  on  tbe  Potomac,  wbicb 
be  bad  organized,  coniponed  of  four  armed  pro- 
petluDi.  Onbis  waytflWaahiiigtun  from  Hamp- 
ton Hoods,  he  hail  captured  tn-o  scboom^rs  filled 
with  armed  iuaurgontH.  He  then  patrolled  that 
river,  recininoltrbig  tbe  banks  in  sciiruh  of  bat- 
teries wbicb  the  Virginians  bud  constnictod.  On 
the  heights  at  Aquia  Creek  (tbo  terminus  of  a 
r^lway  fhim  RicJimoud),  lifly-live  miles  below 
WoBliingtoii,  he  fnuuil  foi-midable  works,  and  al- 
tackod  tbom.  May  31,  with  his  flag-sbip,  Thoman 
Fiveboni,  and  the  giiubuats  AnacMta  anil  Ueto- 
lult.     For  two  hours  a  sharp  conflict  was  kept  i 

up,  and  the  batteries  were  silenced,    Waiil'sj  '    ,  .^1 

animunition  for  long-range  was  uxhanstud,  and 

oil  tbe  Blacking  of  bis  fire  the  batteries  o].eiiiHl  m^bhitt  uiiTiwaT. 

again.  Unable  to  rfply  at  that  distance,  Ward  ^^  ,„g  ^^  ^^  ^^^,^  commissioner  resident  «t 
withdrew  but  resumed  tbe  cmiflict  the  follow-  j^^if  jjovu  Scotia.  Having  been  raised  to 
htg  day.  ill  company  with  the  /■««-»«-,  Captn.n  ^^^^  ^,;,.  ^^  ^i^^„i„l  in  1779,  be  obtained 
8.C.R<.w»u  1  be  struggle  lasted  more  than  five  ^^^^  ^^^.^^  <,ommand  on  tbo  American  station, 
hours.  Twice  tbe  bat  I  cries  on  shore  were  si-  ^^^  ^^  blockaded  by  the  Connt  D'Eslaiug  ill 
lenced,  bnt  their  fire  was  renew-d  each  time.  y,„  ^^^  „f  j;^„  ^.„,.^  j„  ^^^  ^^  "  ^j 
*  1'a.llj^bruisc.i,  but  ""  j«^|  „eo  be  coH„«rated  wilb  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in 
"  I  tliesiege  of  CiiurleBtim,8.  C.  In  February,  1793, 


n  Waitl's  flotilla  woe  killed  i , 


I  be  became  admiral  of  the  bine. 

Aicbdale  (John)  and  Ua  Adnlnlatratlon. 
a  of  real  prosper- 

■  >j  .u  ^...^.....i,  u.. >  ,..,„. se  conduct  of  its 

^  I  governors  wns  funning  the  finme,  when  John 


wi>d  each  time. 
Tbe  Paimee  vit 
on  board  of  liitr 
or  seriously  iiijurcd. 

This  is  Olio  of  tbe  five  tribes  I      ^^^ 
iiling  tbeBluckfeet  confedci-acy,  residing   pjl^j^ 
nearlbe  b.'ad.wat«rH  of  the  Arkansas  and  Plat  l«ii„Cam]"i;;„"j;\;;i"V;,^/;, 
nveni.    Tliey  were  great  hunters,  and  fifty  years    ™,,v((riiors  wns  fiinni 

ago  numbtTcd  IO,0«W  souls.  With  tbo  disap-  ^^[,d„i„,oq„„Uer,and  analiveof  Buekiugbmn- 
pearaiiee  of  the  buft.ilo  tUcy  have  rapidly  de-  g|,i„_  England,  was  sent  to  govern  the  provlnoe. 
ereased.aml  are  now  less  tlian  1000.  The  propriotora  bad  abandonal  (1693)  tbeir  ab- 

ArUtraT7  BCeamreB  towards  tlw  Colonies.  I  surd  scheme  of  goveninient  (see  Fniidaiiuiiltd 
III  the  session  of  PurliuuiFnt  iu  1751!,  Ihat  iHiily  .  ConiHtiitiopi),  anil  Archilule  was  scut  to  soothe 
attemjiled  to  exteiul  iis  authority  iu  a  signal '  the  irritation  by  persiiiuive  and  milil  nieasorea. 
manner  over  the  coloiiips.  They  poMC^l  laws :  He  hod  taken  great  iuiercxt  iu  coloninUcbemes, 
to  regulate  tbe  internal  pidicy  of  tbe  ciiloiiies,  I  and  was  one  of  tbe  CamliuA  proprietors.  Id 
as  well  OH  tlwir  acts  fi>r  Ibi'  conimou  good.  Tbo  I  their  scbeine  be  had  lieeii  a  great  helper.  His 
law  111  Peiiiisylvunia,  under  which  Franklin's  i  eldest  sister,  Mary,  bad  ninrried  Ferdinando 
mitilbi  (wbicb  sue)  were  raisi-d,  was  repealed  r  Gorges,  gninds<m  of  Sir  Fenlinaudo  (which  see), 
by  tbo  king  in  citiiiicll ;  tbe  coiiiniissious  of  nil '  who  was  Governor  of  Maine,  and  in  1G&9  pnb- 
offlcers  elected  uniler  it  were  cancelled,  and  tbe  IlishcdfliMfrica  PaiHled/rom  Lift.     Arcbdale  had 


Its  mode  by  tbe  Quakers  (see  Fxim^^  I  for  Gorges  iu  Maine  iu  1687-88.     Ou  bis  a 
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in  South  Carolina  as  goyemor^  iu  1694,  Archdale 
fbrmctd  a  commisBion  of  sensible  and  moderate 
men,  to  whom  he  said,  at  their  first  meeting,  '^I 
believe  I  may  appeal  to  yoor  serious  and  ration- 
al obeervations  whether  I  have  not  already  so  al- 
layed your  heats  as  that  the  distinguishing  titles 
thereof  are  so  much  withered  away ;  and  I  hope 
this  meeting  with  you  will  wholly  extinguish 
them,  so  that  a  solid  settlement  of  this  hope- 
ful colony  may  ensue ;  and  by  so  doing,  your 
posterity  will  bless  God  for  so  happy  a  conjunc- 
tion.^ He  told  them  why  he  had  been  sent,  and 
said,  "  And  now  you  have  heard  of  the  proprie- 
tors' intentions  of  sending  me  hither,  I  doubt 
not  but  the  proprietors'  intentions  of  choosing 
you  were  much  of  the  same  nature ;  I  ad  vise 
you,  therefore,  to  proceed  soberly  and  mildly  iu 
this  weighty  concern ;  and  I  question  not  but 
we  shall  answer  you  in  all  things  that  are  rea- 
sonable and  honorable  for  us  to  do.  And  now, 
friends,  I  have  given  you  the  reason  of  my  com- 
ing, I  shall  give  you  the  reasous  of  my  calling 
you  so  soon,  which  was  the  consideration  of 
my  own  mortality  [he  was  then  nearly  seventy 
years  of  age],  and  that  such  a  considerable  trust 
might  not  expire  useless  to  you  ;  and  I  hope  the 
Qod  of  peace  will  prosper  your  counsels  hero- 
in." Archdale  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
North  Carolina,  and,  arriving  there  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1695,  had  a  very  successful  though  brief 
administration.  Elected  to  Parliament  in  1698, 
be  would  only  affirm^  instead  of  taking  the  re- 
quired oath,  and  was  not  allowed  to  take  his 
■eat  in  consequence. 

Arctio  Difloovery.  During  almost  four  hun- 
dred years  efforts  have  been  made  by  European 
navigators  to  discover  a  passage  for  vessels 
through  the  Arctic  seas  to  India.  The  stories  of 
Marco  Polo  of  the  magnificent  countries  in  East- 
em  Asia  and  adjacent  islands — Cathay  and  Zip- 
angi,  China  and  Japan — stimulated  desires  to  ac- 
complish such  a  passage.  The  Cabots  went  in  the 
direction  of  the  pole,  northwestward,  at  or  near 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  penetrated 
as  far  north  as  67°  30',  or  half-way  up  to  (pres- 
BUt)  Davis  Strait.  The  next  explorers  were  the 
brothers  Cortereal,  who  made  three  voyages  in 
that  direction,  1500-2.  In  1553  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
loughby  set  out  to  find  a  northeast  passage 
to  India,  but  was  driven  back  from  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  and  perished  on  the  shore  of  Lapland.  In 
1576-78  Martin  Frobisher  made  three  voyages  to 
find  a  northwest  passage  into  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  discovered  the  entrance  to  Hudson^s  Bay. 
Between  1585  and  1587  John  Davis  discovered 
the  strait  that  bears  his  name.  The  Dutch  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  discover  a  north-east  pas- 
sage. William  Barentz  made  three  voyages  in 
that  direction  in  1594-96,  aud  perished  on  his 
third  voyage.  Henry  Hudson  tried  to  round 
the  north  of  Europe  aud  Asia  in  1607-8,  but 
failed,  and,  pushing  for  the  lower  latitudes  of 
the  American  coast,  discovered  the  river  that 
bears  his  name.  While  on  an  expedition  to  dis- 
cover a  northwest  passage,  he  found  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  perished  (1610)  on  its  bosom.  In  1616 
Baffin  explored  the  bay  called  by  his  name,  and 
aatered  the  mouth  of  Lancaster  Sound.    After 


that,  for  fifty  years,  no  navigator  went  so  far 
north  in  that  direction.  In  1720  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  (which  see)  sent  captains  Knight 
and  Barlow  to  search  for  a  northwest  passage 
to  India.  They  sailed  with  a  ship  and  sloop, 
and  were  never  heard  of  afterwards.  In  1741 
Vitus  Behring  discovered  the  strait  that  bears 
his  name,  having  set  sail  from  a  port  in  Kam- 
tchatka.  In  that  region  Behring  perished.  Rus- 
sian navigators  tried  in  vain  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Between  1769  and  1772  Samuel  Heame 
made  three  overland  journeys  in  America  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  The  British  government  having, 
iu  1743,  offered  $100,000  to  the  crew  who  should 
accomplish  a  northwest  passage,  stimulated  ef- 
forts in  that  direction.  Captain  Phipps  (Lord 
Mulgrave)  attempted  to  reach  the  north  pole  in 
1773;  and  before  setting  out  on  his  last  voyage 
(1776),  Captain  Cook  was  instructed  to  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  Polar  Sea  by  Behring's  Strait. 
He  went  only  as  far  as  70°  45'.  In  1817  Captain 
Ross  and  Lieutenant  Parry  sailed  fur  the  Polar 
Sea  from  Englaud ;  and  the  same  year  Captaiu 
Buchan  and  Lieutenant  (Sir  John)  Franklin 
went  in  an  easterly  direction  on  a  similar  errand, 
namely,  to  reach  the  north  pole.  At  this  time 
the  chief  object  of  these  explorations  was  sci- 
entific, and  not  commercial.  Buchan  and  Frank- 
lin went  by  way  of  Spitzbergen  ;  but  they  only 
penetrated  to  80°  34'.  Ross  and  Parry  entered 
Lancaster  Sound,  explored  its  coasts,  and  Ross 
returned  with  the  impression  that  it  was  a  bay. 
Parry  did  not  agpree  with  him  in  this  opinion, 
and  he  sailed  on  a  further  exploration  in  1819. 
He  advanced  farther  in  that  direction  than  any 
mariner  before  him,  and  approaclied  the  mag- 
netic pole,  finding  the  compass  of  little  use.  On 
Sept.  4,  1819,  Parry  announced  to  his  crew  that 
they  were  entitled  to  $20,000  offered  by  Parlia- 
ment for  reaching  so  westerly  a  point  in  that 
region,  for  they  had  passed  the  one  hundred 
and  tenth  meridian.  There  they  were  frozen  in 
for  about  a  year.  Parry  sailed  again  in  1821. 
Meanwhile  an  overland  expedition,  led  by  Frank- 
lin, had  gone  to  co-operate  with  Parry.  They 
were  absent  from  home  about  three  years, 
travelled  over  five  thousand  miles,  and  accom- 
plished nothing.  They  had  endured  groat  suf- 
fering. Parry,  also,  accomplished  nothing,  and 
returned  in  October,  1823.  Other  English  ex- 
peditions followed  in  the  same  direction,  by 
land  and  water.  Sir  John  Franklin  and  others 
went  overland,  and  Parry  by  sea,  on  a  joint  ex- 
pedition, and  Captain  Beechey  was  sent  around 
Cape  Horn  to  enter  Behring's  Strait  and  push 
eastward  to  meet  Parry.  Franklin  explored  the 
North  American  coast,  but  nothing  else  was  ac- 
complished by  these  expeditious.  Mr.  Scores- 
by,  a  whaleman,  and  his  son,  had  penetrated 
to  81°  north  latitude  in  1806.  His  experience 
led  him  to  advise  an  expedition  with  boats  fixed 
on  sledges,  to  be  easily  dragged  on  the  ice.  With 
an  expedition  so  fitted  out,  Captain  Parry  sailed 
for  the  polar  waters  in  1827.  This  expedition 
was  a  failure.  Captaiu  Ross  was  iu  the  polar 
waters  again  from  May,  1829,  until  the  midsum- 
mer of  1833.  The  party  had  been  given  up  as  lost. 
Another  party  had  started  in  search  of  Ross^  ex- 
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plored  the  north  coast  of  America,  and  discov- 
ered Victoria  Land.  Other  hind  expeditions  fol- 
lowed ;  and  one,  under  Dr.  John  Rae,  completed 
a  survey  of  the  north  coast  of  the  American  con- 
tinent in  the  spring  of  1847.  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin yet  believed  a  northwest  passage  possible. 
With  two  vessels — the  Erebus  and  Terror — each 
Httvd  with  a  small  steam-engine  and  screw-pro- 
peller, ho  sailed  from  England  May  19,  1845. 
They  were  seen  by  a  whale-ship,  in  July,  about 
to  enter  Lancaster  Sound,  and  were  never  heard 
of  afterwards.  The  British  government  de- 
spatched three  expeditions  in  search  of  them  in 
1H48.  One  of  them  was  an  overland  expedition 
under  Sir  John  Richardson,  who  traversed  the 
northern  coast  of  America  eight  hundred  miles, 
in  1848,  without  finding  Franklin.  Theseaexpe- 
dition  was  equally  unfortunate.  Dr.  Rae  failed 
in  an  overland  search  in  1850.  Three  more  ex- 
peditions were  sent  out  by  the  British  govern- 
ment in  search  in  1850;  and  from  Great  Britain 
five  othei's  were  fitted  out  by  private  means. 
One  was  also  sent  by  the  Unite«l  States  govern- 
ment,chiefiy  at  the  cost  of  Henry  Grinnell,  aNew 
York  merchant.  It  was  commanded  by  Lieuten- 
ant l)e  Haven,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  There  were 
tw(»  Hhips,  the  Adrancc  and  Ilatvue.  Dr.  E.  K. 
Kane  was  surgeon  and  naturalist  of  the  ex])edi- 
tion.  It  was  unsuccessful,  and  returned  in  1851. 
Lady  Franklin,  meanwhile,  had  been  sending 
out  expeditions  in  search  of  her  husband,  and 
the  British  government  and  British  navigators 
made  untiring  efforts  to  find  the  lost  explorers, 
but  in  vain.  Another  American  expedition,  un- 
der Dr.  Kane,  made  an  unsuccessful  search,  and 
finally  the  search  was  given  up.  In  a  sci- 
entific point  of  view.  Dr.  Kane's  expedition  ob- 
tained the  most  important  results.  It  is  bt^lieved 
that  he  saw  an  open  polar  sea;  and  to  find  that 
sea  other  American  expeditions  sailed  under  Dr. 
I.  I.  Hayes,  a  member  of  Kane's  expedition,  and 
Captain  Cliarles  F.  Hall.  The  latter  returned 
to  the  Unite^l  States  in  1860,  and  Dr.  Hiiyes  in 
1861.  Hall  sailed  again  in  1864,  and  returned 
in  1869.  The  Germans  and  Swedes  now  sent  ex- 
peditions in  that  direction.  In  1869  Dr.  Hayes 
again  visited  the  polar  waters.  The  same  y<*ar, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards,  several  expedi- 
tions were  sent  out  from  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rtjpe.  Filially,  by  the  help  of  Congress,  Captain 
Hall  was  enabled  to  sail,  with  a  well-furnished 
company,  in  the  ship  Polaris,  for  the  polar  seas, 
ill  Juiif,  1871.  Ill  October  Hall  left  the  vessel, 
and  started  northward  on  a  sledge  expedition. 
On  his  return  he  suddenly  sickened  and  died, 
and  the  Polarin  returned  without  accompli.shiiig 
much.  The  passage  from  the  coast  of  Western 
Euro])e,  around  tlie  north  of  that  continent  and 
of  Asia,  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  first  accom- 
plished in  tln»  sniiinu^r  of  1879,  by  Pn»fessor  Nor- 
denskjoM,  an  aecoinplished  Swedish  explorer,  in 
the  steamship  Vfga.  She  pasmt<l  through  Behr- 
iiig's  Strait  int^»  the  Pai^itic  Ocean,  and  reached 
Japan  in  tlie  first  week  in  Sept^^inber.  Thus  the 
great  problem  has  been  solved  nearly  four  hun- 
dred years  after  Cabot's  voyage  up  the  coast  of 
Labrador.  (Se<i  Cahot.) 
ArgaU,  Samuel,  first  appears  iu  history  in  a 


nefarious  transaction  iu  Virginia,  in  1612,  wbon 
he  wsM  forty  years  of  age.  He  was  bom  at  Brin- 
t^l,  England,  in  1572,  and  died  in  1639.  Argyll 
was  one  of  the  early  adventurem  to  Virginia. 
He  commanded  a  vessel,  and  waa  a  sort  of  buc- 
caneer. He  was  in  Virginia  at  a  time  when 
Powhatan  was  particularly  hostile  to  the  Eug- 
lish  settlera.  He  and  his  nearest  neighb<»rH 
would  not  allow  the  people  to  carry  food  to  the 
English  at  Jamestown,  and  provisions  became 
very  scarce.  Argall  was  sent  with  a  vesael  on 
a  foraging  exiMsdition  up  the  York  River.  Be- 
ing near  the  dwelling  of  Powhatan,  be  bribed  a 
savage  by  a  gift  of  a  copper  kettle  to  entice  Poca- 
hontaa  on  board  his  vessel,  where  he  detained 
her  a  prisoner,  hoping  to  get  a  large  quantity  of 
corn  from  her  father  as  a  ransom,  and  to  recover 
some  arms  and  implements  of  labor  which  i\\v. 
Indians  had  stolen.  Powhatan  i-ejected  ArgalPs 
proposal  for  a  ransom  with  scorn,  and  would  not 
hold  intercoui'se  with  the  x>ii'ate;  but  he  sent 
word  to  the  authorities  at  Jamestown  that,  if 
his  daughter  shonhl  be  released,  he  would  for- 
get the  injury  and  be  the  friend  of  the  English. 
Tliey  would  not  trust  him,  and  the  maiden 
was  taken  to  Jamestown  and  detained  several 
montlis,  always  treated  with  great  respect  as  u 
princess.  Tliere  she  became  the  object  of  ayouug 
Englishman's  aft'ections;  and  the  ciime  of  Ar- 
gall led  to  ]>eace  and  happiness  (see  Pocah<mta»). 
The  next  year  (1613)  Argall  went,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Governor  of  Virginia  (see  Thoman 
Dale)  to  expel  the  French  from  Acadia  as  in- 
truders upon  the  donniin  of  the  North  and  Sonth 
Virginia  Company.  He  stopped  on  his  way  at 
Mount  Desert  Island,  and  broke  up  the  Jesuit 
settlement  there.  (See  Acadia.)  The  priests, 
it  is  said,  feeling  nn  enmity  towards  the  authori- 
ties at  Port  Koyal,  in  Acadia,  willingly  accom- 
panied Argall  as  pilots  thither  in  order  to  be 
revenged.  Argall  plundered  the  settlement,  and 
laid  the  village  in  ashes,  driving  the  people  to 
the  woods,  and  breaking  up  the  colony.  In  1617 
Argall  became  deputy  governor  of  Virginia.  On 
going  to  Jamestown  he  found  it  fallen  into  de- 
cay, the  storehouse  used  as  a  chui-ch ;  the  mar- 
ket-])lace,  stix'ets,  and  other  spots  in  the  town 
planted  witli  tobacco;  the  people  dispersed  ac^ 
cording  to  every  man's  convenience  for  plant- 
ing; and  the  number  of  the  settlers  there  re- 
duced. Argall's  rule  was  so  despotic  that,  in 
1619,  he  was  recalled,  and  Sir  George  Yeardly 
wsis  put  in  his  place.  He  returned  to  England 
with  much  wealth.  After  the  death  of  Lonl 
Delaware  Captain  Argall  took  charge  of  bin 
estate,  and  Lady  D<dawiire  charged  him  with 
gross  fraud  and  peculation. 

"Argua,"  Captl'KK  of  thk  (1813).  The 
American  brig  Argus,  Captain  W.  H.  Allen,  bore 
to  Franco  William  H.  Crawford,  United  Statcw 
minister  to  that  government.  She  afterwards 
cruiKed  in  British  waters,  and  by  the  celerity 
of  her  movements  and  destructive  energy  she 
spread  consternation  throughout  commercial 
England.  She  carried  32  pound  carronades  and 
two  bow-guns;  and  her  commander,  who  bad 
served  under  Decatur,  was  one  of  the  mtrnt  gal- 
lant men  of  the  uavy.    He  roamed  the  "  chops  of 
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the  Channel  ^  successfully ;  and,  sailing  nronnd 
LdiuirB  End,  in  the  space  of  thirty  days  he  capt- 
nred  no  less  than  twenty  valuable  British  mer- 
chantmen, with  cargoes  valued  at  $2,000,000. 
Too  far  away  from  friendly  ports  into  which  he 
might  send  his  prizes,  he  burned  all  the  vessels. 
Every  non-combatiint  captive  he  allowed  to  re- 
move his  private  property,  and  for  this  generos- 
ity he  was  thanked  by  them.  The  British  gov- 
ernment, alarmed  by  the  exploits  of  the  Argus j 
sent  out  several  cniisers  after  her.  Just  before 
the  dawn  of  the  14th  of  August  (1813),  the  Brit- 
ish brig  Pelican,  18,  Captain  J.  F.  Maples,  ap- 
peared ;  and  at  six  o'clock  the  Argus  wore  round 
and  delivered  a  broadside  upon  her  at  grapeshot 
dist^ince.  The  fire  was  immediately  returned, 
and  a  round  shot  carried  away  Allen's  left  leg. 
He  refused  to  be  taken  from  the  deck  ;  but  soon 
becoming  unconscious  from  loss  of  blood,  he  was 
taken  to  the  cockpit,  and  died  the  next  day. 
The  men  of  the  Argus,  weakened  by  too  free  use 
of  captured  wine  the  night  before,  did  not  fight 
with  their  usual  vigor,  yet  they  handled  the  ves- 
Kel  a4lmirably.  Lieutenant  W.  Howard  Allen 
was  left  in  chief  command.  Very  soon  the  Ar- 
gus became  so  badly  injured  that  she  began  to 
reel.  All  her  braces  were  shot  away,  and  she 
could  not  be  kept  in  position.  The  Pelican  at 
length  crossed  her  stern,  and  raked  her  dread- 
fully ;  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  minutes 
from  the  beginning  of  the  action  the  Argus  be- 
came unmanageable.  Yet  she  fought  on  feebly 
twenty  minutes  longer,  when  she  was  compelled 
to  surrender,  the  Sea -horse,  the  Pelican^s  con- 
Kort,  having  hove  in  sight.  The  Argus  lost,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  23  men  ;  the  Pelican  lost  7 
men. 

Azista,  Mariano,  a  Mexican  general,  was 
bom  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  July  16,  1802;  died  in 
8pain,  Aug.  9, 1855.  Receiving  a  military  edu- 
cation, he  serve<l  in  the  Spanisli  army  until  June, 
1821,  when  he  joined  the  Mexican  revolutionists. 
He  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral; and  in  June,  1833,  he  was  made,  by  Santa 
Afia,  second  in  command  of  the  Mexican  army. 
Joining  another  leader  in  an  unsuccessful  revolt, 
he  was  expelled  from  Mexico,  and  came  to  the 
United  States.  In  1H35  he  returned,  and  was 
1-estored  to  his  rank  in  the  army,  and  mode 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of  War.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French  at  Vera  Cruz  (Dec. 
5,  1838),  but  was  soon  released  on  parole.  In 
1839  he  became  general-in-chief  of  the  northern 
division  of  the  army,  and  received  the  "  Cross  of 
Honor''  for  defeating  insurgents.  Though  only 
a  military  commander,  he  was  for  some  time  the 
real  ruler  of  Mexico  when  Herrera  was  Presi- 
dent in  1844.  Commanding  at  the  battles  of 
Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  (which  see), 
in  May,  1848,  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  War 
a  month  later.  Within  two  years  he  suppressed 
seventeen  revolts  in  Mexico ;  and  in  1850  he  was 
electeil  President  of  his  native  countrv.  He  re- 
signed  the  government  in  July,  1853.  Banished 
from  his  country  by  his  enemies,  he  made  a  voy- 
age to  Europe;  and  died  there  tm  the  day  when 
Santa  Afia,  who  had  usurped  his  seat,  was  com- 
pelled to  fly  from  the  city  of  Mexico. 


Axixona  and  California,  Jesuit  Missions  in. 
So  early  as  1658  Eusebio  Francisco  ICi no,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  was  engaged  in  the 
exploration  of  the  (present)  Territory  of  Ari- 
zona; and  in  1670,  in  pursuance  of  a  vow  made 
when  he  supposed  he  was  dying,  he  undertook 
single-handed  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  tli«^ 
peninsula  of  California.  To  Kino  is  due  the 
honor  of  founding  the  first  settlements  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona,  which  now  belong  to  the 
United  States.  In  1670  he  set  out,  with  other 
priests,  on  a  mission  in  the  valley  of  the  Gilo. 
They  established  five  missions  in  that  region 
during  the  next  eight  years;  and  in  1697  his 
efforts  to  establish  permanent  missions  in  Cali- 
fornia were  gratitied  when  a  station  was  plant«Ml 
in  that  country.  Salvatierra,  who  was  person- 
ally engaged  in  founding  the  mission,  and  in 
the  introduction  of  civilization  into  that  region, 
discovered,  by  the  aid  of  the  "  Holy  Virgin  of 
Loretto,"  he  said,  that  California  was  really  » 
peninsula,  for  he  passed  around  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  California.  These  Jesuit  missionaries 
made  many  converts  among  the  Indians,  who 
were  provided  with  food  from  the  stores  of  the 
mission-house.  The  Indian  parishioners  of  the 
piiests  were  clothed  by  the  good  father  with 
warm  cloth  from  Spain  ;  and  he  furnished  them 
with  cloaks  and  blankets.  They  were  taught 
the  art  of  agriculture ;  but  as  they  would  not 
save  the  crops,  they  were  taken  for  the  common 
use  at  the  mission.  Wine  was  thus  early  pro- 
duced at  the  missions  in  California.  Missions 
became  quite  numerous,  though  most  of  them 
were  small,  one  priest  and  one  soldier  constitut- 
ing the  whole  of  the  white  population.  A  semi- 
theocratic  government  was  established  at  each 
mission  village.  The  priest  appointed  one  In- 
dian as  governor,  one  to  the  charge  of  the  church, 
and  the  third  to  be  the  catechist  of  those  who 
were  learners.  In  the  absence  of  the  priest,  the 
soldier  acted  as  his  vicegerent.  At  some  sta- 
tions the  Indians  were  taught  to  spin  wool  and 
weave  it;  also  to  make  sail-cloth  from  hemp,  in 
violation  of  the  navigation  laws  of  Spoin.  Pueb- 
las  containing  semi -civilized  barbarians  were 
soon  formed  in  many  places  in  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia, where  men  and  women  were  trained  by 
the  Jesuits  in  the  elements  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion ;  but  their  progress  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  inroads  from  the  wild  tribes  around 
them.  The  decline  in  the  power  of  Spain  hin- 
dered aid  to  Spanish  missions,  and  the  Indian 
converts  began  to  relapse  into  the  habits  of  sav- 
age life.  Revolts  ensued.  The  power  of  the 
Jesuits  at  the  Spanish  court  waned  and  disap- 
peared ;  and  on  June  26, 1767,  the  king  (Charles 
III.)  issued  a  decree  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jes- 
uits from  California.  Choiseul,  the  able  French 
minister,  and  the  equally  able  Aranda,  convinced 
Charles  that  the  Jesuits  had  circulated  slanders 
in  regard  to  his  own  birth ;  and  the  nuuiarcli 
eagerly  gave  the  sudden  and  unex]>ected  blow 
to  their  power  in  the  Spanish  dominions. 

Arizona,  Legend  of.  To  one  of  the  pioneer 
explorers  of  the  Arizona  region  the  Zunia  In- 
dians gave  the  following  account  of  their  origin 
OS  preserved  in  their  traditions.    Their  legend 
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relat««  tLst  in  the  beginning  >  race  of  men 
Hpmiig  up  ont  of  the  curtli,  an  plnnU  ariM>  and 
come  forlb  in  tbe  BiiriiiK-  Tliis  race  nicreawd 
until  tliey  spread  over  the  ivliole  eartii,  Bnil,  iifler 
continuing  lliri>ngti  coiiiitlcxn  ngcH,  passBil  away. 
The  eanh  then  remuiued  wirhunt  people  a  gwat 
length  of  time,  until  at  Icugtli  the  nun  bail  com- 
piitwiun  on  tlie  earth,  aixl  wut  a  celestial  mai<lcn 
to  repL-ople  the  g1ub«.  Tlila  yonng  goddeM  van 
tailed  Arizonia,  thn  name  ait;n)fying  "  Muideii 
<ju«eu."  This  Arizonia  dwelt  nputi  the  eortb  a 
groat  Ipugtli  of  tiniH  in  lonely  solitude,  until  at 
a  certain  time,  while  basking  in  the  sunlionms, 
a  drop  of  deiv  Ml  from  heaven  and  rested  upon 
Arizunia,  wlio  in  dni>  time  blewed  the  world 
with  twiiiH.  a  son  and  danghter,  and  these  bci- 
came  the  father  and  mother  of  ttie  Znnia  In- 
dians, and  from  this  tiilra  arose  alt  other  racee  of 
men;  the  black,  n-hite,  olive,  and  ail  other  clay- 
colored  men  being  mei-ely  npootHle  off-ahoots 
IViiin  this  original  trilw.  and  the  Znniaa  lieing 
the  only  pure,  original  stuck,  children  uf  the  sun, 
now  ii[ion  the  earth. 

AHMwra,  Trriiitorv  OF,  Is  Iri  tlie  extreme 
HonihweHterii  portion  of  the  ropnblic,  lying  on 
the  border  of  Mexico.  The  region  wus  early 
known  Ut  Spanish  exploKTS.  So  itnrly  nn  lOlili, 
Don  Jonri  de  Vasconi-ellos, a  fullonor  of  Ci>rtcz, 
vtosikhI  the  centre  of  tliis  territory  towards  the 
Qrcat  Canon,  and  the  n-gion  was  aftcrwardii  vis- 
ited by  olliei'  Spanish  explon-ra.  Thej  then,  as 
we  do  nnw,  found  on  the  river  banks  ruhia  of 
cities  which  ai-einetl  to  have  exiittcd  for  ecntu- 
ries.  These,  with  n'Rular  fortilicalions,  reser- 
voirH.  and  canals,  show  that  the  country  was 
t>nco  inhal)it<Ml  by  an  eiiterprihiug  and  cultivated 
people.  Tliere  are  found  ivallK  of  solid  maaonry, 
imnally  two  stories  in  height.  It  is  estimated 
that  full  one  hnndnil  thiiiisand  iwople  must 
liBve  hihahited  the  valley  of  the  Gila  alone. 
Arizona  was  settled  by  Siianinh  niissinnaries 
th>m  Mexico  as  early  a»  VV7.  These  miNsicnis 
were  ))rincipal1y  sealed  on  tho  Lower  Colorado 
and  Gila  rivers.  The  territory  fiirjniMl  a  part 
of  Mexico  until  its  purchaan  hy  (he  Unitetl  States 
in  1K>0.  It  was  organized  Into  a  territory  by 
act  of  Uongi'oiis,  Feb.  M,  1H63,  with  Us  area  de- 
KcrilH'd  as  compriMing  all  the  "  Uniteil  States 
landH  went,  of  longitude  lOD"  to  the  (California 
line,"  SIniie  theu  the  northwest  corner  has  biien 
(Hih'il  t<i  Neviida.  It  is  a  monniainous  n^giini, 
and  much  of  the  northern  portiuu  renuiius  un- 
eijilored. 

ArkansBi  was  discovered  by  De  Soto  in  IMI, 
who  cnismil  the  Mississippi  near  the  silenf  He- 
lena. (See/teAWo.)  It  wiw  next  visited  by  Fa- 
ther Maninelte  (which  aee)  in  16TS.  It  was  orig- 
inally a  inirt  of  I.ouisiamt,  purrhased  from  the 
Flinch  in  IpMKI,  and  so  remained  nntil  1^12,  when 
it  foinied  a  ])art  of  Missouri  Territory  (which 
sec).  It  wna  erccteil  into  a  territory  in  Ifia, 
with  ilH  present  name,  and  ivmaincd  under  ii 
t^'rritorial  government  iMitil  1836.  when  a  civn- 
Tention  at  Liillo  Ucick,  its  iircscnt  capinil, 
formed  •  state  cotiHtitnlion.  Its  llrst  lerrilo- 
riol  legislature  met  at  Arkansas  Post  in  IH-JO. 
On  Juuo  15,  1S36,  Arkansas  was  admitted  into 
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the  Union  as  a  state.  At  the  beglnutug  of  tba 
Civil  Wnrast.ate convention  was  held  at  Littlo 
Kuck,  and  ou  May  6,  IBBl,  adopted  an  ordinauoe 
when  the  slate  became  a  memIi«T 
of  the  Southern 
Cnnfedemcy.  Mean- 
while the  state  an- 
thoritieahad  seized 
the  national  prop- 
erty in  the  state. 
During  almost  tha 
whole  (leiiod  of  tlio 
war,  National  or 
Coufcflerate  troops 
occupied  the  slate; 
and  one  of  the  moat 
niTi  BiiL  or  uxAKBie.  hotlycontestedbat- 
tles  of  the  war  was 
foughton  its  soil.  (See  Pea  Kidgr.)  Ou  Oct.30,lBS3, 
a  meeting  of  loyal  citizens,  representing  about 
twculy  conntiea,  was  held  at  Fort  Smith,  to  take 
mcnsiires  for  recirRanizing  the  state  govemnient. 
In  Jnntmry  following,  a  convention,  componed  of 
representatives  of  forty-two  counties,  assembled 
ut  Little  Bock,  and  frauied  a  loyal  constitution, 
which  wns  ratiKcd  by  the  people  in  March, 
1864.  tleinlters  of  the  Legislatm-e  were  elected, 
and  in  April  a  state  government  was  organiied. 
In  1667  military  rule  was  established  in  Arkan- 
sas, which,  with  Mississippi,  constitnleil  a  mili- 
tary district.  A  now  constitution  was  framul 
by  a  convention  at  Little  Rock,  Jan.  7, 1868,  and 
waa  ratlfie<l  by  a  small  majority  In  March.  On 
June  22,  Congress  declared  Arkansas  entitled  to 
reprcsentatiini  in  that  body,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  govennuent  was  transferred  from 
the  military  to  the  civil  authority. 

Arkanaaa  Poat;  Captuhe  op.  Qenerat  W.  T. 
Sherman  and  Connnodorc  Porter,  uoiir  Vickfr- 
burg,  had  planncil  nn  attack  upou  Aikansas 
I'lMt,  nr  Fort  Ilindman.  on  tlie  Arkauaas  Elver, 
dfty  miles  from  the  Mississippi.  Geuorul  McCler- 
nnnd,  who  had  arrived  anil  taken  the  chief  com- 
mand, accomjianled  the  exjietlition.  The  troop* 
landeil,  about  twenty-five  thousand  strung,  throe 
miles  lielow  the  fort,  on  June  H,  and  were  led  by 
Generals  MeClernand,  Sherman,  Morgan,  Steele, 
Stewart,  A.  .1.  Smith,  and  Oslerhana.  Porter 
had  a  strong  flotilla  of  aruioi-ed  and  nnarmorod 
giinhoats.  The  hitler,  moving  on,  shelled  the 
Cnnfederatua  out  of  their  rille  pits;  and  ou  the 
lltli  tha  army  moved  against  Fort  Hindmaii. 
Wlieii  the  gunboats  oj>encd  lire  upon  it,  Morgan's 
artillery  covered  theutlvanei-.  After  a  abort  fight 
for  about  two  hours,  the  Coiifeileratiis  raised  a 
white  flag,  while  tnKips,  which  had  stormed  tlte 
works,  were  swarming  over  tlicni.  Arkansas 
Post  was  sniTendered.  The  Nutiniials  Inst  V77 
men,  of  whom  1*J9  were  killed.  Ths  spoils  were 
about  5IHN)  prisoncm,? cannons, 31KI0  sniall-anns, 
and  a  large  (inantity  of  stores.  The  fort  waa 
blown  np,and  property  which  could  uut  be  car- 
ried away  was  destroyed. 

Arkansaa  Eleoeaaloii  Ordiiuuio«.  The  peo- 
ple of  Arkansas  were  attached  to  the  Union, 
but,  nnfnrtiLiiately,  Ibe  gnvcrnor  and  most  of 
the  leading  politicians  of  the  state  were  die- 
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loyal,  and  no  effort  was  spared  by  them  to  ob- 
tain the  passage  of  an  ordinance  of  secession. 
For  this  purpose  a  state  convention  of  delegates 
assembled  at  the  capital  (Little  Rock)  on  March 
4, 1861.  It  was  composed  of  seventy-five  mem- 
bent,  of  whom  forty  were  such  stanch  Unionists 
that  it  was  evident  no  ordinance  of  secession 
could  be  passed.  The  friends  of  secession  then 
proposed  a  plan  that  seeme<l  fair.  A  self-con- 
stituted committee  reported  to  the  convention 
an  ordinance  providing  for  an  election  to  be 
held  on  the  first  Monday  in  August,  at  which 
the  legal  voters  of  the  state  should  decide,  by 
ballot,  for  "secession'*  or  '* co-operation."  If  a 
majority  should  appear  for  "  secession,"  that  fact 
would  be  considered  in  the  light  of  instructions 
to  the  convention  to  pass  an  onlinance  to  that 
effect ;  if  for  "  co-operation,"  then  measures  were 
to  be  used,  in  conjunction  with  the  border  slave- 
labor  states  '*  yet  in  the  Union,"  for  the  settle- 
ment of  existing  difficulties.  The  next  session 
of  the  convention  was  fixed  for  August  17.  The 
proposition  seemed  so  fair  that  it  was  adopted  by 
unanimous  vote,  and  the  convention  adjourued, 
subject  to  the  call  of  its  president,  who  was 
known  as  a  Union  man.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  excitement  incident  to  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter  and  the  President's  call  for  troops,  the 
governor  (Rector)  and  his  disloyal  associates 
adopted  measures  for  arraying  Arkansas  among 
the  *'  seceded  states."  In  violation  of  the  pledge 
of  the  convention  that  the  whole  matter  should 
be  determined  by  the  people  in  August,  the  gov- 
ernor induced  the  president  of  the  convention 
to  call  that  body  together  on  May  6.  It  met  on 
that  day.  Seventy  delegates  were  present.  An 
ordinance  of  secession,  previously  prepared,  was 
presented  to  it  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  hall  in  which  the  delegates  met  was 
crowded  by  an  excited  multitude.  It  was  moved 
tluit  the  "yeas"  and  "nays"  on  the  question 
should  be  taken  without  debate.  Though  the 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  considerable  majority, 
the  president  declared  it  carried.  Then  a  vote 
on  the  ordinance  was  taken.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  majority  against  it ;  but  the  president  arose 
and  earnestly  exhorted  the  Unionists  to  change 
their  votes,  which  they  did,  as  they  perceived  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  crowd  of  spec- 
tators to  compel  them  to  do  so.  The  place  (the 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives)  was  dense- 
ly packed  with  human  beings.  As  each  vote 
was  given  there  was  a  solemn  stillness,  and  one 
Union  man  after  another  prefaced  his  vote  by 
some  stin-ing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  South. 
When  the  result  was  annouuced  —  sixty-nine 
for  the  ordiuance,  to  one  against  it — there  was 
tremendous  cheering.  The  negative  vote  was 
given  by  Isaac  Murphy,  who  was  the  Union  gov- 
ernor of  Arkansas  in  1864. 

"Axkanaajik"  The  Ram.  The  Confederates 
had  a  powerful  "  ram,"  named  ArkansaSf  on  the 
Yaxoo  River,  above  Vicksburg.  Farragut  sent 
three  armoreid  vessels,  about  the  middle  of  July, 
lH62,to  attack  her.  Six  miles  up  the  stream 
they  found  and  assailed  her;  bnt  she  repulsed 
the  attack,  and  took  shelter  under  the  batteries 
at  Vicksburg.    Another  attempt  to  capture  her 


was  made  on  July  22  by  the  Essex  (Captain  Pot^ 
ter)  and  the  Queen  of  Uie  West  Again  the  at*- 
tempt  was  unsuccessful.  After  the  repulse  of 
the  Confederates  at  Baton  Rouge,  early  in  Au- 
gust (see  Baton  Rouge),  Porter,  with  the  Essex 
and  two  other  gunboats,  went  in  search  of  the 
Arkansas,  and  found  her  five  miles  above  that 
city.  A  sharp  eugagement  ensued.  The  Arkan- 
sas became  unmanageable,  when  her  crew  ran 
her  against  the  river  bank,  set  her  on  fire,  and 
she  was  blown  up. 

Armandf  Charles  Tufin,  Marquis  de  la 
RouARiE,  was  bom  near  Reunes,  Fi'ance,  in 
1756 ;  died  Jan.  30, 1793.  He  was  in  the  French 
army,  when,  fighting  a  duel  in  Paris,  to  which 
his  passion  for  an  actress  had  led  him,  he  fled, 
came  to  America,  and  on  May  10,  1777,  he  en- 
tered the  Continental  army  as  a  volunteer.  Ho 
received  the  commission  of  colonel,  and  com- 
manded a  small  corps,  to  which  was  attached  a 
company  of  cavalry,  who  acted  as  the  police  of 
camps.  He  was  an  exceedingly  active  officer, 
and  was  highly  esteemed  by  Washington.  In 
February,  1780,  his  corps  was  incorporated  with 
that  of  Pulaski,  who  was  killed  at  Savannah  a 
few  months  before.  In  March,  1783,  his  services 
throughout  the  war  from  1777  were  recognized, 
and  he  was  created  a  brigadier-general.  Re- 
turning to  France,  he  took  part  in  the  Revolu- 
tion there,  and  was  for  a  time  a  prisoner  in  the 
Bastile.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  the  royalists 
of  La  Vond^,  Brittany,  Anjou,  and  Poitou.  The 
execution  of  Louis  XVI.  gave  such  a  shock  to  his 
nervous  system  that  he  sank  niider  it  and  died. 

Aimed  Neutrality  ( 1780 ),  The.  A  move- 
ment in  Europe,  known  as  the  ''Armed  Neutral- 
ity," threatened  to  seriously  cripple  the  power 
of  Great  Britain  and  incidentally  aid  the  Amer- 
iCfins  in  their  stniggle  for  independence.  It 
was  a  league  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe^ 
against  the  pretensions  of  Great  Britain  as 
"  Mistress  of  the  Seas."  It  was  conceived  in 
the  summer  of  1778,  when  British  cruisers  seized 
American  vessels  in  the  Baltic  Sea  engaged  in 
commerce  with  Russia.  The  latter  nation  was 
then  assuming  colossal  proportions,  and  all  the 
others  courted  the  friendship  of  its  empress, 
Catherine  II.,  who  was  able  and  powerful. 
Great  Britain  tried  to  induce  her  to  become  an 
ally  against  France.  Catherine  coquetted  a 
long  time  with  King  George,  while  her  sympa- 
thies were  with  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland, 
whose  neutral  ships  were  continually  interfered 
with  by  British  sea-rovers,  whose  acts  were 
justified  by  their  government.  France  had 
gained  the  good-will  of  the  Northern  powers  by 
a  proclamation  (July,  1778)  of  protection  to  all 
neutral  vessels  going  to  or  from  a  hostile  port 
with  contraband  goods  whose  value  did  not  ex- 
ceed three  fourths  of  the  whole  cargo.  From 
that  time  until  the  beginning  of  1780  the  inso- 
lence of  British  oniisers  and  the  tone  of  the 
British  ministers  offended  the  Northern  powers. 
The  tone  was  often  insulting.  *'  When  thr 
Dutch,"  said  Lord  North,  "say  ^We  maritime 
powers,'  it  reminds  me  of  the  cobbler  who  lived 
next  door  to  the  lord  maj'or,  and  used  to  say 
'My  neighbor  and  I.'"     Official  language  was 
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nfron  penally  nfleiiHive.  The  Britiitli  Miriisler 
nt  the  Hii(cne  anid,  "For  Iho  piwHeiil,  tr«a(y  or 
)iii  treaty,  Eiigluiid  will  uot  suffer  materials  fur 
Rhip-buildiiif;  to  Im  taken  by  the  Dntcli  to  any 
Vceiicb  port."  A  similar  tone  was  iiiilulgeil  tnw- 
nrd*  the  uilier  )Niwere,  excepting  ItiiRsia.  Tlie 
Hlirewd  CntberiiH-,  perceiving  the  eommercini  iii- 
ttrestg  ufher  rralm  to  lie  involved  in  the  inain- 
tniiaiice  of  the  ncatrni  riglitit  of  nthere,  afttr 
)i>iig  coqn«ttiii)(  with  Great  Biitoiu,  assumed 
the  Bttilnilu  of  defend pt  of  those  rights  before 
all  the  world.  Early  in  Murcli,  1780.  she  is- 
wieil  a  (Wlaration,  in  HiiliNtnnce,  (1)  that  neu- 
tral ships  shall  enjoy  free  iinviKatio"  from  pi)rt 
to  port  Hiid  on  tlieronHtn  oflielligeFeiit  puners, 
(Ti)  (hat  fm  ships  file  all  goodH  e\i.opt  coiilm 
band ,  (3)  that  eoiitnihand  are  arms  and  inun) 
tions  of  war  and  nothing  tlse  (4)  that  no  p  irt 
Id  blockndi  1  niiless  the  eiienij  s  shipa  in  adc 
■piale  niinilH  r  jn  iieai  rnongli  to  make  the  <>n 
In  dailRLronK  ■  In  niaiiifmring  thnie  pnitd 
plui  bi  fore  nil  >  nropt.  "  that  atate  pap<r  aaiil 

Ilir  Imjieri  il  Mijetiti  is  firmh  itsoKed  to 
niaintniu  them  She  has  then  fore  giii.n  an 
onlir  to  fit  out  m  cnni)iiteral)1e  portion  of  Iici  , 
imial  forct<s  to  act  nn  lior  lionoi  hi.r  interest  I 
liiid  neres.iit>  may  n.i|Uira  "  1  he  einprow  ni 
\iiwlSwedui  IVitmork  Portngal  nnillhcAith 
i  Hands  tn  j  ii»  in  Hiijiport  of  hir  dRclaralioii 
riicie,  with  I'rniMia  and  Kiiiwui,  ent<nd  into  a 
league  in  tht  eonrse  of  the  jcii  Fiiince  and 
Hpain  aeqiiiL-sei il  In  the  new  mnntime  code,! 
iiid  at  one  time  n  gLiirral  nar  lirtwecu  Great 
Itiitain  and  the  <  oiiliiicntal  ualions  Hcenud| 
inevitable  ihc  I  nitpd  StiiliH  appnneil  Ihi  I 
niianure  and  tonanis  ttiu  climc  of  ITSO  sint  I 
hrancis  Dana  an  Ambassador  to  the  Cinit  of 
"it  PeterHlnirg  to  iiogiiliate  a  tnaly  of  amil^ 
and  eoinmoie  The  altiniice  n<  ithir  uned  noi  I 
111  am  wiisihle  nnv  allt<tr<i  Fiiglind  Ihel 
knonn  llekl<ni<u  and  fnuhii  eiMeiw  oflntlnrini 
n  ude  otiiirtHinirs  hemliCe  in  going  to  war  and 
thif  IcDgne  ri'Hulted  m  inaction. 

Arming  Indiana  and  Negroaa  (1*75).  Hav- 
ing nu  Hiilticient  force  at  iiomu  lo  send  fur  Ihe 
Hiibjtigiition  of  the  culoiijpB,  anil  an  mercenaries 
fn>in  the  Continent  ciiulil  uot  lie  immediately 
pnicured,  the  Dritisli  king  onh'ml  Dnnmorc, 
Governnr  of  Virginia,  t»  arm  negroes  and  In- 
dianH,  if  niHienuiry.  to  cnisb  thn  rebellion  In  that 
isdoiiy.  To  llnimioro  three  thonwiiid  stand  of 
anus,  with  two  hiindrud  niauils  of  ]H>wder  and 
luill  fur  HiK'l)  musket,  togi-ther  with  fuiir  pieces 
of  light  artillery,  wpto  inatautly  shipped.  An 
order  WDM  also  sunt  directly,  in  the  king's  uamt<, 
hi  the  iiniwrnpiih>iis<4uyJohni>vn, agent  among 
Ihe  Hix  Natienii,t»  seek  iuiinediato  uaHistaiico 
from    the    lnK{iiois   Confitlei'acy. 

II  tile  order;  "iiidneu  them  to  lake 
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ket,  Caroline  Co.,  Va.,  April  10,  1780;  died  In 
Baltimore,  April  25,  IH19.  He  entered  the  army 
OS  second  lieutenant  in  1799;  was  appoinleil  mm- 
sistant  military  agent  at  Fort  Niagnm  in  1802, 
'  assistant  payuiasler  in  1806.   In  1813  lie  Iield 


the  rank  of  innjnr 
wan  distingnished  e 
lu  Miv  He  had  r 
eminent  Clinstuphi 
before  that  had 


111  the  Third  Ai-tilli'ry,  and 
,t  the  captnre  of  FoctOeorgo 
nmiKd  (IdlO)a  Bister  of  the 
:t  Hughes  (nliich  see),  and 

ed  muLh  aniourf  the  Indiana. 


gallant  defLuce  of  Itrt  McHenrv  in  Septem 
ber,  18U  wnn  fur  liini  Immortal  honors.  He 
had  hie  brothers  in  the  in  ill  tarv  service  in  the 
Bii.ond  war  for  ludipLiulonce — three  in  the  reg- 
ular arniv  and  tno  in  the  militi*  sei-vice.  Be- 
laiioo  of  his  hiaverv  m  <tef(.nditig  Baltimore,  he 
was  breveteil  a  In  nteiiaut-i.olniiel ,  anil  the  cit- 
izens iiresttiitcd  him  with  au  elegant  silver  mt- 
vice  in  the  form  of  a  vasn  fashioned  like  a 
buinbaholl,  with  gnblcts  and  aalvcr.  After  his 
death  a  fine  niarhle  monument  was  erected  in 
the  city  of  Dalliinoru  to  his  meniury.  Tlia 
grateful  citizens  also  erecttid  o  large  monn- 
ment,  designed  by  Maximilian  Gudufmy,  fUid 
wruaght  in  white  marble,  in  memory  of  afl  the 
defenilcni  of  Baltimore.  It  is  a  cenotaph,  and 
WHS  erected  in  1815,  tit  a  cost  of  sixty  thousand 
dolliirs.  It  buurs  the  nami-n,  in  bnuiie  letters, 
of  tile  ofUcors  who  [lerished  in  defence  of  the 
city. 


np  the  hatchi-t  against  liis  iiiiiji-H 
MiUJt-cIs  ill  Ameriex.  It  is.n  h 
great  ini|Hinane<-;  fail  not  to  e\i 
that  inav  lenil  to  nrcomplish  it ; 
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(1783V  On  the  day  when  the  Pre- 
liminary Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  United 

IStHtes  and  Great  Britain  was  concluded  (Jan. 

■W,  17»3),  the  n-Bpeclive  commisaioiiers  of  the 
two  iMwera  signed  an  armistice  <leelariiig  a  ces- 
xatioii  of  hostilities  between  the  two  nations. 
It  was  xigned  by  Alleyiie  Fitxherbort  on  the 
part  of  (ln-at))ritain,  and  John  Adams  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  on  the  juirt  of  tbu  United  States. 
AnnlBtioe  (1813).  In  conseijiience  of  nego- 
fiatioiiH  for  a  Kn»]ieii9icin  of  hostilities  lietween 
Ihe  Americau  and  Biitish  armies  then  proposed, 
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Oeneral  D«ftrbom  agreed  witli  Sir  Oeorf^  Pre- 
vnst,  Governor- general  of  Canoda,  fur  a  provi- 
nional  amiMtiee,  coufined  Ut  the  Ameriran  troops 
UI1  tbe  noTtbeni  froutier  aud  the  nrmiei  of  tbe 
British  along  the  oppoeile  and  corrcBpoiidiiig 
line.  To  effect  this  armistice  Sir  George's  ad- 
jutant-general, Edward  Baynes,  repaimd  to 
Dearbom'H  headqnartera  at  Oreenbiisb,  oppneite 
Albauy,  and  there  the  ariuistice  vaa  signed, 
Aug.  9,  1812.  This  annistiee  «aH  rejected  by 
tlie  government  of  the  United  States,  and  Dear- 
Iwrn  waa  directed  to  put  an  end  to  it  ioinie- 
iliately.  Bat  he  coiitinned  it  nulil  August 
20,  for  the  pnrpose,  as  he  alleged,  or  rorn-nnling 
■torea  to  Sackett's  Harbor.  It  released  tbo 
Britiab  troops  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  Sir 
laaao  Brock,  GoTcmor  of  Upper  Ciinadu,  nas 
enabled  to  hasten  to  the  Detroit  River  and  effect 
the  capture  of  the  army  of  Genernl  Hull.  Dear- 
bora  gave  that  commauiler  no  intimation  of  the 
nnnistice;  and  it  waa  during  its  un\varmDted 
oontinnance  for  twenty  days  that  the  forued 
Nurrender  of  Hull  to  overwhelinitig  nnmbem 
<Ang.  16)  took  pluce.  Dearborn's  excuse  for 
his  silence  was  that  he  did  not  consider  Hull 
within  the  limits  of  his  command. 

Aima  and  BUlitarr  Storeit  Exik>RTation 
op.  Prohibited  (1774).  Towards  the  close  of 
1774  the  king  issued  a  pmclamntion  prohibiting 
tbe  exportation,  from  Great  Britain,  of  militnry 
■tonis.  As  soon  as  the  proclaniation  reached 
America  It  created  great  excitement.  Prepara- 
tions were  mnde  for  the  mauufactnre  of  gun- 
powder and  of  cannons.  The  Assembly  of  Rhode 
Island  passed  resoluliuns  for  obtaining  amis  and 
military  stores  nnd  fur  arming  tbe  inhabitatite. 
From  tbe  public  battery  at  Newport  about  forty 
cannons  were  removed,  that  they  might  not  lie 
nsed  by  tbe  government  authorities.  At  Ports- 
month,  N.  n.,  a  similar  movement  had  taken 
place.  Paul  Revere  bnd  been  scut  there  ex- 
pressly, by  a  committee  at  Boston,  with  the 
king's  order  and  an  account  of  tbe  proceedings 
ofa  meeting  in  the  New  England  capital.  On 
the  fulluwing  day  about  fonr  hundred  men  pro- 
ceeded to  Castle  William  and  Mary,  at  the  en- 
trance to  Boston  harbor,  seized  it,  broke  open 
the  powder-honso,  and  carrie<l  away  moru  than 
one  hnudred  barrels  of  gunpowder. 

Anna  far  tba  National  Troops.  One  of 
the  moat  serious  diflluiiliies  eucoiinIi-re<l  at  the 
lieginning  of  the  Civil  Wnr  was  a  lack  of  arms. 
The  arsenals  and  armories  of  the  free-labor 
states  had  been  stri|iped  by  Secretary  Floyd. 
(See  Flayd'i  DiilofaUf.)  The  armory  nt  Har- 
per's Perry  had  been  destniyeil,  uud  tlint  at 
^pringHehl,  Mass.,  was  the  only  one  upon  which 
tlw  government  could  rely  for  tbe  mannfactnre 
of  arms.  To  supply  this  luck  Colonel  George  L. 
Sohnyler  was  sent  to  Europe  to  bny  arms  for 
the  government.  He  bonglit  116,000  rifles, 
10,000  revolvers,  10,000  cavalry  carbines,  and 
31,000  sabres,  at  an  a);gi«gato  cost  of  (2,014,- 
931.  It  was  not  long  before  tlio  private  and 
national  armories  of  the  ITuited  Slates  were 
able  to  meet  all  demands.  Tbe  loss  of  over 
£000  cannon  at  the  Gosport  Navy-yard  was  a  m- 
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rioaa  one,'bnt  very  soon  the  fonnderies  of  tbe 
country  supplied  all  that  were  required. 

Arawtrong,  John,  wqh  born  at  Ciirlisle,  Pa., 
Nov.  25,  175a;  died  at  Red  Hiwk,  N.  Y.,  April  1, 

1B4J.  While  a  student  at  Princeton,  in  1775, 
be  became  a  volunteer  in  Potter's  Pennsylva- 
nia rpgioient,  and  was  soon  nfterwunls  inaito 
an  aide-de-camp  to  Gcneml  Uercer.      He  was 


nflerwards  placed  on  the  staff  of  General  Gates, 
and  remained  so  from  the  beginning  of  that  of- 
ficer's campaign  against  Burgoyne  until  the  end 
of  the  wnr,  having  the  rank  of  major.  Holding 
a  facile  pen,  he  was  employed  to  write  the  fa- 
mous Neaburgk  Addresta  (which  see).  They 
were  powerfully  and  eloquently  written.  Af- 
ter tbe  war  ho  was  successively  Secretory  of 
State  and  Adjntaut-geucral  i>f  Pennsylvania; 
and  in  I7S4  he  condiicteil  operatiims  against 
the  setllem  in  the  Wyoming  Valley.  The 
Continental  Congress  in  1787  appointed  him 
one  of  tiie  Judges  for  the  Northweitteni  Terri- 
tory, bnt  be  declined.  Two  years  later  be 
mfuried  a  sister  of  Chancellor  Livitigstou,  re- 
niovcil  to  New  York,  purchased  a  farm  within 
tlie  precincts  of  tbe  old  Livingston  manor  on 
the  llndson,  and  devoted  himself  to  agrienll- 
nrc.  Ho  was  a  member  of  the  national  Sen- 
ate from  1600  to  1804,  and  became  United 
Stales  Miidittur  at  tlie  French  court  in  tbo  lat- 
ter yeor,  succeeding  bis  brother-in-law  Chan- 
cellor Livingston.  He  was  cotnmituiioni'd  a 
brigadier-gen fral  in  July,  1819,  and  in  Jniniary, 
18l:l,  became  Secrntury  of  War  in  the  cabinet 
of  President  Madison.  His  lack  of  sncctw  in 
the  operations  against  Canada,  and  at  tbe  at- 
tack upon  and  capture  of  Wa.«hingtoti  in  1814, 
ninile  him  so  unpopular  that  he  rusiKued  and 
retired  to  private  lifi-.  General  Armstrong 
wnrfe  Kolet  on  the  H'ar  o/  1812,  nnd  Lire'  o/ 
Generali  ilonlgonerg  and  ITagiif  for  "  Spnlks's 
American  Biography  ;"'  olso  a  llrririe  o/  inftiw- 
hob's  Ifemoin,  and  trcatiaea  on  ngricnlturc  and 
gardening. 

Aiin7ChaiigMatAU(U)U(I8G4).    The  Con- 
federate govemmeut  Iwcanie  disnulislied   with 
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General  Johuston's  steady  retrograde  move-  appoiDtments  were  made:  Henry  Dearborn,  m 
nieuts  before  Shermau^s  advancing  forces,  and  soldier  of  the  Revoliitiou,  collector  of  the  port 
suddenly  relieved  him  of  his  command,  and  of  Boston,  late  Secretary  of  War,  and  then  sis- 
put  General  J.  B.  Hood  in  his  place.  John-  ty  years  of  age,  was  appointed  (February, 
ston  had  cared  more  for  the  salvation  of  his  1812)  first  major-general,  or  acting  command- 
army  than  for  the  possession  of  ports ;  Hood's  er-in-chief  of  the  armies  in  the  field,  hayiDg 
feeling  was  the  reverse,  and  in  a  very  short  the  Northern  Department  under  his  immediate 
time,  by  recklessness,  he  lost  nearly  one  half  control.  Thomas  Pinckney,  of  Sonth  Carolina, 
of  his  troops.  When  Hood  assumed  command  also  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  was  appointed 
his  army  numbered  about  fifty -one  thousand  (March,  1812)  second  roigor  -  general,  and 
effective  men,  of  whom  ten  thousand  were  cav-  placed  in  command  of  the  Southern  Depari- 
alr^\  There  were  changes  also  of  conmianders  ment.  Joseph  Bloomfield  (Governor  of  New 
in  Shennun's  army.  By  order  of  the  President,  Jersey),  James  Winchester  (of  Tennessee),  John 
O.  O.  Howard  was  made  successor  of  MePher-  P.  Boyd  (of  Massachusetts),  and  William  Hull 
son  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  (then  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan), 
This  gave  dissatisfaction  to  Hooker,  who  re-  were  commissioned  (April  8,  1812)  brigadiers, 
signed  the  command  of  the  tenth  corps,  and  it  The  same  commission  was  given  (June)  to 
was  assigned  to  General  H.  W.  Blocum ;  General  Thomas  Floumoy,  of  Georgia.  John  Arm- 
Palmer  resigned  the  command  of  the  fourteenth  strong,  of  New  York  (see  AfTnstraiig)^  was  also 
corps,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Jefferson  commissioned  (July  4)  a  brigadier,  to  fill  a  va- 
C.  Davis;  General  Stanley  sncceeded  Howard  as  cancy  caused  by  the  recent  death  of  General 
commander  of  the  fourth  corps.  Peter  Gansevoort.       This  was   so<m   followed 

Army.  New,  Autiiohized  (1808).    Jefferson's  {•'"'y/>  )*>■  *  "''*  <■*">"'»»»!»"  «»' /"J""  Ch»nd- 

policy  bad  alwftjH  In^eu  to  keep  the  army  and  ''"^'  °^  ^aine     Morgan  Lewis,  of  New  York 

navy   as  small  and   inexiMjnsivo  as  possible.  .":»»  appoiuted  qnart-ermaster- general  (Apnl 

Tbe   army    was   reduced   to   a  mere  fr..ntier  •*)'  ,»".<•   Alexander    Smyt*.  of  Virginia,  wa. 

guard  against  tbe  Indians.      In  1808  tbe  as-  n««<l«iu8iK.ctor-general  (March  30)-«ach  bear- 

l)ect  of  international  aflairs  was  such  as  to  "'«,*''*  «""""'««'»»  °f  »  brigadier.     Thomas 

demand  an   increase  of  tbe  military  strength  ^»^^'«e>  "f  Massacbuse  ts,  was  appointed  lul- 

of  the  republic,  and  tbe  President  asked  Con-  •I"*""';,?^."!"**   '"H,*""',  ™"\°f  brigadier. 


of  $3()0,m  was  appropriated  for  tbe  purchase    c«;'"^>i88i«>uedcoloneK    Scott  and  Gaines  were 
of  arms,  and  $150,000  for  saltpetre  to  make    of  Virginia;  Ripley  of  Maine. 


gunpowder.     Tlie  President  was  also  aiitbor- 


Aimy  of  Liberatton  in  MiaaoaiL      By  in- 


ized  to  call  upon  the  governors  of  tbe  several  ^"f "!"  "f  ^'overnor  Jackson,  of  Missonri,  Gen- 
states  to  form  an  army,  in  tbe  aggregate,  of  eral  Gideon  J  Pillow,  in  command  of  Tennessee 
one  hiindml  thousand  militia,  to  be  iminedi-  t";"!'".  «"tcred  Missouri  at  or  near  the  close  of 
ately  organised,  equipiM-d,  and  "  held  in  readi-  J>'ly.  ISCl,  and  t<K,k  post  at  New  Madnd.  He 
iiess"  to  march  at  a  moment's  w.irning"  when  •«"!  ""ggf  t«'l  this  movement  at  an  earlier  day 
called  for  by  tbe  chief  inagistrat..  -  in  other  "*.  *  1'""^.  "f  f  P'?",  ^""^  fairing  possesion  of 
wonls,  one  hundred  thouHand  minule-men.  "'"^'s  Point  (which  see)  to  the  Confederacy. 
The  President  was  authorized  U>  construct  He  was  empowered  to  make  aiid  enforce  such 
arsenals  and  armories  at  bis  discretion;  and  c<v>l  police  regulations  as  he  might  deemnec- 
|a(KI,000  were  ,)bued  at  his  disposal  for  pro-  ''^^^  '"f  "'?  ^<'»"%  "f  l""  f<>™es.  tbe  pieaer- 
viding  o.,uipn..'i,ts  for  the  whole  b<.dy  of  the  :'"*'""  «f  "''ler  and  discipline  m  his  camp,  and 
militia  of  tbe  ivpublic.  Al«Mit  8I,0(M>,6oO  were  *!'«  P'^t^ct'""  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
appropriate!  to  pay  the  fir«t  year's  expense's  of  "«>»">»--'«  other  words,  to  cst^ljlish  martial 
the  s.,veii  new  n'giment..  Altogether  the  gov-  "^,  Jackson  cotbed  one  of  his  brigadier, 
ernment  appropriat.-.!  in  1W)8  al.out  «5,0(K),0.K)  P'"  ^\  T,!'"'"l"^'.'?,  '^'"'  """','''  »"«'»"»?,  and 
for  war  p.ir  .o-xch.  Kff..rtH  to  increase  tbe  naw  ''^  "'."'  ^ ',""";'  V^\}^-  f  ^l^^^,-  ^^'i  ''"»  •»"•- 
failed.  Men  were  needed  for  the  addi.i.mal  one  >n"«»o>7  a  briga<l.er  m  the  Confederote  sor- 
hundred  and  eighty -eight  gunboats,  the  con-  ^''^-e. ''«''\  ""'"^^y  possession  of  the  soiitheast- 


striielion  of  whbh" was  authorized  in  Decern-   •="'  '•'"*"="•  "^  *!'«  commonwealth,  and  mad. 


Army  OfBoers  (1812).      In  organizing  the    bis  orders  and  despatches  were  beaded,  "  Head- 
military  forces  fur  war  in  1813  the  following   quarters  Army  of  Liberation." 
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Army  of  Occupation  (1845-^6).  Wben  the 
auiiexation  of  Texas  caused  warlike  prepara- 
tions iu  Mexico,  6eiiei*al  Zacbary  Taylor  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  a  point  near  the  frontier 
between  the  two  countries  to  defend  Texas 
from  invasion.  Taylor  was  then  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  Southwest.  In  a  let- 
ter of  instructions  from  the  War  Department, 
he  was  told,  ''Texas  must  be  protected  from 
hostile  invasion ;  and  for  that  purpose  you 
will,  of  course,  employ  to  the  utmost  extent 
all  the  means  you  possess  or  can  command.'' 
He  at  once  repaired  to  New  Orleans  with  fif- 
teen hundred  men  (July,  1845),  where  he  em- 
barked, and  early  in  August  arrived  at  the  isl- 
and of  St.  Josephs  on  the  Texan  coast,  whence 
he  sailed  for  Corpus  Christi,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Nences,  where  he  established  his  headquar- 
ters. There  he  was  soon  afterwards  reinforced 
by  seven  companies  of  infantry  under  Major 
Brown  and  tw<»  volunteer  companies  under  Ma- 
jor Gaily.  With  these  forces  he  remained  at 
Corpus  Christi  until  the  next  spring,  when  the 
camp  at  that  place  was  broken  up  (March  8, 
Ir^H),  and  the  Army  of  Occupation  proceeded 
to  Point  Isabel,  nearer  the  Rio  Grande.  When 
approaching  Point  Isabel,  Taylor  wiis  met  by  a 
deputation  of  citizens,  and  presented  with  a 
protest,  signed  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Northern 
District  of  the  Department  of  Tamanlipas, 
against  the  presence  of  his  army.  But  he 
pressed  forward  to  Point  iHabel,  frtmi  whence, 
with  a  larger  portion  of  his  army,  he  proceed- 
ed to  the  Rio  Grande  opposite  Matamoras,  arriv- 
ing there  on  March  29.  There  he  began  the 
erection  of  defensive  works ;  and  so  the  Army 
of  Occupation  in  Texas  assumed  a  hostile  atti- 
tude towards  the  Mexicans.  (See  Mexico,  War 
with.) 

Aimy  of  the  Jamei^  on  tue  Appomattox. 
When  General  Grant  began  his  march  against 
Richmond  (May,  1864),  General  Benjamin  F. 
Butler  was  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
James,  and  was  directed  to  co-operate  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Butler  prepared 
to  make  a  vigorous  movement  against  Rich- 
mond from  the  south,  while  Grant  moved 
down  from  the  north.  Butler's  effective  force 
was  about  forty  thousand  men  when  he  w.'is 
onlered  to  advance.  It  was  composed  chieHy 
of  the  eighteenth  army  corps,  commanded  by 
General  W.  F.  Smith,  and  the  tenth  corps  un- 
der Greneral  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  who  arrived  at  For- 
tress Monroe  Maj*  3.  Butler  successfully  de- 
ceived the  Confederates  as  to  his  real  inten- 
tions by  making  a  demonstration  towards 
Richmond  by  way  of  the  York  River  and  the 
Peninsula,  along  McClellan's  line  of  march. 
On  the  night  of  May  4,  Butler's  army  was  em- 
barked on  transports  and  conveyed  around  to 
Hampton  Roads;  and  at  dawn  the  next  morn- 
ing thirty -five  thousand  troops,  accompanied 
by  a  sqnadron  of  war  vessels  under  Aclmiral 
Lee,  were  rapidly  ascending  the  James  tow- 
anls  City  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Appo- 
mattox. At  the  same  time.  General  A.  V. 
Kantz,  with  three  thousand  cavalry,  moving 
swiftly    from    Suffolk,   south    of    the   James, 

I.— 5 


struck  the  Weldon  railway  south  of  Peters- 
burg, and  burned  a  bridge  over  Stony  Creek, 
while  Colonel  R.  M.  West,  with  eighteen  hun- 
dred cavalry  ( mostly  colored  men  ),  moved 
from  Williamsburg  up  the  north  bank  of  the 
James,  keeping  abreast  of  the  grand  flotilla. 
The  bewildered  Confederates  made  no  serious 
opposition  to  these  movements.  A  division  of 
National  troops  took  quiet  possession  of  City 
Point  (May  5)  and  the  war  vessels  took  a  i>osi- 
tion  above  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox.  At 
the  same  time  a  heavy  force  landed  on  a  trian- 
gular piece  of  land  between  the  James  and  Ap- 
pomattox, called  Bermuda  Hundred,  and  there 
established  an  intrenched  camp.  In  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours,  Butler  gained  an  important 
foothold  within  fifteen  miles  of  Richmond  in  a 
straight  line,  and  only  about  eight  miles  from 
Petersburg.  This  movement  proiluced  great 
consternation  at  Richmond  ;  but  before  Peters- 
burg could  be  seriously  threatened  by  Butler, 
Beauregard  was  thera  with  troops  from  Charles- 
ton. 

Aimy  of  the  North,  Opkrations  of  the 
(1813).  In  the  summer  of  1812,  General  Joseph 
Bloomfield  was  sent  to  Lake  Champlaiu  with 
several  regiments,  and  on  September  1  he  had 
gathered  at  Plattsburg  about  eight  thousand 
men — regulars,  volunteers,  and  militia — besides 
small  advanced  parties  at  Chazy  and  Cham- 
plaiu. General  Dearborn  took  direct  com- 
mand of  this  army  soon  afterwards,  and  about 
the  middle  of  November  he  made  an  unsuc- 
cesafnl  attempt  to  invade  Canada.  No  other 
special  military  movements  occurred  in  that 
quarter  until  the  next  year.  General  Wade 
Hampton  succeeded  Bloomfield  in  command 
on  Lake  Champlaiu,  and  in  the  summer  of 
181.3  he  was  at  the  head  of  four  thousand 
men,  with  his  headquarters  at  Burlington,  Vt. 
This  force  composed  the  right  wing  of  the 
Anny  of  the  North,  of  which  General  Wilkin- 
son was  commander-in-chief.  There  was  such 
personal  enmity  between  these  two  command- 
ers that  the  public  service  was  greatly  injured 
thereby.  Tlie  Secretary  of  War  (Armstrong) 
was  j)repariiig  to  invade  Canada  by  way  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  fearing  the  effects  of 
this  enmity,  transferred  the  headquarters  of 
the  AVar  Department  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  at 
the  east  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  that  he  might 
promote  harmony  between  these  testy  old  gen- 
erals. In  arranging  for  the  expedition  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  (which  see),  Armstrong  di- 
n»cted  Hampton  to  penetrate  Canada  towards 
Montreal  by  way  of  the  Sorcl  River.  Instead 
of  obeying  the  order,  Hampton  marched  his 
troops  to  the  Cliateangay  River,  and  at  Cha- 
teaugay  Four  Corners  he  tarried  twenty  -  six 
days  awaiting  onlers.  Finally  he  was  or- 
dered to  desoen<l  the  Cbateangay  and  meet 
Wilkinson  at  its  month.  He  moved  forward 
lat«^  in  October,  when  he  was  confronted  by 
Lieutenant -colonel  l)e  Salaberry,  near  the 
junction  of  Ontard  Creek  and  the  Chateau- 
gay,  where  Hanqiton  encam])ed  and  was  over- 
taken by  his  artillery.  Do  Salaberry  was 
encamped  with  a  force    about   one  thousand 
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Htronnj,  and  Sir  George  Provost  au<l  General 
De  Wnttoville  were  within  bngle-call.  Hamp- 
ton re84)Ive(l  to  dislodge  De  Salabeiry,  and 
Kent  a  force  under  Colonel  Robert  Pnnly  on 
the  evening  of  Oct.  25  to  force  a  ford  and 
fall  upon  the  British  rear.  Pnrd3''  lost  his 
way  in  a  hendock  swamp.  Meanwhile  Hamp- 
ton put  three  thousand  five  hundred  of  his 
men  in  motion  under  General  George  Izard, 
who  moved  to  the  attack  at  two  oVlock  in 
the  afternoon.  I>e  Sahiberry  came  out  with 
sk  few  Canadians  and  Indians,  but  tiudiug  over- 
whelming numbers  in  front  of  him  he  fell  back 
to  his  intriMiched  camp.  Firing  was  now  heard 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Pnrdy,  who 
had  neglected  t(»  post  pickets,  ha<l  been  sur- 
prised, ids  troops  flying  to  the  river.  Several 
of  his  officers  and  men  swam  across,  and  bore 
alarming  news  of  a  heavy  force  approaching. 
Instead  of  such  a  force  approacliing,  those 
who  attacked  Purdy  had  fled  at  the  first  fire; 
and  so  the  belligerents  were  in  the  ridiculous 
predicament  of  running  away  from  each  otli- 
14'.  De  Salaberry  now  tried  a  clever  tri<-k. 
He  posted  buglers  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  and  when  some  concealed  ]»rovincial  mi- 
litia opened  fire  almost  upon  Hampton's  flanks, 
the  buglers  sounded  a  charge.  Hampton  was 
alarme<l,  for  the  position  of  the  buglers  indi- 
cated an  extensive  British  line,  and  he  sup- 
posed a  heavy  force  was  about  to  fall  upon  his 
front  and  flank.  He  immediately  soutuled  a 
retreat  and  withdrawal  to  his  old  quarters  at 
Chateaugny  Four  Corners,  annoyed  all  tin* 
way  by  the  fire  of  Canadian  militia.  There 
this  inglorious  cam)»aign  ended.  The  Ameri- 
cans lost  in  this  affair  tifteen  kille<l  and  twen- 
ty-three wounded.  The  British  lost  in  killed, 
wounded,  an<l  missing,  twenty-five.  "  No  ofii- 
cer,'*  said  a  distinguished  general  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  army,  **  who  had  any  regard  for 
his  reputation,  would  voluntarily  acknowl- 
edge himself  as  having  been  engaged  in  it." 
Ham))ton  refused  to  meet  Wilkinson  at  St.  Re- 
gis, as  the  latter  had  re<iuested  after  the  bat- 
tle at  (.-hrysler's  Field.  Wilkins<m  directed 
Hampton  to  join  the  camp  at  French  Mills. 
This  order,  also,  he  dis«)beyed,  and  retired  to 
Plattsburg  with  his  arni^^  of  four  thousand 
men.  He  had  accomplished  the  defeat  of  ef- 
forts to  take  Canada,  by  which  he  gratified 
his  wish  to  thwart  Annstrong  and  Wilkinson, 
whom,  in  his  supn>me  egotiKui,  he  despised. 
Ix^aving  (rcnctral  Izard,  of  South  Carolina,  in 
command  at  Plattsburg,  Hampton  abandoned 
the  wrvic^,  t^)  the  great  relief  of  the  Army  of 
the  North  and  the  people.  The  Army  of  the 
North  es|>ecially,  and  the  cause  gi'uerally,  w<'re 
greatly  injured  by  the  appointment  of  Arm- 
strong, Wilkinson,  and  Hampton  to  high  of- 
fice. The  serviees  intrusted  to  them,  and  in 
which  they  all  signally  failed,  would,  un- 
doubtedly, have  been  success! ally  performed 
by  younger  ofiicers. 
'Army  of  the  Potomac  (1>^T).    When  the 


the  Potomac  who  had  participated  in  it.  An 
order  received  by  Bunisido,  just  as  he  was  pre- 
paring for  other  active  operations,  fh>m  the 
President  of  tho  United  States  (Dec.  30,  1862), 
directing  him  not  to  enter  npon  further  opera- 
tions without  his  (the  President's)  knowledge, 
satisfied  him  that  enemies  in  his  own  army 
wero  at  work  agaiust  him.  Bnmside  hastenccl 
to  Washington  for  an  explanation,  when  he 
learned  that  general  officers  of  his  army  had 
declare<l  that  such  was  the  feeling  among  tlwi 
troops  against  him  that  the  safety  of  the  anny 
would  be  imperilled  by  a  movement  under  his 
direction.  He  b(>lieved  there  was  a  secret  con- 
B]>iracy  among  the  officers  for  his  roraoval.  He 
returned  to  the  army,  deteriinned  t^  do  what  he 
might  to  retrieve  the  disaster  at  Fredericks- 
burg, but  was  soon  induced  t-o  return  to  Wash- 
ington, bearing  a  general  onler  for  the  instant 
dismissal  or  relief  from  duty  of  several  of  the 
generals  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  whom 
he  chnrged  with  "  fomenting  discontent  in  the 
army.''  Generals  Hooker,  Brooks,  and  Newton 
were  designated  for  instant  disuussal ;  and  Gen- 
erals Franklin,  W.  F.  Smith,  Cochran,  and  Ferre- 
ro,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  J.  H.  Taylor,  wero  to 
be  n^lieved  from  duty  in  that  army.  Goiierals 
Franklin  and  Smith  had  writtein  a  joint  letter 
to  the  President  (Dec.  *21)  exprossing  their  opin- 
iim  that  Burnsidt^Vs  plan  of  operations  could 
not  succeed,  and  substantially  roconimending 
that  McClellan  should  be  reinstated  in  com- 
mand. Burnside  was  competent  to  issne  the 
order  for  such  dismissal  ami  relief  on  his  own 
res])onsibility,  but  he  submitted  it  to  the  Prosi- 
dent.  The  latter  was  ])erplexed.  Ho  talked 
with  Burnside  as  a  friend  and  brother,  and  it 
was  finally  arranged  that  the  general  should  b«» 
reli(>ved  of  tho  command  of  tho  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  await  orders  for  further  service. 
Major -general  Joseph  Hooker  was  appointed 
Burnsifle's  successor.  In  making  this  appoint^ 
nient  the  President  wrote  a  fatherly  letter  to 
Hooker,  in  which,  after  speaking  of  his  many 
excellent  qualities  as  a  soldier,  ho  roferrod  to 
his  (Hooker)  having  been,  with  others,  to  blame 
for  too  freely  criticising  the  military  conduct  of 
Burnside,  and  so  doing  a  great  wrong  to  liim. 
He  reminded  Hooker  that  he  would  now  he 
open  to  such  critieisni,  but  that  he  (Lincoln) 
would  do  what  he  might  to  sup]>rea8  it,  for  little 
good  could  be  got  out  of  an  army  in  which  such 
a  spirit  prevailed.  The  army  was  then  lying, 
weak  and  demoralize<l,  at  Falmouth,  opposit>(^ 
Fredericksburg.  From  January  until  April 
(IH»:J)  H<K>ker  was  engaged  in  preparing  for  a 
vigorous  summer  campaign.  His  forces  re- 
mained in  coni])arative  quiet  for  about  throe 
months,  during  which  time  they  wero  roorgHn- 
ized  and  well  disciplined,  and  at  the  close  of 
April  his  army  nnmberod  one  hundrod  thousand 
effective  men.  (general  Lee.*s  army,  on  tho  other 
side  of  the  river,  had  been  divided,  a  large  force, 
under  General  Longstreet,  having  been  roquired 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Natiimals  under 


battle  of  Fn^dericksburg  (which  see)  ha<l  ended,  (reneral  Peek  in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk.  Lee 
there  was  much  feeling  against  (General  Burn-  had  in  hand  about  sixty  thousand  well-drilled 
side  on  the  x>art  of  the  ofhccrs  of  the  Anny  of    troops,  lying  behind  strong  iutrenchmonts  ex- 
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t«»ndin^  twenty -five  miles  along  the  line  of  tlie 
Rappiihannock  River.  Hooker  bad  made  im- 
)N>rtunt  changes  in  the  organization  of  the 
armyf  and  in  the  various  staff  departments ; 
and  the  cavalry,  hitherto  scattered  among  the 
three  grand  divisions  into  which  the  six  corps 
of  the  army  had  been  consolidated — two  ci»rps 
in  each — and  without  organization  as  a  corps, 
were  now  consolidated  au<l  soon  placed  in  a 
state  of  greater  efficiency.  To  improve  them  he 
had  sent  them  out  upon  raids  within  the  Con- 
federate lines,  and  for  several  weeks  the  regi<m 
lietween  BulKs  Run  and  the  Rapid  Anna  was  the 
theatre  of  many  during  cavalry  exploits. 

Aimy  of  the  Potomac  Created  ( 1861 ).  On 
the  day  after  the  battle  of  Bnirs  Run  (which 
Hee)  General  McClellan,  then  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia, was  summoned  to  Washington  and  placed 
in  conmiaud  of  the  shattered  army  there.  The 
Departments  of  Washington  and  of  Northeast- 
ern Virginia  were  create<l  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  McClellan.  The  Department  of  the 
Shenandoah  was  also  created,  and  General  N.  P. 
Banks  was  placed  in  command  of  it,  relieving 
Major  -  general  Patterson.  McClellan  turned 
over  the  command  of  the  troops  in  West  em  Vir- 
ginia to  General  Rosecrans,  and  on  July  27  he 
entered  with  zeal  upon  the  duty  of  reorganizing 
the  army  in  the  vicinity  of  the  national  capital. 
He  brought  to  the  service  youth,  a  spotless  mor- 
al character,  robust  health,  untiring  industry,  & 
go<Hl  theoretical  military  edncatitm,  the  prestige 
of  recent  success,  and  the  unlimited  confidence 
of  the  loyal  people.  Having  laid  a  bn»ad  moral 
foundation  for  an  efiicient  anuy  organization, 
he  p,nH*eeded  with  skill  and  vigor  to  mould  his 
material  into  pt^rfect  symujetry.  So  energeti- 
cally was  this  d(me  that  at  the  end  of  fifty  daj'^s 
an  arm^*  of  at  least  100,(XK)  men,  well  organized, 
oflScered.  equipi>ed,  and  disciplined,  were  in  and 
anmnd  Washington.  At  that  time  the  entire 
force  in  his  department  included  ir)2,0(X)  sol- 
diers. By  the  Ist  of  March,  1862,  that  number 
was  so  increase<l  that  when,  at  that  time,  the 
forces  were  put  in  motion,  having  been  thor- 
onghly  drilled  and  disciplined,  the  grand  total 
of  the  army  was  222,000,  of  which  number  about 
30.000  were  sick  or  absent.  It  was  called  the 
"  Grand  Anuy  of  the  Potomac." 

Aimy  of  the  Potomac  on  the  Peninsula 
(1862).  General  McClellan  left  Washington  for 
Fortress  Moni-oe,  April  1, 1862,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  Army  of  the  PoUmjac,  leaving  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital  and  other  sesrvice  more  re- 
mote 75,000.  Very  soon  there  were  120,000  men 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  exclusive  of  the  forces  of 
General  Wool,  the  commander  there.  A  large 
poftiou  of  these  moved  up  the  Peninsula  in  two 
columns,  one  under  Generfil  S.  P.  lieintzelman, 
niarehing  near  the  York  River;  the  other  under 
General  Keyes,  near  the  James  River.  A  com- 
paratively small  Confederate  force,  under  Gen- 
eral J.  B.  Magmder,  formed  a  fortified  line  across 
tlie  Peninsula  in  the  pathway  of  the  Natfonals. 
Tlie  left  of  this  line  was  at  Yorktown,  and  the 
right  on  the  Warwick  River,  that  falls  into  the 
James.     In  front  of  this  line  McClelhurs  con- 


tinually augmenting  army  remained  a  month, 
engaged  in  the  tedious  operations  of  a  regular 
siege,  under  the  direction  of  General  Fitz  John 
Porter,  skirmishing  frccpiently,  and,  on  one  oc- 
casion, making  a  reconnoissauce  in  force  that 
was  disastrous  to  the  Nationals.  Ou  the  3d  of 
May,  Magruder,  who  had  resorted  to  all  sorts 
of  tricks  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  Nationals, 
wrote  to  Cooper,  of  the  Confederate  War  Depart- 
ment :  ^*  Thus,  with  five  thousand  men,  exclusive 
of  the  garrison,  we  stopped  and  held  in  check 
over  one  hundred  thousiuid  of  the  enemy.*'* 
McClellan  now  began  those  approaches  towanl 
Richmond  which  resulted  in  the  Seven  Days' 
battles  near  that  cit^'. 

Army  of  the  United  States.  The  military 
system  of  the  United  Stat-es  is  based  upon  vol- 
unteer armies,  raised  as  occasion  may  require. 
A  small  standing  army  is  kept  up  for  the  sup- 
port  of  good  order  and  for  safety  against  incur- 
sions of  l)arbarians  on  the  borders  of  expanding 
settlements;  and  a  well-regulated  militia,  un- 
der the  control  of  the  respective  states,  forms 
an  ample  body  of  citizen  soldier^'.  The  first  act 
for  the  enrolment  in  the  militia  of  all  able-bo4l- 
iexl  white  men  of  eighteen  an<l  under  forty-five 
years  of  age  was  ])assed  by  Congress  in  1792. 
The  act  i)rovided  that  in  the  organization  there 
should  be  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  An 
act  was  passed  early  in  1795  which  empowereil 
the  President,  in  cas<^  of  invasion,  or  imminent 
danger  thereof,  to  call  forth  the  militia  of  the 
stat43  or  states  most  convenient  to  the  place  of 
danger,  lie  was  also  empowere<l,  in  case  of 
insurrection,  or  when  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  should  be  opposed  by  a  combination  too 
l)owerfnl  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  coui^se 
of  judicial  proceedings,  to  call  out  the  militia. 
The  late  Civil  War  gave  full  examples  of  the 
working  of  our  military  system.  When  combi- 
naticuis  in  the  slave -labor  states  became  too 
powerful  for  the  civil  authorities  to  oppose,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  called  for  75,000 
militia  (designating  the  number  required  fi-om 
each  state)  to  suppress  the  insurrection.  (Se«s 
PresidenVs  Call  for  Troops.)  As  soon  as  the  va- 
rious regiments  from  the  states  were  mnstennl 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States  they  wen^ 
no  longer  under  the  control  of  their  respective 
state  governments,  but  of  that  of  the  national 
government,  and  were  assigned  to  brigades,  di- 
visions, coq)s,  and  armies,  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  service.  They  were  then  en- 
tirely supported  by  the  national  government. 
All  their  general  aiul  staff  ofticers  were  commis- 
sioned by  the  President,  and  no  oftieers,  after 
having  been  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  could  bo  dipmissed  by  the  state 
authorities.  During  the  Civil  War,  from  first  to 
last,  2,690,401  men,  including  reinforcements, 
were  enndled,  eqnip|K'd,  an<l  <»rgnnized  into  ar- 
mies. The  regular  army  daring  that  war  wa« 
raised  to  something  ov««r  50,000  men,  but  was 
reduced,  at  its  close,  to  :W),000  men.  The  stand- 
ing army  now  ( lt?76)  nuinbei*s  25,000,  and  is  main- 
ly used  in  garrisoning  the  iH»rmauent  fortifica- 
tions, protecting  the  routes  of  travel  and  c<nn- 
merce  across  the  continent,  and  preserving  or- 


ARMY  OF  ViROlNIA  * 

(lei  aman);  tbo  Inilisii  tribee  Rcet  of  the  Misais- 
Hippl  Hiver. 

Amy  of  ^nTEinla  (1^2).  Tn  Rive  mora  ef- 
licieiiry  to  tliii  tnHi|iH  ciiviMiiiB  WnBliin(!toii  in 
\m!,  Ilioy  iTiMv  foriiifit  into  uu  orKiiuiziilioii 
vulkil  llie ''Army  of  Vii-){itiiD,"  iitiil  iilai'iil  nil* 
<lt>r  the  conimiiiid  uf  MiiJur-t^iiiTHl  Julin  Foiw. 
Umifnil  Halleok  wns  tlieii  ki*' ■■'"■'■  iii-(^liit^f  of 
nil  tlio  uniilcH,  nllli  hlH  liciuliiiiartun  nt  Wuiih- 
liiffttiii.  Thu  c<ir|w  of  tho  im>iv  nniiy  vmc  com- 
jiinniKtl,  n>i>]H-clivi:ly,  l>,v  GRiH'ralit  McDowell, 
llaiikis  ai«1  Sip'l.  Wlii-ii  McC'h-llnii  had  rv- 
Irrult^l  t4i  HiirriHiDrit  (.uiHliiig  (trhifh  nee),  ruiI 
th«  (.'(itiffittTjIp  li'uilcr!!  vetv  mtiHlli-il  that  no 
fnTlluT  HII<'ni|itH  nuiilil  then  lie  luailo  to  take 
KieliuHiiiil,  liicy  mili-ml  Iav  to  ninke  u  iIuhIi  un 

WashiiiKt ll<-ariiiK  of  ihiH,  llulli-ck  onkreil 

l'ii)>i>,  111  tlw  middle  of  July,  to  meet  the  iiileiiil- 
ell  iiivmlerM  nt  lliii  oiitwl  of  their  mill.  General 
ItiiniH  Kiii^  lend  n  triHiji  of  eiivnlry  thiit  df- 
Hti'nyLHl  railnuidH  niid  Uridto-H  ti>  vvilliiTi  tJiirty 
or  forty  iniliH  of  Kielimmid.  I'ii(m<'h  Inmiw  n ero 
]ioHtrd  iiloiiK  11  line  fTiiiii  Fredi-riekHbiiri;  l»  Wiii- 
clifHlpr  aii<l  llni'|ivr'it  Ferry,  uiid  w<!ro  cimrcud 
with  llie  rlintfiild  iliily  of  eoveriiiK  the  niition- 
al  eiiiiitiil,  t;"iii'<1iiiK  tlio  valli'v  L'lilrnnru  into 
Hiiryhtiiil  ill  the  niir  of  \Vii»l,iiiKloii,ik]>d  Ihreiit- 
riiiiiK  Itiebiooiiit  frritii  tliu  iiorlli  na  a  divinioii 
Ml  fuvororMc'l'lellno. 

Aimy,  TllK  fl'^I  ).  AA'heti  Mr.  I.inciilii  en- 
teivd  ii|H<ii  the  Uiitiea  of  I'n-Hiileiil  of  rl]>>  \ie- 
I»iIi1lc  (Minvh  4.  IHtil)  th<!  lotiil  n-f-iiliir  fou-e 
of  Ihi:  iii'iiiy  n-iis  lA.IHH)  men.  iind  llieMi  weru 
]>riiH'i|Hilly  ill  tlm  W«>lt'rii  mIuIiw  niid  teirilo- 
rieM,  KiiaiiliiiK  Ihu  fniutier  H-tllerii  iiciiiiiHl  the 
IndtuiiK.  Tlie  TortH  uiid  iirHeiinlit  on  lliu  Rea- 
iHinnl,  eii|Ht'ialiy  within  thu  slavc-lalmr  HtnleH, 
Were  HO  wciikly  iniiiined,  or  not  tniiiiiied  iit  all, 
tliiit.  Itii'y  lii'rniiie  an  eaxy  ]>rey  to  tile  iiiHiir- 
P'nlH.  The  i'oiimi|m-iirP  woii  that  llley  were 
Hi'i;teil ;  .tiiil  when  llio  luiw  ndniinixiTiiliiiu  cauie 
into  jHiwer,  I'f  nil  the  forliliealioiin  within  the 
■liive-lnhor  stali-H  only  Forlreim  Monr<M>,  in  Vir- 
Kiiiin,  anil  KoitM  JelferNon,  Taylor,  and  nekeim, 
OH  the  UiilfcoaHti  reinnimil  in  jiiwHCHKion  of  llie 
Xoveninienl.  The  iieiiied  fnrtH  wrro  xixtecn  in 
iiiiiiiIht.  Thev  linil  cost  the  jrove  run  lent  tilioiit 
$A,IMNM'U'I.  and  hud  an  n|;»!i'e)!ato  ofl-Jatgnns. 
All  Ilie  arsenals  in  llie  I'ol ton-Kronin);  Hiatts 
Iiiut  hei'ii  Heizeil.  TwtK^iH  Iiiid  Hiini'nilereil  a 
[Mirtion  of  the  Xntiiinal  army  in  Texan.  ISkv 
Twiggn'ii  Tnatovablt  Artii.\  Tliu  army  had  bfeii 
pat  mi  far  oat  of  reaek,  niul  llio  forlH  and  nne- 
ualx  in  the  North  had  lueii  ho  >>lrl|iiH-d  of  <le. 
fendfiii.  hy  (lie  trcai-lipninn  Floyd.  llni'liiiniin'H 
Hcrri'tai'y  of  nur,  in  |ii'ei>iim1  inn  fur  the  jinsanlt 
iHi  llie  I'liioa  (M-e  AVoyfTn  IHntiigiit  Ai-tt),  that 
the  Ki>^'ernin(.'nt  maa   lliTenletied  willi   hnilUfn 

Arnold  at  Now  LondoD  (17811.     When  .i^ir 


B  ABKOLD 

his  tmo[Hi  on  eacli  aids  of  Ilio  Thamea,  lielnw 
Xew  Luiidon.  U«  plniidered  and  biimed  tbnl 
town,  and  n  part  uf  hiD  force  look  Port  Gri«- 
wold,  opiionite,  hy  atomi.  It  wna  gallantly  de- 
fended hy  Colonel  Lcdyanl  and  a  garriiion  of 
one  hiliidn-il  and  Hfly  poorly-armeil  militiamen. 
Only  hIx  of  (he  Karrison  were  kille<l  in  the  coii- 
llict,  bnt  after  the  mirn-Dder  the  BritiHli  officer 
ill  command  (Colonel  Eyre)  murdered  I^edyanl 
witk  liiB  Hvrord,  and,  cefaiiiiig;  to  give  qaai'trr 
to  tlie  gurrtiwii.  Mtveiity-threo  weru  tnniiBaorrd. 
Theu  tlie  woiiiiiled  were  placed  in  a  biit^^p.-- 
wagon  and  iit-itt  down  the  elope  ton-anla  ilia 
river,  with  tlio  iiilciitinn  of  drowuitii;  tliem  iti 
tile  ntreaiii  nt  itH  foot,  lint  the  vehicle  wna 
caiiKlit  hy  an  apple-tivr.  Thu  criee  of  the  uif- 
ferers  could  he  lieaifl  uhove  tbu  CTackliiiR  of 
tlio  bnrniiig  town  by  perijoim  arroM  Ilie  river. 
With  tbiN  ulniciona  exiwditinn  the  name  of 
Itrnediet  Aruiild  disappcarH  from  tlio  recorda  of 

Arnold  at  Richmond.  Virginia  had  gener- 
iiimly  Kent  ht'r  beHt  defeiideni  to  help  Greene  in 
the  Canilinns,  when  Arnold,  the  traitor,  invaded 
the  Btati',  hy  way  of  the  JumnH  River,  wiih  a 
blind  of  lli'itiHli  and  Torii'N.  (i^'e  Arnold  in  Vir- 
gima.)  (Inly  militia  reinnioeil  to  protect  tlin 
Htut<>.  I'heM'  were  ealleil  out,  but  tlit^y  weie  in- 
siillk'ient  forthe  einergeney.  Arnold  jiuitetrateil 
to  Richmond,  hoping  lij  eatch  (iovenior  JefTer- 
win  there,  lint  the  hitler  bad  Irfl.  Many  oftlie 
inbabitaiitu  Ited  into  the  coniitry,  followed  by 
the  militia.  After  taking  iKiHw-Miion  of  Rich- 
mond, (leKlroyini;  tlio  cannon -foiiiidery  there, 
and  casliiiK  Ili<<  powder  that  he  could  not  carry 
away  into  tlie  river,  Arnold  proaiinnl  to  itparu 
tliu  town  if  liiH  vcHwIs  might  lie  permittml  to 
carry  olT  the  lolinceo  hi  the  warelioiniea  imuio- 
IcHted.  Tile  pnipoitition  wan  rejected,  when  be 
ai>piie<l  the  foivb.  A  (treat  nninber  nf  pnbtie 
and  private  liiiildinf^  were  burned,  with  a  lar)[e 
iiuiiiility  of  tobacco.     IIo  then  ri!treated  down 

I  the  .Iniiie^  River,  for  ho  found  dangers  rapidly 

'^•alhci'iii^'ai'iiiinil  hitn. 

1  at  Norwich,  Conn., 
,'aa  bold,  niischJeToiia, 


llei 


nilv 


I    I'oi: 


I    that 


I    Vii'Ki 


a11i.-i1    I 
..  he 


eil    lo 


niarin  Wai 

exiM-ditioiiH.  ile  Hi-iit  I|h>  iraitor,  Armild,  with 
a  band  of  n-gnhim  anil  Toriiw  lo  commit  ntnx'i- 
tiea  111  Coiine<:tient.  Aniidil  erowied  the  8iinnd, 
turn  Lung  iMbind,  and  on  Supl.  G,  lTt<l,  landed 


Arnold,  Hv.nv, 
Ian.  :l,  1741.    Ax  ^ 


Appreniiceil  to  an  apotlie- 
,  cnliHtoil  an  II  Holdicr,  bnt  d«- 
lenr-  (|-fi3-II7)  lie  wax  a  bo<ik- 
Bt  in  New  lluvun,  Couu.,  and 


ARNOLD  69  ARNOLD 

WM  afti'rwards  master  and  supercargo  of  a  ves-  His  sod,  James  Robertson  (an  ii)fant  at  the  time 

pel  trading  to  tlie  West  Indies.     Immediately  of  his  father's  treason),  became  a  lieuteuant- 

after  the  affair  at  Lexington,  he  raised  a  com-  general  in  the  British  anny.     Arnold^s  second 

|iany  of  vohinteers  and  marched  to  Cambridge.  wife(danght<;rof  Chief-jnstice  Sliippen,of  Penn- 

Thei-e  he  proposed  to  the  Massachusetts  Com-  sylvania)*  Tvhom  ho  married  when  she  was  not 

mittee  of  Safety  an  expedition  against  Fort  Ti-  qnite  eighteen  years  of  age,  survived  him  just 

ronderoga,  and   was  commissioned   a  colonel,  three  years.     Arnold  died  in  obscurity,  but  in 

Finding  a  small  force,  under  Colonels  Easton,  comfortable  pecuniary  circumstances,  in  Glouces- 

Brown,  and  Allen,  on  the  same  errand  when  he  ter  Place,  London,  June  14, 1B04. 
i*eached  Western  Massachusetts,  he  joined  them         ^        u  ^     .wj  _•  j        i^r-i.i  *  •* 

without  con,n.a..<l.   (See  Tico«de,oga.)  Retuni-  ^.^^^^,  *?  Vlrgtola     With  great  generosity 

iug  to  Cambridge,  he  was  ,,l»ce<l  at  tbe  head  of  Y'^K','."*  '""\  ««'"»  }"''' .'''''"  ^"'"P*  *»  """t  "'• 

!•*•       r     *i  *  rrv     1  i-  i  Caroliuians  in  their  attempt  to  throw  off  the 

an  exiiedition  for  the  capture  of  Quebec,  which        i     i  •,  ^i    -  i     i     ^  n-       m 

_     .J    ,,  ^.,    wr  *      ,       ,r  „T.,  1  yoke  laid  upon  their  necks  by  Coruwallis.     To 

wen  thy  the  way  of  the  Kennel>ec,  the  Wilderness,  '   ,,  ^,  *  i      i    ^^        /'  »  ^.i 

1  *i     ni       i*\      »•  J     iv     *      -t  I        r  call  these  troops  back  from  Greene's  army,  tlie 

and  the  Chauditlire  River,  and,  after  temble  suf-  r^  'x^^       ..  ^i        i  x- i^^n         *    a       ii   *i 

J.    .  1    1  .1     o*.  I '  1  1    1 II     1  Bntish,  at  the  close  of  1780,  sent  Arnold,  the 

ferings,reache4l  the  St.  Lawrence  and  boldly  do-  ,    ,'        ^  j.  ^      ,.       -   .    xr-     •   •        -4.1 

?  J  .,         ,        «.,       ..       ,Q       «       ij»  newly-bouijht  traitor,  into  Virginia  with  a  ma- 

luanded  the  surrender  of  the  city.    (SeeJrnouf*  ,;'         **  ^      x.  «  •^  1        j  a^    •         1      *    • 

«       ,.-.      ^      ,1  •  *   1    w     1  •      *i  rauding  party  of  British  and  Tories,  about  six- 

Lxpedttwn.)     He  assisted  Montgomery  111   the  ^        ,      %     /.  ,  ■*,  1 

.  '*       -^  \  1  .1  1  11  teen  hundred  in  number,  with  wn-en  armed  ves- 

8iegeofQne1>ec,  and  was  there  severely  wounded       1     ^       1      »        t  *  1     1  ^.i  1 

i    Tu    1         vf     *  1  :ii  J        1  4        11  sels,  to  pluiider,  distress,  and  alarm  the  people 

in  the  leg.    Montgomery  was  killed,  and  Arnold  «^,    .  \  .        »  *i  n  a       111 

i.   1  *    1    •      1-  wf       iA  -i^-ffix  of  that  state.     In  no  other  way  could  Arnold  be 

was  promoted  to  brigadier-general  (Jan.  10, 1776)  ,        11     i-  *       ^  *  1 1     i*    *•  1 

,i     ,  1    c  4.1,  *    ri.1.     A  employed  by  his  niJister,  for  resTiec  table  British 

and  took  command  of  the  remnant  of  the  Amer-  «s'     "^      ^       1  ^  •*!   t  •      •    *i. 

^^        •     xu       •  •   •*      rrv     1  Q  1  officers  refused  to  serve  with  hi  in  m  the  army, 

lean  tnxms  m  the  vicinity  of  Quebec.    Succeed-  „  •      ,    ^  ,t        <i       «      1         -r*      oa  i^c^ 

«l  by  \VWer,  be  went  up  Lake  Chaniplaiu  to  "«  "'^^f  "*  Hampton  Roads  ou  Dec.  30  17*). 

m-        1  1         I  11-  1  Anxious  to  distiniruish  himself,  he  iminediate- 

Ticonderoga,  where  he  was  placed  in  command  ,  ,    ,         ^i      i  «•  r  tj-  » 

r  la  .-11         Ai.    1  1       A»r-i.i  *i  Iv  pushed  up  the  James  River  as  far  as  Rich- 

of  an  armed  flotilla  on  the  lake.   With  these  ves-  *       ,      ,      *    r        i    ^       •  i  *-x 

aelM  be  had  diHa8tn...8  battle8(0ct.  1 1  and  13, 1776)  "'"'"'.'  .T'""'"' "^'^  de-tn.y.ng  a  large  quantity 

.  ...    n  ...  I  1    1    .,x    *  ui.   T  I  A       11  of  public  and  private  stores  there  and  m  the  VI- 

wUh  British  vessels  built  at  St.  Johns.    Arnold  .    .^    /»       e  ;^oi »  i        •*!  i         ^    «  ^  j.i 

,       1      ir     1    1 1     *i  •   *        4.  1     ri  cinity  (Jan.  5, 17H1),  he  withdrew  to  Portsmouth, 

was  deeply  offended  bv  the  appointment,  by  Con-  ..    i.t     r  n         i        i    *i    ^    i        i-    i       i 

1     •     f»-^    V"  is        ii-    •     •        X    Ai  opposite  Norfolk,  and  mmle  that  place  his  heail- 

gress,  early  in  1777,  of  five  of  his  juniors  to  the  *'   ^       ,.  /.,       «  *    «•    i.  i 

^i^*'.  ,      ,,  -i*!  nuartera  lor  a  while.   Karnest  efforts  were  made 

rank  of  major-general.     He  n>ceived  the  same  /         ^        ^i  i      i    i.  •         •        t  ^r 

....        *  ri.    -.     1    /v  I    ^  tT-y-jN  I    *  to  capture  the  marauder,  but  m  vain.    Jefferson 

apiHHiitment  so<m  afterwards  (I- eb.  7, 1777),  but  ^     »■,  ^.qoo  for  his  arrest  and  Washinirton 

the  affront  left  an  irritating  thorn  in  his  bosom,  7f^T  vf'V     IT  ^'«.^f  f  «^;  "^'V  ^^f**""^" 

^,     _  ..       II    •    ^       11       .^1   1  •    x»  1  detached  Lafayette,  with  twelve  hundred  men, 

and  he  was  continually  in  trouble  with  his  fel-  ,  ^         x.      xt       t.^     i      i        i  xt        i 

i--.i»  ri-*  -lA        11  drawn  from  the  New  England  and  New  Jersey 

low-officers,  for  his  temper  was  violent  and  he  ,     .         ,  .     i  ^    yr-     •    •    r     *i    * 

wa.  not  upright  in  pecuniary  transactions.  Gen-  >«\7'  «''"  '"»7''^"   '"  ^ ':«'"'» '"'"  "'f  1"'^»'°T 

eral  SchuyleT  admiml  bin.  for  bis  bravorv,  and  J''^^  '"'"'f  *  the  state    A  portion  «[tl'«  *Wb 

1  •      I  •  1-      r  •      1       *•!  I  •   i.  TT  fleet  went  from  Rhode  Ishind  (March  8)  to  shut 

was  his  abiding  friend  until  his  treason.  He  sue-  .       ,,        •     ^i     t:'!-     i    *•    r>-  i        •  4.  • 

^^  ..r..ii„-,     *7  4.1    «^i-  r  i-i.^  -*o  1      I  *i  Arnold  up  in  the  Llizabetli  River  and  assist  in 

cesMfully  went  to  the  reliefofrort  Schuyler  on  the  ^     •       1  •         o.     i  1 

Vr  1       1/4  *  •i-«».^\      '4.U     '  u...  u  captiirinc:  liiin.     Steuben,  who  was  recruiting 

npper  Mohawk  (August,  1777),  with  eight  huii-  ^  *^       **,  ..../.       ,  *  1     ii- 

iLfi..  1.   *     _.       1  •     t!     *      1  irk*  1  f(»r  Greene  8  army  111  Virginia,  also  watched  him. 

dred  volunteers;  and  in  September  and  October  ^,        a.    .  x. -i    i   -r       a       11  •   -i     i.        1 

*  11  1  I  •  ii    •     *  <i  I  •    *i      1  The  efi«»rt  failed,  for  Arnold  was  vii^ilant  and 

following  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  m  the  de-        ^  ,  ,.  '         „    ,  ,2*         1,1 

^    *  ^r» . •*      rn  i  o  *        /43  exti'cmely  cautious.     He  knew  what  would  be 

featofBurgoyne,in  spite  of  General  Gates.   (See  ,  .    r  ±     c  1*    uwn    *         1 1  *!      a 

/teHur*.  tf^Vt,.  katUe*  on.)    There  he  v.a«  again  'l'"  '^**:;  '^  •"" •^•' n        V    ^  T"",  .        1r/"^  '? 

severely  wounde<l  in  the  Lme  leg,  and  waa  dis-  !>"  ^:'*'',  '""•  "  """y  "')""'•»  '=*'='•  "'"'    -^V"  "^ 

able<l  Hiveral  mouths.   When  the  Hritish  evacn-  '»?""?'  "*^»  >"""e  .'"r"*'-     ^  ''"y  ^^""'<\  ff 

»*    1  ui -1    1  1   I  •     /T  i.wo\   A       11  oft  and  bury  With  iuilit4iry  honors  3'our  leg  that 

ated  Philadelphia  (June,  1778)  Arnold  was  up-  jii.c       *  ii  -.1  *.r 

.    :   *    ,  '      1         X  Til  -1    1  1   1  •         1         1  was  wounded  at  Saratoura,  and  hang  the  rest  of 

iMHiited  commander  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  „       ,.    ,  .,  »        •  n-         r. 

'     •    I  4.1     1        *•<•  1  I        1  *        *•    1      1  von,"  replied  the  yoiniK  American  soldier.    Gen- 

mamed  the  beautiful  yon  ng  daughter  of  a  lead-  •     ,  V»,  !,.      .   .      ,*        1 1 /*t      1  4mm     •*! 

ing  Tory  (Edward  Shippen),  lived  extravagant-  l*™'  Pl..ll.im joined  Arnold  (March  St.)  w.th  mo™ 

lyrbecameiuvolve<lindebt,«a8accuse<\ofdi».  tl.an  two  bousaud  men,  and  t.H,k  the  cbu,f  com- 

bouest  official  conduct,  ploited  treason  against  ■"»"«••    TLe  tra.tor  accon.p.uned  h.m  on  another 

hi.  country,  and,  when  bis  sohe.ne  had  fi,ile<l,  «J'P«'«1"^"»  "P  *''«  •'"""'«  K'"'^'  «"  Apnl,  and 

A^A  *xv  «!.»  u..:«;  u  i:.«^«  -11*:      i  1  •  then  returned  to  New  lork,  for  Cornwallis,  who 
fled  to  the  Bntish  lines  and  obtained  his  prom-  •   ^    ir-     •   •    /^        xt     41   /^      i-  r       1 

.  „^i  ^ I      /ci  ^  fTL.  r  t      ij\     k       11  came  into  Virginia  from  North  Carolina,  refused 

ised  reward.     (See  Treason  of  Arnold.)     Arnold  ^  .^i   ,  • 

!,„...,  ,.  ,...      •    ^^r-     •    •  to  serve  with  him. 

led  a  British  marauding  expexlition  into  Virginia 

early  in  1781,  when  he  ascended  the  James  River       Arnold,  Richard,  was  born  in   Providence, 

and  inflicted  great  injury  by  burning  and  ]nl-  R.  I.,  April  12, 1828,  and  graduated  at  West  Point 

higiiig  pro|)erty.     In  September  (1781)  he  led  a  in   1850.      Entering  the  artillery,  ho  served  in 

force  of  British  and  Tories  to  the  coasts  of  Con-  Florida,  and  was  aid  to  General  Wool  in  Cali- 

necticut,  who  massacred  the  garrison  at  Fort  foriiia.      He  was  at  the  battle  of  BnlTs  Run, 

Griswold,  opposite  New  Lond(Ui,  and  bnnied  the  served  on  the  Peninsula,  and  was  made  chief  of 

hitter  place.     Arnold  went  to  England  at  the  artilleryof  Banks's  expedition  in  November,  1862, 

close  of  the   war,  where  he  was  despised  and  when  he  was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of 

shunned  bj'  all  honorable  men.     He  was  after-  volunteers.     At  Port  Hudson  (which  see)  and 

wards  a  resident  of  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  in  the  Red  River  campaign  (which  see)  he  ren- 

eiigageil  chiefly  in  trade  and  navigation,  but  was  dered  important  service;  also  in  the  capture  of 

Tery  unpopnlar.     He  was  there  hung  iu  efligy.  Fort  Fisher,  and  of  Fort  Morgan,  near  Mobile. 
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He  TTM  breveted  mojor-gciieral  U.  8.  Arm;  iu 
1860. 

Arnold,  SAMt'itL  GiiERVE,  ^na  born  in  Provi- 
.loiico,  R.  1.,  Ajiril  la.  1321.  Hu  KFiiiluatoii  nt 
Ill-own  Uuivi-rKity  in  1*(1,  and  lliit  Ciinibrkigo 
Luw  Si;li<it>l  in  1^4ri.  After  cxtoiuivc  trjvul  in 
Eiirvpr, llie £nHt,aiid  Siiulb  Ainiricn.lie bucaino, 
hilAritf,livuteimiit-gi)rent()rurKbiMlu]ii1iiii<l,aii(l 
ill  18G1  a  ilt'l(>)^t<)  to  tlie  I'enco  Cuiivuulioii 
(wbk'b  mie).  IIi>  took  Ibe  tli^lil  a  little  Inh^r  in 
L-oniiiiiinil  of  n  biittiTy  of  iirlillory.  nnil  an  nidc- 
>lo-cuiii[>  to  Gov(^^llor  Siirugiie.  ile  ivqb  lian- 
tBimiit  -  pivmior,  l.-<l31-()3,  uml  Uiiileil  StalcH 
8i>iinlor  ill  180.1.  Hu  nnn  llic  nittlmr  «(  a  vnlii- 
iiIjIu  Hi»hrg  o/  IIIiihIi:  hlanil,  iiiiIiIIsIk'iI  in  1MJ<J- 
m.     Mr.  Aninl'l  ilit-d  Fub.  14,  lc)^i. 

Arnold's  attempt  at  Comiptloii.  Soon  uf- 
tcr  hid  lli;:lit  to  Ibo  DriliHli  amiy,  Arnold,  tliu 
truitor,  tmlili^Ued  uii  "Addnnw  to  tbe  Inliutii- 
tuiilH  of  Aiui-ricn,"  iu  ivbii'U  Iio  nttemptt'd  to 
i;liiH8  over  bis  truiutoii  by  abiixiiig  tin;  tioncretut 
und  tlio  Fiviieli  nlliaiii.-i'.  He  sIho  iiiibliHbcd  a 
"  I'riH'biiiiutioii  til  tlip  Oflict'iK  and  SSnlilicVH  of 
tlie  Coiilinutitul  Army,"  in  widvii  lie  C(iiitra)tt<;il 
tlio  \irrcli-li(!diiiiu<  of  llicir  condition  witb  tlio 
lir»in|it  imy  uiid  ubiiudniit  suptdicn  of  tbr>  Dril- 
iHh  service.  'I'd  ludiim  tbcm  to  d»<nrt  Int  olfrred 
HfWii  (loIlnrH  lo  itvury  priviitn  Holdivr,  iind  tu  tin! 
otHcera  conitnisitinnH  iu  Itie  Itritii>li  army  acconl- 
iii)[  to  tlivir  rnnk  and  tbn  iiunilM-r  of  iiii>ii  tlivy 
luiKbt  btinR  witb  tlicui.  Tbio  cllV>rt  by  u  Iniilor 
to  vorrnpt  tlniito  wbuui  )io  liiul  Mongbt  to  lichny 
linxUtcuil  11(1  nwiilt  ex«iit  tonxoitc  tiio  iHiutvniiit 
ami  scorn  of  tlie  Aini-rifaii  Holiliirni. 

Arnold's  ExpeditlOD  to  Quabeo.  ^Vliiln 
Muiitpimnry  van  nnocrsst"iiIly  invintinj;  Ciiiiaila 
by  wny  of  l^iki-  Cbiinii>lain,  Culoni-l  llcnedii'l 
Arnold  viaa  iniikiii);  Iiih  wny  lo  tbe  Ht.  l.awrcni'c 
and  (jnoliLit  by  tbo  Ki-iiiiubcp  nuil  Chnudicre 
riveni,  tlin>n|;li  n  tcniblo  wi1deni«iu).  Arnold, 
noiiiiniaiiloncil  a  colonel  in  ilieCniititicDtnl  Army, 
left  C'utnbridgo  with  a  litrlo  ninn;  tbuu  one  tb'>n- 
Hand  tiien,  coni{Ki>H-d  of  New  KiiKlaiu)  uinHk<>t- 
vcrs  and  ritli-ini-ii  frotn  Vii'Kiniu  and  IVnnsylva- 
iiia,  the  lattf^r  uiiilor  Ciiptain  Danifll  Moi'Ran. 
He  Bailed  from  NewUnryiioi-t  for  tin-  Kcnni'lii-c 
in  tbo  iiiiildlii  of  SujitKiiiber,  1775.  Tbry  r>>ndez- 
voiimhI  at  Kurt  Western,  on  tin-  Kenneliec  Rivi^r, 
otilMwite  tbe  Kite  uf  tbe  iirvotnt  city  of  Aiiftiwtu, 
Maine,  and  on  tbo  ver(^  of  a  flriUlvrni-KM  iiii- 
inliabili-il  exce|)t  by  u  fow  Iniliiin  bnntem. 
At  Norri<lguwo<.'k  Kallii  (nro  Itallr)  ttu-ir  wivere 
labors  licgaii.  Tlicir  Ih-iteiiiix  were  ilrawn  by 
oxen,  and  llicir  (iroviiiioni)  Rem  nirriii)  uii  liieir 
IiackH  aniniid  tbe  fjills  -a  weRriMiiiin  Iititk  (iflnn 
nipeated  as  Ihcy  {imeied  tuwanl«  tlio  liead-wa- 
tcnt  of  Hie  KetiuelH-i-,  olti'u  vadintt  and  piiHbin); 
tbeir  bnli-iiiix  niruintit  Hwift  ciirrcnlH.  At  lenglli 
tliey  left  Hint  utreiiTU  and  travermil  taiiKlnl 
viiiuH,  cruRKy  kiiollH.  and  d«'|>  iiioiiihm'h,  niitil 
Ihey  reavlied  Hiu  Ik'iid  River.  Tbiit  dln-nm 
Howed  placiilly  on  tbe  Hnininitof  tlienrnler-dlied 
lietwedii  tbe  Si.  I^wTenee  and  tin-  Atlantic  and 

tbey  moved  {dia tly  over  ila  Immoiii  until  tliey 

eneauiped  at  tlio  font  of  a  biijb  nionnljiiii  oa]>|iinl 
witb  Biiow.  HicknniM  and  deuertion  now  bewail 
to  tcduca  tbo  number  uf  efiec4ivo  lueu.   October 
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wss  poasing  away.  Keen 
blasla  camo  frmn  tb« 
norlb.  Abeavyminfell, 
and  tbe  water,  ruebini: 
from  tbo  bills,  suddenly 
tilled  tlie  Dead  River  to 
itM  brim  and  overflowed 
its  banks.  Soua  of  tbe 
boats  were  ovifrtiirned 
aud  miicb  provision  was 
lout  or  spoiled.  Food 
for  ouly  twelve  days  re- 
mained. A  detachment 
wns  sent  to  get  a  sup- 
ply, but  did  not  return. 
Tlio  floods  begaa  to 
freeze  and  tbe  moraiweabe- 
I'linio  aJmofll  impassable. 
Through  ice-cold  water 
Ihey  were  frequently 
coiupellcd    to    wade; 

of  Huldiers,  endured  this 
liantdliip.  At  length  tbey 
ivacbod  tlie  Cbaudi^ 
River,  that  emptiv«  into 
tlie  St.  Lawrence.  Slar- 
viitiou  threatened.  Sev- 
enty miles  lay  between 
tliein  and  Sertigan,  tbo 
Kii.iLn-  Kii  T  a    '"''"*"*    Fruueli    Meltle- 

'tbe  ■tLUKKXEM,  DU'ut.  Leavlug bill troi>p« 
on  the  banks  of  tbe  up- 
per Clinnilii'ri!,  Arnold  and  fifty-five  men  start- 
ed down  the  viver  for  Sertigaii  tu  obtain  food. 
Two  iir  three  hojits  liad  been  wrecked  jtist  Iw- 
ttire  their  departure,  and  niticli  of  tlieir  scanty 
Niipldy  of  fiHHl  wiis  iiMt.  Arnold  and  bis  [larty 
n-nvbed  tlie  netl lenient.  Indians  were  sentbaek 
with  provisiouM  and  oh  guides  for  tlie  rest  of  the 
trool>H  to  tbe  settlement.  When  the  foi-ces  were 
Joine«t  they  moved  towurtla  tbe  St. Lawrence; 
and  on  the  'Jtb  of  Novemiier,  in  a  heavy  snow- 
Htorni.  tln-y  Kiiildenly  npiienred  at  Point  LdvI, 
cipiHiHile  Qnebee,  only  mivcn  bnndnH)  and  lifly 
ill  niiiiiber.  It  was  almost  two  months  after 
tliey  left  Cnnibridgo  before  lliey  reached  llie 
St.  I^awreuee.  Tlieir  Knfleringii  from  cold  and 
Iinnger  hail  been  extreme.  At  one  tinie  tbi-y 
liiul  at(oin]itetl  tu  make  Intith  of  lioilcd  deei^ 
skin  mueciuiins  to  sitHtain  life,  and  a  dog  belong- 
ing to  Henry  (anerwnnls  General)  Dearborn 
miuie  Mivurj'  food  for  Ibem.  In  this  expedition 
were  mi-n  wtio  afterwards  beranie  famous  In 
Ainerieaii  liiHtory  —  Aaron  Itnrr,  R.  J.  Meigs, 
llpnry  Deurbnrn.  Danii-t  Morgiin,  and  others. 

Anenal  at  St.  Louis,  Attkuiteii  Skizi'Iie 
IIP.  t'liiiiTtlic  inHpiratiini  ofiidiHlnviilgradnaie 
of  tbe  West  I'oint  Aeiideiny  (Daniel  M.  Frost),  a 

native  of  New  York I  under  tbe  lead  of  tliu 

Governor  of  UisHonri  ((\F.  Jackson),  an  attempt 
was  made  in  May,  IrlDil,  to  si-ize  tlie  U.  S.  Aruo- 
nal  at  St.  Liiniii.  Tlin  tin-eirtHiiouistH  had  already 
Meiiieil  one  nncnanlcd  arsenal  at  Liberty,  Cluy 
Ciinnly,  under  lli«  dii-eot ion  of  Ibe  governor,  but 
llie  one  at  SI.  l^iuis  was  giianled  by  Hvb  bnii- 
<ln-d  regular  triKiiw,  under  Captain  Natlmiiiel 
Lyon,  who  hud  been  spiiointed  uommaudor  of 
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the  post  in  plaite  of  Major  Ikll,  n  SecMsiouiet. 
Tlie  giiveruor  liud  Buut  unleiii  to  the  militia  olB- 
leni  of  tlie  slate  to  asaemlilo  tlieir  renpeutjve 
rouuianilH  auil  ko  into  eiicuiupnient  for  a  week, 
ilie  avotctHi  oliject  being  "tu  attain  u  KTvater 
Ue|>ree  of  cRicieuc.v  auil  perfvctiou  ill  tlisciiiljut:." 
Fur  nceks  liffure  the  President's  call  for  tToupu 
tbeSocMBioiiiatsof  Sl.LoiiiaivcriKlnlW  in  the 
line  of  Hrv-arnis  in  a  buililinf;  in  that  city ;  nere 
fiitnialiei)  nitli  Htate  amm  by  tbe  f;oviiTiitir;  re- 
(!eiva)  coniniiABioiis  fi-oni  liini,  and  were  sworn 
into  tbo  niilitary  service  of  ilie  statt.     Tiicj- 


m  m: 
m  n 


wero  closely  watcbed  by  a  ft-w  Uiiiouists,  and 
liually  tb«  latti>r  class  in  8t.  Louis  (wbo  were 
Inrgely  of  th«  Genuan  population)  worn  formed 
into  military  coui)NiuieH,  and  drilled  iu  tbenseof 
lire-arnis.  When  flic  IVcaidcnt'ti  call  for  troops 
came,  tbey  openly  <lrilled,  iiiado  Ibcir  place  of 
Dieetliig  a  citadel,  iMttabliabed  a  jturpetnol  guard, 
and  kept  np  conslant  coininuniunlioii  with  tbe 
ai-scnal.  Tliey  veto  di'iioiineed  by  the  SoccB- 
tiioniHta  aa  "ontluwH,  incciKliaricH,  and  miMi«- 
uuts,"  prepariiiK  to  make  n'aron  MisBUuri.  Tliey 
were  relieved  by  an  unlcr  from  tlie  PresideuC 
(April  30,  Itffil)  fur  Captiiiti  Lyon  tu  enroll  into 
tbe  military  serv  ten  of  tbornitMl  States  tbe  loy- 
al citizens  of  SI.  Liiuis.in  iinniber  not  exceeding 
one  tlnnisiind.  This  oitler  wiih  proenred  cliiedy 
llirou};b  tlie  influence  nf  C'oluiiel  ( iifterwanls 
M]ijur-f[t'ut'ral)  Frank  1'.  Klair,  wbo  bud  already 
niigrtl  and  organized  urrjjiimi^nt  of  Miiuionriana, 
and  aasisled  iii  tbe  primary  formation  of  funr 
otbvre.  Meanwliili-.  in  nccoiilunce  nilh  an  or- 
iler  from  Crnerul  Wool  (mx  Ifool.  IMirf  of  Ilie 
Capital),  a,  lnr;;u  pnrtiun  of  Ibo  armn  at  the  ai-se- 
iibI  were  reiDoii'd  (April  'X)  secritly  to  Alton, 
Illinois,  in  astearaliuat, iiud  tbeiiru by  railn'ay  to 
Springfield.  Frost,  tbe  Kow  York  BecossioniBt, 
nhum  tho  governor  bad  conimiiiHioned  a  brigo- 
dier-geuerul,  formed  a  militia  camp  in  the  snb- 
nrbs  of  St.  Louis,  nud,  to  deceive  the  people, 
kept  tbe  national  flag  tlying  over  it.  Captain 
Lyon  bad  enrolled  a  large  number  of  volnnt^wrs, 
wbo  occupied  tbe  arseniil  gri>unds.  Some  of 
tbeti),  for  want  of  room,  occupied  ground  out- 
fide.  The  St.  Louis  police  dcinnuded  tbeir  re- 
turn to  tbe  government  grounds,  because  they 
uere  "Federal  soldiers,  violating  tbe  rights  of 
Ilie  iMvereign  stat«  of  Minsonri."  No  artention 
was  paid  to  tbia  demand.  To  make  his  little 
force  appear  large,  Lyon  sent  ont  xqnuds  at  night 
bi  distant  ]H>int8,  t«  return  in  th«  morning  with 
drums  beatiug  luid  Hags  tlying.    Finally  word 


came  to  Lyon  that  cannons  and  mortars,  in  bol- 
es marked  "  marble,"  had  been  landed  from  a 
Bleaoibuat  aud  sent  to  Frost's  Secession  camp. 
DiHgniu'd  as  a  woman, closely  veiled, Lyon  ruile 
aruuiid  tbat  camp,  and  was  salislied  that  it  wan 
time  for  litm  to  act  with  vigor.  Early  in  the 
afternoon  of  May  9,  Lyon,  by  a  quick  movement, 
suTmuuded  Frost's  cnmp  with  six  tbousainl 
troops  and  heavy  cannon,  and  placing  gnards 
so  as  to  preveut  Any  communication  with  tlw 
city,  demanded  of  tbe  commander  the  immediate 
surrender  of  men  and  munitions  of  war  under 
hiin,giving  bim  only  lliirty  miuutes 
for  deliberation.  Intelligence  of 
this  movement  bad  reached  tbe 
city,  and  an  armeil  mob  of  Seces- 
Hionists  rnslied  out  tu  assist  their 
Iriends.  Tliey  were  too  late.  Frost 
snrreiidnr»il  his  twelve  hundred 
militia,  twelve  linndred  new  rifles, 
twenty  caunona,  several  cbcsts  of 
muskets,  aud  a  large  quantity  of 
iimmnuition.  Moetof  Ibeso  materi- 
als of  war  bail  been  stolen  from  tho 
arsenal  at  Baton  Rouge.  As  the 
prisoners  were  marching  out  of  the 
canip,  tbe  mob  fired  on  the  National 
Iroopa.  The  fire  was  returned,  and  alwut  twen- 
ty persons  in  tbe  crowd  wero  wounded,  some  of 
them  mortally.  That  night  was  one  of  great 
excitement  in  St.  Louis.  The  mob  paraded  tbe 
sti-eets  until  after  midnight,  tint  no  serious  dis- 
turbance occurred.  Ttvo  days  afterwards  (May 
11),  a.t  some  of  the  troops  were  entering  tbe 
town  from  the  arsenal,  a  boy  in  an  excited  crowd 
fired  a  pistid  at  the  soldiera.  Tlie  rear  line  turned 
and  fired,  wlien  the  column,  broken,  bred  quick- 
ly upon  the  mu1titn<le  on  the  sidewalks.  Sev- 
eral [lemons  were  kill«<l  or  wounded,  and  some 
of  tbe  soldiers  were  badly  hurt  by  the  wild  firing 
of  tbe  mub.  Tbe  arsenal  was  saved.  On  the 
I2th  General  W.  S.  Harney  resumed  command  of 
the  Uepartmeiit  of  tbe  West,  of  which  lio  was 
the  head.  Onler  was  resHireil.  Excepting  once 
afterwards  (June  18),  St.l«iuis  was  spared  from 
scenes  of  bloi)d»bed  during  tbe  war. 

AiticlM  of  Confederatioii.  In  July,  1775, 
Dr.  Fniuklin  submitted  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress a  ])lRn  nf  governnient  for  tbe  colonics,  to 
exist  until  the  war  then  begun  with  (ireut  Brit- 
ain slionld  cease.  It  was  ni>t  aeteil  npou.  On 
July  18,  177G,  a  coiimiitlee,  ap)>ointed  (Mi  July 
11,  Imported,  throngb  John  Dickrasoii,  of  Pemi- 
sylvauia,  a  draft  of  "  Articles  of  Cuti federal iuu.'' 
Almost  daily  deliales  upon  it  eoiitinnod  until 
August  SO,  when  the  report  was  luid  Ri>ide,  and 
was  not  called  up  for  con  si  deration  until  April 
8,  1777.  Meanwhile  several  of  the  stiites  hod 
adopted  const  it  ntioiis  fur  their  iitspeclive  gov- 
emnientd,  and  the  Cougn-xa  was  jii'acl  icaily  ac- 
knowledgeil  the  supreme  liend  in  all  matters  a]>- 
pertainiiig  to  war,  public  Ihrnnces,  etc.,  and  was 
exercising  the  fiiiictiuns  of  sovereignty.  From 
April  S  until  Nov,  Ifi  ensuing,  tbe  Hubjecl  was 
debatcti  two  or  three  times  a  wei'k,  iiiiil  several 
anieixlnients  wen;  made.  On  Nov.  Ih.  1777,  aft<>r 
a  spirited  deliate,  dully,  for  a  fortnight,  a  plan 
of  government,  known  ua  "Articles  of  ContiMl- 
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cratiuii/'  wan  adopted,  the  Hiibstanco  of  which 
was,  that  thu  thirteen  coii federated  Htaten  Hhouhl 
lie  known  U8  the  "  irnited  StutoH  of  America;" 
thai  all  en^rajre  in  a  reciprocal  treaty  of  alliance 
and  friendship  for  nintnal  advantage ;  each  to  a8- 
HiHt  the  other  when  help  nhonld  Ikh  needed;  that 
each  Htute  should  have  the  right  to  regulate  its 
own  internal  atfuirH ;  that  no  state  should  sep- 
arately send  or  receive  enihassieS)  l>egin  any  ne- 
gotiations, contract  engagements  or  alliances,  or 
conclude  treaties  with  any  foreign  power,  with- 
out the  cons4'nt  of  the  general  Congress;  that 
uo  public  ofiicer  should  he  allowed  to  accept  any 
presents,  eniolunients,  office,  or  title  from  any 
foreign  power;  and  that  neither  (\>ngress  nor 
state  governments  should  posM^ss  the  power  to 
confer  any  title  of  nobility;  that  none  of  the 
states  should  have  the  right  to  form  alliances 
among  rhenisidves  without  the  consent  of  (-on- 
gress;  that  they  should  not  have  the  power  to 
levy  duties  contrary  to  the  enactments  of  the 
Congress  ;  that  no  state  should  keep  up  a  stand- 
ing army  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  (H'ace,  be- 
yond the  amtmnt  stipulated  by  (-ougress;  that 
when  any  of  the  states  sluHihl  raise  tnM)ps  for 
the  common  defence,  all  otHcers  of  the  rank  of 
colonel  or  under  should  be  appointed  by  the 
legislature  of  the  state,  and  the  superior  otticei*s 
by  Ciuigress;  that  all  expenses  »>f  the  war  should 
1m'  paid  out  of  tht^  public  tnMisury ;  that  CtmgresH 
alone  should  havf>  the  power  to  coin  money ;  and 
that  Canada  might  at  any  tiint^  be  admitted  into 
the  confederacy  when  she  felt  <lisposed.  Tlu^  last 
elaUM's  of  the  ''Articles  of  (.-on  federation'*  were 
i»xplanatory  of  the  powersof  certain  government- 
al oiM*rati«uis,  and  contained  details  of  the  same, 
rufler  this  weak  government,  without  a  sover- 
eign head  anywhere,  its  whole  being  Kubj«'ct  to 
the  caprices  of  thirteen  distinct  legislative  bod- 
ies, the  inchoate  nation  existed  about  seven 
yeai"s,  when  this  fonu  of  government  was  su- 
persediHl  by  one  under  a  constitution  plethoric 
with  national  life,  and  by  which  the  republic  has 
become  one  of  tlut  leading  members  of  the  fami- 
ly of  nations.  The  "Articles  of  Confederation" 
were  submitted  to  the  several  state  legislatures, 
and  if  ap]u*oved  by  them  th»'y  were  advised  to 
authorize  their  delegates  t(»  ratify  the  same  by 
aflixing  their  signatures  thereto.  Slowly  the 
statvs  ratified  them,  mune  of  them  pointing 
out  serious  defects,  and  all  taking  time  to  dis- 
cuss them.  The  work  was  finally  accomplished, 
March  1, 17H1,  by  the  sigiuitur«'s  of  the  delegates 
from  all  the  colonies.  (S5ee  ArtivlcH  of  Confedtra- 
twn^  Sitjmiuj  of  thv.) 

ArticleB  of  Confederatioii,  Si(}nin(?  ov  tiik. 
(7ongn*ss  again  assembled,  in  IMiiladelpbia.  on 
July  2,  177H.and  on  the  9th  the  "  Articles  «»f  Con- 
ted«>rat ion*'  (which  s<*e), engrossed  on  parchment, 
were  signed  by  the  delegates  of  eight  states.  A 
circular  was  s«Mit  to  the  other  states,  urging  them 
"  to  conclude  the  glorious  compact  which  was  to 
uniti>  the  strengtli  and  councils  of  the  wlu>le." 
North  (!anilina  acceded  to  the  Confederation  on 
the  21st  of  .July  ;  (leorgia  on  the  24tli,  and  New 
Jersi-y  on  the  2<»th  of  November  following.  On 
May  5, 1779,  the  delegates  from  Delawan*  agreed 
to  thu  compact ;  but  Marylaud  steadily  refused 


to  assent  without  a  compliance  with  its  demaudn 
that  the  public  lands  uorthwest  of  the  Ohio 
should  tirst  lie  recognized  as  the  common  pniii- 
erty  of  all  the  states,  and  held  as  a  common  i-e- 
sourco  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  contractetl 
by  Congress  for  the  expense  of  the  war.  Mar>'- 
land  alone  st^KMl  in  the  way  of  the  cousnmma- 
tiou  of  the  union  at  that  time.  This  poiut  was 
finally  settled  by  the  cession,  by  claiming  states, 
to  the  United  States,  of  all  unsettled  and  uiiap- 
]iro])riated  lands,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
Union.  This  action  having  removed  all  objec- 
tions, the  delegates  from  Maryland  signed  the 
*' Articles  of  Confederation''  March  1, 1781,  and 
the  league  <»f  stat<?s  was  perftKJt«d. 

Aztillery,TiiK  Anciknt  and  HoNORABLB^w.nH 
organized  in  Hoston,  Mass.,  in  163H,  and  is  still 
(187G)  in  existence.  It  is  the  oldest  military 
organization  in  the  United  States.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  its  annu.il  election  of  ofHcei's  it  has 
a  sermon  preached.  The  first  one  was  by 
the  Rev.  Uriah  Oakes,  in  1672.  On  the  top  of 
the  Hunker  Hill  MounnuMit  are  two  cannons, 
named  respectively  "Hancock"  and  "Adams," 
which  formerly  belonged  to  this  artillery  com- 
pany. The  "  Adams''  was  burst  by  them  in  firing 
a  salute.  Katrh  gun  bears  the  fidlowing  inscrip- 
tion :  ^*  Sacuku  to  Libekty.  This  is  one  of  four 
cannons  which  constituted  the  whole  train  of 
field-artillerj'  ]»os8essed  by  the  British  colonies 
of  North  America  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  on  the  19tli  of  April,  1775.  This  cannon 
and  its  fellow,  belonging  to  a  number  of  citizens 
of  Hoston,  were  use<l  in  many  engagements  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  other  two,  the  property  of  the 
government  of  Massachust^tts,  were  taken  by  the 
enemy." 

Aita,  FiXK,  IxTR()i)r(TK)X  of  tiii?.  The  ear- 
lier settlers  in  our  c«»untry  were  comiH'lled  to 
battle  with  privations  of  every  kind,  and  for 
long  years  were  struggling  to  overcome  the  wil- 
derness and  to  lu'ocure  food  and  clothing.  This 
con<litiou  did  not  admit  of  the  cultivation  of 
a'stlictic  tastes.  Their  architecture  was  at  fii*st 
little  superior  in  form  to  the  log-hut,  and  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  were  stningers  to  nn>st  of  the 
inhabitants.  Music,  for  use  in  public  worship 
only,  was  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  the  .ibilitv 
of  the  common  singing-master,  and  tmly  occa- 
sionally poetry  was  attempted.  Engraving  was 
wholly  unknown  before  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  At  alMmt  that  time  Horace  W'alpole 
wrote,  **  As  our  disputes  and  politics  have  trav- 
elled to  Anu^rif^a,  it  is  probable  that  poetry 
and  ]minting,  too,  will  revive  amidst  those  ex- 
tensive tracts,  as  they  increase'  in  ojiulcnce  and 
em]»ir(>,  and  where  the  stores  of  nature  are  s«i 
various,  so  magniticent,  and  s<i  new."  That  was 
written  fourteen  years  bcfon>  the  Declaration  of 
Inde]H>ndence.  Little  could  be  comprehend  the 
value  of  frt'cdom,  such  as  the  Americans  wei'e 
then  about  to  struggle  for,  in  the  development 
of  every  department  of  the  fine  arts,  of  which 
Ih'an  Berkeley  had  a  prophetic  glimpse  when  ho 
wrote  : 

"Thon>  fitinll  Ik*  snnR  nnothor  Ooldcn  Ag*, 
Thr  riM'  iit'i*ni|>irr>M  ami  or  art!). 
Th<'  i;imh1  nn'l  (;ri>»t.  iiU'pirJim  opic  mffo, 
Tbu  WiWHi  haada  uud  uublucl  huutiL'' 


ARTS  73  ASBURY 

The  first  painter  who  found  liis  \vay  t^  America  graphic  art  in  our  country  Ih  only  a  little  more 
professionally  was  John  Watson,  a  Scotchman,  than  a  century  old.  Nathaniel  Hurd^of  Boston, 
who  was  honi  in  1685.  He  began  the  practice  engraved  on  cop|)er  portraits  and  caricatures  as 
of  his  art  at  Perth  Amboy,  then  the  capital  of  early  as  1762.  Paul  Revere,  also,  engraved  at 
New  Jersey,  in  1715,  where  he  purchased  land  the  period  of  (he  Revolution.  He  engraved  the 
and  built  houses.  He  lived  long,  and  died  at  an  plates  for  the  Continental  money.  Amos  Doo- 
old  age.  John  Smybert  (which  see)  came  with  little  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  better  en- 
Dean  Berkeley  in  17*^,  and  began  portrait-paint-  gravers  on  copper.  The  late  Dr.  Alexander  An- 
ing  in  Newport,  R.  1.  Nathan  Smybert,  ^'au  derson  (which  see)  was  the  first  man  who  en- 
nniiablo  youth,"  began  the  practice  of  paint-  graved  on  wood  in  this  country — an  art  now 
ing,  but  died  young  in  1757.  During  John  Smy-  brought  to  the  highest  perfection  here.  Tlie 
liert^s  time  there  were  Blackburn  in  Boston  and  earliest  and  best  engraver  on  steel  was  Asher 
Williamsof  Philadelphia  who  painted  portraits.  B.  Durand,  now  (1880)  living,  who  liecame  one 
These  were  all  Englishmen.  The  first  Anieri-  of  the  first  line-engravers  in  the  world,  but  aban- 
cau  painter  was  Benjamin  West,  who  spent  a  doned  the  profession  for  the  art  of  painting, 
greater  part  of  liis  life  in  England,  where  he  at-  The  art  of  lithography  was  introduced  into  the 
rained  to  a  high  reputation.  (See  fl'est.)  John  United  States,  in  1821,  by  Messrs.  Burnet  and 
Singleton  Copley  was  his  contemporary,  and  Doolittle,  and  steadily  gained  favor  as  a  cheap 
painted  portraits  Ko  early  as  17()0.  At  the  same  method  of  producing  pictures.  It  is  now  ex- 
tiuie  Woollaston,  who  painted  the  portraits  of  tensively  employed  in  producing  chromo-litho- 
Mrs.  Cnstis  (afterwards  Mrs.  Washington)  and  graphic  pictures.  Photography,  the  child  of  the 
her  husband,  about  1756.  He  was  an  English-  daguerreotype,  was  first  produced  in  England 
man.  At  the  ^leriod  of  the  Revolution,  Charles  by  Mr.  Talbot,  and  was  intro<luced  here  chiefly 
Wilson  Peale,  who  had  learned  the  manipula-  by  the  labors  in  science  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper  of 
tiou  of  the  art  from  Hcsselius,  a  portrait  paint-  New  York.  Indeed,  the  discovery  of  the  proc- 
cr,  was  the  only  American,  if  we  except  young  ess  of  making  pictures  by  employing  sunlight 
Trumbull,  who  might  be  called  a  good  ai*tist,  as  the  artist  was  the  result  of  the  previous  exper- 
for  Copley  had  gone  to  England.  So  it  was  that  inients  and  writings  concerning  the  chemical  ac- 
the  fine  art  of  painting  was  introduced.  At  that  tion  of  light  by  Dr.  Draper.  The  '' American 
time  there  were  no  professional  architects  in  the  Academy  of  Eine  Arts''  wan  incorporated  in  1808, 
United  States.  Plans  for  churches,  other  than  the  and  the  first  public  exhibition  of  works  of  art 
ordinary  buildings,  were  procured  from  abroad,  followed.  It  did  not  prosper.  At  the  suggestion 
The  "  meeting- house"  of  that  day  was  only  the  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  younger  painters  associated, 
shell  of  a  dwelling-house,  with  very  little  deco-  and  in  1826  organized  the  *' National  Academy 
ration,  and  with  a  small  bell-tower  rising  a  few  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  the  United  States." 
feet  above  the  roof.  The  dwelling-houses  were  Mr.  Morse  was  the  first  pi-esident.  Only  two 
extremely  plain,  generally.  When  a  fine  one  was  of  the  original  officers  (Asher  B.  Durand  and 
to  be  built,  plans,  and  even  materials  sometimes,  Thomas  S.  Cummings)  survive  in  1880. 

were  procured  from  Europe.     But  from  the  be-         *   ,.  ^,.    »  o  x«  r 

•         /.  it  i      v..        ii        1         1  ABbotn.  Alexander  Sandor,  a  native  of 

ginning  of  the  present  century  there  have  been        •"""""*»  ^^'='^  *^'-"  «a«x^.*,        m  » 

competent  American  architects,  who  have  car-  Hungary    where    he    was    born    Dec.  18,  1811 

ried  the  people  through  the  various  stvles-the  ^^^  1".  ^"f "««  ^^''?''^  •^^°-  2^'  ^f^\  ,??^  ^^ 

Greek,  Gothic,  and  Mansard -of  architecture,  f*^'^^?     "»    »»\^»»t"«°  '^^•"^y;  ^?^  ^}  ^^IJ^^' 

Sculpture    waited   long   for  a   practitioner   in  ^^«*^  f^J^>?  European  revolution  ,n  1848  he 

America,  and  very  litUe  of  the  sculptor's  art  '''}}^'i  ^^  insurgent  army  of  Hungary,  stmg- 

. „  1  .  '        i     *i  •  i.  tir-*i  •     r    i.  fi»"g  for  Hungarian  independence.     He  accom- 

was  known  in  this  country.     Within  forty  or  **     •    ,  ,r        x\.  •         -i    •    m     i  t    *i 

tic^^  .^ ,  •«.  1  -    1  •  4.   1        1  panied  Kossuth  in  exile  in  Turkey.     In  the  au- 

tiily  years  it  has  become  appreciated,  and  now  *  ^,oc,  i.  ^     ^u    it  -x  j  o^  -. 

the  demand  for  statuary  promises  a  fair  fut-  *""'"  "^  ^.^\'?*  ."r"  *°  »>>«  ""'ted  States  in 

lire  for  the  sculptor.     Among  the  earlier  of  '^f  '"f  t«,.^;^»*W''  ""^  became  a  ci^zeii 

.^.wi   A  «,«-:«««  c.l„i«*^«-  «,^«    u  ««*:     n^  When  the  C I vil  War  broke  out  lu  1861  he  offered 

good  American  sculptors  were  Horatio  Green-  ,  .  •        ^    ^i.  ^        i  •     t   i     i 

..^.    I  u: T>  „   «»       rru  1  -1  his  services  to  the  government,  and  in  July  he 

ough  and  Hiram  Powers.      They  may  be  said  ^  i  •  i»    ^  i-T  *,      J  a»  j.     %m-  - 

4^u^^^i.t.     1..  ^1*1        ».      r*  I  *i  went  as  chief  of  rremont's  staff  to  Missouri, 

to  have  introduced  the  art.     Greenont^h  was  the       ,        ,  ^   i^    i    •      t 

«^.    . .  „.    „i,^  ._^i     ^1  II     where  he  was  soon  promoted  to  brigadier-gener- 

nrst  Amencan  who  produced  a  marble  iO'oup  ,     tt         x-  i  /•  -xi  /•  t  x-i  i 
-"The  Chanting  Cherubs,"  for  J.  Fenimore  »••.  He  Performed  faithful  services  until  wound- 
Cooper.    Until  within  the  lalst  forty  years  there  "^ '"  *f  ^fZ^Tl^T"  v™'. '"        "     '  VI.  *     } 

!•  u  x"    !•       •    xi  •  x      xi    X        J  tie  on  Sept.  27, 1864.     ror  his  sei'vices  there  he 

was  a  prudish  feeling  in  this  country  that  made  *- ^  ^    ^  '  ^   ,  .  i  •     xi  -         r 

„„  ,^ « *       » ^      I       •     ♦•  o  •*•  was  breveted  a  major-general  in  the  spring  of 

nnde  figures  an  abomination.     So  sensitive  were  -„„.        ,  •      »  x  .c  1 1      •       t  •        i        i 

♦u^  i«  i:  -  «.<•  r»u:i  j  i   i  •  -  •        «.i  186y,  and  in  August  following  he  resigned,  and 

the  ladies  of  Philadelphia  concerning  the  an-  *         .   x   i  »*•   •  x     x    xi     »         x-      t>       i 

♦:««^  a  -..««»  i;„.  i„„«  i    *  *.i     «  i  -i  •*!  v  *i  wa«  appointed  Minister  to  the  Argentine  Repnb- 

tiqne  figures  displaved  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  ,.         */  ,  .    i  •    i?  i  i  •     i     xi 

a2^a^^T^  ..ri?:«l  *!*„  ♦!.««.    .  ^  1       :     4.1  ^         I  lie.    The  wound  in  his  face  caused  his  death. 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  that  one  day  m  the  week 

was  set  apart  for  the  visits  of  the  gentler  sex.       Asbury,  Francis,  D.D.,  was  the  first  bishop 

Crawford  gave  to  American  sculpture  a  fame  of  the  Methodist  E)>iscopal  Church  in  America. 

that  widened  that  of  Greenough  and  Powers.  He  was  born  at  Handsworth,  Staffordshire,  Eng- 

Xow  (1880)  we  have  as  able  sculptors  as  any  in  land,  Aug.  26, 1745 ;  died  at  Spottsylvania,  Va., 

the  worhl.     Music  has  had  a  habitation  here,  March  31,  1816.     In  his  twenty-third  year  he 

first  in  the  form  of  psalm-singing,  from  the  ear-  became  an  itinerant  preacher  under  the  giiid- 

liest  settlements.     Now  its  excellent  professors  aiice  of  John  Wesley,  and  came  to  the  United 

and  practitioners  are  legion  in  number.    The  States  in  1771.     The  next  year  Wesley  appoint- 
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eil  him  general  siiperinteudent  of  the  MctliodiHt 
cliurches  in  America,  and  he  hehl  that  oflice  until 
the  close  of  the  Kevulntion,  when  the  Method- 
ists here  organized  as  a  hody  separate  from  the 
chnix'h  in  England.  Mr.  Asbary  was  consecrat- 
ed hishop  by  Dr.  Coke  in  1784.  After  that,  for 
thirty-two  years,  he  travelled  3'early  through  the 
United  States,  ordaining  not  less  than  3000  min- 
isters, and  preaching  not  less  than  17,000  sermons. 

ABgill,  Slit  CiiAULKS,  held  for  retaliation  by 
Washington.  {Sta*  JJitddy  and  AxgiU.)  lie  was 
born  in  England  in  17G2;  died  a  baronet  and 
Britisli  general  in  July,  1823.  He  was  a  son  of 
Sir  Charles  Asgill,  Alderman  of  London.  He 
was  among  the  troops  under  Comwallis  surren- 
dei-ed  at  Yorktown,  where  he  hehl  the  position 
of  captain.  After  his  narrow  escape  from  death 
under  the  law  of  retaliation,  he  returned  home, 
and  served  with  the  troops  engaged  in  suppress- 
ing a  rebellion  in  Ireland.  He  was  commis- 
sioned a  major-general  in  1814. 

Ashby,  TrKXKR,  was  born  in  Fauquier  Coun- 
ty, Va.,  in  18*24;  killed  in  the  battle  of  Crohs 


Conn.,  he  died.  Ho  had  made  the  settlemeut  in 
Africa  orderly  ami  pormaueut  during  the  mx 
years  ho  was  there. 

"ABia,"  The,  at  Xrw  York.  This  British 
man-of-war  brought  Governor  Tryou  to  New 
York  (June,  1775),  and  auchore<l  off  the  Grand 
Battery,  foot  of  Broadway.  A  party  led  by 
John  Lamb,  a  captain  of  artillery,  proceeded,  on 
the  evening  of  Aug.  23,  to  remove  the  cannons 
from  that  battery  and  the  fort  (for  war  seemeil 
inevitable)  and  take  them  to  n  place  of  safety. 
There  was,  also,  an  independent  corps,  niider 
Colonel  Lasher,  and  a  body  of  citizens,  guided 
by  Isaac  Seara.  The  captain  of  the  Asia,  in- 
fonned  of  the  intended  movement,  sent  a  barge 
tilled  with  anned  men  to  watch  the  patriot**. 
The  latter,  indiscreetly^,  sent  a  musket -ball 
among  the  men  in  the  barge,  killing  and  wound- 
ing several.  It  was  answered  bj*  a  volley.  "  The 
Aula  hurled  three  round  shot  ashore  in  quick 
Buceessioi).  Lamb  oidered  the  drums  to  beat 
to  arms;  the  church -bells  in  the  city  were 
rung,  and,  while  all  was  confusion  and  alarm, 


Kevs  (which  see),  June  (5, 1862.    When  the  Civil    the  war-shij)  fned  a  broadside.     Others  rapidly 


War  began  he  raised  a  regiment  of  insurgent 
cavalry,  which  soon  became  celebrated.  He 
covered  the  retreat  of  "  Stcniewall  Jackson" 
from  attacks  by  (General  Banks  and  General  Fre- 
mont, skirmishing  with  the  vanguard  of  each  ; 
and  he  w:is  made  a  brigadier -general  in  the 
Confederate  army  in  1802. 

Ashe,  John,  a  general  of  the  Revolution.  He 
was  born  in  England  in  1721 ;  died  in  Duplin 
County,  N.  C,  Oct.  24, 1781.  He  came  to  Amer- 
iea  with  liiH  lather  while  yet  a  smnll  child.  He 
was  in  the  North  Carolina  Legislaturtj  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  was  speaker  in  17()2-6r).  He 
warmly  opposed  the  Stamj)  Act  (which  se*-); 
assisted  Governor  Tryt>n  in  suppressing  the 
Regulator  movement  in  1771  (see  Jirffiihiiorn), 
but  s<Mm  afterwards  became  a  zealous  Whig. 
He  was  an  active  jiatriot,  and  because  he  hnl 
five  hundred  men  to  destrov  Fort  Johnson 
(which   see)    he    was   denounceil   as    a   rebel. 


followed.     Several  houses  were  injunMl  by  the 
grape  and  round  shot,  and  three  of  8ears*s  party 
I  were  killed.     Terror  seized  the  inhabitants  as 
!  the  rumor  spread  that  the  city  was  to  be  sacked 
and  burned.     Hundreds  of  men,  women,  and 
children  were  seen,  at  midnight,  hurrying  fn»m 
the  town  to  places  t>f  safety.     The  exasperation 
of  the  citizens  was  intense;  and  Tryon,  taking 
counsel  of  his  fears,  took  refuge  on  another  ves- 
sel of  war  in  the  harbor,  whence,  like  Dnimiore, 
he  attempted  to  exercise  authority  as  governor. 
Among  the  citizens  led  by  Sciirs  was  Alexander 
Hamilton,  then  a  student  in  King's  (Columbia) 
I  (-ollege,  eighteen   years  of  age.      Tlio  cannon 
i  were  removed  from  the  battery  and  fort,  and 
'  were  hiilden  on  the  colh'ge  grounds.     These  did 
good  service  in  the  patriot  cause  aftcrwanls. 

Aspirations  for  Political  Independence^ 
The  Fihst  in  Amkuica.  With  the  dawn  of 
17G(),  there  were,  here;  and  thert^,  almost  wliis- 


Raising  and  equipi)ing  a  regiment  at  his  own  pered  expressions  of  a  desire  for  political  iude- 
e;cpense,  he  was  appointed  brigadier  of  the  Wil-  pendence  t)f  Cireat  Britain.  Samuel  Adams  bod 
mingt^m  district  in  April.  177().  He  joined  Lin-  talked  of  it  in  i)rivate;  but  in  Virginia,  where 
coin  in  South  Caroliini  in  1778;  and  after  he  !  the  flame  of  resistance  to  the  Stamj)  Act  bnrued 
was  defeate<l  at  Hrier  Creek  (which  s<*e),  in  with  vehemence,  Richard  liland,  in  a  printed 
March,  1771),  he  returned  home.  (Jenenil  Ashe  *' Inquiry  into  the  Rights  of  the  Hiitish  Colo- 
surtered  nun-li  at  the  hands  of  the  liritish  at  nies,"  etc.,  clainnMl  t^'edtmi  from  all  parliamon- 
Wilmington  after  the  battle  at  (iuilford  (which  |  tary  legislati«>n  ;  and  h<«  j)ointed  to  independence 
s*ie),  and  <lied  of  snuill-pox,  which  he  had  ccm-    as  a  remedy  in  case  of  n  refusal  of  ivdi-ess.     He 


tractcil  in  prison. 

Ashmun,  JKiirDi,  Agent  of  the  Colonization 


appealed  to  the  "  law  of  nature  and  those  lights 
of  mankind  which  flow  from  it,''  and  jdeaded 


Societv,  was  born  at  Champlain,  X.  Y.,  in  April,  I  <1>"^  ^*"^  1»*''M>1»-  "1"  «1»^^  Knghsh  colonies  ought  to 
1794 ;  die<l  Aug.2.'>,  1H2H.  He  gradnate<l  at  How-  ^"'  »^  ^'••^**'  '"  <*"^  exercise  of  privileges  as  the 
doin  College  in  181fJ,  and  prepared  for  the  min-  \  P^'^'Pl*^  of  Kngland— Ireedom  from  taxation, cus- 
istrv.     He   was  sent  with  a   reinforeement  t<»  "  ^<»'"«' •>"<*  impositions,  excepting  with  the  con- 


thc>  coh)ny  of  Liberia  (\vhi<'h  we)  in  1822,  where 
he  acted  as  hrgislator,  soldier,  and  eiiginefrr  in 
constructing  i(»rtitications.  He  had  a  force  of 
only  Ihirty-live  men  and  hoys,  with  which  he 
rr>piilsed  the  attacks  of  eight  hundrt'd  natives. 
His  wife  died,  and  he,  att.'ickiMl  by  fevers,  was 
coin)»elled,  by  br(»ken  health,  to  sail  for  Ameri- 
cu.    A  fortnight  after  his  arrival  at  New  Haven, 


sent  of  their  general  asseinhlies.  He  denounced 
the  navigation  laws  (which  see)  as  unjust  tow- 
ards the  colonies,  because  the  latter  wei*e  not 
represented  in  Parliament.  This  was  but  an 
expression  of  sentiments  then  rapidly  spread- 
ing, and  which  soon  grew  into  strong  desires 
for  political  indej>endeiice. 

Assassination  of  President  Lincoln.    On 
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the  moiiiiug  of  April  14, 1865,  General  Grant  ar-  ABaooiated  Loyalista,  Board  of.  This 
riv<^d  in  Washiugtoii,  and  attended  a  lue'etiiig  hoard,  formed  in  the  winter  of  1779-tiO,  was  or- 
of  the  Cahinet  at  eleven  o'clock.  An  arrange-  gauized  for  the  parpose  of  emhodying  such 
meut  was  made,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  for  American  loyalist-s  us  did  not  desire  to  enter 
the  President  and  the  General  to  attend  Ford's  military  life  as  a  profession,  hnt  were  anxious 
Theatre  in  the  evening,  and  a  hox  was  engaged,  to  serve  the  king.  William  Franklin,  only  son 
The  General  was  called  to  New  York,  and  did  of  Dr.  F'ranklin,  and  the  last  royal  governor  of 
not  attend.  The  President,  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  New  Jersey,  was  made  president  of  the  hoard ; 
and  a  little  party,  were  there.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  and  in  the  course  of  1780-81  they  collected  a  con- 
seated  in  a  high -hack  chair.  The  play  was  siderahle  navy  of  small  vessels  in  Long  Island 
Our  American  Cousin;  and  jnst  hefore  its  close,  Sound  for  predatory  ex  |)ed  it  ions,  making  Oyster 
at  a  little  past  ten  o'clock,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  Bay  its  general  rendezvous.  They  estahlishcd 
an  actor  hy  profession,  entered  the  President's  their  headquarters  at  Lloyd's  Neck,  an  elevated 
box,  closeil  and  fastened  the  door  hehind  him,  promontory  between  Oyster  Bay  and  Huuting- 
and  with  a  Derringer  pistol  in  one  hand  and  a  ton  harbor,  where  the  Tories  hatl  erected  a  small 
dagger  in  the  other,  he  rested  the  former  on  the  fort.  The  chief  operations  of  the  association 
back  of  the  chair  and  shot  the  President.  The  were  directed  against  the  Whig  inhabitants  on 
ball  entered  behind  the  ear,  passed  through  his  Long  Island  and  the  neighboring  shores.  Thera 
brain,  and  lodged  near  one  of  his  eyes.  The  were  branches  in  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere. 
Pn^sident  lived  nine  hours  afterwards,  but  in  Their  depredations  aroused  a  tierce  spirit  of  re- 
an  insensible  state.  The  assassin  was  seized  by  taliation,  and  the  manifest  mischief  to  the  royal 
Major  Rathbone,  who  was  in  the  box.  Booth  cause  which  the  association  was  working  caused 
dropped  his  pistol,  struck  Rathbone  on  the  arm  its  dissolution  at  the  close  of  1781. 

with  his  dagger,  tore  away  from  his  grasp,  rush-         .^       -  ^  «       ,        /.^i.ixt- 
J  ^     x.     J^    4.    r  4.1     1           -^i    xi       1        •            Aator.  John  Jacob,  founder  of  the  Astor  Li- 
ed to  the  front  of  the  box  with  the  gleaming  ,         ^,'     ^    ,           ,  ^xxr  ^^    ^  m 

weapou  in  his  hand,  and  shontiug  "  Sic  semper  "JT^V  V^^'^  'I"^  v™  at  Waldorf,  Germai^, 

tvraVnia''  (So  n>ay  it  always  Ik,  with  tyrant^-  f "  J  l'-/^^?'  '^\^  "'  N'"'  York  c.ty,  March  29 

^1  ..  J.1  1    rir-     •   •  \  1  1  1848.     Joininir  his  brother,  a  dealer  m  musical 

the  motto  on  the  seal  of  Virginia),  leaped  upon  .  :    >  "      "»"^ ""*»**   •c**!^!  i  i  «•  loi^*.* 

,,.       X ^      TT „  1      i.j"i  A  c      ^  instruments  III  London,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 

the  stage.     He  was  booted  and  spurred  for  a  •      i        x-i   ^  ^        ^         i  -A 

night  ride.    One  of  his  spnrs  caught  in  tlie  flag,  """»>"e«l  until  he  was  twenty,  when,  with  a 

and  he  fell.     RUing,  he  turned  to  the  audience  T")   "  »    f  ■!!'"'       ^^"^     f"',""  "J,    1" 

and  ~iid,  "The  South  is  avenged!"  and  then  es-  y^^'     ««!>•"!'  "P  »  vast  fur-trajle  with  the 

eaped  by  a  back  door.     There  he  inonuted  a  J"* '»"»,  extending  his  business  to  the  mouth  of 

%    -.«  ™.i,;«i.  «  K^.r  i,«.i  i.^i.i  f  «  k:«,  i\ .  1  ««,.^o«  Columbia  River,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  he 

h(»rse  which  a  boy  had  held  for  him,  lied  across  -       ,    ,  ^,     ^^    \.        j.  .•         i.  *   x     •     •     *cm 

the    Anacosta,   and    found    temp<.rary    refuge  ^"""^':'^       ,     «      *"'        .• "  "^.^"^"f"  "*  *,**"• 

among  sv.npathizing  friends  in  Maryland.    The  ^^  ^^'^  »'"» .otLor  operations  m  trade,  and  by 

i*«.   :.i  .,*     i:^.i    ♦!. :   „^„«.    :    -    a,«:i    ic  investments  lu  real  estate,  he  accumulated  vast 

President    died   the    next    morning,  April    15.  ,,,       -,  .  ^    i   r-        ^       j     i  xi. 

Booth  was  pursued  and  overtaken  in  Virginia,  ^^'^''^^^V  ,  "«^  appropriated  four  hundred  thon- 
' concealed  in  a  barn.     He  refused  to  surrender:  ^^^^  do  lars  for  establishing  a  hbrary  m  the 
The  bani  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  assjissin  was  ^^^^  «^  ^"^^T  V^*^'  ^"*^  afterwards  added  an  en- 
shot  by  a  sergeant.     The  President's  body  was  ^<^w"^®"^  *""^- 

embalmed  and  taken  back  to  his  home  in  Astor  Library,  The,  was  founded  nnder  the 
Springfield  by  almost  the  same  route  as  he  w^ent  provisions  of  the  will  of  John  Jacob  Astor  (which 
to  the  capital  more  than  four  years  before,  see),  who  bequeathed  $400,000  "for  the  estab- 
Every  where  funeral  honors  were  performed,  and  lishment  of  a  public  library  in  the  city  of  New 
the  loyal  people  of  the  land  were  his  sincere  York."  It  was  placed  under  the  care  of  eleven 
mourners.  Foreign  governments  and  distin-  trustees.  At  the  head  of  the  first  board  of  man- 
gnished  men  expressed  their  grief  and  sympa-  agers  was  Washington  Irving;  and  the  mayor 
thy,  and  forty  thousand  French  Democrats  tes-  of  New  York  and  the  chancellor  of  thci  university 
tided  their  appreciation  of  his  character  and  of  the  state  for  the  time  being  are  ejroj^cio  mem- 
services  by  causing  a  ni.ignificent  gold  medal  hers  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Aided  by  Dr.  J.  G. 
to  be  struck  and  present<*d  to  the  President's  Coggswell,  one  of  the  tnistees,  Mr.  Astor  had,  so 
widow.  (8tse  Lincoln  Medal.)  Mr.  Liucolu*s  re-  early  asl839,purchased  a  number  of  volumes  with 
mains  repose  at  Springfield,  111.  the  ultimate  intention  exjiressed  in  his  will. 

^     .   .., ,  ,  1.     r  i.u    T^  1    X    ^      -1  The  first  meeting  of  the  trustees  was  in  May, 

Aiminlboinfl,  a  branch  of  the  Dakota  family,  toio      i       t^    n  n  •  4.   i 

•   u  1 -.L-  ,      .J       r  xu     %-        1        1-       t  1848,  when  Dr.  Coirgswell  was  appointed  snper- 

mhabiting  each  side  of  the  boundarv-line  be-  .    .    '  ,     .      „     _     *.  x    v  •     *i      ^  n     r 

.,**,.  .^  J  oi  X  1  T»    i.-  1    a'       .      .-  mtendent.     He  went  to  huropo  in  the  fall  of 

tween  the  United  States  and  British  America  in  -q.q       ^,  ,.       .i  „     i      i    *    4.1  * 

«-     ^  1  ^#     -x  1         mi  •   •     11  1848,  authorized  to  purchase  books  to  the  amount 

Montana  and  Manit<iba.     Thev  were  oriffinally      vAiinfu\f\     u  u       *  .r  *i  11 

i.    x--,.!     V     IX       o-  1    i.     ru.  1  .^x  of  $20,000.    He  was  absent  four  months,  and  col- 

a  part  of  the  Yankton  Sionx,  but,  after  a  bitter  ,     .    ,  o^nAn       1  i^     •         *i         •  •*    * 

*       ,     ,      ^  XL  ...   1  !•         .L.  lected  20,000  volumes.     During  other  visits  to 

quarrel  about  women,  they  separated  from  the  ^ 


as  1640.     In  1871  the  number  of  Assiniboins  in  .^,      ,.,  1       i„  1  r    «.  •     1       *i 

-.1.    »T  -x  J  Ox  X  x-      i.    1     X  IT        XI  (the  library  room  one  hundred  feet  m  length 

the  United  states  was  estimated  at  four  thou-  ;^,,,,  H,.,,..f,f„r  ;„  ,,i,lth)  having  become  filled, 

suid  eight  hundred  and  fifty.  ^Vi,,;.,^-  g  ^^,„^  ^,,,^^j  ;„„  „f  ^^^  f„„„,i^^^  ^^^^ 

Court  OF.  (See  Court  0/ Assistants.)  a  lot  of  laud  adjoining  to  the  trustees,  on  which 
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another  library  building  was  erected  in  1859. 
Btith  builtlingH  may  contain  200,000  volunieH, 
and  are  rapidly  iilling  np.  In  December,  1866, 
William   13.  Astor  made  a  further  donation  to 
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rival  ntthe  Chattahoochee  (which  Bee)  nutil  the 

middle  of  July.    Sherman  was  eight  miles  from 

the  city.     On   the  17th  he  resumed  ofieusi^'e 

i  and  active  operations,  by  throwing  T]ioma»*8 


the  library  of  $50,(MX),  and  at  his  death,  in  1877,  i  anny  across  the  Chattahoochee,  close  to  Sobn- 
he  made, by  lii.H  will,  fnrihcr  provision  for  the,  field's  right,  with  directionn  to  move  forwanl. 
enlargement  of  the  library.  I  McPherson  moved  against  the  railway  east  of 

Athabascaa.  A  nsitit>n  of  North  American  i  I>e<^atnr,  and  destroyeil  (Jnly  18)  four  miles  of 
Indians  divided  into  two  great  families,  «,i,e  I  the  track.  Schofleld  seize<l  Decatnr.  At  the  same 
lM»rdering  on  the  EHqnifnaux  in  the  northwest,  !  *""«  Thomas  crossed  Peach-tree  Creek,  on  the 


and  the  other  stretching  along  the  Mexican 
frontier  from  Texas  to  tjie  Gulf  of  California. 
The  domain  of  the  northern  family  extends 
across  the  continent  from  Hudson's  Hay  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  There  are  some  smaller  bands 
of  the  siinie  nation,  scattered  along  the  Pacific 


19th,  in  the  face  of  the  Confe«1erate  intrench^ 
ments,  skirmishing  heavily  at  every  step.  At  this 
juncture.  General  lionsscau,  who  had  swept 
through  Alabama  and  Northern  Georgia,  joined 
Sherman  with  2000  cavalry.  On  the  20th  the 
National   armieH  had  all  closed  in,  converging 


coast  from  Cook's  Inlet  to  Umpqna  Kiver,  in    towanls  Atlanta,  and  at  4  o'clock  P.M.  the  Con- 
Oregon.     Tlie  northern  family  is  divided  into  a    federates,  under  Hood  (see  Arniif  Changes  at  At- 


large  number  of  tribes,  none  of  them  particular- 
ly distinguisiied.  The  population  of  the  north- 
ern family  is  estimated  at  32,000,  that  of  the 
scattered  band.H  at  25,000,  and  the  southern  fam- 
ily at  17,000.  The  latter  includes  the  Navajos 
and  those  fierce  rovers,  the  Apaches,  with  N\hich 


1anta)t  made  a  sortie,  and  struck  Hooker's  corps 
wirli  great  strength.  The  Confederates  were  re- 
pulsed and  driven  back  to  their  in  trench  ments. 
The  entire  National  loss  in  this  conflict  was 
1500  men  ;  Sherman  estimated  that  of  the  Con- 
federates at  not  less  than  5000  men.     Ho<k1  left 


the  government  of  the  United  States  has  had  j  on  the  field  500  dead,  1000  severely  wonnded, 
mucli  to  do.  (See  yarajoa  and  Jpaches.)  The  i  and  many  prisoners.  On  the  morning  of  the 
southern  family  al8<»  includes  the  Lipans  on  the  '  21st,  the  Confederates  had  abandoned  their  po- 
borders  of  Texas.  (See /.i;MiM«.)  The  Athabascas  silion  on  the  south  side  of  Peach-tree  Creek, 
are  distinguished  for  their  heavy  beards,  short    and  Sherman   believed  they  wei'e  evacuating 


hands  and  ftiet,  and  square,  massive  heads.  I  Atlanta.  He  presstMl  on  towards  the  town  in  a 
They  derive  their  name  frcmi  Lake  Athabasca,  narrow  semicircle,  when,  at  the  average  dis- 
in  British  North  America,  in  latitude  59^  north,  tanee  of  two  miles  from  it,  the  Nationals  were 
and  half-way  between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  |  confronted  by  an  inner  line  of  intreuchments 
Rocky  Mountains.  They  claim  to  have  come  much  stronger  than  the  one  just  abandoned, 
from  the  West,  over  a  series  of  islands,  and  from  .  Behind  these  swarmed  a  Confederate  host.  On 
a  land  covered  with  snow.  S<mie 
observers  trace  in  their  language  and 
features  a  resemblance  to  the  Tartar 
race. 

Atlanta,  Fa'acuatiox  of.  Hood, 
flanked  out  of  Atlanta,  was  joined  by 
Hardee  near  Jon<'sb<u-ough.  He  left  the 
city  half  in  ruins  by  incendiary  fires. 
The  NatitMials  marched  in  (Sept.  2, 
1864)  with  drums  beating  and  flags 
flying.  Two  days  afterwards,  Sher- 
nnin  issued  an  order  for  the  inhabit- 
ants to  leave  tlm  town  within  five 
days,  that  the  place  might  be  ap- 
propriated to  military  purposes.  He 
deemed  the  measure  hunniue,  under 
the  circumstances,  for  he  expected 
the  Confederates  to  attack  him  there. 
To  a  remonstrance  by  Hood,  he  m- 
plied,  "Got!  will  judge  me  in  good 
time,  and  he  will  pronounce  whether 
it  be  more  humane  to  fight  with  a 
town  full  of  women  and  the  families 
of  a  brav(>  people  at  our  backs,  or  to 
i*emove  tlieui  in  time  to  places  of 
safety  auKMig  their  own  friends."  In 
a  few  days  Atlanta  was  thoroughly 
evacuated  by  the  civilians. 

Atlanta  (Gk<>R(]Ia),  Siegr  ani> 
Captitrr  of  ( lti64).  The  nuiin  National 
and  Confederate  annies  remained 
quiet  in  their  camiis  after  their  or- 
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the  23d,  McPhereon  inove<l  from  Decatur  to  jm- 
sail  this  strong  line ;  Logan's  corps  formed  his 
centre,  Dodge's  his  right,  and  Blair's  his  left. 
The  latter  had  driven  the  Confederates  from  a 
commanding  eminence  the  evening  heforc,  and 
the  Nationals  proceeded  to  plant  a  battery  npon 
it.  Hood  had  left  a  snfficient  nnniber  of  troops 
in  front  of  Sherman  to  hold  them,  and,  by  a 
night  march  to  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Nation- 
aK*4,  St  r nek  them  a  severe  and  nuexpected  blow, 
it  fell  with  heaviest  force  on  the  division  of 
(■eiieral  G.  A.  Smith,  of  Blair's  corps.  McPher- 
Hou  ha<l  ridden  from  Sherman  to  Dodge's  mov- 
ing colnmn,  and  had  entered  a  wood  almost 
alone,  for  ob.<^rvation,  in  the  reair  of  Smith's  col- 
nmn. At  that  moment  Hanlee  charged  upon 
the  Nationals,  and  his  men  were  ponring  into  a 
gap  between  Blair  and  Dodge.  McPherson  had 
just  given  an  onler  from  his  place  in  the  wood 
for  a  brigade  to  fill  that  gap,  when  the  bullet  of 
a  Mhar)>-Hhooter  killed  him.  His  body  wus  re- 
covered during  the  heat  of  the  battle  that  en- 
sued. Logan  inmiediately  took  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee.  At  that  moment  the 
battle  was  general  all  along  the  line,  and  raged 
fiercely  for  several  hours.  At  4  o'clock  P.M. 
there  was  a  brief  lull  in  the  contest.  Then  a 
charge  of  the  Confederates  broke  Logan's  line, 
pushed  back  a  brigade  in  much  disorder,  and 
took  possession  of  two  important  batteries. 
Sherman  ordered  up  reinforcements,  and  Logan 
mK)n  rec<»vered  the  gronnd  lost.  Very  soon  the 
CoufiMlenites  gave  way  and  fell  back  to  their  de- 
fences. The  losses  on  both  sides  were  heavy. 
That  of  the  Nationals  was  «$722,  of  whom  about 
tOOO  were  prisoners.  Generals  Thomas  and 
Schotield  having  well  closed  up,  Hood  was 
firmly  held  behind  his  inner  line  of  intrench- 
ments.  Sherman  concluded  to  make  a  flank 
movement,  and  sent  Stonemau  with  about  5000 
cavalry,  and  McCook  with  another  mounted 
fonre,  inclnding  Rousseau's  cavalry,  to  destroy 
the  railways  in  Hood's  rear.  McCook  performed 
his  part  well  (see  McCook^s  liaid);  but  Stone- 
man,  departing  from  Sherman's  instructions,  did 
not  accomplish  mnch.  Simultaneously  with 
these  raids,  Slocum  began  (Jnly  27)  a  flanking 
movement  from  Atlanta.  Hood  had  penetrated 
Sherman's  design,  knew  of  changes  in  his  army, 
and  acted  promptly.  Under  cover  of  an  artil- 
lery fire,  he  moved  out  with  the  larger  part 
of  his  army  (July  28),  with  the  expectation  of 
finding  Howard's  forces  in  confnsion.  He  was 
mistaken,  and  disastrous  conseqnences  folio we<l. 
He  threw  heavy  masses  of  his  troops  upon  Lo- 
gan's corps  on  Howard's  right,  and  was  met  by 
a  fire  that  made  fearful  havoc  in  their  ranks. 
They  recoiled,  but  returned  to  the  attack  again 
and  again.  The  battle  raged  fearfully  from 
noon  until  about  4  o'ch»ck,  when  the  Confeder- 
ates retired  to  their  intrencliments,  leaving  sev- 
eral hundred  of  their  dead  on  the  field.  Hood's 
entire  loss  in  this  struggle  was  about  5000  men  ; 
that  of  the  Nationals  did  not  exceed  600.  Lo- 
gan captured  2000  muskets,  and  took  2^^  pris- 
oners. Sherman  extended  his  right  along  an 
intrenched  line  to  the  Junction  of  two  railways 
mt  East  Pointy  over  which  came  the  supplies  for  | 


Atlanta  and  Hood's  army ;  and  the  latter,  ex- 
tending a  parallel  line  of  works,  stood  on  the 
defensive.  Sherman's  long-range  guns  kindled 
destructive  fires  in  Atlanta.  At  length  Hooil, 
who  had  lost  half  his  infantry  in  nish  encoun- 
tei*s,  in  sheer  desperation  sent  out  Wheeler  with 
his  cavalry'  to  break  up  Sherman's  connnunica- 
tions  and  capture  snp))lies.  Kil])atrick  made  a 
successful  counter-movement.  On  the  25th  all 
of  Sherman's  munitions  of  war,  supplies,  ami 
sick  and  wounded  men  were  sent  to  his  in- 
trenched position  on  the  Chattahoochee,  the 
siege  of  Atlanta  was  raised,  and  the  Nationals 
began  a  grand  flanking  movement,  which  events 
had  delayed,  and  which  finally  caused  Hood  to 
abandon  the  coveted  post,  cross  the  Chatta- 
hoochee, and  unike  a  formidable  raid  upon 
Sherman's  communications.  The  Nationals  en- 
tered Atlanta  as  victors  on  Se)>t.  2, 18G4,  and 
the  national  flag  was  unfurled  over  the  court- 
house. 

Atlanta  to  the  Sea.  When  General  Sher- 
man hail  resolved  to  march  through  the  heart 
of  Georgia  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  he  dele- 
gated to  General  Thomas  full  power  over  all 
the  trooi>s  under  his  (Sherman's)  command  ex- 
cepting four  corps.  He  also  gave  him  com- 
mand of  two  divisions  of  A.  J.  Smith's,  then  re- 
turning from  the  expulsion  of  Price  from  Mis- 
souri, also  of  all  the  garrisons  in  Tennessee,  and 
all  the  cavalry  of  the  Military  Division  except- 
ing a  division  under  Kilpntrick,  which  he  re- 
served for  operations  in  Georgia.  General  Wil- 
son had  just  arrived  from  Petersburg  to  take 
command  of  the  cavalry  of  the  army.  He  was 
sent  to  NaHhville  to  gather  up  all  the  Union 
cavalry  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  report 
to  Thomas.  It  wns  believed  that  Thomas  now 
had  strength  sufficient  to  keep  Hood  out  of 
Tennessee,  whose  force  then  was  about  thirty- 
five  thousand  infantry  and  t<en  thousand  caval- 
ry. When,  on  Nov.  1,  Hood  was  laying  a  pon- 
toon bridge  over  the  Tennessee  at  Flonjuce  for 
the  invasion  of  Tennessee,  Sherman,  who  had 
pursued  him,  turned  his  forces  towards  Atlanta, 
his  troops  destroying  all  the  mills  and  fonnderies 
at  Rome,  and  diKmantling  the  railway  from  the 
Etowah  River  to  the  Chattahoochee.  The  rail- 
ways around  Atlanta  were  <lestroyed,  and  on 
Nov.  14  the  fi)rces  destined  for  the  great  march 
were  concentrated  around  that  doomed  city. 
Those  forces  were  composed  of  four  army  corj>s, 
the  right  wing  commanded  by  General  O.  O. 
Howard,  and  tlie  left  wing  by  General  H.  W. 
Slocum.  Howard's  right  was  composed  of  the 
corps  of  Generals  Osterhaus  and  Blair,  and 
the  left  of  the  corps  of  Generals  J.  C.  Davis 
and  A.  S.  W^illiams.  General  Kilpatrick  com- 
manded the  cavalry,  couHisting  of  one  divi- 
sion. Sherman's  entire  force  numbered  sixty 
thousand  infantry  and  artillery  and  five  thou- 
sand live  hundred  cavalry.  On  Nov.  11,  Sher- 
man cut  the  telegraph  wires  that  connect^^d 
Atlanta  with  Washington,  and  his  army  be- 
came an  isolated  colnnm  in  the  heart  of  an 
enemy's  country.  It  began  its  march  f[»r  the 
sea  on  the  morning  of  the  14t.h,  when  the 
entire  city  of  Atlanta — excepting  its  court- 
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boniv.  chiircheii,  mid  ihvi-llirigB  —  wan  rommit-  ]  Mililien.  But  the  people  (lid  none  of  tbeae 
ted  to  tlie  flames.  The  hiiildiiiKH  in  the  liort  tliiti^  and  ouly  about  oue  linndi'Ml  convict* 
of  the  city,  covering  tw<i  liiiiidrcd  acrm  of  !  accepted  tbe  ofli-r.  All  confldeuce  iu  "Preri- 
irToiiiiil,  fiiTined  n  gri'Ht  coiiHii^^rHtioii ;  and,  ^  dciit  Davis''  and  the  Ccnfederete  govemmeiit 
whilii  till'  lire  trnH  rngliTg,  the  baiidH  played,  |  bad  diwippoarMl  in  GeorgiH,  aud  a  great  por- 
aiiil  tbe  MnldlerH  rliitiited  the  Htirriiig  air  and  ;  tioa  of  tli«  i>rcip1i!  wore  Mitisfied  tbat  it  was,  a<t 
wonln,  '*  Juliii  IlrDWii'H  soul  giien  niarohiog :  they  expresxnl  it,  "  tbe  rivli  man's  war,  aiiit  tho 
■111 !"  (iieis  lirovv'ii  Itnid.)  For  Ihirty-eix  days  j  poor  man's  figlit,"  aud  would  no  longer  lend 
tbat  anny  iiiovi-d  tbniiij^h  Georgia,  with  very  IbemselvcB  to  tho  autliorities  at  Hicbmonil. 
little  oppoHitioD,  HuliniHtiiig  ulf  the  country.  The  National  army  looved  steadily  forwanl. 
It  was  a  sort  of  milTttiry  iiromenadc,  reqniriug  I  At  GriswoldHvillc  thero  was  a  sbaip  engigc- 
vcry  little  military  okill  iu  the  iierfonnntii^,  mntit  (Nov.  22,  lt«64)  with  a  portion  of  Har- 
and  an  little  pergonal  jiruwess.  It  wos  giuiiil  j  dee's  tmops  scut  n]>  fnnii  Savannah,  and  acv- 
iu  coiiin-piion,  anil  eiisily  exci-iited.  Yet  on  eral  brigndea  of  militia.  The  CoufederatM 
that  inimli  then^  were  many  dw^ds  that  tested  ^  weni  repulKctl  with  a  loss  of  twenty-five  bnn- 
thu  prowKHH  and  ilaring  of  tho  soldiers  on  iMith  drcd  men.  Ilowanl  could  have  taken  llacon 
aiilcB.  Kil|>ittrii-li's  tirat  ilash  ai-nms  the  Flint  atYer  this  biuw  npou  its  defenders,  but  such 
River  aud  aK"i"><t  Wheeler's  cavalry,  and  then  l  vun  not  a  t"*'^  "f  Shcnnau'a  plaii.  The  Ka- 
towards  Macon,  burning  a  train  iif  eoiti  and  tiuiials  wi>ni  attaekei)  at  the  Oconee  River 
leariiiK  np  The  railway,  gitve  tlie  Ciinfederates  |  while  laying  a  iKintuoii  brid<re,  hnt  the  OMail- 
It  aiispiciou  of  Sherman's  inteiilioiis.  There  ante,  largely  evinpiMied  of  Wlieeler's  cavalry, 
was  wide-fpii^oil  eiiustematlon  in  (tciirgin  aud  ^  were  defeated.  Kilpntrick  made  a  feint  tow. 
Soiitii  Canitimi,  for  the  iuvader'a  ilesliuation  anls  AiigiiHta  to  miHlead  the  Confederates  as 
was  nncertaiu.  UcauregartI  was  hent  Irom  the  to  Shcnnau's  dcHtinntion,  also  to  cover  the 
Ap[H>maltoi  to  the  Kavaniiaii  to  F«nrn>nt  the '  passage  of  (ho  army  over  the  Ogeechee  River. 
Nnllonnls.  He  scut  before  him  a  manifesto  In  anil,  if  ]Missible,  to  relenso  Union  captives  in 
u'liich  lie  said,  "  Destniy  all  the  roads  in  ^illc^-    the    prisou  •  pen    at   Milieu.       Kilpatrick    and 


ninii's  front,  flank,  i 
fal  in  rrovitlenre."  Iti^njnjiiin  II.  Hill,  of  (ieor- 
gia.  In  tho  t'oiifederate  (^ingress  at  Kiehuioiid. 
wrote  to  the  pcoph-  of  his  slate,  '*  Evi>ry  citiiien 
with  his  Kuii  aud  overj-  negni  with  his  s|inde 
and  a\e  can  do  the  work  of  a  soldiiT.  You 
can  destroy  the  eueuiy  by  relanling  his  march. 
Be  linn!"  The  n-piiwntntives  of  Ueorgla  in 
Ihp  (^imfederatj'  (;»ngresH  i-allcd  uikiu  tiielr 
lH>»p1e  til  lly  to  ariiiH.  "  Itetnove  your  negroes, 
iiorm-a,  eatlle.  niid  pnivisions  from  Sherman's 


,"  tiiey 


nd  block  I 


1  nil  bride 
the  roads  in  bis  rcntto.  Akhii 
front.  Hank,  and  renr.  liy  iii; 
I<nt  blin  have  no  rest.''  Ami 
lK-f«n-  hu  tlpil  from  .Milhdg. 
proiieh  of  the  Viitimials,  issncil  a  proclinna- 
tioti  onlering  a  h-vy  rn  maimc  of  the  whole 
while  popnbitinii  <if  the  atafe  lH-tweeii  tin- 
■gen  of  sixteen  and  forty -llvo.  aud  olferiug 
jmnlon  to  prlsoncm  In  tbe  iH'iiilentiary  if  they 
.would   voliiuteer   and   prove   Iheinselves  goasi 


Wheeler  hnd  si'verul  skimiiHlies,  but  da  ne- 
vcru  Imttles.  <)u  Nov.  'M\  Sherman's  whole 
army,  excepting  i>ue  corps,  had  luissed  tlie 
Ogi-eebee.  I'liia  was  a  nimst  skilful  mantenvre; 
anil  uow,  having  ilestroyed  tho  principal  rail- 
ways In  tiieorgia  over  long  distances,  Sbemian 
was  prepareil  to  make  a  final  conqneat  of 
the  stale.  Moving  on  iM>iiwan1,  tbe  diviaioii 
of  lla/i-n  bad  a  M-vere  skimiieh  (Dec.  4)  at 
Statesbiirg,  south  of  the  Ogeeeliee.  The  Con- 
I  federates  were  dtspeiwd.  On  the  same  day 
'  Kilpalriek  fought  Wbeclev  on  the  railway 
iH-tween  Milieu  and  AnguKlii,  dnive  him  frtim 
bis  bai'riendes  thi-ongii  Wnyiiesborongh,  and 
pushed  liini  eight  miles,  wbilo  u  snpport- 
ing  colnniM  of  I'nion  infanlry  under  Biiird 
were  tearing  up  tlie  railway  and  deatroyjug 
liridgi's.  When  Slicnnau  reached  Milieu,  the 
I  I'nion  prisoners  had  Iwen  removed;  and  he 
pushed  »ii,  aiiiii)  swnmps  and  sand^,  with  tbe 
city  of  Savannah,  when*  Hardee  was  in  com- 
mand, as  Ids  chief  iibjt'ct.  Kil)>atrick  awl 
Diiint   covered  the  ii-ai'  of  the  wing  columns 
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Wtweea  the  Ogeechee  and  Savannah  rivers. 
There  was  some  skirmishing,  hut  no  Confud- 
erates  in  force  were  seen  until  within  tifteeu 
miles  of  the  city  of  Savannah.  All  the  roads 
leading  into  that  city  were  obstructed  by  felled 
trees,  earthworks,  and  artillery-.  These  were 
tnmeil,  and  by  Dec.  10  the  Confederates  were  all 
driven  within  their  lines,  and  Savannah  was  com- 
pletely beleaguered;  but  the  only  approaches 
to  it  wore  by  five  narrow  causeways.  They 
had  broken  communications,  so  that  no  sup[dies 
could  be  received  in  Savannah.  Sherninii  sought 
to  make  the  Ogeechee  an  avenue  of  supply, 
oceauwanl,  for  his  army,  and  to  couinuniicute 
with  the  Union  fleet  outride.  The  latter  was 
soon  efiected.  Fort  McAllister,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ogeechee,  was  in  the  way,  and,  on  the 
13th,  Slocum  ordered  General  Haizen  to  caiTy  it 
by  assault.  It  was  a  strong  enclosed  redoubt, 
garrisoned  by  two  hundred  men.  It  was  car- 
rie<l  (see  McAllister ^  Fort) ;  and  this  was  the 
brilliant  ending  of  the  march  from  Atlanta  to 
the  sea.  It  opened  to  Sherman's  army  a  new 
base  of  supplies.  Sherman  communicated  with 
the  officers  of  the  lleet,  and,  on  Dec.  17,  he  sum- 
moned Hanlee  to  suiTeuder.  Hardee  refused. 
Perceiving  the  arrangements  made  to  cut  off 
his  retreat  to  Charleston,  Hardee  secretly  with- 
drew on  the  dark  and  stormy  night  of  Dec.  20, 
and,  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  escaped  to  that 
city.  The  National  army  took  pos^session  of 
Savannah  on  Dec.  22, 1864.  On  the  26th  Sher- 
man wrote  to  President  Lincoln :  **  I  beg  to 
present  to  yon,  as  a  Christmas  gift,  the  city 
of  Siivannah,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  heavy 
guns  and  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  also  about 
twenty -five  thousand  bales  of  cotton."  On 
his  march  Sherman  had  lived  generously  off 
the  country,  which  was  abundantly  filled  with 
provisions.  He  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
army  13,000  beeves,  160,000  bushels  of  corn, 
more  than  5000  tons  of  fodder,  besides  a 
large  number  of  sheep,  swine,  fowls,  and 
quantities  of  potatoes  and  rice.  He  forced 
into  the  service  5000  horses  and  4000  mules. 
He  captured  1328  prisoners  and  167  guns ; 
barne<l  20,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  captured 
and  secured  to  the  government  25,000  bales. 
Full  10,000  negroes  followed  the  ^ag  to  Savan- 
nah, and  many  thousands  nun^e,  chiefly  wom- 
en and  children,  hail  been  turned  back  at  the 
crossings  of  rivers.  So  families  wore  sepa- 
rated. 

Atlantic  Telegraph*  I"  1^43  (Aug.  10), 
Professor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  who  had  en- 
doweil  the  electro -magfietic  telegraph  (which 
see)  with  intellectual  power,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
remarked,  after  alluding  to  recent  experiments, 
"  The  practical  inference  from  this  law  is,  that 
a  telegraphic  communication  on  my  plan  may, 
with  certainty,  be  established  across  the  At- 
lantic. Startling  as  this  may  now  seem,  the 
time  will  come  when  this  project  will  be  re- 
alized.'' Almost  eleven  years  afterwards  an 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  telegraphic 
communication  between  America  and  Ennipe 
by  means  of  an  insulated  metallic  cable  uu- 1 


der  the  sea.  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  a  New  York 
merchant,  was  applied  to  for  aid  in  complet- 
ing a  land  line  of  telegraph  on  the  Morse  plan, 
then  in  the  course  of  construction  across  New- 
foundland—  about  four  hundred  miles.  The 
question  occurred  to  him,  Why  not  carry  the 
line  across  the  ocean  ?  and  with  his  usual 
pluck  and  energy  he  proceeded  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  an  enterprise.  On  March 
10,  1854,  five  gentlemen  met  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Field,  on  Grainercy  Park,  New  York,  and 
signed  an  agreement  for  an  association  called 
"The  Now  York,  Newfoundland,  and  London 
Telegraph  Company."  They  obtained  from 
the  Le«;islature  of  Newfoundland  a  charter 
guaranteeing  an  exclusive  right,  for  fifty  years, 
to  establish  a  telegraph  from  the  American 
continent  to  that  island,  and  thence  to  Eu- 
rope. These  gentlemen  were  Peter  Cooper, 
Moses  Taylor,  Marshall  O.  Roberts,  Chan<ller 
White,  and  Cyrus  W.  Field.  Twenty -five 
years  afterwards,  all  but  one  ( Mr.  White ) 
were  living,  and  again  met  in  the  same  room, 
and  around  the  same  table  wlieroon  that  as- 
sociation was  signed,  with  the  same  attorney 
of  the  association,  then  engaged,  David  Dud- 
ley Field.  Mr.  Cooper  was  chosen  president 
of  the  company.  Mr.  Field  procured  a  cable 
in  England  to  span  the  waters  between  Cape 
Ray  and  Capo  Breton  Island.  It  was  sent  out 
in  1855,  and  was  lost  in  an  attempt  to  lay  it. 
It  was  recovered,  and  was  sueci»)sfully  laid  in 
1856.  The  same  year  Mr.  Fiehl  organized  in 
London  the  "Atlantic  Telegraph  Company" 
to  carry  the  line  across  the  ocean.  Mr.  Field 
snbscril)ed  for  one  fourth  of  the  stock  of  the 
company.  The  American  and  British  govern- 
ment's gave  them  aid  in  ships,  and  during  1857 
and  1858  expeditions  were  at  sea  laying  a  ca- 
ble across  the  ocean  to  Valentia  on  the  west- 
ern coiist  of  Ireland.  Twice,  in  1857,  the  at- 
tempt fiiiled,  but  W]is  successful  the  following 
year.  Vessels  starting  with  portions  of  the 
cable  from  Newfoundland  and  Ireland  met  in 
mid -ocean  on  Wednesday,  July  2H,  1H58,  and 
on  the  following  day  spliced  the  two  portions, 
and  so  made  a  continuous  line  across  the  ocean. 
It  was  nine  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length, 
and  traversed  water  two  thirds  of  the  distance 
over  two  miles  in  depth.  These  wonderful 
facts  were  communicated  by  Mr.  Field,  by  tel- 
egram, from  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland,  on 
Aug.  5,  1858,  and  created  intense  interest  all 
over  the  country.  The  first  public  messages 
across  the  Atlantic  were  transmitted,  Aug.  16, 
1858,  by  Qneen  Victoria  to  Presi<lent  Buchanan, 
and  by  him  in  an  iinmediato  reply,  in  which 
they  congratulated  each  other  on  tlio  success 
of  the  enterprise  by  which  the  two  countries 
were  connected  by  such  a  mysterious  tie.  The 
queen  hoped  that  it  would  "  prove  an  addi- 
tional link  between  the  nations,  whose  friend- 
ship is  founded  upon  their  coumion  interest 
and  reciprocal  esteem."  To  this  tho  Presi- 
dent cordially  responded,  and  asked  :  "  Will 
not  all  nations  of  Christendom  spontaneously 
unite  in  the  declaration  that  it  shall  be  for- 
ever neutral,  and  that  its  communications  shall 
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bo  beld  sacred  in  passing  to  their  places  of  desti- 
natiou  even  in  the  midst  of  hostilities."  Bon- 
tires  and  ilhiniinations  thronghout  the  Union 
followed  these  connnnnicatioiis.  Tlio  London 
Times  said  (Ang.  6, 1858),  **  Since  the  discovery 
of  Cohimbns,  nothing  has  been  done  in  any  de- 
gree comparable  to  the  vast  enlargement  which 
lias  thus  been  given  to  the  sphere  of  human 
activity."  In  a  very  hIioiI;  time  the  cable  ceased 
to  work,  and  it  was  pronounced  a  failure.  It 
was  even  intimated  that  the  reputed  despatches 
were  only  part  of  a  huge  fraud.  Mr.  Fiehrs 
faith  never  faltered,  though  discouragements 
that  wtmUI  have  paralyzed  the  energies  of  most 
men  were  encountered.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic 
Hoveral  times  to  n^suscitate  the  company.  The 
cable  had  cost  $l,4^0,'25O,  and  the  expenses  of 
the  company  up  to  Dec.l,  1858,  amounted  to 
$1,834,500.  The  civil  war  in  America  broke  out 
in  1861,  and  it  was  not  until  1805  that  another 
expediti(Mi  to  lay  a  cable  was  fitted  out.  The 
(rreai  JCastern  then  carried  an  improved  cable. 
While  laying  it,  a  Hudden  lurch  of  the  ship 
snap]H'>d  the  line,  and  it  was  lost.  The  company 
was  discouraged.  Mr.  Field  went  to  Thomas 
Brassey,  a  great  and  liberal  English  capital- 
ist, and  told  him  that  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Company  had  suddenly  come  to  a  standstill. 
'^•Mr.  Field,"  said  Mr.  Brassey,  "don't  bo  dis- 
couraged; go  down  to  the  company  and  tell 
them  to  go  ahead,  and,  whatever  the  cost,  I 
will  bear  one  tenth  of  the  whole."  That  com- 
pany and  the  "  Telegraph  Construction  and 
Maintenance  Company"  joined  in  forming  a 
new  association  known  as  the  "Anglo-Ameri- 
can Telegrai)h  Company,"  with  a  capital  of 
$3,000,000.  Another  cable  was  laid,  and  i>er- 
mauent  electric  connnuuication  between  Eu- 
rope and  America  was  established  July  27, 
18C15.  After  twelve  years  of  hard  and  anxious 
labor,  during  which  time  Mr.  Field  cros-sed  the 
ocean  nearly  fifty  times,  he  saw  the  great  work 
accomplished.  lie  had  been  nobly  aided  by 
men  in  Phirope  and  Aineriea.  Congress  voted 
him  the  thanks  of  the  nation  and  a  gold  med- 
al, while  the  Prime -ininiNter  of  England  de- 
clared that  it  was  onlv  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  citizen  of  another  country  that  prevented 
his  receiving  high  honors  from  the  British 
government.  The  glory  of  his  achievement 
transcends  all  that  man  could  bestow. 

At  Lee,  Samukl  Joiix,  a  colonel  in  the  Con- 
tinental .'inny,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
17;W;  died  in  Philadelphia,  November,  178<».  He 
commanded  a  company  (»fPenusylvauianH  in  the 
FriMich  and  Indian  War.  Entering  the  Conti- 
nental army,  PtMiUHvlvania  line,  he  c(unmanded 
a  battalion  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  Ang. 
27,  1770,  where  he  \siis  made  ]irisoiM?r  and  re- 
mained some  time  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 
AficrwardH  he  was  appttiiitcMl  a  C(uninis.Hioner  to 
trtMit  with  the  Indiains.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress  from  1778  to  1782. 

Atlbcco,  Battle  at.  (General  Lane  marche<l 
from  Pnebla (Mexico)  in  October,  1847,  to  attack 
the  Mexican  general  Kea,  of  Santa  Afia's  army, 
at  Atlixco,  thirty  miles  from  that  place.    Lane's 


cavalry  first  onconntcred  Rea's  ad%'anced  gnnril, 
and  skirmished  nntil  the  arrival  of  his  ihfantry, 
when  the  Mexicans  full  back  towards  Atlizot*, 
keeping  np  a  running  fight.  Less  thnu  two 
miles  fi-om  that  place  their  main  body  was  difi- 
covered  (Oct.  18, 1847).  Lane's  cavalry  daslied 
in  among  them  and  drove  them  into  a  thick 
chaparral,  which  the  horses  conld  not  ent«r. 
The  cavalry'  dismounted,  entered  the  thicket, 
and  there  a  long  and  tierce  hand-to-hand  en- 
counter ensued.  The  n^st  of  the  Americans  com- 
ing up,  the  Mexicans  were  forced  into  the  town, 
when  Lane^s  artillery,  posted  on  a  hill, cannon- 
aded the  place  most  severely  by  the  light  of  the 
moon.  The  Mexicans  were  driven  away  with 
much  loss.  At  Atlixco  Santa  Ana's  tniops  final- 
ly deserted  him,  and  he  fied  alone  t-owaixls  the 
coast.  So  ended  the  active  hostilities  of  the 
war. 

Attakappas.  This  was  a  tribe  of  Indians 
found  on  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  in  Simthern  Louisiana 
and  Eastern  Texas.  The  Choctaws  named  them 
Art  akappius,  or  Man-eaters.  The  French  were  the 
fii*st  Eun»peaus  who  discovered  them;  and  the 
Attakajtpas  aided  the  latter  in  a  war  with  the 
Natchez  and  ('hiekasaws.  When  Louisiana  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1803,  there  were 
only  about  one  hundn^l  of  this  nation  on  their 
ancient  domain,  near  Vermilion  Bayou, and  they 
had  almost  wholly  disappeared  abont  tift^-  years 
ago.  What  their  real  name  was,  or  whence 
they  came,  may  never  be  known.  Their  lan- 
guage was  peculiar,  composed  of  harsh  mono- 
sy  11a  hies. 

Atti^^andaronk,  Indians  of  the  family  of  the 
Ilurons  and  Iroquois,  named  by  the  French  the 
Neutral  Natiim.  In  early  times  they  inhabited 
both  banks  of  the  Niagara  River,  bnt  were 
mostly  in  Caiuida.  Th<\v  were  first  visited  lu 
1027  by  the  Recollect  father  Daillon,  and  by 
Bri^heuf  and  Chaumonot  in  1642.  The  Iroqnoia 
attacked  th(>m  in  l()r>l-53,  when  a  part  of  them 
submitted  and  joined  the  Senecas,  and  the  re- 
mainder Ih'd  westward  and  joined  the  remnant 
of  the  fallen  Ilurons  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Superior. 

Audubon,  John  James,  ornithologist,  waa 
born  in  New  Orleans,  May  4, 1780;  died  in  New 
York  city,  Jan.  27,  18,')!.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  French  adniinil.  Educated  at  Paris,  he  ac- 
quired much  skill  as  an  artist  under  the  instmo- 
tion  of  the  celebrated  David.  At  the  age  of 
M^venteen  years  he  began  to  make  a  collection 
of  drawings  of  the  birds  of  America,  and  be> 
came  a  most  devoted  student  iif  the  feathered 
tribes  (»f  our  country.  So  early  as  1810  he  went 
d(»wn  the  Ohio  River  with  his  wife  and  child, 
in  an  open  boat,  to  a  congenial  spot  for  a  forest 
honie.  He  visited  almost  every  region  of  the 
United  States.  In  some  of  his  WVstem  excur- 
sitMis,  Wilstm,  the  ornithologist,  was  his  compan- 
ion. In  la^i)  he  went  to  Eiii'opc  to  secure  snU- 
seriptions  to  his  great  work,  The  Birds  of  Amer^ 
ira.  It  was  iHsned  in  numbers,  each  containin|s^ 
five  platCH,  the  subjects  drawn  and  color«>d  the 
size  and  tint«  of  life.     It  was  completed  in 
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fonr  Tolomes,  in  1838.  Of  the  ona  hnnitred  and 
■eTenty  Bobacribeni  to  the  work,  at  SlUOO  each, 
nearly  one  half  came  from  England  and  >'raDi:e. 
He  also  pnpared  a  work  entitled  Omithologieal 
Biograpliir*,  and  bad  parti;  cutnpleted  a  work 
entitled  QimdnipaU  of  Aoierua,  when  be  dind. 
His  two  Hotia,  who  iuherite*!  his  taatea  and  much 
of  bUgeitiiw,  fiuitbed  this  nork,  which  waa  pub- 


lished in  1850.  His  residence,  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Hndson,  on 
Mauhattaa  or  New  York  Island,  not  fat  from 
Washington  Heigh ta. 

AngBT,  Chribtopher  Coi^k,  was  born  in  New 
York  about  18*il,  and  gruduuted  at  West  PoiiiC 
in  1S43.  He  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Generals 
Hopping  and  Cnshing  in  the  war  wilb  Mexico, 
and  in  1801  was  made  a  brigadier-geucral  of  toI- 
nnteers,  after  serving  under  McDowell.  He  took 
command  of  a  division  under  Kaoka,  and  was 
wonnded  at  the  battle  ufCetlar  Mountain  (which 
see).  In  November,  18GS,  be  reported  to  Gen- 
eral Banks  for  service  in  a  Southern  oipedition, 
and  was  made  major-gentral  of  volnnteers  in 
Augnst,  18GS.  General  Anger  woe  very  active' 
vo  the  siege  and  capture  of  Port  Hudson.  From 
October,  1^63,  to  August,  1H6I>,  he  ha<l  cnniniaud 
of  the  Department  of  Washington,  and  in  llj67 
be  was  assigned  to  the  Department  of  the  Plarto. 
In  1869  he  was  made  brigadier -general  U.  S. 

Angtuta,  SiEoz  and  Caitx'be  op  (1781). 
When  Cornwallia  proceeded  to  subjugate  South 
Carolina,  he  sent  Lieutenaut-coluuel  Brown,  a 
Tory  leader,  to  ho1<l  Augusta.  Over  tliis  garri- 
MQ  I^ckeuB  and  Clarke  had  kept  wat^h,  and 
when,  OD  Uay  30, 1781,  they  were  Joined  by  Lee 
and  bis  legion,  they  proceeded  to  in  vest  the  fort 
there.  They  took  Fort  Galpbin,  twelve  miles 
below,  on  theSlst.and  then  an  officer  was  sent  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  Augusta.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Brown  was  one  of  the  niueC  cmel  of  the 
Tories  in  that  region,  and  the  partieana  were 
aaxjons  to  make  him  a  prisoner.  He  refused  to 
sunender.  A  regular  siege  began  May  23,  and 
aontinned  nntil  June  4,  wben  a  general  assault 
was  agreed  npon.  Hearing  of  this.  Brown  pro- 
poaed  to  soirendeT,  and  the  town  was  given  up 


the  next  day,  In  this  siege  the  Americans  lost 
tifty-une  men  killed  and  wounded ;  and  the  Brit- 
ish lost  lifty'two  killed,  and  three  hundred  and 
thirty-four,  includiug  the  woouded,  were  made 
prisonen. 

Anatln,  STEprffes  P.,  founder  of  the  firat  col- 
ony in  Teins.  His  father,  Moees  Austin,  of  Con- 
necticut, was  at  Bexar,  Texas,  in  1820,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  Mexican  commander  at  Monterey 
for  [lennisaion  to  colonize  three  hundred  families 
iu  the  province.  His  son  Stephen  successfully 
carried  out  the  scheme.  The  latter  went  to  the 
city  of  Mexico  in  1831,  and  the  grant  given  to 
his  father  was  conHrmed  in  February,  1833.  By 
it  be  was  invested  with  almost  absolute  power 
over  the  colonists,  whom  he  seated  where  the 
city  of  Austin  now  is,  the  site  selected  by  him 
for  tho  capital  of  Texas.  In  March,  1833,  a  cod- 
veution  formed  a  state  constitution,  which  Aus- 
tin took  to  the  central  gaverumcnt  of  Mexico  to 
obtain  its  ratification.  There  were  delays;  aud 
be  recommended  a  union  of  all  the  municipali- 
ties, and  the  organization  of  a  state  under  a 
Mexicau  law  of  1834.  He  was  arrested,  taken 
back  to  Mexico,  and  detained  until  September. 
1835.  Ou  bis  return  ho  found  the  country  \\ 
confusion,  aud  he  took  part  with  the  revolutioi 
ary  party.  Ho  ivttempled,  with  a  aniall  fo 
to  drive  the  Mexicans  ont  of  Texas,  but  faili 
In  November  (lt{35)  General  Sam,  Honston  was 
chosen  to  conjcuanil  the  little  Texan  army,  and 
Austin  was  made  cninmissiouer  to  the  United 
States.  In  July,  1836,  be  returned  to  Texas  aud 
was  engaged  in  negotiationa  to  obtain  the  offi- 
cial recognition  of  independence,  when  death 
closed  his  career.     (See  Ttrtw.) 

Authority  of  FarUanleDt.  Four  great  wars 
bail  burdened  Great  Britain  with  a  debt  of  about 
1700,000,000  ill  176:!.  Her  treasury  wae  low,  and 
she  looked  to  the  colonies  fur  contribntioiia  to 
her  revenues.  At  the  beginning  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  the  Board  of  Trade  had  contem- 
plated a  scheme  of  colonial  taxation,  aud  Pitt 
had  iutimatod  to  more  than  one  colonial  gov- 
emor  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  govem- 
nieut  would  look  to  the  cdoniea  for  a  revenne ; 
yet  he  dared  not  undertake  a  acheme  which  the 
great  Wulpole  bad  timidly  evaded.  Pitt's  suo- 
cessors,  more  reckless,  entered  npon  a  scheme  of 
taxation  under  the  authority  of  Parliament, 
boldly  asserting  the  absolute  right  and  power  of 
that  body  over  the  colonies  in  "  all  casea  what- 
soever." The[i  began  the  resistance  to  that 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  which  aroused 
the  government  to  a  more  vigorous  aud  varied 
practical  assertion  of  it.  For  more  than  tea 
years  the  ijuarrel  raged  before  the  contestants 
came  to  blows.  The  great  qnestion  involved 
was  the  extent  of  the  nulhority  of  the  British 
Parliament  over  the  Kuglish  American  colonies, 
which  had  no  representative  in  that  legislative 
body — a  queslion  iu  the  settlement  of  which 
the  British  empire  was  dismembered.  The  col- 
onies took  the  broad  ground  that  "  taxation 
witbout  representation  is  tyrauDy." 

Aattoa«  Battle  op.  Late  in  November, 
1813,  tho  Creek  vuuntry  was  invaded  by  troops 
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from  Georfi^in.     A  cry  for  help  from  the  Rottlers  ernments  in  Rtat<^8  in  which  rebellion  existed, 

amoii;;  tlie  CrrckH  had  come  to  the  ears  of  the  by  which  the  people  might  \\e  restored  to  all 

tit^or^iaiiH,  when  General  John   Fh)y<l,  at  the  the  political  privilegeR  gnarantced  by  the  Na- 

hea<l  of  i^^  militia  of  that  ntate  and  4r>0  friend-  tional  Constitution.   This  prochuuatiou  effected 

1y  IndianH,  gni4l(*d  by  Mordecai,  a  Jew  trader^  nothing. 

en t4.'nMl  the  region  of  t lie  hoHtHes  from  the  east.         a.^-..-'u..-->--.u   n.-.»«  ^.      /\    v  i. 

^,       •      4.1    rVi    4.*  1       1       1  u   1       *  AverasDorougn,  Battle  of.    On  his  march 

CnNMing  the  Cnattah(NH:hee,  he  pnshcd  on  tow-  .    _  ,,       ,.     v^T^ .     /^  n  i  x    ax.  * 

1    *i    rr  11  I        1  •   *•  1*1    *  from  I^ayetteviUe  t4>  Goldsborongh,  Sherman's 

anls  the  TallapiM)sa,  where  he  was  intonned  that  <.  _         *  i  i      *i      #i    7^  I      x  ^ 

,  ,  *      n     *i    T    T        II      *i        1  forces  were  menaciHl  by  the  Confe<1erateH,  and 

a  large  nnmber  of  hoAtile  Indians  had  gathered  w-..   „,  .  ,   i     ,  i    i  •      •  u         •.!  «r,      , 

.  .,       .,1  -.    ..  ..     uri  1    r^         Iff  Kilpatnck  had  80  verjil  skirmishes  with  Wheeler 

at  the  village  of  Anttose,  on  the"  HoivGnnind,  „,  , ,,       .♦  .     n   i     i   *       i  xi  rry  ^     t 

,  .  I   .r  1    •    I    1        1    *i     1     I     •  and  Hampton.  He  had  stnick  the  rear  of  Hardee's 

on  which  the  prophets  had  made  the  barbarians  ^  i..„.^  /vc««  i    ^   u^rx  •     •*        •      *  *  i 

,    i.  ,*.    *  11      4.  i«    *        II-  colnmn  (March  ri,  1p<65)  in  its  retreat  towanis 

believe  no  white  man  conld  set  foot  and  live.  ,,       ..     .„       it    i     i  r       i  *  tt        ^  « 

I*  „  *i,    I  r».  1      1     <r*i     rp  11  «i      4.  rayetteville.    He  had  fonght  Hampton,  and  was 

It  was  on  the  lelt  bank  of  the  I  allapoosa,  about  i  r    x   i  i     •  ,    i        *  , 

.         .i         ,  .,  ,,        '        .!,     ,,  defeated,losingmany  men  (who  were  made  i>ri»- 

twentv   miles   above   its   conuuence   with   the  v«    i  fi     *  •  i   i       i  i 

g,  VI      y  11  1  x.  oiierH)  and  guns.     Kilpatrick  bareiv  escaped  on 

C<M>sa.     r  lovd  encamped  nnobserved  near  the  ^    *   •  i  i  n-    x   x.- 

.  .i  *  •         r  V       *>j        1*1  "*"'  >"   »  swamp,  where  he  rallie<I  his  men. 

town  on  the  evening  of  rsov.  28,  and  at  dawn  ,«,        -  i,  n        .  u  i      i     • 

,  1  I    r       fi         11  •*!    I  •*  riiey  fell  npon  Hampton,  who  was  plundering 

he  appean'd  before  the  village  with  his  troops  ,,    .*  „     *    i   i  •  i       *     i_  ^i 

*    ,  ^      ,    ,^,     .     .i         ^  ,  u       /  tlieir  camp,  routed  hini,  and  retook  the  guns, 

arraved  for  battle  m  three  columns.     Ho  sImo  ,,         .       i     ,         .        i  iiw»  x'  i.«       i         i  i  'n   ^ 

,     ,■;,  .,         i-  1 1     •  rr,  X  Hampton  had  captured  103  Nationals  and  killwl 

h:ul  two  or  three  held-pieres.     There  were  two  '       i    i  .jn       a  *  l^       i.^     mi     oi. 

,    I        .,      \|  m      *  or  wounded  fcO.     At  hayetteville,  Sherman  nt- 

towns,  one  bflow  the  other.     The  towns  were  ^    i     ,     »  ,  xi  i      -^i     n  xi.         i 

i'  I       »*     1     I        1  11    *.i  terlv  dent royed  the  arsenal,  with  all  the  valiia- 

simultaneouHlv  attacked,  and  a  general  battle  1 1    *  .  1 1-  «.       r  *i     r^     i*  j       x      xi 

,        .-..^        I    •  r        *    *   X u  /•  ole  public  proiMTty  of  the  Confederates  there. 

eimiied.      After  a  brief  contest,  the  r«>ar  of  ar-  ,,     .  ui  •  i  -xi    i.. 

..,,  1       4-    •        1  XI  1     XI  Moving  on,  Mieniian,  lu  accordance  with  his 

tillerv  and  a  lunoiis  bavonet-charge  made  the  ,^|       '      ,  *         xxj«x      xi_.        i 

,,.'      ^  „,,.."      ^       ,7  11*  usual  plan,  made  movements  to  distract  his  a«l- 

IiidiauH  fall  back  m  terror  to  whatever  Hlielter  '       u  *  oi   '  •*!    /•         i«   •  • 

.,  n  «    1      rpi    •      1      11-  1      X  X.  versary.     He  8ent  h«locum   with  four  divisions 

tliev  could  find.      Their  dwellings,  about  four      r  4i      i  a.      •  i    i  i  i       x  i 

,*,,..       ,  ,  1        1  *i  x  of  the  left  wiMg,  preceded  by  cavalry,  towanis 

hundred  in  nuinher,  were  burned,  and  the  sunt-  » , i         i  .i  •  i  x    t^  i  •   i 

,  J.  Ill-  1       *    1       J  Averasborough  and  the  mam  road  to  Baleiirh : 

ten  aiul  dismaved  barbarians  were  hunted  and       i  -i    x        i-    •  •  *'»u  *  'xi  xi     x     • 

,    .  ,        ,      .^{    ..      ,.  ,  ,^         Tx  x-  while  two  divisn»ns  ot  that  wing,  with  the  train, 

butchered  with  fiendish  cruelty.     It  was  esti-  x     i   xi      i-      x         i  *    r.  1 1  i  i       ir  1 

*    1  xi    *  r  11  <win    r  xi      T    I-  took  the  direct  road  to  Goldsborongh.     Howard 
mated  that  full  200  of  the  Indians  were  mur-  ,      -m    ^         i-   •  •  *i       •  i  x         j 

,       ,      ,,,      1  1     x  n  1   n    1       1  r>i  1  moved  with  four  divisnuiH  on  the  right,  ready 

denMl.     r  lovd  lost  11  men  killed  and  54  wound-  *     „„  •  x  xi      i  r*   •*•  tx  x. 

,      „    ,    i  .     ,  ,,w,      .|      I  .,         ...  to  assist  the  left  it  necensarv.      It  was  a  ter- 

eil.     He  had  marched  120  inileH,  laid  waste  the  ..i  ,  .       *      ,  ,  , 

.  1  1    *         ixi     •   1    iw     X    •    xi  rible  march  over  onagmire  n>ads,  made  so  by 

town,  and  doHtroyed  the  inhabitants  in  the  space  .  .        .         aA         i     i   x     i  j  j 

,.',•'  *  incessant   ram.     lliey    had   to  be   cordun>yed 


of  N4>ven  days. 
Autumn  ElectionB  (1H()3).     To  the  a])pre 


continually.     Slocuni  found  llanleo  intrenched 


. ,  xi    X  .1  X         11       X  1  "•""'^.  •»"•■  x^va..« wvitxtv.  .^.K  "iiig  mt-o  fraciiiv;iii.o 

evidence  that  the  governineiit  would  not  reci-de         ,    ,  -x  i      i  i        i     T 

p         ,,  .^.      *?  ,       1     .1     i»      •  1     x  •     1  •  •'^"d  drove  it  back  upon  a  second  and  stnmcer 

irom  the  i)osituui  taken  by  the  I'resnlent  in  Ins  ,.  „,     ,,,...*  i     i  ..i     i-     -x*  j 

„  •     X-       T»      1        X- '  1x1  x  I""'-     ^^ards  division  pushed  the  fugitives  and 

hmancipation  Proclamation,  and  the  great  ma-  »        i  .>  i  oA  j  ^V     i-i     /•  j 

.     ..      '.. ,,  .  ,         1    X  x  •      x  oapture<l  3  guns  and  217  men ;  and  the  Coufed- 

jority  ot  the  people  seemed  riMidy  to  sustain  it.        '        ,  jv  iTu    r  *i    •     i      i         xi      /•  1 1      wi 

,„,     ^       ,      },y  *  .  .  *       -       ,,  crates  lelt  lOri  of  their  dead  on  the  field.     Kil- 

riiousiinds  ot  t lie  opimsit ion  iiarty  refused  long-        ...  .     .  r    x«  xi  % 

.     -„        *i     1      I-  X.  11    "  /•    x-  Patrick  was  in  Ht  securing  a  fiM>ting  on  the  road 

er  to  follow  the  leadings  ot  the  peace  faction,  1     i,     x         n     /     i  •  v         v      i        i  i.    • 

,...,..        .     .,  .       *     rij/«»xi  ^^^  Bentonville  (which  mu*)  when  ho  was  furi- 

aiid  at  the  eh'ctions  in  the  antumu  of  1H(m  they  ,       x*     i     i  i      *i  t         ,    ,.    .  .  ,      - 

.,.,,.,     ^  .,      ....  ,    „,,     -  ously  attacked  by  McLawKS division, and,  after 

voted  with  the  friends  of  the  go  vernuK'nt.  1  liert^       i       i  »•   i  x  i     ii      i       rm       xi         i    i 

...  ••..••     r  e  a  hard  fight,  was  pushed  back.    Then  the  whole 

were  overwhelming  maiorities  in  favor  of  gov-      - 1,,        ^,    v  i  i    i  u      i  -xi  • 

.  1  rpi      o.  *       *•  of  Slocums  line  a<lvanced,  drove  Hardee  within 

ernnient  measures  everywhere.      The  State  of  ...    .         ,  ^  ,  ...  .         .i 

his  iiitrencliments,  and  presstnl  him  S4>  heavtiy 


..,..,,  I  ,        .,    •*       '  .  pursued  the  fugitives  through  Avei-asborough, 

nearly  thirty  thousand  apiH'ared  on  the  opptisite  J    .  xi       i 

•  X       P  ^t    '      I-.-     1  1    1  1      X       T.'  but  so<m  gave  up  the  chase, 

side  of  the   political  balance-sheet,      hveii  in  °  ' 

Maryland,  where  the  emancipation  of  the  sLives        Avexill,  Wn.u.\M  W.,  is  a  native  of  New  York, 

was  made  a  distinct  issue  in  the  canvass,  there  and  wjis  born  in  IKIO.     He  graduated  at  Wetft 

was  given  at  the  polls  a  very  large  Union  ma-  l*oint  in  18r>r>.     Kntering  the  mounteil  rifles,  he 

jority.     This  political  reaction  and  the  recent  di.stinguished   himself  in   New  Mexico  by  the 

successes  of  the  National  arms  encouraged  the  surprise  and  capture  of  ,a  IxMly  of  Indians.     In 

governiiKMit  ;  and  ap]>en(l4'd  to  the  President's  that  warfare  he  was  severely  wouihUhI.     S(K>n 

first,  message  (Dee.  H,  \^y,\)  to  the  Thirty-eighth  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  he  was 

(Congress  was  a  proclamation  in  which  he  otl'er-  i-hoseii  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Pennsylvania 

ed  full  ])ardoii  and  restoratittn  of  all  rights  of  cavalry,  ami  bec.ini"  hrigadier-general  of  yolun- 

pro|M>rty,  excepting  as  to  slaves,  t^  all  ]M'rsons  t(*erM  in  Septeinher,  1H<>2.     He  had  taken  an  ac- 

(wiih  specified  exceptions)  who  had  itarticipated  tive  part  in  the  battles  on  the  Peninsula  and  in 

in  the  rebellion  who  should  take  a  prescribed  Pop(;*s  camiiaign  in  July  and  August,  1862.     He 

oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government.     H  also  i-einforci^d  Pleasanton  in  the  advance  after  the 

offonxl  a  jtrescriptiou  for  i-eurganizing  civil  gov-  battle  of  Antietam,  and  was  afterwards  very  ac- 


AVERILL'S  RAIDS 

lire  ID  Virginia,  «ipeci»llv  in  thn 
inooa,  in  lt«).  {S^  AvtrilFi  Raidt.)  He  per- 
fnrmM  gallant  nervice  nmler  Hunter,  SiRel,  and 
Hheriiiau  in  Cbe  ijbenanduaL  Valley  in  1664 ;  and 


^^S3k» 


he  wiw  brevpted  major-general  in  Man-ti,  1865. 
After  tbe  war  he  became  coDSul-geueral  iu  Can- 
ada. 

ATViUl'a  Ralda  In  W«atem  Virgliiia  (1S63). 
Tliere  bail  been  comparative  qniet  in  tltat  re- 
gion after  the  clow  of  1861  niitil  rtie  Hiimnipr 
and  fall  of  1663,  nhen  General  W.  W.  Averill, 
witb  a  cavalry  force,  maile  exteTisive  raifis  in 
that  monntainnns  country.  Bi'fore  the  close  of 
that  year  he  had  nearly  piirgoil  WrNt^m  Virginia 
of  armed  Coufnlerateii,  anil  seriiiuHly  iiitornipted 
railway  communication  between  tiie  armiea  of 
Lee  and  Bragg.  Colonel  John  T»lland  hatl  leil 
a  cavalry  raiil  In  theso  mounlniD  rcginnn  in 
Jnly,  ItteS.  He  made  a  dcNcent  upon  Wytlin- 
ville,  on  tbn  Virginia  and  THnnessi^o  Railway, 
where  bin  furce  was  rongbly  hamllpd  liy  Con- 
federat<«.  Toll.idd  was  killed,  and  liix  com- 
maiid  returned  to  tbe  Kamiwlia.  In  a  rirle  of 
abont  fuiir  hnndreil  miles,  during  eight  days, 
they  hart  enfforcd  much,  anil  hist  82  men  and 
300  honwH.  A  litllo  later  General  Averill  start- 
ed from  Tygart's  Valley;  paitsed  thnmgh  several 
eoDuties  soathwanl;  drove  Cnnfeilerates  over 
Warm  Spring  Monntaiiiu;  dwlroyeil  saltjietre- 
works;  menaced  Staunton ;  and  was  confronted 
by  a  large  fnrce  of  General  S.  J'lnos's  command, 
nearWIiite  Snlphiir  Springx,  where  a  conflict  for 
Riick  Gap  ncciirreil,  and  lanred  a  greater  part  of 
Angnst  'M  and  27.  Averill  was  repnlsed,  and 
made  his  way  back  to  Tygart's  Valley,  having 
lost  'Mfl  men  and  a  Parrott  gun,  which  liiiTHt 
daring  the  light.  The  Confederates  tost  156 
in~n.  Hurb  later  in  the  year  Averill  made  an- 
other aggn-iieiva  inovement.  He  left  Beverly 
Mfly  in  November  with  5000  men  of  all  arms, 
and  moved  southward,  driving  Confederates  nn- 
derG«neral"Miidwal]"(W.S.)JackBontoBpost 
on  the  top  of  Unmp  Monntain,  in  Greenbrier 
CoDDty;  stormed  them  (Nov.  6, 1863),  and  drove 
them  into  Monroe  County,  with  a  loss  of  over 
300  men,  3  guns,  and  700  smnll-arms.  Averill's 
loM  waa  about  100  men.     West  Virginia  was 


3  AYRES 

now  nearly  free  of  amied  Confederates,  and 
Averill  started,  in  December,  with  a  strong 
force  of  Virginia  mounted  infantry,  Pennsylvw- 
iiia  cavalry,  and  Ewing'ti  battery,  to  destroy 
railway  com mnni cations  Iwtwceii  the  armies 
of  Lee  in  Virginia  and  Bragg  in  Tennessee. 
He  croased  the  mountains  amid  ice  and  snow, 
and  first  struck  the  Virgitda  nnd  Tennessee 
Railway  at  Salem,  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Roanoke  River,  where  ho  destroyed  the  station- 
hoiise,  rolling-stock,  and  Confederate  supplies. 
Aleo,  iu  tbe  course  of  six  hours  his  troo|iB  tore 
up  the  track,  boated  and  ruined  tbe  rails,  burn- 
ed ftvo  bridges,  and  destroyed  several  culverta 
over  the  space  of  fifteen  miles.  This  mid  arous- 
ed all  tbe  Confederates  of  the  mountain  rpgion, 
and  seven  separate  commands  were  amingfd  in 
a  line  extending  from  Staunton  to  Nowpurt  to 
intercept  the  raider.  He  <lnKhed  through  this 
line  at  Covington  in  the  face  of  Mime  opposition, 
desIroye<l  the  bridges  behind  hiui,  and  cue  of  his 
regiments,  which  had  been  cut  oil'  from  the  rest, 
swam  tbe  stream  and  Joined  the  others,  with 
the  loss  of  fonr  men  dniwned.  Averill  captured 
during  the  raid  «l»ont  200  men.  "My  o»m- 
inaud,"  he  said  in  his  report  (Dec.  21, 1863),"  has 
ninrcheil, climbed,  slid,  and  swam  three  hundred 
and  forty  miles  since  the  Hth  iiist."  He  report- 
eil  a  lou  of  6  men  drowned,  5  wounded,  and  90 
missing. 

Avary,  WAionrsniX,  was  bom  at  Groton, 
Conn.,  May  3.1745;  dieil  in  Burke  County.  N.C., 
March  15,  le2l.  lie  studird  law  iu  Maryland, 
and  began  its  practice  in  Mecklenburg  Coun- 
ty, N.  C,  ill  176».  He  was  prominent  there 
among  the  opposers  of  the  obnoilons  ineasiiree 
of  tbe  British  Parliament  bearing  on  the  colo- 
nies, and  was  one  of  the  proumterB  and  Higuers 
of  tbe  famous  "Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence" (which  sec).  Ho  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Proviucial  Congress  at  Hillsborough  in 
1775  which  organized  the  military  forces  of  the 
stat«;  and  iu  the  wimmer  of  1776  he  joined  the 
army,  nnder  General  Rutherford,  in  llie  Chero- 
kee coniilry.  He  was  a  commissioner  in  fmm- 
iiig  tbe  treaty  of  Holston,  which  enVrleil  pr^ace 
oil  the  Western  fnmtier.  Mr.Avery  was  active 
in  civil  afTairs;  and  in  177»  was  colonel  of  tbe 
conntv  militia,  serving  with  great  xeal  during 
tbe  British  invasion  of  Kortb  Carolina.  He  re- 
moved to  Burke  Comity  in  17S1,  which  he  rep- 
resented iu  the  State  Legislature  many  years. 
Mr.Avery  was  the  first  state  attorney-general 
of  North  Carolina. 

Ayies,  RojCBYS  B.,  waa  born  in  New  York, 
and  gra<liiated  at  West  Point  in  1)M7.  He  servMl 
in  the  artillery  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  com- 
manded a  battery  in  the  bntlle  of  Bull's  Rim. 
In  Oct«ber,  1661,  he  became  chief  of  artillery  of 
W.F.  Smith's  division,  and  soon  afterwanls  of 
tbe  sixth  corps.  He  was  in  the  campaign  on 
tbe  Peninsula,  and  tbe  chief  battles  afterwanls 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  He  serveil  with  dis- 
titictioii  through  the  Richmond  campaign  of 
1S64-65 ;  and  he  was  breveted  major-geueml  of 
volunteers  in  March,  ltJ6&. 


BACON'S  BEBELUOH 


B. 


BabUtt,  IfKAC,  \nvmUii  of  the  "  Biibtntt  met- 
al'' lucfl  oil  niilivny  cars,  axle-boxen,  He,  vaa 
born  at  Taiintoii,  Mass.,  Jnly  26,  1T09;  die<l  in 
McLean  AmjIiiiu,  Muhh.,  May  26,  1HG2.  About 
IdSl  tie  made,  iu  Taimtuii,  the  litst  Dritaniiia- 
w»re  mail II fact iireil  in  tliiH  coniitr.v';  and  in  1839 
he  iiivctitiMl  tlie  aiiti-l'riction  metal  which  bcarB 
his  name.  Cduj^ichh  Kavu  liiiu  (m),0(HI  for  his 
inTCTitioii ;  omi  lio  took  oat  jiateiits  in  EiiKland 
<1844)  and  Rimia  (1847).  A  few  yean  before 
liiH  death  he  became  derani;eil. 

Bactaa,  ALRXAXnF.R  Dallas.  Superintendent 
of  the  CiiuHl  Snrvpv,  ttoij  iHirn  in  I'hila<li:lphia, 
July  l!l,  li^fKi ;  died  at  XeniKirt,  It.  I.,  Feb.  17, 
1867.    He  «us  a  great-graudaou  of  Dr.  Franklin. 


OnulnatiiiR  at  the  Went  Point  Military  Academy 
with  high  lioiior  in  182.'),  and  receiving  the  np- 
poiiitnif^nt  uf  lienl<'iiant  of  eiigiiieerH,  lie  re- 
mained III  the  nradnmy  a  while  an  n»iii»taiit  pro- 
fownr.  Two  ytuirs  he  ws»  iinilor  Cidmiel  Totlen 
Jit  tlin  coiiHtnielion  of  military  worlw  at  Xew- 
pirt,  when'  lu)  iiiairieit  Mihk  F»wl<>r,  who, ae  hia 
wife,  wsH  IiIh  great  aiutiBtaiit  f i)  iiHiroiiomicnl  iib- 
MTvatliiiiH.  1l«  nwigiiKi}  hi  1827,  and  lYnni  that 
time  until  \Sti  h«  wan  a  pniRiwinr  in  the  UiiU 
vemlty  of  I'euiiHylvaiiia.  Anleiitly  duvnted  to 
Mrietitlllc  ))iiniiiitH,  he  made  tm|K>rlaiit  diHcov- 
«rles.  Ill  IKHi  he  wan  rh'MU-n  Tn-Hidviit  of  the 
Board  of  Tnwtttnof  Oirnnl  Cidlfjtis  ami  hennH 
Tery  eflleieiit  in  the  or)!i>iiixatii>n  of  that  iiinli- 
tiitiiiii.  He  vJHited  Eiiropv  t»  ntnily.  Tnriona  In- 
■titiitionn  <if  learning  there ;  and  in  WXO  lie  piib- 
linheit  a  Reporl  oh  (Ah  Esropran  Sgnttm  o/  K^nat- 
tloK.  Ill  liMl  he  became  the  Unit  priiieipal  uf  the 
niila<)el]>liia  lllgli  School;  and  in  iei:i  he  wnu 
appoluteil  Siiiierinteudeiit  of  the  United  Stat«* 
C^wat  Survey  (which  eee).  Hih  nervieea  iu  this 
field  were  of  the  higheat  impurtaiic«.    Various 


universities  CAnferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  He  published  several  eeientillo 
essays ;  was  a  member  of  the  Light-honie  Board; 
a  regent  of  the  Sniilhsoiiian  Iiistitnlioti,  and  ac- 
tive in  varinns  public  labors.  Dr.  Bach e  be- 
queathe<l  ^'2,1100  to  the  Academy  of  Natural 
ijcieuce  in  Philadelphiu,  for  the  jiromotion  of 
researches  in  physical  and  natural  science,  by 
assisting  experimenters  and  observers. 

Baokwoodamoii  of  tha  Carolina^  Gather- 
lN(i  OK  TllK  ( 17rtl).  FuHitives  from  their  dwell- 
ings in  the  Carolinos,  east  uf  the  luonntsinK.the 
backwoodBnien  there,  aroused  by  the  cry  ofdia- 
treas  that  came  from  the  re^rioii  of  their  homes, 
resolved  tn  aid  their  brethren  in  driving  out  tJie 
Britieih  iiivudera.  They  formed  Uiemselvea  into 
regiments,  nnder  Ituine  t^helby  anil  John  Sevier. 
The  former  ewnt  a  niesMenger  to  William  Caiiip- 
Iwll,  on  the  llolston  Itiver ;  aud  it  was  resolved 
that  he,  witli  four  hiindrKii  men,  should  join  an 
cxiieditinn  against  Mnjcir  Ferguson,  who  was 
eniboilying  the  Tory  militia  iu  the  western  part 
of  the  Caroliiins.  An  eTpremj  was  also  sent 
to  Colonel  Cleavelnnd,  of  North  CarolinEL  The 
volnnteers  all  met  on  tlieWutango,  Sept.  35;  and 
on  thb  following  dny  all,  mounted  on  their  own 
horses  and  carrying  rilles  and  provisions,  began 
a  ride  over  the  lofly  mountains,  where  there  was 
not  even  a  bridlK-pHth,  nor  a  house  for  the  space 
of  forty  miles  between  the  Watauga  and  the 
Catawba.  They  atikcd  Galea  to  furnish  them 
with  a  general  odicer.  Meanwhile  Fcrgnsoii, 
who  bail  pursiied  »  party  of  patriots  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  had  moved  eaxtwaid  towarda 
Coniwallis,  and  reached  King's  Moiintain,  whei'e 
he  formed  a  strong  eneampnient.  There  he  waa 
attacked, defeatedfiuid  killed.  (&oe Eing'i Mohh- 
lain.  Battle  of.) 

Baoon,  Natiiamrl,  a  Virginia  patriot,  was 
bom  in  Siitlolk,  England,  about  1630;  died  Oo- 
lobur,  lb7r>.  He  was  educated  at  the  Inna  of 
Conrt,  London ;  came  to  America  with  a  consid- 
ernble  fortune;  settled  in  Glonrester  Conuty, 
Vn.,  and  owue<l  a  large  estate  high  Op  on  the 
James  River.  A  lawyer  by  profession  and  elo- 
quent in  speech,  he  easily  exercixed  great  influ- 
ence over  the  prii]de.  Hi^  l)ecanie  a  meiiiber  of 
the  council  in  1672.  He  was  a  republican  in 
sentiment;  and,  strongly  opposing  the  viewa 
and  public  eotidiict  of  (ioveniur  Iterkcley,  the 
stanch  loyalist-,  he  stirred  up  the  jieople  t«  re- 
bellion. (See  Jtanni't  Rrbrllion.)  He  died  from 
muhirial  fever,  wIliIk  condnctingmililary  opera- 
tiuiiR  against  the  gtivenior,  at  Accomac. 

Baoon'a  Raballlon.  In  IfiTS  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
a  wealthy  English  lawyer,  about  forty-five  yeara 
of  agi',  emignitud  to  Virginia.  He  was  popn- 
lar  in  his  ntaniiers,  eliHiueiit  and  persuasive  tn 
speech,  and  well-iiifoinied  in  legal  science.  Ba- 
ciui  wicldetl  great  inthience  in  the  colony  imme- 
diately, and  was,  very  soon  after  Ilia  arrival, 
chosen  a  member  of  the  governor's  council.  Dia- 
>  then  Hfe  in  the  colony.   Berkeley, 
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who  was  very  popnlar  at  first,  had  hecome  ty- 
raiinical  aud  oppretwive  as  an  uncompromisiug 
royalist  aud  rigorons  executor  of  his  royal  mas- 
ter's will.  At  the  same  time  republicauism  bad 
begun  a  vigorous  growth  among  the  i>eople  of 
Virgiuia;  but  it  was  repressed  somewhat  by  a 
niigority  of  royalists  in  the  House  of  Burgesses ; 
aud  the  council  were  as  pliaut  tools  of  Berkeley 
an  any  courtiers  who  paid  homage  to  the  kiug. 
The  governor  rigidly  enforced  navigation  laws 
oppressive  to  colonial  commerce ;  and  the  mar- 
riage laws,  and  the  elective  and  other  fran- 
chises were  mollified,  abridged,  or  abolished. ; 
The  Church  of  England  was  made  supreme,  and 
was  an  instrument  of  persecution  in  the  hands 
of  the  domiuaot  party,  in  attempts  to  drive  Bnp- 
Ti»t{i,  Quakers,  and  Puritans  out  of  Virginia.  (See 
Berkeley,)  Stimulated  by  these  oppressions,  re- 
publicanism grew  vigorously  in  Virginia,  and 
the  toilers  and  righteous  men  of  the  aristocracy 
soon  formed  a  powerful  republican  party  that 
threatened  ere  long  to  fill  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses with  men  of  their  creed.  Berkeley,  hav- 
ing a  pliant  majority  of  the  cavalier  class  in  the 
Assembly,  sanctioned  unjust  and  arbitrary  de- 
crees of  the  king,  who  gave  to  profligate  court 
favorites,  first  large  tracts  of  laud,  some  of  it 
cultivated,  in  Virginia;  and,  finally,  in  1(^3,  he 
gave  to  two  of  them  (Lord  Culpepper  and  Earl 
of  Arlington),  ^'  all  the  dominion  of  land  and  wa- 
ter called  Virginia"  for  thirty  years.  The  best 
men  in  the  colony  of  both  parties,  alarmed  by 
this  proceeding,  sent  a  committee  with  a  reraon- 
strance  to  the  king,  but  the  mission  was  fruit- 
less. The  republicans  were  very  indignant.  Re- 
bellions murmurs  were  heard  everywhere  in  the 
colony  ;  and  the  toiling  people  were  taught  to 
regard  the  aristocracy  as  their  enemies,  and  so 
the  majority  of  them  were.  Having  a  majority  in 
the  Legislature  of  the  colony,  they  ruled  without 
any  regard  for  the  happiness  of  the  people.  Ev- 
erything for  the  public  good  was  neglected. 
There  were  no  roads  or  bridges  in  Virginia ;  and 
the  people  were  compelled  to  travel  along  bridle- 
paths on  land,  and  to  fonl  or  swim  the  streams. 
They  Journeyed  on  the  water  in  canoes  or  boats, 
aud  endured  many  hardships.  The  working  peo- 
ple lived  in  log-cabins  with  unglazed  windows. 
There  were  no  villages.  At  the  time  we  are  con- 
sidering, Jamestown,  the  capital,  consisted  of 
only  a  church,  a  state-house,  und  eighteen  dwell- 
ings ;  and,  until  lately,  the  Assembly  had  met  in 
the  hall  of  an  ale-house.  This  was  about  seventy 
years  after  the  founding  of  the  colony,  when  it 
contained  fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  large 
land-owners — the  aristocracy — meanwhile  were 
living  in  luxury  in  fine  mansions,  in  sight  of  some 
beantiful  river,  surrounded  by  negro  slaves  and 
other  dependents,  and  enjoying  a  fBort  of  patri- 
archal life.  The  governor  was  clamoring  for  an 
increase  of  his  salary,  while  his  stables  and  fields 
had  seventy  horses  in  them,  and  flocks  of  sheep 
were  on  his  great  plantation,  called  ''Green 
Spring."  The  tendency  of  such  a  state  of  so- 
ciety was  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind.  It 
was  at  this  Juncture  that  Bacon  arrived  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Rbpubli- 
CftDS.   In  the  summer  of  1675,  the  Indians,  seeing 


their  domain  gradually  absorbed  by  the  en« 
croaching  white  people,  in  their  despair  struck 
a  heavy  blow.  As  they  swept  from  the  North 
through  Maryland,  John  WoHhington,  grandfa- 
ther of  the  first  President  of  the  United  States, 
opposed  them  with  a  force  of  Virginians,  and  a 
fierce  border  war  ensued.  Berkeley,  who  ha^l  the 
monopoly  of  the  fur-trade  with  the  barbarians, 
treated  the  latter  leniently.  Six  chiefs,  who  had 
come  to  camp  to  treat  for  peace,  were  treacher- 
ously slain  by  Englishmen.  The  wrathful  sav- 
ages strewed  their  pathway,  in  the  country 
between  the  Rappahannock  and  James  rivers, 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  ten  Englishmen  for 
every  chief  that  was  treacherously  murdered, 
and  blackened  its  face  with  fire.  The  snpine- 
ness  of  the  governor  increased  the  sense  of  in- 
security anioug  the  people,  and  a  deputation 
headed  by  Bacon  petitioned  him  for  leave  to 
arm  and  protect  themselves.  Berkeley,  having 
reason,  as  he  thought,  to  suspect  Bacon  of  am- 
bitious rather  than  patriotic  motives  (for  he  had 
been  engaged  in  an  insurrection  before),  refuse<l 
to  grant  this  prayer.  At  this  Bacon  took  fire.  He 
knew  the  hidden  cause  of  the  refusal,  and  he  at 
once  proclaimed  that  he  was  ready  to  lead  the 
people  against  the  approaching  invaders  with- 
out permission,  if  another  white  person  should  be 
murdered  by  them.  Very  soon  news  reached  him 
that  some  on  his  own  plantation,  near  (present) 
Richmond,  had  been  slain.  He  summoned  the 
people  to  a  consultation.  Mounting  a  stump, 
he  addressed  them  with  impassioned  eloquence, 
denounced  the  governor,  and  advised  his  hear- 
ers to  take  up  arms  in  their  own  defeuce.  They 
were  soon  embodied  in  military  force,  and  chose 
Bacon  as  their  general.  He  asked  the  governor 
to  give  him  a  commission  as  such,  but  was  re- 
fused; and  Bacon  marched  against  the  Indians 
without  it.  Before  he  had  reached  York  River, 
the  governor  proclaimed  him  a  rebel,  and  or- 
dered his  followers  to  disperse.  A  greater  por- 
tion of  them  followed  Bacon's  standard,  and  the 
expedition  pushed  forward;  while  the  lower 
settlements  arose  in  insurrection,  and  demanded 
an  immediate  dissolution  of  the  aristocratic  As- 
sembly. The  Indians  were  driven  back  to  the 
Rappahannock,  a  new  assembly  was  chosen,  and 
Bacon  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses from  Henrico  County.  The  new  House 
represented  the  popular  will.  They  gave  Bacon 
a  commission  as  geueral,  but  Berkeley  refused  t<» 
sign  it.  Some  of  the  Assembly  supported  the 
governor  in  the  matter,  when  Bacon,  feariug 
treachery,  retired  to  the  "Middle  Plantation" 
(now  Williamsburg),  where  five  hundred  follow- 
ers proclaimed  hiiu  conimander-in-ehief  of  the 
Virginia  forces.  With  these  he  appeared  at 
Jamestown,  and  demanded  his  commission.  Re- 
garding the  movement  >is  revolutionary,  the  gov- 
ernor again  refused  to  sign  it.  The  sturdy  old 
cavalier  went  out  in  great  anger  before  the  in- 
surgent chief,  and  baring  his  bosom,  exclaimed, 
''  Shoot !  shoot !  it  is  a  fair  mark !"  Bacon  said, 
respectfully,  "  Not  a  hair  of  your  head  shall  be 
hurt ;  we  have  come  for  our  commissions  to  save 
our  lives  from  the  Indians."  Tlie  governor,  in- 
fluenced by  his  Judgment  when  his  auger  had 
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coulud,  or  by  bin  ft^urfl,  not  only  sigiiod  tbe  conri' 
miwitfu,  but  JointMl  liu  iioiiiicil  iti  uuniuieudiug 
Batioii  to  tb«  kiiiK  uh  » iwuIoiiN,  liijtil,  luid  iiittri- 
otic  citizun.  Tlint  wus  done  oti  July  4,  IhTti, 
juBt  one  liiiiKlivd  ycurs  before  tbe  famunii  Uec- 
laniUoii  »f  IiKluiHiiideiii'e,  writt«u  by  a  Vir^iiiiu 
'■roliel''  (TbomuH  Jt^Hiimou),  proclaimed  tliu 
BiigliHb-Auiuriciiii  uuluuioH  "  tnia  uiid  iiidupeu- 
deut  aluteti."  Itutou,  wifiiuou  raced,  iiuiuudUtdly 
Miarebed  ttgaiiiHt  tbeliidiaiiH.  Tbu  Tuithleas  ^v- 
enior,  tf  lieved  uf  lits  itmieuco,  cronoed  tbu  York 
Klver,  vailed  a  cuiivurition  of  th<*  iubabitautii  of 
liluuu«Hh:r  County,  uiid  iiropUHed  to  iimcluim 
BacAii  a  traitor.  TIi«  cuiivuiitioii  refused  to  <lo 
■HI,  wlteii  tbu  liHUchty  buroiiet  iwii«d  auuii  a  proo- 
laniatioii  mi  bia  owu  n^Kpoimibilily,  in  Hpit«  of 
ibeir  r«iu«>iiHtnuivcH.  Tbo  tien's  of  tbix  jieriidy 
reacbed  Hacou  at  bU  cittap  on  tbo  Pamuiiky 
Kivor.  lie  oddrvHWifl  liw  folluuent  vitb  uinili 
waniilli, Huyiti{[, '' It  \vxtM  diu  tu  th«  lunrt  tbat, 
wbit«  I  am  1iiiiiliuf(  tlw  ivol\mi  and  ti)(crH  tbat 
tlustcoy  oar  laniU,  I  hbonid  m>Hi  If  lie  piirHiitil  as 
u  Maragt^.  iAbiill  [Hiwrna  nbiilly  ilikotid  to 
tJieir  kill);  and  coiinln  — inin  n  li»  b  LZJtd 
Ibolc  liven  agjaliiHt  tin.  ]inbli<.  fin  ui\ 
detirtvr  tbe  apiiellation  of  nbtU  and 
Mrailonr  Tbe  whole (.oniili'\  le  nit 
new  to  our  iieiid'ablv  iH'baiior  lint 
tboM  In  atitbority,  bow  bale  tlio  ob 
taiiivtl  their  VHtutcitT  Have  tbu  not  de 
vourwl  tbu  coiuiium  treoHim  t  \\  lint 
artH,  ivliat  lU'ioueeH,  nbut  leaniliig  1ih\< 
tliuy  iiroiuntedf  1  apjieal  to  the  kiiiK 
anil  I*arliaiii(iiit,  irhtn  tlu.  raiiwt  »f  tin. 
people  will  Iw  heard  iujMirtUlh  I  u 
ilfir  the  circninHlaiK'eii,  Itatou  lilt  rum 
1M>11inI  to  lead  In  a  n.%olli1u>li  lit  in 
vili^d  the  VlrKhilaiiH  to  um  t  in  ( oni  <  i 
tlon  at  the  MliUUe  I'lautatiuii  1  lie  Ix  it 
niuii  ill  tli«  colony  wi  m  tliLrt.  1  li<  % 
dnlHitnl  and  ilclllKrHtLd  on  a  niiiiii 
AiigUHt  day  froni  ii(H>n  uulil  inidaitjhL 
RiiuoirH  (-loqiu'iieu  und  logic  lul  tin  in  lo 
takp  an  otilb  lo  KupiMirt  their  Itader  in 
Miilidninjf  tilt!  IndiaiiH  and  in  ]>re\(nling 
civil  war;  and  again  he  «tnt  agaiiiHt 
the  iiarharians.  The  governor,  alnrnii'd 
by  the  pnieeediiigM  iil  tbu  Middle  Phiii- 

Uiti lh«I.  Willi  liiH  eonnell,  t«  t1i»  eoMt- 

em  Mliiin:  of  Cbeaaivaku  Itay.  wliero,  l>.v 
linnuiHea  of  buol.v,  lie  tried  to  mine 
an  anuy  among  tbR  inbubituiitH  and  tlie 
wainen  of  KiiKliMbvuMfU  there.  William  Dm  in- 
Diond,  who  liiid  Ihvii  iliv  liiiit  govenior  of  Norlh 
Camlina,wiibliiHbiiivi>aiidiui1rioticwi()>,Sarab, 
waotlien  wltbllilvoa.  lUei-  Siirlh  CarotiHil.)  Mw. 
Druuiniotiil  did  iiiiieb  lo  ineile  tbe  VIrgiiiiauH 
lo  go  (111  in  the  pntli  of  mvolnlion,  and  hIio  wna 
deiionncnl  an  ■'  a  iiotoriuim,  wii-ked  n-bel."  Her 
hiiitliHiid  ]ir(i]KHM>4l  to  Itacoii  to  pniclaiin  g«%vrn- 
luciitin  therdhiuyalHlk'aledliy  Bf>rkul<>y  on  oc- 
uoinit  of  bia  ant.  ItwaHKUggPHlvd  that  a  {hiwit 
trinild  come  froni  England  that  would  ritin  the 
MpnblieunH  in  the  colony.  Surah  anatcbeil  np 
a  mnall  slick  from  Ihi!  gniniid,  aui)  exolainieil, 
"I  fear  the  powiT  of  Kiiglnnd  no  more  iIulii  a 
broken  straw.  Tlio  child  that  is  nnhoni  uinili 
have  eaiuw  tu  rejuice  fur  tbo  good  that  wiUvumu 
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by  the  rising  of  tbe  conntry."  Tbe  proclamation 
of  abdication  was  made,  ou  tbe  ground  tbat  tbe 
guvuruor  wna  fomenting  civil  war;  and  wiilt 
were  issued  for  a  reprusuutative  conveiitiim. 
Meanwhile  Berkeley  bod  gathered  a  luotley  boat 
of  followers  incited  by  proiuiseit  of  ]iluDder;  pro- 
cluitued  tbe  freedom  of  tbe  slaves  of  "ruliele;" 
wiis  joined  by  wiiue  Indians  from  tbe  easteiu 
shore,  and  tbu  EtigtiKh  ahi[is  were  placed  at  bis 
service.  With  this  army,  comiuuiided  by  Major 
Beverly,  the  governor  sailed  with  five  idii[»  anil 
ten  aloolMt,  and  landed  at  Jamestuwn  early  in 
Seplenllier,  IG7G,  wliere,  after  piously  offering 
thuiiksgivitij{  in  tlie  chnrch,  be  proclaimed  Ba- 
con a  iTaitor.  Bacon  was  sarprisetl,  for  he  hail 
tlicn  few  followers  in  cauip ;  but  his  ranks 
swelled  rapidly  as  the  iiewa  went  froui  plaiiia- 
ti<iii  tu  )ilaiii«tion.  At  the  head  of  a  cunsider- 
able  host ot  patriotic  Virginians, be  marched  tuw 
ards  Jamestown,  siiziug  by  ttie  wnt  as  hostages 
tin  Wilis  of  hi\aliHls  wliu  were  with  Berkeley 
Tbt  n  pill  liiaiiH  iipi  larcd  bitorc  tbe  capital  on 
u  MLiHinlit  (III  nig  and  uiNt  up  mtn  iicbiocnta. 
lu  \  jin  the  go\unoi  urg(.d  bis  mutliy  tittojiti  to 


attack  them ;  tliey  were  not  made  of  stnff  for 
Holiliem.  Finally,  the  royulistH  stole  away  iu 
llie  night,  and  com|H'llnl  tbu  indignant  governor 
lo  follow  tliein,  wln-ii  Biieoii  entered  Jalneatowu, 
and  asBumeil  tbe  reins  of  civil  power.  Very  soon 
be  was  startled  by  a  mmor  that  the  royaliata 
of  tbe  iipjwr  connties  were  roming  down  upon 
him.  Ill  a  cutincil  of  war  it  was  agreed  to  burii 
the  capital  The  torch  was  applied  at  the  twi- 
light of  a  soft  September  day,  and  the  next 
inoming  noiliing  was  h-ft  hat  tbo  briek  tovrer 
of  the  ehnrcb  and  a  few  cbiniiieys.  (See  Jamet- 
toWH.)  Tlieii  Bacon  hasteueil  to  meet  tbe  ap- 
pniaehing  royalista.  who,  not  disposed  to  flglit, 
deserled  Iheir  li'ader  and  Joined  tlie  "rebela." 
At  the  sumo  time  tbu  royulista  of  Glonceater 
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yielded  tbeir  allegiance  to  Bacon,  and  he  re- 
Holved  to  cross  the  Chesapeake  and  drive  the 
loyalists  and  Berkeley  from  Virginia.  His  plans 
were  suddenly  frustrated  by  a  foe  deadlier  than 
the  malignity  of  tbo  royalists  who  opposed  him. 
The  malaria  from  the  marshes  around  Jamestown 
iu  September,  had  {loisoned  bis  blood,  and  on  the 
11th  of  October  (1676)  he  died  of  malignant  fe- 
ver. His  followers  made  but  feeble  resistance 
there-after;  and  before  November  Berkeley  re- 
turned to  the  Peninsula  and  resumed  the  fnnc- 
tioQs  of  government  at  the  Middle  Plantation, 
which  was  made  the  capital  of  Virginia.  (See 
WiUiamgburg,)  Bacon  had  failed ;  yet  those  **  do 
not  fall  who  die  in  a  good  cause."  His  name  is 
enibalme<l  in  history  as  a  rebel;  had  he  sncceed- 
efl,  he  would  have  been  immortalized  as  Apatriot 
His  principal  followers  were  very  harshly  treat- 
ed by  the  soured  governor,  and  for  a  while  ter- 
ror reigned  in  Virginia.  (See  Berkeley,)  The 
rebellion  cost  the  colony  $500,000. 

Badeau,  Adam,  was  born  iu  New  York,  and 
served  on  the  staff  of  General  Sherman  early  in 
the  Civil  War.  He  was  severely  wounded  at 
Port  Hudson.  In  January,  1864,  be  joined  Gen- 
eral Grant,  and  became  his  military  secretary, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  March, 
1865,  he  was  made  aide-de-camp  to  the  general 
of  the  arm3',  with  the  title  of  colonel,  and  re- 
tired in  1869,  when  he  was  made  secretary  of 
the  American  Legation  at  the  British  court. 

Badge  DesignationB  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  These  were  introduced  by  General 
Hooker  in  the  spring  of  1863.  The  idea  origi- 
nated with  General  Kearney  at  the  battle  of 
Seven  Pines,  or  Fair  Oaks  (which  see).  At  that 
time  it  was  impossible  for  the  common  volun- 
teer soldiers  to  renew  their  clothing  except  by 
drawing  from  the  quartermaster  the  same  as 
that  tised  by  enlisted  men.  Officers  and  men 
were  thus  dressed  alike.  To  distinguish  them 
apart,  Kearney  issued  an  order  that  the  field  and 
staff  officers  of  his  division  should  wear  a  red 
patch  on  the  top  of  their  caps,  and  the  line-offi- 
cers the  same  in  front.  Kearney's  successor 
(General  Biruey),  after  his  death,  ordere^l  this 
habit  to  be  continued,  in  memory  of  their  old 
commander ;  and  also,  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
rank  and  file  should  wear  a  red  patch  on  the 
aide  of  their  caps.  When  General  Hooker  took 
command  of  the  army,  he  ordered  each  of  the 
seren  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  be 
distinguished  by  a  badge,  as  follows:  The  first 


by  colors.  The  badge  of  the  first  division  of 
each  corps  was  made  of  scarlet  cloth,  of  the  sec- 
ond of  vhite,  and  the  third  of  blue.  These  were 
all  placed  on  the  top  of  the  cap.  Those  who 
wore  hats  placed  them  on  the  left  side. 

Badge  of  Military  Merit.  In  1782  Washing- 
ton established  a  badge  of  military  merit,  to  be 
conferred  upon  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers  who  had  served  three  years  with  brave- 
ry, fidelity,  and  good  conduct,  and  upon  every 
one  who  should  perform  any  singularly  merito- 
rious action.  The  badge  entitl^  the  recipient 
'*  to  pass  and  repass  all  guards  and  military  posts 
as  fully  and  amply  as  any  commissioned  officer 
whatever.''  A  board  of  officers  for  making  such 
award  was  established,  and  upon  their  recom- 
mendation the  commander-in-chief  presented 
the  badge.  It  was  the  American  order  of  tbe 
"  Legion  of  Honor." 

Badger  State,  a  name  popularly  given  to  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  badgers  found  there  by  the  early  settlers. 

Baffin,  William,  an  English  Arctic  explorer, 
was  bom  in  1584 ;  died  in  1622.  He  made  voy- 
ages to  West  Greenland  in  1612-15,  and  to  Spitz- 
bergen  in  1614.  In  1616  he  commanded  a  ves- 
sel which  reached,  it  is  said,  eighty-one  and  a 
half  degrees  north  latitude.  .  He  was  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Ormuz,  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  ascertained  the  limits  of  the 
great  bay  that  bears  his  name. 

Bahama  Twia^fj",  The,  were  granted  by 
Charles  II.  <1667)  to  the  eight  courtiers  to 
whom  he  granted  the  Carolinus.  (Bee  Grantee* 
of  Carolina.)  They  had  sent  William  Sayle  to 
bring  them  some  account  of  the  Carolina  coast. 
His  vessel  was  driven  by  a  storm  among  the  Ba- 
hama inlands,  lying  eastward  of  Florida.  There 
he  gained  much  knowledge  of  them,  especially 
of  New  Providence,  the  chief  among  them.  On 
his  return  to  England,  King  Charles  gave  a  pat- 
ent for  the  Bahamas  to  the  proprietors  of  Caro- 
lina, and  they  were  annexed.  At  that  time  these 
islands  were  nninhabite<l,  and  the  group  was  a 
favorite  resort  for  the  buccaneers  (which  see), 
thus  becoming  notorious.  The  island  of  New 
Providence  had  a  good  harbor,  but  the  arid  soil 
did  not  invite  cultivation.  It  is  now  a  favorite 
resort  for  invalids. 

Bailey,  GuiLFonn  DiTDkEY,  was  born  at  Mar- 
tinsburg,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  4,  1834;  killed 
in  battle,  May  31,  1862.     He  giaduated  at  West 
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by  a  disk ;  the  second  by  a  trefoil ;  the  third  by  a 
lozenge ;  the  fifth  by  a  Maltese  cross ;  the  sixth 
by  a  plain  cross;  the  eleventh  by  a  crescent; 
and  the  twelfth  by  a  star.  Each  corps  had  three 
divisions,  and  the  badges,  whose  form  deter- 
milled  the  eorps,  also  designated  the  divisions 


Point  in  1856,  and  entered,  as  lieutenant,  the 
Second  Artillery,  then  stationed  at  Fort  Onta- 
rio, Oswego,  N.  Y.,  where,  in  1858,  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Colonel  G.  W.  Patten,  U.  S.  A.  He 
was  afterwards  stationed  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
:  Kansas ;  and  when  the  Civil  War  began  he  was 
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Attack  on  Fort  St.  Philip,  Fort  JockBon,  and  thn 
Confederate  flotilla.  It  was  one  of  tli«  most 
gallant  naval  operotiona  of  tlie  wu;  and  Admi- 
ral KaTTagtit  Bitcciollf  cominendod  Captain  Bmi- 
luy  as  the  leader  iu  tLat  attack,    lu  1602  he  was 
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actinjT-ailJntant  of  the  post  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex- 
as, ivhose  cotumandirr,  Captain  Stonemnn,  re- 
fused to  anrrender  to  the  inaurgeiila  of  Texan 
ill  obedience  to  the  ordera  of  the  recreant  <>t)U- 
eral  Twi^gB  (which  Bee).  Captuiu  Stoneraaii 
chartered  »  etcambuat,  aud,  after  secnriu);  the 
Dinst  valiiahle  pnblic  proiwrty  there,  evacuated 
the  fort,  and  Hailed  for  New  York,  where  he  ar- 
rived March  1&,  1^1.  Soon  af^erwardH  Lienfeu- 
aiit  llailej  was  sent  with  roiufurci-nientB  fur  Fort 
Pivkeits  (which  nee).  Hin  niJHEiiin  was  success- 
ful. Sickness  tiually  «inii>vlled  hiui  to  retnm 
toNew  York  to  recruit  hisHtrcuglh.  Snonafter- 
wardx  he  wiu  reqneBtcd  liy  (iuveninr  Morgan  to 
organizo  a  state  regiment  uf  llf^ht  artillery,  of 
which  lie  wua  luailo  culiniel.  With  theai!  troops, 
which  he  hud  well  disoiplined  at  Elniirn,  ho  went 
to  Washington,  and  in  the  spring  of  1t<li2  he 
Joined  tlu)  Aruiy  of  the  I'ntoniao  at  Fortress 
Muiime.  At  the  luillle  of  Fair  Oakh,  or  Scveu 
Pinea  (wliii-b  aea),  Colonel  Bailey  was  in  Gener- 
al Cust-y's  division.  When  tlio  siiddeu  nud  fnri- 
oiiB  attack  was  made,  tho  iufaiitry  fell  back, 
leaving  Colonel  Bailey's  battery  exiHised.  In- 
stead of  retreating  and  leaving  lija  gnus  iu  the 
bunds  of  tho  Confeilenites,  he  determined  to 
make  their  spoils  UHeless  to  them.  Lenpiug 
friiui  his  liorse,  ho  wua  in  the  act  of  spiking  one 
of  the  giiiiH  with  hia  own  hanil,  when  the  bnllst 
of  a  shar[i-ahnntur  penetrated  hia  brain,  and  he 
fell  dead.  His  remains  repnst',  under  a  inonu- 
nicnt  ercctctl  hy  liia  widuw,  in  the  beautiful  ru- 
ntl  cemetery  of  Ponghkeepsie,  N.  V. 

Ball«7,  JosKPii,  acqnircd  great  fame  hy  his 
skill  in  daioniiug  the  Red  Kiver  at  Alexandria 
(May,  1>^),  by  which  the  a<|niulro]i  uf  in>u-t'lai] 
giinbuiitH,  under  Admiral  I'ortcr,  were  enabled 
til  pnas  down  tho  rapida  them  when  the  water 
was  low.  He  had  lieen  a  liimbenuan  iu  Wis- 
consin, and  iu  that  hnsiness  had  learned  tho 
practical  part  which  he  iisimI  in  his  eiigini'ering 
at  Alexanilria,  where  he  was  acliiig  cliiof-iMigi- 
neer  of  the  Niuctevuth  Army  Corpa.  Other  eu- 
ginccm  said  his  proposition  to  dam  the  river  wns 
abaunl,  liut  iti«leveo  days  the  hiKits,  hy  hia  uieth- 
oil,  [tawHHl  snfitly  iliiwn.  (Sro  llrd  Birrr  Dam.) 
For  this  aiihievenient  he  wua  made  brigailicr- 
guneml.  lie  settled  iu  MiKHonri  after  thii  n-ar. 
where  lie  waa  a  formidable  enemy  of  I  he  "bush- 
whackers,-' and  was  shot  bv  tliem  in  Kevadu,  in 
that  state,  on  March  iU,  1H67. 

Bailey,  Tiirduori'S,  rear-admiral  U.  S.  Navy, 
wua  bum  at  Cluiteangay,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y., 
April  13,  IH»5;  died  in  Washington,  ]>.  C,  F<-b. 
1(1,  lifTT.  Ho  entenil  the  navy  as  niiilshipuiaii  , 
iu  January,  Itiltf,  and  was  captain  in  K&.  In 
July,  IHI^  he  was  made  eonimodiire,  and  in  July, 
imi,  n^ar-adniiral  on  Iho  mlirml  list.  Iu  lt«>l 
Captain  Bniley  was  in  conimund  of  the  I'olorado. 
in  the  Wfsteni  Uiilf  tuinailmn,  and  wn 
in  coiniuand  of  tlio  espe<lilion  under  Itiitler  and 
Farragut  up  th<<  Misaisidppi  to  I'apinrc  N'ew  Or- 
h-ans,  iu  the  spring  of  1«W.  Hia  vessel  was  too  Hf  and  hia  vessel  ami  crew  werd  captured  in  the 
large  to  puss  the  bur,  aud  taking  wliat  men  and  Wt-stlndiea  by  a  French  cruiser  in  September  of 
ganshocDtildspan?,  he  wont  up  the  river  in  Im  that  year,  hnt  were  relcused  in  I)«cember,  when, 
huata  as  a  volniiteur,and  assumed  Iheeonimanit  jR^tuniing  lunue,  ho  was  pmniulwl  to  the  com- 
of  the  lint  divuioD.    Ua  led  iu  the  dosperote  !  maud  ufa  brig.    In  Muj-,  ItiUO,  he  wu  oomiuia- 


in  command  of  the  Knatem  Gulf  aquadron,  and 
waa  succi'NHful  in  hreukiug  np  hloekade-running 
on  the  Fluridn  coast.  Ho'captnred  about  one 
hnnilred  nud  fifty  of  those  \iolators  of  the  ncn- 
trulity  laws  uf  his  conntry  in  the  apace  of  a  j-ear 
nud  u  half,  lu  18lKMi7  ho  was  in  comuiaud  of 
the  navy-yard  at  Fortaniouth. 

Balnbildge,  William,  an  American  commo- 
dore, was  born  nt  Piiucetnu,  N.  J.,  Slay  7, 1774 ; 
dieil  iu  Phila<let]ihia,  July  28, 1)^33.  At  the  age 
uf  sixteuu  years  ho  went  to  hc.i,  and  commanded 
a  ship  at  nineteen.  On  thm-organizntionof  the 
navy  iu  17!IH  he  wns  appointed  a  lieatenaiit. 
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■ioDed  a  cftptain,  and  in  tbe  ship  Watiington  bo 
curried  tribute  from  tbe  Uoited  fitntes  to  tbe 
Dey  of  Algiert,  by  whom  he  was  treated  vith 
much  iuaolence.  By  threats  of  capture  aiid  a 
dectamtion  of  nar  by  the  Algerine  ruler,  ho  was 
compelled  to  take  an  embassy  to  Coustautinople 
far  that  petty  despot.  On  his  Tetnrn,  with  pow- 
er giveu  faim  by  the  Sultan,  Bainbridge  fright- 
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on  a  rock  near  Tripoli,  and  was  captured,  with 
her  oommauder  and  crew.  At  Tripoli  Baio- 
bridge  and  three  hundred  and  fifteen  of  his  men 
rematued  prisoners  abuut  nineteen  mouths.  Ou 
hia  retam  to  the  United  States,  be  was  received 
with  great  respert,  and  in  tbe  reorganization 
of  the  navy,  in  1H06,  be  became  tbe  seventh  in 
tbe  list  of  captains.     Having  obtained  tbe  rank 


ened  the  insolent  Dey,  competliug  bim  to  release 
all  Christian  prisoners  then  in  hia  possession. 
He  retaraed  to  the  United  States  in  ISOl,  and 
he  was  again  sent  to  tbe  Mediterranean  with 
lUe  frigate  Kuer,     Upon  tbe  declaration  of  war 


against  the  United  States  by  Tripoli,  in  1803 
(see  War  uUh  Tripoli),  Bainbridge  was  pnt  in 
command  of  the  Philadelphia,  one  of  Preble's 
•qnadrou.  OnOctoberll tbePAtlodefjiAiostruck 


of  commodore,  Bainbridge  was  appointed  to  tbe 
command  of  a  squadron  (September,  Itil'J)  com- 
posed uf  tbe  CtnT«(i(iilion  (flag-sbip),  A'mez,  and 
Hornet,  and  sailed  from  Boston  in  October.  Off 
the  coast  of  Brazil  tbe  ConttituUon  captured 
tbe  British  frigate  Java  (Dec.  20);  and  for  this 
exploit  tbe  commodore  received  the  thanks  of 
Congress  and  a  gold  medal.  (See  Coiwfttution  and 
Jam.)  Other  honors  were  bestowed  upon  bim. 
In  1815  be  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
squadron  of  twenty  sail,  destined  fur  Algiers 
(see  Algien,  War  Kith),  but  peace  was  concluded 
before  it  reached  tbo  Mediterranean.  He  set- 
tled disputes  with  the  Barbary  Powera  (which 
see);  and  be  again  commanded  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  181»--J1.  From  that  time  be  was  al- 
most constantly  employed  in  service  on  eboro, 
being  at  one  time  Preeideut  of  the  Board  of 
Navy  Commissioners.  Commodore  Bainbridge 
was  buried  in  Christ-church -yard,  Philadelphia, 
and  over  his  grave  in  a  plain  while  marble  obe- 
lisk.    Hia  wilVs  remains  were  buried  near. 

Balrd,  Abhalom,  was  bom  at  Washington, 
Penn.,  Ang.20, 1824,  and  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1849,  having  studied  law  before  ho  entered  tbe 
Military  Academy.  Hr>  was  ordered  to  Washiug- 
tou,D.C.,iu  March,  18G1,  and  in  May  was  made 
aHsiataut  ad jii taut-general.  He  became  aid  to 
General  Tyler  in  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run,  and  in 
November  was  made  assistant  in  spec  tor-gone  i-al, 
with  the  rank  of  m^or.  In  March,  1862, he  be- 
come General  Keys'a  chief  of  atafi';  and  in  April 
be  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
and  sent  to  Kentucky.  He  comniniided  a  divi- 
siim  under  General  Granger  in  April,  1863,  and 
waa  afterwards  active  in  northern  Georgia  and 
in  the  Atlanta  campaign.  In  Sbenuan's  march 
to  tbe  sea  (which  see)  he  commanded  a  division 
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at  the  14tb  Army  CorpH,  and  also  io  tho  advance 
tliniii);h  tbu  C'ai'uliiiUB.  IIo  was  bnivettiil  mujur- 
gttuurul  ill  March,  186&. 

BakaT,Ei>WAititI)R'KtXDi>N-,nili1iiTan<lHfale8- 
luuii.  uiut  I'lTU  ill  Luiiilciii,  F<-b.  -^4, 11^11 ;  hitli'il 
»l  Itall'o  Itlnir,  <iti  tlx-  PiituniiK-,  Oct.  21,  1801. 
l[ui  fauiilj'  catuu  t^i  AniiTii^a  whou  liu  nuB  a  yuuug 


cliiUI,  and  KCttW  firat  in  PliilHilf1|>Iiiii  and  af- 
tvrwanlit  (I'^'i)  in  Illitiuis.  Yiinii-;  Itiihcr  cIioh! 
thn  luw  for  a  vovatiim,  tiuA  viitcnil  iiiMin  itH 
practii'i!  iTi  (inMsn  Ciimity,  111.  In  I'itT,  while 
FMiiUnK  ill  Biir)ii{^i-Ul,  Iio  wm  ultwttnl  tn  thn 
LeKi'^"'""!'  11"  "'OB  "*■>'*:  «<')>«Ii>t  in  liMtM4, 
Mid  tlit'n  a  mcuilH-r  of  CoiiKroiH  tiiilil  tbi'  iH^xiii- 
niiigof  tliu  war  with  Mexico.  In  tliat  wut(1i<U{- 
47)  lu)  Hurvtil  RH  Liiliiiicl  (if  llliniiin  viilniilv<'rii, 
and  WRS  rlfi-tnl  to  CoiiKn-H"  >"  1H44.  llo  w-t- 
tliil  111  L'alifiimiA  in  IKiS,  vlicni  hi-  lK'<'aiii(:  din- 
tiii)iniitlii-<l  ill  liiH  iirurcHHiiiii,  and  iih  nn  nviilnr  in 
tlip  ninhH  (if  thu  Rr|tiililiruiiK.  In  IK'i!)  hu  re- 
iiiovi>d  til  On-Riin,  wli<-n-  lio  wuh  i-li>i-tnl  I'liili-d 
titnliMi  H-nalor  in  IWI).  llf  whh  in  tliut  wrviie 
wlii-ii  lln'  Uivil  \V«r  l>r.>li.-  mil,  in  1-^il,  wli.-n  ]ii> 
nilwHl  a  IxkIv  of  tnH>]m  in  Xi-w  Vnrk  iiiiil  I'hila- 
driphia.      fliiwe  of  l'.-niiH>lv»i,ia  wir.'  ia11i-d 

tl First  l:ulif«rnlji  Ii.-(;ini.iit.' 

Ihi  ii|i|MiintiHl  Kciii-nil,  liv  went 
UH  (Niloiifl  HI  till!  head  <if  Iiih  »■<! 
tlKlitint;  at  ItulI'M  ]}hi<)',  in  Virj-in 
dead.     {«.<•■  /ta/rn  muff.) 

Baku,  ItKMKMiiKK,  a  I'aptn 
Utmiitaiti  ni>VH"(w1iii?ii  m'I').  wan  iHini  at  WihxI- 
liilly.  Conn.,  aliiiiit  1T4U;  kilh'd  li.v  IndianH  on 
the  Koivl,  tlio  iiiitk-t  of  Ijikc  Clinni|daiti,  in 
AnKUHl,  177.').  IIo  wunt  to  the  Nkw  llanijwhire 
OraniH  in  17(14.  In-fori'  tlic  AIIciih  i<H>k  ii|i  tln'tr 
alHidt-  tlll■^^  (i^-e  Xeip  Uampihirt  Oraalt.)  lie 
wiw  a  Holdier  in  ttic  Frciii-U  ami  Itidiuit  War, 
•ml  wan  in  llie  llrrre  hatlh-  at  Ti«oiidt:ni)ia 
in  ITM.  Iln  iiuttli-d  at  ArlliiKlini,  on  "Ilia 
GnuitH,"  Hint  wan  vi-ryartive  with  Hthan  Allen 
in  imiMtini;  tlii>  i-lainm  of  Xew  York  to  Vcniioiit 
t(^Tritor>-.  Itakcr  waH  arreitlifl,  and  wiim  I'mt-lly 
treated  while  a  ptiMineT,  l»j-  the  New-Yorkers. 
TIte  govomineiit  of  that  jnuvincH  had  uiitluwiil 
Mm  and  nut  a  price  u[k>ii  liia  heiul. 
Biku  wka  with  Alluu  wliea  bo  took  Tiiiunde. 
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rogo,  in  Ala.v,  1775.  Tie  waa  killed  while  on  » 
acunt  iu  the  ConlinButal  service. 

Balboa.     (See  Kiiiei,  Viuro  it.) 

Balcairaa  (Eaki.),  Alexander  LtNiMAT,  was 
born  in  tJcotUnd  iu  1T&^ ;  died  in  Loudon,  Hareh 
37, 1»<2!>.  He  Kurved  Ibi'ee  years  iu  America  un- 
der Carleton  and  HnrKO.vue,  and  was  ca)iture(I 
with  tbu  latter  at  Saratoga.  At  the  Imttle  of 
Ilnlibai-dton  (which  see),  where  be  waa  wniind- 
eil,  tliirtueii  lialla  passed  threugb  bis  clothes. 
He  was  made  nii^iir-^neral  in  1793.  and  was 
1  irn tenant -i^ovcrnor  of  Jamaica  in  1794.  He 
was  made  p-ueru)  in  10U3,  u(id  was  one  of  the 
repregeutativu  jieeiij  frgni  Scotland. 

Balch,  OKiiKiiE  It.,  t;.  S.  Navy,  waa  born  in 
Teiiii.'<wee,  IXt.  30,  1«!1..  He  entered  the  navy 
iu  1837 ;  euga^i'd  in  the  war  against  Ueiicu. 
and  was  wounded  in  a  naval  engagement  at 
S b an ^hai,  China.  lie  was  engaged  actively  and 
Hiieci'SHAilly  in  the  Sinilb  Atlantie  blockading 
Minadrou  and  in  other  naval  ojieratioiia  ou  the 
Southern  coasts  during  the  Civil  War. 

BaUbni,  Nihuet,  u  Britlnli  officer  who  aerr^d 
in  Atneriea,  wan  Itorii  in  Edinhurgli  in  1743; 
died  lit  Denliigb,  Fil'i-Hbire,  Scotland,  Oct.  10, 
IWja.  Hi-  nuH  a  Him  of  nn  auttioneer  and  book- 
seller in  IJIiuliurgb ;  ciiterwl  the  Ilritixb  army 
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I  17G1; 


Ducliniiif; 
■to  the  Held 
lent.     While 
,  ho  was  shot 


theluittleof  Bnii 
Hill  in  Jane,  17Ti>,aiid  again  iu  the 
battle  of  Long  Island.  Hen  as  sent 
home   with    despatches   after   tbe 
euptiire  of  New  York  iu  1776,  and 
Wiia  brevetod   mnjor  iu  Nofeniber 
fullowiiig.  Served  under  Lord  Corn- 
wallis    ill    PenuHylvsnia    aud   the 
Carolinas;  aud  was  in  command  at 
Charh*loii  in    1781,  when    be   re- 
liiflaiilly  obeyed  the  cnminand  of 
l.iin1  Itawilou  to  eiecul«  Iiiaac 
Huynelwhlchsee).  Hewasthnn 
lienieiiaiit-eolouel.  He  waa  made 
colonel  iind  aidH-de-ouiiip  to  his 
kin-;  in  ITrti,  a  niujor-general  in 
17!>:t.lieiitenanl-geuenUin  179a, 
andgi-ncruliuieoa.   (See  £«w(, 
Jfiir.) 
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reconDoitriug,  but  later  iu  the  progress  of  the  These  movementt)  of  the  Nationals  caased  au 
war  they  fell  iuto  (lisiise.  At  the  height  of  opposiug  oue  on  the  pai-t  of  the  Coufederates, 
live  hundred  feet  above  Arliugtou  House,  op-  who  had  watched  their  antagouists  with  keen 
)>osite  Washington  City,  Mr.  Lowe  telegraphed  vigilance  at  a  point  of  coucealuiout  not  far  off. 
to  President  Lincoln  as  follows,  in  June,  1861 :  Misinformed  as  to  the  position  of  the  insurgents, 
'*Sir,  from  this  point  of  observation  we  command  and  supposing  McCall  to  be  near  enough  to  give 
an  extent  of  country  nearly  fifty  miles  in  diam-  aid  if  necessary,  Stone,  on  the  morning  of  the 
»t«r.  I  have  pleasure  in  sending  you  the  tirst  21st,  ordered  some  Massachusetts  troops  under 
telegram  ever  despatched  from  an  aerial  station,  Colonels  Lee  and  Devons  to  cross  to  the  Y ir- 
aud  acknowledging  indebtedness  to  your  en-  giuia  shore  from  Harrison's  Island  to  rcconnoi- 
eouragement  for  the  opportunity  of  demonstrat-  tro.  They  did  not  find  the  foe  in  the  neighbor- 
ing the  availability  of  the  science  of  aeronautics  hood.  General  Evans,  unperceived,  lay  not  far 
in  the  service  of  the  country."  After  sending  the  off;  and  riflemen  and  cavalry  were  hovering 
above  despatch,  Mr.  Lowe  was  invited  to  the  near  and  waiting  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
Executive  mansion  and  introduced  to  General  strike  Devens,  who,  leaving  a  part  of  Lee's  com- 
Scott ;  and  he  was  soon  afterwards  employed  in  maud  near  the  Bluff,  had  advanced  to  near  Lees- 
the  military  service.  When  in  use,  the  balloon  burg.  After  a  skinnish,  in  which  he  lost  one 
was  kept  under  control  by  strong  cords  in  the  man  killed  and  nine  wounded,  he  fell  back  tow- 
hands  of  men  on  the  ground,  who,  when  the  re-  ards  the  Bluff.  While  halting  iu  an  open  field, 
connoissance  was  ended,  drew  it  down  to  the  he  received  orders  from  Stone  to  remain  there 
place  of  departure.  until  support  could  be  sent  to  him.     His  entire 

-o^n^^xi.,^.   «i     T        1        ^        r*i,    1  force  consisted  of  only  600  men.    They  were  very 
Ballon,  HosRA,  a  leading  clergyman  of  the  de-  i..     i     i  i      ^i      r,     r  i      *         tx 

,.  .  ;..„*7        f  IT  :  1*  1  *  r>-  1  »««"  attacked  by  the  Confederates.     It  was  a 

nomination  of  Un I versalists,  was  born  at  Rich-  ,..^,  ^  -^      ,,  ,    ,  i    i    • 

-^  ,1  V  XI  A  -I  OM  i-r-ri  J-  1  •  11  *  1  little  past  noon.  Pressed  by  overwhelming 
moud,^.H.,  April  30,1771;  died  in  Boston,  June  ,.  *^    t^  r- tt -l.     ^   j.  -j  i    •      ^     i 

T  laco      xr  r    •  r      T>     i.-  i.  numbers,  Devens  fell  back  to  avoid  being  flank- 

7, 1852.     Ue  wjis  one  of  six  sons  of  a  Baptist      ,      ^.   *      i,-i^i       it»i       iii 

1  ^  « -.  i^  1  4.1  I  IT  •  |.  .  ed.  Meanwhile  Colonel  Baker  had  been  press- 
clergy  man,  of  whom  three  became  Universal ist  .  -  ,  -  4-1  i»  r.  x  *i  i-  !• 
„  :.  :  ♦  c  ir*  w  *  1  A  *  *  *i  i"K  forward  from  Conrad's  Ferry  to  the  relief 
ministers,  belf-taught  to  read  and  write  at  the  -,*,  .,  i  ^  t^  1  •  V^  i  1  j 
„  _  ^,r  •  ♦  11  ♦  1  4.  ♦!.  f  of  the  assailed  troops.  Ranking  Devens,  he  had 
age  of  sixteen,  he  began  to  preach  at  the  age  of  ,  ,  ix  «  •  »  ti  j  -^i  i- 
7^  _.  .  ,  ,  .  **  .  .  I,  r»i  1  T  1  been  ordered  to  Harrison's  Island,  with  discre- 
twentv-one,  laboring  principally  m  Rhode  Isl-  ,.                           ^        ■  r         j.\.          ^  *i 

.  ,  /.'         \  .,  ,**  1  1    •  *  tionary  powers  to  reinforce  the  party  on  the 

and  for  a  while, and  afterwards  111  various  parts  ,..     .  ^  *  .        ...  ,  iwi     *  * 

f -hj   .,  V     11       A1      *  ^ol^4  u  *^        1  Virginia  main  or  to  withdraw  all  the  troops  to 

of  New  England.      About  1804  he  wrote  and  ,,    %-       1     j     •  1      r-  j.\  xr  1   ^  j 

published  Xoie»  on  Ihe  FambUs  and  TYeatise  on  l^"  M^fyla'-d  ««<!«  "f  ^^<>  "ver.     Ho  concluded 

the  AU,Hemtnt.     He  was  n..«le  pastor  of  a  con-  *"  g«>  fo'^f  «\.  supposing  the  forces  of  McCall 

-««    .*;  .    ;..  x>    *  i,i    XT  u    '     -loi"*      u  and  Others  to  be  near.     He  was  ignorant  of  the 

gregation  lu  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1817,  where  ^    ^^,    ^^^  ^  ikt  r^^  ^^      1     3      j      ^  xf  r^  n 

f     I  ,.  ..  11  ^  •  T  *  fact  that  General  McClellan  had  ordered  McCall 

he  iiecame  distinguished  as  a  controversialist  ^     ..  ,,  ,      ,    ,.         t^    •         •„         r\  i  • 

««»  -  «    1  :     1^101     1  4.U         IV     *•         r  to  tail  back  from  Dramesvillo.      On  reaching 

wnU.*r,  and  in  1819  he  began  the  publication  of  -u     ^  u     r        a-  ^  vt  ^       *     1   *i.      1:  r 

♦K^   r'«;..^^  1;  *   ir        •  i     iu-*i   1      1  the  field  of  conflict,  Baker  took  the  chief  com- 

the   Lntrersaluit  Magazine.      In  1831  ho  began,  1    r    n  *i      r    '  4.1.    ui   «?  „i  ....4.  ^Ttux 

^uu  ui    «     I        /ij         u  11        T    \  *    1  mand  of  all  the  forces  on  the  Bluff,  about  1700 

i«  1th  his  nephew  (Hosea  Ballon,  Jr.)f  a  quarterly  ,  ,,.  -.  i       i -i    i 

«.,!  1;     4;  4-41    1  41     r-  '         1'  4  X,'         *  strong.     Very  soon  afterwards,  while  he  was  in 

publication  entitled  the  L/iirer«fa/i«^  £xi>o«t^r.  ^,     ^,.  ,      ^  •'r.,     z.   1  .  •       i- 

'^  ^  the  thickest  of  the  fight  encouraging  his  men,  a 

Ball's  Blu£^  Battle  at.  In  October,  1861,  a  bullet  pierced  his  brain  and  he  fell  dead.  Tlie 
National  force,  commanded  by  General  Charles  battle  had  lasted  two  hours.  His  troops,  un- 
P.  Stone,  was  encami)ed  between  Edwards's  and  supported  by  others,  were  crushed  by  superior 
C(mrad*s  ferries,  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  numbers.  Pressed  back  to  the  verge  of  the 
Upper  Potomac,  while  the  left  wing  of  the  Con-  Bluff',  which  there  rises  more  than  oue  hundred 
federate  army,  under  General  Evans,  lay  at  Lees-  feet  above  the  river,  they  fought  desperately  for 
bnrg,  in  Virginia.  Misinfonnation  had  caused  a  a  while  at  twilight,  for  they  had  no  means  for 
belief  that  the  Coiifederat<*8  hml  left  Leesbiirg  crossing  the  swollen  flood.  They  were  soon 
at  a  little  past  the  middle  of  October,  when  overi>owered.  Some  had  been  pushed  down 
General  McClellan  ordered  General  McCall,  who  the  declivity.  Many  were  made  prisoners,  and 
commanded  the  advance  of  the  right  of  the  Na-  many  perished  in  trying  to  escape  by  swimming 
tional  forces  in  Virginia,  to  move  forward  and  in  the  dark.  Some  were  shot  in  the  water,  and 
occupy  Drainesville.  At  the  same  time  he  or-  others  were  drowned.  A  flat-boat  laden  with 
dered  General  Stone  to  co-operat^e  with  General  the  wounded  was  riddled  with  bullets  and  sank. 
McCall,  which  he  did  by  making  a  feint  of  cross-  In  this  affair  the  Nationals  lost,  in  killed,  wound- 
ing the  river  at  the  two  ferries  above  named  ed,  and  prisoners,  full  1000  men.  The  Coufeder- 
on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  Oct.  20.  At  the  ates  lost  153  killed.  The  number  of  their  wound- 
aame  time  part  of  a  Massachusetts  regiment,  ed  is  unknown. 

under  Colonel  Devens,  was  ordered  to  take  post       Baltimore,  Ad.journment  op  Congress  to 

npon  Hairisou's  Island,  in  the  Potomac,  abreast  (1776).    When  the  British  army  approached  the 

of  Ball's  Bluff.    Devens  went  to  the  island  with  Delaware  River  (  December,  1776 ),  and  it  was 

four  companies   in  flat-boats   taken  from  the  feared  that  they 'would  cross  into  Pennsylvania 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.     About  3000  men,  and  march  on  Philadelphia;  there  was  much 

nuder  Colonel  Edward  D.Baker,  of  the  National  anxiety  among  the  patriots.     The  Continental 

Henate,  acting  as  brigadier,  were  held  in  readi-  Congress,  of  the    courage   and   patriotism   of 

nees  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  a  battle.    With  that  which  there  was  a  growing  distrust,  were  un- 

raerve    was    a  fine    body   of  Pennsylvaiiians  easy.     Leading  Republicans  hesitated  to  go  fur- 

kuowu   tm   the   **  First  California   Regimcnf  ther,  and  only  W^ashingtou  and  a  few  other 
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chmce  spirilH  vere  liopefiiL  Wlieu  tbe  com- 
uiniider-iu-cliief  was  asked  wbat  he  nnnld  du  if 
Philiululpliia  Hliuiild  lie  taken,  he  replied,  "Wo 
will  retreat  Itoyoiid  the  SiiHiinvtianim  River,  and 
tlii-iiro,  if  iiccetwury,  tu  the  Allegheny  Moiiii- 
tuiim.^  Tlie  great  body  of  (Juakent,  niiinerouii 
au(l  iiiflutfntiul  in  PvnnHylvaiiiiii  were  ojijHmed 
to  tbe  wiir,  und  loyullittii  aboiiiKled  i-vurywliei'o. 
MiMin,  who  was  a  dlsiiwunl  uit^iulwr  of  tlic  80- 
uioty  of  FriendH,  and  hod  witiiriuwil  tlio  Hiidilcn 
gTuninit  lukewumincsH  of  tk:  Cungreiw,  fearitit; 
tbt>  cAtict  of  Ilowp'a  priHilaiiiatiou  (ubii-b  Nee) 
uiwii  iMith,  Dtroiigly  reeoniineuded  the  removal 
uf  tbut  iHxly  frtim  Pliilailelphia.  General  Piit- 
num.  who  liad  been  M>nt  to  that  city  to  fortify 
it,  cnnicHtly  nt^oiideil  Miflliti's  pniiKmition ;  and 
thu  Coiigniw.  tn>nil>liii(j  for  their  ]M>Tw>iml  nafety. 
Rlndly  ooinplin),  and  aitjoiinieil  (Ik'u.  lit,  1T7I>)  to 
meet  »t  lliillilnorc,  DeRoiiilMtr  SO.  Piitniim  wnH 
liivcfltrd  nllb  alinnut  nlMK>1nl4>  contnil  of  mili- 
tary oflaira  in  I'hiludelphia,  and  tlui  CungrcNH 


dulrj^itud  ilH  exwntive  powers  tn  11  rcKidcnt 
isiniiuiltlre  ifinijioHiM)  of  Hidiert  Morrin,  Heorjje 
Cl.vnier.  and  RnirKS  Walton,  to  ni't  in  their  Ih!- 
half  iliirin;;  their  abmiioc.  In  llHltinmn.-,  Ibe 
CoiiKr<-wt  nuiHHciiibleil  (Ih'c.  2(),  ITTti)  in  u  epu- 
viiiiut  brii'k  hnildini;  tbut  etiXHl  until  within  » 
few  yran,  viitb  frontH  on  ItiiUiinore,  Khaqw, 
uihI  LilHTly  Hln>(>tt«,and  wheru,  on  tbe  Sid.Ritv. 
1'at.rii-k  Alliwni.  Hmt  minister  of  tbe  Prmliyte- 
rliMi  Cbiircli  in  Itiiltiiiiorc,  and  Ut>v.  William 
'  While,  of  till*  EjiiMHipal  Clinrch  in  I'bilatlel- 
l»bia,  wore  uppoiiitiHl  chaiiliiinH. 
BalUmora  Convention  11'^)).    On  Jni     * 


the  lutjiMii-iiml  <^ 


of  1><'IU 


:  ilcl.' 


patcti  u'lio  biul  iiNMi-inliliil  in  thi^  Ti-ont  St-i 
Tlu-atri!  at  CburlcHton  nwt  at  I):iltlnion',  with 
Hr.  CiihIiiiik  in  llui  cbuir.  Il^-o  VharlttloK  (.'oh- 
vrnlloK.)  Till-  wM'ttlerK  fnini  tbe  L'harleNton  C-on- 
veiitioii,  who  hud  bi^tn  In  Bcmion  nt  Kii-bmond 
(mw  Snrdmf  CimrrMloH  at  JUrimoHil),  hnd  mi- 
Janmed  to  Balthnori>,  and  oluinied  l]ie  rit;ht  to 
ait  in  the  oonvcnlion  from  whiuli  tbey  bail  with- 
drawn. Mr.Cndiiug  declined  to  decide  the  ilel- 
ieata  qneitiou  whieh  oruBu,  and  referred  the 
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whole  matter  to  tbe  convention.  It  woa  de- 
bated for  8omo  time,  when  it  wag  piopoaed  that 
no  dele)jrate  shonld  be  admitted  unlew  he  would 
pledge  iiimsulf  to  abide  by  the  action  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  convention  and  support  its  nomi- 
nees. The  dehutea  were  hot  and  aoriniouiouB, 
and  at  oTCuIni;  tliei«  wore  two  mass-meet  lugs 
of  the  DeniocriK'y  in  Baltimore,  atteuded  liy  tent 
of  thonHaiiiU  <if  citizeuB  and  Btraiigers.  Oa  tbe 
niortiioK  of  June  19  the  suhject  of  eoDtentiiig 
dith'Riites  was  referred  to  tJie  committee  nn  era- 
deutiala,  and  on  the  IJlst,  the  coDimittee  not 
agreeing,  two  reports  wore  itnbmitted.  'Then  a 
very  warm  doliato  was  hnil,  in  wbicb  free  rein 
waa  given  to  tbo  exprpjisioii  of  opitiioii,  and  the 
rt!0](eniug  of  the  slave -trails  was  advocated. 
KIniilly.on  Friday,  tlie  22<1,  the  majority  report 
wuH  adopted,  and  tbe  plarex  uf  niiMl  of  the  se- 
eedeni,  who  wero  nniicnted,  were  tilled  by  Dimg- 
Ins  nH>n.  Then  there  was  another  secetiaion  of 
delegates  from  tbe  Klnvc-labor  states,  and  on 
the  following  morning  Mr.  Cnsb- 
iiigand  aianjority  of  the  Mastia- 
vbiiHi'lts  deh-gution  also  with- 
drew. "We  put  onr  withdiaw- 
nl  befiire  yon,"  said  Mr.  Bntler 
(IteiiJiiMiln  F.).  of  that  delegs- 
linri,  "  npon  tbe  simple  gronnd, 
among  ollierx,  that  there  has 
licen  a  withdrawal,  in  part,  of 
a  mujnrity  of  tbe  states,  and, 
fnrlher  (and  that,  {lerhaps,  uinre 
peiwinal  to  uiyHelf ),  upon  tbe 
gronnd  ibut  1  will  not  sit  in 
II  convention  where  the  AflicaD 
Hl:ive-trade  —  whieb  is  piraoy 
liy  the  laws  of  my  country  — 
in  iipproviiigly  advocated."  Oov- 
t'l'iior  David  Tod,  of  Ohio,  was 
th<>n  iv1l(-d  to  the  chair  in 
place  of  retired  Ciisliing,  and  the 
eiinventiou  proceeded  f«  ballot 
i,;((  for  a  I'rmideiilial  candidate. 
t<omi'  of  Ibe  Sontlipni  mrnilieni 
rcmnined  in  the  ronvi^ntiou  ;  and  tbe  speedi  of 
a  di'legut^i  from  Arkaimas  (Mr.  Flonnioy),  aslave- 
liiililor  and  fjiend  uf  tin-  systeni,  was  so  liberal 
that  it  had  a  powerful  ett'eirl  n]Hni  detcfiatcs  fnmi 
thebce-lal>orHtatrsin  fav«>rof  Mr.Uonj-las.  Of 
104  voti'N  east  on  the  M-eund  ballot,  Mr.  Uouglas 
n-poiveil  1H1,  inid  be  was  decliinil  dnly  nomi- 
nated.   Ur.  Fiujiatrick,  of  Alaluimu niinated 

forVi<>i>-I>resiib-iii,di.i-lini-dtwoduysancrwarda, 
'  and  Ilomeliel  V.JubnMiii,  of  Georgia,  was  snlmti- 
I  tnleil.  Tbo  ronvenllon  odjonnied  .Iniie  23,  imO. 
I  Baltlmora  DeputationB  In  Washington. 
I  Governor  Iliiks  passid  the  night  of  April  19, 
IHTd,  nt  the  hiinM>  of  Mayor  Itro\vn  In  Kaltimore. 
>  II  was  the  night  after  tbe  altaek  on  the  Massa- 
chusetta  triHips  there.  Al  11  o'clock  tbe  mayor, 
with  llin  roncnrrenee  of  ibe  governor,  sent  n 
eoiiimitlei'  of  thri-e  {Htrsoiis  to  President  Lincoln 
willi  a  letter  in  whieh  he  naHiireil  tbe  chief  mag- 
IstratR  Ibat  the  t>eoplo  of  Batliniore  were  exa»- 
lieniled  to  the  hiKhcKt  degree  by  the  posaage  of 
triHiiMi  throngb  that  city,  and  that  tbe  cltliena 
were  ''nniversally  decldiHt  in  the  opinion  that 
no  more  should  be  ordered  to  come."     He  gave 
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notice  of  the  fearful  riot  the  day  before,  and  he 
requested  the  President  not  to  order  or  permit 
any  more  troops  to  pass  through  the  city,  add- 
ing, ''  If  they  should  attempt  it  the  responsibili- 
ty for  the  bloodshed  will  not  rest  on  me"  The 
committee  saw  the  President  early  in  the  morn- 
ing (April  20, 1861).  The  President  told  them 
that  no  more  should  come  through  the  city  if 
they  could  pass  peaceably  around  it.  This  an- 
swer did  not  satisfy  the  Secessionists,  and  they 
pushed  forward  military  preparations,  making 
the  capital  more  isolated  from  the  loyal  people 
every  hour.  The  excitement  in  Washington  was 
now  becoming  fearfnl,  and  at  3  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day morning  (April  21)  the  President  sent  for 
Governor  Hicks  and  Mayor  Brown.  The  former, 
with  two  others,  hastened  to  Washington.  At 
an  interview  with  the  President  and  General 
Scott,  the  latter  proposed  to  bring  troops  by 
water  to  Annapolis,  and  march  them  across 
Maryland  to  the  capital,  a  distance  of  abont 
forty  miles.  The  Baltimore  Secessionists  were 
not  satisfied.  The  "  soil  of  Maryland  must  not 
be  polluted  by  the  feet  of  National  troops  any- 
where" On  the  22d,  Goveruor  Hicks  was  induced 
to  send  a  message  to  the  President,  advising  him 
not  to  order  any  more  troops  across  the  soil  of 
Maryland,  and  to  send  away  some  who  were  al- 
ready at  Annapolis.  The  President  replied  kind- 
ly but  firmly.  He  reminded  his  Excellency  that 
the  ronte  of  the  troops  across  that  state  chosen  by 
the  general-in-chief  was  farthest  removed  from 
populous  towns,  and  said,  '^  The  President  can- 
not but  remember  that  there  has  been  a  time  in 
the  history  of  our  country  [1814]  when  a  gen- 
eral [Winder,  of  Maryland]  of  the  American 
Union,  with  forces  designed  for  the  defence  of 
the  capital,  was  not  unwelcome  anywhere  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  certainly  not  at  An- 
napolis, then,  as  now,  the  capital  of  that  patri- 
otic state ;  and  then,  also,  one  of  the  capitals  of 
the  Union.^  Goveruor  Hicks  had  also  unwisely 
recommended  the  President  to  refer  the  matter 
in  dispute  between  the  National  Government 
and  Maryland  to  Lord  Lyons,  the  British  Min- 
ister at  Washington.  To  this  proposition  Mr. 
Lincoln  replied : ''  If  eighty  years  could  liave  ob- 
literated all  other  noble  sentiments  of  that  age 
from  Maryland,  the  President  would  be  hopeful, 
nevertheless,  that  there  is  one  that  would  ever 
remain  there,  as  elsewhere.  That  sentiment  is, 
that  no  domestic  contention  whatever  that  may 
arise  among  the  parties  of  this  republic  ought, 
io  any  case,  to  be  referred  to  any  foreign  arbit- 
rament, least  of  all  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  Eu- 
ropean monarchy. '^  This  rebuke  was*  keenly 
felt.  Yet  still  another  embassy  in  the  interest 
of  the  Baltimore  Secessionists  visited  the  Presi- 
dent. Five  members  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  of  Baltimore,  with  Rev.  Dr. 
Fulton,  of  the  Baptist  Church,  at  their  head, 
waited  on  the  President,  and  assured  him  that 
if  he  would  let  the  country  know  that  he  was 
disposed  **  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the 
Southern  States,  that  they  had  formed  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own,  and  that  they  would 
never  again  unite  with  the  North,"  he  could 
produce  peace.     When  the  Doctor  expressed  a 


hope  that  no  more  troops  would  be  allowed  to 
cross  Maryland,  the  President  replied,  substan- 
tially, ^^  I  must  have  troops  for  the  defence  of  the 
capital.  The  Carolinians  are  now  marching 
across  Virginia  to  seize  the  capital  and  hang  me. 
What  am  I  to  do  f  I  must  have  troops,  I  say ; 
and,  as  they  can  neither  crawl  under  Maryland 
nor  fly  over  it,  they  must  come  across  it.''  With 
this  significant  intimation  of  the  President  that 
he  should  take  measures  to  defend  the  Republic 
without  asking  the  consent  of  the  authorities  or 
inhabitants  of  any  state,  the  deputation  retireil, 
and  none  other  was  afterwards  sent  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Union  in  Baltimore. 

Baltimore  Excited.  When  news  of  the  **  Se- 
cession of  Virginia"  reached  Baltimore,  the  dis- 
union ists  in  that  city  ventured  to  take  a  cannon 
to  Federal  Hill,  raise  a  Secession  flag,  and  fire  a 
salute  on  April  18, 1861.  The  workmen  in  the 
iron-founderies  near  turned  out,  captured  the 
gun,  and  cast  it  into  the  Patapsco  River;  and 
they  tore  the  Secession  flag  into  shreds,  and  dis- 
persed the  disnnionists.  On  the  same  day  some 
leading  Virginians  from  Winchester  came  down 
to  Baltimore,  and  demanded  from  the  managers 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway  guarantees 
that  no  National  troops  or  munitions  of  war 
should  be  permitted  to  pass  over  it.  This  de- 
mand was  accompanied  with  a  threat  that  if  it 
was  not  complied  with,  the  Virginians  would 
destroy  the  bridge  of  the  road  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
In  the  aftenioou,  after  the  Pennsylvanians  had 
passed  through  the  city  (see  Pennsylvanians  in 
Baltimore^  the  '^  National  Volunteer  Associa- 
tion," which  had  atteiupted  to  fire  a  salute  on 
Federal  Hill,  held  a  meeting  in  Monument 
Square.  T.  Parkins  Scott  presided.  The  excited 
citizens  were  gathered  there  by  thousands,  and 
were  harangued  in  vehement  language.  "Co- 
ercion" was  denounced,  and  the  x>®ople  were 
exhorted  to  drill  and  prepare  for  conflict.  "  I 
do  not  care,"  said  one  of  the  speakers,  "  how 
many  Federal  troops  are  sent  to  Washington, 
they  will  soon  find  themselves  surrounded  by 
such  an  army  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  that 
escape  to  their  homes  will  bo  impossible;  and 
when  the  seventy-five  thousand  [called  for  by 
the  President]  who  are  intended  to  invade  the 
South  shall  have  polluted  that  soil  with  their 
touch,  the  South  will  exterminate  and  sweep 
them  from  the  earth."  This  meeting  prepared 
the  mob  that  attacked  the  Massachusetts  troops 
the  next  day.  (See  Massachusetts  Troops  in  BalH- 
more.)  After  the  event^s  of  that  day,  when  the 
troops  from  Massachusetts  and  Philadelphia  had 
passed  on  to  Washington,  a  meeting  was  con- 
vened at  Monument  Square,  by  the  dominant 
party.  George  H.  Stuart  (afterwanls  a  leader  of 
Confederate  troops)  had  the  First  Light  Division 
there  with  ball-cartridges,  and  over  the  platform 
waved  the  flag  of  Maryland.  Mayor  Brown, 
S.  Teakle  Wallis,  W.  P.  Preston,  and  others  ad- 
dressed the  excited  mnltitude,.and  assured  them 
that  no  more  National  troops  should  pass  through 
the  city.  The  populace  were  requested  to  dis- 
perse quietly  to  their  homes.  Governor  Hicks, 
moved  by  the  caution  which  old  age  brings, 
yielded  to  the  storm.    He  and  the  mayor  Joined 
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in  a  despatch  to  President  Lincoln,  tellinfj^  him 
of  tho  fearful  excitement,  and  sayin^i^,  **  Send  no 
more  troops  here.''  (See  Baltimore  Deputations  in 
WoBhington,)  A  committee  of  the  meeting  in- 
vited Hicks  to  tho  stand.  After  Mayor  Brown 
had  said  to  the  people,  **  It  is  folly  and  nia<lness 
for  one  portion  of  the  nation  to  attempt  the  sub- 
jugation of  another  portion ;  it  can  never  be 
done/'  Hicks  arose  and  declared  that  he  coin- 
cided in  the  sentiment  of  the  mayor.  ^'Ibow 
in  submission  to  the  people,'*  he  said.  "I  am  a 
Mnrylander;  I  love  my  state,  and  I  love  the 
Union  ;  but  I  \vill  suffer  my  right  arm  to  be  torn 
from  my  body  before  I  will  raise  it  to  strike  a 
sister  state."  The  populace  were  not  quieted. 
They  paraded  tho  streets  threatening  violence 
t-o  Union  men.  That  evening  (April  19,  iy61) 
Marshal  Kane,  at  the  head  of  the  Baltimore  po- 
lice, and  an  earnest  disnnionist,  received  an  offer 
«>f  troops  from  Frederick,  which  he  accepted, 
and  urged  them  to  come  immediately.  '*  S«»nd  ex- 
presses over  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,"  he  said,  ^*  for  tho  riflemen  to 
come  without  delay."  The  events  of  the  two 
days  in  Baltimore  (April  18  and  19)  filled  the 
loyal  people  of  the  country  with  indignation, 
and  they  determined  that  that  city  should  not 
present  a  barrier  to  troops  hastening  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  menaced  capital. 

Baltimore  in  PoBseBsion  of  National  Troops 
(1861).  Tlie  authorities  of  Baltimore,  civil  and 
military,  took  measures  to  prevent  any  more 
Natitmal  troops  from  passing  through  the  city. 
Armed  men  flocked  into  the  town  from  the  coun- 
try with  all  sorts  of  weapons.  Cannons  were 
oxercised  openly  in  the  streets.  Marshal  Kane, 
under  the  din;ction  of  tho  ciiy  authorities,  for- 
bade the  display  of  the  national  flag  for  thirty 
days,  that  it  might  not  *^  disturb  the  public 
peace."  Tho  exasi)eratt»d  people  of  the  free- 
labor  stat^^s  could  hardly  be  restrained  from 
marching  on  Baltimore  and  laying  it  in  aHhcs. 
Measures  were  soon  used  to  subdue  that  city  by 
force.  Stejm  were  taken  to  repair  the  burned 
railway  bridges,  and  a  singular  railway  battrry 
was  couHtructed  in  Philadelphia  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  men  engaged  in  the  work — a  car 
made  of  boiler -iron,  musket -proof,  with  a  24- 
ptmnd  cannon  mounted  at  one  end  to  fire  grape 
and  chain  shot.  General  Scott  planned  a  grand 
campaign  against  Baltimore.  He  pro])osiMl  to 
move  simultaneously  upon  the  city  four  coliinuis 
of  troops  of  three  thousand  men  each — one  fnmi 
Washington,  a  second  from  New  York,  a  third 
from  Perrysville,  or  Elkton,  by  land  or  water, 
or  both,  and  a  fourth  from  Annapolis.  It  was 
thought  tw<dve  thouMuid  men  would  be  netMled 
for  the  enterprise.  They  were  not  at  hand,  for 
ten  thousand  troops  were  yet  needed  at  the  cap- 
ital for  its  perfect  security.  The  time  tor  the 
execution  of  the  ])lan  seemed  somewhat  remote, 
(ireneral  B.  F.  Butler  conceived  a  more  expedi- 
tions and  less  cumbers<mie  plan.  He  was  satis- 
fied that  the  Secessionists  in  Baltimore  were 
numerically  weak,  and  that  the  Unionists,  with 
a  little  hel]>,  could  easily  reverse  the  order  of 
things  there.  He  hastened  to  Washington  to 
consult  with  General  Scott,  and  simply  asked 


permission  to  take  a  regiment  or  two  from  An- 
napolis, march  them  to  the  Relay  Honse  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway  (nine  miles  fn>m 
Baltimore)  and  hold  it,  so  as  to  cnt  the  Seces- 
sionists off  from  facile  commnnication  with 
Harper^s  Ferry.  The  permission  was  granted. 
*'  What  are  the  {lowers  of  a  general  commanding 
a  Department r'  asked  Butler.  "Absolute," 
responded  Scott.  Butler  ascertained  that  Bal- 
timore was  in  his  "Department,"  and  he  went 
back  to  Annapolis  to  execnt«  a  bold  plan  which 
he  had  conceived.  At  the  close  of  April,  1861, 
he  had  full  ten  thousand  men  nuder  his  com- 
mand, and  an  equal  number  were  gnanling  the 
seat  of  goveninient.  The  Unionists  of  Maryland 
were  already  assert  ing  their  rights  openly.  Grov- 
ernor  Hicks  had  just  cast  a  damper  on  the  Seces- 
sionists by  reconmiendingj  in  a  message  to  the 
Legislature,  a  neutral  policy  for  Maryland.  On 
the  evening  of  May  4,  an  immense  Union  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Baltimore.  These  proofs  of  tlie 
latent  force  of  the  Unionists  of  Maryland  gave 
Butler  every  encouragement.  He  had  pro^KMed 
to  do  himself,  wUh  a  few  men,  at  once,  what 
Scott  proposed  to  do  with  twelve  thousand  men 
in  an  imlefinite  time.  On  the  afternoon  of  May 
4,  he  issued  orders  for  the  Kightli  New  York 
and  Sixth  Massachusetts  regiments,  with  a  bat- 
tery of  the  Boston  Light  Artillery,  to  proceed 
from  Washington  City  to  the  Relay  House  on 
the  morning  of  the  r)th.  They  did  so,  in  thirty 
cars.  They  seized  the  railway  station  at  the 
Relay  House.  Butler  accompanied  them,  and 
remained  there  a  little  more  than  a  week.  From 
Unionists  of  Baltinun-e  he  obtained  all  desired 
information.  Through  Ci»lonel  Schuyler  Hamil- 
ton, on  Scott's  stafl',  he  received  permission  to 
arrest  Secessionists  in  and  ont  of  Baltimore,  to 
prevent  armed  insurgents  joining  those  at  Har- 
per s  Ferry,  and  to  look  after  a  quantity  of  gun- 
powder said  to  be  stored  in  a  church  in  Balti- 
more. Towards  the  evening  of  the  13th,  the  en- 
tire Sixth  Massachusetts  regiment,  a  part  of  the 
New  York  Eighth,  with  the  Boston  Light  Artil- 
lery with  two  cannons — about  one  thonsand  men 
in  all — were  put  on  cars  headed  towards  Har^ 
l)er's  Ferry.  The  train  moved  up  the  Puta|mco 
Valley  about  two  miles,  and  then  backed  slowly 
to  the  Relay  House  and  past  it.  At  dark  it  was 
in  the  Camden  Street  Station  in  Baltimore.  A 
heavy  thunder-storm  was  about  to  burst  upon 
the  city,  and,  few  persons  being  about,  little 
was  known  of  this  ]><»rtentons  arrival.  Butler 
marched  his  troops  from  the  station  to  Federal 
Hill  in  a  drenching  shower.  He  sat  down  in 
his  wet  garments  at  past  midnight  and  wrote  a 
]iroclaniation,  dated  "Federal  Hill,  Baltimore, 
May  14, 18()1,"  in  which  it  was  announced  that 
troops  under  his  command  occupied  the  city  for 
the  ]Hirpose  of  enforcing  respect  and  obedience 
to  the  laws,  as  well  of  the  state  as  of  the  United 
States,  which  were  being  •*  violated  within  its 
limits  by  some  malignant  and  traitorous  men." 
This  proclamation,  published  in  the  Baltimore 
Clipjter  in  the  morning,  was  the  first  intimation 
to  the  citizens  that  National  tmops  were  in  pos- 
session of  their  t4)wn.  The  conquest  was  com- 
plete, and  thu  hold  thus  taken  on  Baltimore  was 
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iWTer  relinqnidlied.  General  Scott  iraa  oRencled 
becBOBe  of  Bntltr's  nimuthorizfil  net,  and  re- 
quested PrpHideDt  Lincoln  lo  remove  him  from 
(he  DepArlnieut.  The  Preeideiit  did  ho,  but 
g»ve  Butler  the  ccimmiaBini]  nf  a  niBjor-general 
ftiid  the  command  of  u  much  more  cxtiiniled  mili- 
twj  diRtrict — the  "Dcpartmeitt  uf  Virginia," 
which  jucludcd  Portreaa  Monroe. 

Baltimore,  Lords.  I.  George  Calvert,  born 
about  15t<0,  at  Kipling,  Yorkshire,  Eur.  ;  died  in 
London  April  15,  1632.  He  woe  gradiiare<l  Ht 
Ovforil;  trarelled  oD  the  Continent;  became 
iwcretury  of  Robert  Cecil;  tuarried  Anne  Mirine 
iu  IG04 ;  was  a  clerk  of  the  privy  council ;  nrM 
kulghted  ill  1617;  became  a  eocretar;  nf  Btate 
HOOD  aftervnnU,  and  in  1620  wuh  gmnt«d  a  |i«ii- 
Mon  of  $5000  a  year.  When,  in  l&H,  be  pnblicl.v 
avowed  himself  a  Rom»u  Catholic,  he  rcNignnd 
bia  office,  bnt  King  James  rulnined  him  in  the 
privy  council;  and  a  few  da.vn  be  re  h 
arch's  death  he  was  created  Uuro         B  re 

in  the  Irish  peerage.     Calvert  h  d      re 
tereil  apna  a  colonizing  «chem  G20  h 

pnrcbiiHed  a  part  of  Newfuuudln  wan 

ve«ti>d   with   the   privilrgea   ai  d  rs         a 

Coniit.pnlatine.   He  cniled  bin  n  w  d  m 
lom,  UDil,  after  spending  about  |100  000      b 
ing  warehunses  there,  and  a  m 
mif.  be  went  thither  in  16?7.     H    re 
England  the  following  Bpring.       n    b      p      g 
of  16*29  be  went  again  to  Aval  n      k  pg  w 
him  his  wife  and  numarried  chi  d  T 

lowing  winter  was  asevere  one,  h  bega  to 
contemplate  a  desertion  of  the  dm  ac 

i:ount  of  the  rigorona  climate.  He  sent  hiH  chil 
ilren  home.  In  the  antumn  he  actually  aban- 
•loned  Newfoundland,  and  with  his  wife  and  rc- 
UinefH  sailed  to  Virginia,  where,  IiccauRO  he  re- 
fnaed  to  take  the  oath  nf  allegiance,  he  was 
ordered  away  by  Governor  Harvey.  HiH  wife 
and  retainers  reniuined  tbere  during  the  winter. 
Going  from  Iliere  in  the  spring,  it  in  snppoBed 
he  explored  the  shores  of  CheHspeake  Buy,  and 
chose  that  region  for  a  settlement.  In  1633, 
Lord  Baltimore  obtained  a  charter  from  Charlen 
I.  of  the  territory  on  the  Ciiesapeake  now  form- 
ing the  State  of  Maryland.  "  What  will  you 
call  the  conntryT"  aaked  the  king.  Bnltimoro 
referred  tlie  tnatter  to  bis  majesty.  "Tlieu  let 
as  name  it  after  tlie  queen  "  (Henrietta  Maria), 
■aid  Charlen,  "and  call  it  Mariana."  Tlio  ex- 
pert conrtier  dissented,  becautie  that  wiia  Ibe 
Dame  of  a  Spanish  bistoriaTi  who  tangbt  that 
"the  will  of  tlie  people  in  higher  than  the  law 
of  tyrantH."  Still  disposed  to  compliment  the 
qneen,  the  king  said,  "  Let  it  be  Trrra  Maria— 
Marft  Land."  And  it  was  named  Mnrylnud. 
Before  the  great  lieal  of  England  was  affixed  to 
the  charter,  Lord  Baltimore  died,  and  was  snc- 
ceeded  by  his  son  Cecil  II.  Ceciul'8  or  Crcil 
Calvkrt,  second  Lord  Baltimore,  was  born  about 
1605.  Very  little  is  known  nf  bis  early  life. 
When  he  wasalraot  twenty  yeant  nf  nge  be  mar- 
ried Aune,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  llie  Earl  of 
Amndel,  who  was  one  of  the  most  influontiai 
Boman  Catbolica  in  the  realm.  On  the  death 
■if  his  father,  the  charter  for  Maryland  was  is- 
•oed  to  Cfcilins,  hia  clilest  aou  and  heir,  Jnne, 
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1632;  and  ho  immediately  prepared  to  sail  for 
the  Chesapeake  with  a  colony.  When  he  wiwt 
about  ready  to  depart,  he  changed  bis  mind,  and 
sent  his  brother  Leonard,  as  governor,  with  liis 
brother  George,  and  two  twsistants  and  counnel- 
lors,  Jeremy  Hawley  and  Thomas  Comwullia, 
Irath  Protestants.  The  whole  company,  who 
snilL'd  in  two  vessels— tbo  Ark  and  Dot* — nuni- 
bered  over  three  bnndred,  according  to  Lord 
Baltimore,  who  wrote  to  bis  friend  Wentworlh  • 
(afterwords  the  nofortuoate  Earl  of  Strafford), 


"  By  the  help  nf  aomo  of  your  Innlship's  good 
frieuds  and  mine,  I  have  sent  a  hojiefnl  colony 
int«  Maryland,  with  a  fair  and  favorable  eijiec- 
tation  of  good  success,  withont  any  great  preju- 
dice to  myself,  in  respect  that  many  othera  are 
joined  with  me  in  tbe  adventure.  Tbere  are 
two  of  ray  brothers,  with  very  near  twenty  other 
gentlemen  of  very  good  fashion,  and  three  hun- 
dred laboring  men."  As  most  nf  the  latter  touk 
the  oath  nf  allegiance  before  sailing,  they  were 
probably  Protestants.  Father  Andrew  White, 
a  .Jesuit  priest,  accompanied  the  eipedition. 
Tbey  sailed  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  took 
the  tedious  southern  route  hy  way  of  the  Cana- 
ries. Tbe  vessels  were  separated  by  a  furious 
gale,  hnt  met  at  Bermuda,  whence  tbe  emigrants 
went  to  the  Chenapeake,  founiled  a  settlement, 
and  eBtublished  a  government  under  the  charter, 
which  was  nearly  the  same  iti  form  as  all  char- 
ters then  granted.  [Site  Marglatid.)  It  conferred 
on  the  proprietor  absolute  ownership  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  also  tbe  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power 
of  a  feudal  nature.  Entire  exemption  fhim  tax- 
ation was  conceded  to  the  colonists.  Ah  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  tbe  original  title  to  tlie 
land  was  still  in  the  pnssessinn  of  the  crown,  the 
proprietor  was  reqnireil  tn  pay  to  tbe  king  the 
tribute  of  two  Indian  arrows.  Cecil  was  a  mem- 
her  of  Parliament  in  16.14,  hnt  mingled  verj-  lit- 
tle in  public  affairs  afterwards.  He  never  rame 
to  America,  but  manageil  bis  pmviuco  by  ih'pii- 
ties  forty-three  years.     His  course  towards  the 
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colonists  was  generally  wise  and  conciliatory,  Henry  Harford  was  the  last  proprietor  of  Maiy- 

because  it  was  profitable  to  be  so.     In  religion  land. 

and  politics  bo  was  very  flexible,  being  quite  in-  Baltimore,  Origin  of  the  Cnr  of.  David 
different  to  either,  and  he  did  very  little  for  the  j^ncs,  the  first  settler  on  the  site  of  Baltimore, 
religious  and  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  col-  i,j  iggg^  g^ye  his  name  to  a  small  stream  that 
onists.  Negatively  good,  he  wa«  regarded  with  ^uns  thi-ough  tlie  city.  In  January,  1730,  a  town 
great  respect  by  all  parties,  even  by  the  Indians.  ,^^8  laid  out  on  the  west  of  this  stream,  con- 
He  died  in  London,  Nov.  30, 1675.  III.  Cuarles  1^4,,^^  j^  ^  pi,,^  ^f  gi^tv  acres,  and  was  called 
Cal\t.:rt,  third  Lord  Baltimore,  succeeded  his  Baltimore,  in  honor  of  Cecil,  Lord  Baltimore.  In 
father  as  Lord-proprietor  of  Maryland  in  1G75.  the  same  year  William  Fell,  a  ship-carpenter, 
He  was  bom  in  London  in  1629 ;  died  there  Feb.  purchased  a  tract  east  of  the  stream  and  called 
24, 1714.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Mary-  ^^  FelFs  Point,  on  the  extremity  of  which  Fort 
land  in  1661,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Hon.  McIIenry  now  stands.  In  ir32'a  new  town  of 
Henry  Bewail,  whose  scat  was  on  the  Patnxent  t^„  acres  was  laid  out  on  the  east  side  of  the 
River.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  visited  stream,  and  calle^l  Jonestown.  It  was  united  to 
England,  but  soon  returned.  In  1684  he  again  Baltimore  in  1745,  dropping  its  own  name.  In 
went  to  England,  and  never  came  back.  He  was  17(57  Baltimore  became  the  county  town. 
Husnect-ed  of  favoring  King  James  II.  after  the  _,  ,^  ,,  ^,  ^---.-v 
Revolution,  and  was  outlawed  for  treason  in  Baltimore  Patiu otic  Mo ve^ik^^ 
Ircdand.  although  he  was  never  in  that  coun-  The  inhabitants  of  Baltimore  warmly  secondc^l 
try.  The  outlawry  w:i8  reversed  by  William  the  recommendation  of  the  New  York  com- 
and  Mary  in  1691.  'diaries  Lord  Baltimore  was  !'""^'*^  ^"^  ^  general  congress,  and,  after  adopt- 
thrice  marrit^.1.  IV.  Benedict  Leonard  Cal-  »"«  ^  "on-imporation  agreement  (May,  17.4). 
VERT,  fourth  Lonl  Baltimore,  succeeded  his  fa-  "PP«\nted  delegates  to  a  C<iutinental  Congress, 
ther,  Charles,  ill  1714.  In  1698  he  married  Lady  ^"^  ^^»?^.^  numerous  committee  of  correspoiul- 
Charlotte  Lee,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Litchtield  ^''''t'  V"^  ?f*""'^^°  V"*^*^'^  ^^ovr  hfe>  m  New 
(granddaughter  of  the  notoiiouH  Duchess  of  York,  where  the  Tory  element  was  then  makmg 
Cleveland,  the  favorite  mistress  of  Charles  IL),  *^°  «l""'  «^  ^^'^  *^*'^«">'  *PP^"^  lukewarm, 
from  whom  he  was  divorced  in  1705.  Benedict  Baltimore  Police  (1861).  TheChief  of  Police 
publicly  abjured  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  in  Baltimore  was  George  P.  Kane,  with  the  title 
1713.  and  died  in  1715,  only  thirteen  moiitlm  af-  of  ^*  Marshal.'^  He  was  a  leading  Secessionist  in 
ttT  the  death  of  his  father.  V.  Charles  Cai^  thateityandanactiveopposerofthegovemment 
VEKT  II.,  son  of  I^'iiediet,  and  the  fifth  Lord  Bal-  in  Maryhmd.  In  Baltimore  he  was  the  head  of  the 
tiiiiore,  was  born  Sept.  29, 1699,  and  was  an  in-  Secession  movements  in  Maryland ;  and  early  in 
fant  ill  law  when  he  succeeded  to  his  father's  June,  lrl61,  the  National  government  was  satia- 
title.  In  July,  1730,  he  mavrird  the  widow  Mary  lied  that  a  powerful  combination  was  formiiiir 
Jansseii,  youngest  daughter  of  (ieneral  Theodore  there,  whose  purpose  was  to  assist  the  arm\  of 
Jans8«Mi.  His  life  was  K])ent  chietly  in  England,  insurgents  at  Manassas,  under  Beauregard,  to 
In  1731  he  was  appointed  (lentleiiiaii  of  the  I^hI-  seize  the  National  capital,  by  preventing  loyal 
chamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  soon  after-  soldiers  piissing  through  that  state,  and  aiding 
wards  was  eh^ctiMl  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Marylanders  to  cross  into  Virginia  and  swell  the 
He  was  in  Parliament  in  17.34,  and  in  1741  was  ranks  of  the  Confederate  forces.  The  goveru- 
appointt^d  Junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  In  the  ment  took  energetic  st«^ps  to  avert  this  threat- 
spring  of  I74l  he  was  appointed  collerer  to  the  ened  danger.  N.  P.  Banks,  ex-Govenior  of  Maa- 
Priiice  of  Wales  and  Surveyor-general  of  the  sachusett-s,  lately  commissioned  m^or-general 
Duchy  lands  in  C^ornwall.  After  having  ruled  of  volunteers,  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
Maryland  in  person  and  by  deputy  more  than  the  Department  of  Annapolis,  as  Butler's  suc- 
thirty  years,  Iw  died  April  24, 1751,  at  his  home  c^^ssor,  with  his  headquarters  at  Baltimore.  It 
in  London.  VI.  Fkedehk'K  Calvert,  sixth  and  was  evident  to  Banks  that  the  Board  of  Ptdice 
last  Lord  Baltimore,  was  born  in  1731,  and  sue-  and  Marshal  Kane  were  in  active  sympathy,  if 
ceeded  to  the  title  of  his  father,  Charles  IL,  in  not  in  actual  league,  with  the  leading  Secession- 
1751.  He  married  Lady  Diana  Egerton,  young-  ists  of  Maryland.  After  satisfying  himself  of 
est  daughter  of  the  I.)iike  of  Bridgewater,  in  the  complicity  of  certain  officials  in  the  luove- 
1753.  He  led  a  disreputable  life,  and  died  at  the  ment,  he  ordered  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  armed 
age  of  forty,  at  Naples,  Sept.  14,  1771.  Yet  he  and  equipped  with  ball  car t>ridges,  to  march  into 
was  a  patron  of  literature  and  a  friend  and  com-  Baltimore  from  Fort  McHenry  before  daybreak 
panion  of  the  Karl  of  Chatham  (Pitt).  In  1767  he  on  June  27,  and  to  arrest  Marshal  Kane  and 
published  an  account  of  his  "Tour  in  the  P2ast.'^  phice  him  a  prisoner  in  that  fortress.  At  the 
He  was  a  {(retentious  author  of  several  other  same  time  Banks  issued  a  proclamation,  giving 
works,  mostly  of  a  weak  character.  Lord  Vniil-  his  reasons  for  the  act.  He  did  not  int«nd  to  in- 
erick  bequeathed  the  province  of  Maryland  in  terfere  with  the  lawful  acts  of  the  civil  anthor- 
tail  mali',  to  Henry  Harford,  then  a  child,  and  ity,  he  said,  but  as  it  wiis  well  known  that  a  dis- 
the  ntmainder,  in  fee,  to  his  sist«r.  the  Hon.  loyal  combination  existed  in  his  Department, 
Mrs.  Norton.  He  left  an  estate  valued  at  $.5000.  and  that  the  chief  of  ]M)lice,  *'  in  contra  vent  ion 
The  last  representative  of  the  Baltimore  family  of  his  duty  and  in  violation  of  law,"  was  "by 
was  found  in  a  debtor^s  prison  in  England,  in  direction  or  indirection  both  witness  and  pro- 
1H60,  by  Colonel  Angus  McDonald,  of  Virginia,  t4^ctor  in  the  transactions  of  armed  parties  en- 
where  he  had  been  conlincd  for  twenty  years,  gaged  therein,'*  the  government  could  not  "  re- 
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If  than  M  tbe  hml  of  an  nrmod 
I  aiitbority,  and  actiiiic  ii)  cod- 
rt>rt  vitli  itii  avowed  enemies."  He  K|ipoiut«d 
Brigadier  John  H.  Keiil.r.a  citizen  of  Bullimon, 
)>ri>vott-msrBbal  in  and  for  that  city,  to  "siiper- 
iiileiid  and  cauHo  to  beeiucnttHl  the  police  lawn" 
iif  Baltimore,  "  with  tlie  aid  and  nmistance  of 
the  snliordiuate  offlcera  of  Ihe  police  depart- 
ment," uwiiriiiK  tlie  citizens  that  when  a  lo.val 
man  shoulil  b«  apttoitit-ed  cliief  of  pniiee  tbe 
military  nonld  at  once  yielil  to  tbo  civil  author- 
ity. Tbe  police  comniiwiioiicra  awt  mid  proteat- 
rti  ngaiiist  tbia  act  lut  il1eK'>lT  "■>■'  <liHbanded  the 
|H)lii-e.  Bank*  «oon  n-giilut^il  the  matter  ao  oa 
to  qniet  the  citizens,  and  Kenlj,  organizing  a 
)Hilice  fiirce  of  loyal  men,  whom  he  could  tnmt, 
two  hnndredanil  Bflj  strong, took  posaes»ioii  of 
the  qnartem  of  Iha  late  marshal  and  police  com- 
miwionera.  There  he  found  ample  evidence  of 
treochemiis  deatgtin.  Concealed  beneath  the 
i*eral  nioms  he  found  a  large  number 
rms,  of  every  description ;  and  iu  a 
'ar,  in  a  ponitioii  to  coninuind 
an  alley,  wfre  four  iron  cannon  with  snitnble 
cartridge))  aitil  bullH.  Tlie  old  police  commis- 
sioiiera  conttnuinK  t"  ^"'il  meulings,  they  were 
arreated  and  annt  to  Fort  VVorren,  in  Bn«toii 
Harbor,  n.^priH)neni  of  ntnte.  At  the  nugKOSIion 
of  many  Union  citizens  of  Baltimore,  GtMirge  R. 
Dotlfte,  a  civilian  and  citizen,  was  appointed 
chief  of  police,  anil  Colonel  Kt-nly  joined  bis 
tv^ment — the  First  Maryland  VuUiuteem. 

Bamoroft  Edward,  a  political  and  philosoph- 
ical writer,  was  horn  ut  Wentflehl.  Mass.,  Jan.  9, 
1744 ;  dic<l  in  England,  Sept.  tt,  1«W.  He  was  a 
pnpil  of  Silas  Deane  (which  see  J,  when  the  lat- 
ter was  B  schoolmaster.  His  curly  eilncation 
was  sot  extensive.  Apjircnticed  to  n  mechanic, 
be  t«D  away,  in  debt  to  his  muster,  and  went  to 
sea ;  but  returning  nitli  means,  he  compeiisnletl 
bis  employer.  Again  he  went  to  sea;  settled  in 
Oniana,  Sonib  America,  as  a  pliysicinn,  in  t76:t, 
and  alterwardn  moile  hiH  ro.iidence  in  London, 
where,  in  1760,  he  pul>li»heil  a  Xalaral  Hitlorg  of 
Guima.  He  became  a  F<'lli»r  of  tbe  Koyal  Col- 
lege of  PhyHicians,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royiil  So- 
ciety. While  Franklin  wns  in  England  on  a 
diplomatic  mission.  Dr.  Bnnrnift  became  inti- 
mate with  him;  and  through  the  induenco  of 
the  philosopher  liecaine  a  contriliufair  to  the 
MrmMif  IteneK,  He  was  snspected  by  the  Brit- 
ish govemment  of  partii^ipation  in  tbe  attempt 
to  bnm  the  Portsmciutli  diick-yavils  (see  John  thr 
Painter),  and  be  Ued  to  Pussy,  France.  Soon  af- 
terwards he  met  Silos  Deane,  his  old  teaclier,  in 
Paris,  and  offered  to  assiiit  him  in  his  Inboni  as 
agent  of  the  Continuntnl  CimtrreiM.  His  ways 
were  aometinien  ilevjons,  »ud  Mr.  Bancroft,  the 
liiHturian,  accnses  hiro  of  being  a  spy  in  llin  pay 
nf  the  British  govemnienl,  and  of  making  adiipe 
of  Deane.  After  the  [leaee,  Dr.  Bancroft  obtaine<1, 
in  France,  a  patent  for  thoexeltisive  imjioriBtion 
of  the  bark  of  Ihe  yellow  oak.  for  the  dyers,  and 
afterwanis  he  obluined  a  siinihir  patent  in  Eng- 
hind.  Dr  Bancroft  never  returned  to  America. 
GaottoK,  LL.D.,  liintorinn,  was  born 

Oct.  3,  laOO ;   son  of  Bev. 
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r  BANCEOFT 

Aaron  Banrroft,  a  dislinguished  Unitarian  cler- 
gymnn  and  pioneer  in  "  liberal  Clitistianity." 
He  grodaated  at  Harvard  in  ttJlT;  stnilied  at 
the  Oemiaii  universities,  and  received,  at  G£t- 
tingen,  tbe  honorary  Oegree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy wlieu  lie  was  only  twenty  years  of  age. 


a  the  society 
1  his  retani 
I^S,  he  becamo  a  tutor  of  Gt«ek  in 
Harvard  University.  He  published  a  volume 
of  poems  in  t«>3,  and  in  1824  a  translation  of 
HiMTi-n's  Polifjc*  ^Jptient  Grrtce.  In  1823,  in 
conjunction  with  J.G. Cogswell,  ho  establisbeil 
the  celcbrate<l  "  Ronnd  Hill  School,"  at  North- 
ampton, Mast.  While  in  the  German  nniversi- 
ties,  Mr.  Bancroft  studied  with  avidity  whatever 
was  taught  in  them,  but  made  history  a  npe- 
cialty.  His  chief  tutors  there  n-ero  Heeren, 
Eicbhom,  and  Blumeulmcb.  At  Berlin  hn  be- 
came intimate  with  Wilbelm  von  Humbohltand 
other  eminent  scholars  and  philoeopbers.  At 
Heidelberg  he  spent  some  timo  in  the  study  of 
liislory  with  SchloMier;  and  in  Paris  ho  mado 
the  acqnniotance  of  Alexander  von  Hiiml>oldt, 
Cntisin,  and  others.  At  Rome  ho  I'onned  a 
frienilsbip  with  Chevalier  Bilnseu  ;  he  also  knew 
Nielmhr.  While  engaged  in  the  Ronnd  Hill 
School,  Sir.  Bancroft  complete<I  Iho  lirst  volnmo 
of  his  Hittorn  of  tU  VmleA  StHln,  whiih  was 
published  in  1^94.  Ten  vohimes  of  this  work 
have  l>eon  published  (I'd!),  tho  Inst  in  1ST4,  or 
fovtv  years  from  Ihe  comuH'uci'ninnt  of  the  work. 
The  tenth  volnnie  brings  the  narrative  down  to 
the  conclnsinu  of  the  Pridiminary  Tn-aty  of 
Pence  in  178-2.  In  1838  I'n'sident  Van  Bnren 
appoinleil  Mr.  Bancroft  collertnr  of  ihn  |Hirt  of 
Boston.  Ho  won  then  engaged  in  ilelivering  fre- 
quent jHilitieal  addresses,  and  tflok  a  deep  iiiter- 
eat  in  tlie  philo80]>hicnl  movement  now  known 
as  "  transcendentalism."     Hu  was  a  Democrat 
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in  politics,  and  in  1840  received  the  nomina-  !  phia,  Dec.  26,  1776,  had  been  widely  circnlat«Hl 
tion  for  governor  of  MaHHachnsettH,  but  was  among  Friends  throughout  the  states.  At  the 
not  elected.  In  1845  PreHident  Polk  called  same  time  the  Congress  instructed  the  Board  of 
Mr.  Bancroft  to  his  cabinet  as  Si^cretary  of  the  War  to  send  to  Fre<lericksburg  John  Penn,  the 
Navy,  and  he  Kigiiuli/ed  his  administration  by  governor,  and  Benjamin  Chew,  ohief-Justice  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  An-  Pennsylvania,  for  safe  custody, 
napolis.  While  Secretary  of  the  Navy  he  gave  ;  Bank  in  Pennsylvania,  First.  In  the  great 
the  order  to  take  possession  of  California,  which  =  en,^.^g^J^,^.y^,t•tlJ^  half-starvwl  Continental  amiv 
was  done  by  tlie  navy;  and  while  acting  tern-  jn  ^i^^  ^prj^g  ^^f  17^^  the  Congress  resorted  to 
porarily  as  Si-cn-tary  of  War  he  gave  the  onlcr  tlio  expedient  of  selling  bills  on  John  Jay,  who 
for  General  Taylor  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande  and  ]^^i  i^^en  sent  to  the  Spanish  court  to  negotiate 
invade  the  territory  of  Mexico.  In  184G  Mr.  f^^  a  subsidy  or  a  loan.  These  bills,  amounting 
Bancn)ft  was  wnt  as  U.  S.  Minister-pleniiMiten-  j^  ^1,^,  aggregate  to  more  than  $500,000,  were 
tiary  to  England,  and  in  l':J49  the  University  of  ,„a<le  payable  in  six  months  aft«r  sight,  in  the 
Oxft»rdccmtVrretl  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  i,„j^  that  before  tliev  sliould  mature  Mr.  Jav 
of  I)t)CtorofCivil  Law.  During  this  n^sidence  ^vould  obtain  the  desired  subsidy.  This  pro- 
in  Europe  he  perfected  his  collection  of  mate-  I  e^eding  shows  the  desperate  situation  of  the 

need  on 

George  Cly- 

hiladelphia, 

where  lie  prosecuted  his  historical  labors.     He  ,  having  rect^ived  on  Tleposit  some  of  the  billn 

and 
ut- 

WHS 

transport  to  the  camp  a  supply  of  provisions 
Cimfederation,  and  in  1871  to  the  Gennan  em-    without  any  profit  to  themselves.     There  were, 
pire.     In   AugUHt,  lbC8.  Mr.  Bancnift  received    j^^  that  time,  two  political  parties  in  Pennsyl-. 
from  the  University  of  Bonn  the  honorary  «le- 
gree  of  ** Doctor  Juris;"  and  in  1870  he  cele- 


•"  *-'""i"-  .—   I -  >....w.,  —  ^     ceeuing  snows  rue  uesperaie  siiuaiioi 

rials  for  his  history,  visiting  the  public  archives    tinances  of  Congress.     At  this  time  of 
and  libraries  at  Paris.     Keturning  to  America  j  the  part  of  the  arniv,  Robert  Morris,  Gee 
in  1841),  he  made  his  n'sideiice  in  New  York  city,    „ier,  and  other  lemling  citizens  of  Phila 


vunia — one,  calling  themselves  ''Republicans, 
were  radical;   the  other,  called  the  ^'Constitu- 


brat.-d  the  tiftieth  anniversary  of  the  recepti<m  tj,,,,^!  party."  were  consiTvative.  Those  con- 
of  his  tirst  degree  at  Gottingen,  receiving  the  j.^.r^,.,!  i„  the  establishment  of  the  bank  wero 
congratulations  of  many  German  faculties  and  'of  the  Republican  partv;  and  the  Constitntion- 
8«Mieti«'s.  Mr.  Bancnift  has  been  a  contributor  ^]  p.j,,tv,  not  to  be  outdone  bv  the  other  in  zeal 
of  numerous  essays  to  the  Xorth  Amnictin  Re-  for  the* cause,  obtained,  by  thiir  raajoritv  in  the 
nVir.  His  IliHtory  of  the  Vnited  States  has  been  Assembly,  authority  for  I^resident  Ree<l  to  pro- 
translated  into  several  languages.  It  is  not  ^.i„i„j  niartial  law,  should  such  a  step  become 
merely  a  narrative  of  events,  but  a  philosophic  m.^.^.^sary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  requwitious 
tri'atis**,  dealing  with  causes  and  principles  iis  of  CongiWs. 
well  as  events.                                                             1  «     1      r «»  -1.1.    a       .j           tx 

Banishment  of  Quaker-.    Th«  "T.stimonv"  '     Bank  of  North  America.    It  was  soon  per- 

-  , ,  .      ,          /v     r          *  41    •            1            *•*  ceived  that  niHler  the  new  government  (-Jr/iri«i 

of  rneiids,  or  Quakers,  at  their  vearlv  meeting  ^  ,.     ^  1      ..          ,1          .  *i      />i                11 

i>i -1    1  I   I  •     •     \r       1*—          •     i.  *i              ^  of  ( onfeacratwn.  which  see)  the  Congresa  had 

in  Philadelphia  in  May,  I//0,  against  the,  move-  -^         -^       •    ,          1     ^     x. ./                \    j.  ^      ^ 

4..,      .                '      *  •  .      *.       4    I             1  "<►  pi)\ver,  independent  ot  the  several  states,  to 

ments  ol  the  Ainerican  patriots  attracted  si»erial  .,'       ^       ^.  *       t»  1     ^  ^r      •    ^.i       a         • 

,,     ^.       ..,1^11        m                         1  enttuce  taxation.     Robert  Morris, then  Superin- 

attention  to  that  body.      1  he  papers  and  rec-  .      ,     ,     .. ,,.             ,.,        ^           -*,     «,      ' 

,,.,,.            1           *•       •    XT       1                  *  teiident  ot  rmance  (h>ecretarv  of  the  Treasury ), 

ordsoi  their  yearly  meeting  in  New  Jersi'v,  cai)t-  ,  ,.         .11.,         ^  *ir     v     1      *.  t»i -'i 

,  1      ..   ,/.         *.     I  •              I-.-              •■'    .  Ji  iiroposed  the  establishment  of  a  bank  at  Pbila- 

ured  by  Sullivan  111  his  expedition  against  the  \  ,   ,.     ^             ,    ^,                         ^      ^1 
,       ,.  1                 .           u*   ♦       I  I      1             /»        ,  delphia,  to  supply  the  government  with  money, 

loyalist  regiments  on  Staten  Island,  gave  (on- '     .'  .}\  ''  ^  AM7ixniM\      mi                • 

,,      ;?    ,           *•    r.i                  1   1-     4»-    »•  with  a    capital   of  $400,000.      The  proniissorv 

gn*ss  the  tirst  proot  of  th«*.  general  disaticction  ^        /.^i,      1              *i.        1       lij 

'^..  ^.           .  ,      *  ,pi     .,           ^                     1    1  *i  notes  of  the  bank  were  to  be  a  legal-tender  cur- 

ot  the  society.      1  he  Longn\ss  recommeiKled  the  >  ^     ,              •      1  •                    ^     1?    «  * 

•4.  .,                7      1     •              *  .      4  n^icy,  to  be  received  in  payment  of  all  taxes, 

ex<?cutives  ot  the  several  colonies  or  states  to  ,   ^.''        1,1.      1       ^1      wV   •*    1  ci.l  ^          mi 

.  ,     ,,    .                       .             1    *i       L^         .•  duties,  and  debts  due  the  United  State.<i.     The 

wat(tli    their   nioveunuits ;    and   the    Executive  ,        *                       1   1      .1      /.                i*»       *./. 

.,         -1     *•  II           1        •                          *i         I      *  ]>lan   was  approvetl  by  the  CVmgress  (Mav  w, 

C«)Uiicil  ot  Pennsylvania  were  earnestiv  exhort-  '.-.         ,    */.     ..          '.   ,            x     r  ^i 

,  .              ,        ,  •            .,                      c'\            ^  1'81),  and  this  hiiancial  agent  of  the  govern- 
ed to  arrest  and  secure  the  i)ersons  of  eleven  of  :'              1      x        1  1       *i      ^                 Tx       «« 
,.     I      ,.                  r*i    *        •  *     •     iji -1    1  1   I  •  ment  was  chartered  by  the  Congress  Dec.  31. 
the  leading  iii(*n  ot  that  s(»ciety  m  Philadelphia,  I  rr..  •*  1     *     1           '  i-    •  i    i   •   .1       1              /• 

,              '^                   •             iT             1         /  4  The  capital  stock  was  divided  into  shares  of 

wh<»se  names  were  given.     It  was  done  (Aug.  aj,v/»        i    •                    a-      1  1        1    -i         ^    « 

.jt,   1— *  V         1    ¥  1       L"  1        *i    1    f             1  84<X) each, in  money  ot  gold  and  silver, to  be pn>- 

28,  1//0)  and  .John  risher,  A1>el  .James,  .James  *        11          .                         mi        i-      * 

,,      .      /        ,,           11  •   1        T        1   t>      1     4  cun*d  by  subscriptions.      1  welve  directors  were 

Peniberton,  Jienrv   Drinker,  Israel   Pfinbrrton,  •   /  1  ^                     ^i        a'  •         r  *i      1      i 

,,,,,'            'lit            w!           I  iM           .  appointed  to  manage  the  aflairs  of  the  bank, 

.John  J'emherton,. John  .James,  Samuel  Plea.Hants,  \'.  .                ,.,,    , 'r     ,,     ,.               ..«,,     ^ 

rp,            ,vi      *       wj     mi             t-  I             1  w!  which  was  entitled  by  the  Congress  ** The  Pres- 

1  lionias  \Miarton,  Sr.,  Ihoiuas  risher,  and  Sam-  .  ,     .    t^-      *              1/1                   r  *!      r»     1      ^ 

,  ,,.  ,        II-                1                    1-11^  ident,  DiriM'toi's,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 

iiel  risher,  leading  nn'inb«'rs.  were  l>anished  to  .,        '    .               „      ,,,,    ^    ^      *        .        -       •  1     1 

, ,     ,     .  I    .          ,,"      ,ni                            1     /I  North  America."      1  hat   corporation  lurnished 

Fredericksburg,  V a.      The  reason  given  by  ('on-  ,          ^                     -              •         ...i       /^i     *•        *  1 

,.      .1  •     ^            *i    4.      1        4i      "  adequate    means    for    saving   the   Continental 

gress  lor   this  act  was  that  when   the  enemy  *  ^          i-  .        .. 

'^                               ^           1     iM -1    1  1   1  •     •      i\'  army  fnun  <iisbandiiig. 

wertj  pressing  on  towards  Philadelphia  in  De-  *                               ^ 

ceniber,  1777,  a  certain  seditions  publication,  ad-  Bank  of  the  United  States.     (See  United 

dressed  **To  tnir  Friends  and  Hri'threii  in  Relig-  •5'<''<'*  Hank.) 

i<Mis  Profession  in  thes(^  and  the  adjacent  Prov-  Banking  in  the  United  States.     (See  Unit- 

inces,"  signed  .John  I*embertoii,  in  and  on  behalf  vd  Stnten  Honk.)      With   the   expiration   of  the 

uf  the  **  Meeting  of  butlerings/'  held  in  Philadel-  charter  oi'  the  U.  ^^.  Bank  in  Ir^ll,  and  of  the  ex- 
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iflteDce  of  the  institution,  a  large  nnmber  of 
BMte  banka  were  created.  In  the  courw  of  four 
yenre  (1811-15)  oue  hnndred  and  twenty-three 
state  liaiike  were  created,  with  an  aggregate 
capiul  of  $40,000,000,  and  an  estiniated  eiatsaion 
uf  iiotBH  to  the  auiount  of  $200,000,000,  a.  large 
portion  of  wbicb,  in  the  Middle  Stales,  were  iii- 
Biied  as  leans  t«  the  goverameut.  The  re-crra- 
lion  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  1616 
compelled  the  stale  banks  to  reiinme  specie  pay- 
ment (which  had  been  suspended  durinj;  the 
war)  or  wind  up.  Of  tbo  446  state  banks  then 
in  existence,  with  an  aggre^te  capital  of  abonl 
$90,000,000,  a  very  large  Dumber  were  compelled 
to  lii]ui(late.  From  1811  to  1830  165  banks,  with 
a  capital  of  $30,000,000,  closed  business,  with  a 
loss  to  government  and  individuals  of  about 
$5,000,000.  The  United  Stnt«s  Bank  t>ccaiue  a 
powerful  financial  inachiuo,  anil  the  state  banks 
complained  loudly  of  the  tyranny  excreiBOil  over 
them  by  it  and  ita  branches.  It  ceaHe<l  to  exist 
in  ltJ36.  The  number  of  state  banks  bad  then 
largely  increaseii,  being  634  in  1837,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  n«'ar!y  $^1,000,000.  This  number  was 
iiicreiiHed  in  1840  to  901,  with  a  capital  of  over 
$3:>8,000,000.  In  1860  the  number  of  banks  in 
the  Union  was  1503,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  about  $432,000,000  and  a  circulatiun  of  about 
$307,000,000.  At  that  time  they  held  $83,594.5.^7 
in  specie,  and  their  deposits  were  nearly  $254,- 
VOO.OOO.  A  national  bank  currency  system  of 
the  United  Slates  was  organized  by  act  <if  Con- 
grem  early  in  1S6II ;  and  under  uu  net  of  Juno  3, 
1864,  national  banks  wore  organized  nnd  a  uni- 
form national  cnirency  was  eslablisUed.  (See 
yational  CHrreacg.}  E»r)y  in  the  lute  Civil  War 
all  the  bonks  in  the  United  Stntes  suspended 
B))ecio  payraeuts.  lu  January,  1875,  Congress 
passed  au  act  providing  for  their  resumption  of 
specie  payments  on  the  Urat  of  Jannary,  1879. 
As  that  time  approached  there  were  preliminary 
innvemcnls  towarilu  that  end,  surb  as  redeeming 
tlie  fractional  currency  with  silver  (ltt7Gl,  by 
which  a  large  amount  of  the  latter  coin  was  put 
into  circulation.  There  was  very  strong  oppo- 
sitiun  to  resumption  at  that  time,  and  pnipliets 
of  evil  foretold  inhnite  disasters  to  the  business 
of  the  country.  It  was  declared  that  the  de- 
mand for  gold  would  be  grejiler  than  the  sup- 
ply; but  when  the  day  came,  and  the  clerical 
force  of  the  Subtreasuiy  in  Ni'w  York  was  in- 
creased in  order  to  facilitate  Ihe  paying  out  of 
guld  fur  "  green  l)ackH"  (which  see)  prexented, 
they  had  nothing  to  do.  I'iiere  was  actually 
more  gold  paid  i<t  than  was  paid  ont.  From 
that  hour  the  hneiness  of  the  country  perma- 
nently revived  for  the  drst  time  since  the  grcut 
revulsion  of  ISTJ. 

ttjrtirirtg  BohtwiMW  ill  Uaaaachnaetts-  In 
1740  the  colonies  were  called  upon  to  furnish 
men  and  means  in  a  war  against  the  Spnnish- 
Aaiericaii  colonies.  The  cnll  found  the  jieople 
of  Massac bn setts  engaged  in  bitter  strife  with 
Uovenior  Uelchev.  The  laws  authnrir.ing  the 
cirenlation  of  a  paper  currency  would  soon  ex- 
pire. The  rapid  withdrawal  of  that  paper 
would  act  like  a  bank  contraction  iu  our  day, 
but  with  more  atriiigency.     Belcher  resolutely 
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refused  to  sanction  laws  for  tbo  extension  of 
the  period  of  redemption,  and  schemes  for  Joint- 
stock  banking  were  revived.  Two  companies 
were  organized  —  one,  known  as  the  "Silver 
ficheme,"  proposed  to  issue  £150,000  in  notes 
redeeuiahle  in  silver  at  the  end  of  fifteen  yean ; 
another,  called  the  "  Manufactory  Scheme,"  ot- 
"Lanil  Bank,"  undertook  to  circulate  double 
that  amount,  to  be  redeemed,  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years,  in  cidonial  produce.  The  Silver 
Scheme  was  patronized  by  the  morobnnts  anil 
tradeis,  the  Land  Bank  by  tho  farmers  and 
mechanics.  Belcher  opposed  both,  and  took 
away  the  commissions  of  all  officers  of  the  mili- 
tia and  justices  of  the  peace  who  ha<l  anything 
to  do  with  either.  The  people,  in  spite  of  him, 
established  tho  "Land  Bank,"  with  eight  hun- 
dred stockholders,  who  controlled  the  Assembly. 
The  governor  issued  a  proclamation  against  the 
scheuie.  The  lenders  in  tho  scheme  retBliale<l 
by  plotting  for  his  removal.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  downriglit  lying;  and  William  Shir- 
ley was  apiHiiuted  bis  successor.  Tbo  bank 
was  speedily  wound  up  by  an  act  of  Parliament 
which  prohibited  tho  formation  of  untncorpu- 
rated  stock  companies  with  more  than  six  part- 
ners. This  act  was  doiiounceil  in  Mnssachnsetts 
and  South  Carolina  as  an  illegal  interference 
with  the  chartered  rights  of  the  iieoplo. 

Bank^  NATirANiRi.  PitE.VTtsa.  was  horn  at 
Waltham,  Itliiss.,  Jan.  30,  1816.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  obtained  at  a  common  school.  H« 
became  a  lawyer  and  Democratic  orator;  edited 
a  newspaper  in  Waltham  and  Lowell ;  and  dur- 
ing the  ad  ministration  of  FrcHidont  Polk  he  hehl 
office  iu  the  Boston  Custom-house.     In  1849  ho 


wnn  a  mcnibcr  of  the  Ma ssnchii setts  Legislature, 
and  i^peakor  of  the  Lnwcr  IIouhc  in  1851-53.  He 
was  President  of  tho  Slate  Colislilulional  Con- 
vention in  li^t,  and  a  tiii-mbor  of  Coiign-KH  in 
1853-07,  soparatitig  from  the  Doniocratic  |iarly 
on  tho  quoslioii  of  slavery;  and.  after  a  lonft 
contest,  was  eli^lcd  S|icukeT  of  the  House  of 
KoproHeuIaiivcM  in  18r^.  Mr.Bauks  was  chosen 
(luvcrnoT  of  Massaehuselts  iu  1858.  and  sorvMl 
until  1861.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he 
was  President  of  tho  Illinois  Contriil  Hailrond. 


\ 
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Offering  his  services  to  President  Lincoln,  be 
was  made  a  major-general  of  volunteers  May  16, 
1861,  and  appointed  to  command  the  Annapolis 
niilitarv  district.  General  Hanks  was  an  active 
and  skilful  leader  in  various  battles  during  the 
war  in  Virginia  and  in  tbe  region  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  and  Rod  rivers.  In  1865  ho  was 
elected  to  Congress. 

Banneker,  Benjamin,  a  negro  mathematician, 
was  born  in  Maryland,  Nov.  9,  1731 ;  died  in 
Baltimore,  Oct4)ber,  1800.  His  maternal  grand- 
mother, who  had  charge  of  him  in  his  early 
childhood,  taught  him  to  read  and  write.  Ho 
taught  himself  mathematics  and  astronomy ; 
and  for  many  years,  while  engaged  in  daily  la- 
bor, made  the  necessary  calculations  for  and 
published  an  almanac  for  Maryland  and  the  ad- 
joining states.  Mr.  Jefferson  presented  one  of 
bis  almanacs  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, where  it  excited  wonder  and  admiration, 
and  the  ** African  Almanac"  became  well  kmiwn 
to  the  scientific  circles  of  Europe.  In  1790  he 
was  employed  by  the  commissioners  in  the  sur- 
vey of  th«  boundaries  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Banneker  was  also  a  pm^t.  His  grandmother 
was  an  Englishwoman,  who  purchsiHi>d  a  small 
plantation  in  Maryland,  bought  two  slaves  from 
a  ship  just  from  Africa,  and  married  one  of  them. 

Banquets  to  Naval  Heroes.  On  Doc.  29, 1H12,  j 
a  banquet  was  given  by  the  corporation  and  cit- 
izens of  New  York  to  Hull,  Jones,  and  Decatur, 
who  had  gained  naval  victories.  Hull  and  De- 
catur were  present ;  Jones  was  abs<'nt.  The  cor- 
poration of  New  Y«)rk  also  gave  a  ban<|uet  to  the 
gallant  crew  of  the  frigate  riiited  StatcJi,  Deca- 
tui-'s  victorious  vessel,  which  captured  the  Mace-  i 
donian.  It  was  given  at  the  City  Hotel,  Jan.  7, 
1813.  The  sailors  present  nunibered  about  lour  , 
hundred ;  and  as  they  marched  to  the  hotel  they 
were  greeted  by  crowds  of  men.  women,  an«l 
children  in  the  streets,  and  the  waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs from  the  windows.  In  the  evening 
they  went  to  the  Park  Theatre,  by  invitation 
of  the  nuHia;<er.  The  dn»p-curtain  had  on  it  a 
rejiresentation  of  the  tight  between  the  Suited 
^Statfit  and  Macedonian.  Children  daneing  on  the 
stage  bon^  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  their  hands, 
which,  being  joined  in  the  course  of  the  danc<*, 
pnuluced  in  transparency  the  names  of  1 1  I'LL, 
JoNEH,  and  Dkcatuii.  McFarland,  an  Irish 
clown,  then  sang  a  comic  song  of  seven  stanzas 
written  for  the  occasion,  beginning : 

"No  more  of  your  Mathermf;  nonsonso 

'Mont  Nelsons  of  old  Johnny  Hnll  ; 
I'll  slnf{  yon  a  sonj;.  by  my  con*'ioncc, 

'Bonl.lonos  ami  nccutn'runil  Hull. 
Dad  Nf'ptunc  has  long,  with  vexation, 

Hehc'ld  with  what  insoh-ni  prnlo 
Tho  uirhiiliMit.  billow  wa^hi^d  natif>n, 

Has  aimed  to  (mnirol  thf  Mill  lule. 

"CnoRrs.— Sinp  lathor  away,  pontrol  and  aipy, 

Hy  my  nml.  al  Ihe  irainc.  hub  or  nob, 
In  a  very  fow  minntch  yivW  jdnisf  yo, 
Boruus*.'  wi-  laku  wtjrk  by  the?  job. '' 

Such  banquets  occurred  several  times  during 
the  Second  War  for  Indcjpendence — lH12-ir) — in 
honor  of  the  nnexpecte<l  and  complete  victories 
of  tbe  American  ships  and  seamen  over  those  of 
Great  Britain.     For  these  occasions  songs  were 


composed,  and  1>ecamo  very  popular ;  and  they 
continued  to  bo  sung  at  social  gatlicriugs  fur 
ten  years  afterwards. 

BaptlBt  Church,  The  First,  in  America. 
Roger  Williams,  before  he  left  England,  had 
been  under  the  teachings  of  BaptistA  there, 
some  of  whom  had  been  refugees  from  persecu- 
tion in  Holland.  These  had  instituted  bap- 
tism among  themselves  by  authorizing  certain 
of  their  members  to  be  administrators  of  the 
rite.  Cast  out  from  the  Congregational  church- 
es in  Massachusetts,  Williams  conceived  the  idea 
of  forming  a  Baptist  church  in  his  new  home  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  after  the  manner  of  the  refu- 
gees in  Hfdland,  but  in  a  more  simple  form.  In 
March,  161^9,  Ezekicl  HoUiman,  a  layman,  first 
baptized  Williams,  and  then  Williams  baptize<l 
Holliman  and  ^'simie  ten  more.''  These  men 
then  formed  a  Bai)ti8t  church  at  Providence. 
But  Williams  did  not  remain  a  Baptist  long. 
He  very  early  doubted  the  validity  of  HoIIi- 
man*s  baptism,  and  consequently  of  his  own. 
He  believed  ''a  visible  succession  of  authorizes) 
administrators  of  baptism"  t-o  be  necessary  to 
insure  its  validity,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
months  he  withdrew  from  the  church,  and  nev- 
er rejoined  it;  but  that  first  Baptist  church  in 
America  still  exists  in  Providence. 

Baptiata  in  the  United  States :  a  flourishing; 
denomination  of  evangelical  Christians  who  dif- 
fer from  others  in  respect  to  the  mode  of  admin- 
istering the  rite  of  ba])tism.  They  reject  sprink- 
ling, and  hold  that  immersion  of  the  whole  bmly 
is  the  only  valid  mode  of  baptism,  and  essential 
to  its  specific  spiritual  purpose;  a  mode,  they 
claim,  that  was  universally  practised  througli- 
out  Christendom  for  thirteen  hundred  yeann. 
Their  Church  government  is  democratic.  Their 
writers  trace  their  origin  to  the  thinl  centurj*; 
and  they  have  ever  been  the  champions  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  Until  the  Quakers  arose, 
at  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they 
stowl  alone  in  the  advocacy  of  "soul-liberty." 
(See  Qnakertt.)  There  were  none  in  America  when 
Roger  Williams  founded  Pmvidence.  That  ear- 
nest man  of  unstable  ecclesiastical  views,  be- 
lieving the  Anabaptists — those  who  l)elieve  In 
adult  baptism  only — were  right  in  their  view, 
caused  one  of  the  settlers  to  immerse  him  (W*ill- 
iiims),  when  the  latter  immersed  the  layman  and 
othei's  in  return,  and  tlwy  established  a  church  at 
Providence,  the  first  Baptist  church  in  America. 
Within  two  months  Williams,  doubting  the  va- 
lidity of  the  baptism  be  bad-received  and  given, 
for  lack  of  constituted  authority,  left  the  Bap- 
tist church  forever.  But  the  Church  and  ita 
principles  reuiain(}d,  and  the  colony  embodie<l  in 
its  lirst  code  of  laws  (1(537)  a  piHivisiim  for  |>er- 
fect  toleration  in  matti^rs  of  ndigion.  In  1764, 
when  numbering  only  about  5(K)0  memliers  in 
all  America,  the  Baptists  established  their  first 
college  in  Rhode  Island.  (See  Brown  Vnirrrntif,) 
With  one  exce])tion,  the  Baptists  are  the  largest 
denomination  of  evangelical  Christians  in  the 
United  States,  having  (187())  ab(mt  1,600,001) 
ni«^inbers.  It  is  said  that  the  tirst  article  of 
the  Amendmenta  to  our  National  Conatitution, 
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guaranteeing  religious  liberty  (offere<l  in  1789),  longer  to  submit  to  the  demands  and  hostile 

wa8  introduced  chiefly  through  the  iuflueuce  of  conduct  of  this  insolent  ruler,  the  United  States 

the  Baptist  deuomiuation.  accepted  his  war -challenge,  and  in  May,  1815, 

•D«.s«««4«^    «ir..^-w.i.     i>»^»n^..^     »^   ^««  8""t  Commo<lore  Decatur  to  the  Mediterranean 
Barbaxlan   Monaron,    Reception    at   thk      ...  i        ^    i       1 1    «i     T^         a 

., ,„         «,,         Z\     •*•       *  m        .4111  With  a  squadron  to  humble  the  Dey.    As  soon 

Coi'KT  OF  A.     The  authorities  at  Plymouth  had         ,.       *       u    i  j  i.i  u  ^i      a*     •*.     r 

1      ^      4.      ri>  •     J  u*       '*.v^  XM  •*.  V"  <M  Decatur  had  passed  through  the  Strait  of 

nmdeatreaty  of  fnendship  with  Massasoit,  King  ^,.,     w      i     x-       ,  ^i      ai       • 

r  *u    \\T     \.  fii      \r  •*\     1     ♦u  Gibraltar  be  found  the  Algenne  corsairs  cniis- 

of  the  Wampanoags.     (See  Massasoit.)     In  the  .  ir*        •  -w     •  r\     t 

r  Itsai    ^  i>jri         ..*  i»K  m  search  ot  American  shipping.     On  June 

summer  of  1(521,  Governor  Bradford  sent  two  ^J^^,  ,  .  xi_     41      •       ii        i- 

e..vov»  (Winriow  and  Hopkins)  to  the  court  of  ^l  .»•»«  commortore  met  the  A  geri.ie  flag-ghip. 

^,    .*^        u*r>i        fj.  VT  *  of  forty -four  guns  (the  largest  in  the  Algenne 

that  monarch,  at  PokanoKet,^ear  ^arraganset  n        1     av  1    •  r  ^        *       1 

Itov,  forty  miles  from  Plymouth.     They  were  n»vy)aud  alter  a  brief  eugagoment  capture,! 

,.•;,  •Ji.xii.  1  i^u  her.     He  also  captured  another  vessel  of  the 

kindlv  received  by  the  king,  who  renewed  the  ^^  -..u    1      1.    •    i.     j     1  w-.i  ^.i 

*     •*!.  *u    1?     1-  u     wi       1     u    1  x  1  DttYf  with  about  six  hundred  men.     With  these 
covenant  with  the  English.    When  he  had  taken        -       ,^      ^         •■,    -,     .^1     n  u-  i    r      ai 

.,  ,  ,        •   *     1  •    J      11'        u       1  XI    •  prizes  Decatur  Sillied  with  all  his  vessels  for  Al- 

thu  ambassadors  into  his  dwelling,  hoard  their  ' .  ,,-  1  •  «.   i     r  xu     r  •     « 

,  .      ,  X    r         xi         1  giers.     His  squadron  consisted  of  the  frigates 

message,  and  received  presents  from  them,  he  7^        •        ir     j     •  1  /^      ^  n  a.-       au    /'» 

.  ^  J.     ,                >           1  X        X     v.-  I   i.1  GuetTiere,  MacedoHtan.  and  ConstellatKm.  the  On- 
put  on  the  horseman's  scarlet  coat  which  they  ..,r  x-i-  ^  1 

hul  iriven  him    and  a  chain   abont  his  neck  ''"*"'  ®^^'^  ®^  '''^**'  ^"°^  ^"^®'  *"^  ""®  schooner. 

,  .  r        II.-  1    u  1  A    I    1    1 1  *i    •  On  June  28  Decatur  demanded  ot  the  Dey  the 

which  maiie  his  people  "proud  to  behold  their  .     .     ^  ,        i*   n  xi      a  • 

king  «,  bravely  attir^."   Having  gi  vu  a  frieu.l-  '"•'^'",  '«»™"'l«;^  of  all  the  Amencau  prisoners. 

Iv  answer  to  their  message,  he  .ul,ln..s8e.l  his  f-ll  m.leuimflcat.on  for  all  property  destroyed, 

,        1      u  J       *v       1^  11-  and  absolute  relinquish  men  t  of  all  claims  to  tnb- 

l»eople  who  bad  gathered  around  bim,  saying,  -  ,     UnitLd  States  thereafter      When 

"Am  not  I  Massasoit,  commander  of  the  countrv  llf  t^  I  States  therealter.WUen 

,^,,        /       UA  1*1'  the  Dey  was  assured  of  the  fate  of  a  part  of  his 

aninndyouT     Is  not  such  a  town  mine,  and  the  ^    ^    .;      .       ,a    1       11       1      *       if  1 

-.1      *'iA»     \ir-ii  *  I    •  1  •      A  fleet,  the  temtied  robber  hastened  to  comply 

iieopIeotitT     Will  you  not  bring  your  skins  to       ..1    t^      ^  _,     ,  i       mu  i 

Ihe  English  r    After  this  nmnner  he  named  at  ^.th  Decatur's  demands.     The  commo<lore  or- 

least  thirt/ploces,  and  all  gave  their  assent  and  <\«'^  "'«  ^'f  "^  ™^"  *»  »P»r!"^  ^*^»^  ^  "" 
appUuse.     At  the  close  of  his  siHHich  he  liBhte.1     ''«  quarter-deck  of  biS  flag-sh.p,  the  G««rmre, 

•  I     ..     iu-  Ai.  1  J    I  *      1-  to  make  his  submission  and  restitution.      He 

tobacco  for  the  envoys,  and  proceeded  to  dis-  i-xu  a-is      ai  r  *.  4.         1 

....„^  au«„*  v««ia«;i  \i.ni«X.,r  fi.«t  i,«  ^.„.  uppcarcd  With  soinc  of  his  officers  of  state  and 


course  about  England,  declaring  that  he  was   ^/ '        ^.        ,    ,         ,         1      nM    -^         1        o/» 
..  k';.w,  i«.««-v  «7«»  »»  n..,i  ^^,...Li^.r  i.;a  .«...._   thc  captives  to  be  released.     1  here,  on  June  3(), 


returned  home,  and  had  no  food  to  offer  the  en-  m     •           11           11         1          •      1   a^         ai 

vovs   who  craved  rest  bv  sb^n      "  n«  laid  ns  "  ^"'"**'  *"*^  demanded   and  received  fnim   the 

>o>s,  WHO  craxed  rest  b>  sleep.        lie  lai  1  lis,  ^    j^        ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^    $46,000,  in  pay- 

wrote  one  of  them,  **on  a  be<l  with  himself  and  ^  a.     .                         1       1  •  1  1     i     1    n         1 

..       -r      *u        A  Au                II          *  *u      *i  incnt  for  American  vessels  which  he  had  allowed 

bis  wife — they  at  the  one  end  and  we  at  the  oth-  ^,     ,,...,   ,          .        •     t-    »     1          mi       a.i 

......       "^   ,       I     1     1  •  1       r    A  A-         xi  the  British  to  captui-e  in  his  harbor.     Then  the 

er;  it  being  only  planks  laid  a  foot  from  the  ,                   >    1  <.    oi  •     i-   ^1            i.  1    a* 

,       ,        T     *i  •          *            ^i            m  commodore  proceeded  to  Tripoli,  the  capital  01 

gnmnd,  and  a  thin  mat  upon  them.     Two  more  ^,          r  fi      «    1.        a*  i            1    1           11 

%  .  J      , .  P  _       r             AT                        11  another  of  the  Barbary  States,  and  demanded 

of  bis  chief  men,  for  want  of  room,  pressed  by  ..          ^   lote^  r         *u     «        -I        1       A,-%r  mui 

and  u,K.n  us,  so  that  wo  were  more  wearied  of  ('^"f""*'  »«1^>  ^'IZ-!'  ^f'  '*"  ™\"'  **^,'T' 

our  lodging  ihan  of  our  journey."  '"[  "'"  T'"  )""**  "^  '"if  ^  ^  property,  and  the 

**    **                      J           .7  release  of  prisoners.     The  treasury  of  the  Bey 

Barbary  PowerB»  Humbling  of  the.     On  being  nearly  empty,  Decatur  accepted,  in  lieu 

the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  ofcash,  the  release  from  captivity  of  eight  Danish 

in  Northern  Africa,  were  the  independent  states  and  two  Neapolitan  seamen.     This  cruise  gave 

of  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Morocco,  known  full  security  to  American  commerce  in  the  Med- 

as  the  "  Barbary  Powers,"  a  name  derived  from  iterranean.     It  elevated  the  American  character 

the  Berbers,  an  ancient  race  who  i>eopled  the  in  the  opinion  of  Europeans,  for  in  the  course  of 

whole  northern  part  of  Africa.    They  employed  two  months  Decatur  had  accomplished,  with  a 

piratical  vessels  in  plundering  those  of  other  small  squadron,  in   the  way  of  humbling  the 

nations  engaged  in  commerce  in  thc  Mediterra-  ]>irates  of  Northern  Africa,  what  the  combined 

uean.    To  secure  immunity  from  these  depreda-  powers  of  the  Christian  world  had  not  dared  to 

tors,  the  United  States  and  other  nations  ]>ai<l  attempt. 

tribute  to  their  rulers.  Jnst  as  the  war  with  Barber,  Francis,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolntion, 
(^reat  Britain  broke  out,  in  1812,  the  Dey  of  AI-  was  b«)rn  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1751 ;  died  April 
giers,  taking  offence  at  not  having  received  from  19,  1783.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of  New 
the  Unite^l  States  the  precise  articles  in  the  way  Jersey  (Princeton)  in  1767,  and  in  1769  became 
of  tribute  demanded,  unceremoniously  dismissed  rector  of  an  aciulemy  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and 
Tobias  Lfi*ar,  the  American  consul,  declared  war,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  cbnrch  there.  Leav- 
andcn]»tureflan  American  vessel  and  reduced  her  ing  these  positions,  he  joined  the  New  Jersi^y 
crew  to  shivery.  Mr.  Lear  was  conii>elled  t4>  pay  line  in  the  Continental  army  as  major,  in  Feb- 
tlie  Dey  $27,000  for  the  safety  of  hiinsidf  and  ruary,  1776.  In  November  he  was  made  a  lieu- 
family  and  a  few  Americans  who  were  there,  to  tenant -colonel,  and  W!is  afterwards  assistant- 
save  them  all  fhun  being  made  slaves.  Believ-  insi>ector-general  under  Baron  de  Steuben.  He 
ing  that  Great  Britain  had  almost  annihilated  was  active  in  several  battles  until  1779,  when 
the  American  navy,  this  African  robber  renewed  he  was  a<ljntant-general  in  Sullivan's  campaign, 
his  depreciations  upon  American  commerce,  in  and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  at  Newtown. 
violation  of  treaty  obligations.    Determined  no  (See  Sullivan'i/  Campaign.)    In  17dl  be  was  sue- 
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i-pwifiil  in  quelling  (Lo  matiny  of  Poiinsylvnuia 
imkINuw  Jerw.v  troopH.  He  nun  with  tlio  arm  vat 
NewburKb,  in  17t:i3,  ami  on  the  day  wht^n  Wi'isli- 
iugtiiii  an  niiiiDcvd  to  the  troii[i)i  tliu  prrliiniiiiiry 
tnaty  of  |)uiich  lie  va*  ktlletl  by  the  rullio);  tif  a 
tren  wliile  he  vran  riilitiK  ■»  ^^^  »lgc  "(a  wood. 
Barclay,  Rodkkt,  (if  L'ry,  veaa  bom  at  Oor- 
iloiistim,  Stiotlimii,  D.f.  iW.  Ifi4ri;  liicd  iit  l'ry, 
<.>ct.  lit,  16»0.  Knt»rii>K  a  8c(>ti-h  collcKe  in  Pal- 
in,  »Ri>rtii  n-Giv  niadn  tu  convert  liiia  to  llomitn 
llathuliciitm,  wht>n  IierPtarned  Iioiiie  (]l^i1)>a)i'l 
thn'e  yt-an  aftnrwanlH,  at  the  nge  of  iiiiicteeii, 
iiu  puiliraced  the  priuolpieij  «f  tlic  Sm-iety  of 
FrieiiilH,  or  Qiiaken.  In  IfiTO  he  viiKliualed 
them  fnim  falRO  eharj^  Ju  n  |iHni)ihlet  etititlitl 
7Vii(*  CInirrd  of  Calamnicn.  He  iilwi  imltlialieil, 
ill  Latin  niul  lCni;1iNli,  Aa  Apolilgg  for  Ihr  True 
rktittiau  l/iriHilg,  tin  the  tame  it  Md  forth  nnrf 
prrarhtd  ftjf  Ihr  propir  callril.  in  m'orn,  QHakrm. 
lliirciayiti'dii-utidit  toKiiiKCharlea,  willi  frr^iit 
luoiIcHly  and  Lndt'liniilrni-i;,  and  it  nuHonoof  lli<^ 
iibleMt  dufeiK^VH  of  tlin  tloctiiiicH  of  liiH  iMMit.  Hit 
trritiiiKN  allrai'tcil  public  syinpnliiy 


nilif;ioi 
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iiKninHt  war  wax  |int  forth  by  itarelny, 
t^itlth-d  a  Trmli-r  on  r'ajrcmi/  Aoiv.'  Itan-liiy 
made  many  reliKioUH  JnunipyH  in  Knglaiid.  llrd- 
lan<i,  and  Uermany  with  Wlllinui  I'flnii.and  w;lm 
iwveral  titm-s  inipiiHOixil  on  arciniiit  nf  tlie  iim- 
ninltrHtinn  of  his  dix-trineK.  Charles  II.  na* 
]lanilay'H  frleinl  tlinnigh  the  Inflnenee  of  Peini, 
uiii)  niade  liin  eHtale  at  t*ry  a  fire  lianniy  in  lI'iT!), 
with  the  privile{(ii  uf  mminal  Jnriwlir.lion.  1I<- 
waa  (iTiu  of  liie  pnitirielora  of  Eaat  Jmn-v,  anil 
in  Ifirta  he  wa«  iii.iH.inirci  its  K-^'-T'ior  («'e  .V.ir 
JnKi-9):  btit  h.!  i>\.Tc;i«'ii  the  odire  by  a  (li-[inty. 
Bard,  JmiN,  M.II..  wn*  lH.ni  »t  Ihirtinclun, 
S.J.,  F.-b.  1.  ITlli;  liied  at  Hv.li-  Parli.  N.  Y., 
Hart^h  IW,  ITIM.  He  wan  ol'a  UncneiKil  family, 
anil  wjui  for  wtveii  yean  a  oiiritcon'ii  apprentice 
in  Philadi-lpiiiu.  Kitlnl)liKliiiit{  hiniMclf  in  New 
York,  lie  MK)n  ranked  utnoiiK  tlie  Hrst  phyni- 
riiuin  unil  Hnr;;i'oiiN  iu  Ainei'ii'a.  lu  IT'ril  he 
aiwiHled  III'.  Miildletou  in  tin-  tirat  n-i-urded 
diHHectioii  ill  Ainerira.  In  ITpM  Ik-  beeaiae  the 
lirnt  pnrii'lont  «f  Ihe  Xew  Yorli  Meilii-ul  Society  ; 
and  wiieti,  in  ITUTi,  Llie  yi-lhiw  fever  rn):i-<l  in  New 
"iirk.lifii'inainedat  hia  j>imt,thongh  Ilien  nearly 


eijihty  yeiini  of  au';- 

Bud,  Samt'm..  Ml).,  l.L.l>..  Hiin  of  Dr.  Jnhii, 
vriiM  born  in  l-hiiaih-lphin,  April  I,  IT-l^ :  died 
May  34,  Intl.  He  Nliidie<1  at  lh<^  I'liiventity  of 
KilinbiirKh,  ulien'  liit  juiweil  alKint  Ilirve  yenrH, 
and  waH  an  inmate  of  liie  family  of  llr.  Kolwrt- 
Hon,  tlie  liixtorian.  llaviiiK  Kt^iilnatcd  as  M.l). 
in  I7l>.'>.  lie  n-Inrniil  liomi-.  and  lH'|>ati  tlie  pRir- 
Mee  of  inedieine  in  XVw  York  eily  willi  hii>  fa- 
ther. He  iirKanixei)  n  nii-ilieal  w'hiHiI.  whieU 
waH  ifninecled  «i(h  KIiik'*  iCnlunibial  ColleBi-, 
in  whieh  li<'  l>H.k  the  ehuir  of  I'hvNii-  in  ITU!). 
In    I7»   he   i>iirc'hase.l   hi»    falher'n   IniHinesH. 

He  canwl  tl ial>1islinient  <if  a  piililie  Ihm- 

pit*l  in  Hie  eity  of  New  York  in  ITlll,  and. 
wliilo  tlie  Ki-at  »f  the  National  j^vctniiiH-iil 
wB«  at.  New  York.  Ii«  waa  thir  )>hyHi<Jan  of  | 
Fnaiik-nt  WaiibiuKtim.  Up  waa  alao  apiaiint- 1 
|(d  PtMideut  of  the  Collide  of  Phyi 
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Sarjieona  iu  1813.  While  combating  yellow 
fever  in  N'en  York  in  1798,  he  took  the  duteaws 
but  by  the  faithfnt  nnning  of  hit  wife  he  re- 
covered. Dr.  liunl  was  a  akilfnl  Lorticulturut 
as  well  as  an  eminent  phyucian. 

Barker,  Jacob,  financier,  wni  bum  In  Kene- 
bcc  Couutv.  Me.,  Dec.  7,  1779;  died  iu  Phila- 
delphia, n<-c.  27,  1871.  He  was  of  a  Quaker 
family,  anil  related  by  b1<HKl  to  th«  mother  of 
Ur.  F-rauklin.     ^o  began  trade  iu  New  York 


■n    qniti-    yoniijt,   and   at   twenty -one   lie 
led  Timr  Hlii[>H  ami  a  brig,  and  was  large- 
!iig3Ktil  in  eonimereial  tniniuictioiiti.      Aa  n 
e  Henalor,  and   whilo  nittinf;  in  the  Conrt 
of  Errom,  he  gave  an  opinion  in  an  insurance 
uiNe  in  oppoHilion  to  Judge  Kent,  and  waa  ana- 
tained  by  the  eonrr.     During  the  war  of  181S 
his  sliiim  wi-re  all  raptured.     Heing  in  Waah- 
ington  city  iliinng  ils  aiick  by  tliu  Jtritish  (Au- 
gust, li^I-l)  he  nsHinted  Mra.MadhKin  In  anving 
Klnail's  ]iorlrait  of  WiiHhington  then  hanging 
in   tlie  I'residunt'a   house,   which   waa  art  un 
lire   a  few   hi.nnt   later.      (See  JUadiiwH,  Mnt.) 
Darker  waa  a  iHinkcr,  a  dealer  iu  stocka,  and 
a  tieiientl  and  ahrewd  linaiieier  for  many  yeara. 
ilu  (iiially  eatalilishi'd  liiniHelf  in  New  Oileana 
in  lrt:M.  when-  he  wnH  admitted  U>  the  bar  aa 
a  lawyer,  and  mhhi  Iteeaine  a  political  and  bna- 
iness  leader  then-.    He  made  au<)  loat  aeveial 
tnnca  dnrinx  his  hing  life.     The  Civil  War 
might  his  linaneiiil  mill,  and  late  iu  ltjli7  he 
H  again  in  iMinkriipli'y  ut  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight  years. 

Barlow,  F'rancim  Ciiaxxivo,  wsb  bom  In 
Br<H.klyii.  N.  Y.,  ik-.t.  VJ,  1«M,  and  grulnateil 
lit  Iliirval'd  I'liivenity  in  I'SA.  After  serving 
-  uiontliH'  mini,  he  In-came  liontvnant- 
['  a  New  Y»rl<  n-ginient,  and  aa  colo- 
nel diHlingniHhetl  himself  in  the  camt>aign  on 
Ihe  Peninsula  in  li^.  In  tile  battle  of  Antie- 
!iiin  he  ea]ilnn.-d  two  HtandHof  colon  and  tlinie 
hundtvl  mull,  and  was  auon  afterwarda  wound- 
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ed  dod  cftrried  off  the  liplil  for  ilead.  He  wtM 
niBile  brigadiHr-fteneral  in  Srptenibt-r,  aud  he 
rommanded  a  divisiuu  iu  the  battle  of  ChHil- 
rellnravLllB  in  Uay,  1H63.  He  was  wounded  at 
GetlfHbnrg,  aud  wua  aim  didtiiiKnished  in  the 
Ricbmond  cain[iBig[i  iu  1H64.  He  reudered  en- 
wntiiil  KiTice  iu  the  liual  titniggle  that  euded 
with  the  Hiirreuder  of  Lee. 

BmIow,  Jokl,  poet,  was  bom  at  Reading, 
C'ouu.,  Uorch  24,  1755 ;  died  near  Cracow,  Po- 
laud,  Dec.  23,  1812,  He  jn^uatud  at  Yale  Col- 
lege  iu   1778;    Btndied   theoh.gy  aud    was  li- 


^^«t»s 


CEOsed  »  Congregational  minister;  aud  from 
1774  to  1763  was  a  chaplaiu  in  the  army,  writ- 
ing patriotic  BongH  and  addreanes  to  keep  up 
th<!  spirits  of  the  soldiers.  When  the  anny 
wan  dishauded  (ITtO)  he  nettled  at  Hartford, 
when  ha  began  to  sludy  law,  and  waa  admit- 
tMl  to  tlie  bar  in  1785.  He  liiid  tried  book- 
selling ;  and,  in  VtiS,  he  mtalilishiMl  a  weokly 
newspaper,  entitled  tlie  Amerimn  ilereury,  puli- 
liaiied  at  Wcslford.  IliH  ]>oetic  tnleuts  becom- 
ing widely  known,  be  was  re(|iieMted  I)?  several 
CongreRi'lional  miniatere  to  revise  the  {ihrase- 
oiojty  of  WattB's  Hymns.  Ho  aluo  att«nipt<'d  to 
revise  the  llible  in  the  same  way.  A  coiiitin 
of  Beiieitict  Anndd,  who  wonld  i-alk  iu  dog- 
gerel rhyme,  was  awked  by  Dnrlow  to  give 
him  a  specimen  of  his  poetic  talent.  Arnold 
looked  the  poet  sharply  in  the  face,  and  said, 


AM  tot  fDur  pilni  de 


With  Tnimbnll,  Dwiglit,  Humphreys,  and  oth- 
ers, Barlow  published  a  satirical  poem  euti- 
tle<)  The  Anarekiad.  In  1787  he  iiublislieil  his 
%'imm  of  Coltrmbu*.  a  piifui  nhich  obtaine>d 
great  popularity.  Visjiing  Europe  in  1788  ns 
agent  for  ttie  "Scioto  Land  Company"  (which 
ft*-.),  he  published,  in  aid  of  the  French  Ki>vo- 
Ioti<iu,  Adeioe  to  Ikt  I'rivilngad  (>nUr*.  To  tliis 
he  adde<l,  in  1791,  a  leUer  to  the  yaHonal  Con- 
TVHlioM,  and  the  CoHifrimr!/  qf  Kiagt,  As  de|i- 
uty  of  the  London  Constitutional  Society,  he 
presented  an  address  to  the  French  National 
ConventioD.  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris, 
wfavre  he  bvcame  &  French  citizen.     Barlow 
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was  given  employmeut  in  Savoy,  wliere  he 
wrote  his  mock  -  heroic  poem,  Haaty  I'uddivg. 
He  was  United  SUtes  consul  at  Algiers  hi 
1795-i)7,  where  he  negotiated  treaties  with  th« 
ruler  of  that  state,  aud  also  with  the  Bey  of 
Tunis.  He  took  sides  with  the  Preiicli  Di- 
rectory in  their  controversy  with  the  Ameri- 
can euvuyn.  {SifK  Direelorf,  The  fretirh.)  Hav- 
ing mode  a  large  fortune  by  speculations  in 
Frauce,  Ur.  Barlow  returned  to  the  United 
Stat«s  in  160^.  aud  built  hiinself  an  elegant 
mansion  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  and 
called  his  suM  there  "Kalorama."  (See  Dtc«- 
tur.)  In  1807  he^  published  the  Colvmblad,  un 
epic  poem.  It  was  illustTatetl  with  eugrav- 
iugH,  some  of  them  from  designs  by  Hubert 
Fulton,  anil  publishe<l  in  a  quarto  volume  in  a 
style  more  suuiptnouH  tliau  any  book  thnt  bad 
then  been  issued  in  tlie  Uuiteil  States.  It  was 
an  enlargement  of  his  ViiioH  of  Columhui.  Iu 
1)411  he  commenced  the  preparation  of  a  Hit- 
lorg  of  the  United  Stalf»,  when  I*resideut  Madi- 
son appointed  him  minister  plenipotentiary  U> 
the  French  conrt.  Tlie  nent  yeur  he  was  in- 
vited to  a  conference  with  Kapoleon  at  Wilna. 
His  Jonrney  into  Poland  was  fatal  to  his  life. 
It  was  made  iu  such  haste  and  with  so  nmcli 
exposure  to  cold  and  fatigue  that  ho  perished 
before  reaching  Wilna. 

Barlow's  Jonnwy  to  'Wilna.  Joel  Barlow, 
who,  as  American  minister  in  France,  had  la- 
bored incessantly  to  induce  Napoleon  to  entab- 
hsh  a  good  understanding  with  the  United 
States,  suddenly  received  a  reipiest  from  the 
emperor,  through  the  Duke  of  Bossuno  (Octo- 
ber, lHt2),  to  eome  to  his  camp  ut  Wilna  iti  Po- 
land for  the  nominal  object  of  completing  a 
commercial  treaty  with  tho  United  States.  It 
was  believed  by  the  'war  i>arty  that  some  ar- 
rangements would  be  made  by  which  Frencli 
shi|is,  manned  by  Anicricuns,  might  be  eui- 
ployed  Against  Great  Britain.  Bnt  such  hoiies 
were  soon  extinguishetl.  Barlow  set  out  from 
Paris  immediately,  and,  as  the  call  was  urgeut, 
he  travelleil  day  and  night,  without  rest.  Tho 
fatigue  and  ei|>osure  brought  on  a  disease  of 
the  lungs,  and,  in  the  cottage  of  a  Fnlisli  Jew 
at  Zaniowice,  near  (?racow,  he  swldenly  ex- 
pired (I)fc.  4, 1813),  from  the  etTects  of  a  violent 
congestion  of  the  pulmonaiy  orgnus.  What 
the  real  object  of  NaiMilcou's  call  was  may 
never  be  known. 

Barnard,  Hkkrv,  LL.D.,  prouot^T  of  educa- 
tion, was  hum  at  llarlfnril,  C'oiin,.  Jan.  24.  1811. 
He  graduated  ut  Yale  College  in  18:10;  tvos  ail- 
mitt<<l  to  the  bar  in  18:15,  aud  iu  I83T  wa« 
elected  to  a  seat  in  the  state  Legislattire.  He 
was  twice  re-elected.  In  that  body  he  cftecl- 
ed  a  rwirganiEation  of  the  ('onuecticut  Slutc 
School  Synteui,  and  was  for  four  years  secre- 
tary of  tho  Boant  of  School  Commissi otiem, 
during  which  he  wrote  a  nnmlier  of  able  re- 
l>orts  on  the  public  si^'hiiols.  His  llrst  report 
(1839)  was  pronoiinceil  by  fhancollor 
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Journal.  From  184:)  to  1H49  lie  had  charge 
of  thu  i>iiblic  HcIio<»l8  of  Khodt*  Ulaiid,  where 
ho  establiHhed  a  iiknIcI  H.VMteiu  of  popiihir  edu- 
cation. Mr.  Bariianl  tiHtk  ^rcat  iiiteri;Ht  in  tlie 
Huhji'er  of  scluHil-honso  arrliitccture;  and  fmni 
I^nSO  to  1854  lie  was  Htate  Huperiiitendciit  of 
public  mrhoolH  of  Coiinerticut.  In  1^55  he 
bej^an  the  publi(ratiou  of  the  Anifrican  Journal 
of  /education.  The  Haiue  year  ht^  becaiiK*  pivHi- 
«lent  of  the  **  Anu^rican  AsHoeiation  for  the  Ad- 
vaiieenieiit  of  ILducation/'  and  was  ottered  tbe 
]>reHiileiify  of  two  state  univerHJties.  Wheu 
the  Ihireau  of  Kdueatioii  wan  establiHhed  at 
WaHiiin^ton,  he  was  appointed  the  tiixt  eoin- 
iniHMiouer  (Mareh,  1)^(37).  Dr.  Barnard  liaH  writ- 
ten much  and  well  on  the  Hubjeet  of  jxipu- 
lar  e«lueati<Mi.  A  London  review,  speaking 
(»f  his  work  on  yational  Education  in  EuroiH* 
(lr*it4),  Hiiid,  "  Hc!  has  collected  and  arran«;ed 
nioi'i^  valuable  infonnation  and  btatiHtics  than 
can  Im^  found  in  any  one  volume  in  the  Kiiij;- 
li«li  lanjjuage.''  Mr.  Barnard  received  the  <le- 
livvii  of  LL.D.  from  Iliirvard,  Yale,  and  ITniou 
collegeH. 

Barnard,  John  (iitnss,  LL.D.,  was  born  in 
KsKex  (Nninty,  Ma.ss.,  May  ll»,  1*^15.  Hi-  grad- 
uated at  the  WeHt  ri»int.  Military  Academy  in 
IHIiS,  and  entered  the  en;j:ineer  (uirpH.  He  was 
made  <'aptain  in  1h:W;  major  in  lHr>H;  bn^vet 
brij;adii*r-;;eiieral  of  Vi»lniiteers  in  lHf>l ;  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  re«i^nhirrt  in  l.SfU3;  brevet  ma- 
jor-general of  volunte<M'H  in  1HIV4 ;  brevet  bri^- 
adier-pMieral  and  brevet  major-;j;eneral  of  rejj- 
ulai'M,  March,  ^(ni  ;  and  col<niel  of  llie  eorjis 
of  engineers,  re;;ular  army,  Dec.  2H,  the  Kiime 
y«*ar.  During  the  war  with  Mexici*  In*  forti- 
fieil  Tainpico,  and  made  MurvcvH  of  the  battle- 
tiehlH  arouinl  the  capital.  In  I'l^oO-.')!  he  was 
chief -engineer  of  tin*  iM"ojecl«'d  T«*huantepec 
railntad  ;  and  in  lKV>-r><)  he  was  Hiiperinten<l- 
ent  of  tlie  West  l*«)int  Military  Academy.  He 
was  chief-engincjT  of  the  Army  of  the  Totomac, 
1H(>1-^W;  also  chief- engincj-r  of  the  c«»nsf mic- 
tion of  the  <h>lences  of  the  national  <'apital 
from  Si'pteinbcr,  1^02,  to  May,  1H<J4.  He  was 
chief-engineer  of  the  ** armies  in  the  tiidd,"  im 
(reiieral  (irant's  statV,  from  May,  lrM»4,  until 
1j4M''s  surrender  at  Appomattox  (which  see)  in 
April,  I'^M.  (ieneral  Bariuud  was  must  (Ted 
out  iif  the  volunteer  servi«-e  in  l^^'^).  He  has 
])ublis]u-d  The  (iip'oMntitc  ami  Pmhlvmn  in  liotari/ 
MotiuuH^  wliicli  evince  profound  mathematical 
investigation  ;  also  other  works  coucerning  tlie 
rivil  War  and  its  operations.  Tlie  degree  of 
LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Yabr  Col- 
lege. 

Barnburners,  a  name  given  to  radical  or  )>r(»- 
gressivt^  ])oliticians  in  the  Tnitcd  Siat<'s,  and 
opposed  to  Hunkers  (which  see).      It  was  giv- 
en to  tbe  ant i->Ia very  wM-tion  »»f  the  Democrat-  ' 
ic  j)arty.  especially   in  Nj'w  York,  uliicli  sepa- ' 
riited  from  tlie  n'st  of  the  Democratic  National 
C'OiivtMitioii   in    I^4i>.      Tln\v    wrie   op))osed    to 
I'-ertain  corporations,  and   they  (lesire<l    tit   do  | 
uway   with   all  c<ir|ioratious.       Tbey   rei'«Mvc<l  I 
tbeir  name  from   tbe  story  of  the  man  whi»s(* 
huiuo  was  luiL'stc'd  with  rats,  and  wbo  burned  i 


it  to  the  grouud  to  get  rid  of  the  vermin.  At 
about  that  time  anti-rent  <iutruge8  were  cuin- 
niitted,  Huch  U8  burning  barns,  etc.  The  rad- 
ical Democrats  Hympathixed  with  the  Auti- 
reiitera,  and  the  HnnkeiH  called  them  **  baru- 
buniers."     (See  Frit-wil  Part  if.) 

BamoB,  Amikkt,  lie  v.,  wnH  born  at  Rome, 
N.  v.,  Dec.  1, 17D8;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Doc.  24, 
1870.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton  Colle^  in 
l^<iO;  studied  theology  at  Princeton;  and  wan 
])aHtor  of  a  Presbyterian  churcdi  at  Monistown, 
N.  J.,  fnun  182;)  to  IK^O.  He  then  settled  as 
pastor  of  a  church  of  the  New  School  Presbyte- 
rians in  Philadelphia,  which  connection  contin- 
ue<l  more  than  thirty  yeai*8.  He  early  took  a 
decided  stand  against  slavery.  As  a  commen- 
tator ou  the  Scriptures,  Mr.  Darnes  has  a  high 
reputation,  and  bis  writings  are  greatly  ]irize<l 
by  the  religions  wiuid  (Ui  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic.  It  is  estimated  that  the  circulation 
of  his  yottH  on  the  J\Vir  Tentament,  in  eleven 
volumes,  up  to  1K7(),  was  ab<»ut  1,500,000  vol- 
umes. He  publishi*d  two  works  ou  slavery, 
entitled,  respectively.  Inquiry  into  the  Scriptur- 
al  llctrn  of  Slarvrif  and  The-  ('hurch  and  Slat- 
try.  His  contributi<uis  to  periodicals,  chiefly 
on  religious  subjects,  were  many  and  highly 
esteemed. 

Bamea,  .Tamk.s,  was  born  in  Boston,  Masn. : 
died  at  Springfi«'ld.  Mass.,  Feb.  Pi,  ItfGl).  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  l^'^O,  and  nrMgiiiHl 
in  IfKU'i.  He  became  colonel  of  u  Massachu- 
setts volunteer  regiment  in  1H(>1,  and  in  No- 
vember of  that  year  was  made  brigadier-gen- 
v.vi\\  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  ]iarticipatiiig 
in  its  mo.st  exciting  o])erati(uis.  He  conuuaud- 
ed  a  division  at  tbe  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and 
was  s(>verelv  wcuimled.  (leneral  Harues  was 
breveted  major-general  in  March,  1805. 

Barney,  Josiica,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
.July  ti,  IToO;  tlicd  at  Pittsburgh,  Pen n.,  Dec.  1, 
I'-'lH.  Inclined  t<»  a  seafaring  life,  he  went  to 
sea  in  his  early  youth;  and  when  he  was  only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  an  accident  cansc;d  tbe 
care  of  his  sbip  to  devolve  uinui  him.  He  met 
the  exigency  with  courage  and  skill,  lie  en- 
tered the  Clontineiital  navy,  at  its  lirst  organiza- 
tion ill  1775,  as  master*s  mate,  in  the  sloop  Hor- 
net, and  joined  ComiiKNhu'e  Hopkins.  In  an  ac- 
tion between  the  (Continental  schooner  Wavp 
and  British  brig  Tvndvr^  in  D«'laware  Bay,  be- 
fore he  was  seveiileen  years  td' age,  his  conduct 
was  so  gallant  that  lui  was  made  a  lieuteuant. 
In  that  capacity  be  served  in  the  Sachem  (Ca|>- 
taiii  I.  Robinson),  and  after  a  seven^  uctiim  with 
a  British  brig,  in  which  his  commander  was 
wounded,  ytmng  Baniey  bnuight  her  int4>  p<irt. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  made  a  ])risoner,  but 
was  spei'dily  released,  and  in  the  Andr*^  Doria 
be  was  «Migag«'d  in  the  defence  of  the  Dtdaware 
Kiver  in  1777.  He  was  again  ma«le  primmer, 
and  was  exchanged  in  August,  1778.  A  thinl 
time  he  was  made  (raptive  (1779),  and  after  his 
t'xcbange  was  a  fourtb  time  nimlo  a  primmer, 
while  serving  ill  tbe  Sut'atmja^  16,  was  sent  to 
Kngland.aiid  contiiied  in  the  famous  Mill  prison, 
from  w  hich  he  escaped  iu  May,  1781.     Ue  waa 
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relabcu,  aud  again  eBcaped,auil  urived  io  Phita~ 
<M[iliia  ill  Uarch,  17M,  where  he  UHik  cuniDianil 
i>r  tlie  Ufder  Jli,  16,  iD  which  he  i;aptun:<l  tbt 
lirMrral  HohIc,  of  hwivier  force  ami  lUBtiil.  For 
thin  eK[i1oit  the  LcgiHlaturo  of  Morjlaud  pre~ 
wiit«l  hiui  with  a  itwunl.  At  the  close  of  thr 
war  hi'  euKagtMl  iu  huHineiut  uu  Hhure,  but  very 
wMtii  tiMk  to  iIh)  iteu  agaiu.  At  L'ape  Fraiivois. 
\V.  I.,  he  rei-eived  uu  hin  ahip  (1792)  ii  large  uuni- 
Wr  uf  wouieu  aud  cbildreii  who  lind  CHcapeit 
luawucni  by  the  bhichH.  His  vcusel  woa  cujit- 
iirpd  by  an  Engliiih  i-ruiiiel,  but  Uaniey  recapt- 
iiivd  her  fnim  the  priio  crew.  He  was  again 
•rupiiiml  by  au  Kngliab  cnuRer  (1793),  aud  im 
liriwiiied  an  a  pirate.  His  nhip  anil  cargo  wen 
•■oiidrmned.  In  1794  he  weut  with  Miinrae  t< 
Fniiiev,  aud  bore  the  American  tiag  to  the  Ka 
liolial  Cuiiveution.  (8ee  Honror'i  Eeceplion.) 
Ill'  wait  a  warm  partisan  uf  tlie  French,  and  eu~ 
li'reil  tiieir  uuvy  an  commander  uf  a  nquailrou. 
but  THiiKued  hia  cummiiMion  in  1S02.  When 
Cb«  war  uf  ltjl:i-l&  broke  out,  he  engaged  in 
privatwrinK  with  mncli  ■iiiwetHi.  He  was  a]>~ 
poiut«d  lapMin  in  the  U.  8.  Navy  iu  April.  1H14, 
und  (ilaced  )D  ciituruandiifa  llutillauraniall  vea- 
sebt  fur  the  defence  of  the  cuiutta  of  the  CbeHa- 
■■eake.  Uriveii  up  the  Fatuxeut  hy  a  Britith 
Heel,  he  ileHlruy«<i  hiit  vewjelit,  and  with  *vei- 
Kve  biindnHl  mtii  he  Joined  (jeiieial  Winder  iu 
Ibe  ilefeiice  »f  Waahiugtou.  (See  BladeHtbarg, 
Jtatllr  al.)  Eianiey  was  aeverely  wounded  (Aug, 
'JA,  lril4)  nt-ar  Bliulenabiirg,  and  made  a  [iriiioueT. 
Tiki  touch  hurt  to  be  removed  aa  a  priaouer,  he 
wiw  paTi>le<l  and  sent  to  Bladeuaburg,  near  by, 
on  a  litter.  There  he  waa  joined  by  his  wil'i: 
and  ami   aud  hia  own  aiirgeou,  and  was  cuu- 
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voted  him  a  nwiiril,  iiud  the  Legislature  of  Oeor- 
gia  their  thaukit.  in  May,  ISI5,  Baniey  waa 
aeut  un  a  ffiiwiou  to  Kurope,  but  aiiffeinug  fruiu 
his  wound  oaused  him  to  return  iu  tliu  fail. 
The  bullet  waa  uevei-  extracted  during  hia  life. 
JuHt  as  he  was  about  to  depart  fmm  I'ittsburgb, 
I'enu.,  with  his  family,  to  Kentucky,  wliere  he 
jiad  hought  land,  he  died.  Hia  i-cmuius  roposu 
iu  tliH  Allegheny  Cemetery. 

Bane,  Coluskl  Ihaac,  waa  born  iu  Dnliliii, 
li-eluiiil,  17:26;  died  iu  Loudon,  July  ^,  Irfu^. 
llis  pui'uuta  were  Freiich,  his  father  being  a 


Teyed  to  hia  farm  at  Elkridgo,  Md.  Tlie  )>nl- 
let  that  Rave  him  the  wound,  from  whii'li  h<' 
never  fairly  recovered,  ii  prvscrvcd  iu  tlie  Xuvy 
Deputnieut.     The  Corporation  of  Washingluii 


small  tra<li-snian  in  Duhliii.  Isaac  entered  tliv 
BritlHli  army  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  par- 
tiijpnted  in  the  exjM-dition  against  Lonisbnrg 
in  175tj.  Wolfe  was  hia  friend,  and  ap]>ointed 
him  m^Jor  uf  brigade ;  ami  in  May,  1T&9,  he  woh 
niiide  ailjutant'geiieral  of  Wolfe's  army  that  as- 
aailed  (Quebec.  He  waa  severely  wouniled  in 
the  battle  on  the  Flnina  of  Abraham  (which 
aee),  by  which  hf  lost  the  fliKhtuf  one  eye.  liam^ 
served  under  Amiient  In  17(iU;  ami  waa  tlie  uf- 
ttcial  bearer  of  the  news  of  the  surreniler  of 
Montreal  to  England.  In  1761  he  wok  promoted 
lientenant-colonel,  anil  the  sniiiK  year  he  ol>- 
laiued  a  scat  in  Parliament,  wliere  he  found 
himnelf  in  o|i|>OBition  to  the  ministry.  For  thin 
oU'ence  be  waadejirivedof  bis  offices,  given  him 
aa  a  rewonl  for  hia  ai-rvices  in  .\nierica.  He 
was  the  wnnn  friend  of  the  colonies,  anil  nimle 
able  H|ieechi'a  in  I'arliumi'iit  in  their  fiivor. 
Iturr6  was  one  of  the  sup]iiiaei{  aiittiora  of  tlie 
I^ttrrt  of  Juhih:  titroug  iu  iicmon,  vigonniH 
iu  mind,  inili']ieudent  in  tliuURlit  ;iiid  Hi^tlon,  lit- 
was  a  dnroded  oppniietit.  During  the  last 
twenty  yenra  of  his  life  lie  wns  blinil. 

Barre  (M.  i>k  i.a).  Expedltloii  of.  In  16H4 
M.  de  la  Burrd  prepared  for  an  cxiKiliti'in 
from  Canada  to  the  country  of  the  Five  XiitioUH 
(which  st'C).  His  forci-s  cou^iHted  of  70U  CiiiiU- 
diaus,  l:U)  n-guiar  x.itdierH,  iiiid  -MO  Indians. 
Uet»ilicd,  by  an  eg>id''nii<-  diseaae  among  the 
FreDuh  auldiem,  ut  Fort  Fronteuao  for  aix  weeks, 


Iip  was  cnmiwlloil  to  roiicliulc  tlip  rnmiialKn  uiniiil  of  Hip  fri(rate  CMetapmU  in  1807,  and  anr- 
with  a  iTpaty.  He  ci'miwil  Lake  Ontario  Tiirl  n^nclei'olliertotbuLm/iarri.allhtiBhiihipuf  war, 
thai  purpose,  and  nt  a  i1eH<t(iiat4Hl  pla<!«  vriM|f(>r wliichlm wftBcunTt-martiatledamlKuteiiced 
wrt  by  OiieiduH.  Oiuiiiaai^ui,  and  (.'iiyuKan,  thu  to  bo  dftspeiid'-d  from  service  for  five  vcnm  with- 
MiihawltH  and  tit'iKH-mTufiiNhiK  to  attend.  JIamS  out  pay  or  t>iuoliiiuniila.  (See  Cheiapnte  and 
awuiuiil  miicb  digiiily.  Snitcd  on  a  chair  of  ,  iMpanl.)  DuTing  that  mieiieiiaion  he  Piitered 
HtRt«,«-itbhiaI''rrnrhamUiidtanofficiTKfi>rining  th«  mi'n-hniit  itfrviri!, and  n-mained  nbnnul  nu- 
a  circle  umiitid  liiiii,  ho  adilremi-d  lilniaclf  to  Oar-  til  Itilt*,  when  au  attempt  wae  mado  to  n-Htoro 
itiiKiila,  till'  Onondaga  ciiicf,  in  a  vt-ry  liaa^lity 


Hpeecii,  wtiich  he  (-oui-laded  with  a  threat  of 
biiruinff  tlw  <-MHtb-H  of  tlH>  Fire  Kutiona,  and 
dnilniying  thr  Indiana  tlicinwlveH,  unh-aa  the 
HatlMfactioii  wbii-b  lie  drniandud  waa  giv<-n.  To 
tlda addrvM CaranKnla  made ncfm]  litit  iHiId  and 
dM-iflive  aprccii  in  reply.  It  niadp  tlw  lian|;hty 
Itarn!  very  anury,  and  lie  relin-il  to  bia  Iritt. 
when',  after  di-lilwralion,  he  iniuleiitly  aiiHjx'nd- 
(tl  Ilia  inenHctM.  A  Irraty  of  jwaee  waH  coii- 
rbidud;  and  two  daya  afti'm-anlx  llarn<  and  Imh 
n-tinne  dejHirtii)  for  Canniln.  (iaratij-iilft  liad 
HBi<l,  while  iKildiiiK  a  oaluniet  in  Iiih  liand.  us 
he  answered  lliu  arn>)!niit  "in-ei'h  of  the  fri'in-li- 
inan, " Oniiuntco,  1  bnijor  yon, and  nil  t1i<'  nar- 
rion  who  aiv  with  nie  bimor  you.  Your  iiiti'r- 
pn-ter  haH  tininliiil  your  Hix't'ili:  1  nun'  lii'^in 
nMlH-.  My  wurdH  niaki'  hnulf  to  reiirli  yuiir 
ran:  1n-arlcen  to  tlieiii,  Onnnntcu.  In  witiiiK 
out  from  Qnebee  yon  inimt  luivi-  ininKlned  tlmt  j 
tbe  HCOTctilni;  iH-aniH  of  the  itnu  liad  liura«l  down  | 
tbu  forcata  nbicli  render  onr  eoiHitry  linii-cexHi-  ' 
bin  to  the  Firni'h,  »r  that  tin-  iiiii mint  ion"  of  i 
tbe  lakps  bad  hIhiI  na  np  in  onr  cantleH.  Itnt  | 
in)w  yiin  are  iindi'ceivcil ;  for  1  atiil  my  nni- 

<:Byi>Kn",  OuondaKAHi  OnuidaH,  and  Molinwka 
yet  alive.''     After  aHi-riliinKlfairr<'*iiiiii('illrov 
toreN  U>  tbe  linpoteury  of  llie  Frcneli.  and  n- 
)KsllinK  the  cbarfieH  lironKlil  againNi  hiM  i-oan- 
tr<i-nien, lie  aildivl, ■■  We  an-  iHirn  fne ;  wi-  bnve 
liodcpundeiiieoii  Ibi- Onnilntioor  Ilie  ('■■iliiir." 
(Tlitw  niinx-H  Hi^nily  n-«iii-i' lively  tlie  cciven.iirti 
of  Canada  iiiiil  of  New  Vnrk.)     llaruiiKolu  eiin- 
elnded  liin  ili-tiuiit  K|H'e<-li  1iy  iuiyiu|!  IiIk  voiee 
wiiH  that  of.ltii'  Five  Nationn;  and  Diut  wln-ii 
Ibey  1>nrie<]  the  biit<:lii-t  at  a  fonniT  treaty,  in  I 
tbe  pn-aenee  of  hiH  invileiiwuini,  they  plaiileil  a  ! 
tree  tit  tienii'  in  the  xmae  pinre,  ami  that  |i 
fnl  relalionH  wtn-  llii'n  jiletli;"!  l»  emh  ■ 
"  I  do  aiwnn.'  von,"  lie  Haiil.  '■  lliat  onr  wai 
Hhall 


^^-J, 


iiill  n 


liini  to  doty  in  the  navnl  Herviee.  Commotlnre 
Ihi-nlnr  and  olbi-r  oHieem  realnleil  tliia,  and  a 
bitter  eom-ii[>ondeni^-  iM-tween  Barron  and  De- 
t-atnr  eiiancd.  llarmn  ehalleneeil  hla  anta^- 
iiixt  to  tlKht  a dael.  Tlu-y  met. near  BladeuabarR 
(Manb  Si.  Iritfl),  and  Ih-eatnr  waa  nim-Ully 
wonniled.  Itamm  wan  aeverely  hurt,  biit  rvcor- 
en<d  after  ueveral  uioiitba  nf  mifferini;.  DiirinK 
the  liiiler  yeiim  of  hia  lon|{  life  DtuToii  ituM  imv- 

ral  iiiipi>claiit  <!i>iainDintH  on  ahore. 
Banon,  Savi'ku  wan  n  brother  of  Commo- 

iin-  .lumen  llarron.  and  naa  Ixirii  at  Hamptou, 
\'a..  aliont  17<B:  di<-<l  (h't.29,  1610.  He,  like 
hJH  brotlier.  had  a  IraininK  in  tliu  navy  under 
hiH  fatlier.  In  171IH  he  ei)nnnand<Hl  the  AiigMata, 
lin-|)!ireii  by  tin-  eitijii'na  of  Norfolk  to  rcNlsl  the 
acu"''^'''""'*  "f  'In*  l''reneb.  Ho  took  &  eonapic- 
I10I1H  part  ill  tbe  wnr  uilb  Tri|Hili  (which  see); 
and  ill  lr4ir>  lie  i-niiinianiled  a  Miiiailroii  of  ten 
v.'hh.'1k,  will)  till'  I-rrMfttl  m  the  llnf{4bip.  He 
IlH^illtell  in  the  eatiliire  of  tin:  Tri|HilitBn  town 
of  Ih'rn^,  Apiil  'J7.  l>4f>.  Itarron  anon  after- 
nai'da  ivlintiiiiidnil  Iiih  eoniniand  toCnptain  Jubu 
|{ih1;:<tii.  and  on  iieeouut  of  ill-beitlth  returned 

Bany,  .loitx,  a  eommiHlom  of  the  If.  8.  Navy, 
wan  iHirii  at  Taeiinwhane.  Wexfonl  Co.,  Irelaml, 
ill  i;4ri;  died  in  I'liilndelpbia,  Sept.  13,  IHKI. 
He  went  to  h'u  while  be  was  very  yoii ok,  be- 
lie wan  niiide  a  i'a|iliiiii  and  Kent  <o  the  Meiliii-r- !  ranie  the  iiiniinander  of  n  Hhip,  uinl  ko'iibiI  o"- 
raiii-iin,  under  till'  coniniand  of  bin  e1di-r  brother,  '"ideralile  wi'iillh.  In  Febninry,  17TG,he  waaap- 
CommiHloni  liaunicl  ItarroD,  one  of  Ihe  behl  dia- ;  pointiil  by  t'oiicn-wi  to  ei>nniunid  tbe  lAsringtoK, 
cipliuariuas  iu  tbe  oerviirc.    Juiiimi  was  iu  <.-wui- |  fonrteeu  guua,»bii'b,uftt!r  a  ahurp  action,  oapt- 
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nivdlbe tender £ifiMrrf.  ThUiraiitbefiratvessel 
eaplnred  lij  k  conimiMionvd  officer  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  Barrr  vob  tratiafeired  to  the  frigati^ 
f^Hfham  ;  and  in  the  Delaware,  at  the  lieail  of 
four  iKHita,  he  captured  uii  English  achuouer,  in 


1777,  wilbont  the  Inm  of  u  innn.  II<;  trns  piiblic- 
\y  thanked  by  Wai>hiii)ctnti.  When  Howe  took 
Philadelphia,  late  iu  1777,  Barry  took  the  Kjfing- 
tsn  np  the  Delaware  with  the  hope  of  saving 
h*T.  but  ahe  was  burned  by  the  Hritinb.  Howe 
bnil  ntfere*!  Iiim  a  larK«  brilw  if  be  wonld  de- 
liver the  ahip  to  liim  at  Philadelphia,  but  it  was 
Hconifully  rejected.  Barry  took  comiuand  of 
the  BaUigli,  32,  in  September,  1778,  but  British 
cmiaera  compelled  hiiu  to  run  her  aaliore  in 
Penolnoot  Bay.  In  tin-  frigate  JUiana,  in  17ai, 
he  sailed  fur  Frnnea  with  C<d(niel  Jubn  IjaiireiiH, 
who  was  sent  on  a  s)iecial  niiasiiiu ;  ftTiil  lifter- 
wards  he  cniised  snccpanfnlly  with  tliiit  itbip. 


At  the  cloae  of  Hay  he  captnrod  the  Atlanta  and 
TVaapoM,  after  a  serere  fight.  Returning  in  Oc- 
tober, tba  Jlliatiet  waa  relttted,  and,  after  tak- 
ing IjifnyetW  and  the  Cnnnt  de  Xoaillea  to  , 
France,  Bair^  croued  in  the  Weitt  Indies  very  |  Congress 
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anrcessfnlly  until  May,  1782.  After  the  reorgan- 
isation of  the  ir.  S.  Navy  in  1794,  Barry  was 
uivme<l  the  aeiiior  nftlcer.  He  aniwrintended 
the  building  of  the  frigiit«  ('Ntlcd  Slaltt,ta  the 
command  of  wliieb  he  was  awiiKtieil,  bnt  never 
entered  upon  the  iluty.  C'onimiHlore  liarry  was 
linried  in  tlie  cemetery  of  St.  Mory'a  Roman 
Catholic  Cluirch  on  Fiinrth  Stn-ct.  I'hilailelphiik 
The  large  recumbent  alal)  of  white  marble  o\'er 
bis  );rave  cuntuina  a  long  in8cri|>tiuii. 

Baitlett^  John  Rurarll.  author,  was  bom  in 
Providence,  K.  I.,  Oct.  S3,  Itm.  He  woa  for  six 
ycara  of  bis  early  inaiibood  ciinbier  of  the  Globe 
Bitnk  in  Providence,  and  au  active  member  of 
the  "Franklin  Society  for  tbo  Cultivation  of 
tjciunce."  Hu  waa  abio  one  of  the  pn>jectoi'a  of 
tlie  Alhenfum  at  I'roviilencii.  In  1S37  he  en- 
gagcil  in  biisincMs  in  New  York  City,  and  was 
for  some  lime  an  clHclenl  corres|H>ndii]g  socre- 
tary  of  tbo  Xcw  York  Hintoricul  Society.  Ur. 
Bartlett  woa  uKaociatect  with  Albert  Gttllatin  an 
a  pnijeetor  and  fuuniWr  of  the  American  Etb- 
iiological  S<K'iety.  In  lHr>0,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Wi-lforil,  be  i'sInbHHlii.'d  a  foreign  l>ook-storn 
in  New  York ;  ntiil  in  tliat  year  be  was  appoint- 

t be  treaty  of  |H'aee  with  Mexico  in  ItU^,  to  settle 
the  bnnndary-liiie  between  that  country  and  the 
I'nited  States.  He  wns  engaged  iu  tliat  ser- 
vice until  Jan.7, 1(453,  making  eitensivn  surveys 
ainl  explorattnn8,n-ith  elaborate  scientific  obaer- 
vatiuns;  lint,owing  to  a  failure  uf  Congrcsa  to 
mako  the  neceasaiy  appropriations,  he  did  not 
eoniplete  bis  work.  Ho  ]>uliliBlicd  a  peraonal 
narrative  of  hiaexporioncu  iu  that  region  in  1854. 
In  Hay,  1455,  be  woa  choaeu  Secretary  of  State 
of  Rliwle  Island,  which  otlice  he  lielit  until  1972, 
a  perio<l  of  aevciiteen  yi-ars.  Ho  oililed  and 
pnbliHbefl  tbo  Unvi-dn  oflhr  folims  of  Mode  laU 
and  and  rroridemv  I'lanlatian;  in  ten  volnmea; 
iiIho  ail  iKdei  to  the  Aitu  a«d  HeMlret  i>/  the  CeH- 
rral  AieinHblii  of  Itkode  Inland  from  175M  to  I4fi2. 
In  1847  Mr.'llartlett  pnbli^beil  a  little  volume 
on  tile  Progrmt  of  Elhnologg  ;  anil  in  1848  a  l>ic- 
(joNory  of  Amrricesitsu,  since  reviaeil  uiid  en- 
liirgiMl.  He  ulwi  piibliabed  a  BibUonraphg  of 
llhiMU  hland.  Literature  of  the  Brhtllion,  Mrmoin 
of  Rhode  Inland  Hen,  J'riinreal  J/ati,  and  several 
other  works. 

Baitlctt,  JoHiAii.M.D.,  a  signer  of  the  Di^cln- 
ratioti  of  Inite|wndeuee,  wns  born  at  Antcsliiirv, 
Haaa.,Nov.21,  17»U;  died  Hay  IU,  1795.  Edu- 
cated in  a  coiiimon  school  and  tniight  tbo  sci- 
ence of  medicine  by  a  practitioner  in  hla  native 
town,  vuung  Bartlett  liegaii  tliu  bimncHH  of  n 
healer  at  KingHtnu,  N.  H.,  in  17r>0.  and  aoou  be- 
came iintte  eminent  by  liia  snceew.  Hu  was  a 
mem  Iter  of  the  New  Hamiiahire  ■.■(■giKbilni'c  from 
ITa'i  until  the  breaking  out  of  llie  war  of  tliu 
Revolution.  In  1770  be  waH  a|<piiiiiteil  by  the 
royal  governor  lien  ten  ant -colon  el  of  the  militia, 

was  deprived  of  the  offiee  in  177.'i.  He  waa  a 
niemlwr  of  the  ComniiltiHi  of  Safely, n]>ou  whom 
for  a  time  ilevolve<l  the  wholo  exeriilive  jMtwer 
of  the  gnvertiment  of  the  atate.  A  delegate  to 
'    1775-76,  be  was  the  first  to  give  hia 
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vote  fur  tliu  DeL-lunttioii  of  IuiIdiiuikIi-hcc,  aiiit . 
ita  lintt  hihix^i'  itflur  tlie  Prexiduut  uf  Cuiijp'uiw. 
He  wiuj  with  Sturk  iu  the Ueuuiu|rb>u  cauiyai];!! 
imxiBmM>igloit,BaHltof),\a  1717,  uaa^eut  lit  tbv 
■ttute  to  pruviilo  niuUichiu  uiid  other  uvcceaoritw 
for  tlio  New  Haitijiijliirc  tiiiiiiis.  Iu  Con^resa 
again  in  ITttt,  lie  wua  vury  uutive  in  iHiiiiinUtee 
iliilies;  and  iu  1779  Ite  wiut  apiMiiitled  uliief-juo- 
tice  of  tlui  Ci>nimoii  I'Ioiih  in  liw  atate.  In  17t^ 
he  was  a  Jni1|^  of  tliu  Suiwriur  Court  of  New 
HamjMihii'o,  iiud  (iliief-jiiHtira  iu  1784.  Judge 
Uuctletc  retired  from  iiiililiu  lifu  iu  17M,  on  ac- 
count of  ji»<b1e  Iwullh,  liaviu};  lieeii  jnvsiduut  uf 
llie  Ntatu  from  179U  to  ttSS,  iiud,  under  the  uew 
coiiittitntiDii,  governor  in  1793.  He  was  tliu 
ciiicf  fonnilur  kud  tlio  )>n'iHidout  uf  tliu  New 
Huinpistiire  Mrdical  Society,  uuil  received  tlie 
honorary  ili.'};r«e  of  M.D.  fioni  Uurtuioiith  Cul- 
lege. 

Bwtlett,  William  Kra\<:w.  whs  l.oni  at  Ilav- 
fl'hill,  ilunn.,  June  l>,  1941),  uiid  gludiiated  ut 
llai'VDiil  iu  18tU.  He  entered  the  amiy  of  vol- 
uuteriii  ait  en|itaiu  iu  tlin  miunuer  of  IcVL ;  wua 
eu){aKMlin  the  battle  of  Ball'Hltlnff(u'bickiiee). 
and  liMt  u  U-g  in  the  niege  uf  Yorktowu  in  IHIiti. 
Hu  wwi  made  colonel  uf  a  SlaHnaebiiaettii  rvgi- 
lueut  ill  Novenilmr,  ldB2,  anil  look  [lart  iu  tbe 
capture  of  I'oit  lIiidKuu  iu  1863.  In  the  MiccH 
.if  IVt.TitlinrK  (IBM)  lie  (^iniaudeil  a  aiviNi..n 
of  till!  Nintli  Ci>r[iH,  and  nt  the  i>X]iloiiiuu  of  tlii> 
uiiiiu  liii-11.-  ho  wait  iiiiidi<  iiriminiT,  but  ex<1iau;!i'<i 
ill  lieptunilici-.  Iu  ll^tw  be  wuh  bl'eveted  major- 
general  of  viihiutci-rD. 

Barton,  Wii.uam,  whs  Imm  in  Proviilenci-, 
R.  I.,  in  1747:  <lif<l  tbcru  Oct.  22,  ls«l.  Holding 
thu  rank  of  liputniiant-colonrl  iu  ibe  Kiindn' 
Itilaud  niiliiia,  he,  with  a  BniuU  Luii'ly,  I'luait'd 


NarmguiiM'l  Hiiy  in  the  night  (July  in.  1777)  and 
wo»»l  and  •nrri.-d  away  the  Itrilioh  c>'uerai, 
I'rewiitt.  (  Si'o  J'lvitvll,  t'nplnrr  iif.l  Fur  lliin 
Htn-iee  Ufliign-Kii  giive  bini  u  rnrord  nnd  a  eoiti- 
miwion  of  colonel  in  the  Coutiuenral  iinny.  lb' 
was  wouuded  in  an  uetion  at  BriHtol  Fi-rry  in 
August,  1778,  and  was  duutbled  from  further  hui- 
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vice  iu  the  war.  Colonel  Barton  wm  a  ni^iiibet 
of  tbe  Kbode  Island  CouveuIioD  which  finally 
adopted  tbe  National  Constitution. 

Bartnun,  William,  naturalixt,  woa  Imm  at 
Ringsewiug,  Peiin.,  Feb.  9,  17W ;  died  Jnlj  SS. 
V&3,  He  U'giui  btuinemi  iu  North  Carolina  in 
1761,  and  iMicauie  a  devoted  student  of  natural 
bistory.  His  father,  John,  a,  native  of  Cbmter 
County,  Peuii.,  was  the  founder  uf  the  llrsl  b»- 
tiinical  gaiileu  in  America.  It  was  on  the 
iNinks  of  the  Schuylkill.  William  Bcoompaiii«l 
his  father,  when  the  latter  was  seventy  yean 
ofiige,  iu  a  Ihi Ian icol  excursion  and  exploration 
of  thist  Florida,  and  reitided  some  tiuia  on  tin- 
banks  uf  the  St.  Jnbii's  Biver,  returning  bomfi  in 
1771.  He  wan  einidnyeil  hy  Dr.  Futhergill  uf 
Londnii,  in  I7rj~7H,  in  botanical  exploralioiia 
and  culltictioiis  in  Floiida,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carelina.  Hr.  Burtrniu  was  a  member  of  tlu- 
American  rbiloi»o|ibii.-ul  Society  and  other  sci- 
eiititic  associations  in  Hie  United  Stalea  and 
Kiirope.  Ill  I79U  lu>  pul>li8hed  au  acconnt  of 
his  truvuls  iu  tlio  Gulf  ivgion,  in  wbich  he  gave 
an  aecoiiiit  uf  tint  Creek,  Cbocktaw,  aud  Chero- 
kee Indiana.  Air.  Bortrain  made  the  most  ooni- 
]>lvte  table  of  American  Ornithology  previont  In 
the  work  of  Wilson,  nnd  to  him  wo  are  indebted 
for  a  knowledge  of  many  curiuna  and  beautiful 
plants  )H-cnliai'  ti>  Noilb  America. 

Baotidaa,  UoiiKUKtu  ue,  with  Juan  de  tu 
C'oxa,  sailed  towards  the  Western  Cuiitiiieiil 
with  twu  abi|iH  in  Lllhi,  and  discovered  the  cuaal. 
of  Suntb  Aiiieriuit  fviim  Cape  de  Vela  to  tlie 
Oiilf  of  Darieii.  OJedn,  witli  Americas  Teapu- 
cins,  went  in  the  sniiie  course  hodu  afterwardH. 
ignorant  of  this  ex)iedition  of  Baslidas,  tunebed 
at  tbe  Mine  places,  aud  proceeded  tu  Hispaniola, 
or  8an1u  Domingo. 

Baton  Rouge,  Battlr  at.  General  Williams 
was  iu  couiniaiid  at  Baton  Rouge  in  August. 
1002.  General  Van  U.irii  sent  General  J.  C. 
Breekini'idgii  t^i  seize  the  port.  He  expected 
to  lie  aidi;il  liy  thu  ■'  i-ani"  .'Jritaasa*  (wbich  see). 
He  attacked  the  Nationals  vj^oruusly  on  the 
niuming  of  Aug.  [i.  Williams  Lad  only  about 
2500  men  tu  upimHu  Iho  aiianilunts;  Brecklu- 
ridgu  had  liOOO.  Tliu  liml  blow  struck  fell  upon 
Maine,  Indiaiia,  and  Uti^higau  troops,  who  were 
pushed  back ;  when  others  froni  Couneclicut. 
Mossucbnselts,  aud  WiscuiiBin,  with  two  sec- 
lions  of  a  batter>',  baslened  to  their  relief.  Tbe 
liatllo  raged  about  two  hours.  The  Twenty- 
Unit  Indiana  lost  all  ita  Held  officers.  General 
WilHanis  tlieii  took  command  of  the  regiment. 
Hud  was  leudiiig  them  on,  when  he  wa«  killed 
liy  a  bullet  that  passed  through  his  breast. 
The  Natiunala  ti-U  buck.  Tlie  Confederates, 
di'i'iulfnlly  smitten,  did  likewise,  and  retreated. 
Ituliin  Bciiige  was  anon  ut^erwarde  evacuated 
l)y  tbe  Natioinils. 

Battle  of  the  Kegs.  In  January,  1776,  while 
(he  I'liannel  of  tliu  IMawan>  Riter  was  uearly 
fn-eofice,H»nieWhigHutBonlentown,N.J.,Beut 
floating  down  tlH<  Htn>ain  Nome  tnr|>*^i*<*  I'l  the 
form  of  kega  lillml  with  giintMiwdur,  and  so  ar- 
rangiil  u*i(li  nmcbinerj'  that  on  rubbing  against 
au  object  they  would  uxpluds.      It  was  hopeit 
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that  some  of  these  torpedoes  might  touch  a  Brit- 
isli  war-vessely  explmie,  and  sink  her.  One  of 
them,  touching  a  piece  of  floating  ico  in  front  of 
the  city,  hlew  up,  and  created  intense  alarm. 
For  twenty-four  hours  afterwards  not  a  thing 
was  seen  floatiug  on  the  hosom  of  the  river  with- 
out heiug  fired  at  hy  musket  or  cannon.  This 
event  greatly  amuse<l  the  Americans,  and  Fran- 
cis HopkinsoD,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  wrote  a  satirical  poem 
entitle<l  the  ''  Battle  of  the  Kegs.''  The  follow- 
ing is  a  copy  of  this  famous  poem : 

BATTLE  OF  THE  KEGS. 

Gallants  ftttend,  and  hear  a  firiend 

Trill  forth  harmonious  ditty ; 
Strange  things  Vl\  tell,  which  late  befell 

In  Philadelphia  city. 

Twas  early  day,  as  poets  say, 

Jast  when  the  sun  wiis  rising, 
A  soldier  stood  on  log  of  wood. 

And  aiw  a  thing  surprising. 

As  in  amaze  he  stood  to  gaze 

(The  truth  can't  be  denied,  sir). 
He  spied  a  score  of  kegs,  or  more. 

Come  floating  down  the  tide,  sir. 

A  Bailor,  too,  in  Jerkin  blue, 

The  strange  apiieuranco  viewing. 
First  d— d  his  eyes,  in  great  surprise. 

Then  said,  "Some  mi8«.-hiers  brewing. 

"These  kegs,  I'm  told,  the  rebels  hold, 

FMckM  up  like  pickled  herring  -, 
And  they've  come  down  t'  atljick  the  town 

In  this  new  way  of  ferry'ng. " 

The  soldier  flew,  the  sailor  too. 

And.  scared  almost  to  doalh.  sir. 
Wore  out  their  shoes  to  spread  the  news. 

And  ran  till  out  of  breath,  sir. 

Now  up  and  down,  throughout  the  town, 

Most  frantic  scenes  were  acted  ; 
And  some  ran  here,  and  others  there, 

Like  men  almost  distracted. 

Some  Are  cried,  which  some  denied, 

Kat  said  the  earth  had  quaked ; 
And  girls  and  boys,  with  hideous  noise, 

Kan  through  the  streets  half  naked. 

Sir  William*  he.  snag  as  a  flea, 

lay  all  this  time  a  snoring ; 
Nor  dream 'd  of  harm  as  ho  lay  warm 

In  bed  with  Mrs.  L— ng.t 

Now,  in  a  (Hght,  ho  starts  upright, 

Awaked  by  such  a  clatter ; 
He  rubs  both  eyes,  and  boldly  cries. 

"  For  God's  sake,  what's  the  matter?*' 

At  his  bedside  ho  then  espied 

Sir  Rrskino,}  at  command,  sir; 
Upon  one  foot  he  had  one  boot. 

And  t'other  in  his  hand.  sir. 

"Arise!  arise!"  Sir  Erskine  rrics ; 

"The  rebels— more's  the  p  ly— 
Without  a  boat,  are  all  afloat, 

And  ranged  before  the  city. 

"  The  motley  crew,  in  vessels  new. 

With  Satan  for  their  gu  do.  sir. 
Pack'd  up  in  bags,  or  wooden  kegs, 

Como  driving  down  the  tide,  sir. 

"Therefore  prepare  for  bl(K>dy  war; 

These  kegs  must  all  be  routed ; 
Or  surely  wo  despised  shHil  be. 

And  British  courage  doubted." 

The  royal  band  now  ready  stand. 

All  rangfMl  in  dread  array,  sir. 
With  st(»marh  stout  to  see  it  out, 

And  make  a  bloody  day.  sir. 


•  Sir  William  Howe. 

t  The  wife  of  a  Boston  refbgee.wbo  was  then  a  commissary 
of  prisoners  in  Philadelphia.  He  is  represented  by  some  ns 
b^ing  second  only  to  Cunningham  in  cruelty,  wh:lo  others 
■peak  of  him  as  an  honorable  man. 

t  Sir  William  Erskine. 


The  cannons  roar  from  shore  to  shore, 

Ihe  small  arms  loud  did  rattle; 
Since  wars  began  I'm  sure  no  man 

E'er  saw  so  strange  a  battle. 

The  rebel  dales,  the  rebel  vales. 

With  rebel  trees  surrounded. 
The  distant  woods,  the  hills  and  floods, 

With  rebel  echoes  sounded. 

The  fish  below  swam  to  and  IVo, 

Attacked  from  every  quarter; 
Why  sure  (thought  they),  the  devil's  to  p:iy 

'Mong  folks  above  the  water. 

The  kegs,  'tis  said,  though  strongly  made 

Of  ret>el  staves  and  hoops,  sir. 
Could  not  oppose  their  powerful  foes, 

The  conq'ring  British  troops,  sir. 

From  mom  to  night  those  men  of  might 

Display'd  amazing  courage. 
And  when  tho  sun  was  fairly  down, 

Ketired  to  sup  their  porridge. 

A  hundred  men,  with  each  a  pen, 

Or  more,  upon  my  word,  sir. 
It  is  most  true,  would  bo  too  few, 

Their  valor  to  record,  sir. 

Such  feats  did  they  perform  that  day 

Against  these  wicked  kegs,  s  r. 
That,  years  to  come,  if  they  get  home. 

They'll  make  their  boasts  and  brags,  sir. 

Battles.  The  principal  hattlcs  in  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  liave  heen  engaged, 
as  colonists  and  as  a  nation,  are  as  follows : 

FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR. 

Great  Meadows, May 

Fort  Necessity July 

Fort  Beau  S.-joiir, Juno 

Fort  (Jaspereaux, '  " 

Monongahela, July 

Bloody  I'ond  (near  lAko  George),   ....  Sept 

Head  of  Lake  (Jeorgo, 

Oswego Aug. 

Fort  William  Henry, July 

Near  Ticondoroga, " 

Ticondoroga. *• 

liOu'sburg. '* 

Fort  Fmntenac Aug. 

Allegheny  .Mountains, Sept 

Fort  Niagara, July 

Montmorenci, " 

Plains  of  .Abraham, Sept. 

Sillory, April 

OLD  WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE. 

T^x^ngton April  10, 1775 

Bunker's  (Breed's)  Hill June  17, 

Near  Montreal  (Kthan  Allen  raptured), .     .     Sept.  2.5, 
St  John's.  Siege  and  Capture  of,    .     .     .  Oct  k  Nov. 

Great  Bridge, Dec.     9, 

Quebec. "31, 

Moore's  Creek  Bridge Feb.  27, 1776 

Boston  (Evacuation  of), Mar.  17, 

Cedar  Rapids, May    9, 

Three  Rivers, Juno   8, 

Fort  Sullivan  (Charleston  hnrbor),    ...       "     2H, 

Ix)ng  Island Aug.  27, 

Harlem  Plains, Sept.  Ifi, 

White  Plains, On.    2H. 

Fort  Washington, Nov.  10, 

Trenton Dec.  20, 

Princeton Jan.     .3, 1 

Hubliardton, July 

Bennington, Aug. 

Brandywine Sopt 

Bemiss  Heights  (first), 

Paoli " 

Cermantown, Oct 

Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery, 
Bcmis's  Heights  (second),    .     . 

Fort  Mercer, 

Fort  .Mifflin, Nov. 
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Monmouth Juno  28,  1778 

Wyoming July    4, 

Qtiaker  Hill  (R  I.) Aug.  29, 

Savannah l)i>c.  20, 

Kettle  Creek Fo»>.  14, 1779 

Brier  Creek Mar.    3, 

Slono  Ferry Juno  20, 

Stony  Point, July  16, 
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PauliiB'8  Hook, Aug.  19, 1779 

Chemung  (nvarElinira,N.Y.),     ....       "     *i9, 

Savannah, OcL     9, 

Charlu«Uin  (Siege  and  Surrender  oO,    •    •     May  12, 

Spnngllcia  (N.  J.), June  23, 

Hocky  Mount  (N.  C], July  3U, 

Hanging  Kock  (X.C.), Aug.    6, 

Sandern's  (!rcek  (ncarCaiuden,  S.  C),   .     .       ''     16, 

King'8  Mountain  (S.C.), Oct.     7, 

Fish  Dam  Ford, Nov.  IH, 

Blackgtocks, **     2U, 

Cowpena, Jun.   17, 

Guilford, M:ir.  15, 

Hobkirk'BHill April  25, 

Ninety  Hix  (Sicge  of ) May  ^c  Juno, 

Augusta  (Siege  of), *' 

Jamestown, July    9, 

Eufiw  Spring Sept.    8,    " 

Yorktown  (Siege  of), Sept  &  Oct    •• 

WAR  WITU  THE  INDIANS. 

Miami  River Oct  19  fc  22, 1790 

St  flairs  Defeat, Nov.    4, 1791 

Fort  St  Clair, "       6. 17ii2 

Near  Fort  St  Clair Oct.    17, 1793 

Fort  Kecovory Juno  ao,  17iU 

Maumee  KapidH  (Fallen  Timber),    ....  Aug.  20,    '- 
Tippecanoe, Nov.    7,1811 

HKCOND  WAR   FOR  INDEPENDENCE— 1812-15. 

Fort  Mackinaw, July  17, 1K12 

Rrownstown, Aug.    4,    '* 

Maguaga, ••       9,    " 

Chicago  (MasMLcre  nt), ••     10,    " 

Detroit  (Surrendered); "in. 

Fort  HarrJKun, Sept  4&5, 

Fort  Mail Lson S<'|»t.  4-6,    " 

(juuuno<{Ui S<'pt  21,    " 

QiH'onKtown  Heights, Oct    13,    •' 

St  RegiH, "     23,     '• 

Fort  Niagara, Nov.  21,    " 

Hlack  RiK^k "     28,    " 

French  Tt»wn  (River  Raisin), Jan.  18-22, 1813 

Elizaliethtown  (Canada) Feb.     7, 

Ogd('n8l)urg ••22, 

York  (Toronto), April  27, 

Fort  MeigR May     5, 

Fort  (it'orgo, "27, 

SarkKt'H  HarlK>r, ••29, 

Stony  Creek Juno   6, 

Hampton  (lU'fvnce  of) "IS, 

Crum-y  Island, "22, 

Reaver  Danit" ••     2:<, 

Near  Fort  GtMirge, July    8, 

Hlaek  K«Kk "11, 

Fort  (ieork'«*  (Hofenco  of  Outworks),     ..."     17, 

Fort  Stt'pln'n«on Aug.    2, 

Stoniiigtoii  (Bombardment  ofj, Vug. '.i-U, 

Fort  Mima, Aug.  3»), 

Thamt's Ort     5, 

FnMi'h  Crook, Nov.  1  &  ti, 

TalIas»'hal<-ho, Nov.    3, 
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Talladoga, . 
ChrysIor"H  Field, 
Hiilal>«;e  Town,  . 

Auttow " 

Fnrt  Niagara, Doc. 

F.(.on(M*Iiai-a 

Hlaik  Kork " 

Eiiiiirniu  (Ala.) Jan.   2*2, 

EiiuJ.>rh«»i>cii  (Ala.), •'24, 

Camp  holiance, "     '27, 

I^>ngwcMxls Mar.    4, 

Hors<'Nlio<>  IUmkI "     '27, 

IjiCtillo  .MiIIh, "30, 

Fort  (►."wogo, Mny4&5, 

Siindy  CriM-k May  :w, 

Oiloll  Town, Iiine  28, 

Fort  Krie July    3, 

Chij)|K>wa, '•       6. 

Champlain July  IK*  19, 

Lundy'H  Uuie  (Niapani  Fall?), July  '25, 

Fort  .Markinuck  (Mackinaw), Aug.    4, 

F»»rt  Krio Aug  13-15, 

IUad<>n.tburg, Aug.  24, 

I'latlRhurg Si'pt  11, 
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North  I'lunt 

Fort  McHenry  (Rftmlwrdment  of), . 

F«)rt  lUiwer 

Fort  Krie  (Sortie  fn)m) 

Chippewa 

Lyon'R  Cn»ek, " 

P^niMicola. Nov 

Vlller6*H  I'lantation  (New  Orloanst, 
Rodrifues*!!  Canal  (New  OrleauB), . 
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KewOrleana, Jab.  a,181fi 

Fort  St  Philip "     »,    " 

FolutFetre(Oa.), "  W,  " 

BLACK  HAWK  W^AR  (which  BOe). 
May  to  August,  lt»2. 

SEMINOLE  WAR — 1835-41 

Micanopy, jnne   9,]H86 

Fort  Drane Aug.  31,  *' 

Wahoo  Swamp Nov.  17, 1»,  4  21,  " 

okifochobev  l^ake, Dec.  25,  IftST 

Carloosahatchce, July  28,  HfiW 

Fort  King, April  28,  IMO 

Near  Fort  Brooke, Mar.    2. 1841 

Rig  Hammock, April  19,  ltM2 

WAR  A(3AINST  MEXICO. 

Fort  Brown Maj    S,  1846 

Palo  Alto, ••      8,  " 

Rosaca  de  la  Palma *•       ©t  " 

Sonoma  and  Sonoma  Pass June  16,  " 

Mtuiteroy Sept  21-23,  " 

Braceta, Dec  26,  " 

San  (Jaliriel, Jan.     8, 1847 

The  MoNi, ••      9,  " 

Encaruacion, "     28,  " 

Buena  Vista Fob.  22 ft  28,  " 

Chihuahua. Feb.  28,  *' 

Vera  Cruz  (Surrendered!, Mar.  '20,  '* 

Alvarado, April   2,  " 

Corn>  Gordo, "     18,  " 

Conlreras, Aug.  20,  *• 

Churubusco "     20,  " 

El  Moliuo  del  Rey, Sept   8,  " 

Chapultei>ec, Sept  12-14,  " 

Puebia Sept  ft  Oct  " 

Huamantia, Oct     9,  " 

Atlixco, "     18,  •' 

CIVIL  WAR. 

Fort  Sumter  (Evacuated), April  14, 18G1 

Big  Bethel  (Va.) June  10,  " 

BcM>nevilIe(Mo.), "     17,  " 

Carthage  (Mo.), July    6,  •* 

Rich  Mountain  (Va.), "     10,  •' 

BnlpHRun  (Va.)(nrhl), "     21,  •• 

Wilwm'H  Creek  (Mo.) Aug.  10,  •' 

Hatieras  Forl8  ("aptuu'd Aug. 26-30,  •• 

Carnifox  Ferry  (\  a  ) Sopt  10,  " 

Lex  ngtitn  (.Mo. ) "     20,  " 

Sunta  Kosa  Ihlnnd Oct     9,  ** 

Ball'8  Bind  (Va  ) "     21,  " 

Port  Royal  KxiKHlil ion  (S.(\) Oct  to  Nov.  " 

Belmont  (Mo.) Nov.    7.  •• 

Middle  (Yook  (Ky.) Jan.   10,1862 

Fori  Henrv  (Toun.i Feb.     6,  " 

R(»anoke  Inland  (N.C.) Feb.  7  ft  8,  " 

Fort  Ponel.xoi Feb.  16,  " 

A'alvond  (Nt-w  Mexico) "     21,  " 

Pea  Ridge  (Ark.) Mar.  7 ft  8,  *' 

Hampton  RoadK(J/oni7(/r  and  JfrrWmac),.  .  Mar.    9,  " 

Shiloh  (Tenn.), April  Oft  7,  " 

Island  Numlior  Ten  (Surrendered).  .    .     .     April   7,  " 

F«»rt«  Jackhon  and  St  Philip.     ....  April  18-27,  " 

New  Orleans  (Captured) \pril'25  to  May  1,  *• 

Yorktown  (Siege  ol) April  and  May,  " 

Williamt<l)nrg May     5,  " 

Winche«t«*r "     25,  " 

Hanover  Court-house "     27,  " 

S<!vcn  Pines,  or  Fair  Oaks,    .     ,     .  May  31  ft  June  1,  •• 

Memphis  (Tonn  ) June   6,  •• 

Cross  Ki-ys  anil  Port  Ropublic June  H  ft  9,  " 

Seven  Days  Ix-fore  Richmond,      .     .     .  June  ft  July,  ** 

Batiin  Rouge  (Ui.) Aug.    6,  " 

Collar  Mountain  (Va.), "      9,  " 

Bull's  Run  (second) "     30,  " 

South  Mountain  (Md.) Sept  14,  " 

Harper's  Ferry  (l».(n»0  Nationals  surrend'd),     "     15,  ** 

Antiolam  (Md  ) "     17,  " 

luka  (Miss.) Sopt  19ft  20,  *• 

Corinth  (Miss.) Oct     3,  " 

Perry  V ille  (Ky.) "       8,  *' 

Pnurie  (Jnne  (Ark.) Dot    7,  " 

FrodorickslHirg  (V;l) "     18,  " 

Holly  Springs  (Miss  ) "     20,  •• 

Chicka.«aw  Itayoii  (Ml«».) Dec  27-29,  " 

Stono  Biver  (Murfreesboro',  Tonn.),  .     .     .     Dec<.  31,  '• 

and  Jan.  3, 1863 

Arkansas  Post  (Ark.) Jan.  11,  " 

Oriornm  s  Rai<l April  11  to  May  6,  " 

purl  (Jilison  (Miss.) May    I,  •* 

Chaiicfllomvillo  (Va.), •'  1-4,  " 

lUymund  (Miaa.), "     12,  " 


BAYAED  111  BAVLIS'S  CEEEK,  BATTLE  AT 

Ju-kMniHiH.) H»Tlf,lBS3  in  FhilBdeI|iIiin,  Jiily'JS,  1767 ;  clinl inWilming- 

riunpkin  HJi^Hte^ "    ii'    ^i  ton,  Del.,  Aug.  6,  W15.    Ho  wiuj  of  Hiij{iieiiot  de- 

v!Ek>bait(i!h*Li.  '..',','.'.'.'.  Miiy !»-»   ■'  sceiit;  gnuhiuted  nt  Priticetou  iu  1784;  atadled 

PunHuitiioDilA),     , uij  M,    ^'  in„  niider  GrtiernlJuseiib  Keed;  wan  admUted 

^5?Itai™'™!       .'.■.'.■.■.■.    JniTi*;    ■'  ">  "'"  •*"'  '"  1'87- »i'<l,  aeltliuK  in  Delaware, 

vickiburg  (ftimmitredi. 1,    '|  soon  iic(|iiJrEd  a  bigli  repntatioii  oa  a  lawyer. 

pwt^Jion'idnmiidfrMi) B    "  Mr.Uajard  wMa  nieitiber  of  CongreM  from  1797 

Jack»o[Hm)..    .    .    .  "    i«!    "  to  1803,  and  a  conHpicuunB  leader  of  the  Federal 

r«t  w.«D«  (H,  C 1     .    -        .  i,'"!* '"-•?'    ;:  imrly.     Iu  1804  lie  wft«  «lected  to  tbe  United 

t.'kiaptwJ]'*  SutloD  (T»n.|,     . 

RnonTillg  |T«B. :  BMlrftd),     .    .  Nov.  171*  l>ec  4.    •'  ^SV'AVi ' 

|jnkaulM(Hinlm<ii|T«>>iL) Soy.  M,    •'  Jg?     ^\\K 

Mii«i«i»M«'  Ridge  Cteoi 

.."...  .M.T»»s;  ■■  "w 

.    .    .    .     H^fUkli.    ■•  ■ 

(V..),.    .    .    .Uny'.-il,    ■;  « 

N>w  liupc  Church  (Ct), "     M,    '•  -.  Am 

(-»,l  AmorfVa.). Juncl-a.    "  fl 

■VMnburgiVn.;  itDiilb'aAtuek),    ...       "     IK,    ■' 

\tt(.k.oKo«iHV».), JuMMftW,    ■ 

KcDMawim.), J.ini?-i7,    - 

IVub  tmCmk(Ga.). July -ju.    ' 

lymurii;^) ••    rt,   ■ 

AlUliU(liL) "     W.     ' 

IVwnrtHirgil'*.;  Mioe  EiiilMlonJ,  ...       "     Du,    ■  

itotiikBtj *"S'B'  "  AB^^^^^^^^^^B'/I)'^ 

Ji>BHb(>n>Ugta  (liLl jlUR.31ftSo|iI.l.  ^B^^^^^^^^^^^^^H'^.I 

Alluls  (<■■. ;  I'aiHDHd),  . 

Allimuu  VWK  <<:>  ) J\^         ^^I^^^^^^^^^B 

>:'>""f'llli""(Ut|,*.' Df^'iSklB  ^'    ^^^H^^B^^     ^ 

Hatchcr'aKun'lVL), 

Fin  Cork.  I  v..) »nr.ji«ftpr.i.     -  

AvBrulwrou|Ebi\.  C),      ..-.,,.  Uar.  10,    " 

BnioBiille  |S,  c).    .    . ,"  1,'^   ''  States  Senate,  in  uliicli  lie  distingnielied  him- 

Sl^'Ji'Sin  I^^Jf^'A, .    -    .  ■ .      ■'    B.     ■  ««"" "'  co.i.lncting  tbe  ii..,>eacUmeut  of  Senator 

Hotnk  (Oiptnn  gf) "  B-ll,    "  Uliiunt.     lie  wan  cliieHy  iniitrtimuutHl  in  sccnr- 

,„         ^      ^  -  ,     .  ,  ,.  ,      ,.  __  '"K  ""'  ulootioji  of  Ji-QiTHiii  over  Bnrt  in  1800; 

There  ba.  been,  from  colonial  times,  d««nltory  ^.fd  nn«l«,  in  tl.e  Hon»e  of  Kepn««.,taiiveH,  iu 

warfare  -inUe  frequently  l«t«een  tl,e  LnghHli-  i»«,^,,„;errul  defenceof  theeLi=.tingjndiciary 
American  colimww  and  tbe  Indian  tribes.     Tbe         ^^^^  ],„,.  ^^jji^,,  „^  overtbrown       He  «M 

r«<»t  f,,rmJ.UI.le  of  tbese  e neon,, ten,  were  tbe  .^^  „,„  ^„„^^  ^j^^,,  „^^  „„^  j^^^^  ^ 

r«,no.l  war,  tbe  Eaopna  war  K^ng  Pbilip  s  war  (.^.^^  ^^j^^j,,  j^  ^^^    j,,  jj^^.  j^jg  ,,^  ,6^  ,j_^ 

PonliM  •  war,  tbe  Creeli  and  Sen.tt."  e  war.  ami  y^,,^,  a,„j^  „^  ^  ,„i^i„„  (,,  g^  p„te™i,urg,  t« 

war.  with  tbe  S.oni.     i8ee  all  of  tbeM  under  ^^^  f,,^  ^^^^  „ ;,,,  ^^^^  j,^,^;,,  „„,,^^  ^,^:^,, 

tbe  respective  titles.)  mediation  (wbicb  i*.')-     Tlio  iniHsi.m  wiut  fruit- 

Bayaid.  Grorcb  D.,  won  bnrti  in  New  York  ]«»«.    In  January,  1814,  lie  went  to  Holland,  and 

in  1835;  killeil  at  Frederick sbnrK,  Va.,  Dec.  14,  tlieiice  t«  En);laud.    AtGbeut,  during  that  vear, 

li«2.    He  grodnated  at  West  Point  iu  1856.  anil  he.  with  J.  (i-  Adama,  Clay,  Gallatin,  and  Rus- 

eiitered  tbe  cuvalr;  curps.    Early  in  April,  1661,  sell,  negotiated  a  treaty  of  pence  with  England 

he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volnnteer  cav-  (wlijcb  Heo).     He  was  preparing  to  go  to  Eng- 

alry,  and  wub  attached  to  tbe  Pennsylvania  Ke-  land  as  a  commissioner  iiniler  tlic  treaty,  when 

serves  {which  see).    He  participated  in  the  bat-  an  alarming  illnewt  seized  bini,  and  he  returned 

ties  fought  by  that  eminent  body  of  soldiers,  borne  early  iu  1815.     He  died  snuu  after  his  ar- 

tieiiernl   Bayard   served   under  McDowell   and  rival- 
Pone  iu  Viririnia;  aud,  after  tlie  battle  of  An-       b_„h...  #«.„i,  i.  „.,,.  ,^  ,ijj>n      f       „i 

,X„  C,.,k,  U.  c.m,..„d„l  .  c.T.lry  W„d,,  „^^  '^.'['Zv."  .  f C  LSS 
n,.kl»|!ri^.«...t.tl„k.ontl,.«t™tl>.|!Con-  !!.„,„„,„„  ,|,.  J„„,,.  Kiv« 

fMlerutes,  and  driving  tbem  from  the  gaps  of  ,        ,,,  ,_.,       i,.        ,    ,     ,  >      j 

11,.  BlnTRUp.      H.  «,,.  cblrf  of  ..v.lry  of  *"S-  W.  1»M.      ».  .  l,,.l.  fore.  ■.u.pM  „„ 

ta.,tl«  of  (mL  >lom,l.ln,  M.„^,  »„J   1„  IV't? '^  V"  "  "'""«""'■    T '...■«,  .oa„,,vo 

tb,  d.f»,o.  of  Wul.lnsW,  Cily.     I„  .h.  tat-  '.I""  !=""""••••     T  »•■  '"S"    >  ""H  "P    h, 

U.   of  Prrf.rlrt.lmrB,  .tare   b.  fell,  b.  ...  J"»;ll""i  bo    .o  t.rl.v  ....   b.  ,lob,,rl,.l,o„ 

.lUohrf  lo  Fn.bkllo'.  .»rp,i  """  ","  ';<""',"''  »  T..«  »'  ■'»  Co..fe.l.r.l.:" 

"^  was  not  effeeleil.     Hancock  piisbitl  suine  of  liw 

i,  Jaiiks  A8BTUN,  statesman,  wu  bom  truups  by  Uulveru  Uill  to  flauk  the  Cuufeder- 
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ates'  (lefenoe  brliind  Baylis's  Creek,  wliile  ton 
thousand  men  >vere  sent,  nnder  (ienenil  Harlow, 
to  aRRiiil  their  tlank  and  rear.  There  were  other 
dispositions  for  attack  ;  hut  the  del.-iy  had  al- 
Itiwed  Ijoc  to  8t*nd  n*inforcenient«,  for  the  move- 
ment seemed  to  threaten  Hichniond.  On  the 
morning  of  the  lOth,  General  Birney,  with  Gen- 


rejpfion ;  and  the  str»ry  of  the  campaign  among 
thi'se  side  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  for  souio 
time  in  the  spring  of  1863,  tonns  one  of  the  moat 
stirring  and  n>mautic  chapters  in  tbo  hiatory 
of  the  Civil  War. 


Bay  State,  the  popular  name  of  Maaaochn- 

setts,  the  colonial  corporate  title  of  which  whh 

«ral  Terry's  division,  attacked  and  carried  the   iiThe  Massaehusetts  Bav.**     This  name  it  bore 

(\»nfederato  lines,  and  eaptnred  three  hundred  '  „„til  the  adoption  of  the  National  Coustitutiou 

men.     The  ConfiMlcrates  wxm  rallied  and  drove  '  i,|  1788. 

him  back.    Another  itart  of  the  attacking  force       — *«—  t^^^.  xr  i-k 1        •    u     1    n        ». 

,  .        ,1         ,*  1       ..        ..  r   1    1  Beatty,  John,  M.I).,  was  bom  inBucksCountv, 

was  driven  back,  and  the  attempt  fulled.  „          i\      m  ■i-4n     i-    1    *  rr      *       v  ¥    »« 

'  Penn.,  Dec.  10, 1749 ;  «lied  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  May 

Baylor,  Geoiujk,  a  cavalry  oflicer  in  the  Rev-  30,  1826.  He  grailnated  at  Prinw^ton  in  17«9; 
olution,  was  horn  in  Hanover  Ctuinty,  Va. ;  died  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Rush ;  t<M»k  np  ann», 
in  Barhadoes  in  17ti4.  Soon  after  Waslnngtoii's  ,  and  became  a  colonel  in  the  Pennsylvania  line. 
arrivalatCamhridgt^in  1778,heappi>inted(Aug.  jHo  was  made  prisoner  at  Fort  Washington 
15)  young  B:iyh»r  as  hirt  aid.  lie  was  a  partici-  (which  see),  and  sntlVred  much.  In  1778  be  siic- 
pant  in  the  battle  at  Tivnton  (which  see),  and  ceeded  Elias  Boudinot  as  commissary-general  of 
carried  the  news  of  the  victory  to  Congress, ;  priHoners,  but  resigned  in  17H0.  He* was  a  delo- 
when  that  body  presented  him  with  a  ln»rs4»  ca-  jrate  in  tln-C'ongivss  of  the  Confederation,  17H3- 
l)ariw»netl  f(.r  Hervic«\and  made  him  colonel  «»f  hT),  and  of  the  National  Conj^n'ss,  17US-95.  He 
dragoons  (,Tan.  H,  17//).     A  portion  of  his  com-    was  Secretary  t>f  State  for  New  Jersey  for  t«n 

mand  were  taken   hy  surprise   and  massacred    years 1795-1805. 

(Hj.e  Baylor's  i.V^/mniV  .Siiry>r,W)  in  September,   '   Beanhamaia.  Chaklks,  Marquis  de,  a  nat- 
17/^.     Colonel  Baylor  stTved  until  the  cUm^  ot    „^,,,  ^^,„  of  Louis  XIV.    He  was  governor  of  New 

"***  ^'"'-                                                                      !  France  (Cainida)  from  172(5  tt»  1746,  and  held  tbo 

Baylor'a  Regiment  Surpxiaed.    On  the  night  rank  of  eonnnoiloro  in  the  French  navy.    On  the 

of  Sept.  27,  177r?,  Lieutenant -colonel   Bayh>r.s  bn-aking-out  of  war  with  England  (1745).  be 

tn>op  of  horse,  lying  in   barns  nnarnicd,  near  b„iit  the  fortress  of  Crown  Point,  which  was 

old  Tappan,  wen*  surprised  at  midnight  hy  the  afterwards  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Am- 

British  gi'ueral  (Jrey,  while  asleep.     The  Brit-  lu^rst.     (Schj  Crown  Point.) 

ish  had  silently  cut  oil"  a  sergeant's  patrol  and  Beaumarchaia,  Pierrk  ArousTiN  Caron  dk. 


fell  sndilenly  upon  the  sleeping  troopei-s.     The 


Imuii  in  Paris,  Jan.  24, 1732;  died  May  19,1799. 


latter,  without  arms  and  powerless,  asked  for    ,     ,  .         .  ^,   ,         .        ,  ^         , 

,,        II-  -11  **      In  his  extreme  youth  he  evinced  Kreat  mechan- 

quarter,     drev  had  ijriven  sitecial  oniers  not  to    .     ,         ,  •     1    ^   1     ^        1*  •  ^    1  m..     ^ 

*       ^  .     '       1       *    r         1       11        1  r       ,  *<•'*»  ft""  nnisical   talents.     He  assisted  his  fa- 

u'raiit  fiuarter,  and  out  of  one  hnndrttd  and  four  K.  .  ,         ,.  1     r^  11 

^  .        '       .    .  I  -ii    1  11!  ther  in  watiMi-inaking,  and  afterwanls  l>ecamo 

in-isonei'H  sixtv-seven  were  killed  or  wounded.'         ,         x«  *i      1         f    *i      i        1..  r»      • 

'  r^i       '  1  *    1  •        11111     teacher  ot  the  harp  to  the  daughters  of  Lonis 

Some  of  the  iiKMi  wen' bavoneted  in  cold  hlood.    ^a'      i>  •  •*!    *i  -i  ^ 

,  .     .  *       1       1  11     1*  11         1    -A"  > .     By  a  marriage  with  the  viumg  wifiow  of 

lieutenant -colonel  liaylor  was  woundcMl   and  ,,*  .iu         r^'  i^.j 

,        .  1.1  1    A  I      ft"   <*ld   govern  men  t  oflicer,  Canm   obtaiuod  n 

made  prisoner,  and  soventv  mu-ses  were  hutch-         ^,  1,"     ..      ..  .n  i-    1      t     «•*«« 

,    ^  '  profital)le  situation.     She  soon  died.     In  1761 

he  purchased  a  commission  as  secretary  to  the 
Bayonne  Decree.  Bonaparte's  response  to  ki„g^  j^  sinecure  which  conferred  noble  rank  on 
the  Kuil>ar«o  Art  onH07(  which  see)  was  issued  jts  possessor,  and  the  name  of  B«?anniarcbaiB, 
fri>ni  Bayonne,  April  17,  IHO?^.  He  was  there  to  I  ^vhieh  he  had  assumed,  was  legallv  conllniied. 
dethrone  his  Spanish  ally  to  make  plaee  tor  one  Kntering  into  mercantile  speculations,  he  wwn 
i»f  his  own  family.  His  decree  authorized  the  '  acquired  a  large  fortune  and  lucrative  offices. 
seizure  and  contiMation  of  all  Anieriean  vessels  i„  ^pril,  17tW,  having  acqnin»d  some  fame  as  a 
in  France,  or  wliieh  might  arrive  in  Franc*'.  It  ■  dramatic  critic,  he  marrietl  a  rich  widow.  His 
was  craftily  answered,  when  Armstrong  renioii-  iit,.rarv  ventures  did  not  succeed  at  first.  In 
strated  that,  as  no  Anieriean  vessels  eould  be  1770  a  wealtliv  tinaiicier,  with  whom  he  bad 
lawfully  abroad  after  the  passage  <»f  the  Em-  ,uji,io  »  valiiah'le  contract,  died.  His  heirs  ron- 
hargo  A(rt,  thos«'  pretending  to  he  such  must  be  tested  the  contract,  and  for  seven  yean*  Beau- 
British  veswls  in  tiisguise.  Iniarchais  earri<'d  on  the  suit,  ami  won,  after 
Bayoua  in  the  Tazoo  River.  After  the  re-  making  wonderful  displays  of  oratorical  pow- 
pulse  of  Sherniaii  at  Chickasaw  Bayou  f  which  ers.  Just  afterwards  ap])eared  his  famous  play, 
m'e),  other  ellorts  were  made  by  troops  and  gun-  the  Harbor  of  SeviUc.  He  was  «ngago<l  in  aonie 
boats  to  gain  the  rear  of  Viekshiirg.  About  livt>  scandalous  trials.  In  Si>ptember,  1775,  be  aub- 
liundnMl  troops  under  (jeneral  Ross,  with  two  niitted  a  memorial  to  thii  French  nionarcb,  in 
(d*  Porter s  gunboats  and  two  mortal's,  made  an  which  he  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  tlie 
(expedition  for  the  piir]>ose.  Passing  through  Fn-neli  governinciit's  secretly  aiding  the  English- 
bayous,  they  got  into  the  T:illaliatcliic,  ami  not  i  American  c<donies;  and  as  agent  of  his  govern- 
far  from  its  junetion  with  the  Yalabiisha,  near  inent  he  passed  some  time  in  England,  where  hn 
the  village  of  (ireenw<NNL  they  encountered  became  acquainted  with  Arthur  l^*e,  which  ar- 
a  strong  work  called  Fort  Pemhorton  (Mar(>li  quaintance  led  to  diplomatic  and  coniniercial 
11,  1863).  After  a  s<'vere  struggle  for  several ,  relations  with  the  Continental  Congreaa.  (See 
jatheNaticnnils  were  compelled  to  withdraw. ;  France,  Hvhrtiona  with.)  He  conduct-ed  the  busi- 
eziieditions  were  undertaken  in  the  same  I  ness  of  supplying  the  Americans  with  uiunitiona 
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of  WW  irlth  great  ability,  and  afterwards  be- 
came inTolTed  in  a  lawsuit  with.tliem.  lu  I7S4 
lie  produced  liia  Marriage  of  Figaro,  which  waa 
violently  opposed  by  the  coiirt.  His  political 
leiuteiicies  were  republican,  and  he  sympathized 
with  the  French  revolution ista,  but  did  not  en- 
ter with  his  usual  eathusiasm  into  their  meas- 
ures. Suspected  bj  the  Jacobins,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  oonntiy,  and  his  property 
wna  conflscuted.  He  was  finally  ptinnitted  to  re- 
turn toFraoce,  but  could  not  recover  bis  wealth. 
Beaumarcbais  livod  in  comparative  poverty  un- 
til May,  1T99,  when  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  having  ilied  of  apoplexy.  A  suit  which 
lie  hod  conimeiiced  agftiiist  the  United  States 
for  payment  for  supplies  fiimiiihed  tu  the  Con- 
tiijeutul  Congress,  between  1TT6  and  1779,  under 
the  mercantile  firm  name  of  Ruderique  Hoi^ 
tale*,  dc  Co.,  continued  about  fifty  yeam,  and 
TMulted  in  1635  iu  the  payment  to  his  heirs  by 
the  United  States  iif  the  sum  of  about  two  hun- 
drvd  Ihonsand  dullare, 

Beaumon^  Wir.UAit,  M.D.,  was  born  at  Leb- 
anon, Cunn.,  in  I7tfi;  died  in  St. Louis,  April  25, 
lt<53.  In  IBVi  he  was  mode  aaaistant-ungineGr  iu 
the  United  States  Army,  and  siirved  until  1S37. 
Wliile  stationed  at  Michillimockinac  (Mackinaw) 
ill  lrf35,  be  treated  Alexis  St.Hsrtin,  a  Canadian, 
who  hud  a  gunsbcit  wound  iu  his  aide ;  the  wound 
beale<l  without  closing  up,  exposing  to  view  the 
operations  of  the  stomacli  in  its  digestive  func- 
tiiiua.  Dr.  Beaumout  made  careful  experiments 
with  (liiH  man,  for  several  years,  npoii  the  proc- 
ess of  digestion,  and  published  the  result  of  bis 
r«tearcbe«.  St.  Martin  was  yet  living  iu  July, 
1^79,  or  Afty-fonr  years  after  the  accident.  The 
orifice  exposing  the  stomach  had  never  closed. 
He  was  liriug  in  Canada,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eeven  years,  too  poor,  it  was  said,  to  permit  him 
to  join  ilia  aged  wife  in  Massachusetts,  by  whom 
be  had  hail  fourteen  children. 

Beanregmid,  Peter  GI;aTA^'^'s  ToirrA>'T,  a 
Coiifnlerate  general,  was  bom  on  a  plantation 
near  New  Orleans  in  ISIT.     He  graduated  at 


West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1839,  and  en- 
tereil  the  artillery  service,  but  was  triLnsferred 
to  the  engineer  oorjis.  He  won  the  brevets  of 
captaiu  and  in^or  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and 
1.-8 
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was  wounded  at  Chnpnltepec  (which  see) ;  alM 
at  the  taking  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  He  left  the 
service  of  the  [Juited  States  iu  1961,  and  joined 
the  Confederates  iu  February.  He  conducted 
the  siege  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  waa  afterwards 
act  ive  as  a  leader  in  Virginia  and  other  parts  of 
the  late  slave -labor  states.  Beauregard  waa 
made  lirigaiiier-general  in  the  insurgent  anny 
Feb.  20,  ISRl,  and  major-general  after  the  battle 
of  Bull'a  Rnn  (whicli  see)  in  July.  He  took  com- 
taatid  of  the  Army  of  the  Miasisaippi,  under  Geu- 
eral  A.  8.  Julinaton,  and  directed  the  battle  of 
Sbiloli  in  April,  1863,  after  the  death  of  Johnston. 
(See  Shiloh.)  He  auccesafully  defended  ChorleB- 
tou  in  1^63-6.1,  and  iu  May,  1864,  he  Joined  Lee 
in  defence  of  Petersburg  and  RicliuoDd.  Aa 
commander  of  the  forcea  in  the  Carolinaa  in 
1865,  he  Jiiined  them  with  thoae  of  General  J. 
B.  Johnaton,  and  surreudered  them  to  Sher- 
man. At  the  close  of  the  war,  with  tbe  full 
rank  of  general  in  the  Confederate  service,  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  New  Orleans. 

Beauregard's  Froolamatioii.  P.O.  T.  Bean- 
regard,  a  native  of  Louisiana,  who  was  oommja- 
eioned  a  brigadier-general  by  President  Davis, 
was  placed  in  command  of  tbe  gathering  army 
of  Coufederatea  at  Manaasas  Junction  —  the 
"  Department  of  Aloiauilria."  Ho  took  the  com- 
mand at  the  beginning  of  June,  1861,  and  isaued 
a  proclamation  which  waa  catculated  and  in- 
tended In  "  fire  the  Southern  heart."  He  sai<l : 
"A  reckless  and  unprincipled  tyrant  has  in- 
vaded your  soil.  Abraham  Lincoln,  regardless 
of  all  moral,  legal,  and  constitutional  reatruiiits, 
has  thrown  his  abolition  hosts  among  us,  who 
are  murdering  and  impriMiniug  your  citineiis, 
conQscatiug  and  destroying  your  properly,  and 
comtuitting  other  acts  of  violence  and  outrage 
too  shocking  and  revolting  to  humanity  to  be 
Duumeratcd.  All  rules  of  civilized  warfare  are 
abandoned,  and  they  proclaim  by  their  acts,  if 
not  on  their  bannora,  that  their  war-cry  is '  Beau- 
ty and  Booty.'  All  that  ia  dear  to  man — your 
honor,  and  that  of  yonr  wives  and  daughters, 
your  fortunes,  an<i  your  lives — are  involved  in 
this  monstrous  contest."  He  then,  as  "Oeiieral 
of  the  Confederate  Stales!  commanding  at  Camp 
Pirkons,  Manassas  Jnnotion,"  invited  the  people 
of  Virginia  to  a  vindication  of  their  patriotism, 
"  by  thi!  unnie  and  memory  of  their  revolutionary 
fatliura,  and  by  the  purity  and  sonctity  of  tlieir 
domestic  fireaiiles,  to  rally  to  the  standard  of 
their  state  and  country,"  and  by  every  means  in 
their  power  "compatible  with  honorable  war- 
fare, to  drive  back  and  expel  the  invoilera  from 
the  laud."  Tlie  aiieecb  of  ProHideut  Davis  at 
Richmnud  (see  Dan»,  Iteceplion  of,  at  Ekhmond) 
and  this  proclamation  of  Benureg.ird's  were 
lauded  by  the  Seceasionials  at  Washington  and 
Baltimore  as  having  the  ring  of  true  mftai. 

Beaver  Dam^  Aftaik  at  the.  After  leav- 
ing Fort  Gwirge  (see  Capliire  of  Fort  tieorge)  the 
British  cstubliflhed  a  strong  post  ami  di>|>iit  of 
sniipties  at  the  Bi'sver  DnniH,  ninong  th<<  bills 
eighteen  miles  west  of  Qnupiistiiwii,  ami  mnile  a 
stone  houao  belonging  to  De  Con  a  sort  of  cita- 
del for  the  garrison.   Deorlwrn  determined  to  at- 
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toropt  the  capture  of  this  post  aud  its  stores,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  19, 1855.   He  was  graduated  at  Uuion 

and  for  tliat  purpose  be  detached  live  hundred  College  iu  1807 ;   studied  medicine  under  Dr. 

and  seventy  infantry,  some  cavalry  under  Major  Hosa<.*k,  aud  began  the  practice  of  it  in  Albany. 

Chapin,  afew  artillerymeu,  and  two  field-pieces,  In  1813  he  prepared  a  report  of  American  min- 

all  under  the  command  of  Lieutenaut- colonel  erals  (believed  to  be  the  first  public  S3'steniatic 

Charles  G.  Ba^i-stler.     They  marched  up  the  Ni-  account  of  the  miucral  deposits  of  the  United 

agura  River  to  Queenstown  (June  '23, 1813),  and  States)  for  the  Albany  Society  of  Arts.    In  1815 

tbe  next  morning  pushed  off  westward.     Their  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of 

uuiroh  appears  to  have  been  discovereil  by  the  Medicine  in  the  College  of  Physiciaus  and  Sur- 

British,  fur  while  Chapiu's  nu)untod  men  were  geons  in  western  New  York,  aud  from  1826  to 

in  the  advance  and  uiarching  uniong  the  hills,  1836  he  was  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence 

Busrstler's  rear  was  attacked  by  John  Braut,  at  at  Fairlield  Medical  College.    From  1836  to  1840 

the  head  (»f  four  hundred  and  tifty  Mohawk  and  he  was  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  there,  and 

Canglniawa^a  Indians,  who  lay  iu  ambush.  Cba-  held  the  same  professorship  in  tbe  Albany  Medi- 

pin  was  instantly  called  back,  aud  the  Ameri-  cal  College  from  1H40  to  1854.     Dr.  Beck  was 


cans  in  a  IxNiy  charged  upon  the  Indians  aud 
drove  them  almost  a  mile.  Then  Bfersthtr  hesi- 
tated, and  the  Indians,  rallying,  bore  upon  his 
flank  and  rear,  and  kept  n\t  a  galling  iiru  at  ev- 
ery exposed  situation.    The  Americans  pushed 


President  of  the  State  Medical  Society  in  1829, 
a  mauager  of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, and  a  founder  and  active  supporter  of  the 
Albany  Institute.  Dr.  Ikck  gave  such  statistics 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  that  the  Legislature  of 


forward  over  the  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  fighting  New  York  adopted  measures  for  their  education 

the  dusky  foe  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  made  For  many  years  he  edited  the  American  Journal 

conscious  that  they  were  almost  surrounded  by  of  luHanity.     So  early  as  182^^  he  published  his 

them.     After  keeping  up  this  coutest  for  about  famous  work  on  Medical  Jurwprudenoe — a  stand- 

three  houi-s,  Ha^rstler  determined  to   abandtm  ard  book  in  America  and  Europe, 
the  expedition,  when  he  found  himself  confroul- 


ed  by  an  unexpeeted  force.  Mrs.  Laura  S<'conl, 
a  slight  and  delicate  woman,  living  at  Queens- 
town,  became  ac([uaint<;d  with  Dearborn-s  plans, 
and  at  the  time  when  Bccrstler  and  his  forces 
left  Fort  George — a  hot  summer  evening — she 
made  a  circuitous  journey  of  nineteen  miles  on 
foot  to  the  quartei-s  of  1/ieutenant-colonel  Fitz- 
gibbtm  (who  was  in  command  of  some  regulars 
at  the  Beaver  Ihims)  and  warned  him  of  his  dan- 
ger. Thus  forewarned,  he  had  ordered  the  In- 
dian anihush,  and,  displaying  his  men  to  the  best 
advantage  after  Ba?rstlerhad  crossed  the  creek, 
he  boldly  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Amer- 
icans to  M:ijor  l)e  Haven,  commander  of  the  dis- 
trict. For  this  i)urpose  Fitzgibbon  bore  a  Hag 
himself.  He  falsely  assured  Bcerstler  that  his 
party  was  only  the  advance  of  tifteen  hundred 
British  troo[»s  aud  seven  hundred  Indians,  under 
Lieutenant-cnlonel  Bisshopp,  and  that  the  bar- 
barians were  so  exas]>erated  that  it  would  be  1H13,  and  gnuluated  at  Amherst  College  iu  1834. 
difficult  to  restrain  them  from  nuissacring  \\n^ '  He  afterwards  studied  theology  in  Lane  Semi- 


Bedel,  Timothy,  was  a  native  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  was  a  brave  and  faithful  officer  in 
the  war  for  independence,  aud  died  at  Haver- 
hill, N.  H.,  in  February,  1787.  He  was  attached 
to  the  Northern  Army,  and  had  the  full  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  (ieneral  Schuyler,  its  com- 
mander. He  was  captain  of  rangers  iu  1775, 
and  early  in  1776  was  made  colonel  of  a  New 
Hampshire  regiment.  He  was  with  Montgomery 
at  the  capture  of  St.  John's  on  the  Sorel,  aud 
was  afterwards  in  command  at  the  Cedars 
(which  see),  not  far  from  Montreal,  where  a  C4)w- 
ardly  surrender  by  a  subordinate,  in  Bedel's  ab- 
sence, caused  the  latter  to  be  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  on  a  false  charge,  made  by  General  Ar- 
nold. He  was  tleprivcd  of  command  for  a  while, 
but  was  reinstated. 

Beecher,  Hknky  Ward,  son  of  Rev.  Lyman 
Beecher,  was  born  at  Litchtield,  Conn.,  Juuo  24, 


Americans.  Bicrstler,  deceived  aiul  alarmed, 
agreed  to  surrender  on  certain  conditions.  De 
liaven,  whom  Fitzgibbtm  had  sent  for,  came  up 
with  two  hundred  men,  and  Bcerstler  and  five 
hundred  soldiers  were  made  prisoners.  It  had 
been   agn'ed  that  the  cai)tives  should  be  j»ro- 


nary.  For  a  few  years  he  was  pastor  of  a  Prea- 
byterian  Church  in  Indiana,  first  at  Lawrcnce- 
bnrg  aud  then  at  Indianapolis.  In  1847  he  was 
calle<l  to  the  ))astorate  of  a  new  Congregational- 
ist  organization  in  Brooklyn,  called  Pl^'mouth 
Chureh,  over  which  he  still  pn^sides  as  pastor. 


tected  and  sent  back  on  parole.    This  promise    From  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  Mr.  Beecher 


wjis  broken.  The  Indians  plundered  the  cap- 
tive troo|)s,  and  the  latter  w<'n^  sent  to  Burling- 
ton Heights  and  kept  i)risoners  of  war.  When 
Birrstler  was  lirst  attacked  by  the  Indians,  he 
sent  a  courier  back  to  Dearborn  lor  aid,  and 


has  hehl  a  high  rank  as  a  public  teacher  and 
pulpit  orator,  with  a  constantly  increasing  repu- 
tation. Laying  aside  the  conventionalities  of 
his  sacre<l  profession,  and  rt^gardiug  the  Gospel 
minister  as  i)eculiarly  a  leader  in  social  life,  hi^ 


that  commander  sent  Colonel  Christie  with  three  '  sermons  have  always  been  marked  by  practical 
huudred  men  to  reinforce  him.  When  they  goml  stMise,  an«l  embraced  in  their  topics  the 
reached  Queenstown,  they  heard  of  the  suiTen-    whole  field  of  hunnin  society.     They  are  largely 


I^Bohe 


der,  and  hastened  biu'k  to  camp  with  the  sad  in- 
telligence. The  British  advanced  upon  Queens- 
town,  aud,  occuityiug  that  place,  sihmi  invested 
Fort  George. 

Thkodoric   Romkyn,   waa    born    at 
uectady,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  11, 1791 ;  died  at  Utica, 


nuMle  up  of  illustrations  drawn  fnmi  every  phases 
of  life  and  the  instructions  of  nature.  He  has 
an  abiding  love  of  nnisic,  the  fine  arta,  flowei'a, 
and  auinnils;  and  believing  Christianity  to  be, 
not  a  ]diilosophical  system,  but  an  exalted  rule 
of  conduct,  he  has  never  hesitated  to  discuaa  iu 
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the  pnlpit  the  great  problems  of  the  times  in 
politics  and  social  life  —  slaver^',  temperance, 
social  evils,  and  the  lust  for  power  and  gain. 
Mr.  Beecber  has  led  a  most  active  life  as  preach- 
er, e<litor,  lycenm  lecturer,  and  author  of  numer- 
ous books.  He  began  editorial  labors  before  he 
began  to  preach,  conducting  for  a  year  (1836) 
The  Cincinnati  Journal;  and  for  nearly  twenty 
yoars  be  was  an  editorial  contributor  to  the  Xew 
York  Independent,  a  weekly  newspaper.  Since 
1H70  be  has  been  edit4>r  of  the  ChiH^tian  Union,  a 
weekly  paper  also  published  in  New  York.  He 
is  a  C4>nstant  coutribufor  to  other  publications. 
The  intellectual  labors  of  Mr.  Beecher  are  un- 
doubtedly as  great  as  those  of  any  man  living. 

Behxing,  Vitus,  a  Danish  navigator,  was  bom 
at  Horseu,  in  Jutland,  in  1680;  died  Dec.  8, 
174L  In  his  youth  he  made  several  voyages  to 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  He  entered  the  Rus- 
sian navy,  and  served  with  distinction  against 
the  Swedes;  and  in  1725  ho  commanded  a  scien- 
tific expedition  to  the  Sea  of  Kamtchatka.  He 
ancortained  that  Asia  and  America  were  sepa- 
rat«*d  by  water — a  strait  which  now  bears  his 
name.  This  problem  Peter  the  Great  had  been 
Very  desirous  of  having  solved.  Behring  was 
ap|>oin ted, captain  commandant  in  1732,  and  in 
1741  set  out  on  a  second  voyage  to  the  same  re- 
jfion,  when  he  discovered  a  part  of  the  North 
American  continent  supposed  to  have  been  New 
Norfolk.  He  and  his  crew,  being  disabled  by 
sickness,  attempted  to  return  to  Kamtchatka, 
but  were  wrecked  on  an  island  that  now  bears 
his  name,  where  Behring  died  soon  afterwards. 
His  discoveries  were  the  ftnindation  of  the  claim 
of  Russia  to  a  large  region  in  the  far  northwest 
of  the  American  continent.     (See  Alaaka.) 

Belcher  and  the  General  Court  of  Maaaa- 
chnaetta.  Governor  Belcher  was  authorized  to 
accept  from  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  a 
standing  salary  of  $5<KM)  a  year,  to  be  paid  first 
out  of  the  annual  grants.  When  he  first  met 
the  Legislature  (SeptemlM»r,  17:50),  he  tried  to 
bring  al>out  a  settlement  for  a  standing  salary, 
bur  could  nor,  and  the  Assembly  was  dissolved. 
To  secure  a  majority  in  the  iu»xt  House,  the  gov- 
ernor tried  to  gain  the  infinence  of  certain  lead- 
ers by  gift-s  of  office;  but  tbeir  acceptance  di- 
minished their  popularity,  and  he  gained  noth- 
ing. The  people  hacl  been  encouraged  by  the 
English  pr**4«s,  which  ha<l  commended  the  Bos- 
tooians  for  their  **  noble  srand"  against  the  de- 
mands of  Burnet,  which  ha<i  ^*  endeared  them  to 
all  lovers  and  asserters  of  lil>erty.''  Tiie  new 
court  was  unmanageable  by  the  governor,  and 
he  accepted  of  a  grant  of  a  salary  for  one  year. 
This  was  a  popular  and  significant  triumph. 

Belcher,  Jonathax,  a  colonial  governor,  was 
bom  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  January,  1682; 
died  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Aug.  31,  1757.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  UuiverKity  in  1699.  He 
Tisited  Europe,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  Princess  Sophia  and  her  son  (after- 
wards George  L  of  England),  which  led  to  his 
future  honors.  After  a  six-years*  sojouni  be  re- 
turned to  America,  engaged  in  mercantile  bnsi- 
aeas  in  Boston,  became  a  member  of  the  Provin- 


cial Assembly,  and  in  1729  was  sent  as  agent  of 
the  provinces  to  England.  In  1730  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  which  office  ho  held  eleven  years. 
In  consequence  of  a  clamor  against  him,  he  was 
superseded  in  1741,  but  succeeded  in  vindicating 
himself  before  the  British  court.  Belcher  was 
made  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  arrived  iu 
1747,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  extended  the  charter  of  the  College  of  New- 
Jersey,  and  was  its  chief  patron  and  benefactor. 

Belknap,  Jeremy,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Boston, 
June  4,  1744 ;  died  there  June  20,  1798.  He 
gradnated  at  Harvard  University  iu  1762 ;  stud- 
ied theology ;  taught  school  f<mr  years ;  was 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Dover,  N.  H.,  from  1767  to 
1786,  and  of  the  Federal  Street  Church,  in  Bos- 
ton, from  April  4,  1787,  until  his  death.  He 
founded  the  Massachusett'S  Historical  Society; 
was  an  overseer  of  Harvard  University ;  was  a 
patriot  during  the  war  for  independence,  an  op- 
(Nment  of  African  slavery,  and  a  promoter  of  lit- 
erature and  science.  He  published  a  History  of 
Aeir  Hampshire,  3  vols.  (1784-92) ;  a  collection  of 
Psalms  and  Hymns  (1795);  The  Foresters,  a  work 
of  wit  and  humor  (1792);  American  Biography, 
2  vols.  (1794-98),  besides  sermons  and  other  re- 
ligious writings. 

Bell  and  Breckiniidge.  John  Bell  was  the 
candidate  of  the  '*  National  Constitutional  Union 
Party**  (which  see)  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  1860.  John  C.  Breckinridge  was  the 
candidate  of  the  Secessionists  of  the  Charleston 
Convention  (which  see)  for  the  same  office,  in 
1860.  The  former  was  a  native  of  Tennessee ; 
the  latter  of  Kentucky — both  slave-labor  states. 
On  April  23,  1861,  Bell,  iu  a  speech  at  Nash- 
ville, declared  that  Tennessee  was  *  virtually 
'^  out  of  the  Union,''  and  urged  the  i)eopIe  of 
his  state  to  i»repare  for  vigorous  war  upon 
the  government.  On  April  17,  Breckinridge 
wrote  to  a  friend  at  Louisville,  saying,  "  Ken- 
tucky should  call  a  convention  without  delay, 
and  Lincoln's  extra  session  of  Congress  should 
be  confronted  by  fifteen  states."  In  that  Con- 
gress Breckinridge,  as  a  iirofessed  Unionist,  took 
his  seat  as  senator  in  July  ensuing,  where  ho 
remained  some  time,  and  then  Joine<l  the  Con- 
federates in  making  war  upon  the  Republic, 
lie  held  the  commission  of  a  brigadier-general 
in  the  Confederate  Army. 

Bell,  Charles  H.,  was  born  in  New  York, 
Aug.  15,  1798;  died  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
Feb.  19,  1875.  He  entered  the  naval  service  in 
June,  1812;  served  with  Decatur  iu  1813-14; 
with  Chauncey,  on  Lake  Ontario,  in  1814,  and 
with  Decatur  again,  iu  the  Mediterranean,  in 
1815.  He  was  with  the  squadron  in  the  West 
Indies  (1824-29)  operating  against  the  |>irates 
there.  In  18<50  he  was  in  command  of  the  Nor- 
folk navy-yard ;  conunanded  the  Pacitic  squad- 
ron in  18<)2-64,  and  the  navy-yard  at  Brooklyn 
1865-68.  In  July,  1866,  he  was  made  rear-ad- 
miral. 

Belligerent  Act  to^v'arda  France.  On  Jnly 
8,  1798,  Ccuigress  passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
President  to  give  instructions  to  the  command- 
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en  of  American  public  amied  veuels,  Mid  to 
grunt  cumuiissioiiB  to  tlie  coiniiiamlers  of  private 
nminl  vpsselM,  to  cii]>tiiTe  any  FthiicIi  ncmed  ve»- 
■el  anynliero  mot  witb,  but  uot  iiiiarined  voa- 
■ele.  Tlin  tiin-e  vuiwelH  so  long  biiililing — tlic 
CoM/ifafioN,  ContMtalion,  anil  Cititrd  Siala  — 
were  uow  completed  niiil  luiit  to  bcb. 

BelUngham,  RtcitAiti>,  Gi>vcnir)ri>f  Mneaacba- 
sotts,  nsa  burn  in  England  in  1592;  died  Dec 
7,  1672.  Kn>d  a  lawyer,  lie  came  tu  America  in 
1634,  and  van  cliosen  dei)nty-((ovcnii>r  tbo  next 
year.  Ho  was  ulected  Kovcrnnr,  in  opposition  to 
\Viiithn>I<,  in  1641.  Ho  iros  recboeen  in  1654, 
and  in  1IUI6,  after  the  death  of  Governor  Eudi- 
rolt,  contiiining  in  otHce  the  Teat  of  bis  life. 
His  uditiiniHtrnliou  irnn  a  Hoinen'lint  storuiy  one. 
Be1Iiii|;liaiii  wuh  bo  opposed  lo  all  iniiuvatioiia 
■n  reliKloiis  iiTattcrs,  liiat  he  trns  severo  iu  his 
viiiidnet  tiiwnnlH  the  Krieiiils,  or  QnukoTB. 

Bellomont  (RtcHARi>  Cootk),  Eahl  of,  was 
born  ill  l(i:i6;  died  in  New  York,  Miirch  5,  1701. 
He  wnsof  tbu  tritth  pecTaf{e,  and  wna  anionic  (lie 
Ant  to  cBpoiiMo  the  taiiae  of  tlio  Prince  of  Or- 
aiiK"  when  he  invadeil  England.  (See  Kagtui 
Bml^ion.)  He  n-as  created  enrl  in  160),  and 
liiado  trnuinrer  and  receivcr-);ciipral  of  (Jiiueii 
Uory.  In  May,  1695,  he  waa  apjmtnted  Ciuven]- 
or  (if  ye\r  York,  lint  did  not  arrive  there  until 
May,  IfDd.  Sleniiwhilo  he  had  Ix-cn  coinmiB- 
tiiouedGovernor<ifUaaMie]iii8etln,iiielniliiit;Kew 
Hniii|ii)h<re ;  ami  on  going  to  ItuHton,  in  1<)99,  lio 
was  well  received,  and  liU  iidininiHt ration  was 
IHipiilar.  Uellonioiit  IimI  licen  oini  of  ibe  Par- 
liaineiilary  eoiiiinitt<«  ap|ioinled  to  Inveetigate 
the  affair  of  l^dnler'a  trial  ami  oxvcution,  anil 
liad  taken  n  trann  inteiest  in  tlio  revental  of  tbo 
attidiiiler  »f  timt  unfortunate  leailer.  On  hiH 
arrival  iu  Sew  York,  be  iiatnrally  cniinecfeil 
hiniM-lf  n'itli  tbo  Leinler  party,  wbiini  Governor 
Flittt'ber  bad  Hiningly  iippiwed.  Uelloiuont  camo 
with  iHiwer  ti>  impiiro  into  tlm  eoiiiliict  of  Gov- 
ernor Cldtcbcr,  nnd  lie  miH  m>  well  Hatinfied  of 
his  nialfeuHiinco  in  offleo  that  ho  xnnt  Iiiin 
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1646,  and  bo  liu  occapied  from  the  bCKinning  « 
coDBpionons  place  iu  the  pulpit,  in  letleta,  and 
in  social  life,  niotdiog  great  influence  fur  goiid. 
Dr.  Uellons  was  one  of  the  originatotB  of  tbo 
"  United  Btatea  Sauitary  CommiBiion,"  which 
performed  such  prudigiout  lienovolent  work 
during  the  late  civil  war.    He  was  president 


] 
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of  the  Comniission  from  the  beginning.  (See 
United  Slala  Sauitarg  Commiuion.)  Besides  iin- 
merouB  pampblets  and  published  discoiirBes,  Dr. 
Bellows  is  tbe  nnthur  of  a  thoughtful  work — a 
colleollou  of  si-niionB  —  on  CArfiffaa  Doctriar, 
]iublisbed  in  Itf&l;  and  later  he  gave  a  pictn- 
res<|ne  account  <if  a  EurO[>oaT]  tour  in  1H6S-C9, 
iu  two  rutumes,  entitled  The  Old  World  i»  i(* 

B«liuoiit  Batti.R  AT(18Ct).    Just  before  Fre- 
mont was  delirived  of  biii  command  (see  fVw- 
Kouft  KmbarratmiKiitti)  be  onlereil  General  Grant 
to  move  a  co-operativo  force  along  the  line  of 
tbo  MiiwiB8i]ipi  Hivcr.     It  was  promptly  done. 
A  colninii  alHint  three  tbnuBand  strong,  cbief- 
ly  Illiii»i»  volnnlmrrs,  nuder  General  John  A. 
HeClertiand,  went  down  from  Cairo  in  trauRporta 
EiigbLiiil  under  arrwt.     (Seo  FMrhir.)     The  re- '  ,„a  wooilen  tfiinlxMitH  ( Tsler  and  Laiiigton)  to 
maliiM  of  ly^tsler  and  Blilliorne  were  token  up,   pwoace  Colnmbns  bv  attacking  Belmont,  oppo- 
iind  after  lying  in  Blate  Hevenil  d.-iyw  were  n-   git^.     At  tbo  same  time  another  column,  undot 


bnriiil  in  the  Dutch  Clinreb.  (See /-ef«Ifr.)  Ifcl- 
loinont eboBc  fur  bin  coiincilaiuiijorttyof  "Leis- 
leriaiiH ;"  and  that  imriy  wmii  obtained  a  migor- 
i(y  in  tbo  Ahw  in  lily  alwi.  Oneoftbeir  Hrst  acts 
was  to  vote  an  indemnity  tu  tbe  heini  of  Leislet. 
bi-lhnnoiit  iimhI  every  means  tu  gain  tbe  good- 
will of  the  peu[ile  iu  Loth  ]ir»viucei),  anil  snc- 
M-Mleil.  Tbe  earl  was  »  Bliarebolilcr  in  the  jiri- 
vateer  ahip  conimandeil  by  (-'aptain  Kiild ;  and 
wlieii  that  Huainan  wan  acensed  »f  piniry  (nee 
A'ifM)  ltt!llunuiiit  procured  IiIh  iirreat  in  Iliistun, 
anil  Bttut  him  to  Kiigluml  fur  trial.  The  Ilellii- 
uiuiit  earbluni  finally  expireil  in  the  year  ItHX). 

Bellowa,  Hknuy  Wiutnrv,  11.1).,  a  I'nitari- 
ane4erg>inan,  wanlH)riiinll<iHtoii..hiMe  11,  H14. 
Edueate«l  at  Harraid  and  ibe  Divintly  Scliool 
alCanilirldge,  lie  waKorduiucd  [mMuriifthi^  first 
Unitarian  Clinreb  in  New  York  eliy  in  Janua- 
ry, ISW.  It  wns  and  still  In  rallid  "Ali-Houbt' 
Chiircb."  Dr.  Bellows  Ih  yet  (IffHI)  its  pa^t-ir. 
He  wu  the  projecttir  of  llie  Chrulian  iHquirci;  in 


General  C.  F.  Smith,  marched  from  raditeah  t< 
nienaeo  ColniubuB  in  tbe  rear.  Grant  went  n-ith 
JicUlernand.  The  troups  landed  three  niilea 
above  Bolinont,  Nov. 7, 1H61,  and  while  they  were 
pUHhiiig  on  the  gunboats  ojipned  flro  upon  Co- 
InuibuB.  General  (Illsho)i)  Polk,  the  comniaint- 
er,  sent  (h'lierul  Illlow  over  the  river  to  rein- 
force tlin  little  garrison  at  Ilclmont.  A  aharp 
battle  ensneil,  and  the  NiitionaU  were  victori- 
onii;  but.,  cxiHiseil  to  tbe  beavy  artillery  at  Ci>- 
liimbuH,  tbe  post  was  nntenable.  Giving  three 
cheers  for  the  Union,  tlie  Nationals  set  firs  to 
tbe  Confeilerate  camp,  anil  hasleued  back  tow- 
ards Ibeir  boats  witb  eaptuml  men,  botaes,  and 
artillery.  Polk  opened  seven  <if  bis  heaviest 
guns  ugiiin  tbem,  and  at  tbe  same  time  aent 
over  some  fn-sh  troups  under  General  Cheat- 
bam.  Then  ho  crosseil  over  hiniseir,  with  two 
regiments,  making  the  whole  Confixleivte  foioa 
nlHint  live  thuusaud  men.  Tliey  fell  upon  Grant, 
and  a  desitoiate  struggle  ensued.    Onut  fonifht 
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Ills  wftj  back  to  the  traiisporia  nnder  cover  of  a 
fire  frura  the  gaabaats,  anil  eMaped.  Tlie  Na< 
tionaU  lent  about  five  bundred  nieo,  &iid  tbe 
CuDfedera tee  over  aix  handced,  killed,  wouuded, 
■ud  niiasiug. 

Bamla'a  Bti^tm,  FiBST  Battlb  OF  (1777). 
General  Sclinyler,  nith  bis  feeble  onn;,  bad  au 
Bnccesifiillir  opiHxted  the  march  of  Bnrgoyiie 
dutrii  the  valley  of  the  Hiidsun  that  he  had 
not  pawed  Sarat4>ga  tlie  firnt  ve«k  in  August, 
1777.  Wheo  the  expedition  of  St.  Le|{er  from 
the  Moliatvk  and  the  defeat  of  the  Germans  at 
Hoosick,  near  BennUigton,  had  cri|>pled  aiiddie- 
ixinrBgeil  the  iitvaders,  aud  Suhnyler  was  about 
to  tiiru  upon  tliem,  and  strike  for  the  victory  for 
nhicii  he  had  so  well  prepared,  he  n'as  super- 
aeded  bj  General  Gat«s  iu  the  command  of  the 
Nurthem  Army.  Yet  his  patriotism  was  not 
cooled  by  the  nngeueroiis  act,  the  result  of  iu- 
triifne,  and  he  ofl'ered  Gates  every  assistance  in 
Lis  ixjn'er.  Hod  the  latter  acted  promptly,  he 
might  have  gained  a  victory  at  once ;  but  ho 
did  not.  At  the  end  of  twenty  days  he  ninvcd 
the  ami;  to  a  strong  positioa  ou  Bemis'a  Heights, 
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wing,  with  the  immense  artillery  train,  com- 
niauded  by  GeucraU  Phillips  and  RiedeHol,  kept 
upon  the  plain  near  tbe  liver.  The  centre,  L-um- 
posedlargely  of  German  troops,  led  by  Burgoyue 
in  person,  eiteniled  to  a  range  of  bills  that  were 
touched  by  the  Auierlcun  left,  and  npon  these 
liilte  General  Fraser  tuid  Lieiitenant-culuuel 
Breyman,  with  grenadiers  and  infantry,  were 
posted.  The  front  and  flank  of  Bnrgoyne's 
army  were  covered  by  the  CaiiadiaiiB,  Tories, 
and  Indians  who  yet  remained  iu  camp.  Gen- 
eral Gates,  who  lucked  pemuual  courage  and 
the  skill  of  a  gcMxl  commander,  resolved  to  act 
on  tbe  defensive.  General  Arnold  and  othera, 
who  observed  the  movements  of  tbe  British, 
urged  Gales  to  attack  them,  but  be  would  give 
no  order  to  flglit.  Even  at  eleven  o'clock,  when 
the  booming  of  a  cannon  gnve  the  signal  for  tbe 
general  sdviince  of  Bnrgiiyne's  army,  be  remain- 
ed in  his  tent,  appiireully  indifferent.  Arnold, 
as  well  as  others,  became  extremely  impatient  as 
peril  drew  near.  He  was  finally  pennitto<l  to 
order  Colonel  Daniel  Morgan  with  his  riflemen, 
and  Dearborn  with  infantry,  to  attack  IheCuiia- 


where  his  camp  was  fortified  by  Kosciusko,  a 
Polish  patriot  and  engineer,  Burgoyne  called 
in  bis  outposts,  and  with  his  shattered  forces 
and  splendid  train  of  arlillery  he  crosiwd  the 
HudMin  on  n  bridge  of  boats  (Sept.  13,  1777), 
«nd  encamped  on  the  Heights  of  Saratoga, 
DOW  Schnyletville.  New  courage  had  been  in- 
fused into  the  hearts  of  the  Americans  by  the 
evenla  near  Beiiniugtou  and  on  the  Upper  Mo- 
hawk, and  Gates's  army  was  rapidly  increasing 
iu  uumben.  Burgoyne  felt  compelled  to  move 
furwanl  speedily.  Some  American  troops,  un- 
der Colonel  John  Brown,  hail  got  iu  his  rear, 
aud  surprised  a  British  post  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  George  (Sept.  16).  They  also  al[empte<l 
to  capture  Ticonderogu.  Burgoyne  had  moved 
alowly  southward,  and  on  the  morning  of  Se|>- 
tember  19  he  offered  battle  to  Ga(«8.     His  left 
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diaus  and  Indians,  who  were  swarming  on  the 
hills  in  advance  of  Burgoyiio's  right.  These 
were  driven  back  and  pursued.  Morgan's  troops, 
becoming  scattered,  were  recalled,  and  with  Now 
England  imops,  under  Dcnrliom,  Scammel,  and 
Cilley,  another  furious  charge  was  made.  After 
a  ahurp  cngugenient,  in  which  Morgan's  horse 
was  shot  nniter  him,  the  combatants  withdrew 
to  their  rcHjiective  lines.  Meanwhile  Burgoyne 
had  mil  veil  rapidly  upon  the  Amcricun  cen- 
tre and  left.  At  the  same  tim^  the  vigilant 
Arnold  attempted  to  turn  the  British  right. 
Gates  denied  him  relnfnrcemenls,  and  restrain- 
ed him  in  every  way  iu  his  power,  and  he  failed. 
MaskMl  by  thick  wooils,  neither  i>arty  vnn  now 
cenaiu  of  the  movements  of  the  oilier,  and  they 
sndileuly  ai|d  uuexpccti'dly  met  in  a  riivine  at 
Freeman's  furm,  at  whicli  Burgoyne  had  halted. 
Tliere  they  fought  des|>cratcly  for  a  while.  Ar- 
nold was  presHed  back,  when  Fraser,  by  a  quii'k 
movement,  cnllp<l  np  sonic  Gennati  tnH>ps  from 
the  British  reiilnr  to  his  nid.  Arnold  rnllieil  his 
men,  aud  with  New  England  troops,  led  by  Colo- 
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nels  BrookB,  Dearborn,  Scammol,  Cilley,  and  Ma- 
jor Hull,  ho  struck  tbe  enemy  Huch  heavy  blows 
that  his  liue  began  to  waver  and  fall  into  confu- 
sion. General  PhillipA,  below  the  Heights,  hcanl 
through  the  woods  tlie  din  of  battle,  and  hurried 
over  the  hills  with  fresh  English  troops  and 
some  artillery,  followed  by  a  portion  of  the  Ger- 
mans under  Kicdesel,  and  appeared  on  the  bat- 
tle-field just  as  victory  seemed  about  to  bo  yield- 
o<l  to  the  Americans.  The  battle  continued.  The 
British  ranks  were  becoming  fearfully  thinned, 
when  Riedesel  fell  heavily  upon  the  American 
flank  with  infantry  and  artillery,  and  they  gave 
way.  The  Germans  wived  the  British  array  from 
ruin.  A  lull  in  the  battle  succee<led,  but  at  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  tho  contest  was  renewe<l 
with  greater  fury.  At  length  the  British,  fear- 
fnlly  tissailed  by  bullet  aird  bayonet,  recoiled 
and  fell  buck.  At  that  moment  Arnold  was 
at  headquarters,  s<*ated  upon  a  powerful  black 
horse,  and  in  vuin  urging  Gates  to  give  him  re- 
inforcements. Hearing  tho  roar  of  the  renewed 
battle,  he  could  lu)  longer  brook  delay,  and  turn- 
ing his  horse's  head  towanls  the  field  of  strife, 
and  exclaiming,  **ril  soon  put  an  end  to  it!" 
went  off  on  a  full  gallop,  folh>wcd  by  one  of 
Gates's  staff,  with  directions  to  order  him  back. 
Tho  subaltern  could  not  overtake  the  general, 
who,  by  wonls  and  acts,  aniuuited  the  Ameri- 
cans. For  three  hours  tho  battle  rnged.  Like 
an  ocean -tide  the  warriors  surged  backwarils 
and  forwards,  winning  and  losing  victory  alter- 
nately. When  it  was  too  late.  Gates  sent  out 
the  New  York  regiments  of  Livingston  and  Van 
Cortlandt  and  the  whole  brigade  of  General 
Learned.  Had  Gates  complied  with  ArnohVs 
wishes,  the  capture  of  Burgoyne's  iirmy  might 
have  been  easily  accomplished.  Night  closed 
tbe  contest,  and  both  parties  slept  on  their  arms 
until  morning.  But  for  Arnold  and  Morgan,  no 
doubt  Burgoyne  would  have  been  marching  tri- 
umphantly on  Albany  before  noon  that  day. 
So  jealous  was  Gates  because  tbe  army  j)raist^d 
those  gallant  lead(>rs,  that  he  omitted  tlieir 
names  in  his  otlicial  report.  The  number  of 
Americans  killed  and  wounded  in  this  action 
was  about  three  hundred;  of  the  British  about 
SIX  hundred. 

Bemis'B  Heights,  Second  Battue:  of.  Bur- 
goyne found  his  broken  army  utterly  dispirit- 
ed on  the  morning  after  the  first  battle,  on 
Sept.  19,  1777,  and  he  withdrew  to  a  point 
two  miles  from  the  American  lines.  Arnold 
nrged  (iates  to  attack  him  at  dawn,  but  thiit 
officer  would  not  consiMit.  Burgoyne  was 
hoping  to  recri'ive  good  news  frt>m  .Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  who  was  preparing  to  ascend  tlie  Hud- 
son with  a  strong  force.  So  he  intrenched  his 
camp,  put  his  troops  in  better  s]>irits  by  a 
cheerful  harangue,  and  resolved  to  wait  for 
Clinton.  The  next  morning  he  was  himself 
cheen'd  by  a  message  from  Clinton,  who  prom- 
ised to  nuike  a  diversion  in  his  favor  innnedi- 
atelj' ;  alsi)  by  a  despatch  from  Howe,  an- 
nouncing a  victory  over  WaMliington  on  the 
Brandy wino.  (See  BrandyirinCy  Jiattle  of,)  Bur- 
goyne gave  tho  glad  tidings  to  his  army,  and 
vxute   to  Clinton  that  ho  could   sustain   his 


position  until  Oct.  12.     Bat  his  condition  rap- 
idly grew  worse.     The  American  army  hourly 
increased  in   nnmberR,  and  the  militia   were 
swarming  on  his  flanks  and  rear.     His  forag- 
ing-parties  could  get  very  little  food  for  the 
starving  horses,  the  militia  so  annoyed  them. 
In  his  hospitals  were  eight  hundre<l  sick  and 
wounded  men,  and  his  effective  soldiers  were 
fed  on  diminished  rations.     His  Indian  allies 
deserted  him,  while,  through  the  exertions  of 
Schnyler,  Oneida  warriors  joined  the  forces  of 
Gates.     Lincoln,  with  two  thousand  men,  also 
joined  him  on  the  22d ;  still  Gates  remained  in- 
active.     His  officers  were  impatient,  and  Ar- 
nold plainly  told  him  that  the  array  was  clam- 
orous for  actiou,  and  the  militia  were  threaten- 
ing to  go  home.      Ho  told  him  that  he  hnd 
reason  to  think  that  if  they  had  "improved  the 
20th  of  Septeuiber  it  might  have  ruined  the 
enemy.    That  is  past,"  he  said ;  "  let  me  entreat 
you  to  improve  the  present  time."     Gates  was 
offended,  and,  treating  the  brave  Arnold  with 
silent  contempt,  sat  still.     A  long  time  Bur- 
goyne waited  for  further  tidings  from  Clinton. 
On  Oct.  4,  he  called  a  council  of  officers.    It  was 
decided  to  fight  their  way  through  the  Amer- 
ican lines,  and,  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  7, 1777, 
the  whole  anny  moved.      Towards  the  Amer- 
ican left  wing  Burgoyne  pressed  with  flftecn 
hundred  picked  men,  eiglit  brass  cannons,  and 
two  howitzers,  leaving  tho  main  army  on  the 
heights  in  command  of  Brigadiers  Si>echt  and 
Hamilton,  and  the  redoubts  near  the  river  with 
Brigadier -general  Gall.      Phillips,  Fraser,  and 
I  Kiedes<il  were  with  Burgoyne.    Canadian  ran- 
I  gers,  loyalists,  and  Indians  were  sent  to  hang 
on  the  American  rear,  while  Burgoyne  should 
attack  their  front.      This  movement  was  dis- 
cerned before  the  British  were  ready  for  bat- 
tle.     The  drums  of  the  American  advanced 
guard  beat  to  arms.     The  alarm  ran  all  along 
the  lines.     Gates  had  ten  thousand  troops  — 
enough  to  have  crushed  the  weakened  foe  if 
proj>erly  handled.     He  inquired  the  cause  of 
tho  disturbance,  and  then  permitted   Colonel 
Morgan  to  **  begin  the  game."      Morgan  soon 
gained  a   good  position  on  the  British  right, 
while  General  Poor,  with  his  New  Hampshire 
briga<le,  followed  by  General  Ten  Broeck,  with 
New  -  Yorkers,    advanced    against    their    left. 
Meanwhile,   the   Canadian   rangers   and   their 
companions    had    gained    tho    American   rear, 
and  attacked  their  pickets.     They  were  soon 
joined  by  grenadiers.      The  Americans  were 
.  driven  back  to  their  lines,  when  a  sharp  flght 
ensued.     By  this  time  tho  whole  British  line 
was  in  battle  order,  the  grenadiers  under  Ma- 
jor Acland,  with  artillery  under  Mi^Jor  Will- 
,  iams,  forming  the  left ;   the  centre  comiMwed 
I  of  BritiHh  and  grenadiers  under  Phillips  and 
Riedesel,  and  tho  right  of  infantry  nnder  Earl 
Balcarras.     General  Fraser,  with  five  hnndre<l 
picked  men,  was  in  advance  of  tho  British  right 
;  ready  to  fall  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  Amer- 
'  icans  when   the   action    should  lM*gin   on   the 
front.      It  was  now  between  three  and  four 
O'clock  in   the  afternoon.     As  Burgoyne  was 
'  about  to  advance,  ho  was  astonished  by  the 
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thnoder  of  caoDon  oa  bis  leR,  sud  the  crust 
uf  rifles  on  bis  right.  Poor  Lad  presaed  up  the 
thick -wooded  slope  on  which  M^ora  Acland 
uid  Willianu  were  posted,  iiDoliserved,  until 
Ite  was  near  the  butteries,  which  were  captared 
atlei  a  desperate  gtru);g1e,  in  which  the  leader 
of  the  British  greuadiurs  wan  aeverelj  wouud- 
etl,  and  ilajor  Williams,  of  the  artilluTy,  was 
iiiaile  prisouer.  Five  times  one  of  the  cau- 
iinns  WHS  taken  and  retaken.  When  the  Brit- 
ish frll  back,  and  the  gun  remained  with 
lUe  Americans,  Colonel  Ciiley  leaped  upon  it, 
waved  bis  Bwnrd  over  his  head,  dedicated  the 
piece  to  the  "American  cnniw-,"  and,  tui'uing  it 
upon  (he  foe,  he  opened  its  deslmctiTe  ener- 
gies upon  theiu  with  their  own  ammunition. 
Sir  Francis  Clarke,  Bnigoyne's  chief  aid,  who 
wan  wnt  tn  secure  the  cannons,  was  mortally 
woundeil,  mailo  a  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Ga(«H's 
tent.  Tlie  whole  eif^ht  cimiiuns  and  the  pos- 
iwflsiun  of  the  field  remained  with  the  Ameri- 
cans. Mctrnwiiile  Colonel  Morgan  had  aB«ailed 
Frasei's  da  ki  g  corps  so  fur'  usly  that  tl  ej 
were  driven  hack  to  tl  e  r  tines  There  M  r 
gan  fell  pon  tl  e  Bnt  si  right  so  li  rcely  tl  at 
t  was  thrown  to  conf  ho  A  pa  c  pre 
talrl  It  nas  followcil  by  a  o  sta  ^ht 
fn  ut  by  Dcarb  n  w  t  fresh  t  o<  ps  whe 
the   Br  tish  broke  and  fled  in  t«rTor      Balcar 


na  soon  rallied  tbem,  while  the  centre,  com- 
pvoed  chiefly  of  Gennnus,  tliougb  convulsed, 
stood  lirm.  Now  Arnold  came  upon  tbo  scene. 
Gates,  offended  by  what  he  called  Arnold's 
"impertinence,"  had  deprived  him  of  all  com- 
mand, and  he  was  an  impatient  spectator  of 
the  battle.  When  he  cuuld  no  longer  restrain 
liimeetf,  be  sprang  upon  his  charger  and  start- 
ed on  full  gallop  for  the  field  of  action,  par- 
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sned  hf  a  subaltern  to  call  him  back.  He 
dashed  into  the  vuriex  of  danger,  where  the 
pursuer  dared  not  follow.  He  was  received 
with  cheers  by  his  old  troops,  and  ho  led  them 
against  the  British  centre.  With  the  despera- 
tion of  a  tnadmati  be  rushed  into  the  thick- 
est of  the  tigbt.  When,  at  the  head  uf  his  men, 
he  daabcd  into  tile  firm  Germau  Uues,  they 
broke  and  fled  in  diamay.  The  buttle  was 
now  general.  Arnold  and  Morgan  were  the 
ruling  spirits  on  the  American  side.  Frascr 
was  the  soul  that  directed  the  most  potent 
energies  of  the  British.  One  of  Morgan's  ri- 
flemen singled  him  out  by  bis  brilliant  aui- 
foi'm,  and  shot  him  through  the  body,  wound- 
ing him  mortally.  Then  a  panic  ran  along  the 
British  line.  At  the  sight  of  three  thousand 
fresh  New  York  militia,  under  General  Ten 
Brocck,  approaching,  the  wavering  line  gave 
way,  and  the  troops  retreated  to  their  iutrencb- 
mcnts,  leaving  their  artillery  behind.  Up  to 
their  intreiichiueuts,  the  Americaus,  with  Ar- 
uol  1  at  t!  e'r  head  eajrerly  pressed,  in  the  face 
f  a  terr  o  storm  al  grnpcshot  and  linllets. 
The  works  were  assailed  with  small  arms. 
I)a  cnrras  lefe  led  them  bravely  niitil  he 
CO  d  res  at  o  lo  iger.  The  voice  of  Arnold 
was  heard  a  ove  the  din  of  buttle,  and  his 
fom  nas  see  n  the  midst  of  the  smoke, 
dash  g  from  point  to  point.  With  the 
tro  ps  first  of  Generals  Paterson  and 
Gto  er  a  d  then  of  Learned,  he  assailed 
tl  6  enen  >  s  right,  which  wna  defended 
byCa  alaiiHandlnyalisls.  Tho  English 
gi  e  wiy  leaving  the  Germans  exposed. 
Then  Ar  old  ordered  up  the  troops  of 
L  ngsto  and  Wesson,  with  Morgan's 
r  fleme  to  make  a  general  assault,  while 
Colonel  Brooks,  with  his  Massachusetts 
reg  ment  accompanied  by  Arnold,  attack- 
e  1  the  troops  commaudeii  by  Lieutenant- 
coloi  el  B  eymau.  Arnold  rnshed  into 
the  sally  port  on  his  powerful  block 
horse  an  I  spread  such  terror  among  the 
Gem  ans  that  they  fled,  giving  a  parting 
V  11  of  bnllets,  one  of  which  gave 
Am  Id  a  severe  wound  in  the  aaino  leg 
tl  at  was  ba  lly  hurt  at  Qnel)cc.  At  that 
moment  he  was  overiaken  by  the  sub- 
altern who  had  been  sent  by  Gates  to 
ri>  all  h  m  "  lest  he  shoulil  do  some 
rash  th  ng  He  hod  done  it.  He  had 
ach  eve  I  a  victory  for  which  Gates  re- 
ce  ved  the  honor.  Tlie  Germann  had 
thrown  d  wn  their  weapons.  Breyman 
was  morially  wounded.  The  fight  ended 
at  tw  I  ght  and  before  the  dawn,  Bur- 
goyue  wl  had  resolved  to  retreat,  re- 
moved his  whole  army  a  mile  or  two 
nnrih  of  his  intreuchmonle.  In  this  mmnrkable 
bat  lie — wonliy  au  officer  who  hud  been  dcprivi>d 
of  his  command — the  Americans  lost,  in  kiUcd 
and  wounded, one  hundred  and  fifty  men;  Ihiit 
of  the  Britisii,  inclnding  prisoners,  was  uIhiuC 
seven  hitndred.  Arnold  was  the  only  American 
commanding  officer  who  received  a  wound.  It 
is  said  that  Gates  did  not  leave  bis  tent  all  that 
da;,  not  having  recovered  from  a  del>ancb  in 
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wbich  be  hail  indulged  tbe  iiiglit  before.     (8ei 
SarreKdrr  of  Burgogne.) 

Banedict^  Lrwid,  ttos  boni  in  Albniiy,  N.  Y. 
Sept.  2,  iei7;  kiltml  in  the  buttlu  of  PleasAnt 
Hill,  La.,  April  9,  leiG4.  He  wus  a  graduate  of 
WilliaiUH  Culluge ;  wus  ulmitted  to  tlie  bar  Id 
1041 ;  WHS  nurrogate  of  Albany  Coiiiitf  in  IMS, 
Rud  nininbor  of  Aueiubly  in  ltM>l.  He  entered 
tbv  niililury  Hervioo  tut  lloiiteuunt-coltiuel  of  vol- 
unhieni  in  IdGl;  Htveil  in  tbe  cani|>aif;u  ou  tht 
Peninmiln  in  1462;  wna  captiintd,  and  contlned 
in  Libby  and  Suliiibury  jirieons  Huvirra!  nunitbB, 
anil  wbun  uxcbangotl  woa  sent  to  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  lbeUii)f,urbore  be  wan  diHtiiiguinbedfor 
bin  windoin  anil  bravery.  He  HervecloH  biigadi 
guneral  in  tliu  Red  River  canipai)^!,  in  wliicb  be 
lust  blH  life.  (See  PUtuant  Hilt,  Battle  of.} 
Banaoet  AKTIiiiyY,  Iran  bom  in  Krunco, 
SI,  1713:  died  in  rhiladclpbiD,  May  3, 1T84. 
eniigrali-il  tn  Philailetpliia  in  1731,  and  tanglit; 
BchiHil  tbere  nciirly  all  bio  life.  He  twcaine  a. 
member  of  tbe  Society  of  Frinndg;  and  bis  life 
vae  conxpienonH  for  acts  of  benevolence.  He 
Trote  ninch  agninnt  ivar  and  AfricHn  slavery, 
and  bciiHcatbnl  bis  extat^!,  mi  tbe  death  of  bin 
irifc,  to  tilt)  Afriuan  wboiil  in  Pbiladelpbiu. 

Bentaam,  Hknry  W.,  wm  buni  at  Cbeiihlrc, 
Conn.,  in  Ir^lti,  anil  griwbinl(Hl  at  West  Point, 
tint  in  bU  clnss,  in  1S37,  entering  tlia  ungi- ' 
ueer  cordis,  llu  wrved  nndur  Uenorul  Taylor , 
tn  tbe  war  wilh  Mexico,  and  was  wotiudeil  in 
tbe  butlle  of  Hnena  Vista  (wbicb  see).  Early 
ill  tbe  Civil  War  be  was  autive  iu  Wuateni  Vir- 
ginia, and  aftern-ards  on  tlie  Sunth  Carolina 
coast.  He  agHisted  in  tbe  capture  of  Fort  Fii- 
laski ;  nod  in  I'WS-Gl  be  commanded  an  enci- 
ueer  brigade  in  tbe  Amiy  of  the  Potomac.  He 
wai  bntveted  brigadier-general  for  services  in 
tbu  campaigns  ending  with  the  RiiiTender  of 
Lee,  anil  ninjor-general  (Mareb,  \&Xi)  for  "uer- 
itorious  services  iu  tbe  rabellion." 

Benjamlii,  Ji'DAit  Pktkr,  yum  born  iu  St. 
Domingo,  of  Jewish  parents,  iu  IHIS,  and  in 
181C  his  family  settled  iu  Savauuub,  Go.     Ju- 


dab  entered  Yale  College,  bnt  left  it,  in  lfl27, 
witliuut  gniilnating,  and  became  a  lawyer  in 
Kew  Orlraim.  I.le  tsiigbt  acboiil  for  a  wliile, 
aurriud  uuu  of  lUn  impili,  aud  became  a  leader 


of  his  prafeision  in  Louisiana.  From  1BS3  to 
1861,  be  was  United  States  Beuator.  Mr.  Beqja- 
miu  waa  regaiiled,  for  several  years,  as  nue  of 
the  leaders  uf  the  Sautbem  wing  of  tbu  Demo- 
cratic party;  and,  when  the  question  of  aeees- 
BioD  divided  tbe  people,  be  withdrew  from  the 
Senate,  and,  with  bis  coadjntor,  John  Slideli, 
bo  prumoled  tbe  great  inHurrectioo.  He  be- 
come Attoriiey-geueral  of  tbe  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, actiug  Secretary  of  War,  and  Becrelary 
of  8tate.  After  the  war  he  went  to  Londou,  i, 
where  ho  bos  since  practised  his  profeisiou 
with  great  success. 

Bomett,  James  Gordon,  founder  of  the 
AwD  FerJI;  Herald,  was  boru  in  Banffshire,  Scot- 
land, in  1795;  died  in  New  York,  June  1,  1W2. 
Intending  to  enter  upon  tbe  ministry  in  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  be  studied  theology 
in  Aberdeen  some  time,  but,  abandoning  the 
Intention,  he  came  to  Brillsb  America,  anif- 
ing  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  in  1819,  where  he  tangbt 
Hcliool.  He  made  his  way  to  Boston,  where  ho 
iKKame  a  proof-render,  aud  iu  1022  be  went  to 
New  York,  and  thence  to  Charleston,  where  be 
made  translations  from  the  Spanieb  for  the 
VkarlettoK  Coarier,  Relnrtiing  to  New  York, 
be  bccan>e  proprietor  (1825)  of  tlia  Nev  Tork 
(Sunday)  Courier,  bnt  did  not  succeed.  After 
variouB  editorial  and  jimnialiHtic  adventnres 
iu  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Bunnetl, 
in  May,  1835,  began  the  publication  of  the  .Vnr 
York  Herald,  His  method  won  a  "new  dejiart- 
I  nre"  in  jniiniotiHm.  Tbe  Herald  obtained  an 
inimenne  circulation  and  advertising  patron- 
age. The  pnilils  of  the  establishment,  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Bcnnelfn  di'ath,  were  estimated  at 
from  9500,000  to  grm.tm  a  year.  He  died  in 
the  l^lnlan  Catlmlie  fuitli,  and  Iieqneatbed  the 
Herald  to  bis  only  son,  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
Jr. 

Beimiiigtoii,  Battle  near  (1777).  Falling 
sliort  of  prnvisiuuH,  Biirgoyne  sent  out  au  ex- 
pedition tmni  bis  eanip  on  the  Hudson  Blver 
to  procure  cattle,  Iiorh's  to  mount  Riedesel't 
dragoons,  to  "  try  tbe  affections  of  tbe  coun- 
try," and  tt>  complete  a  coqis  of  loyalista.  C<tl- 
onel  Itaume  led  tbe  uxiHtditiun,  which  conaiated 
of  eight  hilndn'<l  men,  cuuiprisiug  German  dra- 
goons and  British  marksmen,  s,  body  of  Cana- 
dians and  Indians,  s«nne  loynlista  as  guides,  and 
two  pieces  of  arlilliTy.  They  penetrated  tbe 
country  eastward  of  the  Hndsoti  towards  Beii- 
iiitigtun,  Vt.,  where  tlie  Americans  bad  gath- 
ered a  consiileruble  quantity  of  supplies.  At 
that  time  (AtigiiHt,  1T77),  General  Stark,  dix- 
giiHled  becniise  lie  had  not  been  made  a  Conti- 
neniul  brigadier,  had  reJiigned  bis  colonelcy, 
taken  the  leadenibip  of  the  New  Uiimiwhire 
militia,  with  the  stipnlaliim  that  hu  waa  to 
Imve  au  inde|iendcnt  command,  aud  waa  at 
Benntngton  with  part  of  a  brigade.  He  had 
lately  refused  to  obey  a  «mimand  of  General 
Lincoln  to  join  the  main  army  opposing  Bnr- 
goyne.  It  waa  a  fortunate  circnmatauce,  for 
he  iliil  better  service  when  Baiiiue  B^proached 
and  began  to  east  np  intrenehmenta  <  Ang. 
14,   1777)  iu   tbe  towushlp  of  Hoosick,  M.  Y., 
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-wilhin  abont  fire  miles  of  BennlnKt«D.  In- 
fiimi^  of  that  apiiroNch,  Stark  had  sent  ex- 
[>re$ii«i  for  Wuner's  shattered  regiment,  bu<1 
fi>r  militia,  and  he  soon  gathered  many  fugi- 
tives from  th»  disaster  at  Hubbardion.  (See 
Bailie  ai  HMbbardton.)  The  15t1i  was  minr. 
Bannie  had  seat  back  to  Biir);«jne  for  reiii- 
foK^nieiits,  nud  Stork  vas  waiting  for  the  ar- 
rival uf  more  expccr«d  troops  from  Berkshire. 
Wanier  Joiiit^l  Stark  on  tliu  nioniiiig  of  tli« 
15lh— be  and  his  taea  drenched  during  a  night 
march  in  the  rniti.  The  IGth  dainied  bright  and 
hilt,  and  Stark  proceeded  to  execute  a  plan  of 
Attuck  on  Baiiine's  ititronclieil  position  by  divid- 
ing his  furcp,  and  making  a  aimnlta noons  att-ack 
at  different  [hijliIa.  The  frightened  Indians  with 
Baiime  dashed  tlirongh  the  encircling  lines  of 
the  Americans,  and  9e<l  to  the  shelter  of  the 
Toods.  After  a  severe  contest  of  two  hours' 
dnnition,  the  animnnition  of  (he  OennnnH  failed, 
atid  Ihey  attempted  to  break  through  the  line 
of  besiegers  with  bayoncte  and  sabres.  Id  that 
attempt  Baume  was  slaiu  and  liis  veterans  were 
made  prisoners.  At  that  moment  Lient^naut- 
ciiliinel  BreymHu  appeared  with  the  jaded  re- 
inforcenients  which  Burgoyne  had  scut,  and 
Si^trk  was  Joined  by  some  fresh  troops  fur- 
Di.''hFd  by  Wnrnor.  Tbo  battle  was  iustaatly 
renewed.  The  cannous  which  had  been  taken 
fTnni  the  Germans  weru  immediately  turned 
ii]H>n  Breymau'e  men.  A  Herce  battle  contin- 
Dt^l  until  snnset,  when  Breyinau  retreated, 
leaving  all  liis  artillery,  and  nearly  all  of  bis 
wnnude^l,  behind.  The  Germans  lost,  in  killed, 
wonuded,  and  priHoners,  neiirly  one  thonsand 
iiK-u.  Over  seven  hnndrcd  were  priEWiicrs. 
Thf  Americans  lost  less  than  one  Imudred. 

Benaon,  Egbert,  LL.D.,  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  June  SI,  1746;  died  at  Jamaica, 
L.  1.,  Aug.  24.  1A33.  He  grailuated  at  King's 
(now  Columbia)  College  in  1765;  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  political  events  preliminary  to  the 
war  for  iude]>enileuce ;  was  a  meniber  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  and,  in  17T7,  was  ap- 
p>inle«l  the  tirat  attorney-general  of  the  Stat« 
of  Xen  York.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
tintt  State  Legislature ;  and  was  one  of  the 
three  commissioners  appKinled  to  superintend 
the  embarkation  of  the  Tories  for  Nova  Scotia 
from  New  York  iu  June,  17^  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Coniinental  Congress  from  1781  to 
17i«,»Ddofthe  new Congi-ess  from  17(i9  to  1793, 
also  from  1813  to  iai&.  Prom  17S9  to  1602,  he  was 
a  regent  of  the  New  York  University.  Jndgu  of 
the  Supn-me  Court  of  Now  York  Cl791-ii301>, 
and  of  tbe  Unil<.-d  States  Circuit  Court.  He 
was  the  first  president  of  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society.  Judge  Benson  whs  tlie  author 
of  a  ri*dioalioii  of  the  Captori  of  Major  A  ndri, 
and.  a  Jfcaoir  on  Diiiek  Namei  of  Place*. 

Benton^  Thomas  Haht,  statesmsn,  was  bom 
near  Hillsboro',  N.  C,  March  H,  VJffi;  died  in 
Washington,  April  10, 1B58.  Before  iinisliing  bie 
Btudiea  at  Chapel  Hill  Uuireniity,  North  Caro- 
lina, ho  removed  to  Tennessee,  etndied  law,  anil 
obtained  great  eminence  in  bis  profession.  In 
tbe  Legislature  of  that  state  bo  procured  the 
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eDoctmeut  of  a  law  giving  to  slavM  the  benefit 
of  ajnry  trial.  Ho  had  been  on  intimate  terms 
with  General  Jackson  at  Nashville  (1813),  when 
a  quarrel  ensued,  and  in  a  personal  encounter  in 
that  town  with  deadly  weapons  both  parties 
gave  aud  received  severe  wounds.   He  was  colo- 


nel of  a  Tennessee  regiment  from  December, 

IHI3,  to  April,  1(313,  and  lieutenant -colonel  of 
regulars  from  1813  to  1815.  Removing  to  St. 
Louis  in  1S13,  he  established  the  ifiin?uri  In- 
quirer there,  aud  procrised  his  profession.  He 
took  an  active  part  iu  favoring  the  admission  of 
Missouri  as  a  state  uf  the  Union,  and  was  one  of 
its  first  representatives  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  which  position  he  held  thirty  consecu- 
tive years,  wliere  he  was  ever  the  peculiar  expo- 
uont  aud  guanliau  of  "Tbe  West."  He  was  au 
early  ajid  untiring  advocate  of  a  railway  Atim 
the  Mississippi  to  tbe  Pacilic  Oceau.  He  warmly 
opiHised  the  repeuL  of  the  Missouri  Comproniige 
(which  see)  in  1^54.  His  free-labor  sentiments 
caused  his  defeat  as  a  candidate  for  the  Senate 
by  the  ultra-slavery  men  of  his  party  in  1850, 
and  iu  1853  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Hep- 
rcseutativos.  By  a  combination  of  his  old  opiio- 
ueuts  with  the  American  party  (which  see),  he 
was  defeated  )u  1854,  and  failed  of  an  election 
for  goveruor  in  1856.  He  had  then  begun  to  de- 
vote himself  to  literary  pursuits;  and  he  com- 
pleted his  T%irl3  I'dirV  nerpof  tlie  United  States 
Senate  in  1^54.  He  prepared  an  Abri<lgmcitt  of 
the  DebaUt  of  Congren,  from  lTtJ9  to  1S56,  iu  six- 
teen volumes  8vo.  Tliey  conliiin  »  complete 
political  history  of  the  country  dnring  that  |ie- 
riiHl,  so  far  aa  the  National  Legislature  is  eou- 

Benton's  PtophAor.  Not  long  before  Lis 
death,  in  l^^?,  Senator  Benton  said  to  Senator 
Wilson,  "  So  long  as  the  people  of  the  'North 
shall  l>e  content  to  attend  to  coinmeree  aud 
mannfnctures,  and  accept  the  policy  and  rule  of 
the  disuTiionists,  they  will  ennilcscend  to  remain 
in  tbe  Union ;  but  should  the  Northern  people 
attempt  te  cscrctse  their  just  intluence  iu  the 
'  nation,  they  will  attempt  to  sei^e  the  gnvem- 
I  ment  or  disrupt  tbo  Union  ;  but,"  he  said,  with 
great  emphasis,  "  Goil  ond  thuir  own  crinies  will 
I  put  them  iu  the  hands  of  the  people !''     Benton 
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Tvas  a  senator  from  a  Hlave-labor  state,  and  knew 
the  plans  of  the  disunionists,  for  tboy  had  long 
endeavored  to  enlist  him  in  their  schemes. 

Bentonville,  Battle  of.  Aft^er  the  defeat  of 
Hanlee  at  Averanborongh  (which  see),  Sherman 
l>e1ievcd  lie  wouhl  meet  with  no  more  serious  op- 
]K>sition  iu  his  march  to  Goldshorongh.  He  issue<l 
onlers  accordingly.  This  sense  of  security  proved 
almost  fatal  to  Shemnnrs  army,  for  at  that  mo- 
ment, Johnston,  who  had  come  down  from  Smith- 
iield  (N.  C),  on  a  rapid  hut  stealthy  march,  un- 
der cover  of  night,  was  hovering  near  in  full 
force.  He  found  the  Nationals  in  a  favorable 
position  for  him  to  attack  them.  General  J.  C. 
Davis's  corps  was  encamped  (March  18, 1865)  on 
the  (i(»ldsbor(>ngh  rond,  at  a  point  where  it  was 
crossed  by  one  from  Clinton  to  Smiihfiehl.  Two 
divisions  of  Williams's  were  encamped  ten  or 
twelve  miles  iu  the  rear  of  this,  in  charge  of 
Slocum's  wagon-trains.  The  remainder  of  the 
forces  were  scattereil  to  the  south  and  caHt,  in 
fancied  security.  On  the  moniingof  the  16th, 
Sherman  left  Slocuin,  ntstrcst  the  Confederates, 
to  join  Howard's  troops,  which  were  scattered 
and  moving  on  over  the  wretche<l,  muddy  road. 
On  March  19,  Shernuin,  while  on  his  way  to 
Howard,  heard  cannonading  on  his  left  wing, 
but  did  not  think  there  was  anything  serious 
in  it.  It  proved,  however,  to  bo  a  complete  sur- 
prise. The  Confederates,  in  overwhelming  num- 
bers, were  found  pressing  Slocum.  A  very  se- 
vert"*  battle  ensued,  in  a  densely  wotnled  swamp, 
dark  and  wet  and  dismal.  In  this  encounter, 
General  J.  C.  Davis  conducted  much  of  the  bat- 
tle with  great  skill  and  courage,  continually 
cheering  his  men  with  assurances  of  victory. 
Johnston  bad  assurtM^l  his  men  that  he  was  con- 
tldent  of  victory,  and  the  troops  on  both  sides 
fought  «lesperat(dy.  Davis  hiul  formed  General 
Fearing's  brigade  to  the  left  and  hurled  them 
upon  the  Hank  of  the  Confederates.  The  latter 
were  staggen'd  and  paralyzed  by  this  unexpect- 
e<l  and  stunning  blow  from  a  force  hitherto  un- 
seen by  them,  for  Fearing^s  trcK>ps  were  in  re- 
serve. They  reeled  and  fell  back  in  amazement, 
and  the  attack  was  not  renewed  on  that  part  <if 
the  field  for  more  than  an  hour  afterwards.  The 
army  was  saved.  The  young  general  (Fearing) 
was  disabh^l  by  a  bullet,  and  hundreds  of  his 
brigade,  dead  and  wounded,  strewed  the  field 
of  conflict.  Davis  re-formed  the  disordered  left 
and  centre  of  his  line  in  open  fields  half  a  mile 
in  the  rear  of  the  old  line.  Tlie  artillery  was 
moved  to  a  conimanding  knoll,  and  Kilpatrick 
massed  his  cavalry  on  tlie  left.  Meanwhile  an 
attack  u]>on  Morgan's  division  of  the  Fourteenth 
Corps  had  beiMi  very  severe  and  unceaRing.  The 
National  forces  it'ctMved  six  distinct  assaults  by 
the  c(mibined  troops  of  Hardee,  Hoke,  and  Cheat- 
ham, under  the  immediate  command  of  General 
Johnston,  without  yielding  an  inch  of  ground, 
and  all  the  while  doing  much  executi(m  on  the 
Confederate  ranks,  especially  with  the  artil- 
lery'. With  darkness  this  conflict,  known  as 
the  battle  of  Bentonville,  ended.  '^Soldiers  of 
that  command,"  writCH  Brevet  Brigadier-gcneml 
McClnrg,  to  the  writ^ir,  "  will  tell  you  they  never 
anything  like  the  fighting  at  Bentonville." 


i  It  was  one  of  the  most  notable  battles  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  main  forces  of  the  Union  and  of 
its  enemies  were  then  concentrating  at  one  point 
for  a  despenite  last  struggle  —  Sherman  and 
Johnston  in  North  Carolina,  and  Grant  and  Lee 
in  Virginia.  Had  Johnston  won  at  that  time 
the  conseqnence  probably  would  have  been  the 
loss  of  the  whole  of  Sherman's  army  and  the 
quick  and  fatal  disi>ersion  or  capture  of  Grant's 
before  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  On  the  night 
aft-er  the  battle  reinforcements  came  to  the  left 
of  the  Nationals.  The  Confederates  prepared 
for  another  onset,  bnt  when  Johnston  heard  of 
the  actual  connection  of  three  National  armies  in 
the  vicinity  of  (xoldsborough  (which  see),  be  per- 
ceived that  all  chance  for  sncc^ss  against  Sher- 
man had  vanished.  There  had  been  hard  fight- 
ing all  day  (March  20, 1865),  and  that  night,  after 
having  bin  only  line  of  retn^at  severely  menaced 
by  a  flank  movement  under  General  Mower, 
.Tohnstou  withdrew  and  went  towards  Smitb- 
iield  iu  such  baste  that  he  left  his  pickets,  wound- 
ed in  hospitals,  and  dead  behind.  The  aggregate 
loss  of  the  Nationals  near  Itentonville  was  1648. 
The  h)ss  of  the  Confederates  was  never  reported. 
The  Nationals  captured  16*25  of  their  men,  and 
buried  267  of  their  dead. 

Berkeley,  Admiral,  Circi-lar  of  (1807). 
Berkeley,  in  command  of  the  British  North  Amer- 
ican naval  station,  iHsued  a  circular  (Jnnel,  1807) 
at  Halifax,  a<ldressed  to  all  commanders  on  his 
station,  reciting  that  many  sc^amen,  subjects  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  serving  iu  vessels  of 
the  royal  tleet  (naming  them),  had  desertetl  tli<»sc 
vessels,  enlistiMl  on  board  the  American  frigate 
Chemfteakf,  and  hiul  openly  paradetl  the  streets 
of  N4;w  York,  iu  sight  of  their  officers,  under 
American  colors,  and  protected  by  the  magis- 
trates of  the  town  and  the  recruiting  officer, 
who  refused  to  give  them  up  on  demand  of  the 
commanders  of  the  ships  to  which  they  belong^, 
or  on  that  of  the  British  consul.  The  command- 
ers to  whom  this  circular  was  addressed  were 
directed,  iu  case  of  meeting  the  CheMpeake  at 
S4>a,  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  to 
show  this  order  and  to  search  the  vessel  for  de- 
serters. It  was  done,  and  fonr  deserters  were 
seized  and  carried  to  Halifax.  (See  Chesapeake 
and  leopard.) 

Berkeley,  GKORCiR,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  was 
born  iu  Kilkenny  (N)uuty,  Ireland,  March  12, 
ir)H4 ;  died  at  Oxford,  Jan.  14,  17r>3.  Educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  1>ecame  a  Fellow 
there,  and  at  an  early  age  wrote  on  scientific 
subjects.  Between  1710  and  1713,  his  two  fa- 
mous works  appeared,  in  which  he  denies  the 
existence  of  matter,  and  argues  that  it  is  not 
without  the  mind,  but  withiu  it,  and  that  that 
which  is  called  matter  is  only  an  impression 
produced  by  divine  power  on  the  mind  by  the 
invariable  laws  of  nature.  On  a  tonr  in  France 
he  visited  the  French  philosopher  Malebranehe, 
who  became  so  excit-ed  by  a  discussion  with 
l^rkeley  on  the  non-existence  of  matter,  that, 
being  ill  at  the  tiuus  he  died  a  few  days  after- 
wanls.  Miss  Vauht)uirigh  (Swift's  "Vanessa**) 
bequeathed  to  Berkeley  ^^0,{K)0 ;  and  in  1738  his 
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income  wan  increased  $5500  a  year  by  being 
made  Dean  of  Derry.  Berkeley  conceived  a  ]>lan 
for  establishing  a  college  in  the  Bermudas  for 
the  instruction  of  pastors  for  the  colonial  church- 
es and  missionaries  for  the  Indians.  He  resigned 
his  offices  to  become  rector  of  the  projecteil  col- 
lege at  a  salary  of  $500  a  year.  The  Honse  of 
Commons  authorized  the  appropriation  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  money  to  be  obtained  from  the  sale 
of  lands  in  St.  Kitt*s  (St.  Christopher's),  which 
had  been  ceded  to  England  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  institution.  With  these  assurances 
Berkeley  went  to  Newport,  R.  L  (1729),  bought 
a  farm  and  built  a  house,  intending  to  invest 
the  college  funds,  when  received,  in  American 
lands,  and  then  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
supply  of  pupils.  He  had  just  married,  and 
brought  his  bride  with  him.  The  scheme  for 
the  college  failed  for  lack  of  government  co- 
operation after  the  death  of  the  king,  who  fa- 
vored it.  In  1734  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Cloync, 
which  place  he  hehl  for  almost  twenty  years. 
He  gave  to  Yale  College  his  estate  in  Rhmle 
Island,  known  as  "  White  Hall,"  and  also  eight 
linndn^l  and  eighty  volumes  for  its  library. 
Wishing  to  be  near  his  son,  who  was  in  college 
at  Oxfonl,  he  removed  thither  in  1752,  where  he 
died.  Pope  ascribed  to  him  "every  virtue  un- 
der the  sun."  It  was  in  view  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  c-ollege  that  ho  wrote  his  famous 
lines  "On  the  Prospect  of  Planting  Arts  and 
Learning  in  America,"  in  which  occurs  this  often- 
quoted  line, 

••Westward  tho  coarso  of  empire  takes  its  way.'' 


r,  Sir  John,  was  bom  in  1607,  and 
was  in  the  niilitar>'  service  of  Charles  1.  when 
the  king  knighte<l  him  at  Berwick  on  the  Tweed. 
In  the  civil  war  that  afterwards  ensued,  ho  bore 
a  conspicuous  part,  and  he  remained  in  exile  with 
the  royal  family  many  years.  In  165:}  Berkeley 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Duke  of  York's  es- 
tablishment ;  and  two  years  before  the  Restora- 
tion (1660),  of  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who, 
when  crowne<l  king  (Charles  II.),  raised  Berkeley 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  lierkeley  of  Stratton,  in 
the  county  of  Somerset.  On  the  Restoration  he 
became  one  of  the  privy  council,  and  late  in 
1669  he  was  appointed  Lonl-Iieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. He  was  then  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
New  Jersey  (see  Xew  Jersey),  and  was  not  above 
suspicion  of  engaging  in  the  corrupt  practice  of 
selling  offices.  Samuel  Pepys,  who  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty  (1664),  speaks  of  him  in 
his  Diary  as  '*  the  most  hot,  tiery  niati  in  his  dis- 
course, without  any  cause,"  he  ever  saw.  Lonl 
Berkeley  was  appointed  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary to  the  Court  of  Versailles  in  1675,  and  died 
Aug.*28, 1678. 

Berkeley,  Sir  Wiluam,  was  bom  near  Lon- 
«lon ;  died  at  Twickenham,  England,  July  13, 
1677.  He  was  brother  of  Lonl  John  Berkeley, 
one  of  the  early  English  pmprietors  of  New 
Jersey.  Appointe<l  governor  of  Virginia,  he 
arrived  there  in  February,  1642.  Berkeley  was 
a  tine  specimen  of  a  young  English  courtier. 
He  was  then  thirty-two  years  of  age,  well  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  haudsome  in  person,  polished 


by  foreign  travel,  and  possessing  exquisite  taste 
iu  dress.  He  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
cavaliers  of  the  day.  He  adopted  some  salutary 
measures  in  Virginia  which  niaile  him  popular; 
and  at  his  mansion  at  "  Green  Spring,"  not  far 
from  Jamestown,  he  di8[>ensed  generous  hospi- 
tality for  many  years.  Berkeley  was  a  stanch 
but  not  a  bigoted  royalist  at  first ;  and  during 
the  civil  war  in  England  he  managed  public  af- 
fairs in  Virginia  with  so  much  prudence  that  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  colonists  were  in  sj'm- 
pathy  with  him.  In  religions  matters  there  was 
soon  perceived  the  spirit  of  persecution  in  the 
character  of  the  governor.  The  Puritans  were 
then  not  only  tolerated  iu  Virginia,  but  had 
been  invited  to  settle  there.  The  civil  war 
drew  a  line  of  clear  demarcation  between 
churchmen  and  non-conformists.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Virginia  were  attach- 
ed to  the  Church  of  England ;  so  was  tho  gov- 
ernor. In  England  the  Puritans  were  identified 
with  the  republicans,  and  Iksrkeley  thought  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  suppress  them  in  his  colony  as 
enemies  to  royalty.  So  he  iirst  decreed  that  no 
Purit^iu  minister  should  preach  except  in  con- 
formity to  tho  rules  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
and,  finally,  all  non-conformists  were  banished 
from  Virginia.  In  the  war  with  the  Indians  in 
1644,  in  which  Opechancanough  led  the  savages, 
the  governor  l)eliaved  with  promptness  and  ef- 
ficiency, and  soon  crushed  tho  invaders.  (See 
Opechancanough.)  Then  tho  colonists  had  peace 
and  prosperity  for  some  years.  In  1648  they 
numbered  twenty  thousand.  "Tho  cottages 
were  tilled  with  childnMi,  as  the  ports  with 
ships  and  emigrants."  The  people  were  loyal 
to  tho  king;  and  when  the  latter  lost  his  head, 
and  royalty  was  abolished  in  England,  they 
o])ened  wide  their  arms  to  receive  the  cavaliers 
(many  of  them  of  the  gentry,  nobility,  and  cler- 
gy of  the  realm)  who  fled  in  horror  from  the 
wrath  of  republicans.  Th«*y  brought  refine- 
ment in  manners  and  intellectual  culture  to 
Virginia,  and  strengthened  the  loyalty  of  the 
colonists.  When  the  king  was  slain  they  rec- 
ognized his  exiled  son  as  their  sovereign,  and 
Berkeley  i)roclaimed  him  King  of  Virginia.  Sir 
William  administered  the  government  under  a 
commission  sent  by  Charles  from  his  place  of 
exile  (Breda,  in  Flanders).  Virginia  was  the 
last  countrj'  belonging  to  England  that  submit- 
ted to  the  government  of  the  republicans  on  the 
downfall  of  monarchy.  This  persistent  attach- 
ment to  the  Stuarts  offended  the  republican 
Parliament,  and  they  sent  Sir  George  Ayscue 
with  a  strong  fleet,  early  in  the  spring  of  1(55*2, 
to  reduce  the  Virginians  to  submission.  The 
fleet  bore  commissioners  authorized  to  use  harsh 
or  conciliatory  measures  —  to  make  a  compro- 
mise, or  to  declai*e  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  of 
the  royalists,  put  anns  in  their  hands,  and  make 
war.  The  commissioners  were  met  with  firm- 
ness by  Berkeley.  Astonished  by  the  boldness 
of  the  govenior  and  his  adherents,  they  deemed 
it  more  prudent  to  compromise  than  to  attempt 
coercion.  The  result  was,  tho  political  freedom 
of  the  colonists  was  guaranteed.  Berkeley  re- 
garding those  whom  tho  commissioners  repre- 
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sented  as  usnrpers,  he  would  make  no  stipnla- 
tioDS  with  them  for  himself,  and  he  withdrew 
from  the  goveruorehip  and  lived  in  retirement 
on  his  plantation  at  Green  Spring  until  the  res- 
toration of  monarchy  in  England  in  1660,  when 
the  lo3*alty  of  the  Virginians  was  not  forgotten 
by  the  new  monarch.  {See  Old  Dominion,)  The 
people  elected  Richard  Bennett  governor;  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  two  others — Edward  Diggs 
(1655)  and  Samuel  Matthews  (1656),  the  lattor 
appointed  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  At  his  death 
(1660)  the  people  elected  Berkeley,  but  he  re- 
fused to  serve  excepting  under  a  royal  commis- 
sion, and  he  went  to  England  to  congratulate 
Ciiarlos  II.  on  his  restoration  to  the  throne. 
Charles  gave  Berkeley  a  commission,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Virginia  to  execute  his  master's  will 
with  vigor.  He  enforced  various  oppressive 
laws,  for  he  was  less  tolerant  than  when  he 
was  younger  and  politically  weaker,  and,  with 
the  cavaliers  around  him,  he  hated  everything 
that  marked  the  character  of  the  Puritans. 
These  cavaliers  despised  the  "  common  people" 
of  New  England,  and  opposed  the  ideas  of  popu- 
lar education.  Berkeley  wrote  to  his  govern- 
ment in  1665,  '^  I  thank  God  there  are  no  free 
schools  nor  printing  in  Virginia,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  not- have  them  these  hundre<1  years;  for 
learning  has  bronght  heresy  and  disobedience 
and  sect's  into  the  world,  and  printing  hath  di- 
vulged them,  and  libels  against  the  best  govern- 
ment; God  kee|)  us  from  both!"  OpprosHion  of 
the  ])eople  finally  ])ro<lnced  civil  war  in  1676,  the 
event^j  of  which  soui*ed  Berkeley,  who  had  then 
grown  old  (  see  Bacon's  liehellion ) ;  and  aft^T  it 
was  over,  and  he  was  firmly  seated  in  power,  he 
treated  the  principal  abettors  of  the  insuiTec- 
tion  with  harshness  and  cmelt}'.  His  king  had 
proclaimed  Bacon  (the  leader  of  the  insurrec- 
tion) a  traitor,  and  sent  an  artUiameut  under  Sir 
John  Berry  t4>  assist  in  crushing  the  rebellion. 
This  was  the  first  time  royal  troops  were  sent 
to  America  to  suppress  the  aspirations  of  the 
peo]»Ie  for  freedom.  The  act  was  repeated  one 
hundretl  years  afterwards  without  success.  (See 
Independence^  War  for.)  Feeling  strong,  Berke- 
ley pui-sued  the  a(liiei-ents  of  Bacon  with  malig- 
nant severity  until  twenty -two  of  them  wei*e 
hang(;d.  The  first  martyr  was  Thomas  llanford, 
a  gallant  3'oung  native  of  Virginia.  Standing 
bef(»re  the  governor,  he  boldly  avowed  his  re- 
publican ihui  ;  and  when  stMitenced  to  be  hanged, 
he  said,  *'I  ask  no  favor  but  that  I  may  be  shot 
like  a  soldier,  and  not  hanged  like  a  dog."  At 
the  gallows  he  said,  "Take  notice  that  I  die  a 
loyal  subject  and  a  lover  of  my  country."  Ed- 
mund Cheesenian,  when  arraigned  before  the 
governor,  was  asked  why  he  engaged  in  the 
wicked  rebellion,  and  before  he  could  answer 
his  young  wife  stepped  forward  and  said, "  My 
provocations  made  my  huHband  join  in  the  cau»e 
for  which  Bac«ui  ctuitended  ;  but  for  me,  he  had 
never  done  what  he  has  done.  Since  what  is 
done,"  she  said,  as  she  knelt  Ix^fore  the  gov- 
ernor, with  her  bowed  head  covi'red  with  her 
hands,  ^*  was  done  by  my  means,  1  am  most 
i;^ilty;  let  me  bear  the  )Minishment;  let  me  be 
luingud;  let  my  husband  be  paixloned."    The 


governor  cried  out  angrily,  "Away  with  yon f 
and  brutally  added  a  coarse  luBinuation  against 
her  chastity.  The  poor  yonng  wife  swooned, 
and  her  husband  was  led  to  the  gallows.  When 
the  brave  Drummond  was  bronght  before  the 
governor,  Berkeley,  with  wicked  satire,  made  a 
low  bow  and  said,  '^  Ton  are  very  welcome ;  I 
am  more  glad  to  see  yon  than  any  man  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  you  shall  be  hanged  in  half  an  hour." 
Drummond  replied,  with  dignity, "I  expect  no 
mercy  from  you.  I  have  followed  the  lead  of 
my  conscience,  and  done  what  I  might  to  Iree 
my  country  from  oppression."  He  was  con- 
demned at  one  o'clock  and  hanged  at  four ;  and 
his  brave  wife,  Sarah,  was  denounced  as  a  *'  trai- 
tor "  and  banished,  with  her  childron,  to  the  wil- 
derness, there  to  subsist  on  the  bounty  of  friends. 
(See  Bacon's  lieheUion.)  When  these  things  were 
bi-onght  to  the  notice  of  the  profligate  monarch, 
even  he  was  disgusted  with  Berkeley's  cruelties, 
and  said,  ^*  The  old  fool  has  taken  more  lives  iu 
that  naked  country  than  I  have  taken  for  the 
munler  of  my  father ;"  and  Berkeley  was  ordereil 
ti>  desist.  But  he  continued  to  line  and  impris- 
on the  followers  of  Bacon  until  he  was  recalled 
in  the  spring  of  1677,  and  went  to  England  with 
the  returning  tleet  of  Sir  John  Berry.  The  col- 
onists fired  great  guns  and  lighted  bonfires  in 
token  of  their  joy  at  his  departuro.  In  England 
his  cruelties  were  s<iverely  censnred,  and  he  died 
of  grief  and  mortified  pride  before  he  had  a 
chance  to  stand  before  his  king. 

Berlin  Decree.     (See  Orders  and  Decrees,) 

Bermuda  Hundred,  Operations  near  (1664). 
General  Butler  had  intrenched  a  greater  portion 
of  the  Army  of  the  James  at  Bermuda  Hundred, 
at  the  junction  of  the  James  and  Appomattox 
rivers,  early  in  May,  1H64,  to  co-ojwrate  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  api)n>achiug  from  the 
north.  His  chief  care  at  first  was  to  prevent 
reinforcements  being  sent  to  Lee  from  Peters- 
burg and  the  South.  For  this  purpose  Butler 
proceeded  to  destn»y  the  railway  between  Pe- 
tersburg and  Kichmond,  and  so  to  cut  off  direct 
communication  between  the  Confederate  capital 
and  the  South.  When  it  was  known  tliat  General 
Gillmore  had  withdrawn  his  troo]»8  from  before 
Charleston  to  join  Butler,  Bcanreganl  was  or- 
dered to  hnsten  northward  to  confront  the  Army 
of  the  James.  He  had  arrived  at  Petersburg, 
and  was  hourly  reinforced.  Some  of  these  troops 
he  massed  in  front  of  Butler,  under  General  D. 
H.  Hill ;  and  finally,  on  the  morning  of  Blay  16, 
under  cover  of  a  dense  fog,  they  attempted  to 
turn  Butler's  right  fiank.  A  shar|)  conflict  en- 
sued between  about  four  thousand  Nationals 
and  three  thousand  Confederates,  which  result- 
ed  in  the  retirement  of  Bntler^s  forces  within 
their  intrenehments.  For  several  days  after- 
wards there  was  much  skirmishing  in  front  of 
Butler's  lines,  when  ho  n^ceived  onlers  to  send 
nearly  two  tliirds  of  his  efi'ective  force  to  the 
north  side  of  the  James  to  assist  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  tlien  contending  with  Lee*s  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia.  Butler  complied  with  the 
retpiiHition,  which  tleprived  him  of  all  power  to 
make  any  further  offensive  movements.     '*Tbe 
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neceMities  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac/'  ho  said, 
**  have  bottled  me  np  at  Bermuda  Hnndred." 
This  expresBion  was  afterwards  ased  to  his  dis- 
advantage. 

Bermiidaa»  First  Enqush  in  the.  Henry 
May,  an  Euglish  mariner,  returning  from  a  voy- 
age to  the  West  Indies  in  a  French  ship,  was 
wrecked  (Dec.  17,  1593)  on  one  of  the  islands. 
He  and  his  companions  in  distress  remained 
there  five  months,  when  they  rigged  a  small 
vessel  of  eightoen  tons  from  the  material  of  the 
ship,  put  in  thirteen  live  turtles  fur  provisions, 
Hailed  to  Newfoundland,  and  thence  returned  to 
England.  These  islands  were  named  in  honor 
c»f  Juan  Bermndez,  a  Spaniard  who  was  wrecked 
there  ill  1522.  May  was  the  first  Englishman 
who  set  foot  upon  them.     (See  Somers'a  Isles,) 

Bernard,  FRAXCiSrWas  bom  in  Lincoln  Coun- 
ty, England,  in  1714;  died  in  London,  Juno  16, 
1769.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he 
;;r3idnated  in  1736.  The  law  was  his  chosen 
profession.  In  1758  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  New  Jersey ;  and  in  1760  he  was  transferred 
to  the  chief  magistracy  of  Massachusetts,  where 
he  was  a  most  obedient  servant  of  the  crown 
and  ministry  in  the  support  of  measures  obnox- 
ious to  the  colonists.  After  a  stormy  adminis- 
tration of  nearly  nine  years  Bernard  was  re- 
called, when  he  was  created  a  baronet,  chiefly 
because  of  his  recommendation  to  transfer  the 
right  of  selecting  the  governor's  council  from 
the  Colonial  Legislature  to  the  crown.  Ber- 
nard was  a  friend  of  learning,  and  gave  a  part 
of  his  library  to  Harvard  College.  He  hiwl  be- 
come so  thoroughly  unpopular  that  when  he 
left  Boston  the  bells  were  rung,  cannon  were 
fired,  and  "Liberty-tree**  was  hung  with  flags, 
in  token  of  the  Joy  of  the  people. 

Berry,  Hiram  Gkokge,  was  bom  at  Thomas- 
ton,  Me.,  Aug.  27,  1824;  killed  in  battle  at  Chan- 
cellorsville,  Va.,  May  3, 1863.  He  was  first  a  car- 
l)enter,  then  a  navigator,  and  finally  became  a 
state  legislator  and  mayor  of  Rockland,  Me.  He 
was  colonel  of  Maine  volunteera  in  the  battle  of 
Bnirs  Run;  became  brigadier -general  in  May, 
1862;  and  was  active  in  the  Amiy  of  the  VoUy- 
mac  throughout  the  campaign  on  the  Peninsula 
in  1862  and  until  the  battle  of  Cbanccllorsville 
iu  1863,  where  he  perished.  His  brigade  was 
especially  distinguished  in  the  buttle  of  Freder- 
icksburg, in  December,  1862.  In  March,  1863,  he 
waa  made  M<^or-general  of  Volunteers,  and  com- 
manded a  divisiun  in  the  Third  Corps  at  Chan- 
cellors ville  when  he  fell.     (See  Chancelhrsville.) 

Beyond  the  Penobooot.  (See  Castine,  Capt- 
ure of,)  In  the  country  beyond  the  Penobscot, 
which  the  British  held  in  1814,  the  inhabit- 
ants, forty  thousand  strong,  rather  enjoyed  the 
change  ;  for,  while  few  of  their  privileges  were 
abridged,  they  were  relieved  fn)m  drafts  for 
military  service,  alarms,  and  taxes.  They  had 
access  to  good  marketa,  and  enjoyed  freedom 
of  trade.  The  national  government  was  anx- 
ious for  the  reconquest  of  that  territory,  which 
had  one  hundred  miles  of  sea-const  full  of  har- 
bors and  inlets  easily  accessible  to  British  ships, 
and  where  naval  stores  abounded.     It  offered, 


if  Massachusetts  would  undertake  to  furnish, 
feed,  and  pay  a  corps  of  five  thousand  men,  to 
undertake  the  reconquest.  But  Governor  Strong 
declineil  the  offer ;  for  he  saw  in  the  proi>osed 
movement,  without  the  aid  of  a  strong  naval 
force,  another  evidence  of  the  military  folly  of 
the  administration.  He  feared  the  now  com- 
fortable inhabitants  would,  in  case  of  such  an 
attempt,  meet  the  fiery  fate  of  the  Niagara  fron- 
tiersmen.   (See  Niagara  Frontier^  Desolation  of,) 

Bible,  FiRrtT  Editions  of  the.  Printed  in 
THE  United  States.  A.German  edition  of  the 
Bible,  in  quarto,  was  printed  at  German  town, 
near  Philadelphia,  in  1743,  by  Christopher  San- 
er. In  1782  Robert  Aitkin,  printer  an«i  book- 
seller in  Philadelphia,  published  the  firat  Amer- 
ican edition  of  the  Bible  in  English,  also  in 
quarto  form ;  and  in  1791  Isaiah  Thoman  print- 
ed the  Bible  in  English,  in  folio  form,  at  Wor- 
cester, Mass.  This  was  the  first  in  that  form 
issued  from  the  press  in  the  United  States.  Tlie 
same  year  Isaac  Collins  printed  the  English  ver- 
sion, iu  quarto  form,  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Bible  Booiety,  The  American.  The  first 
Bible  Society  in  the  United  States  was  formed 
in  Philadelphia  in  1802.  When,  in  1816,  the 
American  Bible  Society  was  organized,  there 
were  between  fifty  and  sixty  societies  in  the 
Union.  Delegates  from  these  met  in  New  York 
in  May,  1816,  and  founded  the  "  American  Bible 
Society."  Elias  Bondinot  (which  see)  was  chos- 
en president,  and  thirty-six  managers  were  ap- 
pointed, all  of  whom  wore  laymen  of  seven  dif- 
ferent denominations.  The  avowed  object  of 
the  society  was  to  **  encourage  a  wider  circula- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  note  or  com- 
ment." In  the  first  year  of  its  existence  it  is- 
sued 6410  copies  of  the  Scri])tnres.  It  has  since 
issued,  in  one  year,  1,900,000  copies.  It  has 
printed  the  Bible  in  twenty- seven  new  trans- 
lations, and  printed  and  published  the  entire 
Scriptun^s  in  raised  letters  for  the  nse  of  the 
blind.  In  1836  the  Baptists  seceded  from  the 
American  Bible  Society,  and  founded  the  "Amer- 
ican and  Foreign  Bible  Society,"  conducted  en- 
tirely by  that  denomination.  In  1870  it  had 
published  the  Scriptures  in  forty  different  lan- 
guages and  circulated  over  4,000,000  copies  iu 
foreign  lands.  A  secession  from  this  Baptist 
Bible  Society  occurred  in  1850,  when  the  "Amer- 
ican Bible  Union"  was  formed. 

Biddle,  Clement,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
May  10,  1740;  died  there  July  14, 1814.  He  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  early  Quaker  settlers 
in  Western  New  Jersey,  and  when  the  war  for 
independence  broke  out  ho  assisted  in  raising  a 
company  of  soldiers  in  Philadel|>liia.  He  was 
deputy  quartermaster-general  of  Pennsylvania 
militia  in  1776,  and  commissary  of  forage  under 
General  Greene.  On  the  organization  of  the  na- 
tional government,  he  was  appointed  United 
States  marshal  for  Pennsylvania. 

Biddle,  James,  naval  commander,  was  born 
in  Philwlelphia,  Feb.  29, 178:^ ;  died  there  Oct.  1, 
1848.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (which  see),  and  entered  the  navy, 
as  midshipman,  Feb.  12, 1800.    He  was  wrecked 
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in  tli'>  frji;!ilf /'*i7fl*7;ifti.i  (wliiiliw-e).  i>nTrii.-|  Biddle,  NinmLAS,  naval  cnnitiiaiiilcr,  w.is 
«U,  ill  (K't.ib.-r,  WKl,  1111.1  wuH  a  i.ris..ii.T  i.iii.- .  Ix.ni  in  Pliilaarl]>lii;i,  Si-|>t.  111.  17.t();  killtil 
trail  nimiiliR.  Ah  tii-nt  lieiiliiiiiint  i>r  llii-  HVrir;>.  Miinli  7,  1*71^.  lli-  iiiiiik'  a  vii.vuuv  to  l/iii-ln-c 
lui  lud  tbu  IjuunK^ro  ill  tlit  ui-liuii  wilb  1\ik  Frolk-.Xtctim  he  \v:ia  r»iirii't'ii  .vrurn  otttff^.     la  u  voj- 


liv  rill-  r..i 
.■lHir«.-  ..!■ ;, 


liv  WHS  Kil 
ii].-r<'iHl  tn- 
l!^ir,  111-  ]H< 


;.!;o  t..  III.-  W, -(  Iii.Il.'h  lip  wjw  fdm  nwn.v  on  iin 
I  iiiiiiili;iliii<'cl    isliiml.  wlii-«-    111-   ri-iiiimii^l   twii 

]  iiiiitKbs.     H,-  .-iii.-na  till-  Itrili»li  iiiiTy  in  ITM. 

Wliilt-  ii  iiii<lslii]iiiiaii.lii'  iilM(>(m(li-i1,aiiilliH-iiinu 

;i  t^uUov  brl'oiv  Ilii'  iiiNst  ill  Thf  famam,  in  tlm 
J...ib>.  ,mmi.K.  I'spliiMiiS'-xiH'ilitinii  i.fCrii.liiiH  l'hi|i|i><  in  wliii-h 

Hniiiti..  Xil«.ii».iv.-d.  lt.?lniiiii.|:t(iniil;..l.l- 
wl  MW,>1.  0.t.  If*,  l(ilS.  Ciipturwl  !''■'''  •■''■'■■'■  "!■■  •■"inni.-im-nii-nt  ..fill.-  Kin.lutii.ti. 
r7i.r»,  lie-  \\:tH  i-xrliiiiiuMi   in  Miin-li     I"' wii*'ii|'I'"i""''l'""i'T""""ii"i'l"l'"ifl'riir -'«- 

>Mis    ii>:iili<    iiLiisr.-r    r.>iiini!iii<l.<i'    in    <'<■•■'•  I '•'•M Irr  ('i>nini.Hl.<n- ]I<i|>kiiiH.     In  I77r. 

tluiilhi  ..r«ii„l...:itH  ill  111.-  lM:i«-i.i-,.  ■  'I"  ■■"I'tnr.-.l  i«,.  1iaii=.|»irt«  fniiii  S.-..tlji,i.l,  witb 
iin.-rwiinlH.  Ill  t-i.itiiiiiiinl.il'rlii- //..I- '*'""'  bumlr.-.i  1li<.'b]:iiiil  tnmitt  IhiuihI  liii- Aiiii-r- 
iml  llir  /Vii.;«/«  (m-i.  llorurl  ««,I  Ft,,-  i'"'-  I"  l-'.biii.iiy,  1777,  bi-  .uiilud  Ih.m  I'hiln.li-l. 
.'.aiKlIf.  K..rlliiHii.-t„rvC..iii;i.->>  I''"-'  "'  ""■  'Vij-'iil.'  /.'.(»</..»;.*,  ii  nil  nioii  t-arried 
I  K'.l.l  nii-<l:il.niiil(.llii-i<  bi.niirs  w.jv  '"H"'  v:il":il'i.'  ]iib,.v  into  C'liarli'sloii.  Tln-n  ]i» 
[Mill  biiii.  M:i.l.-  i<ii].f:iiii  ill  IVbrii-  I  '-iniwil  in  Ibi-  W.sl  Iii.liii  WHI.-i«  Willi  a  Hinull 
!■  !i.-l.i  iiuforiiiiii  i<..imii;iii.]s  in  .lif-  I  ^■|ii-i<lroii :  "nil  in  iiii  ;ii'ii<.ii  with  a  Ilritis.li  t«- 
,  ..fllir  «-oil,l.  Wliil,-  ill  ..oninuui.l  V">  -^I'lp.  "i  M'"--''!-  1*7K,  lli.bll.j  whm  wonn<l.-.l. 
i.ii  ill  till-  Mi-.li1i-niiii.-nii  (i-;!iJ-;l-Ji,  -'^  '<■"■  min'it.-H  nlli-iwar.ls  Ibr-  UnitiMph  wjw 
-II  a<'oninii^.''iiiii  i.i  ii<-Ki>li;ili-  ii  i-nni-    ''Ii.hii  ii|>;  iiiiil  .if  Hi.' i-iilirc- .-vi-w.  r..iiMsliii«  or 

t.viiiiblbi-Tiirki«b(-ovcriini.-iif.  In    ''"'■'■'  ' '■■'■•'  ■""!   ''''< <  im-ii,  only   Join- (-s- 

roriii.-.l  .liiilonnilii:  hi-rvi.-r  in  C'liina.    '■■'!'■■''  •"  ''-I'  '1"^  <liv:i.iriil  ti.l.-. 
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of  Le  Moyne  IberviUe,  who  founded  a  French 
settleineut  at  Biloxi,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  1698.  (See  Louisiana.)  He  was  bom 
in  Montreal,  Feb.  23,  1680;  died  in  France  in 
1768.  For  several  years  he  was  in  the  French 
naval  service  with  Iberville,  and  accompanied 
him,  with  his  brother  Sanville,  to  Louisiana. 
Ill  1699  Bienville  explored  the  country  around 
Biloxi.  Sanville  was  appointed  governor  of 
Louisiana  in  1699,  and  the  next  year  Bienville 
constructed  a  fort  fifty-four  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Sauville  died  in  1701,  when 
Bienville  took  charge  of  the  colony,  transfer- 
ring the  seat  of  government  t-o  Mobile.  In  1704 
he  was  joined  by  his  brother  Chateaugay,  who 
brought  seventeen  settlers  from  France.  Soon 
afterwards  a  ship  brought  twenty  young  women 
as  wives  for  settlers  at  Mobile.  Iberville  soon 
afterwards  died,  and  Bienville,  charged  with 
misconduct,  was  dismissed  from  office  in  1707. 
His  snccessor  dying  on  his  way  from  France,  Bi- 
enville retained  the  office.  Having  tried  un- 
successfully to  cultivate  the  land  by  Indian  la- 
bor, Bienville  proposed  to  the  government  to 
exchange  Indians  for  U4'groe«  in  the  West  In- 
dies, at  the  rate  of  three  Indians  for  one  negro. 
Bienville  remained  at  the  head  of  the  colony 
until  1713,  when  Codillac  arrived,  as  governor, 
with  a  commission  for  the  former  as  lieutenant- 
governor.  Quarrels  between  them  ensued.  Co- 
dillac was  superseded  in  1717  by  Epinay,  and 
Bienville  received  the  decoration  of  Ihe  Cross 
of  St.  Louis.  In  1718  he  founded  the  city  of 
New  Orleans ;  and  war  breaking  out  between 
France  and  Spain,  he  seized  Pensacola  and  put 
his  brother,  Chateaugay,  in  conmiand  there.  He 
was  summoned  to  France  in  1724  to  answer 
charges,  where  he  remained  until  1733,  when  he 
was  sent  back  to  Louisiana  as  governor,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  Having  made 
unsuccessful  expeditions  nguinst  the  Chicknsaws 
(which  see),  he  was  superseded  in  1743,  and  re- 
turned to  France. 

Big  Bethel,  Battle  at.  When  General  But- 
ler arrived  at  his  headcpiarters  at  Fortress  Mon- 
nw  (May,  1861),  he  first  established  Camp  Ham- 
ilton, near  the  fort,  as  a  rendezvous  for  trcK>ps 
gathering  there.  There  were  first  gathered 
Pheliis's  Vermont  regiment,  and  another  from 
Truy,  N.  Y. ;  and  soon  afterwards  they  were 
joined  by  a  well-disciplined  regiment  of  Zou- 
aves, under  Colonel  Abraham  Dury^e,  of  New 
York  city.  Dury6e  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  camp  as  acting  brigadier-general.  Butler 
conceived  a  plan  of  taking  })osscssion  of  the  coun- 
try between  Suffolk  ami  Petersburg  and  Nor- 
folk, and  so  threaten  the  Woldon  Kailroad,  the 
great  highway  between  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linaa.  But,  lacking  troops,  he  contented  him- 
self with  taking  i>ossession  of  and  fortifying  the 
important  strategic  point  of  Newport-Newce. 
He  sent  (May  27,  1861)  Colonel  Phelps  thither 
in  a  steamer  with  a  detachment  to  fortify  that 
promontory.  He  was  accompanied  by  Lieuten- 
ant John  Trout  Greble,  an  accomplished  young 
graduate  of  West  Point,  whom  he  a]>pointed 
masterof  ordnance,  to  superintend  the  construc- 
tioo  of  fortifications  there  which  commanded  the 


ship-channel  of  the  James  River  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Nansemond.  The  forced  inaction  of  the 
National  troops  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  the 
threatening  as{>ect  of  affairs  at  Newport-Newce, 
made  the  armed  insurgents  under  Colonel  J.  B. 
Magruder  bold,  active,  and  vigilant.  Their  prin- 
cipal rendezvous  was  at  Yorktown  (see  Surren- 
der of  Comwallui),  on  the  York  River,  which  they 
were  fortifying.  They  pnshed  down  the  Pen- 
insula to  impress  slaves  into  their  service,  and 
to  force  Union  men  into  their  ranks.  At  Big 
and  Little  Bethel  (two  churches  on  the  road  be- 
tween Yorktown  and  Hampton)  they  ma<le  for- 
tified outposts.  It  was  evident  that  Magru- 
der was  preparing  to  seize  Newport-Newce  and 
Hampton,  and  confine  Butler  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe. The  latter  determined  on  a  countervailing 
movement  by  an  attack  on  these  outposts.  Gen- 
eral E.  W.  Pearce,  of  Massachn setts,  was  placed 
in  command  of  an  expedition  for  tliat  purpose, 
composed  of  Duryde's  Zouaves  and  the  Troy 
troops  at  Camp  Hamilton,  Vermont  and  Massa- 
chusetts troops,  some  German  New  York  troops, 
under  Colonel  Bendix,  and  two  6-pounders  (field- 
pieces),  under  Lieutenant  Greble,  from  Newport- 
Newce.  The  latter  had  under  him  eleven  regu- 
lar artillerymen.  The  troops  from  the  two  points 
of  departure  were  to  be  joined,  in  the  night,  near 
Little  Bethel.  The  soldiers  wore  on  their  left 
arms  a  white  rag  or  handkerchief,  so  that  they 
might  recognize  each  other  in  the  dark.  Their 
watchword  was  "  Boston."  Lieutenant'-colonel 
Washburne  led  the  column  from  New i)ort-Ne wee, 
followed  by  Bendix  with  his  Germans.  Dury^ 
pushed  forward,  followed  by  Colonel  Townsend 
with  the  Troy  troops.  The  latter  and  Bendix 
approached  each  other  in  the  gloom,  near  Little 
Bethel,  the  ap]»ointi}d  place  of  junction.  Bendix 
and  his  men,  ignorant  of  the  order  to  wear  a 
white  badge,  were  without  it,  and  the  two  col- 
umns mistook  each  other  for  enemies.  The  Ger- 
mans opened  fire  on  Towuseud's  column.  After 
a  short  skinnish,  in  which  two  men  were  killed 
and  several  wounded,  the  mistake  was  discov- 
ered. Dury^e  and  Washburne,  hearing  the  fir- 
ing, hastened  their  march,  and  soon  joined  the 
confused  regiments.  The  insurgents  had  been 
warned  of  the  approaching  troops  by  the  firing, 
and  Brigadier-general  Pearce,  in  chief  command, 
sent  back  for  reinforcements,  as  a  surprise  was 
then  out  of  the  question.  The  insurgents  at 
Little  Bethel  fell  back  to  Big  Bethel,  four  or 
five  miles  distant,  and  all  of  them  at  the  latter 
place  were  on  tlie  alert.  There  were  about 
eighteen  hundred  insurgents  behind  works,  with 
several  pieces  of  cannon  in  battery.  The  Na- 
tionals, about  two  thousand  fivt^  hundred  strong, 
attacked  them  between  nine  and  t^n  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  June  10,  1861.  Troo])8  under 
Captains  Kilpatrick,  Bartlett,  and  Winslow  (all 
of  which  were  under  Lieutenant-colonel  G.  K. 
Warren,  of  the  Zouaves)  were  thrown  out  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  while  Lieutenant  Greble, 
with  his  two  little  tield-i)ieces,  kept  the  road. 
The  troops  on  each  side  of  the  road  were  finally 
driven  to  the  shelter  of  the  woods  by  a  storm  of 
shot  and  shell ;  but  Greble  continued  advancing, 
and  poured  a  rapid  and  effective  storm  of  grape 
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anil  CBulater  shot  from  liis  batl«ry.  Ho  held  liis 
liiisitiun  wbile  tbu  rest  of  tho  iirui.v  woa  pn-paT- 
iuKfiirsguiienkluMault.  At  nliuiitiioou  aclinif^o 
was  anitiicled,  witb  iutttnictiuna  to  dual)  aci'cwa 
n  iiioriwa,  tiauk  thn  works  of  the  iusurgoiitH,  aiiil 
ilrive  i>ut  the  occupants  at  tlio  point  of  thu  buy- 
niiKt.  Tbe  Kativiinis  were  neadf  Hiicccwiful, 
vbeii  a  jHirliou  of  tbeni  ivere  ilrivuu  back  by  a 
iniinlei'mui  fire  from  tlio  inBnr^iitii.  TIiLh  anil 
ntlici  adverse  circumstaiiuos  caiined  Pcnrcc  to 
(inliir  D  reti'rat.  All  of  Greble's  uioii  bad  been 
diiuibled  lint  Hve,  and  he  could  only  work  oiiu 
gnn.  He  waa  jiMt  linilwrinf;  tbetu  up,  ^hou  a 
shut  from  the  iiiHurgontsstrnck  a  glanuiiig  blow 
UI1  IiU  bead,  and  bo  fell  dead.  Major  Theoduru 
Wintbrup,  one  iif  CSeiieral  Bntler'B  aidii,  wan 
n1iH>  iiistantl;  kilkil  by  a  bnllet  team  a  North 
Carolina  driinuiier-bny.  Yonng  Greble's  body 
was  taken  to  Pliilailelplila,  wberu  it  lay  in  utAtv 
in  linle[>eiidencu  Hull,  and  was  buried  by  a  pub- 
lic tiiuGrol  uiidiT  the  ilirection  of  the  coiincilH 
of  the  coq>nTatioii.  Licuteiiiint  Oreble  was  tbe 
lltut  officer  of  the  rri^hir  amiy  of  tbu  Uiiit<Ml 
States  who  fell  in  tbe  Civil  War.  The  result 
of  tho  expc<litioii  to  Big  Bethel  was  naliiinal 
exasiwratiou  ami  nioi-ti Illation.  Tbe  Uiiionislti 
lost  sixti'on  killeit,  tliirty-four  votindod,  and 
ttve  missing.  Tbe  loss  of  the  insurgeuts  was 
triHiu);. 

Big  Black  River,  BATTtB  AT  (l*)4).  From 
CbaDipioii  Hills  (which  s<!u)  the  Cnnfederatus 
wore  punned,  and  bivouacked  that  iiiglit  ou 
tlie  bill  AVorl(H)kiu|{  Edwanls's  Slatiou  and  tlw 
forllle  plaiu  lirtwceu  it  and  the  Big  Black  Kir- 
•  r.  The  piiMuit  was  renewed  in  tbe  morning 
(May  17,  lritj.1),  but  the  Coufeilerates  wera  sooii 


Iowa  and  Wisconsin  troops,  to  charge.  They 
Hpraiig  fom'ard  with  cheers,  and  ilmve  the 
Confederates  to  their  iutrenchmeuts,  bnt  snf- 
flared  fearfully  from  au  eiitllading  tire  from  ■ 
curluin  ef  tbe  iusni-geuts'  breuatworks.  irbich 
pi'ostrHlcd  one  buiidrett  and  hfly  of  their  num- 
ber. Tlie  aasailanta  waded  a  shallow  bayon, 
and  charged  on  the  works  before  tbe  Coiiliider' 
ates  hod  time  to  reload.  Meanwhile,  tnaiiy  of 
those  wltbiii  ded  across  the  river,  and  commii- 
utcated  their  own  panic  to  the  ti-oo]is  there. 
They  exi>eclfld  the  Natiouals  would  immedi- 
ately cross  the  stream ;  so  they  burned  both 
bridges — cutting  ulf  the  retreat  of  their  coui- 
rniles,  who  were  yet  Sgiiliug.  They  ded  pell- 
mull  towanls  tho  defences  aroutid  Vicksburg. 
Thu  assailed  garrison,  about  fifteen  hutidml 
strong,  was  captaroii,  with  seventeen  ttnns, 
several  thonsoint  small  -  arms,  and  a  lariie 
quantity  of  slon>s.  They  lost,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  two  hundred  and  sixty-lwo  men. 
Gencrsl  Oxterhaus  of  the  Nationals  was  wouiiil- 
ed,  and  tho  command  of  his  troops  devolved 
upon  Brigadier -general  A.  L.  Lee.  8hflr|>- 
shoolets  in  Iho  works  on  the  liigh  banks 
neniw  (ho  river  oivered  the  reti-ent  of  the 
Con  federates,  and  for  hours  kept  tho  Nationals 
from  couHlTLictiuj!  floating  bridges.  Grunt's 
piuitoou  train  was  with  Sherman,  who  had 
Ik'iui  iiiskiiig  his  wav  from  Jackson  to  anoth- 
er point  (above)  on  the  Big  Black  River.  The 
Confederates  at  the  bridge  fled  to  Vickslinrg. 
A  floating  briilge  was  constructed,  and  at  the 
samo  time  ( May  18,  IUGS )  the  three  corps 
ei'nsBcd  tho  rive)',  and  began  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg  (which  see). 


foiMid  well  posted  on  Imtb  sides  of  tho  river,  |      Big  Bine  Iilck,  Batti.R  at  (17S2).      Parties 
bridge,  and  wero  strongly   of  Indians  and  Tories,  from  north  of  tho  Ohio, 


fortifled.  Behitn)  tlieir  defenceR 
em  side  of  Iho  river  wi>ro  several  brijtades  ; 
and  above  the  briilgi>  I'einlH'rton  had  c»n- 
strurfcd  a  pnsHage-wny  fur  tmotw,  comjioiied 
I   hulks  of  Hlenmbonts.      General 


harass  tlie  settlements  in  Ken- 
tnrky.  A  large  body  of  these,  beaded  by  Si- 
mon Girly,  n  eniel  whit'O  miserconl,  entered 
these  setlleuionts  in  Angnst,  17H2.  Tliey  were 
pnrKncd  by  alraut  one  hundred  and  eighty  n 


dlviHlon  led  the  Nationals,  and  first  engaged  1  under  Colonels  Todd,  Trigg,  and  Bonne,  who 
in  Iwttle;  and  very  soon  then'  was  a  lierce  rashly  attacked  them  (Aug.  10)  at  the  Big 
Htrngglo  between  the  two  armies  In  tbi-  thick  |  Blue  Liik,  where  the  rond  from  Mnysville  to 
forest  for  about  tliree  )i<mni,  when  ({ener.il  lii-xiiigton  croiweN  the  Licking  River  in  Niclio- 
Lawler.  commanding  Carr's  extreme  right,  Inn  County.  One  of  the  most  sanguinary  bst- 
gtve  on  order  fur  liis  brigade,  oumpusMl  of  ,  ties  ever  fought  iu  Kentucky  tbuu  and  there 


BIGELOW  I! 

orrntrrd.  The  Kentnckiaus  lost  8iitj--ii«veii 
tntin,  killMl,  noniKleil,  and  pri8onen ;  and,  af- 
t«T  a  wvere  Blriifu;le,  tbe  rent  escapoil.  The 
«laDght«T  iu  the  river  itdb  great,  tbn  ford  be- 
jiifC  crowded  with  white  people  awl  Indians, 
all  tiglithig  in  horrid  ronftiBiou.  The  fugi- 
tives were  keenly  poTsiietl  foe  tweuty  miles. 
This  WM  the  last  inrnniion  south  of  the  Ohio 
by  any  Inrge  hady  of  barbarians. 

Bisolovr,  Eraatus  BRionxM,  inventor,  wrs 
bom  at  West  Boylenluu,  Mass.,  April,  1814. 
Hi*  father  wat  a  cotton  manufacturer;  and 
thin  i«in,  brfiira  he  was  eightepn  years  of  age, 
had  invented  a  h.ind-loom  fur  ncaviug  suspen- 
■ler  nebbitiR.  In  1838  h»  obtained  a  patent 
for  an  aiitoniatio  loom  for  weaving  knotted 
connterpanes,  but  soon  made  great  im]>rove- 
lueiits.  In  1839  be  entered  into  a  contract 
Willi  a  I/iwell  ninnufnrturing  company  to  con- 
strrict  a  power-loom  for  weaving  two-ply  iu- 
)n«in  carpels  ( thfit  were  before  woven  ei- 
cbiHively  by  the  hand-loom,  which  conld  pro- 
duce ODly  eight  yards  a  day).   Tbe  new  power- 
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loom  first  produced  ten  or  twelve  yards  a  day. 
Its  capacity  has  since  been  doubled  by  improve- 
uents.     Mr.  Bigelow  died  Dec.  6, 1B79. 

Blg«low,  TiHOTHY,  was  bom  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Aug.  13,  1739;  died  there,  March  31, 
1790.  He  was  A  blacksmith  and  a  zealous  pa- 
triot; member  of  the  Provincial  Congress;  led 
mlniite-men  to  Cambridge;  and  occimipanied 
Arnold  in  bis  notable  expedition  to  Quebec  in 
1775,  where  he  -nan  niaile  a  priKoner.  As  colo- 
nel, be  assisted  in  tbe  capture  of  Bnrgoyne, 
and  was  active  in  some  of  tlio  stirring  scenes 
of  the  war  afrorwards.  Colonel  lligelow  was 
in  charge  of  tbe  Springfield  Arsenal  after  tbe 
war,  and  wns  one  of  the  original  grantees  of 
MontpelLer,  Vt. 

BUI  of  RlgbtA.  (See  Colonial  roliiy  of  Wta. 
ian  III.) 

BlllB  of  Credit,  FimtT,  ik  America.  The 
first  bills  of  credit,  or  pn|i«r-  money,  issued  in 
the  Eiiglisb  American  colonies  were  pnt  forth 
by  MiiB.sncbu»ctlH,in  1690,  to  pay  the  Troo|»i  who 


THE5  InieutecL  Bill  of  T^zm  ty  -^ 
SKjii/rvgx  due  from.  iKe  Madadxufetf.^ 
CoLffny  to  tKe-^IIeiror  Ifiall  tc-pn  value-^ 
equal  to  m.on.ey  8cIKaUtft-Ticcoi-a\ugly-a 
accfrptedty  tkt  Jrea-fuTCT  ^/naKecetvc^s 
fuboTcLLnatft.  to  kim.  in-allPutUck  p  aym. : 
a/nA.^or  aiy  Stock,  at  ayriy tLTTL^,  i^i-tke~a'3» 
TreafliTry-  Boltorutn^  New-t  nglam-oU 
KfcTixary  ttic  tkircU  lOQOcoBy  OroLer  of 


successfnl.  The  men 
had  suffered  froni 
sickness ;  hail  not 
gniiied  expected 
plnndpr;  and  when 
they  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton (Dec.,  1690),  dii«- 
giiBted  aud  out  of 
temper,  tlietreasnry 
of  the  colony  lia<l 
beeoniH  exbauHled, 
and  there  was  no 
money  to  pay  them. 
They  threatened  a 
ri<it.  The  General 
Court  resolved  to 
isane  bills  of  credit. 


varying  from  five 
abillings  to  five 
punndH,  receivablo 
iu  payment  of  taxes, 
and  redeemable  out 
of  any  money  in 
the  treasury.  The 
total  amoinitoftbis 

sued  was  a  little 
more  than  Si:{3.000; 
but  long  before  t  ha t 
limit  was  reached 
^„  ,  tlt«  bills  ileprccialed 

rCJmita  one  half.  Tho  Gen- 
tbcircredit  in  1691, 
by  making  Ihi'ui  a 
leKnl  tcMiler  in  nil 
payniciitH.  Tho  timt 
issue  was  in  Feb- 
ruary, lUttl,  though 
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Muruh.     (S«e  Old  and  Xew  Slglr.) 

BiU>  of  Credit.  First,  in  Viiuiima. 
thb  Virgiiiiu  AHwnihly  vuled  «100,(K)0 
the  BUp|iort  of  tliK  culnnial  wrvice  in  I 
[leiidinjf  Fi'aiK.'h  niid  Imliau  War.    lu 
liutiiHi    i>r  t1i«   tHXPH   impuKMl   to  miii 
nmoiint,  tLc  Anwmlily  tiiULoriiwil  t1)a 


1 


—  tLu   tlritt   I'Uiiur-uiouey   put   pnrcli 


tn>iiBiiry 
furtli  ill  Vii'giij 

Bills  of  Credit,  in  Massaciiusetth.  Whon 
au  ei|ioiUtiuii  fur  itie  uuiiiiiiwit  uf  Cutinda  won 
det«nuiiieil  on  iii  ITll,  tliu  cruAit  uf  tbu  Eiig- 
liHli  troiiaiiry,  oxIianHt*-!!  l>y  coxlly  van,  wan 
eii  luiT  nt  Itiwtoti  thiit  iiiibiiily  wuiilil  piirclium 
tiilla  iipuu  it  iviiLont  nii  eiidiiriH-nietit,  vhirh 
Miisttai-biiiuitiR  fiiriiiNhud  in  (be  fiirm  of  bills  of 
ci't'dit  to   tbe   ninoiiut  uf  about  ;$:iOO,OUO,  ud- 


"He  SMike  by  tbe  sword  calm  repoeu 

III  1755,  [ "'"'«'  tbe  aiiHpiccD  of  freedom." 

townrdH  '■     BUlB  of  Credit,  IsniAN.    During  the  war  In 

im-    1763  (M-u  Ponliaifi  War),  Poiitiae  eetablidied  n 

tid- i  cominiHMary  dH]iartinent  with  «  carefHI  Itead; 

tliiH   and  dnriug  tliu  eiegu  of  Delniit  (1763-64)  he 

ig»ned  pTOniisaory  notes,  or  bills  of  credit,  ( 


TWENTY  FOUR  SHILLINGS 


ceO""''^, 


Au.^^  18.  177  J- 


vanced   tn    llie   inrn^banN   nlin   . 

ticrt   uitli   pnivinions.       Tlio   \^n\ 

papur-monry  to  Ibi-  nnionnt  of  nlxi 

to  meet  \t»  cbam  of  tbu  RX|>i!iiNi-N  uf  tlic  p 

IHMcd  es]>F<lil)oii.     Aftpr  the  jiffiiir  ut  Lexinf;-    ^ 

ton  and  C'oiiciinl,  tbo  jiatriotH  of  Mitswu'liiiNctts  '  imT.  '  lln  i^-adnntrit 


food  fur  lits  warrioiTs.  Theee  billn 
upon  birch  bulk,  Bud  eigiietl  with 
hia  totem — tbe  liguru  of  mi  utter;  and  so  high- 
ly noB  that  rhief  cHtccmeil  by  tbe  Frrnch  iii- 
babitants  for  his  tnlcgrity  that  Ibeso  billn  vem 
received  by  tliom  without  heiiitAtiun.  Unliki* 
our  Coiitiuuntnl  billx  uf  ciedlt,  these  Indlmi 
notes  were  nil  redeemed. 

Bird's   Folnt,   opposite  Cnim  (nhicli   Me), 
WUH  tiurly  fortilied  by  the  Nutiuiial  trooiie.     It 

wHM  <m  the  west  side  of  Ibe  Mississippi 

Ri\er,  a  few  feet  higher  thau  Cuiro,  m 
tlint  a  battery  upon  it  would  completely 
connnand  the  lattcr-iinniod  place.  The 
ConfiHlerateswereaiixiuiistueecnrDthii 
point,  and  to  thai  end  General  Pillow, 
who  wuB  col  lee  ring  Coufcderate  troops 
in  western  Tenneesi^,  worked  with  great 
energy.  When  Governor  JackKon,  of 
Miasouri,  rniMMl  tbo  stnndnrd  uf  revolt 
at  JcH'erson  Cily,  with  Sterling  Price  as 
military  euMmiaiiiler,  General  Lyon,  in 
ciiminaiid  of  the  dojuirluent,  moved 
mora  vigonitinly  in  tlia  work  already 
begun  ill  the  furtiBcBti<m  of  Bird'sPuiot. 
ilis  attention  had  been  culled  to  tbe  im- 
portance uf  the  KiKJt  by  Captain  Ueuham 
of  the  engiiii-eiii,  who  couslnieted  the 
nuvks.  Tliey  were  made  no  strong  tbat 
tliiiy  might  defy  any  force  the  inanrgeuta 
might  bring  agiiitiHt  tlieni.  With  tlwMi 
opponitn  poiDtd  K[>  fortilie<l,the  Natioiialii 
controllinl  a  great  portion  of  tbe  uavi- 
gatiim  of  the  MiHsisatppi  River. 

BiTg«,  IltNHY  V/.,  wan  bom  at  Nor- 
wich. Conn.,  and  was  one  of  Gorenior 
Dnckinghnin's  aids  when  the  Civil  War 
begun,  lie  cntere*!  the  service  in  Jane, 
Mil,  as  major,  and  curly  in  1863  waa 
innile  colonel.  Fur  services  on  tbe  Lower 
MimiHsippi  he  was  made  brigodier-gen- 
erul.  »epl.  It).  I(j63.  He  was  in  the  Bed 
KAsi-KT  nute.  River  campaign  and  in  Sheridan's  cam- 

paign ill  Ibe  Shenanduab  Valley  in  18S4. 
pplinl  tlic '  In  .Inne,  lwi5,  lie  uhh  appointed  to  cummoud  the 
nee   iHHiii'd    military  district  of  Savuunah. 

iAO.CNN)!      Bimey,  JjMKn  0.,  an   earnest  advocate  of 

ili-slavery  viewa,  wna  bum  at  Danville,  Ky., 

Feb.  4,17112;  die«l  at  EnglewcHNl,  N.  J.,  Nov.  24, 

Ci'llegc  uf  Now  Jer- 


"I., 


nMKlu  vipiroiw  iirepnrotions  for  war.  On  May  j  „.y  (prinwitun)  in  1812:  Mtiidii-d  law  with  A.  J. 
B,  ITTB,  the  Proviucial  CongrenH  fomtally  re- 1  DalluR,  of  I'hibdclphia:  and  began  lis  practice 
lioaiioeil  alh-giaiiee  to  thi>  Itritisli  jxiwer,  and  in  Kirntueky  in  1814.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
jirepared  for  rlie  payment  of  an  aniiy  to  n-aist  Smte  l^gielatiiru  nt  the  age  of  twenty-two ;  be- 
■II  eiicToui-hini'iitH  11)1011  their  KlHTtiiH.  They  '.  cuDie  a  planter  in  Atubaina;  served  in  the  Ala- 
mlan  anthurixed  (in  August)  tbn  isMie  uf  bills  of  bmiiitLi-giKlalnre;  ami  prncliwd  law  in  Hunt»- 
eradit,  or  paper-muney,  in  the  funu  of  ti-easiiry  ville.  Removing  to  Keiitiiiky  in  Id34,be  eman- 
notM,  to  the  amuuiit  of  t37&,000,  making  tlieiii  cipaled  his  ohives,  and  ptopused  to  print  them 
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An  anti- slavery  paper.  He  could  not  find  a 
printer  to  undertake  it ;  so  he  went  to  Ohio  aud 
eAtablished  one,  at  great  personal  nsk,  the  oppo- 
sition to  *' abolitionists ''  then  being  very  vehe- 
ment everywhere.  About  1836  he  was  in  New 
York  as  Secretary  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Siiciety,  aud  tric^l  to  build  up  a  political  party 
np<>u  that  sole  issue.  He  went  to  England  in 
1840.  and  took  part  in  the  anti- slavery  move- 
ments there.  In  1B44  he  was  the  candidate  of 
the  •*  Liberty  Party"  (which  see)  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Republic,  the  result  of  which  was 
not  only  his  own  defeat,  but  that  of  Henry  Clay, 
the  candidate  of  the  Whig  party  for  the  same 
office.  Mr.  Biniey  was  the  father  of  the  merito- 
rious general  David  Bell  Biniey,  who  di<l  excel- 
lent service  for  the  Union  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  8, 18(>4. 

Black  Cockade,  The.  Ever  since  Minister 
Adet's  proclamation  the  Democrats,  or  frleiKls 
of  the  French,  had  worn  the  tri-colored  cock- 
a*le.  (See  Cockade  Proclamation.)  When,  in  the 
Hpring  of  1798,  PrcHideut  Adams  took  strong 
ground  against  France,  a  decided  war  spirit 
\vai«  aroused  throughout  the  country;  a<ldresses 
pourwl  in  on  the  President;  and  everywhere 
were  seen  evidences  of  a  rellex  of  opinion  which 
nustaine<l  the  President.  In  Philadelphia,  an 
•'Address  to  the  l^resident,*'  signed  by  five  thou- 
Mand  citizens,  was  presented  to  Adams ;  and  this 
was  followed  by  an  address  by  the  yonng  men 
of  the  city,  who  went  in  a  bo<ly  to  deliver  it, 
many  of  them  wearing  black  cocka<les  —  the 
same  which  were  worn  in  the  American  army 
during  the  Revolution.  This  was  done  in  the 
way  of  defiance  to  the  tri- colored  cockades. 
From  this  circumstance  was  derived  the  term, 
so  familiar  to  politicians  three  fourths  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  of  "  Black  Cockade  Federalists."  It 
became,  in  time,  a  term  of  reproach,  and  the 
wearers  were  exposetl  to  personal  attacks. 

Black  Hawk  (Ma-ka-toe-mish-kia-kiah)  was 
bom  at  KasknHkia,  111.,  in  17()7.  lie  was  a  Pota- 
watomie  by  birth,  but  became  a  noted  chief  of 
the  S:ics  and  Foxes.  He  was  accounted  a  brave 
when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  soon  after- 
wanlH  led  expi'ditious  of  war -parties  against 
the  Osage  Indians  in  Missomi  and  the  Chero- 
kees  in  Georgia.  He  became  head  chief  of  the 
Sacs  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  old  (1788). 
Inflamed  by  Tecumtha  anti  presents  from  the 
British  agents,  he  joiue<1  the  British  in  the  war 
of  1812-15,  with  the  commissiou  of  brigadier- 
general,  leading  about  five  hundred  warriors. 
He  again  reappears  in  history  in  hostilities 
against  the  white  |)eople  on  the  northwestern 
frontier  settlements  in  1832.  (See  Black  Hawk 
ffar.)  He  opposed  the  removal  of  the  Sacs  and 
F*oxe8  to  lands  west  of  the  MissiHsippi  after  they 
had  ceded  those  east  of  that  stream ;  and  this 
was  the  origin  of  the  war.  He  did  not  long 
survive  that  conflict.  He  died  at  his  camp  on 
the  River  Dea  Bfoines,  Oct.  3,  l^iS. 

Black  Hawk  "War,  Tiik.     In  1832  eight  of 
a  party  of  Chippewiis,  on  a  vi^it  to  Fort  Snel- 
liug,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  | 
were  killed  or  wonuded  by  a  party  of  Sioux. ; 


Four  of  the  latter  were  afterwards  captured  by 
the  commander  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Snelling 
and  delivered  up  to  the  Chippewas,  who  imme- 
diately shot  them.  The  chief  of  the  Sioux  (Red 
Bin!)  resolved  to  be  revenged,  and  he  and  some 
companions  killed  several  white  people.  Gen- 
eral Atkinson,  in  conmiand  in  the  northwest, 
fmally  captured  Red  Bird  and  a  party  of  Winne- 
bagoes.  Red  Bird  died  in  prison  soon  after- 
wards, when  Black  Hawk,  a  fiery  chief  of  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  and  an  ally  of  the  Sioux,  having 
been  released  from  confinement,  at  once  began 
hostilities  against  the  white  people  on  the  fron- 
tier. General  Gaines  marched  to  the  village  of 
the  Sacs,  when  they  humbly  sued  for  peace.  At 
the  same  time  Black  Hawk  aud  a  band  of  fol- 
lowers were  murdering  the  Menomonees,  who 
were  friendly  to  the  white  inhabitants.  Black 
Hawk  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  General  At- 
kins<m  took  the  field  against  him;  but  in  July 
the  cholera  broke  out  among  the  troops,  and 
whole  companies  were  almost  destroyetl.  In 
one  instance  only  nine  survived  out  of  a  corps 
of  208.  Atkinson  was  reinforceil,  aud,  with  a 
command  greatly  superior  to  that  of  Black 
Hawk,  presscMl  him  so  closely  that  the  latter 
sent  the  women  and  children  of  his  band  down 
the  Mississippi  in  canoes  and  prepared  for  a 
final  struggle.  A  seveixj  fight  occurred  (Aug.  1, 
1832)  on  Bad  Axe  River,  in  which  twenty-three 
Indians  were  killed  witliont  loss  to  the  troops. 
The  contest  was  between  four  hundred  Indians 
and  some  United  States  troops  on  board  the 
steamboat  Warrior,  which  had  been  sent  up  the 
river.  After  the  fight  the  fVarrior  returned  to 
Prairie  du  Chien.  Tlie  contest  was  renewed  the 
next  moniing  between  Black  Hawk  and  troops 
led  by  General  Atkinson,  when  the  Indians  were 
defeated  and  dispersed,  with  a  considerable  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded,  and  thirty-six  of  their 
w<»ineu  and  children  made  prisoners.  There  were 
eight  of  the  troops  killed  and  seventy -seven 
wounded.  Black  Hawk  was  ]mi'sned  over  the 
Wisconsin  River,  and  at  a  strong  position  the 
fugitive  chief  made  a  stand  with  about  three 
hundred  men.  After  a  severe  battle  for  three 
hours,  he  fled,  and  barely  escaped,  with  the  loss  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  bravest  warri(M-s  aud 
his  second  in  cimimand.  The  chief  himself  was 
finally  captured  by  a  party  of  friendly  Winne- 
bagoes  and  given  up  to  (ieneral  Steele  at  Prairie 
du  Chien.  Treaties  were  then  made  with  the 
hostile  tribes  by  which  the  United  States  ac- 
quired valuable  lands  on  favorable  terms.  Black 
Hawk,  his  two  sons,  and  six  principal  chiefs 
were  retained  as  hostages.  The  chief  and  his 
sons  were  taken  to  Wasliington  to  visit  the  Pres- 
ident; and  then  they  were  shown  some  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  North  and  East  to  impress 
them  with  the  greatness  of  the  American  i)eople. 
The  h«)stages,  after  confinement  in  Fortn»ss  Mon- 
roe, wei*e  liberated  at  Fort  Armstrong,  Rock  Isl- 
and, 111.,  in  August,  1833.  Black  Hawk  being 
deposed,  Keokuk  was  made  chief  of  tiie  Sacs 
and  Foxes,  when  the  former  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  where  he  died  in  1838. 
Black  Republican  was  the  name  ap])lied  in 
derision  to  the  Republican  party  formed  iu  185C, 
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bfcuniie  of  llicir  f]'li-ti<]KhL|i  l'i>r  the  blnck  bnniln- '  I'liilpr  niver  of  a  sliitlloir  protonce,  tbe  ■leniii- 
iiiuii  ill  tll■^  SuiitLi'i'ti  lDtHti>8  niid  tlieir  ftHortn  oliip  ISIark  Il'arrioF,  bv)uii);lij)(  tu  citizens  of  iliv 
for  thu  rvMlricllon  of  l.lio  slave  system  uf  labor,  i  Uiiitud  Slates,  was  wizoil  (Feb.  28,  ltS4)  at 
Fur  suvuml  j-eara  it  was  usvil  n«  a  t«nii  of  re-  Havana,  by  order  of  tbe  Spaiiiitl)  anthoritiea  in 
proncii.  Culia,  ami  tbe  vesael  and  cargo  were  declared 

BUok  Rock,  Sl-rpihsk  of  (tHl»).     On  the  |  coiiliiscatcd.      Tbis  flagrant  otLtrajra  arooHed  a 
Iltli   of  Jnly,  tl4i:t,  Lientennnt - colimcl   Cecil    bitter  feeling  OKninst  those  authorities;  aiid  a 


ItiHtih«)i|i,  with  a  motley  ]iarty  of  rcgiili 
iiiiiIiniiH,  and  IiidiaiiH,  iibimt  four  hiiiiilreil  in 
iiiiiiilicr,  cmtutefi  tbe  Nint;nra  River  and  luiiUeil 
»  little  lieliiv  Klnrk  KiH:k  (which  yrait  a  navnl 
MtMtivn,  two  milea  bfhiw  ItntTsilo),  jtist  before 
iluyliglit.  Ilia  ol>jvct  vrus  to  surprise  und  capl- 
im  tliu  Ktii'i'i^oD.  and  eH)>ecial1y  tlio  lar)^  tiuau- 
tily  of  sti>rMi  cullected  Ihcro  by  the  Americuns; 
alM)  tbo  Hhi]>-ynnl.  Thi-se  were  defended  by 
only  nboiit  two  hi)ndre<)  militia  and  a  dozen 
DH-ii  in  n  block-koiiMi.  Tboro  ivoro  aomn  iufmi- 
Iry  mid  dniKuoii  rccTnits  from  tho  Siiutb  on  their 
way  ti>  Fort  UcofKo,  besidni  a  little  naire  than 
•me  hnndred  Indiana  nniler  t)i«  young  Ciini- 
|ilsiil<.>r,  who  bud  lieen  etliicated  nt  Pliiladelpliin, 

und  iiad  sfone  buck        -  -    -- 

lii-ad-dn-HH.    Tbe'fi 


was  mnde  in  the  House  uf  KepreMUta- 
tives  to  eiiRpriid  tbe  neutrality  lawt  aiid  cnnt- 
pel  those  olBi'iuli  t«  act  more  jnstly.  A  better 
measure  woa  adopteil.  A  special  messenger  was 
BGiit  to  Madrid,  with  itintnictiuua  to  the  Ameri- 
can miniHt«r  there,  Mr.  Sunl^  to  demand  from 
the  SpaniNh  govcrnitifliit  imnietliate  redress  in 
the  foim  of  bideiunilicalioii  to  tlie  owners  of  the 
vessel  in  the  nmonut  of  #300,000.  Tlie  Spanish 
government  juHtiliud  the  oiitraice,  and  tbisjuati- 
lication,  oiHTiititig  with  othe^  causes  for  irrita- 
tion, led  to  tbo  famuiis  cniisullation  of  American 
mlnisteis  in  Europe  known  as  the  "  Ostend  Con- 
ference." {Ser  (iiiU-iid  ila»t/r»to.)  Meanwhile  the 
t"'!!'*'''^'''*''*"'  "f  tbe  outrage  liecnme  alarmed,  and 
bis  biniikut  and  fenllif^r  thu  Uaptain-^^cm-ritl  of  Cuba,  with  pretended 
under  the  com-   gi'iivrosity.  oltiiii'd  to  give  up  the  vessel  and 


III)  of  (Jeneral  Peii-r  li.  Piirti-r,  tEien  ut  bis  cargo  on  tint  imyiueut,  by  thu  owners,  (if  a  tine 
iHniiu  near  Dlark  Kwk.  Uiiwhopp  niirprised  <>r  $60110.  Tliey  complied,  but  under  protest, 
the  ramp  at  lllack  Ruck,  when  tbe  militia  fled  Tlie  goveniuieiits  of  tbe  Uuileil  fttales  and 
lu  Biitt'alo,  leaving  flieir  artillery  lieliiiid.  I'or-  i^l>n<"  finally  uiaile  an  amicable  wttb-nient. 
ter  narrowly  escaiied  i-aplnre  in  Ilia  own  house.  '  Blaokbum'a  Ford,  Battle  at  (1«61).  Pre- 
Ilit  liosteiKfl  towards  JtiilTahi,  rallied  a  part  of  limiuaiy  to  the  severe  conflict  at  Bull's  Run 
tlH>  mililia,  and,  with  Ufly  volunteer  citiatuN,  I  Mnly  'Jl,  IHGl)  was  a  sharp  flgbt  on  llie  unie 
proeeiMted  to  attat'k  the  invMlers.  At  the  same  stream,  nt  lllarkbuni's  Font.  This  fonl  vm 
time  forty  luiliaiia  roso  from  an  arnhnsli  in  a  gnonled  by  a  Confederate  force  under  General 
ravine  and  rubbed  uiioii  the  iiivoilers  with  the  JaiiH-a  LnngHlrpel.  Scmie  National  troopi  au- 
a)ipalliiig  war-whooi>.  The  frigbteiici)  Uriliah,  derCieueral  D.  Tyler— a  pail  of  McDowell's  ad- 
afler  u  very  brief  eontest.  fled  in  coiiAision  to  '  vancing  army  (see  /liilFt  Hhk) — went  out  tow- 
iheir  lioatH,  and,  with  their  c»mmaudi-r,  hastily  '  arils  this  furd  on  a  rccouunissaTice  on  tbe  Itilh. 
de|iarted  fur  the  Canada  shore,  followed  by  vol-  The  troops  consisted  of  KieliardHon's  brigade,  a 
leys  ftiini  Anteriean  miiHkets.  In  the  flight  Bis-  s<l>iadron  of  cavulry,  and  Ayivs's  battery.  Slier- 
ahupp  was  mortally  wounded.  He  wasagallant  I  uiuii's  brigade  nan  held  iti  resen'e.  He  found 
young  man,  only  thirty  yearn  of  age.  He  was  I  tbo  Confederates  there  in  strong  force,  pnnly 
Tten  to  his  quarters  at  Lniuty's  Ijine,  where   eoncealeil  by  woods.     Hoping  U>  draw  their  tire 


he  died  li< 


r,  AFfAIK  11 

tweeti  the  Spanish  aiithnritb-n 
United  States,  on  accoiii 


Imritory  wf  tbe  former  from  that  of  the  Uttti-r.  -,  Coufuderatvs  seventy. 


and  discover  tlieir  exact  poxilion,  a  20-iKinnd 
cannon  of  Ayres's  battery  fireil  a  sliot  at  ran- 
diun  among  them.  A  battery  in  view  ouly  re- 
sponded with  grniie-shol.  Riehnrdson  sent  for- 
uunl  the  Second  Michigan  regiment  as  skir- 
mishers, who  were  soon  eiigngwi  in  a  liot  cou- 
test  on  low  ground.  Tbe  Thinl  Michigan.  First 
MoHsarhnseltM,  nnil  Twelfth  New  Vork  puslied 
forwaril,  aiid  were  sonu  flgliting  severely.  Cav- 
alry and  two  liowitzKTH  were  n<-rce1y'aiMiai1e«l 
by  inuaketry  and  a  concealed  battery,  when  tbe 
Nulionals,  grenlly  outnumbered,  recoile<l  and 
ivithdrew  iH-hind  Ayres's  battery  on  a  hill. 
JitHt  tlieii  Sliennan  eaino  up  with  his  brigade, 
when  Ayres's  battery  again  opened  tiro,  and  for 
an  hour  un  urlillery  duel  was  kept  np,  the  Con- 
rederatns  n'ii|«nuliiig,  gun  for  gun,  Satistled 
that  he  could  not  Hunk  the  Confederates, 
MrDoweli  ordered  tbe  wimlo  body  to  fall  back 
to  Cenln^ville.  Tlie  Confe.leraiea  calle<l  this 
the  "  Italtio  of  null's  Run,"  aud  that  which  the 
NulioiialH  ileKiguutii  by  that  name  they  called 
Ihi.' ''  Itiitlle  of  Manassns."  Tlie  loss  of  the  com- 
hiitaiilHat  lllacklmnrH  Fonl  was  nearly  equal — 
Lif  the  Nationals  seventy-three,  and  of  the 
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Blaokstock'S)  Battijs  at  (1780).     General       Bladensburg;,  Battle  at  (1814).  General  Wiii- 

Sumter  bad  collected  a  small  force  near  Char-  der  bad  continually  warned  the  President  and 

lotte,  N.  C.y  and  with  tbese  returned  to  South  his  cabinet  of  the  danger  to  the  national  capital 

Carolina.    (See  Fishing  Creek.)    For  many  weeks  from  a  contemplated  invasion  by  the  British, 

be  annoyed  the  Britisb  and  Tories  very  much.  The   obstinate   and   opinionated  Secretary   of 

Comwallis,  who  called  him  the*' Carolina  Game-  War  (Armstrong)  would  not  listen;  but  when 

cock/'  tried  hard  to  catch  him.   Tarleton^Wem-  Admiral  Cochrane  appeared  in  Chesapeake  Bay 

ysM,  and  others  were  sent  out  for  the  purpose,  with   a  powerful   land   and   naval   force,  the 

On  the  night  of  Nov.  12, 1780,  Major  Wemyss,  at  alarmed  secretary  gave  Winder  a  carte  hlanche, 

the  bead  of  a  British  detachment,  fell  upon  him  almost,  to  do  as  be  pleased  in  defending  the 

near  the  Broad  River,  but  was  repulsed.     Eight  capital.     Commodore  Joshua  Barney   was   in 

days  afterwards  he  was  encamped  at  Black-  command  of  a  flotilla  in  the  bay,  composed  of 

8t4>ck's  plantation,  on  the  Tyger  River,  in  Union  an  armed  schooner  and  thirteen  barges.     These 

Di.strict,  where  he  was  joined  by  some  Georgians  were  driven  into  the  Patuxent  River,  up  which 

under  Colonels  Clarke  and  Twiggs.     There  he  the  flotilla  was  taken  to  a  point  beyond  the 

was  attacked  by  Tarleton,  when  a  sevei-e  battle  reach  of  the  British  vessels,  and  where  it  might 

ensued  (Nov.  20).     The  British  were  repulsed  assist  in  the  defence  of  either  Washington  or  Bal- 

with  a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of  about  three  timore,  whichever  city  the  British  might  attiick. 

hundred,  while  the  Americans  lost  only  three  To  destroy  this  flotilla,  more  than  five  thousand 

killed  and  five  wounded.     General  Sumter  was  regulars,  marines,  and  negroes  were  landed  at 

among  the  latter,  and  was  detained  from  the  Benedict,  with  three  cannons;  and  the  British 

tield  several  months.  commander.  General  Robert  Ross,  boasted  that 

-ot^^y t, ^   i^    Tsv^j^   x-i ^       r.  li®  would  wipe  out  Barney's  fleet,  and  dine  in 

Blackstone  in   Rnode  laland.      Governor  x\t    u-     *.      1\  ^  o     a        m    \       ^  i    • 

XT-   i.1         r       1         i.1      ou  i.  /i.^  Washington  the  next  Sunday.    The  boast  being 

W  inthrop  found  on  the  Shawmut  (the  penin-  ,  ^       .  ..  ^         i    i»      ^i      i 

t      r  ^    i,     \  i-i.  xxi      J.I  1  known,  great  exertions  were  made  for  the  de- 

Bula  of  Boston)  a  solitary  settler  there  named  ^  *J,Z^  -x  i      n  ^  wr-    i         ^•       i 

T^^     I    4.  a  r*  j     u  •     j  fcucc  of  the  Capital.     General  Winder,  relieved 

Blackstone.      Soon   afterwards   he  received  a  «  x    •   x  H  j  xi         x  i 

^  4.    r  «^  ri      1  r        ^i  x  from  restraint,  called  upon  the  veteran  general 

grant  of  fiftj'  acres  of  land  from  the  new  town  ^  ,  ..     xi   /        v    /i#mw  \    ^^  r»  w  * 

r«    *^      1     *   1  *i  I,-  1  I.       ij        1x1  Samuel  Smith  (see /'or*  J/f/^in)  of  Baltimore,  to 

of  Boston  plante-il  there,  which  he  sold,  and  then  ,    .  x  i  •      t   •  •         r      -i-*-  j  n  i 

_...',        ., ,         '       ...  '  .,        „  bring  out  his  division  of  militia,  and  General 

went  into  the  wilderness  with  some  cattle.     He  ,r     \t  r  ixr    x  •     ^  x   i  x      .. 

1     1  1  r^.  r*     1      1  1    *  1  ij       X       1  Van  Ness,  of  Washington,  was  requested  to  st a- 

had  left  England  because  ho  could  not  endure  ..       .        V   •      i        r  xu        -i-x-      rxi.    i^-  x  •  * 

the  "  lords  bisbons  "  and  he  likwl  the  "  lords  *^^"  ^"^^  bngades  of  the  militia  of  the  District 

,  _., „        1    XX         mix  X  J  1  •  of  Columbia  at  Alexandria.    Winder  also  calle<l 

brethren  '  no  better.     Blackstone  seated  him-  ^         i      x         is_         n  xu        -tx-      t  x  •  *       r 

,*       .,  .         r  XI     T>      X     1    i.  «•  for  volunteers  from  all  the  militia  distncts  oi 

self  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Pawtucket  Riv-  »r      i      i      ^-i  i  o    -xu  xi  i    i 

,         T,  A»r.,i-         r       II'         I.  Marviand.     General  Smith  promptly  responded, 

er,  where  Roger  W  illiams  found  bun  when,  on  ,    .  \ ,         „  »  ,      .        *        *    •!       '      xr 

,  .     I      .  ,     °  ^    -         ,,         I       ^x     1  X  but  the  call  for  volunteers  was  not  very  eflfec- 

his  banishment  from   Massachusetts,  he   went  x     i      »r  u-i    xi     r>  -x-  i       i     i     i  i 

.   .     .,     v^  •  .  Ill     1    X        J- J  tual.     Meanwhile  the  British,  who  ha<l  pnrsued 

into  the  Narraganset  country.     Blackstone  did  „  xi     «  x         *  •     i  i- 

4.  »^^  -«.i  :         -xi   ATT-ii-  1     1  Barney  up  the  Patuxent  in  barges,  were  disap- 

not  sympathize  with  Williams,  and  always  ac-        •   f » i       a    •  .1  f  »    tl  * 

kuowledged   his   allegiance   to   Massachusetts.  R**"*  ^  \       ^*^"^8   ^^   c  **"ce     or     ^^,*1^^    ;  ** 

u^  -,„»  Ii.^  «-..*  ^u-*        xxi      •     131     1    I  t     J  Commo<lore  blew  up  his  flotilla  at  Pig  Point 

He  was  the  first  white  settlor  in  Rhode  Island,  ,.        oo  tot;ix        i      -^i    i  •  i      *       i   ♦ 

,.,.,.,..  ,    -        1-       xu        1  (Aug.  22,  1814),  and  with  his  men  hastened   U* 

but  did  nothing  towards  founding  the  colony.  \  .     ,,r-    i        xi-    i      i       _x  wn       ry 

**  &  .7  jQjy  Winder  at  his  headquarters.     When  Gen- 

Blackwater,  Battle  at  tub.  Late  in  1861  oral  Ross  arrived,  perceiving  Barney's  flotilla  t-o 
the  department  of  Missouri  was  enlarged,  and  be  a  smoking  ruin,  he  passed  on  to  Upper  Marl- 
General  Henry  W.  Halleck  was  placed  in  com-  borough,where  a  roadle^l  directly  to  Washiiigt^ui 
mand  of  it.  General  Price  had  been  there  rap-  city,  leaving  Admiral  Cockburn  (see  AmphibiouH 
idly  gathering  Confederate  forces  in  Missouri ;  Warfare)  in  charge  of  the  Britisb  flotilla  of 
and  General  John  Pope  was  placed  in  command  barges.  To  oppose  this  formidable  force,  Winder 
of  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  oppose  him.  had  less  than  three  thousand  eiTcctive  men,  most 
Pope  acted  with  great  vigor  and  skill.  He  ofthem undisciplined;  and  he  prudently  retreated 
inade  a  short-,  sharp,  and  decisive  campaign.  t4>wards  Washington,  followed  by  Ross,  who  bad 
Detachments  from  his  camp  struck  telling  blows  been  joined  by  Cockbuni  and  his  sailors  ready 
here  and  there.  One  was  inflicted  by  General  for  plunder.  That  night  (Aug.  23)  the  British 
Jefferson  C.Davison  the  Black  water,  near  Mil-  encamped  within  ten  iniies  of  the  capital.  At 
ford,  which  much  disheartened  the  Secessionists  the  latter  place  there  was  great  excitement,  an<l 
of  that  state.  Davis  found  the  insurgents  in  a  there  were  sleepless  vigils  kept  by  soldiers  and 
woode<l  bottom  opposite  bis  own  forc<»s.  He  civilians.  UncertAiu  whether  Washington  city 
carried  a  well-guardeil  bridge  by  storm,  and  fell  or  Fort  Washington  was  the  intendetl  destina- 
u|Mm  the  Confe<lerates  with  such  vigor  that  tion  of  the  invaders,  Winder  left  a  force  near 
they  retreated  in  confusion,  and  were  so  closely  Bladensburg  (four  miles  from  the  capital),  and 
pnrsuetl  that  they  surrendered,  in  number  about  with  other  troops  closely  watched  the  highwayx 
1300,  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  spoils  of  vie-  lemling  in  other  directions.  The  anxious  Pres- 
t^iF}'  were  800  horses  and  mules,  1000  stand  of  ident  and  bis  cabinet  were  awake  that  night, 
arms,  and  over  70  wagons  loaded  with  tents,  and  at  dawn  the  next  morning  (Aug.  24),  while 
baggage,  ammunition,  and  supplies  of  every  Winder  was  in  consultation  with  them  at  his 
kind.  In  a  brief  space  of  time  the  power  of  the  headquarters,  a  courier  came  in  hot  haste  to  tell 
insurgents  in  that  quarter  was  paralyzed,  and  them  that  the  British  were  marching  on  Bla- 
Hiilleck  complimented  Pope  on  his  *'  brilliant  densbnrg.  Winder  sent  troops  immediately  to 
campaign.''  reinforce  those  already  there,  and  soon  followed 
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in  pcrMiii.  Thp  ovcrwlHiliniiiK  iiiiiii1ii»r  <if  llii» ; 
iiivndi'n  i>iir  liiH  littltt  uriiiy  iu  (rri-iii  iiitril.  IU> ' 
WUH  vitiuiH^lli'il  to  Uubt  ur  i.iim!iiil<!r ;  Iw  ilioiu^ 
Ui  flRlit,  uikI  uI  a IKilu  iiuHt.  iimiii  II  Kitviri-  i-iiii- 
ttwt  lH-|;nii'  Tliv  lnii>]i'i  iiiiiIit  (luui-nil  VVitiiliT, , 
iuuliiilhiK  tliiHw  fiwii  llnllimoiii  (ul)uiit  'i-ilH}) 
mill  dvluuliiiii-iilM  ut  varliiiiH  {xiiiitH  wnfcliiii;! 
(lilt  uiiivKUiHitH  of  thi-  Britinh.  Willi  llio  iii>-ii  iif 
Bnrii>-y*H  flolUla,  wciv  alHint  TOIH'  Htmii);,  iif 
wluitn  900  wi-iv  ciiliHii-d  uwii.  Itiit  iiiiiii.v  iif 
tbiiw  verv  At  iliatuiit  pniiilH  nf  iibsiTVutinii. 
The  ravulry  ilid  nor  kxi»-<I  4IM).  Tb«  liiil.-^ 
unny  liud  twciity-iiU  iiu'i-i-h  of  (■iiiiiiuii,  ol'  wliirli 
twi'iity  wi'ri'  imly  hix - pminiliTH.  Willi  tlii-iH! 
trouiw  aiiit  wuiiiHiiiH  Wtnilrr  iiiiglit  biin'  iliivi-u 
iiAuk  lbi>  iiivuilon,  liiul  lio  i'ivM  iLtiir>iijiin.-ll.'<l 
by  tbP  Soi-n-tiiry  of  Wi.r  uiiil  Ibi;  rint  ..f  tlm 
'     '    Itowililm'il  <'ii1>tii<-t.     As  th.^  Driii^li 

ll<'IWIMI(i<-ll     Ibo     bills    mill     |>l-CH4ll1     Ii>\VIII'<1m     till- 

l>rl<lgu  ul  BliulRiialuii');,  ibi'\  •'oiiiiiii'iiiii^il  liiirl- 
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Iniid,  tenvin);  tbc  butlle-fluld  in  fhll  posix'Miliin 
of  iti>-  Ilviiisb.  Tliu  AmerinnuM  loHt  S6  killtd 
mid  M  u'liiinilcd.  The  ItritUb  low  wns  nmn- 
tliiiti  filK)  killfd  and  wiiiiiidi'd.  among  tlii-in  nvv- 
I'nil  otlli-Kn  of  rank  aiul  diHtinulion.  Tlie  tiiil- 
lb>  luHK'd  about  fonr  lionm.  Tlie  ]iTiuci]>iil 
tru»|Hi  ciiKOtfud  VEiti  inilitla  and  ruliiiit<-erH  nf 
tlie  DiHtriut  of  CoUiinliia;  iiiilitiu  from  Itiilti- 
niotv,  under  tliu  <M>niiDund  of  Oviirnil  Staiifbin?; 
viirioniidi-tacliincntaiifMiirykiidinililin:  a  reg- 
iment uf  Virgiiiu  tuilltiii,  under  ('olonel  GKur):i! 
Minor,  600  HtrunK,  vitli  100  cavalry.  I'Ih)  n-ic- 
iilar  army  contriliutMl  :t00  men;  Banioy'i  flo- 
tilla 4tKI.  ThtTo  n«n>  ISO  uiarinvii  fn>ni  tlw 
WasbiniJloii  iiavy.ynril,  with  two  cit-hlvi-ii- 
|iiuiiiil  and  tbn>i^  twelv^jMinnd  cannons.  Tlirrr 
wcri-  aluii  vnriiiiiit  i-oiniiniiicB  of  vulimtitr  cnv- 
iilry  from  tlic  District.  Maryland,  ami  Virciiiia, 
■inaiil-uuloDel  Til);Ii- 
O.  II.  Willianifi  and  G.  Sterelt. 
Thero  wait  alwi  n  iqnad- 
nin  of  Unititl  8lBteM  dra- 
ccionij,  coniuinudtMl  by  Ma- 
1  Ijival. 

Blair,  John,  juriHt,  wai 
bcirii  at  AVitlianiNtiuritfVB., 
ill  IT.H;  died  tlicii>  in  An- 
!;iit.t,  IHIO.  He  wan  cln- 
laled  at  tlio  t'oUcKi-  of 
William nml  Mnr>-  (which 
H'c) ;  Htiidicd  law  at  tbi> 
lVmt>lc,l^n]ilon ;  amm  n«w 
to  till'  tiiat  rank  an  a  law- 


Ill'lulH-l 


oftllK 


1  luiiHC  of  BurgehHtrH  wi  uarly 
aH  ITIit'i,  and  wad  oiif  iif  Ibe 
iliiuHilved  VlrKinla  Ahwhi- 
lily  who  inet  at  the  Ila- 
li<it;li  Tavern,  in  tlx^  itnm- 
111  IT  of  1 774,  and  draflnl 
I  lie  Viruinia  non-initiorta- 
■nt.     He  V 


iftli..c. 


iiittce  whis 


iiiK  riH'ki'TH  lit  tlie  cx|>osi'd  AmcrieniiK.     Tliev 

wi'n<  it'|iiilHi'd  at  iimt   by  thu  Aniei'i i  urtil- 

Icry.   bill,   IxiiiK   i liiiiially   reinfoni-d.  tln-y 

pUHbi'il  iici'ivn  llic  stream  (eaxt  biancb  of  tbc 

PoUiniu.')  ill  llir  faco  ..fa  .l.-iidlv  Hit.      A  terri- 


ble 


riH^ket 


.iillir 


ltd,  ■ 


na 


Unri.-ll  slill  ,."'SH'<1  ■■"  and  en, leird  Com-  | 

UHHbiri'  llarm-y  and  hin  Kii'lanl  tliilill;i>  iiieti. 
Alter  a  dc>l>erat«  alniKKlc.  in  wlildi  tbe  ('•>iii- 
iiiiMbin.-  wan  M-ven-ly  wmindeil,  Wlndei'  iinli'it-rl  ! 
a  gi-ncral  retii>a1.  Barney  nan  i<n>  Imdiy  biiit 
til  be  n-tiiovi-d.  aiitl  waa  taken  jiriioiier.  He  , 
wmH  iuimedialely  jNiroled,  The  jurenl  Inidy  < 
of  the  Ainericana  who  wero  not  diniii-rHi^l  it-  | 
tratlMltuwanLiMuutguiuuryl,'tfiirl-liouiH',Mury-^ 


1771).  drew  ii|itlw 
I>laii  for  tbu  VirKinin  State 
^^■vernaient.  and  in  Ii77 
van  cbi'teil  a  Jnd);c  of  tlie 
:-i>iirl  of  A]iiiealH;  then  cbief-JiiKliee,ati<t,in  ITtW, 

I  Judgo  of  the  Higb  I'oiii't  »f  (.'ban<'rry.  Ho 
nrus  viie  of  Hip  1'nimei'H  of  ilie  Katioiml  CotiMl- 
iiition :  and.  in  '[''"J.  Wiisbinicton  Bt>]>oiiited  him 
ijitdKeoftliernili'il  Sliite.iSniin'iiiKroiirt.  He 
-e»i;.'ii,',l  hJH  Ht'iii  oil  the  lieneli  of  tint  court  in 

filakeley,  .Fiimn.-'ton,  t'nptain.  Ttiitcd  State* 
S'avv,  1M1H  Ixini  :it  :Seiif..nl.  Down,  In:laiid,  Oc- 
ol.,T,  1771;  »a«  lost  ut  hea  in  1814.  H..  wh 
^lailiiati'd  at  the  I'liivenity  of  Xorth  C'andin* 

II  1HHI.  iiiid  eiiieiTd  Hie  nav.v.  an  midiihii>maii, 
hell.  .'i.  ISIKI.  He  nns  ni:id<>  lieatmaiit  In  IH07, 
iiuster-i'oniiiinuder  in  1^1.1,  ami  ea)>lain  In  ltl14. 
He  comniaiuled  tile  lirij;  Jinlrrfnur.  ill  Jirotei-t- 
in^  Ibi-  Ameriian  louHi-trndo.  In  Anxnal.  1«H, 
lie  nai  a]i|>iiiiitcd  to  llie  coiniuand  of  Ihe  IVaup, 
ivbii'li  eaiiliiviil  ibo  IMmtfrr.  (8vo  Wirnp  and 
IMhiIitt.)  For  thin  cx)d<>it  C<>n(;n-HH  voit-il 
liiin  II  >:olil  nie<1al.  Captni'ing  the  hri;;  Allanta 
m  Sept.  SI,  tliat  veant'l  waa  mint  to  S«vuiuab, 


BLAKELY,  BATTLE  OF  1 

auil  bronglit  the  last  intelligeace  of  tlie  Watp. 
It  18  BdpjHMed  she  fuiiiidured  iu  a  gale,  niid  uo 
tidiu^  were  «v«r  lii-anl  of  lier  ntKrwurUs. 


Blakely,  Battle  of.  Ever  aince  Steele's  ar- 
rival rrniii  P^iisacola  {see  jHottile,  Capture  of), 
Blakely  hod  been  held  in  a  slate  of  siege.  By 
the  fftll  of  Span  ish  Fort  (which  see),  water  com- 
mnDicatioD  between  Blakely  and  Mobile  had 
been  cat  off.  It  was  defe.iuled  by  nbatiti,  chu- 
TanK-de-frise,  and  tiMTa-torpeiloes,  and  hail  a 
dit«.-h  in  the  rear  of  these.  In  front  of  these 
Canby  formed  a  strong  lino  of  battle,  llawkius'n 
negro  troopH  Iwing  on  the  right,  tbo  diviHioiiB  i>f 
Veatehanil  Andrews  ill  the  centre,  and  Gatranl's 
division  on  the  left.  On  Sunilny  aft«i'ni>on,  April  8, 
when  the  SHsanlt  conimeneed,  a  heavy  thuniler- 
atorm  wor  gathering.  There  was  a  fierce  atnig. 
gle  withobslacles  iu  front  of  the  furt.  They  were 
finally  rleared,  and  while  the  colored  troops 
climbed  the  face  of  the  works,  other  soldiers 
turned  theirright,  entered  tlie  fort,  and  captured 
the  commander  (General  Tlioniux)  and  1000  men. 
Instantly  lond  cheers  annonneed  the  victory, and 
;*«ver»l  National  flagn  npi)eared  on  the  pnro|K't8. 
At  the  same  time  the  whole  National  line  paitici- 
pated  in  the  assault.  Groat  gnus  were  inakitig 
fearful  lanes  through  their  ranks.  TempoHts 
of  grape  and  cauistttr  from  the  armament  of  the 
furt  made  dreadfnl  havoc.  At  length  the  col- 
ored brigade  were  ordoreil  to  eany  the  works. 
They  sprang  forward  with  a  shotit,  "  Remem- 
ber Fort  Pillow !"  They  wont  over  the  Confed- 
(irale  embaokments  scattering  everything  be- 
fore them.  The  victory  for  the  Nationals  was 
complete.  The  etniggle  liad  been  brief  but  very 
■ev«re.  Tlie  Nationals  lost  about  1000  men  ; 
the  Confederates  500.  The  siHiila  were  nearly 
40  piec««  of  artillery,  4000  small-arms,  16  battle- 
flags,  BBd  a  vast  quantity  of  ammunition. 

Bland,  RtCIIABD,  statesman,  bom  in  Virginia, 
Xim;  died  at  Williorasburg.  V-j...  Oct.  28,  1776. 
Educated  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 


S  BLENNEEHASSETT 

he  became  a  fine  clawical  scholar,  and  was  an 
oracle  touching  the  rights  of  Ihe  colonies.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Hoiiso  of  Bnrgesses  from 
1745  until  his  dcalh~a  period  of  thirty-inie 
years;  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  its 
patriotic  membem.  In  1TT4  hu  was  a  delegate 
in  the  Continental  Congress,  but  declined  ro 
serve  the  next  year.  In  tT6H  he  pnblisbed  one 
of  the  ablest  tracts  of  the  time,  eiitil4ud  Ak 
Inquiry  into  Ike  Higlila  of  Ihe  IfrUUIt  Colonxei. 

Bland,  Thfodoric,  statesman  and  soldier, 
nas  bom  in  Prince  George's  County,  Va.,  in 
,1742  died  in  Ne»  York,  June  1,  1790.  He 
was  b)  hiR  maternal  side,  fourth  in  descent 
from  Pocahontas  (which  see),  his  mother  being 
Jane  Rolfu  John  Randolph  was  hia  nephew. 
He  receiied  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  F^linburgh, 
returned  home  in  1764,  and  practised  medicine. 
Bland  leil  volunteers  in  opposing  Govenior 
Dun  more  and  publish  eil  some  hitter  letters 
against  that  ofScer  o^er  the  signature  of  "Cas- 
Biiis'  Hu  became  captain  of  the  first  troop 
of  Virginia  ca\alrv,  and  joined  Ihu  inaiu  Con- 
tinental amn  as  lieutenant- ciih me  1  in  1777. 
Braie  vigllint  and  judicious,  he  was  intrnsl- 
ed  with  the  comniaiid  of  Biirgoyne's  captive 
troop^i  at  Albemarle  Barracks  In  Virginia;  and 
was  nieml>cr  of  the  Coiitinetita!  Congress  in 
1780-83.  In  the  Legislature  and  in  the  Con- 
vention of  his  statu  he  opposeil  the  ailoptioii 
of  the  National  Constitution;  but  represented 
Virginia  in  the  first  congress  held  under  it, 
dying  while  in  attendance  there  iu  New  York. 
Colonel  Bland  was  a  poet  aa  well  an  a  soldier 
and  patriot.  The  JllaHd  Pnptrt.  conlniiiing 
many  valuable  memorials  of  the  Hcvotution, 
were  edited  and  published  by  Churlea  Ciunp- 
bell  in  ie40-4». 

Blonkar,  Lf.wis.  was  bom  at  Worms,  Hesse- 
DumiHtadt,  in  IBIS;  died  iu  New  Jersey,  Oct. 
31, 1663.  Ho  was  uiio  of  the  Bavarian  Legion, 
raised  to  accompany  King  Otho  to  Oreeeo.  In 
1848-49,  lie  became  a  te;idcr  of  the  rotolntioD- 
i«ts,aiid  finally  tied  to  Switjwrland.  Ordered  to 
leave  that  country  (September,  1849),  he  came 
to  the  United  States.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War  he  raised  a  regiment,  and,  early 
in  July,  1861,  was  put  at  the  head  of  a  brigoile, 
chielly  of  Germans.  In  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac he  cominandml  a  division  for  a  while, 
which  was  sent  to  Western  Virginia,  and  par- 
ticipated iu  the  battle  of  Cross  Keys  (which 
see). 

Blennvrhaaaatt,  Hrrman,  born  in  Hsmp- 
shirn,  England,  in  1767;  died  in  the  island  of 
Guernsey  in  ltJ31.  He  was  of  Irish  descent ; 
was  eiliicated  at  the  University  of  Dublin; 
slndieil  law  anit  practised  tlipru ;  and  iu  1790 
married  the  beautiful  Adelaide  Agnew,  daugh- 
ter of  General  Agnew,  who  was  killed  in  the 
battle  at  German  tow  u.  1777.  (See  J^Hrir.)  Be- 
ing a  republican  iu  principle,  he  iH'came  in- 
volved in  the  political  troubles  in  livland  in 
1T!W,  when  he  sidd  liis  estates  in  Kuglaiiii,  and 
came  to  America  with  an  ample  rmtniie.  He 
purchased  an  island  in  the  Ohio  River,  nearly 
opposite  Marietta,  built  an   elegant  maniiiou. 


BUKD  i; 

fiiruiHbucl  it  1 11X11  riouHly,  ami  tberc  lie  snd  his 
accuiiiiiliiilivd  wifu  wuiv  living  iu  Lu|i|>iuvHM  utiil 
euiitvutuiuiit,  Hurrouuilial  by  boukH,  iiliilowiplii- 
Gul  aiii>&nitiiit,  piutuiiw,  uuil  other  iiiuuiih  lor  iii- 
(t:llei;tiial  cuLiure,  wbeu  Aaiuii  Biii*r  finuivrl 
tbul  imradiiH',  utiil  ttMiiptcd  uuil  riiiuiHl  itn 
ilwcllulv.  (Si'e  /turr'n  ilgaltrioHt  KxprdilioH.] 
A  liiub  uf  iiiililiii-iiieii  luid  tlie  ialuiiil  muhIc,  in 


s,««^C 


a  decree,  uiul  Jtleiiiierliiiwtelt  mid  Inn  wita  bn- 
i-auiu  rii|;lliveii  in  MI7.  ll«  ntu  iiruHCcutt^l  as 
iiD  iiucoiiiitUcu  uf  ItiiTT,  but  wus  diw.'bai^d. 
Tbcii  bo  bveiiDM  «  <■»!  lull -iilmi tor  near  Tort 
Uilwuu,  in  MiHHiHHi|ipi,  but  Hiinlly  lost  Iiih  fort- 
une, und,  tu  IMiy,  went  tii  Muutrea),  uiul  th«ro 
bi-guu  tlH-  praeliou  uf  law.  Iu  li^,  be  and  hia 
wifu  went  t»  tlifl  AV(t.t  Iiiiliiii.  llieiKo  tbey  re- 
tiinied  to  Ki])(lHiid,  wliew  itleuiierhamutt  died, 
at  the  nKeof  Hixty-oiiu  yciirH.  llifi  willow  euuie 
Inick  to  AuierieJi  to  iwek,  Avni  Coiiin^xH,  re- 
in iiiu>rat  ion  fur  tbeir  Iusm-h;  but,  wbile  tlio 
matter  waa  |H'iiiliiit:,  Hbe,  oIhii,  died  (IrM^i),  in 
jHivcrty,  ill  tlie  I'ily  of  New  York,  and  was  bur- 
ied by  Ibe  .^inti^ra  of  Cliurily. 

Blind.  TlIK,  in  uiir  eountry.  rereive  a  full 
Mlinre  of  piiblii;  Kympiilliy.  In  IriTil  ilii-n-  wcm 
about  twenty  tbuuMinil  blind  iier«in>i  in  llie 
Kniled  HIatcM.  Tbe  fii^t  pnlilii'  aKyUim  for 
the  kliinl  eNtabliiibed  in  <iiit  ei>iii]try  \tnn  tbe 
Ferkilu  Inslitnte  itiid  MiiHxacliliM-tla  A^vinni 
for  Ibe  Illinil.  founded  in  Ir^.  und  opened  in 

1833,  with  Ibe  Inle  Vr.Han i  tiridluv  Howe 

at.  ilH  bead.  Siniilnr  uiieit  were  founded  in 
New  York  and  I'bibtdelpliin  at  about  tbe  Hiimu 


Iu  1 


rii  iIk-i 


ibiiii 


pUl.Lls. 


T  Ibu  inHlnii'ti 
1  UK!!'^')?''''^  "^  uboilt  t 


Block  iBland,  >^-r\ts  at.      In   iroti,  Jubii 

rndbani  (wliiel )  w:ih  Irndin);  in  a  vi-km-1  of 

bit  i>wn  alon-:  the  Hb(irei)  uf  (\innei-Iieat.  and 
near  lliiH'k  Nluiid  ( :">  named  I'nnu  Adri.in 
Bl(N-k.  lilt)  Dnieb  navitfator,  wlio  diM»v(>n-d 
tt)  lie  wan  altai-ked  by  IndiuuH  of  tbut  iilaiid, 
and  he  and  bin  eit-w  were  innnlurt-d.  FilK-d 
with  t)n>  barliariuiiH,  wliu  did  nut  know  huw 
to  nianatp*  milder  or  mil,  tlic  v<!HHel  wmh  roiiinl 
drllliiii;  l>y  .lubii  CaUop.  a  MawaebiiM-ltH  llsli- 
annau,  wlio  had  only  a  man  ami  twu  bnyn  with 
bba.  Tbey  xallantly  attacked  Die  liidiana, 
killed  or  drove  tiieni  lutu  tbu  neo,  and  ivcupt- 
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nred  the  voDsel  —  the  fint  iiaval  fight  on  tlie 
New  England  uount.  They  found  Itie  dvail 
buily  of  Oldbani  uu  tlw  deck,  yet  bleeding. 
TUc  Blouk  iBland  ludiaua  were  ulliea  uf  the 
I'eiinudii,  and  wuro  protected  by  tbe  laltrr. 
Tbu  niui'der  uf  Uldbaui  was  a  aignal  fur  war. 
In  AuKiiKl,  live  Hniall  Tetwels,  carrjing  alHnit 
one  linnilivd  men,  under  Jubii  Eiidieott,  sailed 
from  Burton  tu  [inuiiJi 
^  tbe   Bluek   laland  nav- 

"^  -      _  "B«".     His  onler*  fruni 

tbe  uingistrates  wen."  t« 
kill  all  the  men,  but  ii> 
Mpare  the  woineu  luid 
eiiildn-'u.  Tbero  wirTe 
four  captains  iu  tbe 
enmpany,  because  the 
Indians  in  flglitiug  nun- 
ally  divided  into  Miial) 
Bgnadd,  Bud  it  was  uec- 
eMuiry  to  attaek  tbeni  iu 
like  detacbments.  One 
uf  tbesu  captaiua  wan 
,,n  the  famoUB  Julin  I'nder- 

hilL  (See  Ptquod  fTor.) 
Eiidieoll'ti  pally  lauded  iu  a  heavy  Hurf.aud  iu 
,  the  tatx  III  a  fbuwer  of  arrowR,  but  only  mM 
Kiigliidiiuan  was  woiiuded.  Tlio  Indians  Btii 
iutu  Ibe  iutcriur  of  tlie  idlanil.  Kverytbing — 
dwellings,  cruim.  and  the  siniple  fiiniitnre  of  tbe 
Itidianti — was  deKtn>ye<l.  The  island  wan  eom- 
plctely  deBolatcil.  Endieott  conld  nut  And  tbe 
'  ludiauH  to  kill  tliein,  but  he  left  iheni  in  a  cun- 
'  ditlou  to  Htan'e  to  dealb.  Endieott  atlaeked 
tbe  Pequoile  at  Ibe  mnulh  uf  the  re(iiio<l  Biv- 
or  (now  the  Thnines),  but  was  nusueeeMful; 
Ibeii,  cuusling  akiiig  the  shores  of  the  Nnira- 
gniiset  eouulry,  bu  buriie<l  the  wigwama,  de- 
tttiiiyed  tbu  crujiH.  and  so  nruuM^d  the  fiercest 
iuili);iiation  anmtig  the  native  inliabitants. 

Blockade,  Ac-tiai.  and  Fin 'claimed.  In 
JIny,  Ify.t.  the  British  pnirluiuicd  u  fomud  bliick- 
iidu  of  New  York,  tbe  Delaware,  Chesapeake 
Bay,  Cbarleblon,  Savannah,  auil  the  uiunth  of 
the  MissiM.i]>pi.  On  June  II,  llie  VtiiM  Slain, 
3faerdi>»laii,  nud  Horntl,  under  tbe  conimnnd  of 
llfcalur,  bliiekailed  iu  tbe  hurboi  of  New  York, 
iitteinpted  to  gel  to  sen  tbitiugh  tbe  East  Kiver 
and  Lung  Inland  Konnd,  but  oil' tbe  Cuunecticut 
I  hliufe  lliey  were  iiiten't')ited  by  a  British  equad- 
niii  anil  driven  iutu  tlie  barbur  of  New  Lundun. 
1  Tile  luililia  were  ealUil  out  tu  protect  tbew  ves- 
wlK,aiidthe  neighlHirhufiil  was  keptiu  cuustanl 
'  alarui.  The  British  biwkadiug  siiuadrun,  iNini- 
mandeil  by  Sir  ThuuinH  Hardy,  euusisted  of  tbe 
Dug-Hlii])  /i'n»iffi(«,ofIlie()rpirif«,  Valianl,Annla, 
and  Hinaller  vewteln.  The  eiiniiiiatider-iii-eliicf 
bad  won  tbu  I'mpii't  uf  the  iiihiibitantH  aluiig 
tile  ifMst  iH'canse  of  IiIk  honorable  treatment  of 
tliem.  The  Idoekude  uf  New  Luiidun  liarbiir 
'  eouliiinwllweiity  nioiit!iH,uT  during  the  mmniii- 
ileruf  the  war.  Iu  Ibu  Hpriiiguf  1(414,  all  hopes 
of  tlii-ir  iH'iug  able  to  twuiie  having  faded,  the 
I'Kilrd  .•itittfH  niid  MH<v<ti'iiia»  were  dlMiiaullaNl, 
and  hiiil  nji  juHt  liebiw  Nurwieb,  whilu  tlie  floi'- 
■ff.  after  reni]iiniiig  in  IbeTbiniii's  alKint  ayenr, 
HlijiiHil  uut  uf  tbe  harbor  uud  vseaiied  tu  New 
York. 


BLOCKADE  OF  THE  rOTOMAC  l: 

Blookade  of  the  Potomac.    By  batteries  oti 
tbe  Virgiuia  iibure  a  lilovkude  of  tbe  Potomac 
Kiver  ngaitiat  the  piweHKH  of  veawls  witb  iiip- 
|)1ieii  ri>r  the  troupa  &l  Wushiugtuii  was  kept  up 
fur  some   time,      lu   September,  1861,  Geiieral 
McClellaii,  iu  commaud  of  tbe  rapidly  iacreas- 
iag  Army  of  the  Pol«niac,  was  oixlered  to  co- 
operate wltb  tbe  uaval  force  on  tbe  river  iu  re- 
moviug  tbe  blockade,  bnt  be   fuilt^l 
to  do  bo;  and  it  van  kept  op  uutil 
tbe   Confederates   voluntarily   abaii- 
iluued  tbeir  position  iu  fruut  of  Wasb- 
tu^toD  in  imi. 

Blockade  ol  the  Potomac  Re- 
moved. Tbe  insnrgeotfi  planted  cari- 
iiouB  on  tbe  Virginia  shores  uf  tlio  Po- 
lumac  River,  at  various  points,  to  in-  ,  j 

temipt  the  navigation,    One  of  these 
redoubts  was  at  Matthias  Poiut  —  a 
bold   pronioutory   iu    King   Georgia's 
Coauty,  Va.  —  and   commanded    the 
river  a  short  time.     The  Point  ivaa 
heavily  wooded.  Captain  Wurd,  with 
ilia  flag-ship  Fi'eeborn,  of  the  Potomac 
Itotilla,  was  below  this  point  when  be 
lieard  of  the  inBiirgents  being  busy  in  erect- 
ing a  battery  there.     He  procured  from  Com- 
iDodora  Eowun,  of  tbe  Paipiiee,  then   lying  off 
Aqnia  Creek  (which  see),  two  companies  of  ma- 
rines, iu  charge  of  Lieutenant  Cllaplin.     Ward 
had  deteruiiued  to  land  there,  denude  the  Poicit 
■if  trees,  and  leave  no  shelter  for  the  insurgents. 
On  the  mi>rniugofJune  27, 1861, Chaplin  and  the 
marines,  nuder  cover  of  a  dro  from  the  vessels, 
lundeil,  and  soon  encountered  tbe  pickets  of  the 
■nsurgeuts.     Captain  Ward  accompanieil  Chap- 
lin.    A  Iwdy  of  about  four  hundred  insurgents 
were  seen  approaching,  when  Wurd   hastened 
back  to  the  Frtfborn,  and  the  niarinea  took  to 
their  boats.    They  returned,  but  were  culled  olf 
because  the  number  <if  the  insurgents  wax  over- 
whelming.   A  spirited  skirmish  ensued  between 
tbe  iusnrfients  on  shore  and  the  Nationals  on 
their  vessels.     While  Captain  Ward  was  nian- 
ugiugoneofhiacannon8,he  was  mortally  wouiid- 
rf  in  the  abdomen  by  a  woU-oimed  Mini£  bnllet 
from  the  shore.   He  lived  only  fnrty-five  minutes, 
the  bullet  having  passed  through  tbe  intestines 
and  the  liver.     His  was  the  only  life  lost  oti  the 
Union  side  on  that  occasion.    Captain  Wnrd  was 
the  Urst  naval  otBeer  killed  <lnring  the  war.   Mis 
body  was  conveyed  to  the  navy-ynrd  at  Brook- 
lyn, where,  on  the  Kortli  Carolina,  it  lay  in  state, 
and  was  then  taken  u>  Hartford,  where  imposing 
funeral  ceremonies  were  performed  in  the  Eo- 
man  Catliollc  cathedral. 

BIockade-Rtumer*.  The  British  government 
professed  to  be  neutral  when  the  Civii  Wot  in 
tbe  United  8tat«s  broke  out,  but  the  Confed- 
erates were  permitted  to  have  privateer  veseels 
built  and  supplied  in  Great  Britain,  nliilo  swift- 
sailing  British  merchant  steam-vessels,  built  for 
the  purpose,  wete  permitted  to  carry  on  an  ex- 
tensive trade  with  the  insurgents  by  running 
the  blockade  of  Bonthem  ports.  These  vessels 
carried  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  supplies  to 
tbe  immt^geuts,  and  received  in  exchange  cotton 
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and  tobacco.  Enormous  profits  were  made  for  - 
the  owners  of  these  vessels  when  u  Huccessfnl 
voyage  was  accomplisbeil ;  but  so  many  of  them 
were  capbired  by  the  blockading  fleets,  destroy- 
ed or  wrecked,  that  it  is  believed  their  losses 
were  greater  in  amount  than  their  gains.  Tbe 
number  of  blockade-run  uers  captured  or  ile- 
struyed  during  tlie  war  by  the  national  navy 


was  1504.  The  groaa  proceeds  of  the  property 
captured  and  condemned  as  lawful  prize,  before 
tbe  first  of  November  following  tiio  close  of  the 
war,  amunuled  to  nearly  S23.000,000.  This  sum 
was  subsequently  increased  by  uow  decisions. 
The  value  of  the  vcbscIb  captured  aud  destroyed 
(1149  captured  and  :!&5  destroyed)  was  not  less 
than  87,000,000,  making  a  total  loss,  chiefly  to 
British  owners,  of  at  luast  (30,000,000.  Besides, 
in  consequence  of  tbe  I'cmissncss  in  duty  of  the 
British  government  in  permitting  piratical  ves- 
scIh  to  be  built  and  furnished  in  the  realm  for 
the  Confederates,  that  government  woa  com- 
pelled to  pay,  iu  the  form  of  ilamages  to  Amer- 
ican property  on  the  aeaa,  815,!>00,000  in  gold. 
(See  Tribunal  of  JrbilratiOH.) 

Blockading  Squadrona  on  the  Neir  Bug- 
land  Coast.  From  the  spring  of  \613  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  British  blockailiug  squadrons 
were  hovering  along  the  whole  American  coast; 
and  those,  with  embargo acte(  which  see ),donble- 
barred  its  seaports  against  commerce,  and  threat- 
ened its  sea-coast  cities  and  villages  with  de- 
struction. The  year  1814  was  a  peculiarly  trying 
one  for  New  F.nglaml.  The  blockade  of  New 
I  London,  begun  in  ItilS,  was  kept  up  strictly  un- 
I  til  the  close  of  the  wur.  Early  iu  June,  1814, 
British  blockading  vessels  began  depredations 
on  the  coast  of  Mostiuchuselts,  nuder  an  order 
issued  by  Admiral  Cochrane  to  "  destroy  tlio  sea- 
port towns  and  devustate  the  country."  At  Ware- 
ham,  on  BuEzard's  Bay,  they  destroyed  vessels 
aud  otiier  property  vslueil  at  840,000.  In  the 
enme  muiith  nity  armed  mi'U  in  five  largo  barge* 
entered  the  Saco  River,  Maine,  and  destroyed 
proiwrty  to  the  amount  of  ubnut  $»),000.  Now 
Bedford,  and  Fair  Haven  opposite,  were  threat- 
ened by  British  cmisers.  Easlport  aud  Casline, 
in  Maine,  were  captured  by  the  British.  In  July 
(1814)  Sir  Thomas  M.  Hardy  sailed  from  Hali- 
fai  with  a  considerable  land  and  niiviil  force, 
to  execute  the  order  of  Cochrane.    The  couulry 
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from  PaBsamaquocldy  Bay  to  the  Penobscot 
Kiver  speedily  passtMl  nuder  Britisli  rule,  and 
remained  so  until  tlio  close  of  the  war.  After 
eaptnring  Eastport  Hardy  sailed  west^vard,  and 
threatened  Portsmonth  and  other  places.  An 
attack  on  Boston  was  confidently  expected.  It 
vras  almost  dcfencelesH,  and  offered  a  rich  prize 
for  plinider.  There  ships  were  bnilt  for  the 
war;  hnt  when  n^al  danj^er  appeared,  the  in- 
habitants were  aronsed  to  intense  action  in  pre- 
]»aring  defences.  All  chisses  of  citizens  mi«;ht 
be  seen  with  ini]denicnt8  of  labor  workin;^  daily 
in  casting  np  fortilications  on  Noddle*8  Island 
(now  East  Bost-on).  Informed  of  these  ]irepa- 
rations  and  the  cnthnsiasm  of  the  people,  Ilardy 
passed  by  and  took  a  iK)Kitiou  oft'  the  coast  of 
Connect icnt,  where  he  proceeded,  with  relnc- 
tance,  to  oxecnto  Cochnine*8  crnel  order.  He 
bombarded  Stonington,  bnt  was  repnlsed.  (See 
Stoningtotty  Bombardment  of.)  His  stinadron  lay 
utf  the  month  of  the  Thames  (Conn.)  when  the 
news  of  peiice  came.     (See  New  London.) 

^      Bloody  Marsh,  Battle  of.    (See  Georgia,  In- 
vanion  of.) 

Bloomfield,  Joseph,  was  born  at  Woodbridge, 
N.  J. ;  died  at  Bnrlington,  N.  J.,  Oct.  :J,  182:?.  He  ' 
WJLS  a  law  stndcnt  when  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence broke  out,  when  he  was  made  a  captain, 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  patriots,  s<tv- 
ing  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Then  he  had  at- 
tained the  rank  of  mnjor.  After  the  war  he  was 
attorney-general  of  New  Jersey ;  governor  in 
1801-12;  brigadier-general  during  the  war  of 
1812-15;  member  of  Congress  1817-21 ;  and  was 
always  esteemed  a  sound  legislator  and  a  judi- 
cious leader. 

Blooming  Gap,  Skirmish  at  (1862).  General 
F.  W.  Lander  was  sent,  early  in  January,  18t»2, 
to  protect  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway.  He 
had  a  wily  and  energetic  opponent  in  "Stone- 
wall Jackson,"  who  was  endeavoring  to  gain 
what  the  Con  federates  had  lost  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia, and  to  hold  possession  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  With  about  four  thousand  men  Lander 
struck  Jackson  at  Bh)oming  (ia]»  (Feb.  14),  eapt-  ' 
nred  seventeen  of  his  commissioned  ofticcrs, 
nearly  sixty  of  his  rank  and  file,  and  compelled 
him  to  retire.  I 

Blount,  W'lLLiAM,  was  bom  in  North  Caroli- ! 
na  in  1744;  died  at  Knoxville,  Tcnn.,  March  21, 
1800.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1782-8,'{,  1780,  and  1787;  and  was  a 
member  of  tho  convention  that,  framed  the  Na- 
tional Constitution.  In  1790  he  was  appointed 
g«»vcrnor  of  the  territ^uy  south  of  the  Ohio. 
(See  yorthirefitern  Territory.)  He  was  presich'nt 
t)t*the  cfMivention  that  formed  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee in  171K5,  and  was  <>liosen  the  lirst  United 
States  Senator  from  the  new  state.  Blount  was 
impeached  in  1797  by  IIh»  House  of  Kt'pn'senta- 
tives,  charged  with  having  intrigiUMl.  while  ter- 
ritorial governor,  to  transfer  New  Orleans  and 
neighboring  districts  (then  belonging  to  Spain) 
to  (jreat  Britain  by  means  of  a  joint  expedition 
of  EngliHhmen  and  Cit'ek  and  Cherokee  Indians. 
He  was  expelled  from  the  Senate,  and  the  proc- 
eM  was  discoutiuued  iu  the  House.     His  popu- 


larity in  Tennessee  was  increased  by  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  bo  became,  by  the  voice  of  the 
people,  a  state  senator  and  preaident  of  that 
body. 

Blue  Hen,  a  cant  or  popnlar  name  for  tlie 
State  <»f  Delaware.  Captain  Caldwell,  of  the 
First  Delaware  regiment  in  the  Revolution,  was 
a  brave  and  very  popular  officer,  and  noted  f«>r 
his  fondness  for  cock-Hghting.  When  officers 
were  sent  to  his  state  to  get  recruits  for  the 
regiment,  it  was  a  common  remark  that  they 
had  gone  for  more  of  Captain  Caldweirs  game- 
cocks. The  captain  insisted  that  no  cock  conld 
be  truly  game  unless  the  mother  was  a  blue 
hen  ;  and  the  expression  '^  Blue  Hen's  Chick- 
ens-' was  substituted  for  game-cocks,  aud  fiuaU 
ly  applietl  to  the  whole  Delaware  line. 

Blue  Laws,  the  name  given  to  the  first  col- 
lection of  laws  framed  for  the  government  of 
the  Ccmnecticut  colony.  They  were  publislicd, 
in  collected  form,  in  ICJoO,  and  issued  iu  blno- 
]>aper  covers.  From  this  fact  they  derived  the 
name  of  Blue  I^aws.  They  contained  rigid  en- 
actments against  every  social  vice,  as  well  as 
for  social  regulations,  and  revealed  the  stent- 
ness  of  the  Puritan  character  and  morals.  Cop- 
ies of  these  laws  found  their  way  to  England, 
where  they  first  received  the  name  of  **  Blue 
Laws."  After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  the 
word  blue  was  ap]died  to  rigid  moralists  of 
every  kind,  especially  to  the  Presbyterians. 
Butler,  in  HudihruH,  says : 

*'  For  his  n.'lijiion  it  wa«  writ. 
To  inntch  tis  learning  and  his  wit, 
Twjw  rrcsbyttTiau  true  fc/«*." 

To  ridicule  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  a  series 
c»f  ridiculous  enactments,  falsely  purporting  to 
be  a  selection  from  the  Blue  Laws,  were  pro- 
mulgated, and  gained  general  belief. 

Blue  Lights.  The  Macedonian  and  Hornet 
Were  blockaded  in  New  London  harbor.  Deca- 
tur was  anxious  to  run  the  blockade,  and  might 
have  accomplished  it  but  for  the  mischievous, 
if  not  treasonable,  conduct  of  a  section  of  the 
ultra-Federalists  known  as  the  "Peace  Party" 
(which  see).  He  had  tixed  on  Sunday  evening, 
Dec.  12, 1H13,  for  nniking  an  attempt  to  run  the 
blockade.  The  night  was  very  dark,  the  wind 
was  favorable,  and  the  tide  served  at  a  conven- 
ient hour.  \Vhen  all  things  were  in  readiness 
and  he  wiis  about  to  weigh  anchor,  word  came 
from  the  "row-guard*'  of  the  blockaded  vessels 
that  signal-lights  were  burning  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  near  its  month.  The  lights  were 
blue,  and  ])laced  iu  position  by  treasonable  men 
to  warn  the  British  blockaders  of  DecatuHs  final 
moveinentjs.  There  were  "Peace -men"  in  al- 
most every  ]dace  in  New  England,  who  did  all 
they  could  to  embaiTass  their  government  iu  its 
jirosecntiou  of  the  w:ir.  So  l>etraye<l,  Decatnr 
gave  np  the  design,  an<l  tried  every  means  to 
discover  the  b<>trayers,  bnt  without  success. 
The  Federalists  denied  the  fact,  bnt  the  blue 
signal -lights  had  been  seen  by  too  many  to 
make  the  denial  of  any  effect.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Decatur  wrote: 
"Notwithstanding  these  signals  have  been 
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peatetl,  nixl  have  been  seen  by  at  least  twenty 
{leraouH  in  thin  squatlmn,  tliere  are  men  iu  New 
La»il'>D  wlio  have  the  huntiboiid  to  uOect  to 
ilinlK'lieve  it  anil  tbe  clfroiitery  to  deuy  it." 
The  whole  Federal  party,  traditionally  opposed 
to  ttie  war,  were  often  compelled  to  hear  the 
ndiiini  of  the  bad  conduct  of  llie  Peace  fuctioti. 
They  had  to  do  «o  in  tliiit  cu»e  and  for  more 
tbau  a  i^neration ;  and  liinf(  after  that  orgau- 
isatiou  was  dissolved  members  of  that  pHrty 
were  stigmatized  with  tbe  epithet  of  "  Blue 
Ligl\t  Federal  ists." 

Blufl  SptlDga,  Battle  at.  While  nurnai<le'it 
forces  in  East  Tnuiiessee  were  eouceutTutiug  at 
Knoxville  (see  KiuKtrille,  Sirge  of)  tbey  had  many 
i>iir(>iluleiH  with  the  Coufeilenitcs.  One  uf  these 
nceurred  at  Blue  Springs,  not  far  from  Bnll'a 
Gap.  There  tlio  Confederates  had  gathered  in 
vonniderable  force.  A  briguile  of  National  cav- 
alry, HUpiKirt^l  by  a  small  force  of  infantry, 
wa«  then  at  BuH's  Gap.  The  cavalry  pressed 
forward  to  Blue  SprinRH,  where  the  Coufetler- 
ates  were  commanded  by  Geueral  S.  Joues.  Af- 
ter a  desultory  figbt  for  about  twcutv  -  four 
Iirmrs  (Oct.  10  and  II,  \*fa)  the  Confederatex 
l>n>ke  and  fled,  leaving  their  dead  on  the  field. 
They  were  punincd  anil  otmck  from  time  to 
time  by  General  Shacklefnnl  and  liis  cavalry, 
and  driven  ont  of  the  state.  Tlio  pnrsnere  pen- 
etrated Virginia  ten  miles  beyond  BrUlol.  In 
the  battle  uf  Blue  Springs  the  Nationals  loHt 
alxint  one  hiin<lred  men  in  killed  an^l  wounded. 
The  Coufederate  loss  was  a  little  greater. 

Board  of  Trade  and  PUnbitioiia.  T1ii« 
commisHion  wan  tir»t  auggesfi'd  liy  Cbarlen  Dav- 
eiiant,  son  of  tbp  cmiuent  Sir  William  Davon- 
ant,  and  an  English  author  of  note.  He  pro- 
posed, iu  an  esaay,  that  the  care  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  should  l>e  made  "  the  province  of  a 
select  numlicr  of  lords  and  getitli-men  uf  reputa- 
tion both  for  parts  and  forluues;"  anil  siiggcst- 
e*\  that  it  would  be  in  their  power  "  to  put 
things  into  a  fonn  ami  order  of  gorenimeut 
that  should  alwayu  preserve  these  countries  in 
obedience  to  the  crown  and  deiwndence  upon 
the  kingdom."  At  the  sanie  lime,  he  ailvo. 
rated  the  keeping  uf  the  conilitious  of  their 
cliarten  sacred  and  inviolate.  A  standing 
eonneil  of  commerce  had  lieen  estuhliHhed,  but 
hi  1673  it  WHS  dropiied.  From  that  time  uu. 
til  1096  all  disputes  auil  regulalinus  rulaliug 
to  coinmercB  and  the  colonies  were  nsually 
referred  to  a  coiumittee  of  the  privy  coaucil. 
The  Board  of  Traile  and  Plantations  was  estab. 
lisbed  by  King  William  III.  in  that  year.  It 
consisted  of  a  lint  lord  commissioner,  who  wa» 
It  peer  of  the  realm,  and  seven  other  conmiis- 
sionera,  with  a  salary  of  (otNIO  each.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  board  were  styled  the  "  Lord  Com- 
missioners for  Trade  and  Plantations.^  Witl 
this  board  the  govomom  of  the  Buglisb-Ameri- 
ean  colonies  be  Id  coittinnal  com>H|iondence  con- 
coming  their  renpective  governmcnis ;  and  to 
this  board  tliey  Iransmitteil  the  joumuls  of  their 
eounoils  and  assemblies,  the  acconntt  of  the  col- 
lecton  of  customs  and  naval  olBcers,  and  simi- 
lar articlea  of  official  iutelligeuce.   On  the  death 
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of  Queen  Anne,  in  17H,  George,  Elector  of  Han- 
over, ascended  the  English  throne.  The  new 
ministry  reduced  the  powerful  Board  of  Trade 
to  a  subordinate  position — a  mere  committee 
for  reference  and  re|>ort,  and  a  dependent  npon 
the  Secretary  of  State  fur  the  colonics.  In 
March,  1T49,  Horace  Walpole,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  reported 
a  hill  to  overrule  all  charlers,  and  to  make  the 
orders  of  the  king,  or  under  his  authority,  the 
supreme  law  in  America.  This  seemed  to  be 
consistent  with  the  high  claim  uf  legislative 
authority  for  Parliament.  Onslow,  Speaker  of 
the  Honse  of  Commons,  believed  the  Parliament 
had  power  to  tax  America,  but  no 
it.  Ue  ordered  the  objections  to 
to  be  spread  at  Inngtb  on  the  journals  of  the 
House,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  dropped  the  mat- 
Board  of  War.  On  the  I3th  of  June,  1776, 
the  Congress  appoiuti'<l  .lohii  Adams,  Kogcr 
Sherman,  Id-njumin  Harrison,  James  Wilson, 
and  John  Ruth^lge  comniiiwionere  constitut- 
ing a  "  Board  of  War  and  Ordnance,"  and  ap- 
{loinlcd  Bichard  Peters  their  secretary.  This 
was  the  genu  of  the  War  Department  of  our 
giivernmeiit.  It  had  a  geueral  snpervisiou  of 
all  military  alTaitv :  kept  exact  records  of  all 
transactions,  with  the  names  of  ofBcera  and  sol- 
diers; anil  had  charge  of  all  prisoners  of  war 
and  of  all  corresponilence  on  tho  snlgect  of  the 
army.  The  secretary  anil  clerks  were  retiuired 
to  take  an  oath  of  secrecy  before  entering  iI]k>u 
their  duties.  The  salary  of  the  secretary  was 
fixed  at  $tWO  a  year;  of  the  clerks,  $;iG6.S6.     A 


seal  was  odopteil.  Owing  to  the  extent  of  the 
field  of  war,  snbonlinale  Iwianls  were  author- 
ized in  177(>.  Iu  November.  1777,  a  new  iHian) 
was  organixeil,  cousisling  of  three  )iersons  not 
menibers  of  Congress,  to  sit  in  tho  pluee  where 
lliut  body  shimlil  lie  in  session,  each  tnemlier  to 
he  paid  a  salary  of  i4MNJ  a  year.  In  1778  an- 
other oi'ganixarion  uf  the  board  occurred.  It 
then  cnuKiht^Ml  of  two  memlier«  of  Congi'osN  and 
three  who  were  not  Tuem tiers,  any  three  tu  consti- 
tute aqunmni.  Theu  llie  salarv  uf  llie  secretary 
of  the  lioard  was  incri'tisi'it  to  ^D!*  0.  On  the  new 
urganiiiatlon  of  the  K"vcrnment  in  17t*l  (m-e  Ar- 
ticltf  of  CanfederalioH'),  the  Congress  rcsidveil  to 
create  a  Secretary  of  War,  aud  General  Lincoln 
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was  chosen.     HIh  salary  was  $5000  a  year.     He  i  he  bad  Van  Twiller,  from  the  pulpit,  ohnrgin;; 

littld  the  uflice  iiutil  the  close  of  the  war.    After'  him  with  driinkouness  and  rapacity,  aud  saifl. 

that  military  atlaira  wen>  managed  by  a  board  .''What  are  tlie  great  men  of  the  country  but 

of  war  until  the  organization  of  the  government  <  vessels   of  wrath   and   fouutaiiiB  of  woe  and 

under  the  Natioinil  Constitution,  when  they  were    ti-onble  1     They  think  of  nothing  but  to  plun- 

placed  under  the  supi'eme  conti'ol  of  a  Secre- ,  der  the  property  of  others,  to  di8UiisB,to  bauisli. 

tary  of  War.  '  to  transport  to  Holland."     Kieft  and  some  of 

T>^i«.jiii.  i"..**.,^.  w.  V    ,«.„..;!   ..„.:♦«„*.     the  provincial  officers  absented  themsclveg  fnuii 
Bobadilla,  riiAxnsco,  a  .Spanish  magistrate,     ,     '  ,  ^  •  i  r    ^i        i    •     i  i    i  •  i^-  ^ 

TT    ^^    .*     i\  .  J.  ,    1  .  i\..     ..I  ..iv  ii«    church  to  avoid  further  clerical  lashiiiga.    Kieft 
was  sent  to  Nmto  Domingo  bv  Queen  Isabella ,  ,  i     ^  n  ^     t 

i-nn  i.  «.  •     *i  t/-         *•  *i     ij  encouraged  unrulv  fellows  to  keep  up  a  noise 

in  1;>00  to  aseertain  the  condition  ui  tlic  bpan-  i  ^i        i        i     i     •       ^i  i  •  ^^ 

around  the  church  during  the  proaching.     On 

one  occasion  a  drum  was  beaten,  a  cauuou  was 


ish  colony  there,  so  many  coni])laiuts  of  the  ad 

ministration  of  Columbus  haviiit;  reached  her. 

Cov 

in 

the  illustiious  man  and  sent  him  to  Spain  in 


,       ...»       I  ...,  I       I  ..     1?  1     i:ii    ..  „  I.    tired  several  tiim-s  during  the  service,  and  the 

'ovcting  the  luaec  ot  Columbus,  nobadilla  made  .       ^  i!^  i     mi.      i     i      a 

..*,..  •     *i:         11      «.     *    I  ,  communicants  wen*  insulted.    The  plucky  doni- 

iianv  uiiiust  charges  against  hini.     lie  anvsted    .   .     ,  ,  . ,         ^,      .,.  *,        ,-   ^, 

1     *,i     ;  .  I      .  *  1  :_  *     c!     ;.»  :.     luie  denounced  the  authorities  nioro  tierceiv  than 


was  lost  at  sea  in  a  furious  tempest  witli  manv  ^          ,  ^,           ,       .         ,  ,,        •    i^       i  ^ 

otliei-H  of  tlie  .•.M.nii.-«  «f  C»l...Ml.nH,  t-K.^th^r  -&a;""el  Megap.ai...H.H  ami  l-ra..ci8  Douglity- 

witb  the  i,niue.,se  w.-altb  which  they  were  car-  '"  ^""^  pivachu.g  t«  the  Knghsli  resident* 

,..,,,.                           *^  there.     The  conduct  of  Bogardus  li.'ul  become  a 

ryiiig  away  with  them.  i  •     «.    r            i    •     *i     /n             r  *      *  «j 

•^         '  subject  of  remark  in  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam, 

BogarduB,  Evi:uaki>us,  was  the  first  clergy-    and  after  the  arrival  of  Stuyvesaut  (1647)  he 

man  in  Now  Netherland.     lie  aud  Adam  Koe- :  resigned,  and   sailed  for  Holland  in  the  same 

landson,  school-master,  came  from  Holland  with    vessel  with  Kieft.     He,  too,  was  drowned  when 

(iovernor  Van  Twiller  in  1(5IJ3.     He  was  a  b«>l<l, ;  the  vessel  was  wrecked.     (See  Kieft.) 

ontsinjkeu  man,  aiitl  did  not  shrink  from  giving!      _  ,..  ^,  ^  ^  ^, 

w      '.  ,.  ,  .        •    iw  4  *i     •»  Boggs,  CiL\ULKs  Stewart,  was  born  at  New 

"a  piece  ot  his  mind"  to  men   in   autlioritv.  ^    ,     ^"^r,     x-     w      .  »^    ^^*,  .       i     « 

,,         ,     I  I         I    4.  1.         .    -1       1         II.-'      Brunswick,  rs.  J.,  Jan.  2n,  1811;    entered   the 
Tiovoked  bv  what  he  considered  mahidminis-  .     ,  '    .        '      ,  \   ^.         .     ^,     *■    ,. 

.     ».         *•   '   1  1-       rt-  •       I  *         1  »«       *      navv  in  l&2b;  served  on  stations  in  the  Medi- 

tration  ot  i)ubiic  afTaii*s,  he  wrote  a  letter  to    ^      *  i^  \  ,    i-       .i  ^    /.  .^.  •         t 

Cveiimr  Van  TwilU-r,  in  wlii.-h  he  talle.l  bin. ,  !r"?"f  "•  ^^"'''*  ^"A'r"' ''"'.?"''A  »*'  "■ 

"  a  .-hihl  of  the  devil,"  an.l  threalene.!  t..  give   ^"''*  ",*:  ^c-xiro,  and  the  Pacltc  Ocean.     He  ^^ 

,  .      ,.       I  I    1     *•         «i  1    •*.•>  ^1  ..    made  lieutenant  in  lf\u ;  was  promoted  to  the 

hini  **sucli  a  sbake  trom  the  pulpit  '  the  next  ...  ,      .      '  ^-      '    ,  .     ^-^^ 

o      1  .      1 1  (.       II-       1     11     T)     Ai      «.    rank  oi  comniander  in  IBoo ;  and  in  1858  was 

JMinday  as  would  *' make  hini  shudder."     Al>out .  •   ^    ,  i-   i  .  i  •  \  ^i      i>     ... 

*^  appointed  light-house  inspector  on  the  rax;ihc 

coast.     Placed  in  command  of  the  gunboat  JV 


the  year  UuiS  Bogardus  marriiMl  Annetje,  widow 
of  Ji(»eh»tl' .Jansen.  to  whose  husband  Van  Twil 


,  ,  ,     ,    ..     .    ,    ^  X,.  f i- 1 ,    1    .   \f         nma,  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he  was 

ler  had  granted  sixtv-two  acres  ol  lainl  on  Man-       ...     »  ,    •     ,   ,,  ^  •     ^i      j  ^     ^  i. 

I    ,.        T  1      1  *    -  r  '1^  ■    •«    I  with  A<linii'al  rarragut  in  the  desperate  fiuht 

hattaii    Island,  now    in    iiossession    ot    Innitvl        ^,      ,,.     .    .  ^      ,,    ^     ,     i  ,**.. 

.,,        ,    X-        -v'  .1       aM       -     4-1         *  ♦        I  -  i  '  *>"  tlie  Mississippi,  near  Ports  Jackson  aud  St. 
Church,  ^ew   lork.     Tins  is  the  estate  whicli    ,»,.,.         ,  ,      .*  *   '..  ,  .,     ^         >.v     »     ^t 

.,..,•         |.   4        *•     1       «     i>  1      '»  I         i  iMiilip.     (^vo.Sviv  Orleans.  Capture  of.)     lu  that 

the  **  hens  ot  Anneti<*.  Jansen  Bogardus     have  V     ,  ■  ,     ^  i     •     •  i    /.      , 

,  I...      .     „        ,  .      I,  ..       r  »      1  1    <•         contest  his  conduct  was  admirable  for  bravery 

be<?n  seeking  to  recover.     Being  charged  betore         ,  ^.      .      i        »»    ,         •         ,  .  \ 

.1      /,!      •      X-  4      .1  „i  I     *        1        iiud  l(utitude.     He  has  since  been  in  command 

the  Classis  ot  Amsterdam  witli  coiuluct  unbe- .    ,.        .  ,  .         .  ,  ,, 

1  i>         1  1      4.  «  I  <d  various  vessels  on  American  and  Kurf>iN;aii 

coming  a  cier;;vinan,  ISogardiis  was  abiuit  to  go :        ,.  /,..,»  .     .'      , 

*i  •«!      *     I  *•     1  1  -        ^7      4\  -1    rt"  7'*-     stations.       Captain    Boggs   was  commissioned 

thither  to  deteinl  himselt  on  the  arrival  of  kiett,  i     •     i    •       .,       .r.^    ,    ^,.  .       ^t  . 

1    4  «,  1  -1   1  »        -      1  «        '    n^ir-adiniral    m    the    Lnited   State's   rtavy   in 

but  the  governor  and  <rouncil  determined  to  re-        .  ^.*   i,  o    4.^»  j 

tain  him  for  the  **  good  of  souls."     A  <hiughter  J     " '^^       '  ' 


of  Mr.  Bogardus  by  liis  iirst  wife  was  married 


Bogus  Proclamatioii,  The.      Early  in  the 


in  hiA'2:  and  it  was  on  that  occasion  that  (iov-  campaign  of  1H(j4,  a  proclamation,  l»earing  the 
erntu*  Kieft  proeured  genenuis  subscriptions  for  names  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
building  a  new  churcii.  At  the  wedding  teast,  and  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  appeaifd  in  the 
**  after  tlie  fourth  or  lifth  roiiiul  of  drinking,"  Xeiv  York  JlorUl  and  AVip  York  Journal  of 
he  made  a  liberal  subscription  hiinself  to  thei  ('omvierce  (newspa))ers  o])posed  to  the  adniinis- 
ehnrch  fiiinl,  and  recpiested  the  other  guests  to!  tration).  in  which  defeats  and  disastere  to  the 
do  llie  same.  All  tin*  company,  with  "light  National  armies  weiv  narrated,  a  day  of  fasting 
heads  and  glad  he:irts,"  vied  with  each  other  in  and  ]>rayer  recommended,  and  a  call  made  for 
*'snb.MTihiiig  richly:"  and  some  of  them,  after  five  hundred  thousand  more  troops  to  8llpprcH^ 
they  retnrnc'd  home,  *•  well  repented  it,"  but  ,  the  great  insurrection.  This  proclamation  was 
w«'ie  iu»t  excused,     .lohii  and  Kichard  Ogdeii, '  calculated  to  cause  great  depression  among  all 


of  St.'iniford,  (*onn.,  were  employed  to  bnild  the 
church,  in  which  lioganliis  olficiated  alxnit  four 
years.     When  Kieft,  in  BM3,  was  about  to  make 


loyal  ]»eople,  disc4»urage  enlistments,  and  give 
eneonrageinent  tt)  the  insurgents.  The  gov- 
ernment regarded  it  as  the  work  of  an  enemy 


war  (Ui  the  Indiiins  (see  Khft).  B(jgardns,  who   of  the   Iiepublic.      The  two  iiewspa])er8  thiVt 
had  been  invited  to  the  council,  warne<l  hini  in    piiblish(*d    the    ]>rocIaniati<ni    were    promptly 


warm  wonis  against  bis  rashness.  Two  years 
later  he  shared  with  the  people  in  disgust  of 
the  governor;  aud  ho  boldly  denounced  him,  as 


supj»res.sed  by  military  jjower,  and  the  author 
of  the  proclamation,  when  discovered,  was  sent, 
a  state  xuisoner,  to  Fort  Lafayette.     The  au- 
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tliiir  wan  Jnsepfa  Honrart),  one  of  the  eilitorinl 
Hinir  or  Ilie  BrooklgH  Eagle,  an  oppoaitioii  uews- 
paper.  Howard  iloclircd  that  it  wiw  inlouded 
iiiily  as  a  Joke— a  burli>Hqiio  of  the  mcllind  of 
vondiictiiif!  ilie  war.  Thu  govcrnmunt  rciciiril- 
nl  it  as  n  iKrioiis  uiiMleniuiuioT,  niiil  acted  ac- 
eonlinglj. 

BoldiMaa  at  the  Colonial  Proaa.  Wlien, 
early  in  January,  1766,  the  ii|ieech  of  the  kiu;; 
at  tbe  opening  of  Pnrli.imeiit  nan  pnbliHhed  in 
tlie  Button  Gazetit,  Its  editors  (Edes  and  aill) 
luid  to  tho  nionitrc:li, "  Great  Sir,  retrc-nt,  or  yon 
:im  mined."  A  Philadelpihia  newRpaper  eni(): 
"  None  ill  this  daj-  of  liberty  will  «ay  that 
duty  binda  ne  to  yield  nbeilience  to  any  man, 
■ir  body  of  men,  forming  part  of  the  British 
ConHtiliitioti,  when  they  exceed  the  limits  pre- 
iwribed  by  tbat  Conetitntiou.  Tbe  Stamp  Act 
is  unconstitiitiouai,  and  no  mure  obligatory 
than  a  decree  of  the  Divan  of  Turkey."  Do- 
liaiit  essays  npon  the  rights  of  the  colaniea 
were  isBUi-d  in  pamphlet  form,  and  tlie  ueiTS- 
|)aperd  teemed  nith  sqnibs  and  cpiKrams  aimfd 
M  the  anthurity  of  Parliament  and  even  of  the 

BoUan,  Wilijam.  an  Enfjlixh  lawyer,  came 
In  America  about  1740,  aettled  in  Boston,  and 
dieil  in  England  in  1776.  He  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Guvenior  Shirley,  of  Massachusutts,  and 
was  appointed  Collector  of  Cnstoms  at  Salem 
and  Marhlebend.  In  1T45  be  was  eout  lo  Eug- 
hiiid  to  solicit  tbe  reiinbnrsenicnt  of  more  tbau 
#1300,000  advanced  by  Massachusetts  for  the  ex. 
imlitiun  agaiDst  Cape  Breton.  Ho  was  snccess- 
fill ;  and  was  agent  for  Massachusetts  in  1763, 
l>iit  was  dismissed.  Being  in  England  in  17r>9, 
he  obiained  copies  of  thirty-three  letters  writ- 
ten liy  Oovenior  Bernanl  and  General  Gage, 
rAlnmniotin^  the  colonists,  and  sent  tfaem  to 
BiMtuu.  For  this  act  he  was  dtnonnccd  in 
Parliament.  Ho  strongly  recomD>en<led  the 
British  goTemment  to  piirsae  conciliatory 
measures  towards  the  colonists  in  1TT5 ;  and 
in  Tarions  ways,  in  person  and  in  writing,  he 
Hhowed  his  warm  friendship  for  the  Americans- 
Mr.  Bollaii  wrote  several  political  t>Dmp]dots 
relating  to  American  alTairs;  anil  in  1T74  be 
presented,  na  ciilouial  agent,  a  petition  to  the 
king  in  council. 

Bouapaito  and  P«ace.  While  war  with 
France  seemed  iuevitaUle,  and  was  actoally 
occurring  on  the  ocean,  a  change  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  country  occnrred,  which  avert- 
ed from  the  United  States  the  calamity  of  war. 
For  a  long  time  the  quarrels  of  )><ilitical  fac- 
tions had  distracted  France.  Tlie  Directory 
(which  see)  had  become  very  unpopular,  and 
tbe  excitable  people  were  ripe  for  another 
revolution.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  then  at 
tbe  head  of  an  army  in  the  East.  His  brothers 
informed  him  of  the  state  of  ntTairs  at  homo, 
and  he  anddenly  appeared  iu  Paris  with  a  few 
followers,  where  he  nus  hailed  as  tbe  good 
genius  of  tbe  repnbtic.  With  bis  brother  Lu- 
oieu,  then  President  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Handred,  and  the  Abb4  Siey^  one  of  the  Di- 
rectory, and  of  great  influence  in  the  Council 


of  the  Ancients,  he  conspired  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  government  and  the  establishment  of  a 
new  one.  Sieyis  induced  the  Council  of  the 
Ancients  to  place  Bonaparte  in  command  of  the 
military  of  Paris,  Nov.  9,  1799.  Then  Sieyfts 
and  two  other  members  of  the  Directory  re- 
signed, leaving  France  without  an  executive 
authority,  and  Bonaparte  with  its  strong  arm 
—  the  military  —  tirmly  in  bis  grasp.  The 
Council  of  the  Ancients,  deceived  by  a  trick, 
assembled  at  St.  Cloud  tlie  nest  day.  Bona- 
parte  appeare<l  before  them  to  Justify  his  con- 
duct Perceiving  their  enmity,  lie  threatened 
them  with  arrest  by  the  military  if  they  should 
decide  against  him.  Meanwhile  Lncien  bad 
reait  the  letters  of  resignation  of  the  three  Di- 
rectors to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  A 
scene  of  terrii>le  excitement  occurred.  Tbwe 
were  shonta  of  "No  Cromwell  I  no  dictator! 
the  constitution  forever!"  BouaparlA  entered 
that  chamber  with  four  grenudiurs,  and  at- 
tempted to  speak,  but  was  iuterrupted  by 
cries  and  execrations.  The  members  seemed 
about  to  olfer  pernoual  violence  to  tbe  iNild 
soldier,  when  a  body  of  troops  rushed  in  and 
boru  him  olf.  A  motion  waa  made  for  his  out- 
lawry, whicfl  Lucioii  ref[»e<l  to  put,  and  left 
the  chair.  He  went  oat  and  addressed  tbe 
soldiers.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
Murat  entered  with  a  bifdy  of  armed  men, 
and  onlercd  the  Council  to  disperse.  The 
members  replied  with  deliant  slionts  aud  ex- 
ecrations. Tlie  drums  were  ordered  to  iw 
beaten ;  the  soliliers  levclle<l  their  mnsketa, 
when  all  but  about  fifty  of  the  Council  es- 
caped by  the  windows.  These,  with  the  An- 
cients,  ]ian8e<l  a  decree  making  Siey^  Boua- 
parte,  and  Dncn)s  Provisional  Consuls.  In 
December,  Bonaparte  was  made  First  Consul, 
or  supreme  nilcr,  for  life.  New  American  en- 
voys ha<l  just  reached  Paris  at  this  crisis,  and 
very  soon  Bonaparte  concluded  an  amicable 
settlement  of  all  ditBcultiee  between  the  two 
nations.  Peace  was  established;  the  envoys  re- 
turned home ;  and  the  Provisional  Army  of  the 
United  States  which  had  been  organltod  was 
disbanded. 

Bontaomme  RichBrd  and  Serapla,  Action 
BETWEEN.  During  the  spring  nnd  snmmer 
of  1779,  American  cruisers  were  very  active, 
both  in  American  and  European  waters.  At 
tbe  middle  of  August.,  John  Paul  Jones  was 
sent  out  from  the  French  port  of  L'Orient, 
with  five  vessels,  to  the  coast  of  Scotland. 
His  llag-sliip  was  the  Bonhomme  Richard.  As  he 
was  about  to  strike  some  amietl  British  vessels 
in  the  harlxir  of  Lcith,  a  storm  arose,  which 
drove  hiin  intJi  the  North  Sea.  When  it 
censed,  he  cmiseil  along  the  Scottish  coast, 
capturing  many  prizes,  ami  producing  great 
alarm.  Late  in  September,  while  Jones's 
Bifuadron  lay  a  few  leagues  imrth  of  the  month 
of  the  Humlier,  he  discovered  the  Baltic  fleet 
of  forty  merchantmen  (convoyeil  liy  (he  Sem- 
pi>,  a  forty- four-gun  ship,  anil  the  Coantegi  of 
Scarborough,  of  twenty -two  guns),  stretching 
out  from  Flamhorongb  Head.  Ji)no«  sigimlled 
for  a  chase,  and  all  but  the  Atliaace,  Captain 
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Lauilaie,  obeyed.  While  the  opposing  war-  explore  the  forests  of  Keiitncky.  There  he 
ahipa  were  iiiaiicenTiiD);  for  udviLiitajte,  night  was  captared  by  some  Iiidiaos,  but  escaped, 
fell  aiH)n  tbe  Hceup.  At  seven  o'clot-k  in  tlie  and  retunied  home  in  1771,  la  1773  be  led  • 
eveuing  (Sept.  2'),  1779),  one  of  the  most  des-  party  of  settlers  to  the  wilds  he  lied  ex|>loied; 
pemte  «f  reconled  sen-tights  began.  Tlie  Bon- 
AmNDM  AirAaifl  and  fitrapii,  Captain  Pearson, 
cams  so  close  to  eai-b  other  that  their  spars 
and  rigging  liecanie  entaiiglcti,  and  Joues  at- 
tempted to  board  liis  antiiguiiist.  A  short 
oontest  with  ]>ike,  pistol,  and  cutlass  cnsunl, 
and  J<i[icH  nos  re[>iilited.  Tlie  vessels  sepnrat- 
e<l,  and  were  mum  plarod  broadside  to  broad- 
side, HO  vlnse  that  ttiu  niiiszles  of  thrir  giiiis 
toiK'bed  each  other.  Doth  vessels  were  dread- 
fully sliattei-ed;  and,  ut  one  time,  the  SerapU 
was  on  tiro  in  a  do»'ii  places.  Just  a«  tbe 
DiooD  roee,  at  hulf-poHt  nine  o'clock,  tbe  Kieh- 
art,  too,  caii)!ht  lire.  A  terrilic  haiiil-tv-liaiid 
Dgbt  now  eiisned-  Jones's  ship,  terrildy  dam- 
uged,  could  not  float  roticli  longer.  The  flames 
were  ciwpinj;  up  tlio  rigging  of  the  Serapii, 
snil,  by  tbeir  liglit,  Jones  haw  that  his  donlde- 
beaded  Hlior  liiid  ctit  tlio  inaiumaat  of  the  Sn-a- 
pu  almost  ill  two.  He  hurled  anotlier,  and 
tlie  tall  niunt  fell.  IVarson  saw  his  great  per- 
il, hanl«l  down  Iiis  flag,  and  snrreudored.  As 
he  handed  iiis  sword  to  Jones,  bu  said,  in  a 
surly  tone,  "It  is  painfnl  to  deliver  up  my 
Hwonl  t»  a  man  who  has  fougiit  with  n  rope 
uronnd  his  neck."'  ^Joncs  had  been  derluml  a  ^ 
pirate  by  tlie  IlritisU  govenimenl.)     The  king 

knighted  Ppothou.  "  Well,"  oliserveil  Jones,  pelnat  dniiger  from  the  barbarians  of  tbe  for- 
when  infiinned  of  this,  "he  dGservva  it:  and  est.  He  bud  scvernl  tlghls  with  tlie  Indians; 
if  [fall  on  him  ogsin,  I'll  miiku  alordof  liim."  and  in  1775  he  built  a  fort  on  the  Kentucky 
Tlie  battle  ceased,  after  raging  three  honm.  |  Riveron  tbe  prcsput site  of  Bouneeborongb.  In 
The  vessels  were  dinengngrd,  and  the  Richard  1777  several  atlikcks  were  niatle  on  this  fort  by 
siwii  went  to  tlie  liottou  of  tbo  North  Sea.  :  tlie  Indians.  Tliey  were  repulsed,  but  in  Febni- 
For  tbin  victory  Congress  pive  Jones  the  ^  ary,  177H,  Ihmne  was  captared  by  tliein,  and  tnk- 
thauks  of  the  nation  and  a  goUl  medal.  |  eu  to  Cliillicotbe,  beyond  the  Ohio,  and  thence 


and  in  1774  ho  cnndneted  a  party  of  snrveyon 
to  tbe  Falls  of  llie  Ohio  (now  Li.nisville).  He 
liad  taken  his  iiimily  witli  tbe  other  fomiliea 
Kontncky  in  1773,  where  tliey  were  ii 


\,  Daniki.,  nn  Americiiti  pioneer  and  '  to  Detroit.  Adopted  as  a  son  in  an  Indian 
explon  r,  was  iHirn  in  Ihii  kn  Counts ,  I'a.,  Fel). .  family,  ho  became  a  favorite,  but  manageil  to 
11,  l*^'),  dit>d  lit  Cbiirotle,  Mo,  Hept  2(1,  1«!0.  j  espa[ie  in  Jnne  following,  and  retiime<l  to  his 
Pnim  bis  joiith  be  was  u  fiinioiis  biintor,  and,  fort  and  kindred.  In  Angust,  abont  four  hnn- 
while  yet  a  Tiiinor,  he  cniigmtod,  with  his  fa- ,  dn-d  and  tifty  Indians  attiu-ked  his  fort,  which 
iJier,  to  North  Carolina,  wbeie  bo  married,  lie  bravely  defended  with  abont  Qfty  men.  At 
^^  Way,  1769,  Boone  and  fit  e  others  went  to  1  differeut  times  two  of  his  sous  were  killed  by 
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th«  IndUni.  BooDe  aceumpaDioi]  General 
Clarke  on  hU  expedition  against  the  IiidmuB 
ou  the  Sciulo,  in  Ohin,  iu  1783,  bood  after 
ft  battle  at  the  Blue  LiclcB.      Haviug  lost  bis 


tands  JD  Kentucky  iu  conspqnenco  of  a  defec- 
tive title,  he  went  to  the  Misnouii  couutry  in 
1790,  Bud  Bottled  oil  the  Osage  Wouiau  Riv«r, 
where  he  continued  the  occupations  of  hnnter 
auil  trapper.  Again  he  was  deprived  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  Missouri,  obtained  under  the 
Spauish  authority,  by  the  title  iH'ing  declnr(t<l 
invalid.  Bonne's  reniains,  with  thiwe  of  his 
wife,  rest  iu  the  beautiful  public  cemetery  near 
Prsiikfort,  Ky.,  uu  the  bauks  of  the  Keutuukv 
River. 

Bootb,  John  Wilkes,  was  bom  iu  Harford 
County,  Md.,  in  ISfi);  died  iu  Virginia,  April 
'X,  1865.  He  becaiuo  a  dramatic  perfunuei'  in 
1(66;  and  wheu  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he 
was  a  zealous,  and  eveu  violent,  Beccsaiouisr. 
He  became  morbidly  sensitive  on  the  subject 
of  "  Southern  independence ;"  and  seems  to 
have  been  the  bold  instrument  and  cn-ni>era- 
tur  of  less  cviimgenns  cunsiiiratoin  fur  the  over- 
throw of  the  Kqinldic.  Oit  the  night  of  April 
14,  tr^  ho  shot  President  Iiincolu  in  a  theatre 
itt  Washington,  was  pursued,  anil  was  killeil  in 
Virginia  iu  the  processor  his  arrest.     (!je«  Lin- 

OOIh'i  JlWIHiHnflUH.) 

Booth,  JuMi's  Brutish,  a  great  tragedian, 
was  bom  in  London,  May  1,  1790)  died  on  the 
Mississippi  River  while  on  a  passage  tuwnnls 
Cinciiiiiali  from  New  Orleans,  Dec.  I,  lS5a. 
He  was  a  lineal  desceuduiit  of  John  Wilkes 
(which  see).  He  joined  a  company  of  stroll- 
ing playei-s  in  England,  rose  rapidly  in  that 
profession,  and  soon  competed  euccesBfully 
with  Eilmuiul  Kean  in  tragedy.  He  came  to 
the  United  SUies  in  1821,  and  from  that  titDO 
notil  near  the  clone  of  his  life  he  was  a  popu- 
lar aetor  everywhere.  His  irregular  babits 
shortened  his  life.  His  son  Ednin  has  risen 
(o  the  higbuit  position  as  an  actor  in  tragedy. 

Border  Ststo  Conventloil.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  Virginia,  a  Border  Slate  Convention  was 
held  at  J-rankfort,  Ky.,  on  March  iff,  1861.  The 
Uuiouists  in  Kentncky  had  elected  nine  of  tlieir 
rvpreoeutatives  and  the  fiecet-sionists  one.  The 
eoQveutioD  waa  »  fiuluce.     No  delegates  from 


Virginia  appeared,  aud  only  Qve  besides  tliose 
from  Kentucky.  The  venerable  John  J.  Crit- 
tenden presided.  Four  of  the  five  outride  of 
Kentucky  nere  from  Missonri,  and  one  from 
Tennessee.  The  "wrongs  of  the  South"  and 
the  "sectionalism  of  the  North"  were  spoken 
of  as  the  priucijial  cause  of  the  trouble  at  hand. 
It  coudeniued  rebellioii,  hut  did  not  ask  the  loy- 
al people  to  put  it  down.  Its  chief  panacea  for 
existing  evils  was,  in  sutwtatice,  the  Crittenden 
Couiproniise  (which  see);  and  the  convention 
rcgarde<l  the  national  pmteetion  and  fostering 
of  the  slave  system  as  "  essential  to  the  best 
hopes  of  our  country." 

Borgns,  Lakk,  Naval  Battlf.  on.  The  rev- 
elations made  by  Lafitte  caused  everybody  to 
be  vigilant  at  New  Orleans.  (S<^e  I^fitte  aad  thf 
Uaralariang.)  Early  in  December,  1813,  Commo- 
dore D.  T.  Patterson,  in  command  of  the  naval 
station  there,  was  wnrucil,  by  a  letter  from  Peii- 
sacola,  of  a  powerful  British  land  and  naval 
armament  In  the  (iulf.  He  immediately  sent 
Lieutenant  Thomas  Ap  Catesby  Jones  with  five  . 
gnnboats,  a  tender,  and  a  despatch -boat,  to 
watch  for  tbeir  enemy.  Jones  sent  Lienl^^uant 
McKeever  with  two  gnnboatB  to  the  entrance 
of  Mobile  flay  for  intelligence.  McKeever  <lis- 
onvenwl  the  British  tloet  on  Dec.  10,  and  hastened 
back  with  the  news.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  the  fleet  ap|>eared  near  thu  entrance 
to  Lake  Borgne,  and  Jones  hastened  with  his 
flotilla  towards  I'nss  Christian,  where  he  an- 
chored, and  wailed  the  approach  of  the  invad- 
ers to  dispute  their  passage  into  the  lake.  He 
WHS  disi!overt'<l  by  the  astonished  Bi'itous  on 
the  13th,  wheu  Admiral  Cochrane,  in  command 
of  I  he  fleet,  gave  ordem  for  a  chunge  iu  the  plan 
of  operutiims  against  New  Orleans.  It  would 
not  do  to  attempt  to  laiut  trootis  while  the  wa- 
ti^rs  of  the  lake  were  pstruUed  by  American  gun- 
boats. A  Hotilla  of  about  siKly  barges  was  pre- 
pareil,  the  most  <if  ihem  carrying  a  carronude  in 
the  bow,  aud  an  ample  number  of  armetl  vidnn- 
teers  from  the  fleet  were  sent,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Loekyer,  to  capture  or  destroy 
the  Ainericau  vessels.  Perceiving  his  danger. 
Jimcs,  in  <ibeilieuco  to  orders,  proceeded  with 
his  fiutilla  towards  the  Rigolets,  between  I^^kes 
Borgne  and  Poutehartraiu.  Calm  aud  currents 
prevented  his  passing  a  channel,  aud  he  anchored 
at  two  in  the  morning  of  the  14lli.  Jones's  flag- 
ship was  a  little  schooner  of  eighty  tons.  The 
total  nninberofmen  in  his  s(|uadroii  was  183, and 
of  guns  23.  At  daylight  Ihu  Uiitish  barges,  cou- 
taiiiiug  1200  men,  bore  down  upon  Jones's  Utile 
sipiadron.  They  had  six  oars  on  each  siile,  and 
formed  iu  a  long,  straight  line.  Jones  reserved 
bis  fii-e  nulil  the  invaders  were  within  close 
rifle  range.  Tlion  MeKeovi;r  hurled  a  32-puuiid 
ball  over  the  water  and  a  shower  of  grapeahot, 
which  broke  the  British  lino  aud  made  givat 
confusion.  But  the  invaders  pushed  forwanl, 
and  at  half-post  eleven  o'clock  the  eugHgcment 
became  general  and  desperate.  At  one  tiuu' 
.1  ouch's  schooner  was  attacked  by  fifteen  bui-ges. 
The  British  cai>tured  the  tender  Alligator  early 
in  the  contest ;  ami  finally,  by  the  force  of  over- 
whelmiug  numbers,  they  gaiued  a  victory,  which 
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iijivo  thorn  iindiHputed  command  of  Lake  Borgno. 
Tlio  triumph  cost  them  about  30()  men  kiUed  and 
wouuded.  The  Americans  lost  6  men  killed  and 
:<5  wounded.  Among  the  latter  were  Lienton- 
iints  Jones,  McKeever.  Parker,  and  Speddon. 
The  British  conmiander,  L«>ckyer,  was  severely 
wounded ;  so,  also,  was  Lieutenant  Pratt,  the  of- 
ficer who,  under  the  direction  of  Admiral  Cock- 
hurn,  set  fire  to  the  pnblic  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington city.  Several  of  the  British  bargtMj  were 
shattered  and  sunk.  The  lighter  transports, 
tilled  with  troops,  immediately  entered  Lake 
Borgne.  Ship  after  ship  got  aground,  until  at 
length  the  troops  were  all  placed  in  small  boats 
and  conveyed  about  thirty  miles  to  Pea  Island, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Pearl  River,  where.  Geni'ral 
Keane  organized  his  forces  for  future  action. 
(See  LoumanUj  Invcuaion  of.) 

BoBcaweo,  Kdwakd,  a  British  .idmiral,  son 
of  Viscount  Falmouth,  was  born  in  Kiigland, 
Aug.  14,  171 J  ;  died,  .Jan.  10,  1701.  He  was 
niiule  a  ca])tain  in  the  R(»yal  Navy  iu  March, 
1737.  Distinguished  at  I*orto  Bello  and  Car- 
thagena,  lie  was  promoted  to  the  command  of 
a  sixty -gun  ship  in  1744,  in  which  he  t(K>k 
the  Media.  He  signalized  himself  under  An- 
son in  the  battle  oiX  Cape  Finisterre  in  1747, 
and  against  the  French  iu  the  ludies  as  rear 
admiral  the  next  year.  He  ma<le  himself  mas- 
ter of  Madras,  and  returned  to  England  in  1751. 
Admiral  of  the  Blue,  he  commanded  an  expe- 
ilition  against  Louisbnrg,  (llape  Breton,  in  1758, 
with  General  AmherMt.  In  1759  he  defn^ated 
the  French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean — capt- 
uring two  thouKJin<l  prisoners.  For  these  ser- 
vices he  was  made  Ofuieral  of  the  Marines  and 
Member  of  the  Privy  Council  (which  see). 
Parliament  also  granted  him  a  peubiou  of 
*1 5,000  a  year. 

Boston  and  Illicit  Trade.  From  the  \/egin- 
ning  of  the  war  of  1^12-15  then*  was  a  n\is- 
eliievous  |»eace  faction  (  which  see ),  comjmsed 
largely  of  seltish  and  unpatriotic  politicians, 
and  coniined  almost  exclusively  to  New  Eng- 
land, whose  C(unniercial  intei-ests  had  been  ru- 
ined by  the  war.  Boston  was  their  headquar- 
ters. Knibargi>  act«  had  ch»sed  all  American 
ports  against  the  legal  admissi<m  of  goods  from 
abroad,  and  these  could  only  be  obtained 
through  contraband  or  illicit  trade.  Such  a 
trade  was  carrie<l  on  ext<'nsively  at  Boston, 
where  the  magistrates  were  not  zealons  in  the 
enforcement  of  laws  rtistricting  commerce. 
Smuggling  was  so  prevalent  that  it  became  al- 
most respectable.  That  distinguished  citizen 
«>f  Koston,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  charged  the  ad- 
ministration at  Washington  and  the  war  with 
the  authorship  of  that  '*  monstrous  dt^preciation 
of  iu«»rals''  and  **  execrable  cojirse  of  snniggling 
and  fraud,**  and  said  that  a  class  of  citizens, 
••  encourag«»d  by  the  just  odium  against  the 
war,  sneer  at  the  restraints  of  conscience,  laugh 
at  perjury,  mock  at  legal  restraints,  and  accjuire 
ill-gotten  wealth  at  the  expensi'  of  public  mor- 
als and  the  nmrc  sober,  conscientious  part  of 
the  community."  Foreign  goods,  shut  out  from 
other  ai^apr>rts,  found  their  way   into  Boston. 


Into  that  x>ort  many  valnablo  British  prizes 
wero  taken ;  and  from  these  sources  and  from 
extensive  smuggling  that  city  became  so  ple- 
thoric with  foreign  goods  that  the  merchants 
of  other  cities  of  the  Union  looked  to  Boston 
for  their  regular  supplies.  Boston  be^^ame  the 
financial  centre  of  the  Kepnblic,  and  held  that 
position  during  a  greater  part  of  the  war. 

Boston  Boya»  Temper  of.  The  boys  of  Bos- 
ton wero  in  the  habit  of  building  monnds  of 
snow  on  the  "Common"  iu  winter.  The  Brit- 
ish soldiers,  who,  under  General  Gage,  took  pos- 
session of  Bost^>n  in  1768,  battered  down  these 
snow  structures  men^ly  to  annoy  the  boys.  This 
hiu\  been  repeated  several  times,  when  a  meet- 
ing of  the  larger  1>oys  was  hold,  and  a  represen- 
tation was  sent  to  (general  Gage  to  remonstrate. 
"  We  come,  sir,''  said  the  tallest  boy, "  to  demand 
satisfaction."  **  What !"  exclaimed  Gage, "  have 
your  fathers  been  teaching  you  rebellion  and 
sent  yon  hero  to  exhibit  it  ?"  **  Nobo«ly  sent 
ns  here,  sir,''  said  the  boy,  while  his  eyes  ilashetl 
with  indigiuititm.  **  We  have  never  insulted 
nor  injnre<l  your  soldiers,  but  they  have  troilden 
down  our  snow-hills  and  brr»ken  the  ice  in  our 
skating -grounds.  We  complained,  and  they, 
calling  us  young  rebels,  told  us  to  help  our- 
selves if  we  could.  We  told  the  captain  of  this, 
and  ho  laughed  at  ns.  Yesterday  our  works 
wert^  destroyed  for  the  thinl  time,  and  wo  will 
bear  it  no  longer.''  Gage  admire<l  the  spirit  of 
the  boys,  promised  them  redress,  and,  tnrning  to 
an  otiicer,  he  said,  *'  The  very  children  hero  draw 
iu  a  love  of  liberty  with  tlijD  air  they  breathe." 

Boston  First  Incorporated  a  City.    In  1832 

Boston  was  first  incorporated  a  city,  and  John 
I^hillips  was  elected  the  lii*st  mayor.  It  then 
contained  about  iifty  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  iirst  of  May  was  a])pointed  by  the  charter 
the  beginning  of  its  municipal  year,  and  the 
ceremonies  of  inducting  the  mayor  and  other 
othcers  into  their  oflicial  places  were  attended 
at  Fancuil  Hall.  After  an  introductory  prayer 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin,  senior  minister  of  the  city, 
('Iiief- justice  Parker  a<lministere<l  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  office  to  the  mayor-elect,  who  ad- 
ministered similar  oaths  to  other  officers.  The 
chairman  of  the  selectmen  then  arose,  and,  after 
an  address  to  the  mayor,  delivered  to  him  the 
city  chart<.*r,  contained  in  a  sui)erb  silver  case, 
with  the  ancient  act  incorporating  the  town 
nearly  two  hundnMl  years  before.  Boston  is 
now  (1876)  the  seventh  city  in  the  Union  iu 
lH»pulation. 

Boston,  FiKST  Setti.emknt  of.  On  a  pen- 
instila  on  the  south  side  of  the  month  of  the 
('harles  River  (which  the  natives  called  Shaw- 
niut,  but  which  the  English  named  Tri-moun- 
tain,  because  of  it^  thn*e  hills)  lived  William 
Blaekstone,  a  supposed  Episcopal  minister,  who 
went  there  from  Plymouth  about  16^.  (See 
Ifhu'l'Mtone.)  He  went  over  to  Charlcstown  to 
])ay  his  respects  to  Govenmr  Wiuthrop,  and  in- 
formed him  that  U]>oii  Shawmut  was  a  spring  of 
excellent  water.  He  invited  Wiuthrop  to  come 
«)ver.  The  governor,  with  others,  crossed  the 
river,  and  finding  the  situation  there  delightfol| 
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began  a  settlement  by  tbe  erection  of  a  few  small  Botrton  MaBsaore,  The  (1770).  The  Biitish 
cottages.  At  a  court  beld  at  Chnrlestown  iu  troops  in  Boston  were  a  continual  source  of  irri- 
September,  1630,  it  was  ordered  that  Tri-moun-  tation.  Daily  occurrences  exasperated  the  peo- 
tain  should  be  called  Boston.  This  name  was  pie  against  the  soldiers.  The  words  ^Hyrant^ 
given  in  honor  of  Rev.  John  Cotton,  vicar  of  and  "rebel"  frequently  passed  between  them. 
St.  Botolph's  Church  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  Finally  an  occurrence  apparently  trifling  in  it- 
Englan<l,  from  which  place  many  of  the  settlers  self  led  to  riot  and  bloodshed  in  the  streets  of 
came.  The  governor,  with  most  of  his  assist-  Boston.  A  rope-maker  quarrelled  with  a  sol- 
ants,  removed  their  families  to  Boston,  and  it  dier  and  struck  him.  Out  of  this  grew  a  fight 
soon  became  the  capital  of  New  England.      .  between  several  soldiers  and  rope-makers,  when 

fs...^.^  T     1       I     !«.-  n ^     s,  sj  A  the  latter  were  beaten ;  and  the  event  aroused 

Botrton  Instmcts  its  RepreaontativeB.    As  .,  ^        ..  .^         \.        ^  .,       ...  . 

.   .  ,,.   ^  r  *i      •   *     1     -.•         r  XI  the  more  excitable  portion  of  the  citizens.     A 

Boon  as  intelligence  of  the  introduction  of  tbe  -  ru.  i    />#      u  c  t*wn\    u     ^ 

^.  A4.'*Tii-  ^  iir»x  few  evenings  afterwards  (March  5, 1770)  abont 

St^inip  Act  into  Pairliameut  reached  Boston,  a  ,       i     i    ri.i  1 1    i  •    ^.u  ^ 

'^        ..  „    ,  ,«       i-,/!^v       J  Ju  seven  hundred  of  them  assembled  m  the  streets 

town  -  meeting  was  called  (Mav,  1764),  and  the  ^     .,  ,  r   **     i  •       *i     * 

*  <!.■  r  *i    ^  •  •     i«*  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  attack mg  the  tn>ops. 

representatives  of  that  municipality  were  m-  ^t       *u    r^    *.       u  i.-     i  w  ji 

*      *  -1  *      *     J  u    .1.      I     *       1    •   I  i.      r-A.1,  Near  the  Custom-house  a  sentinel  was  assaulted 
stnicted  to  stand  by  the  chartered  rights  of  the       .*»      •    -i         x,      r*     *.  •    n     *.  j» 

,     ..       .  "^  IX  with  missiles,  when  Captain  Preston,  command- 

colonists;  to  oppose  every  encroachment  upon  -  . ,  *   ,  4.  I    w    ^  •«.!.•  ux 

^.  .  '  11  X      ^.-       XI-  i.  er  of  the  guard,  went  to  his  rescue  with  eight 

them;  to  oppose  all  taxation  then  in  cont^m-  rri.**        v.     x*    i    j   *i  n-  -xi. 

,  ^.  '  '/        1111  it  M    x.'    %r  '  men.      The  mob  attacked  these  soldiers  with 

platiou ;  and  concluded  by  saying,  "As  his  Mai-     .  -.  j     ^.u  ■    -i       1     • 

*  f     Ji      XT    XI         4        •  1     •  stones,  pieces  of  ice,  and  other  missiles,  daring 

esty's  other  Northern  American  colonies  are  em-  ..        2*^         ^       Vxu        n-  u  •     5 

,      ,     ,      .^,         •     xu-  X'        _x     X  1    XX  them  to  fire.     One  of  the  soldiers  who  received 

barkeil  with  us  111  this  most  important  bottom,       ,1       ^i        ,.•  -xi* 

-    .,        ,    .  ,  u    X       1  a  blow  fired,  and  his  companions,  mistaking  an 

we  further  desire  vtm  to  use  your  best  endeav-        ,       n     t     ^         m-^vrxu  i  _^ 

.,    ^  .,    .         .-,  .  1        ij  J  X    XI    X    e  order,  fired  also.     Three  of  the  populace  were 

ors  that  their  weight  may  be  added  to  that  of  ,  .„   ,       ,  «  ,  1  j  j    »i*i 

^,.  J  XI    X  I     xu         -x   1         T  killed  and  five  were  dangcrouslv  wounded.  The 

this  province,  and  that,  by  the  united  applica-  ,      ,        -.,  u/    i  1 -n    ix 

*^  -    „     i  •        1     11  I        -1  leader  of  the  mob  (who  was  killed)  was  a  pow- 

tions  of  all  who  are  aggrieved,  all  may  happily       ~  ,       ,  .,         ,  ^,.  j  /^  ■  ***     i 

1 1  *    r«d        "  J      tri    J  erful  mulatto  or  Indian  named  Crispns  Attucks. 

The  mob  instantly  retreated,  when  all  the  bells 
Botrton  BCassacre,  Fittii  Anniversary  of  of  the  city  rang  out  an  alarm,  and  in  less  than 
THK.  On  the  5th  of  March  each  year  the  "  Bos-  an  hour  several  thousands  of  exasperated  citi-  / 
ton  massacre''  was  commemorated  by  a  public  zens  were  in  the  streets.  A  terrible  scene  of 
meeting  and  an  oration.  In  1775  the  orator  bloodshed  might  have  ensued  had  not  Oovem- 
was  young  Dr.  Joseph  Warren.  Gage  regarded  or  Hutchinson  assured  the  people  that  justice 
the  commemoration,  and  especially  the  subject  should  be  vindicated  in  the  morning.  They  re- 
ef the  oration,  as  an  affront  to  iiimself  and  his  tired,  but  were  firmly  resolved  not  to  endure 
officerSffor  it  was  on  the  baleful  effects  of  stand-  military  despotism  any  longer.  The  governor 
ing  armies  in  times  of  i)eace.  The  offence  was  was  called  upon  at  an  early  hour  to  fulfil  his 
heightened  because  it  was  delivered  to  the  promise.  The  people  demanded  the  instant  re- 
town  in  a  town -meeting,  contrary  to  an  act  of  moval  of  the  troops  from  Boston  and  the  trial 
Parliament  which  Gage  was  there  to  enforce,  of  Captain  Preston  and  his  men  for  murder. 
Among  the  crowd  that  overflowed  the  South  Their  demands  were  complied  with.  The  troops  I 
Meeting-house  were  about  forty  British  ofiicers  were  removed  to  Castle  William  (March  12),  and 
of  the  army  and  navy.  Samuel  Adams  pre-  Preston,  ably  defended  by  John  Adams  and  Jo- 
sided,  and,  with  studied  courtesy,  placed  these  siah  Qniucy,  two  of  the  i>opular  leaders  in  Bos- 
cifficers  near  the  orator,  some  of  them  on  the  ton,  was  tried  and  acquitted,  with  six  of  his 
platform.  Warren  drew  a  vivid  i>lcture  of  the  men,  by  a  Boston  jury.  This  loyalty  to  justice 
horrid  scenes  on  the  night  of  the  massacre.  He  and  truth,  in  the  midst  of  unreasoning  public 
inveighed  against  the  attempt  of  Parliament  to  excitement,  gave  the  friends  of  the  Americans 
tax  the  Americans  without  their  consent.  He  in  England  a  powerful  argument  iu  favor  of 
iillnded  to  the  "malice  of  the  Port  Bill/'  He  being  just  towards  the  colonist-s. 
declared  that  the  sending  of  troops  to  Boston  Boston  Neck  Fortified  (1774).  Alarmed  by 
bad  been,  iu  one  respect,  beneficial  to  the  col-  warlike  preparatitms  everywhere.  General  Gage 
ony ;  for  their  discipline  showed  the  youth  of  began  to  fortify  Boston  Neck,  for  the  purpose  of 
America  how  to  use  arms  effectively.  *' Charles  defence  only,  as  he  declared.  The  Neck  was  a 
the  Invincible,^' he  said,  ^Hanght  Peter  the  Great  narrow  isthmus  that  connected  the  peninsula 
the  art  of  war;  the  battle  of  Pultowa  convinced  of  Shawmut,  on  which  Boston  stood,  with  the 
Charles  of  the  proficiency  Peter  had  ma<le.''  The  mainland  at  Roxbury.  He  also  removed  the 
whole  oration  was  a  stinging  commentary  on  seat  of  government  from  Salem  back  to  BoHton. 
the  errand  of  the  British  troops  in  Boston.  The  work  of  fortifying  went  slowly  on,  for  Brit- 
W^ben,  at  the  conclnsion,  a  motion  was  made  ish  gold  could  not  buy  the  labor  of  Bostcm  car- 
for  the  appointment  of  an  orator  for  the  eusu-  peiiters,  though  suffering  from  the  dreadful  de- 
ing  year,  the  British  officers  began  to  hiss.  The  pression,  and  workmen  ha<l  to  be  procui^d  else- 
audience  liecaroe  greatly  excit«il  and  threaten-  where.  Workmen  and  timber  ship]>ed  at  New 
ed  vengeance  for  the  insult,  but  at  the  com-  York  for  Boston  for  carrying  on  the  fortifica- 
mand  of  Adams  order  was  soon  restored.  The  tions  were  detained  by  the  "Sons  of  Liberty" 
srmy  was  maddened,  and  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  latter  city.  Finally  the  fortifications 
thirsted  for  revenge.  They  really  seemed  to  were  completed,  and  became  the  source  of  great 
try  to  protoke  the  people  into  some  act  that  irritation  among  the  people.  They  stretched 
would  give  them  a  pretext  for  slaughter.  entirely  across  the  isthmus,  and  iutercourse  be- 
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tween  the  town  and  conntry  waH  narrowed  to  a  governor  was  to  receive  bis  salary  from  the 
passage  guarded  by  a  military  Bentintd.  Tlie  crown.  They  regarded  it  as  an  infraction  of 
fortifioationH  consisted  of  a  line  of  works  of  tim-  their  charter,  declaring  that  it  provided  for  the 
ber  and  earth,  with  port-lioles  for  cannon,  a  >  support  of  all  the  civil  officers  of  the  colonial 
strongly  bnilt  sully-port  in  the  centre,  and  pick-  i  government  by  the  colony  itself,  independent  of 
ets  extending  into  the  water  at  each  end.  |  the  crown.     The  governor  opposed  them.    The 
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Boston  Port  BilL  When  intelligence  reach- 
ed Loudon  of  the  destruction  of  tea  in  Boston 
harbor  there  was  almost  universal  indignation, 
and  the  friends  of  the  Americans  were  abashed. 
Ministerial  anger  rose  to  a  high  pitch,  and  I^ord 
North  introduced  into  Parliament  (Miirch  14, 
1774)  a  bill  providing  for  the  shutting-np  of  the 
port  of  Boston  and  n^moviug  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment to  Salem.  The  measure  was  popular. 
Even  Barrd  and  Conway  gave  it  their  approval, 
and  the  Bostonians  removed  their  portraits  from 
Faneuil  Hall.  Violent  language  was  used  in 
Parliament  against  the  people  of  Boston.  "  They 
ought,  to  have  their  town  knocked  about  their 
ears  and  destroyed,''  said  a  member,  and  con- 
cluded his  tirade  of  abuse  by  quoting  the  f<ic- 
tious  cry  of  the  Romans,  "  Delenda  est  Cartha- 
go." Burke  denounced  the  bill  as  unjust,  as 
it  would  punish  th»  innocent  for  the  sins  of 
the  guilty.  The  bill  was  passed  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote,  and  became  a  law  March  31, 
1774. 

Boston  Port  Bill  in  Boston.  The  king  be- 
lieved that  the  torture  which  the  closing  of  the 
port  of  Boston  (see  lionton  Port  Hill)  would  intlict 
upou  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  would  make 
them  speedily  cry  for  mercy  and  procure  uncon- 
ditional obetlience.  Not  so.  When  the  act  was 
received  at  Boston,  its  committee  of  com^spcmd- 
ence  invited  eight  of  the  neighboring  towns  to 
a  conference  *'on  the  critical  state  of  public  af- 
fairs.'' At  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
May  12, 1774,  the  committees  of  Dorchester,  Rox- 
bury,  Brookline,  Newtown,  Cambridge,  Charles- 
t^nvn,  Lynn,  and  Lexington  joined  them  in 
Faneuil  Hall.  Samuel  Adams  was  chosen  chair- 
man. They  denounced  the  Bosttm  Port  Act  as 
cruel  and  unjust,  by  accusing,  trying,  and  c<m- 
demuing  the  town  of  Hoston  without  a  hearing, 
contrary  to  natural  right  as  well  as  the  laws  of 
civilized  nations.  The  delegates  from  the  eight 
towns  w(>re  told  that  if  Boston  should  pay  for 
the  tea  (see  Bonton  Tta  Party),  the  port  would 
not  be  closed ;  but  their  ntiighbors  held  such  a 
measure  to  be  uncalled  for  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  humiliating  oiler  not  worthy 
to  be  thouglit  of.  They  nobly  ]>romised  to  join 
"  their  su tiering  brethren  in  every  measui-e  of 
relief." 

Boston  Report  and  Address  on  Satjiries 
or  Crown  Officeiih.  In  July,  1772,  the  (general 
Assembly  of  Massachusetts  expresm^l  their  dis- 
saiisfactiou  at  the  new  regulation,  by  which  the 


I  inhabitants  of  Boston  took  np.  the  matter  iu 
town  meeting.  They  appointed  a  committee 
who  were  instrnct4.*d  to  inquire  whether  the 
regulation  com[dained  of  had  actually  taken 
place.  The  governor  chose  not  to  tell  titem. 
They  then  requested  him  to  allow  the  General 
Court  to  meet  at  the  time  to  which  it  was  ad- 
journed. The  governor  refused.  At  another 
town  meeting  (Nov.  2, 1772)  a  large  committee 
of  the  most  respectable  citizens  was  chosen  to 
state  the  rights  of  the  colonists,  and  of  those  of 
Massachusetts  in  particular;  to  communicate 
the  same  to  the  several  towns  iu  the  province ; 
and  to  request  each  town  to  communicate  to 
the  committee  their  sentiments  on  the  subject. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee of  CorrespoiKlence  (which  see).  The 
towns  heartily  approved  the  report  and  ad- 
di*e8s. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  a  popular  name  given  to 
an  occurrence  in  Boston  Harbor  in  December, 
1773.  To  compel  Great  Britain  to  be  Just  tow- 
ards her  American  ctdonies,  in  the  matter  of 
enforced  taxation  in  the  form  of  duties  npon 
articles  imported  into  the  colonies,  im]M>8ed  by 
English  navigation  laws,  the  merchants  of  the 
latter  entered  into  agreements  not  to  import 
anything  from  Great  Britain  while  such  oppres- 
sive laws  existed.  The  consequence  was,  Brit- 
ish nninufactui^trs  and  shipping-merchants  felt 
the  h»ss  of  the  American  trade  severely.  The 
Parliament  had  declared  their  right  to  tax  the 
colonists  without  their  consent ;  the  latter  took 
the  position  that  ^*  taxation  withont  representa- 
tion is  tyranny,"  and  resisted.  The  quarrel  had 
gn)wn  hotter  and  hotter.  Some  of  the  duties 
were  removed  under  pressure;  but  several  ar- 
ticles, among  them  tea,  were  still  bnrdened  by 
duties  in  1773.  The  English  East  India  Com- 
pany felt  the  loss  of  their  American  cnstomeiB 
for  tea,  of  which  they  ha4l  the  monopoly,  most 
severely,  and  offered  to  pay  the  government,  as 
an  export  duty,  more  than  the  threepence  a 
pound  exacte<l  in  America,  if  they  might  deliver 
it  there  free  of  duty.  The  goveniment  consid- 
ered itself  in  honor  hound  to  enforce  its  laws, 
just  or  unjust,  instead  of  conciliating  the  Amer- 
icans by  compliance.  It  allowed  the  East  India 
Company  to  take  their  tea  to  America  on  their 
own  account  free  of  export  duty.  As  this  ar- 
rangement would  enable  the  Americans  to  pro- 
cure their  tea  as  cheaply  as  if  it  were  dnty  free, 
the  ministry  supposed  they  would  submit.  But 
there  was  tk  principle  which  the  oolouists  would 
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not  yield.  HoneTer  small  tlie  tax,  if  leTted 
vaMoaf  Heir  coment,  tlie;  regarded  it  ai  opprtttirr. 
Thry  refused  to  allow  any  cargo  of  lea  even  to 
be  landed  in  some  of  theii'  porta.  Vesaela  were 
sent  immediately  back  witli  iLoir  uargucs  un- 
touched. Twoitbipslailen  with  tea  wiru  moored 
at  a  wharf  in  Bohcoh,  and  ihe  rojal  govenior 
anil  Ilia  frienda  attrmiiled  16  hav«  tbeir  CBrp>es 
laiiiWd  in  defiance  of  tbe  popular  will.  An  iin- 
nieiiNe  indignation  meeting  of  Ihe  citizona  was 
held  in  the  Old  Sonth  Meetiug-bonse  (see  p.  10) ; 
and.  at  twilight,  on  a  cold  moonlit  evening,  on 
tlte  leth  of  December,  ITT3,  abont  sixty  men, 
diagiiised  ns  Inilluna,  rushed,  by  preconcert,  to 
the  nbarf,  boanliil  tbe  vessels,  tore  open  the 
hati'bcB,  and  cast  Ihree  hundred  and  forty  ubeata 
uf  tea  into  the  waters  of  tbe  harbor.     Tlie  citi- 
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signed  hf  tbe  king  —  tbe  act  that  disseverod 

Bototonrt  (Norborne  Berkrley),  Baron, 
Governor  of  Virginia,  n-us  b<irn  in  Gloucester- 
shire, England,  about  1717;  died  at  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  Oct.  15, 1770.  But  little  is  kaowu  of 
his  career  in  bis  earlier  lif«.  He  was  colooel 
of  the  Gloucest«tsbire  niilitia,  and  was  sum- 
moned to  Parliament  as  Baron  Botetourt  (the 
title  having  been  in  abeyanco  since  1406)  in 
April,  1T64.  He  ancceoded  Sir  Je&'rey  Ambcmt 
OS  go vernor-in- chief  of  Virginia,  and  arrived 
them  in  November,  1768.  Having  been  instruct- 
ed to  aSHiinie  great  diguity,  he  appeared  in  tha 
Hlreeta  of  Williamsburg  iu  a  coach,  with  guards 
and  other  iniiigiiia  of  vicp-regal  poinp  ;  and  en- 
tered upon  bis  duties  with  a  determination  to 


Eens  of  Boston  offered  to  pny  for  the  tea.  The 
Kovemmeut  pooisheil  them  by  closing  their  port 
tbe  next  year  ngainst  all  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion.    (See  Botton  Fort  Bill.) 

Boctonlan^  Sundkrs  againrt.  After  the 
deatnictionof  tlielea  in  Boston  harbor,  tbe  moat 
«xtt«vagant  stories  were  told  in  England  and 
believed  abont  tbe  barbarism  and  perfect  nn- 
mljness  of  the  people  of  that  town.  Ministers 
•ctaally  loade  tbe  king  believe  that  tbey  bad  a 
regntar  committee  for  larriug  and  feathering 
crown  officers  and  their  friemlH  iu  the  colony. 
The  press  was  employed  to  rnnse  th«  indigua- 
tion  of  the  people  against,  the  Americans,  until 
their  zeal  fur  tbe  maintenance  of  England's  sn- 
premacy  in  the  eoloniva  became  a  passion.  Tbe 
merchants  and  munnfacrniers  were  mmle  to  be- 
lieve that  their  comniand  of  the  American  mar- 
ket depended  on  the  enforcement  of  the  claim 
of  parliamentary  authority  in  all  things  wbat- 
■uever.  For  a  moment  Americans  seemed  hard- 
ly (o  have  a  friend  in  England;  and  it  was 
under  this  cbiad  that  tbe  Boslon  Port  Bill 
(which  aee)  became  a  law,  and  wub  eagerly 


enforce  submission  to  parliamentary  authority. 
With  a  generous  mind  be  perceived  tbe  right- 
eonsneas  of  colonial  indignation  because  uf  tbe 
taxation  scbomes  of  the  ministry,  and  he  for- 
warded to  Englnnd  remonstrances  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  |>eople,  with  his  own  opinion 
against  tbe  wisdom  and  JusticH  of  parliamen- 
tary mcasnroH.  In  interfering  with  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  he  obcjeil  iiistrnctiona  rather  Ihait 
the  promptings  of  his  own  will.  A  malarial 
fever  which  attacked  him  was  so  aggravated  lij 
chagrin  because  of  tho  aspect  of  poliliral  affairs 
Ifaat  be  died  nt  hia  poHl.  The  colony  erected 
bis  Btatna  in  front  of  tlie  Capitol  iu  1TT4,  for  be 
was  generally  beloved  l>y  Ibe  ppo|)le.  In  1797 
it  was  removed  to  the  front  of  William  and  Mary 
College,  of  which  he  woa  a  heneiactor;  and 
thence  it  was  taken  to  the  enclosure  of  the  Asy- 
hini  for  the  Insane  in  Williunishurg  during  the 
lal«  Civil  War. 

Boadlnot,  Euah,  LL.D.,  of  Hnguonot  descent, 
wax  U>m  in  Philadelphia,  May  S,  1740;  iHcd  at 
Bnrliugtim,  N.,I.,  Oct.  W,  1881.  He  began  the 
pi'acticu  of  law  iu  New  Jersey,  and  was  au  early 
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advocate  of  freedom  for  the  American  colonies. 
Congress  appointed  bini  commissary-general  of 
prisoners,  in  1777 ;  and  dnriiig  tbe  same  year  he 
was  elect4)d  a  member  of  that  body.  Ho  became 
its  president  in  1782,  and  as  sucli  bo  signed  tlie 
ratification  of  tbe  treaty  of  peace.  Mr.  Boudi- 
not  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  1789.  In 
1796  Washington  appointed  him  superintend- 
ent of  tbe  mint,  which  position  he  held  until 
1H05,  when  he  resigned  all  public  emph)yment«, 
and  retired  to  Burlington.  On  bccouiiug  trustee 
of  tbe  college  at  Princeton  in  1805,  he  endowed 
it  with  a  valuable  cabinet  of  natural  history. 
Mr.  Buinliuot  took  gi'eat  interest  in  foreign  mis- 
sions, and  became  a  member  of  the  board  of 
commissionerH  in  1812;  and  in  1816  he  was  cho- 
sen the  first  president  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  (which  see),  to  both  of  which  and  to 
benevolent  institutions  ho  made  munificent  do- 
nations. Dr.  Boudinot  was  the  author  of  The 
Age  of  Uerelai'wn ;  Second  Advent  of  the  Messiah; 
and  Star  in  the  West,  or  an  Attempt  to  Discover  the 
Ijong-lost  Tribes  of  Israel. 

BoiindarieB,  The,  between  Connecticut  and 
New  Netherland  settled.  On  Sept.  19, 1650,  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  Governor  of  New  Netherland,  ar- 
rived at  Hartford,  and  demanded  of  the  com- 
missioner of  tbe  Connecticut  colony  a  full  sur- 
render of  the  lands  on  the  Connecticut  River. 
After  a  consultation  for  several  days,  it  was 
agreed  to  leave  the  matt-er  to  arbitrators.  The 
eommissiouer  chose  Simon  Bradstreet,  of  Mas- 
Hachusetts,  and  Thomas  Prince,  of  Plymouth ; 
Stuyvesant  chose  Thomas  VVillett  and  George 
Baxter,  both  Englishmen.  It  was  agreed  that 
on  Long  Island  a  line  should  be  drawn  from  the 
westernmost  part  of  Oyster  Bay  straight  to  the 
sea ;  the  easterly  part  to  belong  to  the  English, 
the  remainder  t'O  tbe  Dutch.  On  the  mainland 
a  line  should  begin  at  the  west  side  of  Green- 
wich Bay,  about  four  miles  from  Stamford,  and 
run  northerly  twenty  miles;  and  beyond  that 
distance,  as  it  should  be  agreed  by  tbe  two  gov- 
ernments of  the  Dutch  and  New  Haven,  pro- 
vided tbat  line  shoultl  not  come  within  t<en  miles 
of  Hudson's  River.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
Dutch  should  not  build  a  house  within  six 
miles  of  the  dividing  line. 

Boundary,  Thk,  between  New  Netherlands 
]ind  Maryland.  In  1659  a  deputation  arrived 
at  New  Amsterdam  from  Maryland  to  present 
the  claim  of  Lord  Baltimore  to  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  the  **  South  River,"  or  Delaware,  to  forty 
degrees  north  latitude.  The  Dutch  resorted  to 
negotiation  instead  of  a  hopeless  open  resint- 
auce  by  arms,tli(uigb  tbe  courageous  Stuyvesant 
was  disposeil  to  do  so.  After  much  discussion 
tbe  Baltim<»re  pat-ent  was  shown  to  the  com- 
missitmers,  in  which  was  a  clause  limiting  the 
proprietor's  grant  to  lands  hitherto  uncultivat- 
ed and  inhai)ited  only  by  Indians.  The  Dutch 
commissioners  rented  their  case  on  this  clause. 
They  argued  tbat  the  South  River  (Delaware) 
regitm  waa  distinctly  excludtul  from  Lonl  Bal- 
timore's patent  by  its  own  terms,  inasmuch  as 
when  the  grant  was  made  tbat  country  had 
been  pnrcbaiied  of  the  ludiaus  by  the  Dutch 


some  time  before.  The  argument  was  unan- 
swerable. Here  the  controversy  about  Jurisflic- 
tion  ceased,  but  the  matter  was  never  adjusted 
between  the  Dutch  and  English. 

Boundaxy,  The,  between  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut was  long  a  subject  of  dispute,  and  bst 
not  been  definitely  settled  with  exactness.  On 
tbe  surrender  of  New  Netherland  to  the  English 
(1(364)  and  the  change  of  its  name  to  New  York, 
the  commissioners  to  whom  tbe  conqnest  of  the 
Dutch  province  and  the  settlement  of  troubles 
in  New  England  had  been  intrusted,  proceeded 
to  define  the  boundary  between  the  two  coIih 
uies.  It  was  decided  that  the  boundary  should 
be  tweutv  miles  east  of  the  Hudson  River  and 
run  parallel  to  it.  It  was  determined  that  the 
line  sbouki  run  N.N.W.  from  tide-water  on  the 
Mamaroneck  to  the  southern  limita  of  Massa- 
chusetts; but  it  was  found  that  this  line  would 
cross  the  Hudson  in  the  Highlands  and  not  run 
parallel  with  it — certainly  not  twenty  milea  east 
of  it.  The  commissioners  reversed  their  deci- 
sion, and  the  controversy  was  renewed.  In  1683 
another  boundary  commission  was  appointed. 
It  was  finally  agreed  t^  allow  New  York  the 
whole  of  Long  Island  and  all  the  islands  in  the 
Sound  to  witliin  a  few  rods  of  the  Connecticut 
shoi-e,  and  Connecticut  to  extend  her  boundaries 
west  along  the  Sound  to  a  point  within  abont 
fifteen  miles  of  the  Hudson,  the  strip  extending 
an  average  of  about  eight  miles  north  of  tbe 
Sound ;  New  lft>rk  to  receive  a  compensation  in 
the  north  by  tbe  suiTender  of  a  narrow  tract  of 
61,440  acre*,  called  "Tbe  Oblong,"  by  Connecti- 
cut. Tbe  lines  were  established  in  1731 ;  but 
tbe  exact  line  renuiining  a  subject  of  dispute, 
commissioners  were  ap|)ointed  in  1856  to  fix  it, 
but  they  failed  to  agree.     (St^e  Xew  Tork,) 

Boundaxy,  The,  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland.  In  1733  the  proprietary  of  Maryland 
agreed  with  the  heirs  of  Penn  that  the  boun- 
dary-line between  their  respective  provinces  and 
Delaware  should  be  as  follows:  For  the  sonth- 
ern  boundary  of  Delaware,  a  line  commencing 
at  Cape  Henlopen,  to  be  drawn  duo  went  from 
Delaware  Bay  to  the  Chesapeake.  The  west 
boundary  of  Delaware  was  to  be  a  tangent 
drawn  from  the  middle  point  of  this  line  to  a 
circle  of  twelve  miles  nulius  around  New  Castle, 
A  due  west  line,  continued  northward  to  a  par- 
allel of  latitnde  fifteen  miles  south  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  to  Ih)  the  southern  boundary  of  Penn- 
sylvania. On  his  arrival  in  Maryland,  the  pro- 
]>rietary,  on  the  plea  of  misi-epreseutation,  re- 
fnsed  to  be  bound  by  this  agreement.  He  [le- 
tione<l  the  king  to  be  confinned  in  possession  of 
the  whole  peninsula  between  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  Bays.  Tbe  boundary  was  flnally 
determined  (see  Mason  and  IHron^s  Line)  sub- 
stantially in  acconlauce  with  the  original  agree- 
ment. 

Boundaxy,  The,  between  the  provinces  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  was  a  subject  of 
long  dispute.  It  was  finally  settled  in  1773  by 
commissioners  respectively  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernors Tryon  of  Now  York  and  Hutchinson  of 
Massachusetts.   Those  magistrates  attended  the 
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conrenlioii  beld  Tor  the  pnrpoBe  at  Hartfonl  in 
Mny,  1773,  aud,  with  the  oomniiMi oners,  sif^eil 
the  sgrpenieilt. 

Boondteook,  Acriox  at.  A  consiilerable 
force  under  Urijerul  Lincoln,  detudieil  to  giiiuil 
Ilia  npper  vntley  of  the  Raritau  Kiver,  in  Nnw 
Jenu-x,  was  sluliiined  at  Ittiniiillirook  in  April, 
1777.  It  (vaa  not  fur  from  n  British  post  at  Now 
Rninsnick.  Onin|r  to  the  ncgligunce  of  B  mili- 
tia giiiinl,  Liucoln  cAUie  n«ftr  lieiii|{  snrprised  bf 
a  detacliniHut  iitiiler  Corimnllis,  which  marchml 
out  of  New  Bmuswick  (April  13)  ami  fell  siiil- 
flciil]-  upon  the  Atnericaim.  The  latter,  after  a 
HhiiTp  action,  SKcaped  with  the  liiM  of  twenty 
men,  two  piecea  of  artillery,  and  some  tiaggaf^. 

Bonqnet^  IIkxry,  nan  born  nt  Rolie,  Snilzer- 
lunil,  in  1719 ;  ilinl  at  Fonsuixln,  Fiii.,  in  Febru- 
ary. ITIUi.  In  1746  ho  wan  liRQteiiant-colouel 
of  (bu  Swiss  Gnanl  in  Ibo  service  of  Hollaud ; 
atnl  bo  enteral  the  Fiti):iiah  m^rv'ice  with  the 
same  rank  in  1756.  lu  176^  be  wim  made  colo- 
nel, and  in  17ffi>  brigiiilior  -  gcnifriil.  Bonqnvt 
waH  active  in  Weslcrii  PennHylvanin  in  connec- 
tloD  with  operations  n};aiiiMt  FnrC  DnqiieKiiH 
(which  see) ;  also  in  relicvin};  Fort  PitI  in  1763. 
lUrr^  Ponliae*  War.)  In  1764  lie8ni)dnedIheOliii> 
Indians,  and  compelled  tiioKha»'n(ieHiiundDola- 
warni  ii>  make  iience.  (See  Bouifuet'i  KxpedilioH.) 
Dr.  William  Siuitb,  nf  Pliilodetphia,  nnite  a  hi»- 
tiiry  of  this  expedition,  and  publibbed  it  in  1TG5, 
Willi  plates  and  a  map. 

Boaqnet  Strer,  ItiiROnrXR  at.  Itnrgojne, 
on  Ills  way  np  Lake  Chaniplaiii,  landed  eonie  of 
bi^  tr»o|>s,  en  ramped  (Jnne  21, 1777)  at  the  fulh> 
of  t\m  Homiuet  River  (now  WillHlioroiigli,  Ehsoi 
V".,  N.  Y.),  and  there  gave  a  wur-fcaat  to  nbont 
fiinr  huniln^  Indians  (Al};nnquinH,  Iroquoiti.  and 
OtiBwaK ),  who  were  accompanied  by  R<iiiiau 
Catholic  priests.  They  bad  come  to  Join  the 
British  aiiuy  in  tlie  canipnign.  Bnr)^>yne  made 
n  speech  to  them,  in  which  be  tried  to  soften 
ilirirsBvagism  and  restrain  their  fcmciiins  tbimt 
for  bIcHKl.  At  the  same  time  be  exhortwl  tbem 
tu  H^-lit  valiantly  fur  tbe  kinc.  These  Indians 
prnniiseil  much,  but  perfonned  tittle. 

BooqiMt'B  Bzpadltioii.  UnrinK  Pimtiac's 
War  (which  see).  Fort  Pitt  (now  Pitljtbnrgh, 
Peon.)  wtu  in  imniinuut  ilanger,  and  Cobniel 
Bouqnot  was  sent  to  its  nilief.  He  aniviid  at 
Fort  Bt'dfurd,  in  Wnsteni  Pennsylvania,  on  Jnly 
S5, 1763,  in  the  neigbbnrhoml  uf  which  eiKlit<-eu 
persons  had  been  made  prisoners  or  scalped  by 
tho  Inilians.  The  barbarians  were  then  liesieg- 
injt  Fort  Pitt.  So  soon  a»  they  heanl  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Bonqnet,  they  raised  the  iiie)(e  with 
the  intention  of  meeting  and  attackinj;  him. 
Uncertain  of  their  strenglh  and  motives,  Bon- 
qnet  left  Fort  Beilfonl  and  went  to  Fort  lAgi>- 
■tier,  where  ho  left  his  wnj^ons  and  stoi'es,  aud 
pushed  on  towards  Fort  Pitt,  with  the  tmops 
in  )i|!ht  marching  order,  and  340  pack-botses 
carryinf;  flour.  On  An)!-  &  his  advanntl  guard 
waa  attarked  near  Bushy  Run  by  Indians  in 
•mbnscnde,  who  were  driven  luinie  ilintauce  by 
the  troops.  Tbe  barbarians  returned  to  Ihe  at- 
tack. Buil  a  general  actieii  ensuetl.  tbe  Indians 
Iwfng  cuutiuually  lepalaed  wid  then  retnrDing 
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ta  the  light.  They  were  finally  driven  from 
tbeir  posts  with  llxed  bayonets  and  dispersed. 
Tbey  rallied,  and  the  neKt  morning  surrounded 
BuiKjueC's  camp.  After  a  severe  conUict,  they 
were  again  dis|>orsed.  lu  these  eiigegemonts 
the  English  lust  fli'ly  killed  and  sixty  wounded. 
Colonel  Biiii<iiiet  readied  Foi-t  Pitt  fiinr  days 
afterwards,  and  the  campaign  wan  closed. 

Bowditoh,  Natiianif.l,  LL.D..  F.R.S.,  mathe- 
mnlician  and  astronomer,  was  born  at  Salem. 
iriss.,Mai'cb  38,1773;  died  in  Boston  March  16, 
1838.     With  meagre  eilncation,  he  learned  tbe 


business  of  a  ship-chandler,  and  then  spent  niiii' 
years  on  the  nea,  atlniniiig  the  rank  iif  miiati'r. 
With  great  native  talent  and  equal  indiiHlry,  ho 
I  lie^ame  niie  of  the  greatest  men  of  science  of  bin 
time.  Wliilo  he  was  yet  ott  tbe  eea  be  piiblisli- 
ed  (1800)  bis  rrmlical  Xarigalor.  He  niaile  the 
llmt  entire  translation  into  English  of  La  Place'H 
il&auiqtie  Cilntf,  and  pnbliHhe<l  it,  in  four  vol- 
umes, in  1829,  with  nioxt  valuable  conimeularies, 
in  which  were  rt'conled  tlut  more  recent  disuov- 
eriesiu  astronomy.  It  was  eatiniated  that  there 
were  at  thabtiinu  only  two  or  three  persons  ni 
America,  and  not  more  than  twelve  in  Great 
Britain,  who  went  able  to  read  the  original  work 
criticBlly.  La  Place  adtled  lunch  to  his  work 
many  years  ii^er  it  was  piiblisbeil.  Buwditch 
translated  this  snpiilement ;  and  it  bus  been 
pnbliRhed,  as  a  liflb  volume,  under  the  editorial 
cure  of  ProfeiMorBenjnmiu  Pierce,  with  un  eliiii- 
orate  comnienlury.  Bowditch  had  acquired  ii 
knowlcd)^  of  various  languages,  and  drew  Iiih 
gn-at  Ktore  of  knowledge  from  many  suiirecH. 
He  liecame  a  member  of  tbe  principal  scienliliit 

Bowdoln,  Jamks,  was  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts at  tbe  time  ofSbays's  Insurrection  (which 
see).  He  was  a  descendant  of  PUirre  Bowdoin, 
B  Huguenot  who  tliHl  to  America  fl'om  persecu- 
tion in  France.  Ho  was  bom  in  Boston,  Am k- '^■ 
1727;  dimi  Nov.  6, 1790.  He  gnulnated  at  Har- 
vard ill  1745,  anil  Ix'canie  a  member  of  ihe  (ieii- 
enil  Ciini't,  a  senator  of  Massachusetts,  and  a 
ciiuncillor.  Ho  espoused  the  cause  of  the  eolo- 
iiiHts,  was  Pri'sident  of  Ihe  Massacbusettfi  Coun- 
cil in  1775.  and  was  cbnsell  president  of  the  con- 
vention that  framed  the  stale  coiistltntion.  He 
sncceediHl  Hancock  a»  govenior  of  the  state. 
By  vigorotu  measures  ho  soon  suppressed  tli« 
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rKbcllioD  lull  bv  Daniel  Shays.  His  son  James, 
iMrn  Sept,  V9,  175:t,  and  iUmI  Oct.  11,  ISll,  ulw> 
tcrwluateil  at  Harvard  (1771),  niid  afterwnnlB 
H|>eiit  a  year  at  Oxt'unl.  He  was  niiuistiT  Ut 
Kpaiu  frum  1«U5  to  leOtJ;  and  while  in  Farix 
ho  pLirchuHod  an  rxtcusive  library,  iiliniMHiph- 
ieal  apparatus,  and  a  collectiim  uf  paintingx, 
which,  with  a  Gun  raliinet  uf  luiiicralK,  ho  left 
ut  his  death  to  Itnwdniu  Ci>|]e);c,  Muine,  si> 
named  in  hnnnr  iif  liia  father.  Ho  liad  before 
■aado  a  doiiatioll  tii  the  college  <if  one  thounutid 
ncres  of  laiid  and  nii>re  than  J&OOO  iu  money. 
By  his  will  be  aUo  gave  the  college  six  IJiou- 
HkDd  acres  of  Innil  and  the  sevcniou  of  the  Inl- 
and r>f  NaiiHhMn,  one  nf  the  Eliziilietli  IiilaiidH 
{which  Bre),  ill  Blizzard's  Buy,  where  he  ilii-d. 

r,  FoBT,  ATTAtK  rPON  (1814).  At  the 
1  Mobile  Buy,  thirty  uiilus  from  the 
vitiate  f  Mobile  was  Fort  Uiiwver  (non'  F  ri 
HoTKa  )  om  p>i  |,  tl  e  extrem  ty  of  a  am 
4i|N)  o  the  etst  n  s  It)  of  tl  at  e  t  uu  a  1 
H      na  di  I,  tl  r  cbu     el  bctwe  a  dl 

Uw  1 1  n  O]  |)  witD  It  was  a  s  nail  wo  k 
Mini  c  c  luT  f  r  n  towards  tl  o  1  an  1  1 
o  t  homl  ]  Toais  a  il  u  n  g  only  t  e 
gnoH,  earlv  all  uf  tk  n  1^  ix  u  1  ni  It  i. 
tl  e  cl  f  l«fo  ce  f  Mob  le  a  I  il  J  k 
M)  n  nn  h  s  ret  m  fn  m  Pn  sac  la  )  lu  1  )I  J 
W  lllam  Lawre  cu  ai  1  IJO  men  On  be)  t  12 
1814  a  Bn  iith  bi|  adruu  a]  ]>Fareil  otT  M  I  I 
Point  with  bind  troops,  unil  very  soon  I,ii>tik>ii- 
ant-colnucl  Nirliois  uppenriil  in  i-ear  »f  tin-  foil 
with  a  few  iiianiieH  and  iUH)  Imtiuns.  The  wiinnl- 
Fon  consiHteil  of  the  U<rmc»,  IK  jcnns ;  .fo/iliiii,  \S ; 
r7i)tvN,2<);  auil  Jnaeouda,!'* — tliu  whole  niid>-r 
llaptaiu  Percy,  thuconiniaiiddr  of  asiiiiadron  of 
nine  veaitela  which  Jucksun  di-ove  from  Pi-lisil- 
i»l«  Hay.  (»-e  I'entaeola,  Ii?l4.)  By  a  skilful 
lUHi  of  Ills  twenty  cannon,  Ijawreiico  dii'piTiu'd 
]iBrtieB  who  tried  tu  cast  up  iulrenchmenls  and 
Muund  the  channel.  Karly  In  the  aftoruiiuii  of 
the  loth  tiM  British  began  an  attack  on  land 
and  water.  Tlie  Karriwin  odopti-d  an  the  siKual 
fur  the  day  "  Uoii't  (rive  np  the  tort."  A  fierce 
uiid  Keiierol  battle  enMiied,  and  coi)tiniie<l  nnlil 
half-iuut  five  o'clock,  when  lU«  flax  <>f  the  Hcr- 
MCK  was  shot  away.  Lawrence  (iuibihI  fliiiiK  to 
aDoerlaiu  whether  she  had  mirrendenil.  Tliia 
humane  act  was  answered  by  a  hroadtiiile  fmiii 
uiiotbcr  vessel.  A  rakinji  Bn>  simiu  disabled  Ihe 
Ha-met.  At  length  the  flagstaff  of  Itie  fort  was 
shot  awajr,  when  the  Hhi|M  redoubled  their  tire. 
MuppoiduK  the  fort  had  snri'eiKk'reil,  tJw  Brilish 
leaidtir  «»  lam)  aHiuilli-il  it  with  bis  Indians.  He 
was  sonii  iinilceeiviil.  TItey  wen  driven  baefc 
by  st«rt1ble  storm  of  grape-shot,  and  titil  in  tiT- 
nir.  The  battered  shiini  withdrew,  all  hnt  the 
Hrrmta.  Sli(>  wiui  aet  on  lire  by  her  friends,  and 
lit  Diiitiiight  her  inaguxlne  expliHlMl.  TIte  llrit- 
Ish,  who  hail  lininght  t»  Ih-iiv  niHin  Fort  Ilowyer 
tu  ))iereH  of  iirKUery,  and  arrayed  over  1U(M>  men 
against  a  Karriaoii  of  i:iO,  were  ri-pnlmd  with  a 
IiM»  of  £«  men,  of  whom  Ut-2  were  killed.  Th.! 
Idas  of  tlie  Amciicana  was  four  men  killed  and 
finir  wounded. 


19, 18I!>)  tbey  proceeded  to  attack  Fort  Bowyer, 
yet  coDinianiled  by  M^jor  Lawrence.  They  be- 
siegiHl  it  nearly  two  days,  when  the  commander 
was  compelled,  by  a  superior  force,  Ui  surrender 
it.  The  British  were  about  to  attack  defeiice- 
lena  Mobile,  when  news  of  peace  caused  the  ar- 
rest of  further  attempt  at  conquest. 

Boyd,  John  Farkkr,  was  bom  at  Newbury- 
p(>rt,Uns8.,Dt)c.31, 1TU6;  died  in  Boston  Oct. 4, 
ItiSU.  He  enteml  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States  iu  17rtli.  but  soon  oftcrwanla  went 


to  IlieEOHt  Imlies  and  entered  the  Mahralta  ser- 
vice, in  whiuhbe  rose  to  the  rankof  coinniander, 
and  lit  otio  time  led  ten  tliousund  men.  He  fiiM 
misetl  three  butliiliuns  of  tlve  hundred  men  each, 
witbafowKtiglisholBeeTs,whom,as  well  as  his 
men,  he  hired,  at  a  rertniu  amount  a  moiith,  to 
any  uf  the  Indian  prinein  who  neednl  their  ser- 
vices. Their  miiiipment,  inclndiug  guns  and  el- 
ephants, WHS  at  his  own  exi>ctis«.  He  was  at 
one  time  in  the  pay  of  Kolkar,  in  the  Peishawa'a 
servlee,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  N'eham  Ali 
Khan.  Arriving  at  Madras  in  July,  1789,  Iw  was 
given,  by  the  ruler, the  cunimand  of  ten  thunsaud 
men.  When  douuinilH  fur  his  services  almost 
cease<l.hu  stdd  out  und  went  ta  Paris,  lu  1808 
be  retnriM.ll  to  the  irniteil  States,  and  re-eut«ted 
the  araiy  as  cuIohhI  of  the  Fourth  Infantry  on 
Oct.  7  of  that  year.  In  that  cajuicity  he  was 
dittingnislied  iu  the  battle  at  Tippecanoe  (whiefa 
see),  Nov. 7, 1*411.  Uoyil  was  commissioned  Inig- 
adier-general  Ang.2r>,  18l!i.  He  was  in  command 
of  tifteei)  hundn:d  mi-n  in  the  expedition  down 
the  St.  I,awreniw  in  WA ;  anil  fonglit  bravely  at 
Chrysler's  Field,  in  Canada,  Nov.  11, 1B13.  (See 
Vkrgtlir't  Firld.)  He  led  his  brigoite  in  the  capt- 
ure of  Fort  George,  Up)i<<r  Canada.  General 
llovd  was  Naval  Ollicer  at  the  port  of  Boston  in 
ItSM). 

Boydton  Plank  -  road.  Battle  of  (ISM). 
^iiire  the  possession  of  ilie  Welilon  road  (which 
see)  by  the  Nationals,  Ihe  Boydton  plank-tuod 
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had  becnine  tUe  chief  clmatitil  of  commniiira- 
tion  for  Lee  in  tliat  qoartor,  aud  be  hod  ex- 
t«nde<l  biH  intrenchmentB  alnng  its  line  to  the 
viciuity  of  Hatchei'a  Eun.  The  corps  of  Wnr- 
nm  aiiil  Parke  were  sent  to  a^^uil  tlie<  extreme 
right  of  tbeM  intrencbmeDts,  wbile  Huncock's 
corps  nnd  Gregg's  cavalry,  well  towards  its 
left,  should  aning  ftminid  to  the  wost  side  of 
Hat<^her'R  Run.  sweep  acrosa  the  Boydtoa  road, 
and  aeiEe  the  Soatbaide  Kailwaj.  The  Boydlon 
nuul  wa»  B,  few  mites  west  of  the  Weldoii  Kail- 
war.  Tlie  moveiuoiLt  hcgnii  ou  the  morniug 
of  Oct  27,  1964,  and  at  oiue  o'clock  the  Con- 
federate line  waa  atmck,  but  it  woa  not  bro- 
ken. Warren's  corps  made  its  way  to  the  west 
of  Elalcher'a  Hiiii  to  gaiu  tlie  C<iDfcdevate  rear. 
Crawford'a  division  got  entangled  and  bniken 
ill  au  almost  inipnssablo  swunip.  An  attempt 
of  a  part  of  Howard's  corps  to  form  a  junction 
with  Crawford's  troo|>8  was  defeated  by  the 
tant;)nl  swamp.  Tbi'se  movements  bad  hveu 
e^eriy  watcheit  by  the  Confederates.  Hetb 
was  sent  bv  Hill  to  strike  Hancock,  tt  waa 
d..ne  at  four  o'clock,  P.M.  The  blow  first  feU 
uiion  Pierce's  brigado,  and  it  gave  way,  leav- 
ing two  guns  tiebind.  Tbe  Cutifcderatea  were 
piltviling,  when  tbey,  in  tnni,  were  atrnck  by 
the  Karionals,  driven  buck,  and  tbe  two  gnna 
reeaptnrpd.  Full  one  tlionsand  Confederates 
were  made  prisoners.  Others,  in  their  fligllt, 
mshed  into  Crawford's  lines,  and  two  hundred 
iif  them  were  made  prisoners.  Meanwhile 
Hancock  had  been  sorely  pressed  ou  his  left 
aud  rear  by  Ave  brigades  under  Wade  Hamp- 
ton. Orrgg  fonght  them,  aud  with  infantry 
aapporla  maintained  his  gronnd  uutil  dark, 
lit  these  eucountors  Hancock  lost  about  fif- 
teen hundred  men,  and  tlie  Confi-donites  abont 
an  equal  number.  Hancock  withdrew  at  mid- 
night, and  tbe  whole  National  force  retired  be- 
hind their  iutreiichnientB  at  Petenibnrg.  Tbe 
movement  was  intended  to  favor  Bntler^s  oper 
atioiia  on  tlie  north  side  of  the  James  River 
(See  Fort  Harriwii.) 

Biaottti,  or  Braxttot  Baitle  of  (1@1G).  Colo- 
nel Alexander  W.  Doiiiplmii,  in  coinmanit  of 
one  thousand  monntud  volunteers  from  Mlh 
MODri,  was  detached  from  General  Keame^  s 
com m anil  for  independent  aerviee  In  No- 
vemlier,  1846,  he  marched  towards  Cbihudbiin 
Mexico,  after  forcing  tbe  Navnjo  Indians  to 
make  a  treaty  of  |ieace.  His  object  was  to 
join  the  forces  under  Genenil  Wool.  At  Bra- 
reti,  or  Brazito,  in  tbe  viilUy  of  the  Itiu  del 
Norte,  not  far  from  El  Piiso,  he  was  altackfil, 
in  hia  camp,  by  a  large  Uexican  force  (Dec. 22) 
under  General  Ponce  do  Leini,  who  Nclit  a  black 
dag.  bearing  the  device  of  a  skull  and  cross- 
Itoiies,  to  tlie  American  commander,  with  the 
raeasoge,  "  We  will  neither  take  uur  give  qnar- 
tt-r."  DoDiplian  whs  Hiirpriscil,  and  hia  men 
hod  not  line  to  satldle  their  horses  before  Ibo 
foe — ^infaairy,  cavalry,  and  artillery — asaniled 
tliem.  Dniuphan  hastily  drew  up  his  men  in 
fmiit  of  hia  camp.  The  Mexicans  Hreil  three 
titniHla  in  qniuk  succession,  and  the  Missonri- 
aiia  all  fell  upon  their  faces.  Tbe  Mexicans, 
mppoaliig  tliam  all  to  be  slain,  rushed  forward 
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1  BRADDOCK'S  DEFEAT 

to  plnnder  tbe  dead,  when  the  Americans  sud- 
denly arose,  poured  deadly  volleys  from  their 
rifles,  killed  about  two  hundred  of  Ibe  foe, 
seized  their  cannon,  and  dispersed  the  whole 
body  of  tbe  assailants. 

Braddock,  Death  of.  ( 
seems  to  prove  that  Gen 
waa  mortally  wounded  ii 
Moiiongabela  (July  9, 1T55)  n 
as  Fancett,  oue  of  tbe 
plea  in  extenuation  of  tbe  c 
ervatiuu.  Braildock,  who  bad  spurued  the  ad- 
vice of  Washington  about  tbe  method  of  light- 
ing Indiana,  had  isaue^I  a  positive  order  that 
none  of  the  English  should  protect  themselves 
behind  trees,  as  the  French  and  Indians  did. 
Faiicetl's  brother  had  taken  such  a  position, 
and  when  Bratldock  perceived  it,  he  struck 
bim  to  the  earth  with  his  sword.  Thomas,  on 
seeing  his  l»^ther  fall,  shot  Braildock  iu  tlie 
back,  aud  then  tbe  provincials,  fighting  as 
tliey  pleased,  wore  saved  from  utter  dcstruc- 

Braddock,f>i!;NBRAi.  Ei>ward,  Ixirn  in  Perth- 
shire, Scotlaud ;  died  July  13.  I7ri&,  Entered 
the  army  as  ensign  in  the  Coldstream  Guards. 
He  served  iu  the  warn  in  Flanders,  received  a. 


commixsion  as  bHgndier-general  in  1746,  and 
ninjor-goneral  in  March.  1754.  He  an'ived  in 
Virginia  in  February,  1755;  conducted  an  ox- 
peilitiau  agaiuat  Fort  Diiqnesne,  and  was  nior- 
lAlly  wounded  in  battle  (it  is  believed  by  one 
of  his  own  men)  in  July.  (Hee  BraMncei  Ih- 
feat.)  General  Bnuldock  was  hiingbty  and 
egotistical,  and  his  private  chnracler  wns  not 
gooil,  he  being  kuuwu  as  a  gambler  and  spend- 
thrift. 

Braddock'a  Defeat.  General  EdwanI  Bmd- 
dock,  in  command  of  an  exiiedition  ngainst 
Fort   Duquesne,  commenced   hia    march   from 
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Will's  Creek  (Cnmberlaiicl,  M(l.)»  June  10,  1755,  iu  Philoilelpliia.     Mixed  up  in  »  political  and 

with   about  two  thousand   men,  rei^ulars  and  social  dispute  in  Pennsylvania,  and  sufferiug 

provincials.     Anxious  to  reach  his  destination  thereby,  he  removed  to  New  York  in  1683,  and 

before  Fort  Dnqnesne  should  receive  reinforce-  in  that  year  printed  the  laws  of  that  colony, 

ments,  he  made  forced  marches  with  twelve  He  began  the  first  newspaper  in  New  Y(»rk, 

hundred  men,  leaving  Colonel  Dunbar,  his  sec-  Oct.  16,  1725 — tlie  New  York  Gazette,     He  was 

ond  in  command,  to  follow  with  the  reniuinder  print4)r  to  the  government  of  New  York  more 

and  the  wagon-train.     On  the  morning  of  July  than  fifty  years,  and  for  thirty*  years  the  only 

9  the  little  army  fonled  the  Monongahela  Kiv-  one  iu  the  province. 

er,  and  advanced  in  solid  platoons  along  the  Bradford,  William,  Governor  of  Plymouth 
southern  shores  of  that  stream.  Washington  Colony,  was  a  paissenger  in  the  Jfajt/Totcvr. 
saw  the  perilous  arrangement  of  the  troops  n^  ^^g  i„,,.„  ^t  Austei-field,  Yorkshiiv,  Eng- 
after  the  fjisliion  of  KuroiKian  tactics,  and  he  i,„,^^  i,^  Mjirch,  1588;  died  at  Plymouth,  New 
ventured  to  advise  Bra<Ulock  t^  disperse  his  England,  May  9,  1657.  At  the  earlv  age  of 
army  in  open  onler  and  einph>y  the  Indian  seventeen  years  he  made  an  attempt  to  leave 
mode  of  fighting  in  the  foresti*.  The  haughty  England  w'ith  dissenters,  for  Holland  (see  FiU 
general  angrily  n^plied,  *»  What!  a  provincial  ^„-,^  Fathers),  and  sufleml  imprisonmeut.  He 
colonel  teach  a  British  general  how  to  light!"  ^^^^^^^y  j„i„^,i  jjis  dissenting  brethren  at  Am- 
The  army  moved  on,  re<Tossed  the  river  to  the  sterdam,  h^irned  the  art  of  silk-dyeing,  ami, 
north  side,  and  was  marching  in  fancied  secu-  eoming  into  the  possession  of  a  considerable 
rity  at  about  noon,  when  th«*.y  were  suddenly  ^Jg^J^te  at  tlie  age  of  twenty-one  years,  be  en- 
assailed  by  volloys  of  bulhtts  and  clouds  of  ar-  ^.^^,^,1  succcssfullv  in  commerce.  One  of  Mr. 
rows  on  their  front  and  Hanks.  Tin-y  had  fall-  RobiuBon's  congregation  at  Leyden,  be  accom- 
en  into  an  ambush,  against  which  Wjishington  pftni^^a  the  -Pilgrims"  to  America,  and  was 
had  vainly  warned  Biaddock.  The  assailants  „„,,  „f  f|,y  foivmost  iu  selecting  a  site  for 
were  French  regnlais,  CanadianH,  and  Indians,  t],e  colonv.  Before  the  "Pilgiims"  landed,  his 
less  than  one  tliousand  in  number,  under  De  ^^.jf^j  f^^i  -..to  ,1^^  «.»  from  the  Matgjloicer,  ami 
B«-anjou,  who  had  been  sent  from  Fort  I)u-  ^vas  drowned.  He  succeeded  John  Carver 
.inrsnc  by  Contreccrur  (see  Fort  Duqucmv),  and  (^prU  5,  ujai)  ns  (Governor  of  Plvmouth  C«l- 
who  fell  at  the  tirst  onslaught.  The  sudden-  ^,„^.,  ^^  cultivated  friendly  relations  with 
ness  of  the  attJick  and  the  horrid  war-wln»op  ^i,;  Indians;  and  he  was  annually  rechosen 
of  the  Indians,  which  the  British  regulars  had  jr<,vernor  as  long  as  he  lived,  excepting  in  five 
never  heard  before,  disconcerted  them,  and  y^.^,^.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Plymouth  colo- 
they  fell  into  great  confusion.  Brad<l(Kk,  see-  „y  fj.„„j  i^j^O  to  lf)47,  which  was  published  by 
ing  the  peril,  took  the  front  of  the  light,  and  ^he  Massaehuwitts  Historical  Society  iu  1856. 
by   voice   and    example   encouraged   his   men. 

For  more  than  two  hours  the  battle  raged  Bradstroet,  Joiix,  was  bom  in  1711 ;  died 
fearfullv.  Of  eighty-six  English  ottieers  six-  "^  ^'*'^^'  York  city,  Sept.  25, 1774.  He  was  Hen- 
ty-three  were  killed  or  wounded;  so,  also,  were  tenant -colonel  of  Pei)pereirs  regiment  in  the 
one  half  the  private  s<ddiers.  All  .»f  Brad-  **xiHMUtion  against  Louisburg  in  1745;  and  iu 
dock's  aids  were  disabled  excepting  Washing-  September,  the  same  year,  he  was  ma4le  a  cai»- 
ton,  who,  alone  unhurt,  <lisrribnted  the  gen-  <»»»  «f  »  ivgular  regiment.  The  following 
erars  orders.  Braddoek  had  fiv«.  horses  shot  >'^--"'  1"'  ^^'^^  apptdnted  Lieutenaiit-goveruor  of 
under  him,  and  timilly  he,  too,  fell,  m(»itallv  ^^'  •^*»^"'»»  Newfoundland  — a  sinecure  place, 
wounded.  (See  Hraddovky  Death  of.)  Tlio  pnl-  H»«<l^lot^k  ordered  him  to  accompany  Shirley  to 
vincials  fought  bravelv,  and  nearly  all  were  Oswego,  in  1755,  as  his  adjutant;  and  in  1756 
killed.  The  lemnant  of  the  regulai-^  broke  and  ^^^  ^^^  charged  with  conveying  supplies  to  Os- 
fled  when  Braddoek  fell.  Washington,  who  ^ego.  In  1757  he  was  appointed  captain  of 
was  left  in  chief  comnnind,  perceiving  the  dav  *  company  in  the  regiment  of  Royal  Ameri- 
was  hist,  rallied  the  few  provincial  troops,  and,  c«"»;  »"**  1"^«  i»  t*'«  «ft°ie  y«ar  *^«  ^a«  P">- 
carrving  with  him  his  dving  general,  gallantly  ""»te<l  to  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  same  regi- 
covered  the  retreat.  The  enemv  did  not  i>ur-  ">*^"^>  »"«1  deputy  quartermaster -general,  with 
sue.  The  liritish  left  their  canmms  and  their  ♦•'^^  ^•""k  "^  colonel.  He  was  quartermaster- 
dead  on  tht^  battle-tiehl.  Three  days  after  the  g«^»^'»al  of  Abercrombie's  forces,  with  the  rank 
battle,  Braddoek  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  "^  colonel,  in  the  expedition  against  Ticoii- 
fnrest  more  than  tiftv  miles  from  Cumberland.  *l«*roga  in  July,  1758;  and  in  August  be  led 
Washington,  surrounded  by  sorrowing  ofWcere,  "»  t'xpedition  which  captured  Fort  Fnmtenac. 
read  tiici  fnneral  service  <il'  the  Chunrh  of  Kng-  Bradstreet  was  with  Amherst  in  his  ex|»e<litioii 
land  by  t4)reh-liglit  at  his  grave.  (St^e  Frvitvk  ngJiinst  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  in  1759. 
and  Indian  IVar.)  ^"  Mj»y,  1762,  he  was  commissioned  a  major- 
Bradford,  William,  first  j.rinter  in  Pennsyl-  g^^n^ra^  a»<l  i»  17(>4  he  commanded  au  exiHMli- 
vania  and  New  York,  was  born  at  l^Mcest'er,  *»*»>  against  the  western  Indians. 
England,  in  1059;  died  in  New  York,  May  *23,  Bradstreet,  Slmox,  Governor  of  Blamacbn- 
1752.  A  Friend,  or  Quak(>r,  he  came  to  Ani(>ri-  setts,  was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in 
c«  with  Penn's  early  eohinists  in  li>8*i,  and  land-  March,  1603;  died  at  Salem,  Mass.,  March  )i7, 
ed  near  the  spot  when^  Pliibvdelphia  was  after-  WJ7.  After  studying  one  year  in  college, 
wards  built.  He  had  learned  the  printer's  trade  young  Bradstreet  became  steward  to  the  Couu- 
in  London,  and,  in  1686,  he  printed  an  ailuninao  tess  of  Warwick.    He  married  Anne,  a  daugti- 
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ter  of  Thomas  Dudley,  and  was  persuaded  to 
eugage  in  tbe  settlemeut  of  MasHacliusetts. 
Iiivesretl  with  the  office  of  judge,  he  arrived 
at  Salem  in  the  summer  of*  1630.  The  next 
year  he  was  among  the  founders  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  one  of  the  tirst  settlers  at  An- 
«]over.  Very  active,  he  was  almost  continual- 
ly in  public  life,  and  lived  at  Salem,  Ipswich, 
and  Briston.  He  was  Secretary,  Agent,  and 
(Commissioner  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New 
England  (see  Xew  England  Confederaqf) ;  and  in 
l($^  he  was  despatched  to  congratulate  Charles 
II.  on  his  restoration.  He  was  assistant  (see 
Court  ofABMianU)  from  1630  tft  1679,  and  dep- 
uty-governor from  1673  to  1679.  From  that 
time  till  1686  ( when  the  charter  was  an- 
luilled)  he  was  governor.  When,  in  1689,  An- 
«lro8  was  imprisoned,  he  was  restored  to  tlie 
«ifflce,  which  he  held  until  the  arrival  of  Gov- 
ernor Phipps,  in  1692,  with  the  new  charter. 
His  wife,  Anne  Bradstreet,  was  a  poetess  of 
considerable  merit.  Her  poems  were  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1650,  and  a  second  edition 
was  publishetl  in  Bost<m  in  1678. 

Bradstraet's  Expedition.  Pon  tiac^s  War  had 
filled  the  settlements  on  the  western  frontiers 
with  dire  alarm,  and  they  sent  piteous  calls  | 
for  help.  In  July,  1764,  a  little  army  of  eleven 
hundre<i  men,  composed  chiefly  of  provincial 
Imttalions  from  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
Connecticut,  led  by  the  gallant  John  Brml- 
street  (see  Fort  Frontenac),  reached  Fort  Ni- 
agara on  its  wny  farther  westward.  Brad- 
street  found  a  large  concourse  of  Indians 
there,  of  various  nations,  ready  to  renew 
friendship  with  the  English,  and  expecting 
jiresents.  The  Senecas,  to  placate  the  Eng- 
lish, brought  in  prisoners,  and  ratified  a  treaty  I 
of  peace.  On  his  march  along  the  southern . 
shores  of  Lake  Erie,  Bratlstreet  was  met  by  i 
dusky  deputations  from  the  Ohio  country, 
who  desired  to  have  the  chain  of  friendship 
brightened ;  and  he  made  a  treaty  with  the 
nations  dwelling  between  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Ohio.  He  was  welcomed  at  Detroit  with  ex- 
pressions of  great  respect  and  satisfaction ; 
and  from  that  post  he  sent  a  detachment  to 
take  possession  of  Mackinaw  (which  see).  On 
Sept.  7,  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewns  met  Brad- 
street  in  council,  and,  cashiering  their  old 
chiefs,  the  young  warriors  m<i<le  a  covenant 
of  friendship  with  the  Englinh,  as  brothers,  and 
asked  for  peace  in  the  name  of  their  wives  and 
children.  Pontiac  did  not  appear,  but  was  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty  of  peace  then  made.  By 
that  treaty  the  Indian  country  l>ecanie  a  part 
of  the  royal  domain ;  its  tribes  were  bound  to 
render  aid  to  the  English  troops;  and,  in  re- 
turn, were  promised  English  protection.  (See 
Padfiea^n  of  the  Indians  in  the  Went.) 

Bragg,  Bkaxtok,  was  born  in  Warren  Coun- 
ty, N.  C,  about  1815;  died  at  Galveston,  Tex., 
Sept.  27, 1876.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  Mil- 
itary Academy  in  18!{7;  entered  the  artillery; 
»nd  served  in  the  Seminole  War  and  in  the  war 
with  Mexico,  receiving  for  good  conduct  in  the 
latter  several  brevets  and  promotions.  The  last 
brevet  was  that  of  liouteuant-colouel,  for  Buena 


Vista,  Feb.  23,  1847.  He  was  maile  major  in 
1855 ;  resigned  the  next  year,  and  lived  (an  ex- 
tensive planter)  in  Louisiana  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Civil  War,  when  (March,  1861)  he  was 
made  a  brigadier  -  general  in  the  Confederate 
army.  Made  major-general  in  February,  1862, 
he  took  an  important  part  in  the  battle  of  Slii- 
loh  (which  see)  in  April.  He  was  made  general 
in  place  of  A.  S.  Johnston,  killed ;  and  in  May 
succeeded  Beauregard  in  command.  Early  in 
the  fall  he  invaded  Kentucky,  but  was  driven 
out  with  much  plunder.  (See  Perryville.)  He 
fought  Rosecrans  with  great  spirit,  at  Mur- 
freesborough  (December,  1862) ;  was  driven  into 
Georgia  in  the  summer  of  1863 ;  defeated  Rose- 
crans at  Chickamauga  (which  see)  in  Septem- 
ber; and  was  defeated  by  Grant  at  Missionaries' 
Ridge  late  in  November.  A  few  weeks  later  he 
was  relieved  of  command,  but  led  a  small  force 
from  North  Carolina  to  Georgia  in  1864.  He  lost 
favor  with  the  Confederate  leader. 

Bragg's  (  CoxFEDERATR  )  Army  Expelled 
from  Temiessee.  The  armies  of  Rosecrans 
and  Bragg  confronted  each  other  for  several 
months  in  Tennessee  after  the  battle  of  Stone's 
River  (which  see).  Rosecrans  remained  on  the 
scene  of  the  battle ;  Bragg  was  below  tbe  Duck 
River.  Finally  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  in 
three  divisions,  commanded  respectively  by  Gen- 
erals Thomas,  McCook,  and  Crittenden,  began  its 
march  (June  23, 1863)  from  Murfreesborough  to 
Chattano<»ga.  General  Burnside,  in  Kentucky, 
was  ordered  to  move  through  the  mountains 
into  East  Tennessee  to  co-operate  with  Rose- 
crans. At  that  time  Bragg's  left  wing,  under 
General  (Bishop)  Polk,  lay  at  Shelby ville,  be- 
hind formidable  intrenchments  about  five  miles 
in  length,  cast  up  by  legally  emanci]>ated  slaves 
drawn  from  Northern  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Gen- 
eral Hardee,  with  1*2,000  men,  was  at  War  Trace, 
on  the  railway  between  Mnrfreenborough  and 
Chattan(»oga,  and  holding  the  front  of  rugged 
hills,  behind  which  was  a  strongly  intrenched 
camp  at  Tnllalioma.  Bragg  had  about  40,000 
men.  and  Rosecrans  60,000.  By  skilful  move- 
ments ho  nnin(pnvred  Bragg  out  of  his  strong 
position.  The  latter  was  pressed  back  toTulla- 
homa.  Rosecrans  meanwhile  had  seized  moun- 
tain passes  on  Bragg's  front  and  seriously  men- 
aced his  flank.  IVrceiving  thi.s,  Bragg  turned 
and  fled  without  giving  a  blow,  the  Nationals 
pressing  hard  upon  his  rear.  Having  the  ad- 
vantage of  railway  eonimnnication,  the  retreat- 
ing forces  very  easily  kept  ahead  of  their  pur- 
suers ;  and  passing  rapidly  over  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  towards  the  Tennessee  River,  they 
crossed  that  stream  at  Bridgeport,  destroying 
the  bridge  behind  them,  and  made  a  rapid 
march  to  Chattanooga.  The  e.\])ulsion  of  Bragg 
from  Tennessee  alarmed  and  disheartened  the 
Ctnifedemtt^s,  and  they  felt  that  everything  de- 
]>ended  upon  their  holding  Chattanooga,  the 
key  to  EaKt  Tennessee  and  Northern  Gei»rgia. 
Towards  that  point  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land pressed  on  slowly ;  and  late  in  August  it 
had  crossed  the  mountains,  and  was  stretched 
along  the  Tennessee  River  from  above  Chatta- 
uooga  many  a  league  westward. 
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Bragg'B  Ixmaiou  ot  Eentnoky.  Jolin  Mor-  ton  Howe  was  laodlng  liiii  btdit,  18,000  Btrong, 
etui,  of  Alftbamo,  a  famons  giieTillu  cl)i«f.  and  N.  at  tlie  liead  of  tlie  Elk  Siver,  Oftj-fimr  milM 
B.  Fomwt,  tho  Icuuler  iif  a  atroiij^  cavalry  force,  from  Philadelphia.  Wanhiiii^ii'i)  effectWe  fotM 
hnil  for  HOiiin  time  (in  1862)  nianu^l.  wilh  very  did  not  excped  11,000  men,  incladiug  1000  P«nii- 
litt1uHerioneoppiH(itii>ii,i)VcrKRntnck,vaiidTeii-  Hylvaiiia  militia.  HonVs  fi1>Jt?cti%'o  was  PUils- 
iieuce,  preparatory  to  tlio  iiiva«ioii  of  tfae  for-  dulphia,  and  h«  bcftnii  bin  luarcli  (8vpt.  3) 
iner  liy  a  large  Confederate  foree  under  Gcueral  la  tliat  diructioii  tbrou][h  a  coniitrj  Bnamiiii): 
Briiztoii  Braf-fr.  G-  Kirliy  Smith,  a  native  of  wiLh  Tories.  Cue  diviBloii  was  led  hy  Ku-I 
Connpcticiir,  ted  Bra);i!'H  advance.  He  entered 
Kentucky  fn)m  Kast  Tninieiweo,  pniilied  rapidly 
tn  LexinKtoii,  after  defeating  a  Natiimul  forcu 
near  Riehniiiinl,  in  flint  Rtat^,  and  was  wamily 
welmiiieil  by  llio  Scimuii<miHtii.  Tlie  alarmHt 
Li'KiiiUiture,  Hitlin^  at  Fraukfurt,  flc^d  to  Lonix- 
vtllu;  nbile  Siiiiili  preiuml  oii  InirardH  the  Oliio, 
wliei«  lif  WiiH  eiinrniiitnl  by  HtrmiK  fortiticatioiiH 
oppiHiir«  Ciiiciiiiiati.  TJie  invader  recoiled,  and 
falling  back  to  Frankfort,  awaited  the  arrival 
of  llraye,  who  entered  Ketiliick.v  (Sept.  ft)  with 
forty  regiiiM-iilH  mid  an  mauy  eaiiiiona.  IHn 
lulvatice,  MNM  sIroiiK,  aiider  Getii-ml  Chalnient, 
eiicnniiti'n.il  a  Naliotial  fon-e  nuder  Colixicl 
Wililer  at  Sliimfordovillo,  on  the  line  of  tlir 
Nashville  and  Ijiiiiisville  Bailway.  The  Coii- 
reili<fal)>ii  were  rupnlmMl ;  but  Wiltlor  was  coin- 
)H>lled  to  yiclil  to  General  Folk  a  few  dayn  Iiilor. 
BruKt!  Joined  Sinirb  at  Frankfort,  wbere  ibu 
coniliiiitfd  nniiim  nii)nl*rr«d  atiout  tifi,UUO  cDec- 
tivo  mill.  He  now  ox|ieGted  lo  niiike  nn  tMiny 
luarcli  to  LoiiiHville,  hnt  nas  cotifhnilvd  by  Gen- 
eral Buell,  who  hail  been  iiinvelih]);  tiin'CiiHt  of 
BnittK'  BiK'll  suddenly  turned  upon  Itiiigg  with  Ciuy  Crtrk,  and  si-ul  Gitiieral  Maxwell  with  his 
abimt  GO.O.W  tmops,  and  a  nerra  bnlile  enxiied  biifrade  lo  form  an  aiubnHvade  iu  the  direction 
near  I'erryvillc  {Oct.  8,  IWJ),  iji  ubieli  tlm  in-  of  the  enemy,  lu  a  nkinniith  the  British  were 
voders  wore  ho  ron^tlily  handled  Iliat  tliey  flod  I'hecked,  but  nniveil  forward  (Sept.  S)  to  attack 
ill  lioste  towiinls  Host  Teiiiiessoo,  fallowed  by  Wtwliin^ron  and  Inrii  hie  flank.  By  a  deiter- 
thflir  marauding  IhiikLi,  who  lind  plnndere<]  the  oiis  niovetnent  in  the  niK'it,  the  latter  fell  back 
inhabltanlH  in  every  direction.  Indeeil,  tlie  toChad's  Ford,nn  tlie  l)randywineCn>ek, above 
whole  csiHflition  seenwd  to  be  a  pliinilerin<;  \Viliniii};too. and  t<Hik  post  in  a  strong  jxisition 
raid.  It  w:ih  diiuu<tn>ns  to  Bragg,  wliu  soon  ui-  on  lh«  Lillij  Ibar  skiit  the  cnstern  bunlcrs  nf 
terwardH  abuiidcmed  Kentneky.  ilint  slreani.    Tin-  iiHtoniHhcd  Uritona gave cboae 

Brandy  Btation,  SK.HMWi.  xear.  While  fl'"  V^^t  .n..nii,jK.biU  f.nind  Wo^hingt™  s.ond- 
Memle.  with  the  Army  of  the  I'otolnae.  was  halt-  ''!«,".'  *'"';.  i;;"''";"*  *"  PI"'"'!*  I'l'-^^-  The  two 
iiiK  o,  the  north  side  of  Uie  ltap,«h»nn««k  <l''''«"'i»"' II'"''-'' ""nyniet  at  Rennet  8<|nare 
Kiver.in  llio  sn  miner  of  1603.  his  calalr,-  were  \^V*-^»)'  "■«'  .'■'«  ■'"»  -'""""f  C'-mwallw 
not  idle.  On  AnR.  1.  General  Bnf.H^I,  w^tl.  his  '«'  ?  }^^^  ^^  ""'  T^  *^T  «''  ",'"  ^"T *" 
tro<n*rs. d.i«he.l  ttroio.  that  river  Hlriu-k  Stn  K"a«l'<™""'«'l«'f">-'<»'>rtl«B''""'y""'o.lM- 
■ro»|ierH.  iiiiKniii  lu  roNH  inai  river,  siriu K  »in-    ;„„  „„  j,._j_  i.„„,„.,„._  ..,...„  ,i,„i,  i,„„, 

art  H  cavalry,  and  pUHhiil  tlteni  Imek  aluKis 

Cii1p(-p[ier  C'oiirt-lioiiHe.     Bo  vij^rons I  miiiI-    ] 

lien  was  tlio  aHKanlt  that  tlie  dariiiK  Coiifi'der-  , 
•  ale  h-adi-r  ami  his  xialf  came  near  lieliig  enpt- 
iin-dut  a  honm'  nearllraiidy  Station,  wheiv  (he 
worn  alHinr  lo  dine.     Tliey  left  their  dinner 
t«iuclied  and  iniini'dii 
viands 

G>l'<l  pnrMiied. 

of  the   slainrh  Virginia  UnioiiiHt,  ilolin   Mil 
Iditts)  thi-T<>  w.iH  n  rnniiing  light  back  townnli 
Itramly  Klution ;  for,  srrongly  confronteil  then 
by  tttiinrr.  Itnfonl  lu-eanie  a  fugitive  iu  fnrn 


ing  all  their  bnKgiipi~-even  their  knapsacks — 
with  the  other  ilivision.  The  latter  moved  for 
Chad'a  Koni  a  few  hours  later  in  a  dense  fog. 
WaKhington'H  left  wing,  composed  nf  the  bri- 
gades of  Hnhleiiln^rg  and  Weedon,  of  Greened 
diviHion,  and  Wayne'n  division,  with  Proctor's 
artillery,  wera  »n  the  hills  east  of  Chail's  Fotd. 


1  ...Id  iniinwlialely  lecan.pe.l,  leaving  the  "™'^>'  ^""^  ?"  '  "  '""l.^.»  "^  ^^^Y^  7"*- 

to  l«.  eaten  by  tJ.e  ITinoIi  ollice.^     Bn-  ^'"'  ''".«•'':?  «f  Sal  .van,-Stirhng  and  Stephen^ 

iraned.  mi.l  fr.«n  Anburi.  (the  residence  "•""f-'i'ff  tlje  nght  wing  extended  along  the 
I.  vi_ -  i-..i -.     1..1...   >ti Bramlyw Creek  to  a  point  above  the  fi.rka; 


I^  IlAin.E  ON  TiiR.  'When  WaKh. 
ington  leorneil  that  Howe  was  oHeeiiding  Chcs- 
atieakc  Bay  in  the  fleet  of  his  brother,  he  march- 
ed (Aug. !H,  1777)  IViiiu  Philoilelphin  to  meet 
Um.    At  about  the  time  be  nached  Wilming- 


Braiutywine  Creek  to  a  point  a 
and  1<KM>  Peiin»ylvniiia  militia  nnder  General 
AmiHtning  were  at  Pyle's  Ford,  two  milex  lie- 
j  low  {Chad's.  General  Maxwi-U,  with  1000  light 
'  troopH,  wnH  )Hwted  on  the  went  side  of  the  eiwek 
to  iliHpiitc  the  pa«Migo  of  Kiiyplmnseu.  Tlie  Int- 
tur  atteinpte«l  to  iliiilddge  Maxwell,  who,  after  a 
severe  light,  was  piutieil  to  tho  edge  of  the 
Brandywiiie,  wliere  ho  waa  reinforced.  Then 
he  turned  n|iini  his  pursuers  and  drove  them 
back  to  the  main  line.  Perceiving  danger  of 
being  flanked,  Maxwell  fled  across  the  stAMUB, 
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iMiving  its  wutem  bauka  in  poucotiion  of  the 
rnemy.  KnypbaaseD  now  brought  bis  great 
Kims  to  bear  apoa  the  Americans  at  Cliad'H 
Ford.  It  was  to  divert  Waehintctou's  atleiitioo 
frum  Comwallisi,  who  waa  pushing  forward  to 
crass  the  Bramlywiue  and  gain  the  rear  of  the 
AmericanH.  Tliie  accouipliihed.  Knyphanwn 
waa  to  crow  over,  when  a  aimultaDeous  attack 


so,  Comwftllis,  with  hia  rested  tronpa,  fell  npon 
Snllivaii,  aud  a  severe  conflict  ensued.  Fi>r 
a  while  the  result  was  doubtful.  Finally  the 
right  wing  of  the  Auiericaiis,  niider  Ocneral  De- 
burro,  gave  wn; ;  then  the  left,  iiuder  Sullivan ; 
but  the  centre,  under  Stirling,  reniaineil  firm  fur 
It  while.  Tlien  it,  too,  broke  nnit  fled  in  confu- 
sion.   Lafayette,  wbo  was  with  this  corps,  fight- 


by  both  parties  wrs  to  be  mnrlo.  Washington 
resolved  to  «trilce  a  blow  at  once.  Ho  direct- 
ed Sullivan  to  cross  the  BraTidywiiio  above 
and  attack  Coniwnllis,  while  lie  (Wnsbhigtoii) 
nbunid  cross  the  strcum  and  asHail  Kiivplimiseii. 
TbroDgb  miBiufurmation,  Sullivan  fnil'ed  to  per- 
fiimi  his  part.  A  meisii);!'  which  he  sent  to 
Washington  kept  the  lutlcr  in  Hiispense  a  long 
time.  Greene,  wbo  hiul  cnHMcd  at  Chad's  FunI 
with  his  advanced  gnnnl,  was  recalled ;  and 
Coniwallis,  in  the  nieantime,  hud  nia<1e  a  wiile 
circnit,  crossed  the  Bnindywine,  and  gained  a 
hill  uear  Binuiugham  Meeting- bouse,  uot  fur 


from  Snlliran's  right,  before  that  nfllcer  dis- 
covered him.  The  surprised  gencnil  infonnt^ 
Washington  of  his  peril,  and  inimeiliatvty  pre- 
P«iin1  to  attack  the  enemy.     Before  Lo  could  do 


ing  an  a  volnnt<^r  on  foot,  was  badly  wonnded 
ill  his  leg.  Tlin  scattered  troopa  ciinld  not  be 
milled,  excepting  a  few  who  made  a  Bland  at 
Dilwbrth.  They,  tno,  soon  joined  the  fngitivos 
in  the  flight  tiiwurds  tUe  main  army,  closely 
piirsiiixl  by  the  victors,  Cornwallia's  cannona 
linving  made  dreadful  havoo  in  the  ranks  of 
I  lie  AmericiiiiH.  Meanwhile  Washington,  with 
Greene  and  two  brigades,  bad  hiislcned  to  the 
aid  of  the  right  wing.  They  met  the  fugitives, 
o)ieneil  their  ranks  to  receive  theni,  anil,  by  a 
constant  caiiuonade,  checked  tbi-ir  ptivsners ; 
and  at  a  narrow  detllo  the  reginicutn  of  Stephen 
anil  Slewnrt  held  tile  UrittHh  buck  until  night, 
when  the  laltiT  encnui|>«l.  In  the  nu'miliuin 
Knyphaiisi-ii  had  cnnuied  at  Chad's  Foiil  and 
attacked  the  left  wing  unAer  Wayne.  After  a 
^nllaiit  fight,  the  lattir,  seeing  the  Bvilish  gain- 
ing his  rear,  abandoned  his  ranmins  and  muni- 
tions of  war  and  made  a  disorderly  rrtreat  lie- 
liind  the  divisiou  of  Greene.  At  twilight  thvro 
wan  ft  nkirniish  near  D 11  worth  bi^twecn  Muxm-ll 
and  his  light  trnops.  lying  in  ntnliuHh  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  the  Anu-rirnns,  and  Miinn  British 
grenadiers.  The  conteNt  was  brief,  fur  ilurkuess 
put  an  end  to  it.  The  AmeTicuiis,  drfi'atrd, 
marched  leisnrelv  to  Cheater;  for  the  Itrilisb, 
wbo  held  (he  field,  did  not  pursue.  The  next 
niiirning  (Sept,  1!!,  1777)  Wu>>hiiigtnu  galheri'il 
his  broken  army,  niorchcd  tonanls  I'hilailel- 
phia,  and  eticuni|ied  near  Uermantown.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  Americana  loHt.  in  killi'd, 
wounded,  and  prisouers,  about  1^00;  the  Brit- 
ish, about  eOO. 


BBANT  li 

Brant,  Jonx,  son  of  Joseph  Brant,  was  lioru 
At  tlie  Huliuwk  villsge  on  the  <>ruiid  Kiver,  in 
Cuiiadii,  Sp|it.  ZT,  17tM ;  niid  died  tliero  at  tho  ago 
»f  Rirty-i-iKlit  yenrH.  Ho  took  up  unus  for  Ibe 
Briiisb  whuu  tliB  Wur  uf  leiS-li')  broke  on t,  and 
1«1  a  pnrly  of  ItidiuuH  lit  Ihv  battle  of  (jitucDii- 
tuD  (wldi'b  BTf).  Ho  was  tlii-n  only  eigbWen 
yean  of  a|:4>,  nnd  was  cuuHiiiciniiiR  for  bis  bniv- 
i!i7.  Hu  bail  rucfived  a  Kuod  Kii|;liHb  ediica- 
tioii  at  AnvuHler  nud  Xiiittiira,  and  waa  a  <lili- 
gevt  iilnd«it  uf  Kii;r)iHh  aiitliura.  Yuiiiig  Brniit 
wiw  ail  ardnut  luvcr  of  uatum,  was  inuiily  mid 
amiablu,  mid  was  in  every  resjH.'Ct  an  ncctiui- 
jdiHlii^  KeutU'iuau.  On  tbit  deiitb  of  bis  falbi-r, 
in  JUttJ,  bi>  IxK-'aine  tbe  [irinuipal  cbirf  of  Ibe  Kix 
NationM,ullUoiigb  bu  wan  tbe  fonrlli  and  yuiiii);- 
(■Ht  (ton.  Itraut  was  enga^d  in  mnat  iif  tiic  mil- 
itary <>i'('IiIh  on  tlie  Niagara  frontier  during  llio 
war;  and  at  its  Hose  be  and  bis  .young  sister 
Kliuilx-lli  iK:cn|>ied  the  honii^stead  at  tlie  bead 
of  Lake  Our  aril),  and  there  disiteiwd  a  gem^roiis 
hoH|>ilality.  He  wnnl  to  England  in  IttJI  oti 
bKHinewi  for  Ibe  Six  Nations,  and  Ibrrc  took  oc- 
<'aHioii  t4i  defend  tbe  cliaracter  of  bis  fatbev  from 
the  ]is|>erHioiiH  eonlnined  in  Canijiliell's  Uvrlrnilt: 
of  n'soming.  He  (n-oved  tbut  his  father  was  not 
jiroMMit  at  till-  iniuwaere  in  Wyoming;  but  tbe 
pi)«t  baiT  not  tbe  geiieiiisity  or  nianlinesR  to 
strike  ont  of  the  {Hieni  the  raliiuinioua  wnnln, 
Kiid  no  it  remains  until  this  day.     In  1H3T  liov- 


hint  to  Dr.  'Wheeluck'e  school  at  HaooTer,  N.  H., 
wbero  bo  truuolated  portions  of  the  New  Test*- 
muut  into  Hie  Mohawk  language.  Brant  en- 
gaged in  the  war  against  Foutiao  in  1763  (sec 


PoHtiai  a  CoHUpimrii)  and  at  the  beginning  of 
tlie  war  f(  r  indqiut  deuce  be  nas  oecretary  to 
(iiv  Jobniuni  tilt  Iiiiiian  S  i  perm  tendon  t  In 
tlie  B[>iiiig  uf  ITTC  he  una  tn  England,  and  l<i 
the  miiiHirj  ht  expr'ssid  his  wiUingueaa,  and 
tliat  of  hiH  )H.«|>]e  tujiiu  in  tbe  cbaetiseuietit 
(>l  tbi  nlx-llioiiH  roloiiiHtR  It  was  au  nuf^^or 
iihlu  tiiiu'  foi  tiini  1 1  niako  snrli  au  offer  with  an 
t  \pi'rtaIion  of  bLcnring  nr%  favorable  arrangv- 
niciitH  for  bin  ii(0[le  f  r  tbe  luiuistry  were 
ihitett  wiUi  the  iiLna  of  the  diMANtira  to  tbe 
nhils"  at  (Jneloi  Ui-iides,  they  had  com 
|ib  le<l  tliH  bnrgain  for  a  host  of  tiorman  mer 
(.enarips  (nhiLb  see),  a  |iart  of  whom  were  tben 
on  tlieir  wav  to  Aniriii.a  to  crash  the  ix'bellioii. 
|Th  >  1    1   lib        xt   I  I  w     Id  hnng    «w« 

thattb   An   ri  a  ..-       . 


nl    i 


1  In 


Ven  I  t 

1   b   t  t 


tbe    ul 

>1  f 


eriinr  Dalbiinste  gave  liini  the  roniniituiiini  of 
eaprain  ami  as  sni-b  hi-  apjn 
gra^uig     ■    -  "■• 


In  l*W  be 


is:tiHl  a  nienilM-r 


t     1  tl     A 
}|l  dllueil       prsire. 

II  k  I  n  r  tl  B  t  I  a  I  tlemid* 
f  I  III  I      tral  Ne    Y    k    [HHi 

I     ]    t  I    I  t     t    I     w      oft  u  a  1    der, 

b  M    h   1  f     I       IfroQ  tliekng 

f  L     I      t      II    ]  Inl    n  th    S  X  Vat  uiw 

t«  iiiiiLi  a  iKTiiintifnt  pLate  after  tlie  war,  and 
in  ITrKi  hu  went  to  England  the  second  time,  bin 
then  for  the  pnr]H>M>  of  eoUeetiiig  fllmis  to  bnild 
n  ehnrcli  on  the  Iiidiun  resei'vation  on  the  GmiH) 
Kiver,  in  Canada.  This  was  tlie  firat  cliureb 
eiiH-ted  in  tbe  Upiier  Province.  Brant  did  innch 
to  iiidnro  bis  people  to  engage  in  tbe  arta  of 
I■ellrl^     Tlio  reinaius  of  Uraiit  test  benentb  a 


iiie  i'nuiniial  Parliament  for  tbe  County  of   i„„„i»,„„e  niaiimileiiiii  neiir  tlie  chiircb 

llaldimand  I  „.Bervation  «a  tbe  Grand  Uiv^r.Canaihi.    It  n 

Brant  JofPPH  (Thay-en-dii-n«-gen\  a  noted  |  erected  by  tliG  inbiibiliinls  of  the  vicinity 

Uolmwk  <.biif  nas  Ihitii  iibont  1742;  dit'd  on    Ii%U.     It  is  eoniposiHl  of  light-brown  sandatonr. 


(']in:idu.    On  Hie  stub  that 


II  appnipri- 
u  cumuiomorstiou  uf  tbo  ebief, 


BRASHEAB  CITY 

anil  nf  his  Accompli Hhed  son  Jo1tD,n-|]0  wiuc 
ii|>ic  111  Ills  on  tbe  Niagara  froittivr  in  Ihe  Wiir 
1^12-15. 


r  City,  MiLiTABT  Opkrations  kbak 
(lf«63).  This  towu  waa  iu  a  xiuicular  country, 
coiiipos^d  of  fertile  plaiitntinns,  aitcusive  for- 
<Wts,  sliigf^ith  laKOOiiH  iitiil  bnyiiiiH,  (lasMible  aud 
iin|His«iible  enamps,  maile  dark  liy  uiubrageaua 
cypmw-tmM  draped  Tvitii  S|>sniali  uiom  and  fes- 
tooned nith  interlacing  vines,  the  earth  in  many 
places  malted  aud  miry,  and  the  waters  abound- 
ing Id allii^tont.  At  tbat  liuie  tliu nhole couii' 
try  iToa  half  uiilinierged  by  tlie  siiporabiindaut 
waters  of  tbe  Mississippi  and  it«  tributaries. 
A  siDf;1e  railway  pa*seil  lhrini({li  tliis  country 
from  New  Orleans  to  Bnishmr  City,  on  the  Atch- 
afala.va,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles,  at  itliicli 
point  the  waters  of  the  great  bayou  Tenbe  meet 
those  of  the  Atcharalnya  and  oltierK.  Near  Pat- 
lenHmville,  on  the  Teche,  tlie  Confederates  Iiud 
erected  rurtiUcBtiotiH,  and  gathered  tt'oojis  to  dis- 
pute tlie  passage  of  these  important  waters  by 
National  gunbtiats.  ItanltH,  in  cummaiid  uf  tlio 
IVpartineiit  of  the  Gtilf,  delenuiiied  to  expel 
the  armed  Confederates  fn>iu  Brashear  City  luid 
ita  vicinity.  An  expeilition  for  that  piir[mM6 
was  led  by  Opnersl  Goilfrey  Weitwl,  accompa- 
nied by  u  squadron  of  KutibORls,  under  Commo- 
dore UcKeau  Buchanan,  brother  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  Merriaiac  (which  see).  They 
penetrsled  tn  Brashear  City,  and  then  prnce«<lixl 
(Jan.  II,  laei)  to  attack  tbu  works  near  Patter- 
■nivilte.  Weilzel's  infantry  were  plated  in  the 
pintMM>tB,and  his  cavalry  and  artillery  ptooee<l- 
t*\  by  land.  They  encountered  fnriiii liable  river 
obat  ructions — tiirpedaea,  an  Hrniorud  ateanilioat, 
and  batteries  well  mniiiied  by  eleven  liundred 
men,  on  each  side  of  the  bayou.  Tlieso  were  at- 
tacked on  tbe  15th,  and  in  that  eiigngement 
Hnchanao  was  killed  by  a  rifle-ball  that  passed 
throngh  bis  head.  Tbe  Cuufederates  were  ilriv- 
en  from  their  works,  and  their  monster  steam- 
er was  abandoned  ami  bnrued.  In  tliis  affair 
the  Nationals  lust  tliirly-four  men  killed  and 
wunnded. 

1,  CARTiit,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
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of  Independence,  was  born  at  NewingtoD,  Va., 
Sept.  10, 1736;  died  Oct.  10. 1797.  lie  wus  eilil- 
cated  at  the  College  of  Willium  anil  Mary  in  1T5G, 
and  resided  iu  England  until  171)0.  He  was  a 
ilictinguisbed  member  and  patriot  in  the  Vir- 
ginia House  iif  Burgesses  iu  su|>portiug  the  rea- 
olutions  of  Patrick  Henry  in  1765,  mid  in  sub- 
sequent assemblies  ilismilved  by  the  governor. 
He  retuaiued  iu  tbe  Virgiuia  Assembly  nntil 
royal  rule  ceased  in  tbut  culony,  and  was  ac- 
tive in  mea«iires  for  defeating  the  schemes  of 
Lord  Diiumore.  Uraxton  wim  in  tbu  Convention 
at  Ricbiniind  in  1775,  for  devising  nieasiires  for 
tbe  defence  of  the  ciilony  and  tbe  public  good ; 
anil  in  December  be  became  the  successor  of 
Peyton  Randolph  in  Cnngress.  Ho  remained 
iu  that  budy  to  vote  for  and  sign  the  Declara- 
tion nf  Independence.  In  1706,  iifler  serving  in 
the  Virginia  Ijetcislature,  he  became  one  of  tbe 

Brnoldnridge,  John  Cabrix,  wne  bom  near 
Lexington,  Ky.,  Jan.  Bl,  IWil ;  dieil  at  Ix-xiug- 
ton.  May  17,  lH7r>.  Studying  luw  at  tbe  Tran- 
sylvania Institute,  be  be^aii  its  practice  at  Lex- 
ington.   He  served  a»  major  iu  tbe  war  with 


Mexico;  was  a  memberof  bis  Stale  Legislnluro; 
and  frnni  1851  to  1855  won  iu  Coucress.  Presi- 
dent Piercu  tenilered  him  the  iiiisxiiiii  to  S]>aiii, 
nblcb  he  declined.  In  Harcb,  1857,  he  became 
Vice-PteBidcut,  tiiider  Buchanan,  ami  siirceeded 
John  J.  Crittenden  iu  tbe  8euat6  nf  the  United 
States  in  1B61.  He  was  then  a  defeated  candi- 
date for  tbe  Presiilency.  His  friendship  for  tl» 
iiiHiirgents  caiise<l  bis  expulsion  from  tbe  Senate 
iu  December,  llWl,  nbeii  he  joined  tbe  SeeeHsioii- 
ists,  and  was  nia<le  a  Confederate  major-gen- 
eral, Aug.  5,  \im.  He  wus  active  at  various 
points  during  tlio  remainder  of  the  war.  Breck- 
inri<lge  was  Secretary  of  War  of  tbe  Confeder- 
acy wbeii  it  fell  (1865),  and  soon  nfterwsnls  de- 
parted fur  Eiiroiie,  returuing  to  his  native  slate 

Brevard,  Epiiraim,  wns  a  native  of  Mecklen- 
burg County,  N.  C,  and  was  secretary  uf  tbu 
famons  "  Mecktenliurg  Cunventiou  "  (which  tee) 
that  issued  a  declariitluu  of  indp]>eudence  in 
1775.  He  died  at  Cbarlutle,  N.C.,  near  tbu 
close  of  the  Revnliitiuii.  Mr.  Brevard,  one  of 
seven  sons  of  a  widow,  graduated  at  the  College 
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of  New  Jersey  in  17C8;  was  edncate<l  for  a  pliy- 
siciau,  and  jiractised  tlie  profession  in  Cliair- 
lotte.  When  the  British  invaded  the  Carolinas, 
Dr.  Brevard  entered  the  Continental  army  as  a 
surgeon,  and  was  made  a  ])risoner  at  Charleston 
in  1780.  Jirokt'ii  with  dist^ase,  he  returned  to 
Charlotte  after  his  release,  and  soon  afterwards 
died. 

Brevet  im]dies  (in  French)  a  royal  aet,  con- 
ferring some  privilege  or  distinction ;  in  Eng- 
land it  is  applied  to  a  commission  giving  nom- 
inal rank  higher  than  that  for  which  pay  is  re- 
ceived. Thus,  a  hrcvet-major  serves  and  draws 
]my  as  ca])tain.  The  fust  time  it  was  used  in 
the  Unit^'d  States  Army  was  in  1812,  when  Cap- 
tain Zachary  Taylor  was  proniot^'d  t-o  major  by 
hrtn-et  for  his  dcftMice  of  Fort  Harrison  (which 
see).  It  was  sometimes  used  in  the  Continental 
army  after  the  arrival  of  the  French  troops  in 
17H0. 

Bre^trster,  William,  bom  at  8crooby,  Eng- 
land, in  IfiOG;  died  at  Plymonth,  Mass.,  April  16, 
H;44.  Educated  at  Cambridge,  he  enteix*d  the 
mtrvice  of  William  Davidson,  ambassador  <»f 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  Holland.  The  ambassador 
was  nnich  attached  to  Bi-ewster,  and  procured 
for  liim  the  otTice  of  postmaster  at  Scro(»by. 
When  his  mind  was  turned  very  sta-iously  tow- 
anls  religiiuis  subjects,  he  withdrew  from  the 
Church  of  England,  and  established  a  dissenting 
society,  or  rather  a  society  of  Separatists.  This 
new  society  worshi[>ped  on  Sabbath  days  at 
Mr.  Brewster's  house  until  persecution  began  to 
interrupt  them.  He,  with  Mr.  Bradford  and 
others,  was  among  those  who  attempted  to  lly 
to  Holland  in  U]i)7.  (Sec  Robinson,  John.)  They 
were  arrested  and  inipris<uied  at  Jioston  in  Lin- 
colnshire. As  Mr.  Brewster  had  the  most  prop- 
erty, he  was  tin*  greater  sutierer.  At  mucli  ex- 
ptmse  he  gained  his  liberty,  and  then  he  assisted 
t\wi  poorer  members  of  the  church  to  es<'ape,  fol- 
lowing them  himseU'soon  afterwards.  At  Ley- 
den  he  opened  a  school  for  teaching  the  English 
langmige,  to  replenish  his  exhausted  funds.  He 
hml  then  been  an  elder  and  teacher  for  some 
linu».  By  the  assistance  of  some  friends  he  pro- 
cun*d  a  printing-press,  and  published  several 
books  against  the  English  hierarchy.  In  Mr. 
Robinson's  church  in  Leyden  Brewster  was  a 
ruling  elder,  and  was  so  highly  esteemed  that 
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he  wa.s  chosen  the  s]nritual  guide  of  the  'MMl- 
grimH^'  who  emignited  to  America.  He  took 
with  him  to  the  wilderneas  his  wife  and  nniner- 
ohildrou.    It  won  upon  the  lid  of  his  chest 


that  the  political  compact  was  signed  on  board 
the  Mayflower.  At  New  Plymouth  he  supplied 
the  vacant  pulpit  most  of  the  time  for  nine 
years,  preaching  very  impressive  sermons;  but 
he  could  never  be  persuaded  to  administer  the 
Lord's  Supper,  though  he  had  the  care  of  the 
church.  Some  of  Elder  Brewster's  desceudants 
were  very  long-lived.  Mrs.  Polly  (Brewster) 
Buckingham,  who  die<l  in  Poughkeeiwie,  N.Y., 
in  January,  1873,  aged  ninety-live  years  and 
seven  months,  was  sixth  in  descent  from  the 
elder.  She  had  heard  her  grandmother,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight  years,  say  that 
she  had  conversed  with  |)ersous  who  came  over 
in  the  Mayflower. 

Bxidgman,  Laura,  was  bom  at  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  Dec.  21,  18*29.  Severe  illness  deprive<I 
her  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  consequently  c»f 
s|R^ech,  when  she  was  two  years  of  age.  Her 
sense  of  smell  was  also  destroyed,  and  that  of 
touch  much  impaired.  On  the  recovery  of  her 
health,  none  of  her  seu.Hvs  were  restored.  The 
late  Dr.  S.  (J.  Howe  took  gn^at  interest  in  her 
ease,  and  she  became  an  iunnite  of  the  '*  Perkins 
Institute''  for  the  blind,  in  Boston, of  which  he 
was  the  founder,  where  she  was  taught  the 
names  and  qualities  of  objecte  and  how  to 
write.  81ie  also  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
arithmetic;  became  quit^i  a  skilful  pianist;  and 
ac(inired  a  ])ractical  knowledge  of  some  house- 
hold duties,  as  well  as  needlework.  The  cane 
of  Laura  Bridgmau  is  the  most  remarkable  on 
record  in  all  its  (>hases.  She  is  yet  (IdBO)  an 
inmate  of  the  Perkins  Institute. 

Brier  Creek,  Batti.k  of  ( 1779 ).  Colonel 
Ashe,  of  North  Cantlina,  w:is  sent  by  General 
Lincoln,  with  two  thousand  men,  to  drive  the 
British  fn>m  Augu.^ta.  The  latter  fled  when 
Ashe  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  ])u.sbed  towards  the  sea,  led  by  Lieutenant-- 
colonel  Campbell.  Ashe  ci'ossed  and  pursued 
im  far  as  Brier  Creek,  forty  miles  below  Augus- 
ta, on  the  (ie(»rgia  side  of  the  Savannah  River, 
where  he  encamped.  He  was  surprised  (March 
3, 1779)  and  utterly  defeated  by  General  Prevoat, 
who  was  marching  up  from  Savannah  to  sup- 
port Campbell.  Ashe  lost  almost  his  entire 
army  by  death,  captivity,  and  dispersion.  Some 
were  killed,  otlu'i*s  perished  in  the  morasses, 
and  many  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  pass 
the  Savannah  Kiver.  This  blow  dcprivwl  Lin- 
coln of  about  one  fourth  of  his  army  and  led  to 
the  temporary  re-establishment  of  royal  author- 
ity in  Georgia. 

Biiatow  Station,  Battlk  of  ( 1863 ).  In 
the  third  race  for  Washington  (which  see),  the 
struggle  to  tirst  pass  Brist<»w  Station,  on  the 
Central  Virginia  Jtiiilway,  was  very  hot,  Lee 
pushed  Hill  and  Ewell  forward  to  gain  that 
point  before  the  Nationals  should  teach  it. 
When  tln^y  a])proaclied  it  the  entire  Army  of 
the  Potonnic  had  passed  it,  excepting  General 
WarnMi's  corps,  which  was  then  not  in  sight  of 
the  (-onfedcrates.  Hill  was  about  to  attack 
the  Thinl  Corps,  when,  at  about  noon  (Oct.  15), 
he  was  startled  by  the  appearance  of  Warren's 
troops  approaching  his  rear.    They  had  outstrip- 
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ped  EwelPSy  and  were  expecting  to  meet  Sykes's 
lit  Bristow  Station.  Hill  iuatantly  turned  and 
«tl>ened  his  batteries  upon  Warren ^  who  was  sur- 
prised for  a  moment ;  bnt  in  the  space  of  ten 
minutes  the  batteries  of  Arnold  and  Brown,  as- 
sisted by  the  infantry  divisions  of  Hayes  and 
Webb,  drove  back  the  Confederates  and  captured 
six  of  their  guns.  These  were  instantly  tnrned 
upon  the  fugitives.  A  flank  attack  by  the  Con- 
federates was  repulsed  with  a  loss  to  them  of 
450  men  made  prisoners.  This  was  an  effectual 
check  upon  Hill's  march.  Just  at  sunset  Ewell 
came  up,  and  Warren's  corps  (Second)  was  con- 
fronted by  a  greater  portion  of  Lee's  army. 
Seeing  his  peril,  Warren  skilfully  withdrew 
under  cover  of  the  approaching  darkness,  and 
joined  the  main  army  in  the  morning  on  the 
heights  of  Centrevilie.  Warren's  loss  in  the 
battle  of  Bristow  Station  was  about  two  hun- 


dred in  killed  and  wounded.  .,  .,,,., 

^.  .«...«  »-      .«,..      ^  ^M      liege,  the  English,  under  cover  of  t 
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amount  of  aid  given  to  the  Confederates  by 
British  sympathizers  through  the  agency  of 
blockade -runners  may  be  approximately  esti- 
mated by  the  fact  that  from  Oct.  26  to  Dec.  31, 
1^64 — only  thirty-five  days — there  were  carried 


ics  on  the  shore.  The  commodore  sunk  most 
of  his  own  and  some  merchant  vessels  near 
Shute's  Folly,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cooper  River, 
to  prevent  British  vessels  from  entering  it. 

BxitiBh  Cantomnenta  in  New  Jersey.  Af- 
ter chasiug  Washington  and  his  shattered  army 
to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  (1776),  the  British 
did  not  attempt  to  cross,  but  were  established 
iu  a  line  of  cantonments  at  Trenton,  Penning- 
ton, Bordentown,  and  Burlington.  Other  cor]>s 
were  quartered  in  the  rear  of  these,  at  Prince- 
ton, Brunswick,  and  Elizabethtown. 

Bxitiah  Denial  of  the  Right  of  Search.    At 

theTi-eaty  of  Utrecht  (1713)  Spain  gave  to  Eng- 
land the  privilege  of  transporting  to  the  Span- 
ish-American colonies  a  certain  number  of  ne- 
gro slaves.  This  was  a  special  favor,  for  all  but 
Spaniards  were  rigidly  excluded  from  those  col- 
onies.   Taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  this  priv- 

tho  slave-trade. 
The  British 
government,  in  assuming  this  illicit  trade,  did 
not  seem  to  consider  the  blow  they  were  giving 
at  the  very  principles  on  wliicli  their  own  co- 
lonial policy  was  founded.  The  Spaniards,  to 
guard  against  this  systematic  violation  of  their 


into  the  ""Kle  port  of  Wilmiugton,  N-  C.,  for  ;  ^^^  maintained  »  i.nniero.is  fleet  of  vesseU.  i» 
their  n»e,  8,320,(KI0poiind8  of  meat,  1500,000  ^^^  preventive  sorvite,  called  a  gmrda  costa,<,i 
P"P^^.?  °'. '*"^' J'^'S?^  ^!;i'""'"  "f  ^'jltP^'f'   coast-guard.    TbU  guard  were  son.etiuies  pretty 


546,000  pairs  of  shoes,  'U6,000  pairs  of  blankets, 
520,000  pounds  of  coffee,  69,000  rifles,  97  pack- 
ages of  revolvers,  2639  packiiges  of  medicine,  48 
cannons,  and  many  miscellaneous  articles. 

BritiBh  Alliance  with  Indians  Urged  (1813). 
The  news  of  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie  (which 
see)  startled  the  British  public,  and  strange  con- 
fffssions  of  weakness  were  mode  in  the  English 
and  provincial  newspapers.  **  We  have  been 
conquered  on  the  Lake,''  said  a  Halifax  paper, 
'*  and  so  we  shall  be  on  every  other  lake,  if  we 
take  as  little  care  to  protect  them."  Others 
nrged  the  necessity  of  an  alliance  with  the  In- 
dians to  secure  the  possesftion  of  Canada.  ''  We 
darf)  assert,"  said  a  writer  in  one  of  the  leading 
British  reviews,  "and  recent  events  have  gone 
far  in  establishing  the  truth  of  the  proposition, 
that  the  Canadas  cannot  be  effectually  and  du- 
rably defended  without  the  friendship  of  the 
In«lians  and  command  of  the  Lakes  and  River 
St.  Lawrence."  He  urged  his  countrymen  to 
consider  the  interests  of  the  Indians  as  their 
own ;  "  for  men,"  he  said,  **  whose  very  name  is 
Bo  formidable  t-o  an  American,  and  whose  friend- 
ship has  recently  been  shown  to  be  of  such  great 
importance  to  im,  we  cannot  do  too  much." 

Bxitiah  and  American  Fleeta  at  CSiarleston 
(ITciO).  On  March  21,  1780,  the  British  marine 
f«»rce,  nnder  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  crossed  the  bar 
at  Charleston.  It  consisted  of  one  54-gun  ship, 
two  44-gun  ships,  four  of  32  guns,  and  the  Sand- 
irtdk,  also  an  armed  ship.  Commodore  Whipple 
was  in  the  Charleston  outer  harbor  with  a  flo- 
tilla of  small  vessels.  Finding  he  could  not 
prevent  the  British  ships  from  passing  the  bar, 
he  fell  back  to  the  waters  immediately  in  front 
of  Charleston  and  transferred  all  the  crews  and 
gtius  of  bb  vesseU,  exceptiug  one,  to  the  batter- 


severe  in  their  treatment  of  English  smugglers, 
and  they  very  frequently  made  thorough  search- 
es of  English  vessels  suspected  of  the  crime. 
These  acts  were  greatly  exaggerated  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  old  hatred  of  the  Spaniards  was 
renewed.  There  was  a  loud  chimor  against  this 
assumed  right  of  search.  Despising  the  Span- 
iards as  weak,  and  envying  them  for  their  rich- 
es, the  merchants  loudly  opposed  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  difliculty,  and  forced  Walpolo 
into  a  war  with  Spain,  hoping  to  liave  the  Span- 
ish-American ports  thereby  opened  free  to  Eng- 
lish commerce.  (See  Spanish  West  India  Settle- 
ments, H'ar  upon.) 

Britiah  Flag  at  New  York.     On  the  day 

when  the  British  evacuated  the  city  of  New 
York  (Nov.  25,  178.3)  they  naile<l  their  colors  to 
the  flag-staft"  at  Fort  George  ("the  Battery"), 
knocked  off  the  cleats,  and  "  slushed  "  the  pole 
from  top  to  bottom  to  prevent  it«  being  climbed. 
John  Van  Arsdale,  a  sailor-boy,  sixteen  years  old 
(who  died  in  1836),  ascended  the  pole  by  nailing 
on  cleats  and  applying  sand  to  the  greased  flag- 
staff. In  this  way  he  reached  the  top,  hauled 
down  the  British  colors,  and  placed  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  iu  their  place  before  the  ileet 
was  out  of  sight.  It  is  believed  that  the  nailing 
of  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  to  the  staff  at  that 
time  had  a  higher  signiflcance  than  was  visible 
in  the  outward  act — namely,  a  compliance  with 
secret  orders  from  the  imperial  government  not 
to  strike  the  flag,  as  in  a  fonnal  surrender,  but 
to  leave  it  flying,  in  token  of  the  claim  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  absolute  proprietorship  of  this 
country,  then  abandoned.  It  was  gi*nerally  be- 
lieved in  England,  on  the  misrepresentation  of 
the  Tory  refugees,  that  the  absence  of  British 
authority  In  America  would  be  only  temporary. 
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BxitiBh  Interference  with  the  Rights  of 
Nentrale.  Uuder  tlie  presniire  of  ^^ar,  the 
French  Convoiitioii,  by  decroo  (1793),  allowed 
neutral  vesHela  the  privileges  of  French  ships. 
A  rich  commerce  was  at  once  creatcil  for  Amer- 
ican shipping.  The  jealous  British  government 
revived  the  Rule  of  1756  (which  see),  and  Brit- 
ish cruisers  claimed  the  right  t^  seize  French 
property  on  board  of  American  vessels.  At  that 
time  there  was  much  trade  between  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  American  vessels  were 
carrying  away  many  people,  besides  much  prop- 
erty belonging  to  them,  who  were  fleeing  to  the 
United  States  from  the  horrors  of  insurrection 
in  Santo  Domingo.  Much  of  the  property  of 
these  wretched  people  was  seized  on  American 
vessels.  The  British  government  refused  to 
recognize  as  neutral  the  trade  between  France 
and  her  West  India  colonies,  which  nothing  but 
the  pressure  of  war  hail  caused  to  be  opened  to 
other  than  French  vertS4»ls.  The  British  govern- 
ment also  issued  an  order  to  British  cruisers  to 
seize  and  bring  in  all  vessels  loaded  with  bread- 
MtutlH  and  bound  for  France,  even  though  both 
vessel  and  cargo  should  be  neutral  property. 
Such  vessel  and  cargo,  on  proof  of  neutrality, 
were  not  to  be  forfeited ;  but  the  cargo  was  to 
be  paid  for,  and  the  vessel  released  on  bonds 
being  given  to  land  in  countries  friendly  to 
Great  Britain. 

BxitiBh  Marauding  Ezpeditions  (1778).  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  before  he  returned  to  New  York 
from  Rlioile  Island,  sent  out  General  Grey  (see 
PaoU)  to  land  with  troops  at  New  Bedford. 
They  proceeded  to  destroy  the  shipping  in  the 
harbor  there.  About  seventy  vessels  were  burn- 
ed. Many  of  them  ha<I  been  captured  by  the 
American  privateers.  The^'  also  bnmed  the 
stores,  wharv«?s,  warehouses,  vc^ssels  on  the 
stocks,  and  the  mills  and  barns  at  Fairhaven, 
opposite.  The  value  of  ]>roperty  destroyed  was 
estimated  at  $:^23,(KX).  Then  they  went  to  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  where  they  destroyed  several  ves- 
H4>ls  and  made  a  successful  requisition  for  the  mi- 
litia arms,  the  public  tuimey,  three  hundred  oxen, 
and  t4;n  tliousand  sheep.  Clinton  also  s(>nt  out 
an  expedition  from  New  York  to  attack  Colonel 
Baylors  tr<M)j)  of  horse,  quartered  at  Tappan. 
Grey  was  S4'nt  on  this  errand  also.  He  took 
them  by  surprise,  as  they  lay  asleep,  and  bay- 
onet4.'d  nearlv  seventv,  some  of  them  while  thev 
begged  for  (juarter.  (Sea  Ba  if  lor,)  Another  ex- 
]>edition,  under  (.*aptain  Patrick  Ferguson,  burn- 
ed Little  Egg  Harbor,  on  the  New  Jersey  coast, 
with  vessels  there,  and  ravaged  the  surround- 
ing country.  A  ]>icket-gnard  of  infantry,  thirty 
in  numlwr,  with  Pulaski's  Legion,  on  their  way 
from  Trenton  to  Little  Egg  Harbor,  were  sur- 
prised by  these  marauders,  and  all  of  them  were 
butchered. 

BxitiBh  Bffiniater,  A  Stupid.  In  the  last 
century  tlu;re  were  two  wHTetai'ies  of  state 
charged  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  execu- 
tive power  relating  to  the  Anu;rican  colonies 
had  the  cai'O  of  what  was  called  the  Southern 
DepartiDCut.    Sir  Robert  WaliK)le,  the  able  Pre- 


mier of  England,  endeavored  to  shape  the  cabi- 
net so  that  men  of  snperior  talents  might  not 
become  his  rivals.  In  1724  he  managed  to  have 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  made  the  keeper  of  the 
seals  of  the  "  Southern  Department."  He  bad 
high  rank,  wealth,  personal  inflnence  over  the 
boroughs,  and  was  stupid  in  intellect;  and  be 
was  kept  in  that  responsible  station  for  nearly 
twenty-four  years.  While  he  conld  give  tall 
statistics  of  every  election,  he  had  very  little 
idea  of  the  country  or  people  of  whose  interests 
he  was  the  official  guardian.  He  was  frivolons 
and  shallow,  and  during  his  long  administra- 
tion vast  numbers  of  memorials  and  letters 
from  the  colonies  wen)  left  unnoticed  in  his  of- 
fico.  Perhaps  his  imbei^ility  left  tlie  Americans 
more  lil>erty  than  they  would  have  enjoyed  un- 
der an  able  and  energetic  stAtesman.  It  is  said 
the  duke  was  so  deticient  in  his  geographical 
knowledge  that  he  once  iuqnired  whether  Amer- 
ica couhl  not  be  reached  easier  by  land  than  by 
wat«r;  and  ho  used  to  address  letters  to  the 
'^  Island  of  New  England.''  Ho  could  not  tell 
whether  Jamaica  was  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
or  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Newcastle  was  insin- 
cere, deceptive,  and  fond  of  rewarding  incompe- 
tent friends  with  important  offices.  It  was  writ- 
ten of  him: 

*'  Ho  makoB  no  promi9c  but  to  bfMik  it, 
Faiihrul  (o  naught  but  bta  own  ends, 
The  biUercflt  enemy  to  bis  fr.ondA; 
Hut  to  hiK  flxod,  undanntod  too^ 
OlisoquinuH,  base,  rouiplying,  low. 
(Running  Hupplied  bi8  want  of  parts; 
Tretwon  and  lies  are  all  hU  art&" 

In  1748  Newcastle  was  succeeded  by  the  Dnke 
of  Bedford,  a  nuin  of  inflexible  honesty,  nusnl- 
lied  honor,  not  brill iant,  but  sound,  patriotic, 
and  sincere. 

Britiflh  Minister  Diamiased.  Early  in  1855 
enlistments  for  tlie  British  army,  then  employed 
in  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  wera  undertaken  iu 
the  United  States  under  the  sanction  of  British 
officials  and  in  violation  of  neutrality  laws.  In 
this  business  the  British  Minister  at  Washing- 
t(m  (  Crampton  )  was  implicated.  The  United 
States  government  demanded  his  recall.  The 
British  government  refused  compliance.  After 
waiting  several  months  while  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence was  going  on,  the  President  (Pierce) 
dismissed  the  offeudiug  minister;  also  the  Brit- 
ish consuls  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Cin- 
cinnati, who  had  been  guilty  of  a  similar  of- 
ence.  Mutual  national  irritation  followe<l ;  but 
law  and  equity  were  so  clearly  on  the  side  of 
the  United  States  that  a  new  minister  was  sent 
t-o  Wjishiugtou,  and  friendly  relations  were  re- 
stored. 

Britiah  Mioiater,  First,  in  thr  Unitrd 
States.  When  Great  Britain  observed  that 
the  National  Constitution  was  the  fonmlation 
of  a  compact  nation,  and  that  the  United  Stares 
were  no  longer  a  mere  league  of  common- 
wealths, she  condescended  to  send  a  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  n'side  at  the  seat  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  new  republic.  George  Ham- 
mond was  that  minister,  who  delivered  his  let- 
ters of  credence  soon  after  Washington's  retnni 
from  his  Southern  tour  (which  see).    With  Mr. 
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Hmniinond,  Mr.  Jeffenon,  Secretary  of  Stst«,  en-  I  try  bad  devised  a  grand  scheme  for  dividing 
t«red  into  an  elaboraU  coireapotidence  on  sev-  tbo  colouies,  aud  so  to  effect  tUeir  positive 
end  unsettled  questions  whicli  were  still  open  weakness  and  easy  conqnest.  It  cuiiteniplaled 
betveen  tbe  two  goveminnnta — tbe  inezecntion  ,  tbe  seizure  of  the  valleys  of  tbo  Hudson  Kiver 
nf  tbe  treaty  aa  to  the  evacaation  of  tbe  froa-  aud  Lake  Cbampluiti,  and  Ibe  eatalilisbmeut  of 
tier  poats;  tbe  slaves  carried  anay  by  the  de-  '  a  line  of  militnry  posts  between  the  laouth  of 
parting  Brilish  troops  at  tbe  cluae  of  the  Rev-  the  Hudson  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  aud 
oinlion  :  tbe  disputed  eastern  boundary;  and  |  90,  separating  Now  England  from  the  rest  of 
the  stipulations  concerning  Britiab  creditors  of  j  the  union,  easily  accomplish  tbe  subjugation 
the  Americans  and  of  the  loyalists.  |  of  the  whole.     To  elTect  this,  English  and  Oer- 

Britiah  Mlniatiy,  Bundsess  op  the.  When  w"  troops  were  sent  both  to  tbe  St.  Lawrence 
Parliament  assembled  on  Nov.  8,  176d,  the  king,  »"''  *"  "cw  York  in  tbe  apriog  aud  summer  of 
in  bis  speech,  allnded  with  much  warmth  to  ,  !"&■  '*  w»8  t*"*  B^and  aim  of  tbe  eipetlitiou 
tbo  "spirit  of  taction  breaking  out  afresh  in  I  of  Bnrgoyuo  southward  ftom  tbe  8t.  Lawrence 
some  of  the  colonies.  Boston,"  ho  said,  "  ap-  '■>  !"'■  To  counteract  this  movement,  tbe 
pean  to  be  in  *  8t»te  of  disobedience  to  alt  Amenoaoa  east  up  stroug  fortilicatioiis  in  tbe  ■ 
Uw  and  government,  and  has  proceeded  to  Hnd'H'n  Highlands,  oiid  kept  their  passes 
mesaares  subversive  of  tbo  constitution,  and  gnanicd.  It  was  in  anticipation  of  such  a 
attended  with  circumstances  that  might  mani-  scliemo  that  tbe  colonists  made  the  ansnccess- 
feet  a  disposilion  to  throw  olT,  its  dependence  ^"1  attempt  to  win  Canada  either  by  persna- 
on  Great  Britain."  He  asked  for  tbe  assist-]"*'"  <""  onquest.  (See  Canada^ Invanon  of; 
ance  of  Parliament  to  "defeat  tlie  mischievous   ■Sm'-S"!""^'  fampaign.) 

designa  of  those  turbulent  and  seditious  per-  Biitiali  Power  Vaniahlng  la  tile  Sonth 
sons"  who  bad  deluded,  by  false  pret«nces,  (n^l).  General  Greene  was  yet  on  the  High 
nambers  of  his  subjects  in  America.  An  ad-  Hii|„  ^f  gantee  when  news  of  tbe  surrender  of 
drew  was  moved  promising  ample  snpimrt  to  Cornwallis  reached  him.  The  dav  of  its  ar- 
the  king,  and  providing  for  the  subjection  of  nval  was  kept  by  his  army  as  one  of  great  re- 
tbe  rebellious  spirit  of  the  Americans.  Vebe-  joicing.  Tbo  event  seemed  to  be  a  sure  propb- 
menC  debates  ensued.  The  Opposition  were  :e,.y  tiiat  peace  and  independence  were  near. 
»erj  ievei-e.  Lord  North,  tbe  recogniied  load-  I  go  fcjt  the  patriots  throughout  the  SUte  of 
er  of  the  ministry,  replied,  saying:  "America  goulb  Carolina.  Governor  Rutledge  called  n 
niust  fear  yon  before  she  can  love  you.  If  ,  legislative  assembly  at  Jackson  borough,  6.  C, 
America  is  to  be  tbe  judge,  you  may  tax  in  no  k^  „ .  BsUblish  civil  untbority.      An  otTer  of 

■  instance:  you  may  regulate  in  no  instance pardon  brought  hundreds  of  Tories  from  the 

We  eball  go  through  with  our  plan,  now  that  British  lines  at  Charleston  to  accept  clemency, 
we  have  brought  it  so  near  success.  I  am  ti,„  [{„r,h  Carolina  Tories  were  dismayed,  for, 
■gainst  repealing  tbe  last  act  of  Parliament,  i,umedial«ly  after  the  surrender  of  Comwal- 
■ecaring  to  ns  a  revenue  out  of  America;  I  \\,g^  gt,  Clair  had  marched  upon  Wilmington, 
will  never  think  of  repeahng  it  until  I  see  ,  xi,„  alarmed  British  troops  there,  under  Ma- 
Amenca  proetrate  at  my  feet."  This  was  a  j„r  craig,  i  mined  lately  obandoned  thot  poat, 
fair  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  minis-  and  the  Tories  in  bis  ranks  left  bim,  and  re- 
try and  of  Parliament.  Tbe  aililress  was  car-  turned  to  their  homes.  With  a  few  followers 
ried  by  an  overwhelming  majority  —  in  the  c^alg  took  post  upon  St.  John's  Island,  near 
HooM^f  I^rds^by  unaninioiiH^votc.  (See  Lord  Charleston.  The  vigilance  of  tbe  Republicans 
1  not  allowed  to  slumber.  Marion  and  bis 
1  kept  "  wntch  and  waiil"  over  the  region 


SilUboroM0k  and  Colonial  Ageali.) 

Biltlah  Offsra  to  Treat  for  Peace.  On 
Jan.  6,  lfil4,  the  United  Slates  Government  re. 
eeived  from  that  of  Great  Britain  an  offer  to 
treat  for  peace  directly  at  London,  that  city 
being  preferred  because  it  would  alTui'd  great- 
er facilities  for  negotiation.     " 


tbe  Coo|>er  and  Saute 
Greene's   main    army    advanced    to,   and    lay 
along,  tbe   Edisti)   River,  and  Wayne's   forces 
impriitoned  the  British  lu  Savannah. 
Btltlali  BUve-Trade.      By  the  treaty  of 


in  case  there  should  be  insuperable  objeotiona  '  jjiretbt,  in  1713,  provision  was  made  for  Eng- 
to  London,  to  hold  the  conference  at  Gotten.  j^|,j  j^  supply  America  with  kidnapped  ne- 
bnrg,  in  Hweden.  This  offer,  with  the  selec-  I  g^,^^  The  queen  (Anu*)  undertook  to  carry 
tion  of  Gottenbiirg,  was  accepted  by  President  („  jhe  Spanish  West  Indies,  in  the  space  of 
Madison,  who,  at  the  same  time,  complained  of  thirty  yenre.  144,000  negro  slaves,  at  the  rale 
tlie  T^ection  of  Russia's  mediation,  which  had  f,{  4800  each  year,  paying  a  duty  on  each  of 
been  offered  three  separate  times.      He  nomi-   jhem  of  thirtv-three  and  one  third  dollare  a 


nated  as  commissioners  U>  negotiate  for  peace,  i,^^^  xhe  British  might  iiitro<liic:o  as  many 
John  Qnlncy  Adams  and  James  A.  Bayard,  to  ^  ^^^  „g  they  pleased  at  a  less  rote  of  duly, 
whom  Henry  Clay  and  Jonathan  Kussell  were  „„fj  „„  Br^ndal  was  to  be  offered  t«  the  Rn- 
added  as  special  representatives  of  the  war  n^n  Catholic  religion.  Great  care  was  tak- 
party.  At  tbe  same  time,  Russell  was  nomi-  .^^  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  business.  As 
Dated  and  confirmed  as  minister  to  Sweden.  ^reat   profits   were   expected  from   tbe   trade, 

Brttlili    Plan   of   Gonqttest   In   Amarioa     Philip   V.  of   Spiiin   took   one   qnarter  of  tbr 
80  early  as  the  snmmer  of  1776,  intimations  ' common  stock;  Qui^u  AnnS  reserved  another 
iMched  the  Americans  that  the  British  miuis-  j  quarter  to  herself,  aud   tbe  remaining   half 
l— 11 
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was  to  be  divided  among  her  snbjoctH.  So  the 
monarchs  of  Eiighiiid  and  Spain,  a  century  and 
a  half  ago,  Hguru  08  the  largest  slave  merchants 
in  tho  world. 

BxitiBh  Spy  in  Congress  (1774).  It  is  as- 
serted that  Joseph  Galloway  (which  we),  who 
was  a  member  of  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress, was  a  voluntary  spy  for  the  British 
government.  His  conduct  throughout  tho  ses- 
sion, viewed  in  the  light  of  subsequent  his- 
t4iry,  a])i>ears  insincere  and  disingenuous.  Ho 
jyas  one  of  the  most  bitter  Tories  who  mis- 
repn^seiited  the  colonies  in  England,  to  which 
he  fled  when  his  ]>rinciple8  were  discovered 
and  denounced.  He  quailed  In^fore  Samuel 
Adams,  the  stern  Puritan  and  pat  nor,  and 
cordially  hated  him  because  he  feared  him. 
"  Though  by  uo  means  rennirkable  for  brill- 
iant abilities,"  wrote  Galloway,  "ho  is  equal 


Boston.  One  of  the  regiments  encamped  ou  the 
Comm(»n.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  (  which  see ), 
having  compassion  on  the  exposed  troops,  al- 
lowed part  of  the  other  regiment  to  occupy  Fan- 
euil  Hall  temporarily,  and  the  remainder  went 
into  the  Town-housi*.  Cannons  were  planteil 
in  fnmt  of  the  latter,  sentinels  were  pimteil 
in  the  streets,  the  inhabitantM  were  rhnllengeil 
as  they  passed,  and  the  Sabbath  stillnesH  was 
disturbe<l  by  the  tread  of  marching  soldiers  and 
the  beating  of  drums.  Boston  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  garrisoned  town,  and  great  trritatitiUH 
ensued.  In  Octol>er,  General  Gagv  apiieaml  in 
Boston  to  urge  the  provision  of  qnartere  for  the 
tnM)ps.  The  council  refenvd  him  to  the  seleet- 
men.  The  latter  declined  to  take  any  steps  in 
the  matter.  The  governor  organized  what  \h* 
called  a  Board  of  Justice  to  find  quarters,  bnt 
the  members  appointed  refused  to  serve.  Gag«« 
was  coui(M.*Iled  to  hire  buildings  for  the  purpcwe. 


to    most    men    in    popular    intrigue    and    the  I       ,  .,.  ...  ,     ^ 

...anagonuut   of  ft   faiti.m.       Ho   eats    ii,,ie, !  an.l  to  i.r..cn.v,ont«f  liw  own  military  cliest, 
.Irinks  littl.-,  slcpH   littl.',  au.l  thinks  m.ieli;    various  articles  for  tlicir  comfort. 


and  is  most  deci.sive  and  iMd(*fatigable  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  obj(>cts.  He  was  the  man  who, 
by  his  superior  application,  managed  at  once 
the  faction  in  Congress  at  Philadelphia  and 
the  factions  in  New  England."  And  it  may 
be  added  that  he  was  tlie  man  who  so  well 
n^jwl  Galloway's  character  in  that  Congress 
that  he  thwarted  the  schemes  of  the  British 
spy.     (See  (ialloxrayii  Plan,) 

British  Tampering  with  the  Slaves  ni^13). 
Admiral  Cochrane  ha<l  succeeded  Admiral  War- 
riMi  in  command  on  tho  American  station,  and, 
on  April  2,  he  issued  a  proclannition,  dated  at 


British  War  Party.  In  Great  Britain,  at  the 
time  of  the  tirst  downfall  of  Napoletui,  there  wai 
a  furious  war  party  in  Kngland,  with  the  Londoti 
Times  as  its  leader.  They  demanded  that  the 
released  troops  should  be  sent  to  America  to 
punish,  with  severity,  a  nation  of  insolent  dem- 
ocrats, which  had  taken  advantage  of  Great 
Britain's  greatest  pressure  to  make  an  nunatn- 
ral  war  upon  her.  The  naval  successes  of  tho 
Americans,  they  said,  had  made  them  insolent, 
and,  unless  tiiey  received  a  signal  check,  they* 
might  become  a  rival  for  the  mastery  of  tho 
seas.     The  government  sent  over  (1814)  thon- 


liennuda,  the  rendezvous  of  the  more  southern  \  **ands  of  Wellington's  vet<»raus,  who,  in  northern 
Idockading  Heet.  That  i>roclauiation  was  a<l-  Now  York,  at  Baltimore,  and  at  New  Or]ean^ 
dn;ss«Ml  to  slaves   under  tho  deiumiination  of    fonn<l   themselves  overmatched  by  the  sturdy 


**])ersons  desirous  to  emigrate  fnnu  the  United 
Stat-es."  ()\>ing  to  the  inability  of  nearly  all 
the  slaves  to  read,  the  ]>rocIamation  had  very 
little  etft'ct.  It  is  said  that  a  project  had  been 
suggested  by  British  otlicers  for  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  peninsula  between  the  Dtrlawaro 
and  Chesapeake  bays,  and  there  training  for 
British  service  an  army  of  negro  slaves.  The 
project  watj  rejected  only  because  the  British, 
being  then  slave-holders  themsi'lves,  did  not 
like  to  encouragt^  insurrection  elsewhere. 

British   Troops  in  Boston  ( IV\S ).       Be- 
fore news  of  th«)   ri(»t   in    Boston  (June,  17G8) 


defenders  of  the  rights  of  tho  Repablic. 

Brock  and  the  Canada  Legtslatara.  Gen- 
eral Brock,  Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  heanl 
of  Hull's  invasion  from  Detroit  on  July  80, 
1812,  antl  took  immediate  measures  to  resist 
it.  He  knew  tho  weakness  of  Fort  Maiden, 
below  Detroit,  and  felt  anxious.  The  Legis- 
lature was  about  to  assemble  at  York  (Toron- 
to), and  ho  could  not  iKMiionally  condnet  af- 
fairs in  the  west.  Divided  duties  perplexeil 
him.  Leaving  tho  mill  tar}'  which  he  hail 
gathered  ah>ng  the  Niagara  frontier  in  chai^ 
of  Lieutenant -colonel  Myers,  he  hastened  to 


n*ached  Kngland,  two  reginteiits  of  trot»ps  had  I  York,  and,  with  much  puriule,  opened  the 


^ 


been  ordered  to  that  town  from  Halifax.  That 
news  canseil  two  others  to  be  ordt*red  from  Irc- 
biud.  (ieneral  Gagt;  sent  an  ofYicer  from  New 
York  to  provide  qnart<^rs  for  them.  This  oc- 
c:u)ioned  a  town-meeting  in  Boston,  and  a  re- 
(|U(»(t  for  the  governor  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
Assenibly.  He  refused.  Tln»  troo])s  from  Hal- 
ifax came  to  the  number  of  one  thousand  (Sep- 
tember, 17()H),  antl,  though  tliere  was  room  in 
tho  barracks  at  Casth.*  William,  they  were  or- 
deretl  to  be  quartertMl  in  the  t<iwn.  Tin;  gov- 
ernor declared  that  the  barracks  were  n'wrved 
fur  the  two  regiments  ex|H*cted  from  Ireland. 
His  council  was  now  oppos4*d  to  him,  and  they 
refiiaed  to  provide  quarters  for  the  troops  in 


sion  of  the  Legislatuit*.  His  address  wan 
warmly  received,  but  he  found  that  either  din- 
loyalty  or  timidity  prevailed  in  the  Legislat- 
ure. Some  wero  decidedly  in  favor  of  thu 
Americans,  and  most  of  them  were  lukewarm. 
Perceiving  this,  Bn>ck  pron>gued  the  ARseinbly 
so  soon  as  tluty  had  passtMl  the  necessary  snp- 
ply-bills.  Bnt  a  change  soon  came.  News  of 
the  m'izure  of  Mackinaw  and  reverses  to  thu 
Anu'ricans  on  tho  Detniit  fnmtier,  together 
with  Brock's  continually  amiident  tone  in 
]>ublic  expressions,  gave  tho  people  conragv*, 
and  ho  was  enabled  to  write  to  Sir  George 
Prevost  (July  29,  0^12),  '*  Tho  militia  stationed 
horo  have  volunteered  their  services  this  mom- 
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tng  to  maj  pnrt  of  the  province."  He  innii 
IcU  quite  H  large  bnly  nf  tbem,  and  captuml 
Detroit.     (Sue  Uttnril,  Suirmder  of.) 

Brack,  SiK  Isaac,  trna  l>orn  in  Giiemsev,  Oct. 
ti,  1769  ;   killMl  aX  ijueniuton,  Caiiudo,  Ocl.  13, 
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tnrk  on  QiieciiBtna,  Upprr  Canwla."  To  tbe 
four  Hiirviviiig  tirotherH  of  Brock  13,00U  acres  of 
lund  in  Cnnada  were  ^veii,  an<l  a  pension  of 
$1000  ilullara  a  year  eacli  for  lifo.  In  ll:<16  the 
CaoadinnB  struck  a  nicitiil  to  hia  nx'mory  ;  ami 
on  the  Heiglils  of  Qileenittoii  the;  rnisud  a  bean' 
titul  Tuscan  coliLmii  136  feet  in  Iiei|;ht.  In  the 
linse  or  the  monnnienl  a  tomb  v.a%  formed,  in 
which  the  geni'inl's  remains  ropone,  Thuy  woro 
takrn  to  Miis  lusl  resting-ptuce  Ti'nni  Fort  Georfpt 
oil  Oct.  m,  ISiU.  A  small  inouuuiuul  marks  tUs 
place  ivbere  he  fell. 

Biodboad,  John  RoMRVN,  historian,  wai>1iom 
ill  PhilsilMpliin,  Jnti.»,  WU;  died  in  New  York, 
May  Q,  11^3.     He  gnidnateil  at  Rutjjers  Cullege 


I8I3.  He  entered  the  British  army  as  on  en- 
sign in  Vi«i;  saw  service  in  Ilulland,  and  was 
in  tbe  attack  on  Copenhagen  iu  IHOl.  Kising 
hy  ilcgnws,  he  became  a  major-gene  rat,  and  wuh 
ap|>oiiit«l  president  imd  adminUtrator  of  the 
gavemiDentor[TpperCHnBda,0ct.9,ltt11.  When 
war  was  declared  by  tbe  United  Slati^H,  be  look 
pn>mpl  mtasnrea  for  the  d»rHncn  uf  the  prov- 
ince, and  l«d  llJti  military  in  penon  at  the  capt- 
ure of  Detroit  and  in  the  battle  of  Qneeusliiii. 
At  the  Iatl«r  place  he  was  killed  while  rallv- 
tng  bis  troops  to  attack  the  Aniericnns  on  t\\f. 
Heights.  (See  Qiienialan  Brigktt.)  His  bixly 
waa  pierced  by  three  bullets.  The  Britiell  gov- 
ernment canned  a  line  monument  to  he  erected 
to  his  memory  in  St.  Pnnl's  CntliMlnil,  Luudon, 
bearing  the  following  inscriptitini  "ErvcttHl  at 


Ulh  of  October,  UDCCCXII 


in  1831;  admitted  to  the  har  in  1S35;  wu 
attached  to.  the  American  legation  at  the 
Hagne  in  1S39,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Mew  York  its  agent  to  pro- 
cure and  Iransrrilw  original  docnments  con- 
corning  the  history  of  the  slate.  Ho  spent 
ilircu  years  in  Marching  tlio  archives  of 
Huliund,  England,  and  Fnince,  and  obtained 
ciipicR  of  move  than  Ave  thotiMnd  separate 
)iapcrs,  comprising  the  rejHirts  uf  home  and 
colonial  authorities.  They  have  been  pnb- 
liflhed  in  eleven  quarto  ToliiniE'S  by  the 
Htiite  nf  New  York,  edileil  by  E.  B.  O'Calla- 
gliuii,  LL.D.  Hr.  Brodhead  was  (woit'tniy 
of  the  American  legation  in  London  fh>m 
IH^ti  tiil  1849.  On  his  return  he  beKan  tbe 
;>ri'i<araiiiin  nf  a  HigUnj/  of  Ihr  Slale  of  A'nc 
Vurk.  The  Hret  viilume  was  published  in 
IK'hl.and  tlio  second  in  Itt?).  He  was  navnl 
oaicer  of  New  York  fnnn  V&3  till  1857.  Mr. 
Ilrodhead  left  hia  Bitlorg  of  Ike  State  of  Neiv 
iWfcnntini:.hed. 
Broke,  Siit  Piiiup  Bowks  Vrrr,  an  Eng- 
lish admiral,  born  S<  pt.  9, 1T76 ;  dioil  Jan.  2, 1641. 
He  entered  tbu  British  navy  in  ITU'J.uLxi  liecanie 
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BROOKFIELD  II 

I>loit  WHH  Ilia  cnptiim  of  tlie  Anirrirnn  Triple 
t'hnaprake  in  Jiiiii),  lt^l3.  ( Sec  t'liaiapeake  and 
Shanmin.)  Tliiii  aflTair  caiisrd  liiiti  to  irceivn 
kni|{lit'biKNl ;  and  Ht  llie  time  of  )iiit  (lp»lli  he 
held  the  connniiution  of  rciir-ndiniml  of  the  Rnil. 
InthBactiim  with  tilt:  Chftapeatr  he  whs  no  badly 
wounded  that  he  wan  iinver  fil  fur  service  after- 
wards, llin  BOD,  iSir  Philip  Broke,  wan  bnni  on 
Jan.  15,  im4;  wns  mIiichIihI  at  Ihn  Knyat  Naval 
CoHeice  at  I'ortitnioiitli ;  and  eiiti'red  the  iiavy 
itl  IHltf,  riHing  to  the  rank  of  ]ioHt-eaptaiil,  when 
lie  left  the  tirrviM)  and  became  high-aheriti' of 
Iboconnti' of  Suffolk. 

BtodktMS,  Kxiin-NTKR  with  I.vuiakh  at. 
In  Augimt,  11)75,  a  conftTeiiiii  with  the  Ni|>- 
muna  at  llruokfield,  Maaii.,  waa  jiroiHrneil.  But 
no  Indiana  u-cro  there.  Captain  Wheeler,  with 
twenty  hiirm'iDeii,  went  in  aearoh  of  tliem,  and 
fell  into  an  unibnah  tiot  iiu-  uwb.v,  when  eight 
of  the  while  men  were  killed.  Tlie  Rurvivore 
haeteued  to  Brouktield,  and  had  Just  tiuthercd 
tlte  Dieri,  women,  and  <!hildrcn  of  the  villain — 
wveiity  in  iiunilier  —into  a  8troti|>  hunsc,  when 
tlireo  hnndrud  BUvajreH.  ctowin^  with  wiir-paint, 
lilled  the  Htn-et.  f  t>lliii)(  unil  bmndiithinj;  torelieii, 
with  which  they  firu<l  every  hoinui  exeeittiiig 
tlie  one  in  which  tlie  KiikIikIi  h»d  taken  refngo. 
I'lHiii  that  tlie  IiidlatiH  niatle  a  fiirloiM  atluek, 
and  tlie  eiege  oontiiiued  two  dajra.  Every  effort 
waa  made,  by  Are  and  wcapona,  to  diHlod|re  tlio 
IjarriMin.  f)n  the  third  day,  when  the  «avaj;i-!i 
hwl  contrived  a  Mncceosfiil  metlioil  for  Imrniiig 
thehnildiiiKiit  h<«vy  sliower  (if  rain  (!KtiiiK<iiHli- 
ihI  the  fliuni-H ;  and  WMin  aftCTwarda  MiiJot  Siiiiun 
Willanl,  oniinton,  arrived  with  about  diity  men 
and  drove  iilf  tho  bcHiejiiTit,  who  lost  piKbty  «f 
their  warriors  in  the  tlgbt.  (Simi  King  Philip'i 
ff-ar.) 

Brooka,  .hms,  M.P.,  IX.T>.,  iioWi<T  and  st  ntfH- 
iniiii,  wiiH  horn  at  Mf dford,  Moxm..  Mav  :),  i;r>^ ; 
>li<'d  Mnrch  1.  li^.  I{«  reit'ivtil  a  i-oiiniion- 
bchoul  t'lliK'alioij,  Htiiditil  luedivine,  and  Bctlled 


in  itH  praftipe  nt  KcailiiiR,  w1ien>  he  roinmnndiil 
a  company  of  iniiniU--nieii  (which  hix')  when  llic 
Kernhition  tH'^an.  AVilb  IiIn  men  he  wait  en- 
gaged in  tlieaffairxiif  Ajiril  IH,1775,at  I^xintclon 
mud  Conrnn).  IJrooks  wan  iicllve  in  iiitri'iicli- 
ing  Brecd'a  Hill  (see  B»tikn'»  Hill)  on  llie  niiihl 
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of  Jnne  16, 1775,  and  was  miyjor  of  »  regiment 
thnt  a8iii»l«d  in  fortifying  Dorchester  Heighlii. 
Early  in  1776  he  accumpniiied  it  to  Ijoiig  iHlaral. 
and  fought  there.  The  battle  of  White  Plains 
teHtv<l  his  capacity  as  a  disciplinarian  and  lead- 
er; anil  early  in  1777  he  was  promoted  to  lien- 
tenant-colonel  of  the  Eighth  MaasachiiMtlH  Reg- 
iment, which  waa  ehiudy  recmited  by  hiinself. 
He  became  colonel  of  the  Seventh  HansachnsrHs 
Keginient  late  in  1778 ;  and  bn  acconipanieil  Ar- 
nold on  his  expedition  to  relieve  Fort  Blanwix 
in  1777.  (See  ^rl  Stanvtx.)  He  led  his  regl- 
tnent  in  battle  with  great  prowesa  and  snccem  at 
8aTiitnga(MU  ^miV*  ifK(9*li),Oct.7, 1777;  and 
in  the  battle  of  Monmouth  (which  aeo)  he  was 
acting -ailjn tan t-gf.ncrul.  Colonel  Brooks  re- 
snmuil  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Medford  after 
the  war,  ami  wna  for  many  years  major-geiteral 
of  militia.  He  served  cheerfully  and  efficiently 
in  any  civil  or  military  dnty  to  which  hia  conii- 
trymen  called  him;  was  atljntant-general  of 
Mn«iuu-linsottH  iliiHiig  the  War  of  lijl2-l&,  niid 
wuH  governor  of  that  con inion wealth  ttotu  1^16 
to  11^  when  ho  retired  to  iirivato  life.  In  iei6 
Harvani  University  conferred  iiimju  him  the  de- 
grecB  of  M.D.  and  LL.IX  From  1H17  until  hia 
death  he  was  pn>Mii]ent  of  the  MaMauhiiHetta 
Uedical  Society;  of  the  gtjitu  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  from  1747 ;  and  of  the  SlaaHachuaetM 
Bible  ffocicty. 

Brooka,  William  T.  H.,  was  bom  in  Ohio 
in  Ism;  diod  nt  HiintHville,  Ala..  July  19, 
IfTU.  He  grnilnated  at  Went  Point  in  IMl, 
Mirved  iinditr  Scott  in  tho  war  nf;ainst  MesiMi, 
and  bMminc  brigadier-general  of  Viduiiteera  in 
IMtil,  serving  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
tliroiigh  all  its  operations  and  Ticissitndefi.  In 
July.  lHfi4,  he  was  teni]Hirarily  in  conimoiid  of 
llic  Tenth  Army  Corps,  and  resigned  the  oanie 
month.    . 

Brother  Jonatluui,  Omiiis  of  the  Phrapr. 
When  Washington  tJiok  command  of  llie  Coii- 
lineiilalanny  atCnmbridK'',  hefoniid  it  In  want 
of  ammnnition  and  other  snpplics,  and  thi«  want 
conlinned,  more  or  less,  for  months.  Jonathan 
Trumbnll  waa  then  the  popular,  ef9cient,  and 
patviotic  governor  of  Connecticut,  and  Wash- 
ingloi]  hail  freqnent  occasion  to  rely  upon  his 
judgment  and  aid.  On  one  occoaion,  at  a  conH' 
cil  of  war,  when  there  neemed  to  lie  no  way  to 
mnko  pnivision  against  an  exiiected  attack  of 
the  enemy,  tho  cnnimander-in-chief  said,  "  We 
must  consnlt  brother  Jonallian  on  tlie  aahject." 
He  did  no,  and  tho  govenior  was  succeuftil  in 
Hiipplytiig  many  of  the  wants  of  the  army. 
When  the  army  was  aficrwanht  epread  over  the 
country  and  difficiiliieH  arose,  it  was  a  enmmnn 
Haying  among  tlic  officerti,  as  a  by-word, "We 
mniit  consult  brother  Jonathan."  The  origin 
i>f  tlieHo  words  wetn  soon  lost  sight  of,  and 
"  Unitlier  Jonathan  "  became  the  title  of  onr  nk- 
lionnlity,  like  that  of  "John  Bull"  of  England. 

Brotllerly  Lore,  Citt  of.  Tliia  la  the  mean- 
ing ail'hUaMphitt,  tho  iinnie  given  by  William 
Penii  to  the  oily  which  ho  founded  (lOK)  be- 
tween the  Delaware  and  Schnylkill  rivers.  He 
Iranght  the  laud  of  tho  Swedes,  and,  with  the 
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■anaUoce  of  Thomu  Holme,  the  surveyor  of 
hit  coIod;,  be  Ikid  oiit  tbe  cit;  ut  tbe  close  of 
1682.  He  caused  the  bonudBries  of  the  streets 
to  b«  Rinrked  oa  the  truoka  of  chestuut,  wa\- 
tint,  locnst,  sprnce,  piae,  anil  otiier  forest  trees, 
»ti(l  several  of  the  streets  bear  the  iiamea  of 
thone  tri*s.  Tlie  new  city  grew  rapidly. 
Within  B  year  after  tlie  surveyor  had  finished 
his  work  almost  a  hundred  houses  were  erect- 
ed there,  aud  Indians  came  almost  daily  vith 
tbe  spoils  of  the  forest  as  gifts  for  "Father 
Peno,"  as  they  delighted  to  call  tbe  proprie- 
tor, lu  March  following  (1663),  tbe  city  was 
honored  as  the  gathering- place  of  the  repre- 
■tentatires  of  the  people  to  consider  a  constitu- 
tion of  government  which  Peun  had  prepared. 
It  constitnte<l  a  representative  republican  gov- 
erainenl,  with  free  religious  tolerntion  and  Jns- 
tice  for  its  fouDilnlion  ;  and  the  proprietor,  un- 
like those  of  other  provioees,  surrourtered  his 
charter  ■  right N  to  the  people  on  tbe  appoitit- 
meut  of  public  officers.  Wine  aud  beneficent 
laws  were  enacted  uudtr  the  chnrter.  To  pre- 
vent lawsuits,  it  was  decreed  that  three  arbi- 
tmtoia,  called  peace  -  makers,  should  be  ap- 
puiuted  by  the  county  courts  to  bear  and  de- 
tenniae  differences  among  tbe  people;  that 
children  should  be  taught  some  useful  trade ; 
that  focture  wronging  their  emplnyds  sboulil 
make  satisfactiou  and  oue  third  over;  that  all ' 
causes  for  irreligiou  aud  vulgarity  should  be  . 
repressed ;  and  that  no  man  shonld  be  inolost- 1 
«d  for  his  religious  opinious.  Tbey  also  de- 
creed that  tbe  days  of  the  week  and  the 
mouths  of  the  year  should  be  calle^l,  as  iu 
Scripture,  first,  second,  etc.  The  settlers  lived 
in  huts  before  houses  could  lie  built,  also  iu 
eaves  ia  the  river-buuks,  arched  aver  with 
boughs.  The  chimueys  were  built  of  clay, 
strengthened  by  gntcis.  A  uiau  named  Guest 
linilt  the  first  house,  it  is  believed,  which  was 
tbe  Blue  Auchor  Tavern  afterwards,  and  Guest 
was  its  titst  keeper.  Ten  other  houses  were 
wioii  built  near  of  fraini-a  filled  in  with  rlay. 
before  I'eiin's  arrival  a  little  cottage  bad  beeu 
built  on  the  site  of  the  new  city  by  a  man 
named  Drinker,  and  this  wiih  the  first  habita- 
tiou  Ufa  white  man  there.  The  name  of  Pbila- 
ilelpbia — city  of  brotherly  love — was  given  by 
PeiiD  to  the  town  to  impress  the  people  with 
an  idea  of  the  disposition  which  be  hoped 
would  prevail  there.  Liberty  iu  the  culouy 
canoed  «  great  iuBuz  of  emigrants,  and  in 
tbe  space  of  two  years  Pbiludelphia  bait 
grown  so  rapidly  that  there  were  six  hun- 
dred houses.  There  had  aiTived  in  16)42  twen- 
ty-eight ships.  A  largo  emigration,  chiefly  of 
Friends,  arrived  there  from  Holland,  Germany, 
England,  aud  Wales  in  1683-iM;  and  the  pop- 
nlatiou  was  estimated,  at  the  close  of  the  lat- 
ter year,  at  twenty  -  five  bnndred.  Scboota 
were  established;  and  in  I6»7  William  Brwl- 
furd  set  up  a  printing-press  in  Phila<le1phia. 
A  city  charter  was  given  by  Penn,  Oct.  28, 
1701,  and  a  conrt-honso  was  built  iu  1707. 
During  the  whole  colonial  periud  Philadel- 
phia was  the  most  important  city  in  the  cnun- 
'  '"    '  "  B  for  more  than  a  quarter 
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of  a  ceutilry-  after  tbe  establishment  of  state 
government  iu  Pennsylvania  in  1776.  Writ- 
ing to  Lord  Halifax  lix>m  Philadelphia,  Peun 
said,  with  righteous  exullatiou,  "  I  must,  with- 
out vanity,  say  1  have  led  the  greatest  colony 
into  America  that  ever  any  man  did  upon  pri- 
vate credit,  and  the  most  prusperons  begin- 
nings that  ever  were  in  it  are  to  be  found 
among  ns." 

Brown,  Jacob,  was  bom  iu  Bucks  Connty, 
Penn.,  May  a,  177."),  of  Quaker  parentage;  died 
iu  Washiugtou  city,  Feb,  24,  1828.  From  bis 
eighteenth  to  his  twenty  -  tint  year  he  taught 


school  at  CrosBwicks,  N.  J.,  aud  paAsed  the 
nejtt  two  years  iu  surveying  lands  iu  Ohio. 
In  1794  be  opened  a  select  school  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  studied  law.  Some  of  his 
newspaper  essays  attracted  the  notice  of  Gen- 
eral Alexander  Hamilton,  to  whom  he  became 
secretary  mbile  that  oftlcer  was  acting  gotieral- 
in-chief  of  the  army  raised  to  light  the  French. 
Oil  leaving  that  service  he  went  to  ni>rtberD 
New  York,  purchased  Iniids  on  the  banks  of  the 
Black  River,  not  many  miles  fiiiin  Hockett's 
Hurlwr,  and  founded  the  flourishing  settle- 
ment of  Brownsville,  where  he  elected  the 
lirst  building  within  thirty  miles  of  Lake  On- 
tario. There  he  became  county  judge;  colo- 
nel of  the  militia  in  IBOll;  brigadier-general  iu 
1610 ;  aud,  in  1812,  received  the  appointment 
of  commander  of  the  fhititier  from  Oswego  to 
Luke  St.  Francis,  a  line  two  hundred  miles  in 
extent.  He  performed  excellent  service  on 
that  frontier  and  that  of  the  Niagara  during 
the  War  of  1SI2-15,  receiving  two  severe 
wounils  in  battle.  For  his  services  he  receiveil 
tbe  thanks  of  Congress  and  a  gold  medal.  Ac 
tbe  close  of  the  war,  Generni  Brown  was  re- 
tained in  command  of  tbe  northern  division  of 
the  army,  aud  was  made  general- in -chief  of 
the  Army  of  tbe  Uuited  States,  March  10,  1B21. 
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disgiiisn  ( 1774- 

obtuiii  ■ 


ful'U 


tllO      I 


oiwrntimi  of  tbe 
C'auodluiiH  H'illi 
'-  tbu  oilier  I'olo- 
iiiHtR,  1111(1  uided 
Ktbuii  Allnu  ill 
till!  uuiituro  »f 
TiunidHniga.  !lu 
van  Bi'tivu  with 
MniitgiiniiT.v  ill  thu  mege  of  Qiu'Ihi^  In  AiiRnat, 
1776,  111!  wiut  iiiiiil«  liitiitiiiiaiit-ciiloncl,  niid,  on 
iliu  uiDniliiK  of  Sttpt.  Iri,  177U,  be  itur|ii'iwd  tbe 
uiit|iiMtB  of  Tiuuiiilorottu,  Mit  (hm  oiio  bimilnid 
American  priHoiicrit,  cnptnrvd  four  c>iin]NiiiitfB  of 
British  n'Koliint,  n  ijiiuiility  of  Htiires  unil  vuii- 
noiiH,  and  dcHlro.viil  a  niimlHrT  of  boatH  nnd  mi 
nruii-d  iiIoi>]>.  Kit  left  lliv  HCivicc  bui-iiiixo  uf  blH 
deUMtiitinii  of  Iti^tieiliut  Arnold,  but  cuuliiiiiud 
to  net  uitb  till!  iiiililin. 

Brown,  Jiiits  (OiiumiLl.tomic).  wnii  bom  at 
TnrriuKton,  Conn.,  Miiy  0,  14(1(1;  baiif^-d  at 
C1inrleHt<)wn,  Vu.,  Vvc.  2,  M'lU.  Ho  wum  h  de- 
iHMiiidaiit  of  I'uler  Brown  of  thn  Manfiovtr.  Hjh 
l{nui(tfatbi<r  iras  a  HolditT  of  the  Kevoliilion, 
and  ]>eriHbiid  in  that  witr.  Wbcii  Jobu  w.iii 
Ave  j'funi  «f  nj^,  liiH  tHilier  moved  to  Obio ; 
luid  iu  1K15-30  be  wnrkiil  at  tbe  trado  of  n 
taiinvr.  lli<  bi-cniue  a  dMilur  in  wool ;  visiivd 
Kiin)|ie  DM  buHiuuM;  niul  in  WA  he  t>ini^i1cd 
t»  KniiiuiH,  wliern,  as  au  luitl-slavery  cliain)iio]i, 
he  took  au  active  [lart  agninat  tbn  {ini-Ht.iver.v 
pnny,  eiiinigioK  in  boiiio  of  t)i«  eonflictM  of  tbe 
Mboit  civil  war  iu  tbat  terribiry.  Ucvont, 
moral,  eouTa)^i)UH,  and  liitentiely  eaniPHt.  lie 
wiuglit  to  lie  an  inHtriiincnt  for  tlie  alioliljiiii 
of  Afi'ienu  elavcry  fToin  llio  Kcpiiblic.  I'be 
idea  tliat  Uo  mifclit  iH-conie  n  liberator  wuh 
conei-ived  ho  early  an  lti3U.  Iu  May,  1%9,  ho 
nindn  bin  lint  moveinciit  iu  an  attj!in]it  to  Ub- 
emle  the  olaved  in  Virginia,  vbich  oudiKl  s» 
dlNaiitn>iiHly  1i>  bitnnt'lf  nt  Ilari>er'e  Ferry. 
(See  John  /(iwmi'h  Haid.)  Tlint  movement  pre- 
oipitatixl  tli«  (■ecesHion  meawiMM  wbich  le<l  to 
tlie  Civil  War  and  tile  deNtruction  of  Ibo  in- 
•titation  of  duvery  iu  tlie  Uuitod  Siatea. 
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Brown,  Jowf  Cartkr,  waa  bom  in  Provi- 
d<;iice,  K.  1.,  Aug.  2R,  1797  ;  died  there.  Jniie  10, 
ll^4.  lie  naa  a  Hccond  sou  of  Nicholas  Bniwii, 
the  patron  of  Urowu  University,  at  whicli  lie 
graduated  in  1816.  Ho  engaged  largely  in 
the  buaiiicsii  of  ni* unfa i-t urea  and  mereliaii- 
dise.  He  travollwl  niuvli  in  the  Unitcil 
States,  oud  resided  iu  Europe,  at  dilGsrcnt 
times,  fur  aeverul  yoara.  In  18M  he  was 
cfaoseu  A  trustee,  aud  iu  1842  a  fellow,  of 
Browu  I'niverdily,  and  so  remained  until  bis 
death,  bestowing  many  luauillceul  gifts  upon 
that  institutiuii.  Together  lliey  anoiinted  to 
(70,000.  In  his  will  be  made  Iil)eral  pruvisiuu 
for  a  ucw  library  building,  which  has  siuee 
lieen  erecte<l.  His  oiitire  Iteuefactious  to  the 
iiniveraity  amount  to  nearly  $100,000.  Mr. 
Brown  never  took  any  pnimineut  part  in  pub- 
lic affairs;  but  be  was  au  BCti\'o  friend  of  the 
boiidsnicu,  and  did  iiiui.'b,  in  bis  quiet  way,  in 
iiid  of  the  ciiuiiu  of  freeiluui  iu  tbe  striiggle  iu 
KiMisas  (wbieh  see),  giving  luouey  libei-aJI.v  for 
tbe  pruuiotion  of  etuigrution  thither  fTom  New 
England.  During  almost  his  whole  life  Mr. 
Brown  was  engaged  in  the  collection  of  a  li-~ 
brary  of  American  history,  in  wliicb  bis  friend 
Hon.  J.  Russell  Barllctt  inulerially  aided  him. 
He  aimed  ta  gather  early,  rare,  and  valuable 
biNiks,  wbii'li,  by  proper  elassidcatiun,  would 
slinw  tbe  metbuds  of  Ainericau  eolouization 
and  anbseqtient  di'vehipuient  of  its  civlliia- 
tion.  For  full  forty  years  before  Ilia  death  be 
pursued  this  obji'cl  with  zeal,  aud  baa  left  one 
of  the  rai'cst  and  grandest  collections  of  tbe 
kind  ever  mode.  It  comprises  abont  ten 
thousand  volumes;  and  it  gives  to  Johu  Car- 
ter Diuwl)  a  forfnnist  place  uniong  the  distio- 
giiished  hii}toricaI  cullectui's  of  the  world. 

Brown,  K1CI10L.AS,  a  lunnifieent  pntrou  of 
Bniwu  Univoiwity,  fnmi  whom  it  derivea  its 
name.  (See  Acnn-s  t-AJreivity.)  He  was  born 
ill  l"r<.Yideuce,  K.  I.,  April  4,  1769;  died  tliei*, 
Sept.  27,  1841.  He  gnulnati-d  at  Bhnde  Ial< 
and  College  (  Brown  Univetsity  )  in  171%  be- 
eutue  n  very  sncceiuiful  uierebant  fnini  1791. 
was  a  nieiuber  of  tlie  RbiKle  Island  Ijeginlut- 
iire,  and  giving  money  liberally  to  Ills  aimm 
iNitler,  tbe  name  of  Brown  UnivFmltr  was  giv- 
un  to  it.  He  gave  in  all  about  flUO.OOO  to  that 
college,  and  lilicrally  iiatroiiized  other  illHtitn- 
tioiis  of  learning.  He  gave  nearly  flO.lKW  In 
the  Providence  Albenienm,  nnd  bi-qneatbed 
$30,0(XI  fur  an  insane  asylum  in  I'rovideuoe. 

BromilatK.  The  Puritans  who  went  to 
Holland,  and  afterwanis  eniigrat^d  to  New 
Iiiigland,  were  of  tlie  sect  called  "  Brown Ists," 
so  nomi-d  froni  their  k'oder,  Kobert  Brown. 
The  sect  apmiig  up  towards  the  elotie  of  tbe 
sixteenth  century.  80  early  aa  1380,  Brown 
liegau  to  iiiveigli  against  the  oerenmnies  of 
the  Chnrch  of  England.  Being  oppnaed  by 
the  biahops,  he  and  his  coiigiegaUou  left 
England,  imd  settled  in  Zealand,  where  tliey 
fomiird  a  ehiireh  n)ioii  a  model  to  suit  tbeiu- 
Melves.  Tlie  sihkI  he  had  planted  in  Englaiul 
grew  HO  abundantly  tliat  at  the  close  of  the 
century   theto    wei-e    about   twenty   lliOTiHIid 
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BmiriiiBti  in  Hie  realm.  Of  that  iwct  irere  Rer. 
Mr.  RobiniHiii,  Elder  Brenitl«r,  aud  tlie  cougre- 
gatiou  ut  Ley'dvii  in  16W.  Tlie  ruiiiid«r  i>f  tliia 
feet  wna  born  alxint  the  year  1500,  aiul  died 
abuiit  1630.  His  famil;  nere  clusely  connect- 
etl  with  Cei-il,  afl«rivards  Loni  B>irlei|;b,  Edu- 
ratiHl  at  Caiiibri<lg^,  aa  won  a«  he  left  eolleKo 
lie  liciEuD  a  viKiiruuR  oi>|mitilii>n  to  the  nhule 
ilisci|itiiie  and  litiirRyoftiieEHtablJHhed  Church, 
llf  tanght  that  nil  the  inombera  ur  a  vbiirch 
twre  e<]ii>1,  ami  that  tbo  pastor  shoulil  he  choe- 
eu  bj  the  cungregation. 

Biownloir,  William  Oaknawav,  clergy- 
niitri  and  Juunialist,  was  Iwrn  in  W.vtlie  Coun- 
ty. Va.,  Aiiii.aS,  1B(B;  disd  at  Kuoivillf,  To.ni., 
A|iril  29, 1077.   He  was  left  au  oriihan  at  eleveu 


yoan  of  age,  nod,  by  meaDu  of  wngcB  at  a  car- 
|i»nter  iu  his  youth,  lie  acijuiml  a  fHir  Eiig' 
lish  cdncaiion.  At  the  age  of  twenty  -  fnur 
jvars  be  entered  the  miiiistt;  of  tlin  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  and  was  an  itiiiorniit  for 
ten  years.  White  on  his  circnit  in  Sonth  Caro- 
lioa  be  oppoaeil  the  unlliHratiun  movement  in 
that  state  (ivo  yHlUJieaH«ii),  wliieli  excited 
Btmiig  opiKwition  to  him.  Abont  16:17  lie  l>e- 
gan  the  pitblicatiun  of  the  KmixrilU-  ll'liig,a  po- 
litical iiewnpaper,  whicli  soon  circulated  n'ide- 
ly.  and,  for  its  vigorous  polemics,  obtaiued 
fiir  Itrou-nloiF  the  name  of  thu  "Fi{!hting  Par- 
•OD."  Id  l^H  be  engaged  in  u  ]>ublic  de- 
bate in  Philnilelpbin  on  the  qiirstiim,  "Onjcht 
Americau  Slavery  to  lie  Perpetuated  V  iu  which 
he  took  tlie  nfllnnative.  When  the  aecesBiou 
movement  began,  ho  boldly  oppose<l  it,  talting 
the  jrTDuud  llmt  the  prewrvDliuii  of  the  Union 
woalil  fumisli  the  Iwst  safegnanl  of  Soiitheru 
instil  Dt ions,  and  especially  of  slavery.  Ho  out- 
•poken  and  iiillnential  was  Mr,  Bniwiilow  that, 
in  December,  18G1,  ho  wan  arretited,  by  order  of 
tbe  Confederate  anthorilies,  on  a  cbari^  of 
treason  against  the  Confederacy,  and  contined 
in  Knoiville  jail,  nhere  he  snflerMl  much  un- 
til nieawd  ill  March,  I86&  Then  be  van  aeiit 
within  the  Union  liiiee  at  Nashville.  After- 
wards Ike  made  a  t^tir  in  the  Northern  States, 
delivering  speeches  in  the  principal  cities.  At 
Philadelphia  he  was  Joine<l  hy  his  family,  wli 
bwl  been  expelled  from   KoosviUe,  wbeie  he 
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pnblislied  Stefdie*  of  ttf  I!i»f,  Frogrtt;  and  Dt- 
clise  of  Secation,  irifA  a  Xarralire  of  Femmal 
Adentara  among  Ihe  liebeli.  Broirnlow  was 
Goveruor  of  Tuiincssee  in  186!i-C9,  and  United 
States  Senator  from  lti69  until  his  death. 
He  was  a  man  of  fearless  spirit,  held  sueb  a 
canslic  pen,  and  luuintained  such  inflnential 
social  and  political  relations  that  bo  iras  in- 
tensely hnl(>il  aJid  feared  by  tlie  Secession ists. 
The  latter  longed  for  an  occasion  to  silence 
hiiu,  and  liuatly  they  made  the  fiilae  charts 
thnt  be  iras  accessory  to  the  Aring  of  several 
railway  britlges  in  East  TeniiesneB  to  cnt  off 
communication  between  Virginia  and  that  re- 
gion. His  lifu  had  been  frequently  menaced 
by  Cunfedcmto  goldiers,  and,  at  the  urgent  to- 
llcitatioti  of  his  ftmily,  he  left  homo  in  the 
nutnmu  (1B61),  and  went  into  another  district. 
Wliile  ho  was  al>t<ent  several  bridges  were 
bnmed.  Believing  him  to  hove  been  con- 
cerned in  tlio  burning,  Ihe  Confi-dcrate  colo- 
nel Wood  —  a  MethmliHt  preacher  from  Ala- 
bama— was  sent  out,  with  some  cavalry,  with 
orders,  publicly  given  at  Knoiville,  not  to 
take  him  prisoner,  but  to  sliont  him  at  once, 
luformed  of  his  peril,  Browniow,  with  other 
loyal  men,  secreted  liimself  iii  the  Smoky 
Monntalns,  on  the  iKirders  of  North  Carolina, 
wliere  tUey  were  fed  by  loyalists.  The  Con- 
federates finally  resolved  to  get  rid  of  this 
"dangerous  citizen"  by  giving  Ilim  a  pass  to 
go  into  Kentucky  nnder  a  military  escort.  He 
n-ceivcd  siicli  a  pass  at  Knoiville,  and  was 
abont  to  depart  for  the  Union  lines,  ivlien  be 
was  arrested  for  treason.  Hy  tlie  aasiirance 
of  safety  he  had  come  to  Knuiville  for  his 
pass,  and  so  pnt  himself  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  He  and  some  of  the  best  men  in 
East  Tennessee  were  cast  into  the  connty 
Jail,  where  tbey  siift'ered  intensely.  Dc|iTiv«l 
of  every  comfort,  they  were  snlijected  to  the 
vilo  rilialdry  of  the  gnards,  and  constantly 
thrcateurd  with  death  by  lianging.  Acting 
u)H>n  the  snggestiona  of  Benjamin  ( nee  Solid 
South),  men  rtiargtd  with  bridge  -  burning,  and 
confined  with  Hruwnlow,  were  hinged,  and 
their  bodies  were  left  suspended  as  a  warn- 
ing. In  tliu  midst  of  these  fiery  trials.  Parson 
Browniow  (as  lie  was  familiarly  colled)  re- 
mained firm,  and  exercised  great  boldness  of 
speech.  They  dared  not  hang  him  without  a 
legal  trial  and  conviction.  They  otrHre<l  him 
life  and  liberty  if  lie  wonid  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Confi-ileraey.  He  refused 
with  scorn.  To  Benjamin  lie  wrote:  "You 
are  reported  tn  have  said  to  a  gentleman  in 
Bichinond  that  I  am  a  bad  man,  and  danger- 
ous to  the  Confederacy,  and  that  you  desire 
me  out  of  it.  Just  give  mo  my  passport,  and 
1  will  do  for  your  Confederacy  more  than  the 
devil  has  ever  done — I  will  qnit  the  cnnntry." 
lienjamin  sotm  aflerwanls  indicated  a  wish 
that  Browniow  shonld  be  sent  ont  of  the  Uon- 
feileracy,  "only,"  lie  said,  "because  color  is 
given  to   (lie  snspicion  that  be  has  been   en- 

,  trapped."     He  was  finally  released,   and   sent. 

'  to  Nashville  ( then   in   possession  of  National 

I  troops)  early  iu  March,  18G2. 


BROWK-S  FERRY  H 

Biawn'a  Feny,  Seizitrk  of,  1963.  General 
0,  W.  F.  Smith  ntidortook  to  ojien  «  more  di- 
rect way  for  euppliea  for  tlie  Nutionnl  troopa  st 
Uliattiiiii>ogn(wIiich  w).  In  ci>-o)icrBtioii  with 
Hnuker'a  advauce  on  Wanhatcbiu  (which  ae-v), 
he  8«ut  Gfiienil  IIuzuu  front  Chuttauixiifu,  nilh 
eight4wu  hlmdrtd  men  in  hnttpnuz,  to  construct 
a  poutonn  brid|re  below.  Thmo  flnatod  lioise- 
IcMly  mid  uuditiccnicd  iu  the  night  (Oct.  26, 37, 
18G3)  down  the  Tenneesco  Rivor,  past  the  )H>int 
of  Lookout  Mouutuin,  iilong  a  line  of  Coofed- 
ereto  pickets  seven  tuiles  in  lcu)!tli.  TLey  land- 
ed at  Brown's  Ferry,  on  tlio  sdiith  side,  captured 
the  pickets  thero,  and  scixcd  n  low  range  of  liilis 
that  coiiiiimnilcd  Lookout  Valley.  Ati other  force, 
twelve  huiiilred  Htrong,  under  Uenurul  Ttufhiiv 
lind  moved  down  the  north  hank  of  tlio  rivor 
to  tbo  ferry  at  nhont  the  sauio  time ;  aud  by  ten 
o'clock  a  piintoou  bridge  wan  Inhl.  and  a  Btriiug 
abatiii  for  ticfruuo  wna  constrnotcd.  Tbo  Coii- 
Inleraleii,  licwildered,  withdrew  np  tbo  valley. 
Before  night  the  left  of  IIuKkcr's  liiui  rested  on 
ijniilli's  At  tbo  iKititoon  bridge.  Ry  this  otKtra- 
tinn  llie  railway  from  Bridgejiort  well  up  low- 
urda  Chattaiinu|{a  nun  put  in  t>osseHsion  uf  the 
Nationals,  nnd  the  route  for  supplies  for  the 
troops  at  tiie  hitter  place  was  reduced  hy  land 
from  sixty  to  tweuty-elgbt  luileN  iilnu)C  a  tuife 
road ;  Hud  by  iiiiiug  the  river  to  Kelly's  Ferry, 
to  eiglit  niilcM. 

Brownstown.  (See  I'aa  Bortie't  SHrnniler.) 
Btyant  on  the  Embargo.  Amoni;  the  polit- 
ical wrilcrs  i)f  the  ilay  who  nlliiekcil  tlie  flint 
I'mlLiri^jo  act  (which  sei!)"'jiB  tbo  liite  pm-t  Will- 
iam Ciilk'U  Bryant,  biting  a  lad  ouly  tliirtt^en 
yean  »f  ago.  In  a  porliciil  Hatire,  entitled  Tkv 
Knbargo:  or,Sbetebn oftkr Timn, the Imy-politi- 
I'ian  gave  uvideniw  of  iIioho  powers  wliieli  after- 
wardHelevHlnlhim  In  the  front  rank  among  tho 
literary  men  of  the  nntiim.  Young  Bryant  called 
the  embargo  uct  a  "  tciTajiin  gxdiey" — the  policy 
dMigned  by  It  of  shiitthig  up  the  nation  in  its 
own  shell,  OH  it  wen^liko  the  terrapin  with  its 
beail.  Iu  that  iMiem  ho  violently  aKsuileil  the 
Prmident  (Sir.  JeAerson),  and  revealed  the  in 
tunnity  of  tlin  op|iOHition  to  him  and  Ins  jiolie 
iu  New  England,  which  miulu  even  Imyw  bitre 
pnlitieianit.  AUutling  to  Jeffermm's  naniiw  « 
cajiH  fhim  capture  by  Turli'tou  in  tlHl  (ntf  Cim 
ralliJi,  iKeanioH  hg],  IiIh  Kval  for  the  Fnrneli,  aa 
his  scieutiUe  resMurcheH,  yonng  Bryant  wrute : 
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pains  in  the  instrnction  of  hia  boj.  Hia  poem 
on  The  Embargo,  written  In  his  thirteenth  year, 
eviiioed  great  precocity  of  inl«1lect.  (^Bbb  BryamI 
(IN  the  Eoibargo.)  lie  wrote  hii  most  remarkable 
|Kicni  (ThaHaloiMi)  when  be  was  in  his  nine- 
tecuth  year.     In  1(410  he  entered  Williama  Col- 


'■A0ll(]H1ll.th'-l' 
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WiH)  MHl  Sfam  TnrlMnn  IImI  id  Cartrr'n  nif  : 
Tbiio,  win.  whrn  mgnuwl  liy  pt^rliliuuii  (^aiil, 
DidM  |n<wtnl*  tu  her  whb.kcr'd  inliilun  fkll ; 
And  inif  n  mir  ouli  IiM  vRiiiiy  Imkk  nifplied, 
Ihil mniiily  lilrlvcUu; nsil dlmrkm  lulitik^ 
Ciu.  WKtrh,  nvlKn  Ihu  imUlnitiBl  rbilr, 

Oo^  tarrb  with  curtmiH  i-yp  Air  humnt  ttugs 
'Hid  Ikr  vthl  w»i<4  «l  Iauiiiiiuiii  Ii>«b  , 


p  ilhh>  nilJii  li 
Dig  Ibr  hiige  bmm.  Ittj  gltirt  «i<t  llijr  Ihmc '' 
BiTant;  William  Crujsx,  poet,  was  horn  at 
Cnnmiington,  Mum.,  Nov.  »,  1794 ;  died  in  New 
York  city,  June  12,  lUT'i.  He  commnniualed 
rhymes  to  tho  eimnty  newspoper  before  he  wan 
ten  years  of  age.  His  father  wait  a,  distingniHlieil 
pbjaleinu  Mid  uiau  of  Icttera,  and  took  grcnt 


lege,  but  did  not  graduate.  He  waif  admitted 
to  the  liar  iu  IHlfi,  and  jiractised  some  tiiue  in 
western  Massac hnsetts.  His  Bnt  collection  of 
]Hienis  was  piihliHbed  in  1B21,  and  this  volume 
caused  his  immediate  recofrni'ion  as  a  poet  of 
great  merit-.  In  IfitO  Mr.  Hrynut  became  au  »«- 
Boeiate  eilitor  of  tho  AVio  Tort  Iterirv.  Id  1iM6 
lie  became  conuei'ted  with  the  .Vfw  Yori  Sre»i»t 
Foil,  and  contiimed  its  editor  until  his  dealL. 
Meanwhile  lie  etmtribnted  to  literary  publica- 
tions. He  made  fiiur  visits  to  Europe  (1^1, 
IrOS,  lAig,  aud  185B-&9),  and  in  the  intenali 
lind  visited  mneh  of  hid  own  connf  r.r  from  Maine 
to  Ftoridii.  Oil  the  completion  of  his  seventieth 
year,  in  lrf64,  his  birthday  was  celebrated  hy  a 
festival  at  the  "Ceutury  Chib"  by  inominent 
literary  men.  His  translatiuna  of  Homer  into 
English  blank  veme  were  commended  as  the 
best  rpnderiiig  of  Ibu  Epica  in  bis  native  tongne 

I  ever  made.  His  ooensiimal  speochea  and  more 
formal  orations  are  niodela  of  stately  style,  sonie- 

,  timej  enliveneil  by  riiiiet  hnmor.  In  iitoho  emu- 
]Hi«ition  Mr.  Dryant  was  etinally  happy  aa  id 
poetry  in  the  choice  uf  pure  and  elegant  Eiig- 
liith  words,  with  great  <lelicacy  of  fancy  pervail- 
ing  the  whole.  His  hint  poem  was  pnliliiihed 
iu  tbo  Suudag- School  Timn,  Pbihiileipbin,  FeK 
■i2,  l^S.  It  was  (III  the  subject  of  Wuflliiiigton, 
and  was  written  at  the  re(jiirst  of  (he  editor  of 
that  piihliration.  At  the  time  of  hia  death  ba 
was  engaged  wilb  Mr.  Sidney  Howard  Qaj  in 
tbi-  pretmnition  of  a  Ititloty  of  the  Enitrd  Slate*. 
He  lind  also  Just  cnnipletwl,  with  the  asaistanee 
of  the  late  Evert  A.  Duyekiiick,  a  new  and  eai«- 
I'nllv  annotated  edition  of  Skaittprai^t  Wcrlu, 
yct(lH8U)  unpnbliHiied. 

Buccaneera,  Thk,  were  daring  adventurers 
who  tirat  combined  for  tho  ajioliatiou   uf  the 

I  Spaniania  iu  tho  Vest  Indies  and  the  ialauda  of 
thcC^arihlican  Sen.    Tbo  llnitof  these  were  most- 

ftv  Kivnr.h.  n-lin  utteinnlHl  fii  intnuln 
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conqnutfl  of  tlie  Spaiiiarda  there,  tiiiil  were 
l■allt^d  JUbMlien,  or  freebootera.  .Their  dspre- 
'Uvtions  lUDiing  the  ialaads  were  extetmivB  Aiid 
uUriiikng.  They  made  settlemento  in  SauUi  Du- 
luiiign,  wlicre  tbe  SpatiianlB  attempted  I-o  expel 
t1)(Mii.  KctaliatioD  fulloned.  In  1630  the.v  niaile 
the  little  wlaud  of  Tortugaa,  went  of  the  Florida 
Keys,  their  atroughold,  wLere,  in  armed  bauds ' 
iitw-lHiatH,  they  attacked  Spanish  vesselit,  lyiog 
ill  wait  fur  them  on  their  pam»ge  troui  Aiuerica 
til  Europe.  Tbe  richly  ladeu  treiutirF-iihips  were 
liouriletl  by  them,  plundered,  and  their  crews 
cast  iTttn  the  sea.  Tticy  uiteiided  their  opera- 
tiotia.  The  French  buccaneers  made  their  head- 
ijiiarters  iu  Santo  Domingo,  and  tbe  Euglisb  in 
.luinaica,  during  tlie  long  war  between  France 
»ud  Spain  (1635-60)  and  nfterwanls;  and  they 
were  so  uumerotis  and  bold  that  Spanish  coui- 
ruerco  soon  declined,  and  Spanish  ships  dared 
not  venture  to  America.  Finding  their  own 
^•aiuB  dimhiisbing  from  want  nf  richly  l»len 
vessels  to  plunder,  they  ceased  pillaging  vessels, 
mid  attacked  and  plundered  Spanish  towns  on 
the  coasts  of  Central  and  Suutli  America.  A 
number  of  these  were  seized,  and  immense  treas- 
ure! were  carried  away  in  the  furm  nf  plunder 
i>r  ransom.  At  Carlha^^ena,  in  1697,  they  pro- 
cured 2^,000,000.  Their  operations  were  finally 
broken  up  by  an  atUacice  against  tliem  of  llie 
Kngliah,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  goveniments.  Ex- 
.-Mpersted  by  the  conduct  uf  the  Spaniards  in 
Florida,  the  Caroliiiae  were  disposed  to  give  the 
liucraneen  aMiHtaoce  in  plundering  them ;  and 
ill  16!<4-93  tbey  were  sheltered  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleaton. 

Bwchanan.  Franklin,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  was  bom  iu  Daltimore,  Md.,  about  IHOO. 
He  entered  the  navy  in  IMh,  becamu  lieutenant 
iu  ia2&,  and  mMt«r-caniman<Ier  in  IMl.  lie  was 
the  first  superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis.  Sympathizing  with  the  Secession 
movement,  and  believing  his  statu  would  "«e- 
rede,"  he  sent  in  bis  resignation.  Finding  that 
Unryland  di<l  not  "  secede,"  he  petitioned  fur 
restoration,  but  was  refuseil,  when  be  entered 
the  Confederale  serviee,  and  sufierin tended  tbe 
Utting-oiit  of  the  ilerrimac  at  Norfolk.  In  bar 
he  fought  the  .Ifoxitor  (see  ilerrimae  and  Monitor), 
and  was  severely  wouiidoiL  He  afterwards  blew 
up  his  vessel  to  save  her  fnim  capture.  (See 
Capmre  of  Xorfolk.)  In  command  of  the  iron- 
clail  Temii—ee,  in  Mobile  Bay,  be  wiis  defeated 
and  made  prisoner. 

Bnoluuiaii,  Jahrs,  fineenth  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Franklin  County, 
Penn.,  April  23,1791;  diiMl  at  "Wheatland,"  near 
Laiieoater,  Peno.,  June  1, 1H68.  lie  gra<luated  at ! 
Dickinson  College,  Penn.,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  i 
j-eara,  and  in  1814,  when  he  was  only  twenty- ! 
three  years  old,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature.  Ho  had  studied  law,  I 
«ih1  was  admitted  to  tbe  bar  at  Lancaster  in 
1013.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  ] 
his  mother  was  Elizabeth  Spear,  danglitsr  of  a  [ 
farmer.  Mr.  Bnohanan's  career  as  a  lawyer  was 
tMsnccessfnl  tbat,attbeagoof  forty  years,  here-l 
titod  from  the  profeSBion  with  a  haudsumu  fort- '. 
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nne.  He  was  a  Federalist  in  politics  at  Srst, 
and  as  such  eutered  Congress  as  a  member  in 
1821,  where  he  held  a  seat  ten  successive  years. 
Tlie  Federal  party  disappeared  (see  FederatiiU), 
and  he  took  sides niib  tlto DemucralH.  He  sup- 
ported Jackson  for  tbe  Presidency  in  1928,  when 
the  present  Democratic  party  was  organized. 


In  1S32-34,  Mr.  Bnchanan  was  United  Stales 
uiinisUir  at  St.  Potvi-sbiirg,  and  from  1834  to  1645 
was  a  member  of  tbe  United  Stat«B  Senate.  He 
was  Secretary  nf  State  in  the  cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Folk,  1H45-4U,  where  lie  arrayed  himself 
on  the  side  of  the  pm-sluverj'  men,  opposing  the 
Wilinot  Proviso  (which  see),  and  tbe  anti-slavery 
movements  generally.  In  Ii^t  President  Pierce 
sent  bim  as  Uuited  States  minister  to  England, 
where  he  remained  until  li%6;  during  wbicb 
time  be  became  a  party  iu  the  conference  of 
United  Status  ministers  at  Ostend,  aud  was  k 
signer  of  the  famous  manifesto,  or  consular  let- 
ter. (See  Otletid  Ma«ifnti>.)  In  the  fall  of  1956 
Mr.  Biichanau  was  elected,  by  tbe  Democratic 
party.  President  of  the  United  States,  rt-ceiving 
174  electoral  voles  to  ItJD  given  for  Fremont 
(Republican)  and  Fillmore  ("  Aiiieriran '%  His 
cabinet  was  composed  of  four  members  from 
slave-lalMir  states,  utxl  three  from  free-labor 
states.  Those  from  tlio  former  became  the  ac- 
tive enemies  uf  the  republic,  and  aHsisted  in  at- 
tempts to  destroy  the  Union.  In  tbe  first  year 
of  his  administration  grunt  excitement  existed 
concerning  thn  politieut  and  social  jiOBitiou  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  Biicliaiinn  favored  the  ]>ro-«ilavuiy 
party ;  and  whun,  in  IcKO,  tbu  Republican  jiarty 
triumphe<l,aiiil  uluutud  Abraham  Lincoln  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uuited  Status,  and  tbe  Suutbi-m 
IHiIiticiaiis  threatened  the  denCruction  of  tbe 
Union,  the  weight  of  Buchanan's  iiiflncncu  was 
in  favor  of  the  disnuionists.  In  his  last  iinnual 
message  to  Congress  ho  cast  tbe  bbiino  for  the 
disruption  of  tlie  Union,  if  it  should  occur,  on 
tlie  Nortbeni  people;  and,  supjiorted  by  tbe 
legal  opinion  of  his  altoi-ney-general  (Jeremiah 
S.  Black,  of  Pennsylvania),  he  declared  that  nei- 
ther Congress  unr  the  Executive  of  the  nation 
possessed  power,  under  the  Constilution,  to  pre- 
vent the  secession  uf  a  slate.  General  Cass,  his 
Secretary  of  Slate,  differed  with  him  in  opiu- 
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ion  rcspoctiiijj  executive  power  in  the  premises, 
:in»l  rcHigned  (Doc.  12,  1860)  because  the  Presi- 
«lent  declineil  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter,  or  do 
anything  witli  the  strong  arm  of  power  to  save 
the  Union.  Mr.  ]hichanan\s  secretaries  of  ihi^ 
Treasury,  War,  and  Interior  became  openly  <Iin- 
h)yal ;  and,  \vben  a  dissolution  of  the  cabinet 
iKTcurred,  and  a  preponderance  of  loyal  men  ap- 
peared in  it,  the  Pntsident  'was  enabled,  thus 
relieved  from  pressure,  to  act  mon^  patriotically. 
He  retired  to  privat<>  life  March  4, 18(51,  and  took 
up  his  abmie  at  "Wheatland,"  where  he  died. 
Mr.  Buchanan  lived  a  bacludor.  He  was  an  able 
lawyer,  a  gooil  debater,  and  in  private  life,  from 
his  boyiiood,  his  moral  <'haracter  wiis  without 
re}>roacli.  He  live<l  in  troublous  times,  and  his 
]M>litical  career,  towards  the  last,  seems  to  have 
been  shaped  mon;  by  persistent  politicians  than 
by  his  own  better  impulses  and  judgment. 

Buchanan,  Ii(^)KKKT  Ciikistir,  was  born  in 
Maryland,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  IKiO; 
serveil  in  the  Seniinole  War  and  the  war  with 
Mexico;  ami  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel  in 
1H()1.  He  siTVfd  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
continually  during  tlie  Civil  War,  and  was  bre- 
veted nnijor-genrral  U.  S.  Army  in  IfiCu). 

Buchanan's  Cabinet.  On  Fiiday,  March  6, 
1857,  Presi«lcnt  Ihicbanan  sent  to  tlie  S<'nate 
the  mimes  of  the  following  gentlemen  as  his 
cabinet  ministers,  whicli  were  immediately  con- 
lirmed  :  1^'wis  (!ass,  of  Michigan,  S(*cn'tary  of 
State;  Htiwfll  Cobb,  of  (Jeorgia,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  ,T«din  B.  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  Sec- 
ii^tary  of  War;  Isaac  Toucey,  of  Connecticut, 
Secmtary  of  the  Navy;  Jacob  Thoin]>son,  of 
Mississippi.  Srcrrtary  of  the.  Interior;  Aaron  V. 
Brown,  of  Tenness»H',  I\)stmast(?r-gencral ;  Jer- 
emiah S.  Black,  of  Pennsylvania,  Attorney -gen- 
eral. 

Buchanan's  Fast -day  Proclamation.  On 
Dec.  14,  li^i'A),  when  the  whole  country  was  in 
confusion  and  alarm  because  of  the  Ixdd  avow- 
als t>f  the  St'crssionists  in  Congress  of  their  in- 
tention to  Inrak  up  thi^  Union,  President  Bu- 
chanan issued  a  i)ro(-hnnation  for  the  observ- 
ance of  Jan.  4  foHowing  as  a  day  for  humil- 
iation, fa>ting,  and  prayer  throughout  the  Ke- 
)iublic.  "All  classes,"  he  said,  "are  in  a  stale 
of  ciHifusion  and  disnniy,  and  the  wisest  c<»nn- 
Hcls  of  our  hvM  and  foremost  men  are  whollv 
tiisregardc<l.  In  this,  the  hour  of  (uir  calamity 
and  peril,  to  whom  shall  we  r<*sort  for  relief  but 
to  the  (lod  of  our  fathers.  His  omnipotent  arm 
only  can  save  us  from  the  awful  elfects  of  our 
own  iTiin<»s  and  follies — our  own  ingratitude 
and  guilt  towards  our  Heavenly  Father."  Thi^ 
proehunation,  in  sentiment  and  i*xpression,  was 
all  a  Christian  could  wish, of  its  kind  ;  but  some 
thought  a  more  appro))riate  formula  might  have 
been  framed,  eonsidering  the  social  condition  of 
the  nation,  after  finding  the  following  words  in 
the  fifty-eigljth  chapter  of  Isaiah  :  "  Wberefon' 
have  we  fasted,  say  I  hey,  and  thou  Hi»est  not  f 
wherefore  have  we  alllicted  our  soul,  and  thou 
lakest  no  kintwhulge?  Behold,  in  the  <lay  of 
Aour  fust  ye  find  ]»leasure,  and  exact  all  your 
labors.     Behold,  ye  fast  for  strife  and  debate, 


and  to  smite  with  the  fist  of  wickednp-ss :  ye 
shall  not  fast  as  ye  do  this  day,  to  make  your 
voice  to  be  heard  on  high.  Is  it  such  a  fant 
that  I  have  chosen  ?  a  day  for  a  njan  to  atliict 
his  soul  ?  is  it  to  bow  down  his  Iiead  as  a  bul- 
rush, and  to  spread  sackcloth  and  ashes  under 
him  f  wilt  thou  call  this  a  fast,  and  an  accc-pt- 
able  <lay  to  the  Lord  f  Is  not  this  the  fast  that. 
I  have  chosen  ?  1o  loose  the  bands  of  wickedne4tHy  to 
undo  the  heavy  burdens^  and  to  let  the  oppressed  gtt 
fret't  and  that  i/t.  break  every  yoket  Is  it  not  to 
deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  that  thou 
bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  honse  ? 
when  thou  seest  the  naked,  that  thou  cover 
him;  and  that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine 
own  flesh  ?  .  .  .  Then  shalt  thou  call,  and  the 
Lord  shall  answer;  thou  shalt  cr^'^aud  ho  shall 
say.  Here  I  am." 

Buchanan's  Inaugural  AddreBS.  A  chief 
to])ic  of  President  Buchanan's  inaugural  addi*ess 
was  the  dccisit)n  of  the  Sujin'me  Court  of  tin* 
Cnited  States  (not  promulgated  until  twoda\s 
afterwards)  in  the  I)red  Scott  case  (which  see), 
and  its  elfects.  He  spoke  of  that  decision,  which 
virtually  declared  the  institutitni  of  slavery  U* 
be  a  national  one,  and  that  the  black  uian  **  had 
no  rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to 
respect,"  and  said  it  would  "speedily  and  final- 
ly" settle  the  slavery  (piestion.  He  announcetl 
his  iutiMition  to  cheerfully  abide  by  that  deci- 
sion. He  declared  that  the  question  was  wholly 
a  judicial  one,  w  Inch  belonged  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Kepnblic  to  settle;  and  that,  as  by 
its  decision  the  admission  or  rejection  of  slavery 
in  any  territory  was  t«>  be  determined  by  the  le- 
gal votes  of  the  i>eople  in  such  territory,  tin* 
"  whoh^  territorial  question  Avas  thus  settled 
upon  the  principle  of  popular  sovenMgnty — a 
principle  as  ancient  as  frt't?  government  itself;'* 
that  "everything  of  a  practical  nature"  hail 
btHMi  settled ;  ami  that  he  s(>riouHly  hoped  tin* 
long  agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery  wan 
"approaching  its  end."  It  was  then  only  the 
"beginning  of  the  end."  That  decision  *'kin- 
dleil  the  lire"  spoken  of  by  the  Georgian  in  the 
dtrbate  on  the  Missouri  Compromise  (which  kw), 
"  whicli  only  seas  of  blood  could  extinguish."  A 
council  of  priests  could  not  stop  the  niotitm  of 
the  earth,  and  Galileo  knew  it  and  said  so;  the 
opinions  of  live  nx'n  could  not  prevent  the  great 
heart  of  the  nation  beating  with  strong  desires 
to  have  the  stain  of  slavery  wiped  fi*oni  ita  es- 
cutcheon. The  decision  settled  n(»thing'*s|»ced- 
ily  and  liiially"  but  the  destruction  of  the  in- 
stitution it  was  exi)ected  to  preserve.  (See 
March  of  rnblic  Sentiment.) 

Buckeye  State,  the  popular  name  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  derived  from  the  buckeye-tree, 
w  Iii(>li  abountis  there. 

Buckingham,  William  Alfked,  LL.D.,  was 
known  as  the  **  War  Governor  of  Conuecticut," 
he  being  the  patriotic  and  energetic  chief  nnig- 
istrato  <tf  that  state  during  the  late  Civil  War. 
He  was  born  at  J  a; banon,  Conn.,  May  28, 1804; 
died  at  Norwich,  (.'onn.,  Feb.  4,  1875.  Ho  en- 
gaged in  business  in  Norwich  in  1825,  where  be 
became  a  successful  merchant  aud  carpet  luau- 
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nrkctnn>r;  and  hU  f(etieni*ity  niid  (inblic  Hpirit 
elldt^aIed  him  to  tlie  iieuplo.  Hit  |>atrii>tisni, 
fiwrgy,  popularity,  niHl  uxteiiHJve  iiiflaence  were 
of  ineatimable  service  to  tlio  Nalional  govera- 
■iieiit  duriug  itn  struggle  fur  euMteiice;  and  he 
wan  one  of  Ibe  most  active  of  the  "  \rar  gov- 
i-niiini "  ihiriuft  the  cont«tt.  In  lBt!9,  (Jovenior 
Ituckiiigliaiu  \\t>»  clioseu  to  reprtuwut  Cuuuecti- 


tut  iD  the  Senate  of  the  United  Btaten.  A  pa- 
tron of  eiliication  mid  a  prnmoler  of  rolij^iuu 
nud  pnblic  niontlH,  tie  gavu  to  tlie  Tli<iolii^icaI 
School  of  Yalu  College  1:25,000  fur  the  oducatiuu 
uryonugoien  for  the  Goaiiel  tiiiuintry. 

Bnokn«r,  Siuon  Bolivar,  nns  honi  in  Ken- 
tucky abonC  thi)  year  lHU,  nnd  graduated  at  the 
West  Point  Academy  in  1844.  He  wan  AwiHiaiit 
I'rofeasor  of  Kthics  there  for  two  yoara,  and  tlieu 
•riigagud  iu  the  war  with  Usiicu,  in  which  ho  vm 
ivonuilcd,  and  breveted  captain.  After  that  war 
he  WW  again  a  tutor  at  West  Point ;  resigned  in 
ltS5;  practised  law  in  Kentucky;  and  became 
line  of  The  mont  prominent "  Kniglits  of  the  Gold- 
en Cin:le"(n'liicb  seo)  in  that  ■tat«.  Aftir  the 
Civil  War  began  he  became  commander  of  the 
-'  Kentucky  Stale  Gnard  "  (which  see),  and  at^u- 
lant-genoral  of  the  state.  He  soon  joined  the 
CoiifeiIerat«  anny,  and  surrendeml  the  fort  and 
gnrrisonof  Fort  Douelson  (which  see)  in  Febrii- 
■ry,  1862,  wiien  he  was  sent  a  priKonur  to  Fort 
Warren.  After  bis  release,  be  continnctl  in  the 
Confederate  service  nutil  liie  clone  of  the  war, 
and  rose  to  the  rauh  uf  miyur-gnDeral. 

Bocktalla.  In  the  politics  of  liie  Stale  or 
New  York  the  Tannnauy  Society  (which  ace) 
held  It  cnnspicnuus  place  so  early  as  during  the 
War  of  1813-lS.  The  Republican,  or  Democrat- 
ic, party  had  been  divided  into  two  great  fHC- 
tiouM,  known  as"HadisuuianH''  and  "Clintoni- 
nns."  James  Mallinnn  and  De  Witt  Clinton  being 
rival  randidate«  for  the  office  of  President  of 
the  Unilnl  States.  Himt  of  the  Fcderalista  voted 
for  Clinton.  The  Tammany  Socicly  adhered  to 
Madisou.  In  the  election  of  1816  a  portion  of 
the  members  of  the  Tnmmany  Society  wore  an 
euihlem  ill  their  caps — a  deer's  tail — and  they 
were  called  "  Bncktails."  This  soon  became  the 
title  of  the  Uodisouions;  and  iu  1816,wbeuCliu- 
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ton  waa  elected  governor  of  Now  York,  the  op- 
posing part  ies  it]  the  state  were  known  as  "Bnck- 
tails" and  "Cliiitoniaus."  To  one  or  the  other 
of  these  parties  jHirtiuns  ofthe  disintegrated  K»- 
publican,  or  Democratic,  party  became  attached. 
Afterwards  the  Bncklail  party  was  styled  by  its 
outage uists  the  "  Altiany  Regency  "  (which  see). 

Boall,  Dos  Caklus,  was  l>orn  near  Marietta, 
O.,  March  23,  161H ;  gvodualeil  at  West  Puiut  Iu 
1^1;  engflged  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  iu  which 
he  won  the  brevets  of  captain  aud  mnjor,  and 
waa  severely  wounded ;  became  lieiiIeuant-col«- 
ncl  in  tile  regular  army,  aud  brigadier-general 
uf  volnnteerHin  May,  1861;  niajor-getieral  ofvol- 
nnteers  in  March, 186ti;  ami,  with  an  amiy,ar- 
rive<l  on  the  battle-field  of  Sliiloh  (which  see)  in 
time  to  assist  in  the  defeat  of  the  Cou federates. 
In  coinmnntt  of  the  District  of  Ohio,  he  con- 
fronted Biagg's  invasion  of  Kentucky  (which 
see),  and  drove  him  out  of  the  state.  (See  J>r- 
rgvilte.)  On  Oct.  24  he  transferred  his  com- 
mand to  Oeiieial  Rosecraus;  was  ninstorcd  out  - 
of  the  volunteer  service  May  23, 1864 ;  aud  re- 
sigued  his  coniinission  in  the  army  Jniia  1.  IdSJ, 
wbeii  he  became  president  of  the  Green  River 
Iron  Compauy,  iu  Keiitncky. 

Buaua  Tlata,  Battlk  of  (  1847 ).  Genttral 
Tiiylor  received  snch  iiiHt ructions  froui  llio  War 
Uepartincnt  (hat  he  declared  (Nov.  13, 1846)  the 
armislice  granted  at  Monterey  was  at  an  end. 
General  Worth  marched,  with  900  men,  for  Sal- 
tillu,  the  capital  of  Coahuila,  and  was  fullowcd 
the  nest  day  by  Taylor,  who  left  General  W.  0. 
Butler,  with  some  tmojis,  to  hold  the  conquered 
city  of  Monterey.  Sallillo  was  taheu  possession 
of  on  Nov.  15.  Afler  several  minor  movements, 
and  having  been  deprived  of  a  large  uuiiibi-r 
of  his  troops  by  an  order  of  General  Scott  to 
send  them  to  reinforce  an  American  army  that 
was  to  attack  Vera  Cmz,  Taylor  waa  forced  to 
stand  on  the  defensive  with  about  5000  men. 
Informed  that  General  Sania  AHa  (who  had  en- 
tered Mexico  fnim  his  exile  in  Cuba,  and  had 
been  elected  I*n'aideiit  of  Mexico  in  December) 
waa  gathering  an  army  of  20,000  men  at  San 
Lnia  Piitosi,  Taylor  resolved  to  form  a  junction 
with  General  Wool  (who  ba<l  entered  Mexico 
with  about  3000  troops,  crossing  the  Rio  Grande 
at  Pesidio),  and  fight  the  boastful  Mexican  lead- 
er. Ho  reached  Sallillo  wilh  hislillle  army  ou 
Feb.  3, 1847,  Joining  Wool's  forces  there,  and  en- 
camiied  at  Aqna  Nncva,  twenty  miles  south  of 
that  place,  on  the  Sau  Luis  road.  On  bearing 
of  the  ajiproacb  of  Santa  Atia  with  his  host, 
Taylor  and  Wool  fell  back  to  Angostura,  a  nar- 
row defile  in  the  luuunlaius  facing  llic  Gne  es- 
tate of  Buena  Vista,  aud  tliere  encamped,  in 
battle  ordi-r,  to  await  the  couiiiif;  of  their  foe. 
Santa  Afia  and  his  anny  were  within  two  miles 
of  Tuyliir's  camii  ou  the  morning  of  Feb.  2!i, 
wheu  the  Mexican  cliiiif  sent  a  note  to  Tay- 
lor, telling  him  he  was  surronnded  by  30,000 
men,  and  could  not,  in  all  pmbabiiity,  avoid 
being  cut  to  pieces ;  but  as  be  held  the  Ameri- 
can commander  in  sjiecial  esteem,  and  wisheil 
lo'savo  him  such  a  caiostroplie,  he  gave  biiii 
thhj  uutice,  that  ho  might  surrender  at  discre- 
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tion.  He  granted  Taj'lor  an  hniir  to  make  a 
ilttvisiuii.  It  nun  (Kioii  luadit ;  fur  tliH  oiiuiniiiid- 
DT  tiuiuedUlcly  dccliiitd  the  polite  iiivilation  tu 
Hunviider,  aud  bolli  amiU-!i  |)rc[iar(;d  tu  ight. 
The  Aniuricana  waited  for  the  MexiraiiH  to  take 
tlie  tDitiativv.  Tlii^ru  wiu  iiliglit  nk  inn  lulling 
all  day,  and  tbat  iiigbt  tltv  Anivricaii  lroo[Hi  liiv- 
uiiackcd  ivilboiit  tire  and  xltpt  on  tliclr  aruiH ; 
tbe  MvxicaUH,  iu  t)i«  inouiilains,  lueaiiivhilo  try- 
ing tu  form  acultloii  of  hiiliiicrH  around  tliulittif 
aniiy  ut'  Taylur  and  W'liul,  tliuu  leas  tliaii  5000 
iu  niiuiber.  1'hi-  butiiu  began  early  on  tlie 
)noniiii|r(irtlie  t!U(I,aiiU  vnntiuiied  all  day.  Tbv 
HtruKKli-  vnu  terribly  Htivcre ;  tlio  blaiigljter  wnti 
&arfiil ;  and  until  near  Kiiniset  it  waH  duubtHil 
wlio  wuuld  trinni|>li.  Tlu^ii  ibn  Mexican  leader, 
perfortiiini;  tbe  pitiful  trick  of  dlKplayluK  a  flof; 
of  truce  ti>  tbnm-  Taylor  Dlf  Iiih  jjuanl,  luaile  a 
dci>|irrAte  ansaiilt  i  u  (be  Aiiiiriraii  cenln.  whtn. 
tliAt  ulfarir  TCHh  in  command  in  iiersuii  ilie 
batliries  of  Brii;K,  \\a)tliint(l  m  and  HHmiaii 
teUHtud  tbe  ahMiiilt  and  beturi-  long  the  Mixi 
can  line  bigan  in  tru^ir  Tatlur,  Blandmg  mar 
Olio  (if  the  batti  ti(>ii.  M-eilig  thin  cign  of  n  ( ak 
ncHi  Haid  quitttU  dne  <  ui  a  btti  man.  (.rapi 
CaptJin  Itragg  (lue  Itragi  Itraxlon  )  It  nne 
dont  and  jiiiit  .it  tn  ilir^lil  thi  Mi  xicjus  t.a\e 
ym\  uud  llid  lu  coUHidLrabli  cout  iiiuu      ^lbbt 
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parly  of  Americana,  drove  General  Midod  >nd 
WW  Mexiuumi  fn)m  Saltillo.  Taylor  returned 
tu  Walunt  SpringH,  wbere  he  remaiiicil  m^vural 
niuutlis,  and  in  the  antumn  vf  1847  be  returunl 
hvltio.     (See  ilerice.  War  id(A.) 

Bufblo^  Destkuctiuk  op  <lt^l2).  Geuetal 
Jtiull,  nitb  hiH  regulars  and  Indiana,  reeroaaed 
IVom  Lcwiiiton  (nee  Fart  Niagara,  Capture  of  i 
nbcn  bia  forfeit  had  retnmMl  from  the  deaula- 
tiuu  of  the  New  York  Hvutier.  Full  lieeuae 
hai]  been  given  tu  his  ludiaus,  and  the  demibt- 
lioti  nna  made  perfect  aluioat  to  Black  Ruck, 
liiall  iiiarchi-il  up  fniiu  (Jneeiuiton  (Dec.  8i^}  to 
Cbippewa,  Lieutenant  -  t^neral  I>niiuniuiid  in 
iuimediate  cumninud.  By  this  time  all  WmI- 
eni  New  York  bad  been  alannud.  McCliire  bad 
apiH'nIed  to  tht-  pmpit!  to  buetcii  to  the  frtiutii-r. 
(.ieiieral  Aiuoh  Hull  tnlleil  out  the  uiiliiia  and 
invited  ^<>lnntecl1(.  Hull  tuik  (.biif  cunimand 
of  tmnjm  now  [,jtbi.ml  at  Mark  Kuck  and  Buf- 
falo itHM)  btnin^  >  r  in  Dninini  >ud'n  camp, 
opputiiti  Hlutk  R  ick  Kiall  cnisM.vl  tbe  river 
(  Dir  M )  with  about  lUdV  whit*-  men  and  In- 
ilianti.  Hie  nii:ht  naH  <lark  Tbet  druvo  tbe 
Auiencauit  from  Bluik  Roik  llio  militia  ire  re 
alarniiil  and  at  dawn  Hall  aacertained  that  HtW 
i>f  thiiu  had  diw-rtMl  Hall  with  the  rent  of 
h  a  fun.!  piij(.i.i:[li.d  tu  attack  Ihu  invaders.    He, 


cbwcd  llin  hnltlc  Kxprcting  it  irould  1m>  to- ;  tnn.had  a  force  of  ImlianR;  but  thew,  with  more 
euini-d  in  the  luoming,  the  Am<>rieahH  again  of  the  lui  lit  la,  noon  f;ave  way,  and,  the  com- 
iitc|it  oil  tiK'ir  nniii,  but  when  the  day  ilawncd  iiiaiub>r'ii  force  hnikeii,  ho  Vk-aa  in  fn^at  iwril. 
no  iiii-niy  «hn  I»  1»>  wh-ii.  Santa  Ann  liml  fall-  llewsrled  by  a  large  iMirliun  of  bin  troopn,  vairtly 
en  liack. and  in  a  fi-w  dii.vn  biH  utterly  diiipirilMl  ouliiiimbirnil,  and  aluioat  (iiirviiuiidid,  Hull  «an 
Ortiiy  wan  aiiniwl  dimuilveil.  III  their  llight  Ihe ,  coitipelliil  lo  nrln'at  and  leave  RnRklu  lo  ibi 
HexIcaiiH  hnd  left  iilMiiil.rilHIof  ibeir  eomraiU-H,  fate.  It  was  pi-eseiitly  in  iHwat-Moiou  nf  tlie 
dead  or  dvin;;,  on  the  flelil.  With  tliiw  and  Britioh  anil  their  Imliaii  allies,  who  pruiwd- 
wonndvd  and  prixonerit.  their  bms  amoiintetl  to  tsl  to  plunder,  dcHlroy,  and  (Jaiighter.  Only 
alnioMt  3000  men  ;  that  of  tlw  AniorieaiiH,  in  four  bnliiiingH  were  left  Hianding  iu  the  vil- 
killi'd,  wounded,  and  niimiti);,  wiih  74<>.  Among  '■  Inge.  At  Ula<'k  Rock  only  a  hiiigle  hnilding 
tbealain  waHaaonof  Henry  Clay.  On  tlu- day  '  eHeaiied  llie  llnn)i«.  Finir  veiweU  whieh  Iiatl 
kW  tlie  battle  Captaiu  Webster,  with  a  small .  douu  good  service  on   Lake  Erie  —  the  Arid, 
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LUIle  Bell,  Chippfoa,  «nd  Trippe—vere  burned  : 
and  ao  were  completed  llie  meaiiiirea  of  rutalio- 
tlou  for  the  burning  of  Newark  (wbicb 
Six  vilUgeu,  many  isolated  country-hoiiswi,  and 
four  veasels  were  consumed,  anil  the  butrcherj- 
of  niaiif  innocent  perauns  stl«8ted  the  fierce- 
uess  of  the  reveuge  uf  the  Biitiah. 

Bnlbrd,  JoBN,  bom  In  KoDtiick;  in  1^5; 
died  at  Wasliington,  D.  C,  Dec.  16,  1H63.  He 
gradnated  at  Weitt  Point  iu  1946;  becuPie  cup- 
tain  in  1859;  and  innpec tor ' general,  with  the- 
rauk  of  msjor,  November,  1H61.  He  cominaude<l. 
a  brigade  of  cavalry  uudar  Genural  Hooker, 
Bud  was  BO  severely  wounded  near  tlie  Rappa- 
hannock (Angast,  1862)  that  be  was  reported 
dead.  In  the  battle  of  ADlietaui  be  was  on 
Geueral  McClelJan's  ataff.  He  was  consptcu-^ 
ons  in  many  eugagemeut«  while  iu  vouiiuand 
of  the  reserve  cavalry  brigade,  and  he  began 
the  battle  of  Qettynburg  (which  see).  He  waa 
chief  of  finrustde'a  cavalry,  aud  waa  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumlier- 
land  just  before  his  death.  His  half-brother, 
Napoleon  Buford  (bom  iu  1S07),  is  also  a  gradu- 
ate of  West  Point,  and  entered  the  artillery. 
He  was  a  pnpil  in  the  Law  School  of  Harvard 
UniveTaity;  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at  [ 
West  Point ;  but  retired  to  civil  pursuits  in  1!^^. 
Engaging  lint  as  c«lonel  in  the  Uuion  army 
in  1861,  he  served  well  during  the  cuntiuuance 
of  the  strife,  and  waa  breveted  m^or-generol  of 
volunteers  in  March,  1865. 

Botod's  DHiKIt  (1780).  When  a  detach- 
ment of  Americans,  nuder  Colonel  Abraham 
Btlfonl,  of  Virginia,  hastening  to  the  relief  of 
Liocidn  at  Charleston  (see  Siege  of  Chartaltm), 
beard  of  his  surrender,  they  returned  towards 
Nortb  Carolina.  Bnford's  command  consisted 
of  nearly  four  hnndred  Coutinental  infuntry, 
>  aniBll  detachment  of  Colonel  Waahiugton's 
cavalry,  and  tiro  fletd-pieces.  He  had  reached 
Camden  in  safety,  and  was  retreatinj;  leisure- 
ly towards  Charlotte,  when  Coiouel  Taricton, 
with  seven  hundred  mou,  all  mounted,  seut  iu 
pnisait  by  Comwallia,  overtook  Bufurd  ujion 
the  Waihaw  Creek.  Tarleton  had  marched 
one  hnndred  milea  iu  fifly-four  hours.  With  | 
only  bis  cavalry — the  remainder  were  mounted  ' 
in&ntTy — he  almost  anrmnnded  Bnford  before 
that  oScoT  was  aware  of  danger,  and  demand- 
ed an  instant  surrender  upon  the  t^ruis  given  i 
to  the  Americans  at  Charleston.  These  were  I 
too  humiliating,  aud  Buford  refused  compU-  ' 
ance.  While  flogs  for  tbe  conference  were 
passing  and  repassing,  Tarleton,  contrary  to  | 
the  mles  of  warfare,  was  making  prcparationB 
for  an  attack  in  case  of  a  refusal.  The  iustant 
be  received  Buford's  reply,  hia  cavalry  made  a 
furious  charge  upon  the  American  ranks.  The 
assailed  troops  were  dismayed  i>y  an  attack  un- 
der such  circumstances,  and  all  was  confusion. 
Some  fired  upon  their  assailants,  others  throw 
down  their  arms  and  begged  for  quarter.  None 
waa  given,  and  men  without  arms  were  hewn 
in  pieces  by  tbe  sabres  of  Tarleton's  cavalry. 
There  were  one  hundred  and  thirteen  slain  ; 
and  one  hnndred  and  fifty  were  so  maimed  as 


to  be  unable  to  travel,  aud  fifty-three  were 
made  prisoners  to  grace  the  triumphal  entry 
[of  the  conqueror  into  Camden.  Only  five  of 
I  the  British  were  killed  and  fifteen  wounded. 
I  Al!  of  Bnford's  artillery,  ammunition,  and  bag- 
gage became  spoil  for  the  euemy.  For  this 
suvage  feat  Comwallia  eulogized  Tarleton,  and 
commended  him  t«  the  ministers  as  worthy  of 
special  favor.  Afterwards,  "  Tarletuu'a  quar- 
ter" became  a  proverbial  synonym  for  cruelty. 
Stedman,  one  of  Comwallia'a  ofilcers,  and  a 
biatorian  of  the  war,  wrote,  "  On  this  occasion, 
the  virtue  of  humanity  was  totally  forgotten." 

Ball's  Run,  Battle  of  (1861).  The  gather- 
ing of  Confederate  troops  at  Hanaaaas  Junc- 
tion (which  see)  required  prompt  and  vigorons 
.  niovements  for  the  defence  of  Washington  city. 
'  Beauregard  was  there  with  the  main  Cuufeder- 
.  nt«  army,  and  General  J.  E.  Johnston  was  at 
WincbeBler,  in  the  Shenaudoah  Valley,  with  a 
large  body  of  troops,  with  which  he  might  re- 
'  infcireo  the  former.  General  Patterson  was  at 
Martiiisburg  with  eighteen  tfaouaaud  Nationals 
to  ket'p  Jobustou  at  Winchester.  Geueral  Ir- 
win McEhiwell  waa  in  comcnaud  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Virginia,  with  bis  headquarters  at 
"Arlington  House;"  and,  at  about  the  miildli> 
of  July,  1H61,  he  was  ordered  to  move  against 
the  Cunfederatea.  With  twenty  thousand  troops 
he  marohe^l  from  Arlington  Heights  (July  Ifi), 
for  the  purpoae  of  flanking  the  Confederate 
right  wing.  A  part  of  hia  treopa  under  Gen- 
eral Tyler  had  a  aevere  battle  with  tbem  at 
Blackburn's  Ford  (July  IS),  aud  were  repulsed. 
(See  Btarkburn't  Ford,  Ilallh  at).  McDowell 
found  he  could  not  flank  the  Confederates,  so 
be  proceeded  to  make  a  direct  attack  upon 
them,  not  doubting  Patterson  would  he  able 
to  keep  Johnston  iu  the. valley.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  July  21,  McDowell's  forces  were  set  in 
motion  in  three  columna,  one  under  General 
Tyler  on  tbe  Warrenton  Road,  to  make  a 
feigned  attack,  and  the  other  two,  command- 
ed respectively  by  Generals  Hunter  aud  Heint^ 
zelman,  taking  a  wide  circuit  more  to  the  left, 
to  cross  Bull's  Run  at  ditferont  points  and  make 
a  real  attack  on  Beauregard's  left  wing,  which 
was  to  be  menaced  by  Tyler.  The  Confeder- 
ate right  was  to  be  threatened  by  troops  un- 
der Colonels  Richardson  and  Daviea,  raoving 
from  Centreville.  These  movements  were  all 
executed,  but  with  so  much  delay  that  it  was 
nearly  noon  before  the  battle  began.  Mean- 
while the  Confederates  ha<l  mn<lo  a  move- 
ment unknown  to  McDowell.  The  Confeder- 
ate government,  just  seated  at  Richmond,  hear- 
ing of  the  movemonta  of  the  Nationals,  imme- 
diately ordered  Johnston  to  hasten  from  the 
valley,  aud  reiuforee  Beauregard.  This  was 
done  at  noou.  (July  20),  with  ail  thousand 
tresh  troops.  ( See  Patlerton. )  Hunter's  col- 
umn crossed  Bull's  Run  at  Sudley  Church,  ted 
by  Geueral  Biirnaide,  with  Rhode  Island,  New 
HainpHliire,  aud  Massachusetts  troops.  Soon 
after  crossing  it  encountered  the  Con  federates, 
and  a  battle  ensued  in  open  fields.  The  bat- 
teries of  Griffin  and  Reynolds  were  brought  t* 
bear  by  the  Natiooals.     Only  a  small  stream  in 
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A  little  vnle  sepnmtcd  tlio  combatnnta.  The 
Coufeileratea  were  led  bv  Colonel  Evans.  The 
contest  ruged  most  fierce!}'.  Hunl  pressed, 
Evanses  line  began  to  waver,  when  General 
Bee  advanced  with  fresh  troops,  and  gave  it 
strength.  Then  the  National  line  began  to 
tremble,  when  Colonel  Andrew  Porter  sent  a 
battalion  of  regulars  under  Major  Sykes  to 
strengthen  it.  More  fiercely  the  battle  raged. 
General  Hunter  was  severely  wounded.  Colo- 
nel Slocnm  of  the  Rhode  Island  troops  was 
killed,  when  Sprague,  the  youthful  governor 
of  the  commonwealth,  took  command  of  bis 
troops.  The  wearied  Nationals,  who  had  been 
on  their  feet  since  midnight,  began  to  flag, 
when  they  were  reinforced  by  troops  nuder 
Heintzclman,  Sherman,  and  Corcoran.  A  charge 
maile  by  a  New  York  regiment,  under  Colonel 
H.  W.  Slocnm,  shattei-ed  the  bending  Confeder- 
ate line,  and  the  troops  lied  in  confuision  to  a 
plateau  whereon  General  T.  J.  Jacknon  had 
just  arrived  with  reserves.  The  flight  was 
checked,  and  order  was  brought  out  of  confu- 
sion. Alarmed  by  this  show  of  unsuspected 
strength  in  the  Nationals,  Johnston,  who  had 
arrived  and  taken  the  chief  command,  looked 
anxiously  towards  the  mountain  gaps  through 
which  he  expected  more  of  his  troops  from  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Without  these  he  had 
small  liopes  of  success.  There  had  been  a  lull 
in  the  conflict ;  and,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, it  was  announced  they  wei-e  not  in 
si<;ht.  At  that  time  the  Confetlerates  had  ten 
thousand  soldiers  and  twenty- two  heavy  guns 
in  battle  order  on  the  plateau.  The  Nationals 
proceeded  to  attempt  to  drive  them  from  this 
vantage-ground.  To  accomplish  this,  five  bri- 
gades—  namely,  Porter's,  Howard's,  Franklin's, 
Wilcox's,  and  Sherman's — with  the  batteries  of 
Ricketts,  Griflin,  and  Arnold,  and  cavalry  un- 
der Major  Palmer,  advanced  to  turn  the  Con- 
federate left,  while  Keyes's  was  sent  to  annoy 
them  on  their  right.  General  Heintzclman  ac- 
companied McDowell  as  his  lieutenant  in  the 
field,  and  his  division  began  the  attack.  Rick- 
etts and  Griflin  advanced  with  their  troops,  and 
])lantcd  their  batteries  on  an  elevation  that 
commanded  the  whole  plateau,  with  the  im- 
mediate support  of  Ellsworth's  Fire  Zouaves, 
commantlcd  bv  Colonel  Farnham.  To  the  left 
i»f  these  batteries.  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
and  Minnesota  troops  took  a  position.  As  the 
artillery  and  Zouavi's  were  advancing,  they 
werf  suddenly  attacked  on  the  flank  by  Ala- 
baniians  in  ambush,  and  then  by  Stuart's  Black 
Horse  Cavalry  in  the  rear,  and  the  Zouaves  re- 
coiled. At  that  moment  Heintzclman  ordeie<l 
up  a  Minnesota  regiment  tf»  support  tho  bat- 
teries, when  the  Confederates  in  overwhelm- 
ing force  delivered  a  fire  on  these  guns  that 
dinabled  them  by  prostrating  the  men.  Both 
si<lea  snfiered  dreadfully.  When  JohuKton 
heanl  of  the  slaughter,  he  exclaimed,  "Oh  for 
four  regiments  I"  It  was  now  three  o'clock. 
His  wish  was  more  than  gratified.  Just  then 
he  saw  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  direction  of  the 
Manassas  Chip  railway.  It  was  a  part  of  his 
truops,  four  thousand  strong,  from  tho  valley, 


under  General  E.  Kirby  Smith.  They  were  im- 
mediately ordered  into  action,  when  the  Con- 
federates, so  reiuforce<l,  struck  the  Nationals  u 
stunning  blow,  just  as  the  latter  were  about  to 
grasp  the  palm  of  victory.  It  was  so  unex- 
pected, heavy,  and  overpowering  that  in  fif- 
teen minutes  the  Nationals  were  swept  from 
the  plateau.  As  regiment  after  regiment  gave 
way,  and  hniTied  towards  the  turnpike  in  con- 
fusion, panic  seized  others,  and  at  four  o'clock 
a  greater  portion  of  the  National  army  waa 
flying  across  Bull's  Run  towanis  Centreville — 
leaving  behind  them  over  three  thousand  men, 
killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoners.  The  Con- 
federates lost  over  two  thousand.  The  Nation- 
als lost  twenty -seven  cannons,  ten  of  which 
were  captured  on  the  field,  and  the  remainder 
were  abandoned  in  the  flight  to  Centreville. 
They  only  took  a  single  cannon  in  safety  to 
Centreville.  They  also  lost  many  small-arms 
and  a  large  quantity  of  munitions  of  war,  and 
medicine  and  hospital  supplies.  The  Nation- 
als wore  puraued  some  distauce.  Had  the  Con- 
federates pressed  on  after  tho  panic-stricken 
fugitives,  tho  coveted  prize  of  the  National 
capital,  with  all  its  treasures,  might  have  been 
won  by  them  within  twenty-four  hours.  John- 
ston had  escaped  from  Patterson,  reinforced 
Beauregard  at  a  critical  moment,  and  won  a 
great  victory  through  the  forgetfulucss  of 
Lieutenant-general  Scott,  who  had  given  Pat- 
terson positive  directions  not  to  move  nntil 
ho  shouhl  receive  further  orders.  These  the 
conunanding-general  forgot  to  send!  Patterson 
knew  of  Johnston's  movement,  but  his  orders 
to  wait  were  imperative.  The  first  he  heard 
of  the  disaster  at  Bull's  Run  was  tlinuigh  a 
morning  paper  from  Philadelphia,  on  July  22. 
(See  BulVs  Hun,  Flight  from.) 

Bull's    Run,    EFFFXT8    OP    THE    BATTLE    OF. 

The  result  of  tho  battle  was  published  with 
great  exaggeration  on  both  sides.  It  produced 
unbounded  joy  among  the  Confederates  ami 
their  friends,  and  tho  loyal  people  were,  at 
first,  greatly  <lepressed  by  it.  While  the  Cou- 
federares  were  elated  beyond  measure,  by  tho 
evidence  the  battle  seemed  to  give  of  their  su- 
perior skill  and  courage,  and  thousands  flocked 
to  the  standard  of  rev<dt  from  all  parts  of  the 
Southern  States,  the  loyalists  were  stunne<l  by 
the  great  disaster,  and  the  seventy-five  thou- 
sand men,  whoso  thr(>o  months'  term  of  service 
was  about,  to  ex])ire,  were,  for  the  moment, 
made  enger  to  leave  tho  field,  and  return  home. 
The  President  of  tho  Confederacy,  who  arrived 
at  Manassas  just  after  tho  vict^iry,  made  an  ex- 
ultant speech  at  Richmond,  now  become  its 
ca]>ita1,  and  said  to  the  multitude,  when  re- 
ferring to  tho  vanquished,  with  bitter  sconi, 
'*  Never  be  haughty  to  the  humble;"  and  pre- 
dicted that  the  Natiomil  capital  would  wmui  Iks 
in  their  possession.  While  tho  streets  of  Rich- 
mond were  populous  with  prisoners  fW)m  the 
vanquished  army,  and  eager  volunteers  press- 
ing forward  towards  the  camp  of  the  victors 
at  Manassas,  the  streets  of  Washington  were 
crowded  with  a  discomfited  and  disheartened 
soldiery,  without  leaders,  and  without  oi^n- 
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ixation  —  the  perfwnification  of  the  crushed 
hopes  of  the  loyal  people.  Such  was  the  8u<l 
picture  of  the  situation  of  the  Republic,  much 
exaj;gerate4l,  which  was  presented  to  Europe 
in  AugUHt,  1861.  The  intelligence  was  given 
lirst  to  Europe  through  the  London  Times — the 
accredited  exponent  of  the  political  and  social 
opinions  of  the  ruling  class  in  England — by 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Russell,  its  war-correspondent  in 
the  United  States.  He  did  not  see  the  battle, 
and  his  account  was,  in  a  great  degree,  a  tale 
of  the  imagination.  It  excited  among  the  rul- 
ing classes  a  derision  of  the  government  and 
loyal  people  of  the  United  States,  and  gratified 
the  opponents  of  republicauism.  To  them  the 
ruin  of  the  Great  Republic  of  the  West  seemed 
to  be  a  fact  accomplished.  English  statesmen 
and  jonrualists  dogmatically  asserted  it,  and 
deplored  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  in  "waging  war  upon  sov- 
ereign states,'' and  attempting  to  hold  in  union, 
by  force,  a  people  who  **  had  the  right  and 
the  desire  to  withdraw  from  a  hated  fellow- 
ahip."  It  was  declared  that  "the  bubble  of 
democracy  had  burst."  The  London  Times  said 
(Ang.  13),  "It  is  evident  that  the  whole  volun- 
teer aruiy  of  the  Northern  States  is  worthless 
an  a  military  organization,  ...  a  screaming 
crowd ;"  and  spoke  of  it  as  a  collection  of 
"  New  York  rowdies  and  Bo.ston  abolitionists 
desolating  the  villages  of  Virginia."  The  de- 
pression of  spirits  among  the  loyal  people  was, 
however,  only  momentary.  Within  a  few  days 
they  were  buoyant  with  faith  and  hope.  There 
was  a  second  uprising  of  the  friends  of  free  in- 
stitutions more  marvellous  than  the  first.  Vol- 
unteers flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  "  Stars 
and  Stripes"  by  thousands.  The  Confederates 
were  amazed  by  the  spectacle,  and  did  not 
venture  near  the  capital  in  l\>rce,  where  loyal 
regiments  were  continually  arriving.  Five 
days  after  the  battle,  Secretary  Seward  wrote 
to  Minister  Adams  in  London :  "  Our  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  <m  Sunday  last,  met  a  reverse 
equally  severe  and  unexpected.  For  a  day  or 
two  the  panic  which  had  produced  the  result 
was  followed  by  a  panic  that  seemed  to  threat- 
en to  demoralize  the  country.  But  thnt  evil 
has  ceased  entirely.  The  result  is  already 
seen  In  a  vigorous  reconstruction  upon  a  scale 
of  greater  magnitude  and  increased  enthnsi- 
asm."  The  Pennsylvania  reserves  (which  see) 
were  transferred  to  the  National  army  at  Wash- 
ington. The  government  and  people  were  sat- 
isfied that  a  long  and  desperate  struggle  was 
before  them,  and  they  put  forth  most  extraor- 
dinary energies  to  meet  the  crisis.  On  the 
contrary,  when,  the  shouts  of  victory  having 
died  away,  and  the  smoke  of  battle  dissipated, 
the  people  of  the  Confederacy  saw  their  vic- 
torious army  immovable  at  Manassas  and  in- 
disposed to  follow  up  their  triumph,  they  were 
filled  with  apprehensions,  and  a  feeling  akin  to 
despondency  took  possession  of  the  hearts  of 
the  Sonthem  people. 

Bull's  Run,  Second  Battle  of.  On  the 
morning  after  the  battle  at  Groveton  (which 
■ee)  Pope's  army  was  greatly  reduced.     It  had 


failed  to  prevent  the  unity  of  Lee's  army,  and 
prudence  dictated  its  immediate  flight  across 
Bull's  Run,  and  even  to  the  defences  of  Wash- 
ington. But  Pope  determined  to  resume  the 
battle  the  next  morning.  He  had  received  no 
reinforcements  or  supplies  since  the  26th,  and 
had  no  positive  assurance  that  any  would  be 
sent.  He  confidently  expected  rations  and  for- 
age from  McClcllan  at  Alexaudria  (a  short  dis- 
tance away),  who  was  to  supply  them ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  morning  of  the  30th  (August, 
lti62),  when  it  was  too  late  to  retreat  and  peril- 
ous to  stand  still,  that  he  received  information 
that  rations  and  forage  would  be  sent  as  soon 
as  he  (Pope)  should  send  a  cavalry  escort  for 
the  train — a  thing  impossible.  He  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  fight.  Both  commanders  had 
made  dispositions  for  attack  in  the  morning. 
Lee's  movements  gave  Pope  the  impression  that 
the  Confederates  were  retreating,  and  ho  or- 
dered McDowell  to  pursue  with  a  large  force, 
Porter's  forces  to  advance  and  attack  them,  au<l 
Heintzelman  and  Reno,  supported  by  Rickett's 
division,  were  ordered  to  assail  and  turn  the 
Confederate  left.  This  movement,  when  at- 
tempted, revealed  a  state  of  afl^airs  fearful  to 
the  National  arm}'.  The  latter,  as  their  ad- 
vance moved  forward,  were  opened  upon  by  a 
fierce  fire  of  cannons,  shot,  shell,  and  bullets,  and 
at  the  same  moment  a  largo  numl>er  of  Lee's 
troops  were  making  a  flank  movement  that 
might  imperil  the  whole  of  Pope's  army.  A 
very  severe  battle  soon  occurred.  Portei*'s  corps, 
which  had  recoiled  at  the  unexi>ected  blow, 
was  rallied,  and  performed  special  good  ser- 
vice; and  Jackson's  advanced  line  was  stead- 
ily pushed  back  until  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  Longstreet  turned  the  tide  of  battle 
by  pouring  a  destructive  artillery  fire  upon  the 
Nationals.  Line  after  lino  was  swept  away, 
and  ver}'  soon  the  whole  left  was  put  to  flight. 
Jackson  advanced,  and  Longstreet  pushed  his 
heavy  columns  against  Pope's  centre,  while  the 
Confederate  artillery  was  doing  fearful  execu- 
titm.  The  left  of  the  Nationals,  though  pushed 
back,  was  unbroken,  and  held  the  Warrenton 
pike,  by  which  alone  Pope's  army  might  safely 
retreat.  Pope  had  now  no  alternative  but  to 
fall  back  towards  the  defences  at  Washington* 
At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  gave  orders 
to  that  effect.  This  movement  was  made  dur- 
ing the.  night,  across  Bull's  Run,  to  the  heights 
of  Centreville,  the  brigades  of  Meade  and  Sey- 
mour covering  the  retreat.  The  night  was  very 
dark,  and  I^e  did  not  pursue;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing (Aug.  31)  Bull's  Run  again  divided  the  two 
great  armies.  So  ended  the  second  battle  of 
Bull's  Run. 

Bull's  Run,  The  Flight  from.  Other  fugi- 
tives than  defeated  military  men  were  in  the 
flight  from  Bull's  Run,  July  21, 1861.  The  grav- 
ity of  the  occasion  was  so  little  appreciat- 
ed that  when  it  was  known  at  Washington 
that  McDowell  was  to  attack  the  Confederates 
on  Sunday,  July  21,  scores  of  men,  and  even 
women — Congn'ssnien,  officials  of  almost  every 
grade,  and  plain  citizens  —  went  out  in  car- 
riages to  witness  the  conflict,  as  to  a  spectacn- 
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]ar  sbow.  Passes  from  military  commanders 
were  like  tickets  to  a  Roman  circus  or  a  com- 
bat in  the  colosseum,  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
battlefield  was  gay  on  Sunday  moniing  with 
civilians,  who  indulge<l  in  wine  and  cigars  at 
the  headquarters  of  Colonel  Miles  at  Centre- 
ville.  The  heights  there  were  crowded  with 
spect-ators,  an<l  they  eiyoyed  the  n)ar  of  the 
battle  as  it  went  on.  The  excitement  was  de- 
licious while  danger  was  distant.  It  assumed 
a  different  phase  before  night,  and  glowing 
cheeks  were  made  pale  with  terror  when  the 
flying  regiments  came  thundering  on  with  tales 
of  defeat  and  disaster  and  of  pursuing  Con- 
federates. The  spectators  joined  in  a  pell-mell 
rush  for  safety.  Soldiers  and  citizens  and 
well-dressed  women  were  mingled  in  pictur- 
esque confusion  in  the  line  of  fugitives  who 
cniwded  the  highways.  In  several  plac<?s  the 
roads  became  blockaded  with  overturned  vehi- 
cles or  abandoned  cannons,  and  horses  and  hu- 
man kind  seemed  equally  eager  to  escape  from 
the  whirlwind  of  destruction  that  followed  in 
fury  behind  them  for  a  while.  Fortunately,  the 
pursuit  of  the  Confederates  was  soon  abandon- 
ed. Among  the  civilians  who  were  caught  by 
the  pursuers  was  Alfred  Ely,  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  was  confined 
in  the  famous  tobacco  wan^house  in  Richmond 
known  as  the  "  Libby  Pris<m  "  (which  see).  He 
was  a  prisoner  there  four  months,  when  ho  was 
exchanged  for  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  late  Ameri- 
can Minister  to  France,  who  had  been  impris- 
oned for  suspected  disloyalty.  Mr.  Faulkner's 
chiiracter  was  afterwards  vindicated. 

Bunker's  (Brekd's)  Hill,  Battle  of.  By  re- 
inforcements from  England  and  Ireland,  Gen- 
eral Gage's  anny  in  Boston,  at  the  close  of  May, 
1775,  was  IO,(.K)0  strong.  With  the  reinforce- 
ments came  Generals  William  Howe,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  and  Jt>hu  Burgoyne,  three  officers  ex- 
pc'rienced  in  the  military  tactics  of  Europe,  but 
little  pn^pai-ed  for  service  in  America.  Thus 
strengthened,  (jage  issued  a  proclamation  (June 
12)  of  martial  law,  and  offering  ])ardoii  to  all 
who  should  return  to  their  allegiance,  except- 
ing Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock.  At  that 
time  the  New  England  army  before  Boston 
(presently  to  be  ado])ted  as  a  Continental  army) 
'numbei-ed  about  ir),(K)0  men,  divided  into  thirty- 
six  regiments,  of  which  Massachusetts  furnished 
twenty-s4ivei),  and  the  other  tlmui  New  England 
colonies  three  each.  John  Wliitcomb,  a  colonel 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  Joseph  War- 
ren, President  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  were 
appointed  (June  ir>)  nnijor-generals  ojf  the  Mas- 
sachusetts forces.  Tln^se  pnivincial  troops  com- 
])let.ely  blockaded  liost^m  on  the  land  side,  and 
effectively  In^ld  the  BritiHh  troops  as  priHoners 
on  the  pttninsula.  General  Artemas  Wanl,  the 
military  head  of  Massachusc>tts,  was  regarded, 
by  common  consent,  as  the  commander-in-chief 
of  this  New  England  army.  The  Americans  had 
thrown  n]>  only  a  few  breastworks — a  small  re- 
doubt at  Roxbury,  and  s(une  breastworks  at  the 
foot  of  Prospect  Hill,  in  Cambridge.  The  right 
wing  of  the  besieging  army,  under  General  John 
ThoniaS|  was  at  Roxbury,  consisting  of  4000  Mas- 


sachnsetts  troops,  fonr  artillery  companies,  a  few 
field-pieces,  and  some  heavy  cannons.  The  Rhode 
Island  forces  were  at  Jamaica  Plain,  under  Gen- 
eral Greene,  with  a  regiment  of  Couuecticnt 
troops  under  General  Spencer.  General  Ward 
commanded  the  left  wing  at  Cambridge.  The 
Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  troops  were 
in  the  vicinity.  It  was  made  known  to  the 
Committee  of  Safety  that  General  Gage  had 
fixed  upon  the  night  of  the  18th  of  June  to  sally 
out  and  take  possession  of  and  fortify  Bunker's 
Hill  (an  elevation  not  far  from  Charlestown); 
also  Dorchester  Heights,  sonth  of  Boston.  Both 
of  these  points  would  command  the  town.  The 
eager  provincials  determined  to  anticipate  this 
movement,  and  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
of  Safety  ordered  Colonel  William  Prescott  to 
march,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th,  with  1000 
men,  including  a  company  of  artillery,  with  two 
field -pieces,  to  take  possession  of  and  fortify 
Bunker's  Hill.  This  force,  after  a  prayer  by  Pres- 
ident Langdon,  of  Harvard,  passed  over  Charles- 
town  Neck ;  but,  going  by  Bunker's  Hill,  they  as- 
cended Breed^s  Hill  (much  nearer  Boston),  where 
they  had  a  better  command  of  the  town  and  the 
shipping.  They  had  been  joined  on  the  way  by 
Major  Brooks  and  General  Putnam,  and  by  wag- 
ons laden  with  intrenching  tools.  The  patriot 
troops  worked  incessantly  all  night  under  the 
skilful  engineer  Gridley,  and  at  dawn  a  redonbt 
about  eight  rods  square,  flanked  on  the  right  by 
a  breastwork  which  extended  northwardly  to 
marshy  land,  met  the  bewildered  and  astonish- 
ed gaze  of  the  sentinels  on  the  British  shipping 
in  the  St.  Charles  River.  The  gnus  of  their 
vessels  were  immediately  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  redoubt  on  Breed^s  Hill,  and  the  noise  of 
the  cannonade  aroused  the  sleepers  in  Bost^m. 
The  Americans  on  Breed's  Hill  continued  their 
work  until  eleven  o'clock  on  that  very  hot  June 
morning,  under  an  incessant  shower  of  shot  and 
shell,  with  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions,  after 
having  worked  all  night.  Putnam  bad  removeil 
the  intrenching  tools  at  noon  to  Bunker's  Hill  for 
the  purpose  of  casting  up  intrcnchments  there, 
and  the  right  flank  of  Prescott  was  strengthened 
by  a  few  reinforcements  thrown  int.o  Charles- 
town  at  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill.  On  the 
left  a  fortification  against  mnsket-balls,  com- 
posed of  a  rail  fence  and  new-mown  hay,  was 
hastily  constnicted,  almost  at  the  moment  of 
attack.  The  British  clearly  saw  their  impend- 
ing danger,  and,  to  thwart  it,  picked  corps  of 
their  army,  'SiKH)  strong,  led  by  Genei*als  Howe 
and  Pigot,  embarked  in  boats  from  the  wharven 
in  Boston,  and  landed  at  the  eastern  base  of 
Breed's  Hill.  Meanwhile  the  troops  who  had 
worked  all  night  and  half  of  a  hot  June  day  in 
throwing  up  intronchments  on  Breed's  Hill 
were  not  relieved  by  others,  as  they  should 
have  been.  Colonel  Prescott,  at  first,  did  not 
believe  the  British  would  attack  his  redoubt; 
and  when  lie  siiw  the  movement  in  the  town  he 
felt  assured  that  he  could  easily  repulse  any  as- 
sailants, and  it  was  nine  o'clock  before  he  ap- 
plied to  General  Ward  for  reinforcements.  Put- 
nam had  urged,  early  in  the  morning,  the  send- 
ing of  troops.     Ward,  believing  Cambridge  to 
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bh  tho  point  of  attack,  woJilil  not  consont  to 
•nndiiig  moru  t.hnn  n  part  of  Stark's  Nen  Ha  nip- 
iihire  regiment  at  lirst.  P'iiiitlly  the  remnindur 
was  rant;  also,  t lie  wLole  of  CuJoncl  Keeil'a  ni);- 
■meiit  OD  Charleston-n  Neck  iraa  ordered  to  re- 
inforce PrescDtt.  Genernl  Putnam  nan  on  the 
field,  but  without  troops  or  command.  The 
Hune  WM  the  case  with  General  Warren,  who 
iiastetied  to  tho  scene  of  action  when  the  coii- 
dict  began.  Stark's  re|i;iment  Imk  a  position 
on  the  loft  of  tho  nnfiiiiBlied  breastwork,  but 
two  hnndred  yards  in  the  rear,  ami  iiinler  iin- 
perfrct  curer.  mndo  by  pullini;  lip  a  rail  fence, 
making  parallel  lines  with  the  mils,  and  filling 
the  intervening  spaces  with  netv-inotrn  hay. 
At  a  lilttd  past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
Howe's  great  gnim  moved  towards  tho  rednnbt 
and  openeil  fire  upon  the  works.  They  were 
followed  b;  the  tro»])A  in  two  columns  com- 
manded renpectii  ety  bv  Howe  and  Pigot  1  he 
giiDs  on  the  Bntiah  ships,  and  a  batter)  on 
Copps  Hill  in  Bnst^n  hurled  random  shots  in 
abnodance  on  the  Ainuricuna  on  Breeds  HiU 
The  oc«iip»ntJt  of  the  redoul  (  kept  iilent 
nnlil  the  enemy  had  appniial  eiX  very  uefir 
when  at  the  woiil  firo  '  1  DO  of  the  cull 
c«aleil  patnobs  suddenly  aror.0  and  poured 
«nch  a  lIe«tr^ctl^e  stonn  of  biillits  upon 
the  climlwrs  of  the  green  slope 
that  whole  platoons  uude\un 
cumpai  le^     ncro    [  rout  rat  id 


w  failnl. 


Flags  fell  1.0  tho  ground  like  tnll  lilies  in  a 
meailow.  Tbe  asaailants  fell  back  to  the  shore, 
and  a  ahont  of  triumph  went  np  from  the  re- 
doubt. Some  scnttering  shots  hail  come  fivm 
the  honses  at  Clinrlustown  ;  and  Gage,  infnri- 
at«d  by  the  repulse,  gave  onlera  to  neoA  com- 
bnstibtea  into  thdl  village  and  set  it  on  Are. 
It  was  done,  and  soon  the  town  was  in  flames. 
This  cnoRagrnlion  ndiled  new  horrors  to  tho 
■cene.  The  BritiMh  ngnin  advanced,  and  were 
again  driven  back  to  tlieit  Inuiling-place.  Then 
f>«nrnil  Clinton  passed  over  from  Boston  to 
aid  Howe  and  PiKot.  and  the  troops  were  led  to 
the  aataiilt  a  third  lime.     The  powder  of  the 


Cbultttom  Necli. 
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provincials,  scanty  at  the  beginnini 
Some  Uritish  artillery  planted  pie 
lireuHtwiirk  and  swept  it  from  eml  to  end,  while 
gronsdiers  assailed  the  re<lonbt  on  three  sides 
at  once  and  carried  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayo. 
net.  Stork,  mean  win  In,  had  kept  the  British  at 
bay  at  thu  rail  fence  nutil  the  redunbt  was  car- 
ried, after  which  all  of  tho  snrviving  provincials 
fled  in  good  onler  across  Charlcstowu  Neck,en- 
lilodod  by  the  fire  from  the  vessels  and  floating 
batteries  on  tho  CImiles  Hi  ver,  but  received  very 
little  hurt.  Of  tho  :1000  British  troops  engaged 
in  the  Bght,  10&4  were  killed  or  wounded— a 
proportiouate  loss  whicli  few  battles  can  show. 
The  loss  of  the  provincials  was  450,  killed  and 
wounded.  Among  the  formiT  was  General  War- 
ren, whose  loss  was  irreparable.  He  came  to 
the  redoubt  without  command,  and  did  not  take 
it  from  Prescott  He  fell  as  bu  was  leaving  the 
red  nit  fr  m  the  effecln  of  a  bntlet- wound. 
Th»  nsult  of  the  battle  was  a  substantial  vic- 
ti  n  lor  the  Auiiricans.  Thev  faileil  only  be- 
ammiiiiitinn  failed  It  testetl  the 
ability  of  the  proTincial  army  to 
n  (Lt  a  British  force  in  the  Held ; 
and  so  nnsiitlsfnclfrrnos  the  bat- 
tle to  Iho  British  minislry,  that 
Gugo  n  as  HU|>erBCiled  in  cominanil 
liT  General  Howe  The  general 
impression  at  the  time  was  that 
Ihi  baltle  was  on  Blinker's  Hill, 
and  so  tt  figures  in  history  as  the 
BattlcofBnnkeriHill."  It  was 
fmght  on  Bree<ls  Hill  some  dis- 
from  the  former  The  bat- 
tle was  seen  \n  Ihoiiiuiiids  who 
wtro  on  the  iieighlHinug  hills  and 
the  ruoft  anil  lialcnnies  in  Boston. 
Man>  of  the  siiritatinii  were  deep- 
ly interested,  for  they  had  dear 
relatives  and  friends  in  the  coii. 
diet.      Tho   battle   laittcd   about 

Bniikor'BHiUMonwnent.  The 
ne  of  this 
was  laid  on  the  tiftieth  s 
sary  of  tht>  bottle  (.June  17,lSi»), 
in  the  presence  of  a  vast  tniiltl- 
tnde  of  peoplo.  I^fayette,  then 
on  ft  visit  to  tho  United  Slates,  was  present, 
and  Daniel  Webster  dulivereil  an  oration.  The 
monument  Is  iin  ulwlisk.  and  Htnnds  in  the 
centre  of  tho  ground,  ou  Biped's  Hill,  included 
in  the  old  breastwork.  Its  i<ides  are  precisely 
parallel  with  those  of  the  redoubt.  It  is  built 
of  Qiiincy  gmuite,  and  is  ail  fiTt  in  height. 
Tho  base  of  the  obelisk  is  30  feet  square,  and  at 
tho  spring  of  the  apex  15  feitts  By  a  flight  of 
2K>  stone  steps,  within  the  obelisk,  its  top  may 
lie  reached.  A  chamber  at  tho  top  has  four 
windows,  with  iron  shutters.  Tho  monnment 
was  not  coniple.le<l  until  1B4:(,  when,  on  June  17, 
it  was  dedicated  in  the  pri'seiice  of  rrcsiilenc 
Tylor  and  his  cabinet  and  a  vast  multitude  of 
citizens.  The  city  of  Charlestown  now  snr- 
rounda  the  monuuient.  (See  Bankcr't  Hill,  llal- 
lUo/.} 
Bm^OTDc^  Sir  John,  was  bom  in  England 
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kbont  1730;  Jiod  in  London,  Ang.  4, 1792.  He 
wsa  liberftlly  ediicat'oi],  and  entered  the  uniiy 
at  an  early  age.  While  a  Huliallerii  be  elaiiileH- 
tiuelj-  niainiul  a  duiiKhter  iif  the  Enrl  <>f  Derl>.v, 
wbu  Bulweiiiieiitly  uiili-d  him  iii  acquiring  luili- 
tnry  pnininrioii  and  settled  ilhOQ  a  yenr  upon 
hiuu     Hi)  served  nilU  distinction  in  Purtngul 


in  1768.  The  yfnr  Ijcforp,  lie  was  elected  to 
Farlianteot',  and  ipiined  bin  Heat  an  reiin-Honta- 
liva  of  auollier  bctrouKli,  in  ITGi^,  at  an  ex]ieii>te 
»f  iibunt  ^I.OOO.  In  llio  Letim  of  Jhuim 
(vrliirh  Nee)  bo  van  iwvoruly  liuiidled.  Heine 
a])pninleil  to  n  eoinniaiid  in  Anicricn,  bo  arrived 
at  BoHton  May  25,  1T75;  and  ta  Lord 
Slanlej-  bo  wrote  a  letter  (nhich  was 
)inl>li8lie<l )  giving  a  );ra]ibio  aernnnt  of 
tbo  Itattle  »a  Uiniker'n  (l)ree«l  a)  Hill  In 
December,  1TT6,  lie  returned  to  biiKlaiul 
luid  \rst»  cohiDiiMiioned  lieutenant  |,cn 
itra).  I'lactil  In  coiiMiiiind  of  the  Uiitinli 
forcen  in  Canoiln,  b«  arrived  thin,  earl} 
ia  1777,  and  in  June  he  )ie);nn  at)  unaaion 
■if  the  provinco  of  Xow  York  (rpo  But 
y^ne'ii  InnmioH )  by  way  of  Lake  Cham 
{ilaia  and  Ibe  Hadsita  Valley  Ho  ca]>t 
nnd  Tioondeniffn  (July  5),  and  iinsbed 
oi),  by  way  of  Fort  Biltrard,  ti>  Saratoga 
(»«|it.  IH),  On  tUe  mli  ho  f<mt;lit  an  In 
deuiHive  liultle  on  HemiH'H  IleigUts;  and, 
(mtlie7tli  of  OirolHT,  another  on  nearly 
the  Hoino  Held,  wliero  be  wan  ditfeatt-d. 
Hu  Harrondi'n'd  biit  wholii  anny  (Oct.  17), 
and  retnriieil  to  Kiicbunl,  on  bin  ]wn)li>, 
Mny,  177rt.  Ih-ing  blonietl,  be  Holicited  in 
valii  fiir  u  court-niarlbd  to  try  liia  aim, 
but  he  alily  vindicated  lihnHelf  on  the 
11(H>r  of  Parlianietit,  anil  iinbliidied  (178(1) 
a  narrative  of  bin  i.'aiii)iaiKn  in  Aiueriea 
for  tliv  name  (lurjiUHn.  He  Jiiineil  the  a|i- 
]H«irion,  anil  an  iiielli-i-tiial  (ilteDi)it  naa 
made  in  1779  to  oxdndo  birii  fniin  Parlio- 

n I.    Then  lio  reKittneil  all  liia  a|tiKiitit- 

mnita;  bnt  in  ITtU  li«  wok  nittoreil  to  Mh  nn 
in  the  army,  ami  aj>|H>inti-il  jirivy-eouneillor  a 
eonnnaader-in^ebief  in  Ireland.  He  retired  fr< 
pnlilie  life  in  Vi^.  BurKfiyne  anipiireil  a  ltt< 
arj'  ni{mlati(ni  aa  a  drannitiitt.  Ilin  jilayn  a 
|Miema  were  |>iibliHhi'd  iu  a  collwtion,  in  ti 
I,  in  IMW. 
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Bni^iOTiia  nuBKtaiw  tlia  Patiluta     In  a 

proclamntiou  iwiied  at  Ctowu  Poiut  (Jnly,  1777) 
Biirgnyiie  aaid,  "Let  not  people  oouaider  their 
distance  from  my  camii ;  I  have  bnt  to  give 
Htretcli  to  the  Indian  furoes  under  my  direclinn 
— and  they  amoniit  to  tUonaandB — to  overtake 
the  banded  euemiea  of  Oreat  Britain.  If  the 
frenzy  of  tioalility  abonld  remain,  I  trust  1  oball 
stand  oeqnittod  in  the  eyes  of  Qod  and  niati  in 
oxecutiii);  tlie  vengeance  of  the  state  agaiiut 
the  wilfnloutcnxts." 

Bnrgoyite'B  Campaign.  Lieutenant-general 
Burguyue  wan  in  command  of  the  British  force* 
Id  Canada  iu  17T7.  He  planned  an  invasion  of 
northern  New  York  to  co-operate  with  British 
trooiw  ascending  tliu  Hndsou.  (See  J'iirlt  Clin- 
lon  and  ilontgonrri/J)  He  left  St.  Johns,  on  tbe 
Sotel  (June,  1777}.  with  a  brilliant  and  well-ap- 
pointed aiiny  of  eiKbttlionsand  men,  and  aseeud- 
ed  Lake  Cliumplaiii  in  boatn.  At  the  falla  of 
Ibe  Bouquet  River,  near  tbe  westem  slion  of 
the  lake,  bu  met  about  four  hundred  Indians  in 
council, and  aftei'  n  feaMt (Juuo2I,  1777} be motlo 
a  stirring  B|HH!ch  tn  them.  On  the  1st  of  July 
he  apjieanid  before  Ticonderoga,  which  was  in- 
adc<iniktely  gariisunod.  General  St.  Clair,  in 
Fonimand  Ihei'o,  was  compelled  to  evacnute  tbe 
(KiHt,  with  Alonnt  liulcpoinlonce  opposite  (July 
!>  and  6),  and  Ily  towards  Fort  Edward,  on  tbe 
Up)ier  Hiiditon,  tlitongh  a  portion  of  Vermont. 
In  a  battle  at  Hnlibanlton  (wbicb  see)  tbe  Antec- 
icauH  were  Ix'ali'ii  and  disjienied  by  the  pursuing 
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Brltinh  and  Germans  St  Clair  bad  sent  storea 
in  boats  to  SlciiuHlioranKh  (now  %Vbitchall},  at 
the  bend  of  tlm  lake  Tliese  were  overlukeu 
and  ileatro\ed  by  the  pnrauing  Britiflt  Bui^ 
goytie  priKnod  forwiinl  almost  nnoppniied,  fiw 
tlio  Ainenian  f  reea  were  very  weak.  The  hit- 
ter retrtulL'd  tint  to  lart  EdwKnl,  and  then 
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fcniiliially  domi  tbe  HndMm  almoit  to  Albany. 
Till)  Britisli  advanced  but  alowly,  fur  tlie  Aiiier- 
icauB,  iliidur  tbe  coiiimaud  uf  Genentl  Pliili[) 
IScbli;^1er,  baraaaed  tbem  at  every  step.  Au 
MXIieilitioii  aeut  by  Biirf^oyue  to  capture  at-ores 
aud  CHltle,  aud  procure  boraes  iii  Ibia  region 
luid  at  Efeiiiiitigton,  Vt.,  was  dcrualed  iu  a  bat- 
tie  at  HuiwiuL,  N.  Y.  (An),''  16).  )>y  a  futce  baa- 
tily  gattivKd  iiuder  Genenil  Stark.  Already 
aiintlivr  hivudhig  force  of  BritisU  rrgiilaiii,  Co- 
iiaiUun»,  Tories,  aud  ludiaiis,  under  Culouel  St. 
Ijtger,  nbicb  ivua  wut  by  Bnrgiiyiii',  by  way  of 
Oiwvi^,  to  nmrcli  down  the  Mohatvk  Vulley  and 
meet  t1i«  latt«r  at  Albany,  had  been  defeated  in 
a  battle  at  Oiiakaiiy  (Aug.  6).  Schuyler  was 
aii|ierBed«l  by  Gates  (see  Si:kiisttr  and  Gatet)  in 
coiniuanil  of  tlie  iiiirthcni  itrniy.  Oaten  funued 
u  furtilieU  CBUip  uu  Beiiiis'a  Heigbtti  to  opposv 
ibe  ouwai-d  Diarcli  uf  Uurguyne  down  tbe  Hinl- 
soii  Vuliey.  Tliere  lie  was  attacked  (Sept.  19) 
by  tbe  llritiHli ;  and,  after  a  severe  battle,  tliH 
laitrr  retired  to  tbeir  camp  ciu  tbe  lieighlH  of 
Saratoga  (now  Suhuylen'ille)  tn  await  tlin  a(>- 
prnacb  nf  Sir  Heury  Clinton  fruin  New  York. 
Tbe  latter  captured  fortii  on  Ibe  Hudaon  Higli- 
liiuds,  and  sent  marauding  eipeditiong  np  tlie 
river  tliat  burned  Kingat^m.  Agiiiu  Uurgoyue 
advanced  to  attack  Gates.  He  was  defeated 
(Oct. 7),  aud  agaiu  retire<l  to  bis  cani|i.  Fiuil- 
iiig  it  InipoKsiUle  to  retreat,  go  forward,  or  re- 
luaiD  quiet,  he  snrrendered  liis  nbole  army  aud 
its  splendid  appointmeuta,  (Jet.  17, 1777. 

Borka  .£daxl's,  wae  bom  in  Galway,  Ire- 
land, iu  1743  i  died  in  Cbarlestou,  S.  C,  Milrch  3, 
IMH.  He  was  educated  nttit.  OmeiDfur  a  priest; 
emigrnleil  to  Sontb  Carolina,  and  tbere  engaged 
with  tbe  patriots  in  their  couflict  witb  Great 
Britain.  lie  was  a  lawyer,  and  iu  177S 
made  a  Judge  of  tile  Supreme  Court  of  Soutb 
Carolina.  He  nerved  two  years  in  tbu  nrniy 
was  in  Congress  (1789-91);  and  after  servinj. 
iu  tbe  Btat«  Legislat n re,  be  became  cbancellor 
of  the  comraonweallli  awbile  before  his  death. 
Judge  Burke  was  a  tliorongh  Rupiiblican,  and 
wrote  a  famons  pamphlet  aguinst  the  "Cii 
nali  Society"  («bicb  see)  that  wns  trannlated 
ill  to  French  by  Mirabean.and  used  by  biin  1 
niiieb  effect  diiriug  tbe  French  Revulnl 
Burke  opposed  its  aristocratic  features.  He 
alsu  oppoeed  tlie  Matioual  Constitntiou,  fearing 
conaolidated  power. 

Bnrkfl^  Edhuxd.  Born  in  Dublin,  June  1, 
1730;  died  at  BeaconsHeld,  Eng.,  July  9,  1797. 
He  was  one  of  fifteen  children  of  bis  father, 
Bicbonl  Burke,  an  attorney,  and  was  desceiideil 
from  the  Nurman  De  Burghs,  wbo  early  settled 
in  Ireland.  Ho  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (1743) ;  atnilieil  law,  and  iu  I'bS  be  pnli- 
llslied  bis  famous  essny  on  The  Sublime  iiud  Beau- 
Hfml.  In  1758-59  he  anil  DoilHley  eslablislml 
the  Animat  Bapiler;  and  in  1765  be  wua  ma<le 
•ecretary  to  Premier  Rockiughani,  He  entered 
PBrliameiit  in  1766.  There  be  took  an  active 
and  brilliant  part  in  debates  on  the  American 
questiiiu,  and  always  in  favor  of  tbe  Americans, 
ailvnrating  their  cause  with  rare  eloquence,  In 
1771  be  was  appoluttsd  agent  for  tbu  oulouy  of 
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New  York.  He  lost  some  popularity  by  adro- 
ciiting  tbe  claims  of  the  Boman  Catholics  in 
17W,  uud  opposing  tlie  policy  of  roprosiiing  tbe 
trade  of  Ireland.  During  tbe  brief  niliuioiittra- 
tiou  of  tlie  Rocklugham  ministry  iu  1782,  be  was 
a  inemlier  of  the  privy  council  and  paymaster 
of  the  forces.     Taking  a  pniniiucut  part  iu  tbe 
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India,  he  began  the  prosecntio 
governor  Warren  Haotings  early  iu  17y6.  ma 
labors  iu  behalf  of  India  in  that  protracted  trial 
were  immense,  though  tbe  impeachment  of  Hast- 
ings was  not  effectcil.  His  great  work  eutitle<I 
IteflectioBi  on  the  Baoliition  in  France  appeared  iu 
1790.  As  a  statesman  and  thinker  and  clear 
writer  E^lmnnd  Burke  bad  few  superiors.  His 
iflusi  powers  were  remarkable,  and  he 
of  the  siiNpeeteil  antbora  of  tbe  Letter* 
I  (wbicb  see). 

Bnrka,  Thouas,  Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
was  bom  in  Ireland  aliimt  1747 ;  dinl  at  HitlN- 
bi>rongh,N.C.,Dec.2,17l%  He  came  toVinrinin 
when  seventeen  years  old,  and  in  timecugngeil 
in  the  practice  of  medicine.  Tlieii  he  stndiii) 
law,  and  in  1774  moved  to  Hillsborongb.  He 
bad  written  ngainet  the  stamp  act  am)  otiier 
olinoxioiw  mensiires,  iind  be  took  a  conspicnons 
l>art  in  politics  in  Nortli  Carolina.  He  wus  a 
member  of  the  Proviucial  Congreaa  in  1776; 
was  enfrn^d  a  short  time  in  the  urmy,  and  wns 
A  member  of  Congress  fram  Di-cember,  I7T6,  un- 
til early  in  171^1,  when  he  was  chosen  governor 
of  tbe  stat^t.  In  ij|e]>tenil>er  uf  that  year  he  was 
seized  by  Tories,  and  kejiC  a  pviaouer  on  Jaiiiea 
Island,  near  Charleston,  four  moliMls ;  after 
which  he  was  n-gnlarly  eichuiiged,  rcsniiiiil  liin 
duties  uf  governor,  but  soou  retired  to  private 
life. 

Bnrlingamo,  Anson,  diplomatist,  wns  born 
nt  New  Berlin,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  14, 
1820 ;  died  in  St.  1'eten.bnr)-,  Knssia,  Feb.  23, 
1«0.  His  fatlur,  a  farmer,  removed  to  S.neea 
County,  Ohio,  wheu  Ausou  was  three  yearn  of 
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ago.  Ten  years  later  tlie  family  were  in  Michi- 
gHU.  Anson  entered  the  University  of  Michi- 
);an  in  1837,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1846. 
Ho  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Boston,  and  sub- 
sequently became  an  active  member  of  the  **  Free 
Soil  Party*'  (which  see),  acquiring  a  wide  repu- 
tation iiH  an  efl'eetivo  speaker.  In  184^-50  he 
was  in  Europe.  In  1K')3  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  MassacliUKotts  Senate,  and  became  an 
active  supporter  of  the  '*  American  I*arty"  in 
1854,  by  which  he  was  elected  to  Congress  the 
same  year.  Mr.  Burlingame  assisted  in  the 
Ibrmation  of  the  Republican  party  in  1855-50; 
and  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  de- 
haters  in  Congress  on  that  side  of  the  House. 


command  captured  at  the  Beaver  Dams  (wliich 

see). 

Burnet  (Governor)  and  Maaaaotniaatta. 
Governor  William  Burnet  having  served  aa 
chief  magistrate  of  Now  York  and  New  Jersey 
acceptably  in  general,  ho  went  to  Boston  (July 
13,  1728)  with  the  commission  of  governor  of 
Massachusetts.  Ho  was  received  with  unusual 
pomp.  This  show  he  urged  in  his  speech  as  u 
pr<iof  of  their  ability  to  give  a  liberal  Bup|M)rt 
to  his  government,  and  acquainted  them  with 
the  king*s  instructions  to  him  to  insist  upon  an 
established  salary,  and  his  intention  to  ailhere 
to  it.  The  Asbcuibly  at  once  took  an  attitnde  of 
opposition  to  the  governor.     They  voted  him 


St'verely  criticising  Preston  S.  Brooks  for  hisj^noo  to  enable  him  to  manage  public  affairs, 
attack  upon  Charles  Sumner  (which  see),  the  I  „mi  ^o  defray  his  expenses  in  going  there.  The 
South  Car<»liuian  challenged  him  to  tight  a  duel.  |  ^r„venior  declared  himself  dissatisfied,  and  would 
He  promptly  accepted  the  challenge,  proposed  „ot  consent  to  their  nrsolve,  as  it  was  "contrary 
rilles  as  the  weapons,  and  Navy  Island,  just  to  his  ninjesty^s  instructions."  The  Assembly 
above  Niagara  Falls,  as  the  i»lace  of  contiict.  appealed  to  their  charter,  granted  bv  King  Will- 
BnH.ks  declined  to  go  there,  and  the  matter  was  j  ia,„,  and  refused  to  vote  a  fixed  salary.  A  epir- 
dropped.  In  March,  IHTil,  President  Lincoln  ap-  ite<l  contest  in  writing  ensued.  In  one  of  his 
pointed  Mr.  Burlingame  minister  to  Austria,  communications  the  governor  threatenwl  the 
He  having  spoken  in  favor  of  Hungarian  iiide- ,  ,.,,ij„,y  ^..jjh  j],,.  i„^  of  their  charter.  They  re- 
IKiudence.  the  AuKtriau  governmeut  Refused  to  '  ,„j^i„j.,,  jj^m,  "becauMs"  thev  said,"it  is  the  un- 
reeeive  him,  and  he  was  sent  as  amhassador  to  \i„„i,tj.,i  ^ight  of  all  Englishmen,  by  Magna 
China.  Then,  he  carried  for wanl  important  no-  jcharta,  to  raise  and  dispose  of  money  fi.r  the 
gotiations;  and  when,  in  1867,  he  announced  to   ,,^^x^Vlc  s<»rvice  of  their  own  free  acconl,  without 


the  Chinese  government  his  intention  of  return- 1  compulsicm."     At  a  town  -  meeting  in  Boston, 
ing  home,  Prince  Kung,  the  regent  (»f  theeiniure,  -  anring  the  controviTsy,  a  unanimous  declaration 


oflere<l  to  npitoint  him  special   ambassador  to 
the  irnite<I  States  and  the  great  Euro]ieun  pow 
ers,  for  the  piirposo  of  framing  treaties  of  amity 


was  made  that  the  jieople  of  that  town  were 
opposed  to  st^ttling  a  fixed  salary  on  the  gover- 
nor.    That  otlicial  then   adjourned  the  Legis- 


with  thost^  nations.  This  high  honor  Mr.  Bur-  I  i^j^nre  to  Salem,  remarking,  in  his  message  for 
lingame  accepted;  and  at  the  head  of  a  reti-  ^^^^^^  purpose,  that  th«^  inten>osition  of  towns 
nue  of  Chinese  ofHcials,  he  arrived  in  the  United  ■  ^,.,jj,  a  j^  „eedlos8  and  officious  step,  better  adapt- 
States  in  March,  18C>f'.  Frtun  his  own  country  ^.^i  <„  ,i,,.  republic  of  Holland  than  to  a  British 
Mr.  Burlingame  proceeded  on  his  roving  om-  ,  ^,,j,j.ti,„tio„."  The  Assembly  adhered  to  their 
bassy  to  Enghmtl,  France,  Denmark,  Sweden,  I  ,,,.t^,rmination,  and  the  governor  was  compelled 
Holland,  and  Prussia.  He  was  well  n*eeived,  .  ^^^  y'n^\({^ 
and  he  negotiated  treaties  with  all  but  France. 


He  had  just  entered  upon  negotiations  at  St. 


Burnet,  William,  bom  at  the  Hague,  Hol- 


INitersburg.earlv  in  l^CO,  when  he  diedof  piieu-  ^«"*^'  »"  March,  ItJHH,  when  William  of  Orange 
luoiiia  after  nn  illness  of  only  a  few  days.  ,  ("fl<'iwards  William  111.  of  England)  became  his 

Burlington  Heighta  and  York,  Expedition  Kt»<lt"t»»<?r  at  baptism.  He  was  a  son  of  Bisho]» 
TCI  (lHi:i).  The  British  maintained  for  s«.me  H""»<*t.  He  became  engaged  in  the  South  Sea 
time  a  fortitied  camp  at  Burlington  Heights,  at  .  HP^'f'ilations  (see  Law's  .Scheme),  which  involved 
the  western  end  of  Lake  Ontario.  There  thev  ' '"»»  pecuniarily,  and,  to  retrieve  his  fortune,  bo 
made  a  depositiuy  of  stores;  and  to  capture  re^'^ived  the  appointment  of  governor  of  the 
these  an  expedition, composed  of  tlinre  hundred  <-«»J<>ni<*H  <>t'  New  York  and  Now  Jersey.  He  ar- 
land  troops,  uinler  C(»lonel  Wintield  Scott,  homo  '  "^'*^<1  "»  ^'«^^'  York  in  September,  1720.  Becom- 
hy  the  tieet  of  Coinin«Mlore  Chauneey,  left  the  "'J^j  unpopular  there,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Niagara  Kiver,  July  28,  1H13.  K«»vernments  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
The  usual  f«-ehle  guard  over  the  stores  had  just  »^"re.  He  arrived  at  Boston  hi  July,  1728,  and 
iK'en  reinfoieed.  Convinct'd  that  their  forces  **<»*"»  became  involved  in  disputes  with  the  Aa- 
w«»ro  insuflicient  to  seize  the  i^rizes,  Scott  and  w'"»lj^v  about  his  salary.  (See  Burnet  and  Mai- 
Chauneey  conelude.l  to  attack  York,  from  which  w'^*""'"*)  That  binly  was  tiriu,  and  the  gover- 
the  British  reiiifoi cements  had  just  been  sent.  »"»r  ^^'"^  <^«"ipflied  to  yield.  In  person  he  was 
The  tleet  bore  th«?  troi»i»s across  the  lake, and  en-  ,  ^''O*  commanding  ;  was  frank  in  manner,  and 
tered  the  harbor  of  York  on  July  M.  Scott  «d'  re»<b'  wit.  Governor  Burnet  died  Sept.  7, 
lauded  his  troops  without  opjKmition  ;  took  pos-    l'*U. 

sessiiui  of  the  place;  burned  the  barracks,  pub-  |  Bumaide,  AMBitoflK  EvKRKTT,  was  bom  at 
lie  ston>-houses  and  stores,  and  eleven  trans-  Liberty,  Ind.,  May  2*3,  1K24.  Ho  graduated  at 
|)orts;  dchtroyed  tive  ])ieces  (tf  caniKiii,  and  bore  West  I'oint  in  lf<\7,  and,  as  a  inemlier  of  a  corps 
away  as  spoils  one  heavy  gnu  and  a  consider-  of  artillery,  acctmipauied  (General  Patterson  to 
able  <piantity  of  Hour.  They  ftuind  in  York  Mexico  the  same  year.  Afterwanls  he  was  in 
(Toronto)  the  sick  and  wounded  of  B<er8tlcr*s  .  charge  of  a  squadron  of  cavalry  in  New  Mexico; 
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■not  qoarterniBatrr  of  tho  M<tiicnn  liuiindary 
Cummiuiuu  in  1B&0-5I ;  mtlKiitd  iu  ltJS3;  es- 
t*blii)bed  a  miuiarHctur;  of  linwuh-laailiiig  rifles 
fbia  own  iDvention)  iu  Khndo  Islaiiil;  acid  vaa 
un  alHc«r  of  tbe  IllinniH  Ceutral  KaJIroMl  Com- 
luiny  iTb«D  the  Civil  Wur  begau.     He  wciit  into 


tliat  conflict  as  colonel  of  tbe  Firat  Sliode  M- 
un<i  Volunteers.  For  f;tioil  wrvico  at  the  battle 
«f  HuII'r  Knn,  be  was  uiaik  (Aii|;.6, 1H61)  major- 
firii^ral  of  volanteers.  llu  cniiiinanileil  tlie  ex- 
iwtlitlim  tbat  captured  Ruaiioke  IhIbikI  (whicb 
M^)  iu  February,  ItMH;  ulwi  of  Mcwberu  aud 
Uraofurt.  He  was  called  to  Vii't(i:iia  ufl«r  the 
cbiHe  »f  the  cnmiiaign  ou  the  Peuinaiila,  and 
waM  active  and  skilful  as  a  ciii'pn  cuiunian<ier  in 
iiiniiy  of  tbe  moot  iui]H>rtant  uiiUtary  eveiita  of 
the  war.  Genvral  Buriiitide  nerved  io  tlie  cani- 
imigii  in  Maryland  nuder  McCIelUn,  nii<l  ntM  in 
the  l>att)«a  at  South  Hoiintniu  and  Autietam. 
Uti  Nov.  7,  l&a,  be  Biipermxled  McClellan  in 
command  of  the  Anuy  of  Ihu  r<it«mac.  Fail- 
ing  of  success  in  hi«  attack  utKin  Ijcu  at  Freder- 
ickshnrj;  (December,  I(^),  be  rcsit^ued,  and  was 
Hucreedwl  by  Geueral  Hooker  (see  Ftvdtrida- 
burg)  In  JauDai?,  lites.  AwiiKned  to  the  com- 
mand of  tbe  Deimrtment  of  Iha  Ohio  in  Hay,  he 
was  active  there  iu  siiiipreasinK  tlie  diHiiiyal 
cleinenra  in  tbat  rcBioii.  In  the  full  ho  freed 
East  TeunesB<>e  of  CoiifeileTate  <lo[uitiati<in, 
wbcre  lie  fuiighl.  Lon)^treet.  He  wait  in  com- 
mand of  bis  old  corps  (tbe  Niiilii)  in  Grant's 
canipaiKii  against  Richmond  in  lMti4-65,  whore 
he  perfonned  iuijMirlant  work.  He  iTBignod 
April  15,  18^  III  Ia66  Ocneral  Bnrnsiile  was 
rlrcted  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  and  was 
twirr  re-elected.  BeiiiK  in  Eiiroixi  in  the  fall 
of  l!^0,  be  was  adtiiittHi  within  the  German 
ami  French  lines  aronud  Parin,  and  iiiefTectiial- 
ly  endeavored  to  mediate  butnovu  the  bellij;er- 

Bamt  Com  Creak,  Battlr  or.  Peter 
McQueen,  a  half-hlooit  Creek  Inilian  of  Talla- 
baimcc,  was  a  flery  leader  amoni;  tlie  war  party 
of  that  nation,  wherein  civil  war  wos  ra);iii);  in 
the  spring  of  1813.  This  wnr  Tccnnitlia  hod 
stirred  np,  and  the  whole  Creek  uatiun  boil  be- 
come a  seething  caldron  of  pansiuii.    A  British 


squadron  in  the  Gnlf  held  friendly  interconrva 
with  the  Spanish  autborities  at  I'ensacula.  To 
that  port  McQueen  and  three  hundred  follow- 
ers, with  pack-horses,  went  to  get  supplies  aud 
convey  tbom  to  tho  war  party  iu  Iho  interior. 
That  party  was  inimical  tu  tho  white  peopln 
settled  iu  that  nation,  and  it  wns  tbe  dnty  of 
the  military  in  that  region  to  protect  the  lat- 
ter. This  protection  v/aa  not  furnislieil,  and 
the  white  iuhaUitanta  and  tho  peace  party 
among  the  Creeks  prepaml  tu  <lefend  them- 
selves. Colonel  James  Caller  called  out  the 
militia  to  intercept  McQueen.  There  wns  a 
prompt  response,  and  Caller  set  ont  with  a  ftiw 
followers.  He  inarched  towards  the  Florida 
frontier,  joined  ou  tho  way  by  tbe  fainans  bor- 
ilerer  Captain  Sam  Uale  and  Qfly  men,  wlio 
were  engaged  in  tlie  construction  of  a  fort. 
He  was  now  joined  by  others  from  Teclsaw 
Lake  and  Littlu  River  under  varions  leaden. 
Caller's  command  now  nnmberml  about  one 
huudre<l  and  eighty  men,  in  small  companies, 
well  mounteil  on  good  frontier  horses,  and  pro- 
vided with  rides  and  shot-guns.  Setting  ont  on 
the  main  route  for  Pensacola  on  the  tuoming 
of  July  37  (laiS),  they  found  McQueen  eucani|>- 
e<l  upon  a  peninsula  foniieil  by  the  windings  of 
Itiimt  Corn  Creek,  It  was  resolve<l  to  attack 
him.  McQueen  and  bis  party  were  anrprlseil, 
but  they  fought  diw)>erately  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  fled  towanlii  the  creek.  Tho  tide  then 
turned.  McQueen  and  his  Indians  arose  from 
un  ambusb  with  horrid  yells  and  fell  upon  less 
than  one  buudred  of  Caller's  men.  Uale  was 
severely  wunnde<l,  but  kept  oji  fighting.  Over- 
whelming nuinlxtrs  at  length  coinl>elled  Culler's 
foree  to  retreat.  They  lle<l  iu  d  isorder,  many 
of  them  leaving  tbeir  borxes  behind  them.  Viu- 
biry  rested  with  tho  hostile  (Greeks.  Only  two 
of  Caller's  couiniaud  were  killed  and  fifteen 
n-onuded.  Tlie  battle  of  Itumt  Com  Creek  wan 
the  first  iu  the  Creek  wnr,  a  conflict  which 
ruined  tbat  nation.    (See  Crtrlv.) 

Bntr,  Aaron,  I>resiilent  of  tbe  College  of  N>w 
Jersey,  was  bom  at  Fairlield,Couii.,Jau.4,171ft; 
died  Sept. 24, 17&7.  He  was  of  Genuan  descent; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  iu  17J5;  and  was  or- 
dained hy  the  presbytery  of  East  Jetsey  a  min- 
ister of  the  Onapcl  in  1737.  He  becauie  a  pastor 
at  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  be  wan  chiefly  instru- 
muutal  iu  founding  the  College  of  New  Jeivey 
(now  Princeton),  and  waa  elected  its  first  presi- 
dent in  174t*.  In  175S  be  niarrietl  a  danghlor 
of  Jonathan  Edwanli.  Ibe  iiirtajihysician.  In 
1754  he  accompanied  Wbilelield  to  Boston. 

Bdit,  Aaron',  wns  bom  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Feb. 
6,1756;  ilitil  on  Staleu  Inland,  S<'pt.  14,  ItOB. 
He  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  President  of 
theCollegi>  of  New  Jersey  (IVincelon),  audof  a 
daughter  of  thu  oniinrnt  Ihvologiaii  Jonalhan 
Edwards.  When  nineteen  yoaia  of  agp,  he  en- 
tered the  Cuntiiu-ntal  anny.at  Cumbriilge,  uh  d 
private  soldier,  aud  as  such  acconipaniud  Arnold 
in  his  expedition  to  Quebec  (which  see).  From 
the  line  of  that  expedition,  iu  the  wihlernnui, 
Arnold  sent  him  with  dcs]>atches  to  GenernI 
Montgomery,  at  Montreal,  where  he  entered  tbe 
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niilitnry  famil;  of  tbat  ofBcer  as  hin  aide-tle- 
caiiip,  with  tlie  rank  of  cuiitnin.  OfTemlnl  lie- 
cauwi  ch«cke<l  liy  Uoiilpinii^ry  in  liia  oflHcioiiR- 
urmtt,  he  left  bis  atafl",  uiifl  Joined  Ariiolil's  on  the 
iiltlhtof  Ibe  M6aaU  on  Qiwliec  (L)ec.30anrt  31, 
1775).  He  was  with  Arnnlil  nheii  the  latter 
wna  wnniided  in  that  Hwaiilt,  aixl  nae  bis  act- 
iug  brigaile  lunjor  fur  a  nbile.      He   lelt  the 
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RepmeDlatives  decideil  the  choice  fn  tmrorot 
Jefferson  ou  the  tliirty-siith  ballot,  and  Biirr 
became  Vice- Prenideut.  In  July,  1904,  he  killeil 
AlcxBiiiler  Uatuilton  in  a  dnel ;  and  the  next 
year  bo  undertook  bia  mad  and  myalerioiiB  en- 
terprise ill  the  West,  n-Jiich  resnited  in  liis  trial 
fur  trenson.  (8ve  Bmt't  Mytteriout  Ezpeditiim.) 
Actinritofl.lie  went  to  England  (1808)  ainl  soDgb  t 
to  eii)iago  that  or  some  otlier  Enmpean  fcoverii- 
nieut  ill  bis  projfct  for  reTolutionising  Mexico. 
Pressed  by  liis  creditors,  bo  lived  a  Diixeroblv 
life,  in  poverty,  in  London  anil  Pari*.  Becom- 
ing snbJMt  to  Buaplciuii  in  London  aa  a  Freucli 
spy,  lie  was  driven  from  the  country,  and  took 
i-el'uge  in  Ph]4s.  Finally,  after  long  sullcitn- 
tioiis,  lie  nbtuined  leave  to  return,  and  apjieared 
in  New  York  in  1813,  wbere  lio  reauuie<l  tbu 
practice  of  law;  but  be  lived  in  coniparativu 
poverty  and  obsfriirity  nntil  1834,  when,  at  thu 
nge  of  seventy- eight,  lie  married  lladanie  Ju- 
inel,  n  wealthy  woman  in  New  York,  wilb  wfaoni 
lie  lived  only  a  short  time,  when  tliey  were  aep- 
nrnti'd.  Bnrr'slirst  wife  wss  the  widow  of  Gener- 
iil  AiiKiistine  Prevost,  by  wlioni  he  bad  a  ilaiigi)- 
lev,  Themlosia.  Stie  became  an  acconiplisbeil 
\vi>nian,  and  the  wife  of  Govenior  Allslnii,  of 
Sontii  Carolina.  She  left  Ciiarlpstno  (1012}  in  a 
vi'HHel  to  visit  Iter  father  in  New  York,  and  waa 
iit'ver  hearil  of  afterwards.  Unrr  was  small  Jit 
slatnre,  of  great  ability,  and  fascinating  in  niati- 


n'bile 
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army  In  Canada,  and  joined  the  military  family 
of  Wasbington,  at  New  York,  in  May,  lT7<i,  with 
tbe  rank  of  iiiajitr.  Diaaatialied  with  that  posi- 
tion, he  left  it  in  the  v<iurae  uf  a  few  weeks  aud  . 
took  a  similar  |Hialli»n  on  Oetieral  Piitnani's ! 
Htalf.  He  wan  active  in  the  events  connected 
wilb  tlie  lU'fenco  and  abaiidonmi-nt  of  Ibe  city  . 
of  New  York  iu  177fi;  and  in  1TT7  lie  beramo  I 
lientenaiit-colonel  of  Maleolni'M  regiment.  Bnrr 
dlHtingnUlied  himself  in  the  buttle  iifMunnioiitb 
in  17714,  where  he  coniniaiult'd  a  brigade  in  Stir- 
ling's division.  During  the  winliT  of  17T>«-7a 
he  wns  Ktalioncd  in  Westihet-ter  Connty,  N.  Y. ' 
For  n  short  lime  be  waa  tn  couimiind  of  tite' 
IHNit  at  West  Point,  bnt,  on  acronut  of  ill-bealtb, 
be  left  Ibe  nriny  in  Marvli,  1770.  Burr  was  a 
bom  intriguer,  and  was  naturally  drawn  tow- 
ards lA-e  and  itates,  anil  liecanie  a  iinrlisan  in 
llwlr  si'bemea  for  injuring  tlie  n-pntulion  of 
Washington.  (H<-o  Camms'ii  Cabal.]  He  had 
l>ecn  delected  by  tbe  coninmndev-in-cbief  in  im- 
moralities, and  ever  afterwards  In^  aflecleil  to 
(leapiM!  Ibe  niililar}-  character  of  WuHlihigton. 
He  began  to  practise  Ian  at  Alliany  in  t7l«t,li»t 
removed  to  N'en  York  tlH-  next  year.  Entering 
tbe  arena  «f  politicH,  he  was  chosen  a  nu-nilier 
of  tl«'  New  Yi.ik  Legislntiin?  in  17H4,  ami  again 
iu  ITtM.  In  \7r9  lie  was  iipiH>iiite<l  ailjntant- 
Keneral  of  ibe  slate,  and  eouimisNioniT  of  ruvo- 
Inlioiiarv  claims  in  ITtll.  A  nn-mber  of  the 
ITniteil  (Slates  Senate  from  ITlll  till  n<IT,  l{nrr| 
was  a  ciiiiN)iiciions  Ih-mouralic  leader  in  that 
iHHly;  and  in  the  Presidentinl  eleetion  in  ItWO 
lia  and  Thomas  Jelfersim  bail  an  eiiniil  nnniber 
of  volea  io  tbe  electoral  college.    Tbe  House  of 


niyKteriniis  sebeine  of  o]>ei'atious  iMyonJI  llin 
monntaiiiH.  Aaron  Bnrr  trieil  to  enlist  the  ayni- 
pathics  and  r(i-i>|>eration  itf  all  the  leailing  nial- 
coiitenis  in  the  country.  Among  these  wai 
General  William  Eaton,  who  had  returned  frani 
tbe  Barbary  Stales  (see  TripoN,  War  with)  angry 
with  bis  gov  en  I  me  lit.  In  Washington  dnriiig 
the  wiiitiT  of  V^JG-O,  Ilnrr  sought  and  obtained 
fH-qiieiit  JutercourKe  with  Eaton,  and  tried  to  in- 
cn-aMj  bis  ill-witi  towards  the  government.  He 
infonned  him  that  he  was  oi^aniiing  an  expedi- 
lion  against  Mexico,  and  asked  him  to  Join  in  it. 
Under  the  liii]ires8ion  that  it  was  aecretly  coun- 
tenanced by  the  national  government,  Eaton 
agreed  to  elnse.  At  Icngtli  Burr,  believing  be 
bail  the  entire  contideiiee  of  Eaton,  lold  Lim  of 
a  project  lie  eiilcrtained  of  revolnlioniiing  Iho 
Western  conntry,  separuling  it  fhini  tlie  Union, 
and  establishing  a  rnunareby,  of  which  he  was 
to  be  sovereign.  New  Orleans  was  to  be  tbe 
capital ;  and  to  fiinher  extend  bis  enter|irise,  a 
forre  was  to  ln>  organized  on  tbu  MissisBippi 
that  shinild  seiiH<  a  )iorlion  (or  tlie  wliule)  of 
tile  Spanish  provinces  in  Mexico.  He  asanietl 
Eaton  tliat  Wilkinson,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  ITniieil  States  Army,  was  ongageil  in  tlie  en- 
terpriup,  and  wonbl  doiiblless  be  able  to  cany 
wilb  bini  the  regular  troops  on  the  Wesleni 
waters,  where  they  wonht  be  reinforced  by  t*il 
or  tv^elvu  IhonHnml  volunteers.  Bnrr  (so  Eaton 
assertiil)  said  tliat,  if  be  could  secure  tbe  mn- 
roqiM — tile  only  trooiis  stationed  at  Wanb- 
n— and  gain  over  tbe  naval  commanatenv 
Trnxton,  Preble,  Decatur,  ami  others,  lie  voold 
Inrn  Congrctia  init  of  diHirs, assassinate  tbePrea- 
ideut,  seize  ou  tbe  Treasury  and  nary,  and  de- 
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clare  bimaelf  the  Protector  (like  Cromwell)  of 
an  euergetic  govern meut.  Eaton,  satisfied  thut 
Bnrr  waa  a  dangerous  man,  waited  on  the  Pres- 
ident and  recommended  Jeflersou  t-o  appoint 
him  to  some  foreign  mission,  intimating  that  if 
he  were  not  so  dispose<l  of  there  would  soon  be 
a  revolution  in  the  Western  country.  But  Jef- 
ff  rson  would  not  doubt  the  attachment  ^f  the 
Western  |)cople  to  the  Union. 

Burr  and  Tmxton.  To  Conmiodore  Tnix- 
toii,  who  was  soui'ed  by  what  he  deemed  to  be 
hanl  treatment  by  his  government,  Burr  pro- 
posed, in  the  winter  of  1805-6,  a  naval  expedi- 
tion against  the  Spanish  provinces  on  our  sonth- 
weatern  border.  He  told  Trnxton  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  war  with  Spain,  he  intended  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  goveniment  in  Mexico,  and 
that  Wilkinson  and  greater  men  than  he  were 
engaged  in  it.  He  apjtroached  Truxt4)n,  and 
also  Decatur,  on  the  subject  several  times;  but 
when  the  former  found  that  the  government 
did  not  favor,  nor  was  cognizant  of  such  a  move- 
ment, he  refused  to  have  any  further  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject.  Yet  Burr  represented  to 
\Vilkins<»n  that  Trnxton  would  co-operate.  (See 
Burr's  Mysterious  Expedition.) 

Burr'B  Mysteiiotui  Expedition.  In  March, 
1605,  Burr's  term  of  office  of  Vice-President  end- 
ed, and  he  descended  to  private  life  an  utterly 
mined  man.  But  his  ambition  and  his  love  of 
intrigue  were  as  strong  as  ever,  and  he  con- 
ceived schemes  for  personal  aggrandizement 
and  pecuniary  gain.  It  was  the  general  belief, 
at  that  time,  in  our  country  that  the  Spanish 
inhabitants  of  Louisiana  would  not  quietly  sub- 
mit to  our  government.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  belief,  and  the  restlessness  of  many  of  the 
inbabit-ants  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  he 
conceived  some  daring  schemes  (none  fully  de- 
veloped) of  military  o{)erations  in  that  region, 
which  he  attempted  to  carry  out  inmied lately 
after  he  left  office.  W^ith  several  nominal  ob- 
jects in  view,  Burr  started  for  the  Mississippi 
Valley  in  company  with  General  Wilkinson,  who 
went  to  take  possession  of  his  office  of  governor 
of  the  Louisiana  Territory,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed.  At  Pittsburgh  Burr  started  in  a  ves- 
sel called  an  *^  ark,''  in  which  were  tit  ted  up  con- 
veniences for  a  long  voyage.  Wilkinstni  was 
not  ready,  and  the  impatient  Burr  proceeded 
without  him.  He  stopped  at  Blennerhassett's 
Island,  nearly  opposite  Marietta,  then  inhabited 
by  a  wealthy  and  accomplishecl  Irish  gentleman 
of  that  name,  who  had  created  there  a  paradise  , 
for  himself.  (See  Blennerhassett.)  He  had  a! 
pleasant  mansion,  enriched  by  books,  adorned  \ 
with  ]iaintings,  enlivened  by  music,  and  pre- 
gideil  over  by  a  lovely  and  accomplished  wife. 
Burr  laid  before  Herman  Blennerhassett  a  brill- 
iant vision  of  wealth  and  power,  in  a  scheme 
of  conquest  or  revolution,  which  captivated  him 
and  fired  the  ambition  that  lay  in  the  bosom  of  , 
his  wife.  They  engaged  in  Burr's  scheme,  what-  , 
ever  it  may  have  been,  with  anlor,  and  were  to- 
tally ruined  thereby.  The  story  of  Paradise  and 
the  Fall  was  repeated.  After  remaining  there 
•ome  time,  Bnrr  pressed  forward,  and  at  Louis- 1 


ville  overtook  Matthew  Lyon  (which  see),  with 
whom  he  had  voyaged  in  company  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  journey.  He  accompanied  Lyon  to 
his  borne  on  the  Cumberland  River,  whence  he 
journeyed  to  Nashville  on  horseback ;  had  a 
public  reception  (May  28,  1805),  in  which  An- 
drew Jackson  partici)»ated;  and«furniHhe4l  with 
a  boat  by  that  gentleman,  returned  to  Lyon's. 
Then  he  resumed  his  voyage  in  his  own  "ark," 
and  met  Wilkinson  at  Fort  Massac,  nearly  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland.  Some 
soldiers  were  abont  to  depart  thence  for  New 
Orleans,  and  Wilkins<m  procured  a  barge  from 
one  of  the  officers  for  Buit's  accomnn>dation  in 
a  voyage  to  that  city.  There  he  found  the  in- 
habitants in  a  state  of  gi^at  excitement.  The 
introduction  of  English  forms  of  law  proceed- 
ings, and  the  slight  participation  of  the  people 
in  ))ublic  affairs,  had  produced  much  discon- 
tent, especially  among  the  Creoles  and  old  set- 
tlei-s.  Even  the  new  American  immigrants 
were  divided  by  bitter  political  and  private 
feuds.  Burr  remained  only  a  short  time,  when 
he  reascended  the  Mississippi  to  Natchez,  whence 
he  travelled  through  the  wilderness,  along  an 
Indian  trail  or  bridle-path,  four  hundred  and 
lifty  miles,  to  Nashville,  where  ho  was  enter- 
tained for  a  week  by  Jackson  early  in  August. 
After  spending  a  few  weeks  there,  Bnrr  made 
his  way  through  the  Indian  Territory  to  St. 
Louis,  where  he  again  met  Wilkinson,  that  being 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  Louisiana  Terri- 
tory. Then,  for  the  first  time,  ho  threw  out 
hints  to  Wilkinson  of  his  splendid  scheme  of 
conquest  in  the  Southwest,  which  he  spoke  of 
as  being  favored  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time  he  complained  of  the 
government  as  imbecile,  and  the  people  of  the 
West  as  i-eady  for  revolt.  He  made  no  explana- 
tion to  Wilkinson  of  the  nature  of  his  scheme, 
and  that  officer,  suspicious  of  Burr's  designs, 
wrote  to  his  friend  Robert  Smith,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  advising  the  government  to  keep  a 
watch  upon  his  movements.  Bnrr  went  from 
St.  Louis  to  Vincennes  with  a  letter  from  Wil- 
kinson to  Governor  Harrison,  in  which  he  urged 
the  latter  to  use  his  influence  to  get  Bnrr  elect- 
ed to  Congress  from  that  district.  Thence  Burr 
went  eastward,  stopping  at  Cincinnati,  Chili- 
cothe,and  Marietta, everywhere  conversing  with 
leading  men,  to  whom  he  gave  only  attractive 
hints  of  a  brilliant  scheme  in  hand.  He  si>ent 
that  winter  and  the  following  spring  and  sum- 
mer in  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  engaged 
in  his  mysterious  projects.  (See  Burr  and  Eaton 
and  Burr  and  Truxton.)  There  he  more  clearly 
developed  his  scheme,  which  seemed  to  have 
a  twofold  character  —  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
from  the  Spanianls  aiul  the  establishment  of  an 
inde])endent  monarchy,  and  the  revolutionizing 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  separating  that  region 
from  the  n^st  of  the  Union,  and  fonning  an  in- 
dependent republic,  with  its  seat  of  g<»veniment 
at  New  Orleans.  If  the  tii*st-uientioned  scheme 
should  be  carried  out.  Burr  as]iired  to  be  king; 
if  the  latter,  he  was  to  be  pretndeni  of  his  new 
republic.  Towards  the  end  of  sunnner  (August, 
1806)  Burr  departed  on  a  second  western  tour. 
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For  a  year  a  vaj^iie  siispioioD  prevailed  through- 
out the  country  that  Burr  ^woa  engageil  in  a 
Bcheme  for  revolutionizing  Mexico  —  an  idea 
aigreeable  to  the  Western  jieople  because  of  the 
(^xiHting  difficnltieH  with  Spain.  It  was  be- 
lieved, too  (for  8o  Burr  had  continually  hinted), 
that  euch  a  scheme  was  secretly  favoi'ed  by  the 
government.  Under  this  impression  Burr's  proj- 
ect received  the  countenance  of  several  lead- 
ing men  in  the  Western  country.  One  of  tlie 
first  things  which  Burr  did  after  his  arrival  in 
Kentucky  was  to  purchase  an  interest  in  a  claim 
to  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  NVashita  River, 
under  a  Spanish  grant  to  the  Baron  de  Bastrop. 
The  negotiation  was  carried  on  through  Edward 
Livingston  at  New  Orleans.  The  avowal  of  an 
intention  to  settle  on  these  lands  might  cover 
up  a  far  ditferent  design.  Blennerhassett  now 
Joined  Burr  actively  in  his  enterprise.  Togetli- 
«r  they  built,  with  the  money  of  the  former,  fif- 
teen boats  on  the  Muskingum  River;  and  nego- 
tiations were  set  on  foot  with  an  Ohi<»  senator 
to  furnish  supplies  for  an  army  in  the  WVst  and 
the  purchase  of  two  gunboats  he  was  building 
for  the  government.  A  mercantile  house  at 
Marietta,  in  which  Blennerhassett  had  been  a 
partner,  was  authonzed  to  purchase  provisions, 
and  a  kiln  was  erected  on  Bleu nerh asset t  Isl- 
land  for  drying  com  to  fit  it  for  shipment. 
Young  men  enlisted  in  considerable  nnmbers 
for  an  expedition  down  the  Mississii>X)i,  about 
which  only  mysterious  hints  were  given.  Me.an- 
while  Wilkinson  had  arrived  at  Natchitoches  to 
repel,  with  r)0()  or  600  troops,  a  Spanish  invasion 
of  the  Territ4)ry  of  Orleans  (wliich  see)  from 
Texas.  There  a  young  man  appeared  in  camp 
with  a  lett<'r  of  introducti(»n  from  J(uiathau 
Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  to  Colonel  Crushing,  the 
senior  officer  next  to  W^ilkinson.  He  also  slip- 
])e<1,  niiobserve<l,  a  letter  into  Wiikinstm's  hand, 
from  Burr,  which  was  a  formal  lett^'r  of  intro- 
duction. It  contained  a  letter  from  Burr,  ]U'in- 
eipally  written  in  cipher.  Circumstances  seem 
to  show  that  WMIkinson  was  at  this  time  privy 
to,  if  not  actually  engaged  in,  Buri'^s  scheme. 
The  cipher  lett<*r  informed  W'ilkins<m  that  he 
(Burr)  had  arranged  for  troops  under  different 
pretexts  at  <lif!erent  points,  who  would  rendez- 
vous on  the  Ohio  by  the  1st  of  November*;  that 
tiie  protv.ction  of  England  had  been  secured  ; 
that  Truxton  had  g(»no  to  Jamaica  to  arrange 
with  the  English  admiral  (see  liurr  and  Trux- 
ton); that  an  English  fleet  would  mt^t  (m  the 
Mississippi;  that  the  navy  of  the  United  Statx^s 
was  ready  to  join ;  that  final  orders  had  been 
given  to  his  friends  and  followers;  that  Wil- 
kinson should  be  second  to  Bnrr  only;  that  the 
]>eople  of  the  ctMintry  to  which  they  were  g«>ing 
were  ready  to  receive  them  ;  and  that  their 
agents  with  Bnrr  had  stated  that,  if  imttectinl 
in  their  religion,  and  not  subjected  t^)  a  foreign 
government,  all  would  be  settled  in  three  weeks. 
The  plan  was  t(»  move  detachments  of  volnn- 
tfters  rapidly  from  Louisville  in  November,  meet 
Wilkinson  at  Niitchez  in  December,  and  then  to 
determine  whether  to  seize  Baton  Rouge  (then 
in  poflweMsiou  of  the  Spaniards  as  a  part  of  West 
Fhirida)  or  pass  on.   Enclosed  in  the  same  pack- 


et was  a  letter,  also  in  cipher,  from  JoDAthan 
Dayton,  telling  Wilkinson  he  would  surely  he 
displaced  at  tlie  next  meeting  of  Congreas,  and 
added,  '^  You  are  not  a  man  to  despair,  or  even 
to  despond,  especially  when  such  pnwpecta  of- 
fer in  another  quarter.  Are  you  ready  f  An* 
your  numerous  associates  ready  f  Wealth  and 
glory!  Louisiana  and  Mexico! — Datton."  The 
correspondence,  in  cipher  and  otherwise,  be- 
tween Wilkinson  and  Burr  for  several  montlis 
previously  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  for- 
mer was,  at  that  time,  engaged  in  Burr's  scheme, 
and  that  the  latter  relied  apou  him.  Intiuiift- 
tions  in  the  letters  of  a  design  to  seize  newly 
acquired  iKmisiana  startled  Wilkinson,  and  he 
resolved  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could  witli 
the  Spanish  commander  on  the  Sabine  atid 
hasten  back  to  New  Orleans  to  defend  it  agaiust 
any  scheme  of  conquest  there  which  Burr  might 
con  template  or  attempt.  This  design  he  com- 
municated to  Cushing,  and  obtained  from  the 
bearer  of  the  letters  such  information  as  excite<l 
his  alarm  to  a  high  pitch.  The  young  man 
(named  Swartwout)  stated  that  he  and  another 
( named  Ogden )  had  been  sent  by  Burr  from 
Philadelphia;  that  they  had  carried  despatches 
from  Burr  to  General  Adair,  of  Kentucky,  who 
was  a  party  to  the  scheme ;  that  they  hastened 
towards  St.  Louis  in  search  of  Wilkinson,  but 
learned  at  Kaskaskia  that  he  had  descended  the 
river;  that  they  followed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  River,  when  Ogden  went  on  to  New  Orleans 
with  despatches  to  Burr's  friends  there,  and  be 
(Swartwout)  had  hastened  to  W^ilkiuson's  head- 
quarters. He  said  Burr  was  snpiHirted  by  a 
numerous  and  iiowerful  association,  extending 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans;  that  several 
thousand  men  were  prei>ared  for  an  exi)e«lition 
against  the  Mexican  provinces;  that  the  Terri- 
tory of  Orleans  would  be  revolutionized — for 
which  the  inhabitants  were  quite  ready;  that 
he  supposed  some  "seizing''  would  be  necessary 
at  New  Orleans,  and  a  forced  "transfer"  of  the 
bank ;  that  an  expedition  was  to  land  at  Vera 
Cruz  and  march  thence  to  the  Mexican  capital ; 
that  naval  protection  would  be  furnished  by 
Great  Britain  ;  and  that  Tnixton  and  other  of- 
ficers of  the  navy,  disgusted  with  the  conduct 
of  the  government,  would  Join  in  the  enter- 
prise. After  gathering  all  the  infifmiation  pos- 
sible, Wilkinson  sent,  by  express,  two  letters 
to  President  Jefferson  —  one  official,  the  other 
confidential,  in  which,  without  mentioning  any 
names,  he  gave  a  general  outline  of  the  pro- 
I)osed  expedition ;  and  then  pushed  forward  to 
the  Sabine.  He  sent  orders  to  the  commanding 
officer  at  New  Orleans  to  put  that  place  in  thi« 
best  possible  condition  for  defence,  and  to  se- 
cure, if  possible,  by  contract,  a  train  of  artillery 
there  belonging  to  the  French.  Having  made  a 
satisfactory  aiTangement  with  the  Spanish  com- 
mander, Wilkinson  hastened  back  to  Natchito- 
ches, where  he  received  a  letter  from  St.  Louis 
informing  him  that  a  plan  to  revolutionize  the 
W'estern  country  was  about  to  explode;  and 
that  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  TennCHsee,  and 
New  Orleans  Territ(»ry  had  combined  to  declare 
themselves  indei»endent  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
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l>er.     Wilkinson,  alarmed,  ordered  Cushinji:  to 
liasten  down  with  the  troops,  while  he  8|)ed  to 
Nat'ches ;  whence  he  sent  a  second  special  mes- 
senger to  the  President  with  duplicates  of  his 
fomier  letters,  and  another  declanng  that  a  con- 
spiracy really  exist«<l ;  and  authorized  the  mes- 
senger to  mention  the  names  of  Burr,  Dayton, 
Truxton,  and  others  as  apparently  engaged  in 
the  enteq>ri8e.     He  informed  Governor  Clai- 
honie,  of  the  Orleans  Territory,  that  his  govern- 
ment was  menaced  hy  a  secret  plot,  and  took 
other  measures  for  its  defence.     At  New  Or- 
leans Wilkinson  procured  a  meeting  of  mer- 
chants, to  whom  he  and  Governor  Claiborne 
made  an  exposition  of  Burr's  suspected  proj- 
ects.     Bollman,  an  agent  of  Burr  there,  with 
Swartwout  and  Ogden,  were  arrest<Ml,  and  the 
militia  of  the  territory  were  placed  at  Wilkiu- 
8ou*s  disposal.    Great  excitement  now  prevailed 
on  the  Lower  Mississippi  and  on  the  Ohio  and 
it«  tributaries.     A  series  of  articles,  inspired,  no 
doubt,  if  not  written,  by  Burr,  had  api>eared  in 
an  Ohio  newspai»er,  signed  **  Querist,"  arguing 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  separation  of  the  West- 
em  States  from  the  Union.      Similar  articles 
bad  appeared  in  a  Democratic  paper  at  Pitts- 
burgh.    In  Kentucky  were  many  uneasy  aspi- 
rants for  political  power,  and  an  old  story  of 
Spanish   influence   there  —  through  pensioners 
upon  the  bounty  of  Spain — was  revived.   Burr's 
enterprise  became  associated  in  the  public  mind 
with  the  old  Spanish  plot;  and  Burr  and  his 
confederates,  offended  by  what  they  deemed  Wil- 
kinson's treachery  to  their  cause,  associated  him 
with  the  Spanish  intrigners.   These  hints,  reach- 
ing the  Lower  Mississippi,  embarrassed  Wilkin- 
son ;  for  it  was  intimated  that  hoAvas  also  con- 
nected with  the  schemes  of  Burr.    General  Jack- 
eon — who  had  favored  Burr's  schemes  so  long 
as  they  looked  only  towanls  a  seizure  of  Spanish 
provinces — alarmed  by  evidences  that  he  hud 
wicked  designs  against  the  Union,  wrote  to  Gov- 
ernor Claiborne  (with  the  impression  that  Wil- 
kinscm  was  associated  with  Bnrr),  warning  him 
to  beware  of  the  designs  of  that  officer  and  the 
ex-Vice-President.     *'  I  hate  the  Dons,"  Jackson 
wrote  (Nov.  12, 1806);  *'  I  would  delight  to  see 
Mexico  reduced ;   but  I  would  die  in  the  last 
ditch  before  I  would  see  the  Union  disunited." 
Daviess,  United  States  District  Attorney  for 
Kentucky,  watched  Burr,  and  finally  applied  to 
the  court  for  process  for  his  arrest.     Burr  was 
8ummone<l  before  a  grand  jury  (Nov.  25),  but, 
the  attorney  failing  to  get  such  witnesses  as  he 
desired,  the  jury  not  only  failed  to  find  a  bill, 
but  declared  their  belief  that  Burr  intended 
nothing  against   the   integrity  of  the  Union. 
This  triumph  for  Burr  was  celebrated  by  a  ball 
at  Frankfort.     Meanwhile  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  conmiissioned  Graham,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Orleans  Territory,  to  investigate  the 
reports  abont  Burr,  and,  if  well  founded,  to  take 
steps  to  cut  short  his  career.     On  Nov.  27  the 
President  issued  a  proclamation  that  he  had 
been  informed  of  an  unlawful  scheme  set  on 
foot  for  invading  the  Spanish  dominions ;  warn- 
ing citizens  of  the  United  States  not  to  engage 
in  it ;  and  directing  all  in  authority  to  endeavor 


to  suppress  it.  Before  this  Graham  had  drawn 
from  Blennerhassett  facts  of  great  importance 
(for  tbe  latter  t<M)k  the  secretary  to  be  one  of 
Burr's  confidants),  and  applied  to  the  governor 
of  Ohio  for  the  seizure  of  the  boats  on  the 
Muskingum.  The  Legislature,  then  in  session, 
granted  the  request.  A  few  days  afterwards 
several  boats,  in  charge  of  Colonel  Tyler,  filled 
with  men,  descended  the  Ohio  to  Blennerhas- 
sett's  Island.  Blennerhassett.  informed  of  the 
seizure  of  his  boats  on  the  Muskingum,  and 
that  a  body  of  militia  were  coming  to  seize 
those  at  the  island,  hastily  embarked  (Dec.  13) 
with  a  few  of  his  followers,  and  descended  the 
river  in  Tyler's  flotilla.  The  next  day  a  ni<d) 
of  militia  took  possession  of  the  island,  deso- 
lates! it,  and  even  insulted  Mrs.  Blennerhassett, 
who  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  open  boat  and 
following  her  husband  down  the  river.  The 
Legislature  of  Kentucky  speedily  passed  a  sim- 
ilar act  for  seizures  to  that  of  Ohio.  Tyler, 
however,  had  already  passed  Louisville.  They 
were  joined  by  Burr,  and  the  flotilla  passed  out 
into  the  Mississippi  and  stopped  at  Chickasaw 
Bluffs  (now  Memphis),  where  Burr  attempted  to 
seduce  the  garrison  into  his  service.  Burr  now 
first  heard  of  the  action  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Orleans  Territory,  before  which  Wilkinson 
had  laid  his  exposure  of  the  schemes.  Perceiv- 
ing what  he  might  expect  at  New  Orleans,  and 
fearful  that  the  authorities  of  Mississippi  might 
arrest  him  at  once.  Burr  passed  to  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  out  of  their  jurisdiction,  where  he 
formed  a  camp,  thirty  miles  above  Natchez.  Un- 
der the  proclamation  of  the  President,  a  militia 
force  was  raised  to  arrest  Burr.  He  made  an 
unconditional  surrender  to  the  civil  authority, 
and  agreed  that  his  boats  should  be  searched 
and  all  arms  taken.  Before  this  was  accom- 
plished his  cases  of  arras  were  cast  into  the 
river;  and  as  no  evidence  of  any  hostile  inten- 
tion was  found,  a  belief  prevailed  that  he  was 
innocent  of  any  of  the  designs  alleged  against 
him.  Burr  was  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  territory,  and  was  not  only  not  in- 
dicted by  the  grand  jury,  but  they  presented 
charges  against  the  governor  for  calling  out  the 
militia  to  arrest  him.  Burr  spoke  bitterly  of 
Wilkinson  as  a  traitor,  and,  fearing  to  fall  int<» 
his  hands,  he  resolved  to  disband  his  men  and 
fly.  Ho  told  them  to  sell  what  provisions  they 
had,  and,  if  they  chose,  to  settle  on  his  Washita 
lands.  They  dispersed  through  the  Mississippi 
Territory,  and  furnished  an  abundant  supply  of 
school -masters,  singing- mast4.'rs,  dancing- mas- 
ters, and  doctors.  A  reward  was  offered  for  the 
capture  of  Burr,  and  he  was  arrested  (Feb.  19, 
1807)  by  the  Register  of  the  Land-oflice,  assisted 
by  Lieutenant  (afterwards  ni» jor-general )  Ed- 
mund P.  Gaines,  near  Fort  St^uhlart,  on  the  Tom- 
bigbee  River,  in  eastern  Mississippi.  An  in- 
dictment for  high-treaHon  was  found  against 
BuiT  by  a  grand  jury  for  the  District  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  charged  with  levying  war,  by 
the  collection  of  armed  men  at  Blennerhassett's 
Island,  within  the  dominion  of  Virginia.  He 
was  also  charged  with  concocting  a  scheme  tor 
the  overthrow  of  the  national  authority  in  the 
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iigtiiiiiil  liini   it  Ills  trial   nUi^ru  it  uuh  uIUj;(.-(.l  |  tioii 
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kniinli-dK.-.  The  cntiMiildi-s  .il'jn'li'.l  to  tniv-  1TI»I.  KWw^v  |iiniiiiii.>d  Unto  to  a  ]irivv-<Hmn- 
fr»itiKU  wuviniknowii  r..  thciii.  lIi.  i.d.l  tli.-m  [.■iilnr.  and.  :.t1iT«aidw,  a  Wfi-ctarv  of'iilatc; 
li»t  I"  fear.  Tl..-y  iH'.'iinic  iifiaid  i.f  (li,-ir  |.r[>- 1  mid.  nlim  I'ilt  and  lli,'  Diikc  of  X.-wcaWle  W.- 
.■II.T,  Imt  f.>11o»(:<l  liiin   " iLiid.T  a  ^ihII.*-  tli.'v    liiv.l  tVoai  tli.'  .'abiiici,  itiiti'  noH  madK  |>rinie- 

for<'Ki.      Till'  b1:i,'kii<'>^»  of  ]iii;lLi  I  b.r:iiiM/l1>.'  kiiij-  liad  disranlcd  liii-  Kn'at  Titi, 

lie  iif  th.-  Kinvc  liad  pn'i-.'d>-(l  it.jand  pivrVrnd   ilii"   Scotch   iidvcniiin'r.  wIkm- 

Then  .-aiiK'  llir  liin-i-  niiid.  tlic  dn-iicliiii;;  ruin. '  biid  iidvi.-i<  uaH  iniMJoadiii);  Inn  Ni>v.>tvi|!ii.     In- 

mid  11 rii^li  of  Tliiiiu1<-r.     Tin-  cldi-r 1  ilii- JMinniitions   wcr.<   rifo   iiliniit  tliu  t.Hi   inlimato 

nniRtiild.-H.lx-li.'viiijr  iliiiri'iiHoiii-r  waxIcajTiicd  Iji.-rKoiial  r>-1atio::H  of  Unto  iind  llio  roiiiig 
vitti  Tli.'  iiim.'i>i  of  dfli'kmiiH.  triniMcd.  Tliis  kind's  nioili.]',  »Iio,  il  »:■»  lurlii^ved.  niW  bolh 
oiumolioii  of  iIm^  lOciix-htH  was  a  imit  of  ilir  111.-  kins:  :iii<l  lii«  iiiinisiir;  and  »  plnrnnl  »|i- 
p.iiint  .>f  till'  iii.lii-tinrnt  aifaiiisi  bim,  for  it  tv:i>  ihmii'iI  in  tVoiiI  nf  flic  Knviil  Kxrliangi',  in  Inr^ 
belluvetl  tliul  Ih!  ridsi'd  tli.<  tcmiM-st  .Mr.  ibn- 1  liii.rs.  -No  fHiticiiat  ^-ovcrniiH-nt— im  A.'utrh 
|^M|[)ui  was  irii-d  fur  witclii-riirt,  iiu.l  wuh  actn-  i  iiiioistcr  —  no   I.iinl  Ui-iiriru  Sackvillu!"     Bute 
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wmn  vi|;i>n)na1y  nttacked  by  Jnhn  Wilkes  in  liji  { 
Aorfk  Britain.  Tlie  luinititvr'ii  iinp(i|>iiliirity  iii- 
crriuieil,  SnspiclonB  of  bis  being  liril>eil  by  tlie 
enemies  of  Etiglaiiil  were  rif«;  aiid,  perceiving 
B  riaiiiK  ntiittii  that  tlmat«iie<l  to  overwhelm 
him  Willi  (liMffrepe,  BnM  siidilenly  resigned  his 
i>fBc«  (April  7,  1763),  but  iioiiiiniited  hxa  aiic- 
etvanr.  Ho  relirod  to  private  life,  passing  liis 
lime  between  England  and  Scotland  in  ibn  en- 
jiiytnuut  of  an  Bm[>1e  fortune.  Hu  pnliliehed, 
at  bis  own  expense  (tiiO.OOO),  a  work  on  Imt- 
any,  in  nine  viihinies,  and  ivhen  twelve  copies 
hiul  been  ]>rinteil  he  bad  tbe  plaUss  destroyed 
Ui  make  tbe  work  scarce. 

Bntlv,  Brnjamin  FRANKLiy,  wan  born  at 
Deerlivid,  N.  H.,  K»v.  S,  1818 ;  and  gratlnateil 
nt  Waterville  College,  Me.,  in  lH3a.  He  stnd- 
ied  law  at  Lowell,  Mass.;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1841,  and  cnntlnned  the  i>ractice 
until  18(il,  with  a  high  repntation  as  a  cHini- 
nal  lawyer.       Ho  was  an  active  puliticii 


the  Deroocralic  parry  nntil  its  disrnplion  nt 
Chai'leHloii  iti  18B0  (xce  t'harl^lon  Conrenlioii); 
and  be  bail  served  as  a  member  <if  botli  Hitiises 
»f  the  Massaehnsetts  Iji-gi  slat  lire.  Ah  briga- 
dinr •  gi'neral  of  niililia  he  bnslcued  towanis 
Vraxhiiigtiin,  on  the  call  of  the  rrexiik-nt 
(which  see),  niih  trooiw,  in  Aiiril,  K61,  and 
landed  at  Aunapulin.  He  wbh  placed  iu  com- 
mand of  the  Dei>artment  of  Annn)HiliR,  which 
iaclndeil  Baltiuiore.  (See  CaplHre  of  Baltl- 
■rorr.)  At  the  niiilille  of  May  be  was  made 
m^or-general  of  volnntecn,  ami  put  in  coin- 
Diand  of  tbe  Department  of  Virginia,  with 
lieadq Darters  at  Fortress  itmiroe,  where  he 
took  a  peculiar  Htand  townnis  fugitive  slaves. 
(See  COKtmband.)  In  Angiist  (1861).  an  ex[ie- 
(lition  which  he  cointnaiKled  eiiplnrMl  forts 
Hittteras  and  Clarke  (see  Hattrraii) ;  and,  in 
the  spring  of  18l!ii,  he  leil  anorlier  expedition 
for  the  captnre  of  Kew  Orleans,  in  which  hu 
wna  snccesnfiil.  (See  Xew  Orlfant,  l'aptnrt  iff.'i 
He  was  succeeded  in  command  thei«  by  Gen- 
er»l  Banks,  In  November.  Late  in  1863,  be 
was  in  command  of  the  Department  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  anil  his  force  was 
ilivignated  the  Army  of  tli«  James.  After  an 
nusnccessfal  expedition  against  Fort  Fisher,  iu 


7  BUTLER  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 

December,  1S64,  General  Butler  retired  to  bis 
residence  in  Massachusetts.  Acting  with  tbe 
Republican  party,  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1S66,  and  was  one  of  the  pi-incipal  managers 
of  the  llonne  of  Representatives  in  conducting 
the  inipeacbment  of  Presiileut  Jutausun  (which 
see).  He  was  again  elected  to  a  seat  in  Ci>n- 
gress  in  186H,  and  continned  to  represent  a  dis- 
trict of  Massocbiisutta  iu  that  body  fur  ten  years 
aftern-anls. 

Butlar  la  laotdalaiia.  Geueral  Bntler  was 
antisHed,  at  tbe  beginning  of  September,  166^ 
that  tbe  Confederates  had  abiindiineil  all  ideas 
of  attempting  to  retake  New  Orleans,  so  he 
proceeileil  to  "repossexs"  some  of  tbe  rich  dis- 
tricts tif  Louisiana.  Ho  sent  Geueral  Goilfroy 
Weitzel  with  a  brigade  of  infantry,  with  artil- 
lery, and  Bamet's  cavalry,  late  in  October,  into 
the  regiou  of  tbo  district  of  La  Fonrcbe,  west 
of  tbe  Mississippi.  On  Oct.  27  Weitzel  bad  a 
shar])  fight  ut  Lulmilieville  with  Confederates 
under  General  MoPbeetors.  They  were  on 
lioth  sides  of  the  Bnyon  La  Fourulie,  with  sis 
pieces  of  cannon.  These  Weitzel  attacked  with 
innsketry  and  cannons.  Thu  Confedurules  were 
diiven  and  panned  alHiiit  four  mites.  Weit- 
zel lost  eighteen  killed  and  seventy  -  four 
woundeiL  He  ca|iture<l  two  liniiilred  and  six- 
ty-eight prisoucrs  and  one  cannon.  He  now 
proceeded  to  open  coinmnniciilion  witG  New 
Orleans  liy  the  bayou  aud  llie  railway  con- 
necting Urashear  Cily  with  it.  Tlio  wbolo 
country  was  abandnunl,  ond  the  trou|>s  wore 
receiveil  with  joy  by  the  negroes.  All  iudiw- 
trial  operatiinis  there  were  paralyzuil,  and 
General  Bntler,  as  a  state  policy  and  for  liu- 
niane  purjHises,  conttscated  the  eniii'u  jiroper- 
ty  of  the  district,  appointed  a  commission  to 
lake  charge  of  it,  and  set  the  uegrcies  nt  work, 
by  which  they  wero  subsisted  and  the  cn>i>s 
saved.  Two  congressionul  districts  in  Louisi- 
ana were  thus  "  reposHcsseil,"  and  the  loyal  cit- 
izens of  New  Orleans  electe<l  to  seals  iu  Con- 
grefis  Benjamin  F.  Flanders  and  tlichael  Halm. 
Late  iu  tbe  antunni  of  18(13,  Gencml  Butler 
was  Bucceede<l  by  General  N.  P.  Banks  iu  cvm- 
luanil  of  tbe  Department  of  llie  Gnlf. 

Butlw  Im  ISvtr  Orlftaua  elicit«d  unlmnnded 
praise  fn>ui  lnyal  people  because  of  his  vigor 
and  efficiency,  and  created  tbe  most  intense 
hatred  of  himself  iH-rsonally  among  the  Cimftil- 
erates  i>y  bis  ri-strictivo  iiieaHnn'S.  On  bin  ar- 
rival Butler  M-ixed  tbo  Hue  St.  Cliarles  Hotel, 
and  made  it  bis  bead(]iinrtcnt.  Tbe  mayor  of 
the  cily,  John  T.  Monroe,  took  an  nttitude  of 
dellauce.  lie  refnsed  to  surieiider  Ihe  i-ily,  or 
take  down  Ibu  LuniHiana  flag  fiinn  tbe  city 
ball.  The  eilitor  of  the  True  Iklta  n-fnsed  l« 
print  Bntlcr'n  iiroclaiiiation  in  hand-liill  forin. 
The  general  invited  the  city  anthoriliea  to  a 
conferenre.  The  mayor  at  fimt  refused  to  go, 
but  linnlly  went  to  the  St.  Charles,  with  Pierre 
Sonle  (formerly  mendx-r  of  Congrew)  ami  oth- 
er friends.  They  persisted  in  reganliiig  IjOiitHi- 
ana  as  an  indetiemlKiit  nati'iii,  and  the  Nation- 
al troops  as  invaders  or  inlnidcrs.  An  ini- 
uiense  and  tbrealeuiug  mob  had  collected   iu 
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the  HtrcctB  in  front  of  the  St.  Charles.  Butler  4, 1791.  He  came  t-o  America  before  1760.  lie 
had  phiccd  troops  there  and  a  cannon  for  the  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Peuusylvania 
protection  of  headquarters.  The  commander  line  in  the  Continental  army,  and  also  of  Mor- 
sent  him  Avord  that  the  mob  was  pressing  hard  gan's  rifle  corps  in  1777.  Butler  served  tlimiiglio 
upon  him.  '*Give  my  compliments  to  General  out  the  war;  was  agent  for  Indian  affain  in 
Williams^  (the  commander),  said  Butler;  "and  Ohio  in  1787;  and  was  with  St.  Clair  in  bis  ex- 
tell  him  if  he  tinds  he  cannot  c(mtrol  the  mob  pe<1itiou  against  the  Indians,  late  in  1791,  coin- 
to  open  n]Km  them  with  artillery .''  The  may-  manding  the  right  wing  of  his  army,  with  tb« 
or  and  his  friends  sprang  t-o  their  fe<^t,  exclaim-  rank  of  miijor-general.  In  that  expedition  be 
ing,  "Don't  do  that,  general!"  "Why  not,  was  slain.  (See  iiL  Clair's  Dtfeai.) 
gentlemen r  said  Butler;  -the  mob  must  be  Butler.  Thomas,  was  bom  in  PennBylvania 
controlled.  We  can't  have  a  disturbance  in  i,,  1754 .  .u^.^  i„  j^^^.  Orleans,  Sept.  7.  180B. 
the  street."  Tlie  mayor  went  to  a  balcony,  m-  He  was  in  ahnost  every  important  battle  in 
formed  the  mob  of  the  general's  order,  and  per-  ^^^^  Middle  States  during  the  Revolution.  At 
sua«led  them  to  disperse.  Butler  rt'ad  a  procla-  Brandy  wine  and  at  Mcmmouth  he  received  the 
mation  which  he  had  prepared  to  Soul<?,  who  thanks  of  his  commanders  (Washington  and 
declai-ed  it  would  give  great  otfeuce;  that  the  Wavue)  for  skill  and  bravery.  In  1791  lie 
peoi>le  were  not  conquered  and  would  never  conimanded  a  battalion  under  St.  Clair,  and 
submit,  and  ntteretl  a  threat  in  smooth  t^rms.  y^.^^  t^^j,.,,  wounded  at  the  defeat  of  that  lead- 
To  this  Butler  replied:  "I  have  long  been  ac-  ^r  (see  St.  Clah-'H  Defeat),  where  bis  brother, 
customed  to  hear  threats  from  Southern  gen-  Riehanl   was  killed. 

tlemen  in  political  conventions;  but  let  me  as-  «  *.i       r,                         ,            .  ▼           r^ 

sure  the  gen.l«n.en  present  that  the  tiu.o  for  .    ^U^*''  f"''!'  '■"'!;,?rr  ^'™  «*  ^y*""'  ^,'*''^' 

tactics  of  that  nature  has  passed,  never  t«  re-  '"3"**,'  *''"'  "\  ^}  '''ir  \^'  ?«""•.  J^ly.*- 
.  XT        r\  J  I.  A     '»..,      ¥*•    l'w>.     lie   served   in   the  French  and  Indian 

turn.     New  Orleans  ts  a  ctmquered  city.     It    ,„  ,  .     ^,  ,.^.       ^    „  .     ^^.^ 

not,  why  arc  we  heref     How  dkl  we  get  here f  ^\"'  ""'','"  *''"  "^ »•«'''«>.""  *»  "''^»°'' "'.  "!^ 

Ha^e  yon  opened  yonr  arms,  and  bid  ns  wel-  };,'"'"  !'"  ^'t""'  "  *="I'*»."»-,  =»  '*"'«''  •»*••* 

come  J     Are  we  here  by  vonr  consent  f     Wonld  Wyming  ^  a  ley,  I'em..,  „,  1,69,  and  w«,  there 

1 1  f*       1        .f  , ,  9  when  tlie  valley  was  invaded  by  Tories  and  In- 

vou  or  would  von  not  expel  ns  if  you  could  T  ,.  i      ^  i       i    f  i      n  ^i       •     JLTo      » 

Vt       /v  1  t  '    1  «.  1  1     *i     r  diaiis  under  Colonel  John  Butler,  m  1778.      In 

New  Orleans  has  been  conquered  by  the  forces  ,  ^  r  *u     •   i    i  -^     ^     i  ,  ^  ^t 

^.,     ,r  ..    ]  Q.   X  1   1     ^1     1  ^11  autence  of  the  inhabitants,  he  commanded  the 

of  the  United  States,  and,  by  the  laws  of  all  na-  ^    ui     r         -i  i    x  n     a.  . 

tions,  lies  subject  to  the  will  of  the  conqneror."  ff ''>*  **''*-•"  ^^P™'  '»'*  *f  """^^  *°  ?«*«»' 
Thes;  utterances  indicated  the  course  General  i  ''"  "'»'«»<"*.  * '»»  «»"''  P'"***:  The  next  y«r 
,,  ^,  _  .   ^      1  .1  * ..    i..  X'...  r^.^.^.     „.  1    h«  acccmipanied  Sullivan  in  his  expedition  into 


Butler  intended  to  pursue  in  New  Orleans  and 


^,      T*        •        *^  *i      /I  ir         1       -.1  •      the  Indian  country  in  central  New  York,  and 
in   the  Department  of  the  (iulf;  and,  within  j  i     •       *i     "^        •    i        x^^i         **'««^>  •••« 

'  '         '  served  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

Butler'a  AsseBameiita   in  New^  Orleana. 


twenty-four  hours  after  he  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  city,  there  was  a  perfect  under- 
standing between  him  and  the  people  of  their 


General  Butler  found,  on  taking  possession  of 


nintual  relations.  Butler,  at  the  same  time,  ^'^'^^'  Orleans,  niueli  distress  there  occasiouwl 
took  pains  to  remove  all  causes  for  unnecessary  j  ^»y  the  insurrection,  and  ho  resolved  to  make 
irritatnm,  and  removed  his  head<iuarters  from  t*>«  leaders  in  the  Secession  movement  do 
the  St.  Charles  to  a  private  residence.  something  f(»r  the  relief  of  the  distressed.     He 


Butler,  .John,  an  able  Tory  leader  in   the 


discovered   a  list  of  contributors  to  the  fiind 
for  the  promotion  of  secession  and  luBnrrec: 


Rev<»lutioii,  was  born  in  Connecticut,  and  died    tj^,,^  ^vitli  the  amount  of  their  subscriptioae, 

at  Niagara  in  1794.     Ho  was  m  oflTicial  com-    a,„i  ],e  a^j  j,„(.,,  assessed  each  of  the  subscrib- 

inunicati«»n  with  the  Johnsons  in  the  Mohawk  !  ^^^  twenty-five  ]»er  cent,  of  that  amount  for 

Valley   before   the  war,  and  was  cohmel  of  a    the  relief  of  the  imor. 

militia  regiim'iit   in   Trvon  County,  N.  Y.     In        _,      ,   ,.,  ,  j.  -nr    ^  » 

-..^  I  •     1      I     'i    r       *i  1  Byrd,  William,  was  bom  at  Wcstover,  Va., 

1776  he  organized  a  band  of  motley  marauders    ^f      i    ou   i*-***      I-    i    »        «/.%•--        tV     ■■ 
...       ^  III-         41      r  •*!    March  28,  1()74 ;  died  Aug.  26,  1744.      Inherit- 

— white  men  and  hnlians,  the  former  paiuted    .  ^  r    J  i  •  •  *"««••• 

,,,.,.,  '      u  .  ing  a  large  lortune,  and  acquiring  a  ficood  ed- 

and  behaving  like  savages.     He  was  in  ctmi- 1     ^..        ,      .  i      i       •     ^ i        *        ^ 

1    r  *i        •    «i     \    S\      r  r\  •  ^  /    i  •  i  I  ucatiou,  he  bccaiue  a  leader  in  the  promotion 

inand  of  them  in  the  battle  of  Oriskanv  (which      ^      •  i   i-^      *         •     ir-     •   •        ~,  " 

X       J    r    1  I       11  1      "i      1  4.    1    of  science  and  literature  in  Virginia,  and  wan 

see),  and  of  eleven  hundred  men  who  desolated  ,        -,,  i.*i«       i  c>     -  j.      ^w      ^ 

.,     \»'  "«r  II  11      1-,-ri^      /o       M'     .  made  a  fellow  ot  the  Koyal  Society  of  London, 

the  \\  vcmiing  vallev  in  Julv,  177rt.      (See  «//-',  i     r  *u  •    ^.r. 

\,       *^    ,      Vj     r       r*.   u  11-  •     41     1 1^<^"K  receiver-general  of  the  revenue  lu  Vir- 

oming  MdHHaire.)      He  fought   Sullivan   in  the  i    •    .     ,  ,       .,  .•  ,  ' ". 

T    ,.  ,        .  .     IX'        v    1  ^'^"T^\    ginia,  he  was  also  three  times  made  agent  of 

Indian  coiintrv,  in  central  New  \ork,  in  1/79,    Ti    i.       i  •     i.^     i      i         i  x.    '*^-.  •  . 

,  *•    1  L3-     T  1      1  1  •     1  •        -1    that  colony  in  England,  and  was  for  tbirtv- 

and  accompanied  Sir  John  Johnson  in  his  raid  '^  i  i    u     n  .1    \ 

xu     <j  1    1      •  \  \a  \       1       .4.1  t    '    \  seven  years  a  member,  and,  finally,  president. 

on  the  Schoharie  and  Mohawk  si^ttleinents  in  I    ^  *i,     i  •    _>  -i     r  *u         i         r*  «*«"•» 

i-LSii      *«•*       41  i>  41  4.  4     n        1       t'f  the  king's  council  of  the  colony.      He  wis 

l/8(».     Atter  the  war,  Butler  went  to  Canada,  *•  *i  •     ^^-^^  \>  ' 

,  1    1  1      Ai      i>  -4'  1  i   <)ii<)  <>1  the  commissioners,  in  1728,  for  runniuir 

and  was  re  wanted  by  the  British  government ,  , ,      ,         ,        ,.       ,    .      ^   ,r-     •   *  ^Jr  \v 

..I     ,  r         I  ..       1  •  Tt-     the  boundary-line  between  Virgiuia  and  North 

with  places  ot  etnolument  and  a  pension.     His '  ^,      ,.  ;\  ,  ^         ?,.         **«■*■■ 

«\.  1,                     r       '         rr              1  Carolina.      He  made  notes  of  his  operations 

son,  Walter,   was  a  ferocious  Tory,   and  was         ,   .,      •     •  i     ^    ^i         ^      !.•  i    *     i^^-mwmh 

1  .,,    1,1-                    ,     •       .1  and  the  incidents  thereof,  which  form  a  part 

killed  by  his  enemies  during  the  war.  !    r  4i      n-   i          ir            •  j         1 1*  i    V  i     \i\ 

^                                 ^  j  of  the  nestocer  Manuncnpts,  published  by  Ed- 

Batler,  Kiciiard,  was  Imrn  in  Ireland,  and  ,  ward  Ruflin  in  1841.     In  1/33  he  laid  out  the 

was  killed  by  Indians  in  a  battle  in  Ohio,  Nov.    cities  of  Richmond  and  Petersbai^,  Va. 


^ 


cabe<;a  de  vaca 


CalMpa  do  Vaoa,  Alvar  NtrRsz,  n  Spaniard 
nf  noblo  birtli,  wiw  the  treaflurer  uf  tUu  Hspe- 
ilitiuii  to  Florida  by  NarvaoE  (irhich  see),  and 
mu>  one  of  the  few  anrvivorB  who  left  that 
'■na«t  iu  boat«.  lie  wrote,  in  Spanish,  a  miiinte 
hiHtiiry  of  the  expedition,  wbirh  waa  traBniated, 
.t  fen-  jean  ago,  iolo  EiigliHb  by  the  Lite  Buck- 
iugham  Smith. 

Cabdnet  XOnlatan,  First.  The  President  of 
tlie  United  States  clionxcs  niiiiiatera,  or  heads  of 
ilepArtmeuts  of  tlie  ^vemmeiit,  who  are  called 
rircretarieg.  Tliey  ara  ap)ioiiitt!d  by  him 
with  the  consent  of  tlie  Senate.  Tlieso 
arv  ills  cniiBlitiilionul  ailvisers,  whom  ho 
may  consult  on  important  occasions,  and 
have  their  opinions  givfn  in  nritiiig  if  re- 
•iniivd.  The  hvaiUof  the  several  depart- 
luenlB  who  were  in  churgo  wlieii  Wuab- 
iiif(toii  became  PreHiilont  were  continueil 
ill  office  until  tlie  lirst  soBSiou  of  the  new 
Congress  had  ailjnnriied  —  Sfpt.  29, 1789. 
Tlie  reason  of  the  delay  iras  that  the  laws 
iiiHti tutiii);  the  departments  and  Qxing  the 
snluries  of  olllcers  were  not  sooner  pnsHuil 
by  Congress.  Washington  appointed  Alux- 
ander  Hamilton  Secretary  of  the  Tieasiiry 
( salary,  $3500  ) ;  Henrv  Knox,  Secretary 
«f  War  (saloty,  83000)!  and  Thomas 
JefTersoD,  St^ctetAiy  of  Slate  ( siilary, 
fXiOO).  Jelferson  won  lliuu  in  France, 
and  did  not  enter  upon  his  dnties  nntil 
Mareh,  ITEM).  Tlie  Bii)»rv  of  the  President 
was  hzeil  at  $25,000  a  year,  anil  that  of  the 
Vice-President  at  iuOUO  a  year. 

C«UaMMlnistasKiUBd(ld45).  Lnte 
ill  February  (iWth),  1845,  President  Tykr 
lout  two  of  lilH  most  trusted  calitnct  niiii. 
■ttteni  by  an  accident.  The  President  and 
all  his  cabinet,  many  niomlwrs  of  Con- 
Itrrss,  and  other  diatincuished  citizens, 
with  several  latlies,  were  on  hoard  thu 
I'niteil  States  stenm  ship-nf-war  Priaixloii, 
on  a  trial-trip  down  the  Poromoo  from 
Wnahington.  When  they  were  oppiisile  Monnt 
Vernon  one  at  the  larj^st  guns  of  the  I'riiin- 
(OR,  in  Orini;  a  snlnte,  burst,  scattering  its  deail- 
ly  fra);nien(s  akiiuiI.  The  Secretary  of  Stale, 
Ab.d  P.  ITiwlier,  and  Secretary  of  tlio  Navy, 
T.  Vf.  Gilmer,  mid  David  Gardiner,  of  New  York, 
were  killed.  No  one  else  was  serinngly  injured. 
The  dangliter  of  Mr.  Ganliner  was  soon  after- 
wards married  to  President  Tjler. 

CaUnat  Officer,  Impeach-uent  of  a.  A  fow 
weeks  before  the  oiiening  of  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition (which  see),  General  W.W.Belknnp,  the 
Si^retary  of  War,  was  chained  with  having  re- 
ceived a  hribo  from  a  post-trnder  to  whoin  ho 
had  granted  permission  to  s«ll  koo<1s  to  army 
officer*  or  private  soldiers.  Articles  of  imjieach- 
meot  were  formally  preseiiteil  to  the  Senate,  iict- 
iiiSasaHlghConrtofImpeachnient.,April4,lffl'a. 
A  plea  of  non -Jurisdiction  was  interposed  hy  the 
■ecretary's  couusel.     On  May  29  the  Seuate  de- 


cided that  it  had  jnrisiliction,  and  tt  proceeileil 
with  the  trial.  The  argnmonts  of  counsel  chmeil 
July  3ti,  and  on  the  Ist  of  AngUHt  the  Senate  tiiok 
a  vote  on  the  verdict.  The  result  was  an  acquit- 
tal. Tliis  was  the  first  im|ieuchraeut  of  a  cabinet 
officer  in  the  United  States. 

Cabot,  John  a>-ii  Sebastian.  John  was  a 
native  of  Venice,  and,  at  tbo  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  Columbns,  was  a  merchant  in  Bristol, 
Euglanil.  That  discovery  .tilled  mariuors  in 
western  Enro|>e  with  <li'sires  to  make  voyages 


for  the  name  pnrpose;  and  Henry  VII.  of  Eng- 
land gave  a  charter  to  Ji>hn  Cubot  and  his  soim 
permitting  them  to  eiphu'c  any  sens  with  five 
ships,  at  tlieir  own  expense ;  and  to  discover 
and  occupy  any  "  isles  or  countries  of  the  hea- 
then or  infidel  before  nuknowu  to  Chtistious, 
acciinnting  to  the  king  for  a  fifth  part  of  tlin 
prolilB."  There  is  no  poeitivo  evidence  that  thu 
CabolB  tiHik  advnntugu  of  this  charter,  or  that 
any  one  of  them  sailed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
nntil  1498,  when  John  Cnbot  was  dead.  His  sou 
SeboHtian,  then  very  young,  received  from  tho 
king  a  commission  to  go  on  a  voyage  of  discov- 
ery.and  tbo  monareh  tilted  out  two  raravcls  for 
him.  Ho  sailed  from  Dristol  In  May,  1498,  hi 
search  of  a  iiorthwfHtt  iiaiuiige  to  India,  but  won 
stopped  by  the  ice -pack  in  Davis's  Strait. 
Then  be  sailed  southwest,  and  discovered  tho 
shores  of  Labrador,  or,  possibly,  tho  nnrlhern 
shore  of  Newfoundland.     Tuniiug  uoribwunl, 
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1io  lr:ivcn)eil  tlie  cooitt  nf  the  coiilinent  nlmoet 
ti)  lutitiido  60°,  when  tlio  ico  rkiuu  bairuil  liis 
wiiy.  Tlieii  lie  »ai)iKl  wiiitbwunl,  and  diiicov- 
ereil  a  iHrgn  istuix),  which  ho  callcil  New  Found 
Land  ( Neivftimiillnud).  and  iH-rceived  the  im- 
ineniie  iiiiuihHr  iif  cmlfiah  in  the  ^'nterH  siir- 
rumiditig  it.  Leaving  that  iiilanil,  he  cnaiited 
OB  far  UK  the  sliorcs  «1*  Mniiip,  mid,  winie  writira 
thiub,  SB  far  tuinth  ns  the  Cni'DlJiiM.  On  bin 
ivtnrn  Cuhot  reviiulud  the  Hecn>t  of  the  codfinb 
ut  New  Fiinnd  Liillil,  Ulid  within  livu  or  six 
yean  therenfu-r  tiHherninn  fnmi  Kughnid,  Bi'it- 
tnny,  ontl  N'cinnandy  were  (tallieriii);  trensni'es 
rhcre.  Ar  Ciilxit  (Uil  i)ut  brill);  buck  gold  from 
Amiirica,  King  Henry  i>aid  no  tiiiire  alteutiou  to 
him;  anil  in  iriltt  lie  want  to  Spnin, by  ijivitn- 
tiun  of  King  Fi.>nlitiiLtid,  and  enjoyed  iionorn  nnd 
«molaiuenti»  until  tliat  inonareh'a  death  in  1511), 
when.  aniioyMl  hy  tbu  jealoiutieo  of  tlu'  S[inniitli 
nobility,  bo  ruinnied  tn  England.  Hutii'y  VIII. 
fnniii9)ivd  Cubot  with  u  venwl,  in  1517,  to  seek 
for  a  ii<>rthwt«t  pniutaip!  to  India ;  l>nt  lio  nusnc- 
eewrully  fonglit  tiic  lee-pack  nt  lliidsou's  Buy 
and  was  foile<l.  Tiie  siiucessor  of  Funlinnnii 
invited  Cabot  to  Bl>iiin  and  made  liiiii  Cliief  Pi- 
lot of  tbe  realm.  He  was  oni)>layei1  hy  Spatiinb 
nierchantn  t»  cinnniaiid  an  i>x|)«dition  to  the 
tipiee  blatids  Ity  nny  of  the  tiien  newty  dia- 
iwvored  Strnit  of  Matp^llau;  but  circninstances 
preTetitiMl  bis  goiiiff  forther  than  the  sonlht'ont 
const  of  Bontb  Amoriea,  where  he  diwovered 
the  rivers  Do  la  Plata  ami  Parntpiay.  His  rm- 
ployers  were  diBoiijHiiiitwl,  nnd,  nwigtihit;  his 
olilve  iut-o  the  liniids  of  tlie  i^iianiHh  luiiimreb, 
ho  returned  (o  Kiiglnnd  in  hin  old  age  nnd  was 
]mn«i»uml  Ity  tbe  kiiig.  After  tlie  dentb  of 
Ilniiry  Vlll.  the  "  boy-kiTi([,"  Edward  VI.,  niwte 
CaltotGinnd  Tilot  »f  England ;  bnt  Qnenn  Uiiry 
iit>glected  him,  and  nllowi-d  thnt  eminent  nnvi- 
Kator  and  diwovercr  of  tlie  North  Anierioiiii 
e»ntinc>it  tn  dio  nt  RriHto]  in  eiun|iiirativH  |iov- 
(■rty  and  obscmity  nt  tbu  age  of  ei^thty  years. 
His  cheerful  1eiii[)oraini'nt  wos  manifeiitwl  by 
Ills  danrint!  at  nn  Hiwi'iiihly  of  yoniig  srumeii 
ttio  year  bi-Gir«  bis  death. 

Cateal,  ri':i)itu  Ai.vaiikz,  van  sent  l>y  Knian- 
ni-1.  King  of  I'ortngal,  with  thirteen  Hhi|is,  on  a 
*  Yoyago  from  I.iiibon  to  tlio  Eiist  Indii^K,  in  the 
year  1500.  In  unler  to  avoid  the  i^nliiiK  on  Ihe 
Oiiiiwa  shore,  lie  went  6a  fur  westward  nn  to  dis- 
eovrr  land  oii  the  coast  of  Brazil  at  hitilndi- 10' 
south.  Ill-  eliM'teil  a  i-nws,  and  iianiud  the  eonn- 
irj-  "The  Ijiinl  of  the  Holy  Crowi."  It  was  af- 
tiTwanls  cuUi'il  Uni/ll,  from  branil,  n  dyewood 
that  alN>iindi-iI  tbi'n-.  C'libml  tcsik  [loiuieNsiiin 
of  the  <ronutry  in  the  nnniu  of  tbu  king.  After 
it  WHS  aHcertnlned  tbat  it  wan  a  jiart  of  Ihe 
Amerii-iin  continent,  »  enntn>ver»y  arose  be- 
twc-ii  tlie  erowns  of  liHinihi  mid  I-»rtiig:il  rou- 
CPi'iiing  the  right  of  iHiNstiwiiii],  but  it  was  set- 
th'd  ainii-iildv— Portugal  to  jiossi-hh  the  portion 
of  ihu  contJn<-nt  dlM-oven-d  hv  Culinil,  tlint  is, 
from  tlie  Itiv.r  Amazon  to  the  Pliitii  ( )>e  b> 
Plata).  This  ilim-overy  led  Kililiniiel  to  send  out 
another  exiH-ditiim  (tjiree  shi|iN},  under  Ameri- 
(siisVeN)mriiis.inMay,ir><)l.  They  t>.n>-bed  Itni- 
■il  at  latitude  5"  sonth.  and  retniued  home  uflcr 
«  voyage  uf  aixteou  muiiths. 


Cabrinot  Rodriocez  dk,  wm  Mut  l>y  H«n- 
doza,  Ticeruy  of  Mexico  (ISiS),  in  searcll  of  tlie 
"  Strait  uf  America,"  sU|i|kniim1  to  lead  to  ibe 
Atlantic  Ocean,  wliicb  Alaivon  bod  failed  tu 
finil.  He  Bailed  np  tbe  Pacillo  coast  dm  far  as 
latitude  44°  north,  oiT  tbe  cosst  of  Oregon.  Tlte 
turbulence  of  the  sea,  sicknea*  of  hii  crew,  and 
want  of  provisions  compelled  him  ta  return. 
Ciibrillo  was  u  Portugnese,  and  died  at  tbe  lal- 
land  of  San  Bernardo  June  3, 1543. 

Cudqoa.  Tbe  name  is  derived  from  tbe 
Haytien  tongue.  It  was  inaccurately  applied 
by  the  Spaniards  to  the  native  nobles  of  Uex- 
ico.  Its  true  meaning  is  "lord,"ur  "i>i'tnce,'*or 
"supreme  ruler," 

Cadet's  Oray.  The  nniform  of  the  codvta 
at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  ia  of  jn^y 
clotli  —  white  pantaloons  in  snuimer.  It  was 
oilopted  lit  tliii  Aciuleiiiv  dining  tbe  War  of 
1H12-15.  Oeiieriil  Wintleld  Scott  explained  to 
the  writer  how  that  color  cume  to  be  adopted. 
While  at  Iliifl'alo,  in  the  lute  spring  of  1813,  in 
coiiimniid  of  Cniled  States  troops  (regnUm),  be 
wrote  to  the  iinartermaater  for  a  aupiily  of  uew 
clothing  for  his  sohliei's.  Wnnl  came  back  that 
blue  clotb,siich  aa  was  nse«l  iu  the  aiiuy, (M>uld 
not  tie  obtained,  owing  to  the  striuKunoy  of  tbe 
htoukade  mid  the  euibai-go,  and  Ihe  lack  of  wool- 
leu  mnimfacliires  in  tlte  coniitry,  Imt  that  Ibere 
was  a  HiiQicietit  i|nutitily  of  gray  cloth  in  Pbila- 
delphia,  Sciitt  oi'dvred  it  to  be  made  np  for 
his  soldiers;  and  in  these  new  gray  snita  they 
tnui'clied  ilown  the  Niagara  shorHs  on  tbe  Cana- 
da side.  So  they  upiieaivd  the  day  before  tlie 
battle  at  Chippewa  (which  aee).  The  British 
cvmniander  mistook  these  gray-clad  regulan 
for  niililia,  and  regarded  them  with  such  cuit- 
ti-inpt  that  he  wns  not  pre|>Hre<l  to  meet  their 
skill  in  the  battle.  BecanMiof  the  victory  won 
atCbip|iewa,chiel]y  bv  tbosu  gruy-clad  tegnlaia 
(Jnly  S,  18l:t;.  and  in  honor  »f  Scott  and  his 
trno|>a,  Ibut  style  of  cloth  was  ailopted  at  the 
Military  Academy  ut  West  Pi>itit  as  tbe  regiiU- 
t  ion  niiiforni  of  tbe  cadets.  "  Cadet's  gray  "  is 
legiinled  us  the  best  color  for  tlehl-scrvice,  as  it 
is  mil  cuiispicuous.  (Sue  L'Nlfitrnu,  i'Hiled  Statt* 
Army.) 


Cadwallader.  John,  nns  horn  In  Philnilel- 
[Aiia  in  1743;  died  at  Shrewsbury,  Pelui.,  Feb. 
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10,  I7H6.  He  wBi  kD  Retire  patriot  before  the 
war  f»r  iiiilependence  broke  out.  Ho  woe  aiiuie 
ctiUinrl  of  nue  (if  tlie  city  battalioua,  aiiil  us  a 
lirigwlier-gfiifral  afterwanls  he  woa  placed  iu 
eamniatiil  oftlie  Peniuiylvaiiia  militia,  co-o[>en>t- 
ing  with  WsBhiiiKtiiri  in  the  attack  ou  Treutoii, 
mid  |iarliei]iutliig  in  the  Itattle  of  Princeton. 
He  wu  ill  the  batllrs  of  Btumt.v  nine,  German - 
lowti,  and  M«nii)0iilh.  Ilu  challenged  General 
Conwaf  to  Hitht  a  dnel  liecaiiw  of  ofTcneive 
wonU  lined  by  tlie  latter  hmanltt  Waebingtou. 
iSeeCoNinijr'iCaioI.)  Tlmy  funght.andCouway 
una  badly  wounded.  Aliei-  the  war  Cud  nail  ader 
lived  in  Maryland,  and  n'us  in  ite  Legiidatura. 

Calnih  Mii.iTART  Occi-PATIO!!  OK.  The  aniall 
villai^i  uf  Cairo,  III.,  is  situated  near  tliu  citreni- 
ity  of  a  lHint-abn|ipd  peiiinaiiln,  at  the  conflneuco 
i>f  lh«  Obio  and  I>IiHHitiHi|i|>i  Hivem,  one  bundled 
and  He%'eiily-tive  tuilea.  below  St.  Lonis.  It  ia  a 
point  of  }in-at  Itnpcirrance  aa  the  key  In  a  vaat 
extent  of  navigable  iratera,  and  to  it  Natiiiiial 
tim>iM  were  Rent  at  an  early  |ieri(Hl.  Hnth  tlio 
National  government  and  Ooviinnir  ¥ut««  of 
Illiiiiiia  bad  been  appriwd  of  the  iiilentiou  »f 
tlie  C»nfr<leraleB  to  neciire  that  poAition,  hoping 
tbt-reliy  turontrol  the  navigation  of  theMiuia- 
Bippi  to8t.Lon<H,Htidof  the  Ohio  til  Cincinnati 
and  lieyoTid.  Tlit-y  also  ho|>ed  that  the  abtiolute 
ciititrol  of  the  Uiiwigitippi  below  would  canoe 
ibi'NiirlhwKMteni  Stateii  to  Join  handBuiCb  the 
in«nrff«Dt8  rallier  than  lose  the  ailvantagca  de- 
rivnl  from  navigating  thia  great  outlet  of  their 
]>n>)lnctii.  The  scheino  was  fnileil.  Governor 
Yatea,  under  the  direction  of  tlin  Secretary  of 
War,  *e)it  Illinoia  tronpa  at  an  early  day  to  take 
IHMHewiion  of  and  oconpy  Cairo.  Ity  the  middle 
of  Uay  there  were  not  leae  thaii  SIHIO  Union  vol- 
nntren  there,  under  the  command  of  General  B. 
M.  PrenliRa,  who  occupied  the  extreme  point  of 
the  ppiiinanla,  where  they  cawt  np  fiirlincations 
and  gave  the  post  the  name  of  Camp  Defiance. 
Before  the  cloaa  of  May  it  wan  coiisidercd  im- 
Itregnable  againvt  any  force  the  Uonfi'derateB 
Blight  send.  It  aoon  became  a  itoat  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  ITuioTi  canso  aa  tlii>  plnee  wlirro 
■H>ine  of  the  ianil  and  naval  ei[>e<litionH  in  the 
valley  of  the  MiBsissippi  were  fitted  unt. 

Caldirell,  Jamkh,  wbb  bom  in  Charlotte 
Connty,Va.,in  April,  17:14;  died  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  J.,  Nov.U,  17H1.  Orndnaling  at  Prince- 
tun  in  1759,  he  liecame  paator  of  the  PrcBbyti-- 
rian  Church  at  Elizalicthtnwn  in  1TU2.  Zral- 
otinly  eaiionsing  the  revolntionary  canae.lio  was 
niach  diHtiked  by  the  Tories.  Appointed  chap- 
lain of  a  New  JiTBOv  brigatle,  ho  waa  for  a  lime 
ia  the  Mohawk  Valley.  In  ITtW  hia  chnn-h 
ami  TMidence  were  burned  by  a  party  of  Britinh 
and  Tories;  and  the  s^o  year  a  BritiBh  incnr- 
Biuii  from  Staten  lalaiid  ptilugeil  the  village  of 
Cunneciicat  Farms,  vcbere  liia  family  were  tem- 
porarily mtidiog.  A  soldier  Bhnt  his  nife 
through  a  window  vrhile  she  was  Billing  on  a 
bed  with  her  babe.  At  that  time  Mr.  Caldwell 
was  in  Waahington'a  camp  at  HoiriHlown.  In 
on  altercation  at  Elixabethtuwn  Point  with  aa 
American  sentinel,  he  was  shot  by  tlio  Inltcr. 
The  mnrdBrer  was  afUrwanls  haoge<l.   A  aostly 


monnroent  was  erecteil  in  the  chnrch-ynnl  at 
ElizubetbtowD  Nixly-foiir  years  aflerwai-ds  to 
coBiniemurate  both  Caldwell  and  iiis  wife. 

Calaf  and  Btather.  Among  the  learned  dnpes 
of  the  witchcraft  delnHton  in  Kew  England  in 
the  neventeeuth  century  was  Ke v.  Cotton  Mo- 
ther, whiwe  writings  and  preaching  were  chiefly 
iDHtrnmental  in  iniingumting  that  terrible  epi- 
sode in  New  England  history.  (See  Salem  WihM- 
cnt/).)  Even  after  the  people  and  magiatratea 
bad  come  to  their  BenseB,|ierHecntiunB  had  ceaaed, 
and  the  fully  of  the  belief  in  witchcraft  mas 
bi-oadly  ap|iarenl,  Mather  continued  to  write  in 
favor  of  it  and  to  give  iustuurea  of  the  doing* 
of  witches  in  their  midst.  "  Flaaby  people," 
wrote  Mather, "  may  burlesque  thene  thiiiga,  bat 
when  hundreds  of  the  niOHt  sober  {teople,  in  a 
oonnlry  wller(^  they  have  aa  much  mother  wit 
certainly  as  the  lest  of  mankind,  know  Iheni  to 
be  trite,  nothing  but  the  uliBurd  and  frounnt 
apiriC  of  Sa<ldneiiini  [diBUdief  in  spirits]  can 
qiteBtioii  thcin."  They  were  buriew|ned  in  a 
most  effectual  manner.  Roliert  Calef,  a  mer- 
chant of  Boston,  wn>te  and  pnlilishcd  a  suriea 
of  letters,  in  which  he  exposed  Slather's  cre- 
dnlity,  and  greatly  irritated  that  really  good 
man.  Mather  retorted  bycnllingCnlvf  a"  weaver 
turned  niininter."  Calef  tormented  Mather  nion* 
by  other  letters  in  the  aamo  vein,  when  the  for- 
mer, becoming  wearied  by  the  light,  called  the 
latter  "a  coal  from  bell,"  and  proBccnled  him 
for  slander.  When  these  letters  of  Calef  wero 
puhliBhed  in  book  form,  Incn^aae  Matlier,  Prca- 
iilent  of  Harvard  College,  canued  cn]>ieB  of  the 
work  t<>  lie  publicly  burned  on  the  college  green. 

CalhonB,  Jdiin  Caldwkll,  LL.D.,  won  imm 
in  AbU'villo  Dintrict,  S.  C,  March  l?,17rt!;  died 
lnWashiuglon,U.C.,  March  31,  ItiaU.    His  father 


IB  a  native  of  Ireland ;  his  mother,  formerly 
iBB  Caldwell,  was  of  Scotch-IriHhdejKM'nr.  Tlie 
n  graduated,  with  all  the  lioDon,  at  Yak  Col- 
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Ipfje,  in  1804 ;  and  Htndieil  lnw  nt  Litohlielil, 
C<>uii.,  in  a  famniiH  lan'-wliool  tlwrp.  In  1607 
hn  b«gan  tlm  [inii'.iice  nf  tliu  [)nifi>B«ii>ii  in  bis 
iiiiliru  (listTtct.  TI]i>ii)!hlfiil,  nrdent,  oiiil  {leiBC- 
veriitg,  ho  soon  tonk  hif;li  ntik  in  liiti  iimfrtiBiiiu 
anil  gninud  a  very  liicrativu  iiTBclicn.  Fniid  of 
IM>Utic«,  he  parly  viitfrcil  iln  arena,  ami  iu  1803- 
10  was  a  incnibur  iif  tlie  Srnte  LcKislatiire.  llu 
waMaeDt  t»  CongrcHH  in  lRU,w1i(>iii  hv  rcinnin- 
■!(1,  by  auccwsivu  elpclioiin,  iiiilil  1^17.  Mr.  Cat- 
houn  waa  very  intliii<iitinl  iu  prfMing  SIndiwm 
to  make  a(luclamlii>n  of  war  with  (Irent  Britain 
In  lt)l%  PKHiJfiit  M'Oiroo  i^allod  Iiim  to  bm 
cabinet  as  8viTt-inr>-  of  Wat  (Vw.  1<>,  1817),  and 
lie  served  on  audi  dnrini;  tho  Priwiiluntial  term 
(tf  eight  years.  In  ISU  be  was  cIkisuu  Vice- 
President  of  the  Uiiitpd  States,  and  was  rr-oloet- 
mI  nltli  Andrew  Jnekson  in  182H.  In  1831  ho 
was  elected  United  Ktates  Ikiiator  by  the  Leg- 
Islatnre  of  Snath  Candina.  He  was  ^uretnry 
uf  SUte  in  1844-4r>,  and  Ihtm  IBIS  till  18S0  lie 
was  Sfcniu  a  nwniber  of  tlio  United  States  Sen- 
ate. The  diictrinii  of  state  snvcrei|{iity  nud  sii- 
premaey,  and  that  the  Union  was  a  compnct  of 
■tntea  that  niijrlit  lie  diwHiIvcil  by  llin  sccessiuii 
<if  anyone  of  tlicin,  indeiH-iiilent  of  all  action  on 
the  partof  uthetK,  wHH  houvHily  held  by  Mr.Cal- 
liouD  nearly  all  his  lifp.  His  intlnnneo  iu  his 
own  state  was  verygri'iit;  and  his  iiiil  it  ieal  ten- 
eta,  praclically  carrieil  out  by  acts  of  nnlliliea- 
tfon  (see  iVufff/tnifiuit),  brought  Siinth  Carolina 
t»  fhu  verge  of  civil  war  in  1832;  and  it  made 
that  state  foremost  and  most  cnnspicnotM  In  in- 
luignratlng  the  lale  (;lvil  War.  His  remains  li« 
buried  under  a  neat  nionninent  in  81.  I'hilip's 
church-yard  at  C'tiartoHlnn,  8.  C  His  writiucH 
anil  a  liiognipliy  liavo  been  published  in  six 

Callfomla,  Admissios  of,  into  the  Unkjv 
The  diseiivery  of  uidil  in  CalilVnuin  in  IMH 
cauwd  Hiicli  !in  iiithix  ufemiKrants  iliut  in  1^.19 
there  well!  iiilinliitants  eiioiig])  lliere  to  entitle 
llieni,  so  f:ir  as  nuniliers  were  concerned,  In  ad- 
mishiiin  iiilu  the  Union  as  a  slate.    A  stale  gov- 


of  ili'Iegutes  lo  iiii-et 
STATS  >.ii*L  r.r  cAijr..maA.  at  M.>nlerey,S.'pl.l, 
1840.  toD^inie  a  stale 
eonslilution.  Tliociuiventinn.nfternHix  wit'ks' 
M-Hi-iiiii,  pd'ipled  a  piinstitiitiini.  Iti-fom  it  was 
held  llie  iieii]d<>  of  California,  in  eonvi'iit  i<ui  at  Sun 
Francisco,  liad  voted  against  the  adniiHsimi  of  llie 
slaTe-lBlH>rsyHlenl  into  that  country.  TlieeoUHli- 
tulion  adopted  at  Moulen-y  also  had  a  ]inivisii>n 
to  exeliiilo  slavery  flolii  that  iiiehonle  stale. 
Thus  ratno  Into  polilieal  fomi  Iho  crude  e)(>- 
metits  of  a  stale,  the  birth  and  niatnrlly  of  which 
■MDIB  like  a  atraiige  dream.     All  had  been  oc- 
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ciimplisheil  within  twenty  months  frnni  tlie  time 
when  gnld  was  discovered  al  Sutter'sMill.  Un- 
iler  this  constitntion  John  Charlea  Fremont  and 
William  M.  Gwynn  were  chosen  by  the  Slate 
l.cKislatnre  Utiitnl  States  Senatora.  Edwanl 
(iilliert  and  G.  H.Wright  were  elected  to  the 
House  of  Keprosentatives,  When  Fr6mont  and 
Owynii  went  to  WasbiUKton,  they  took  the  state 
couelitntion  with  them,  and  prHReuted  a  iwtilion 
(Feliriiary,  Ii^iO)  asking  for  the  adaiissinn  of 
Cnlifomia  into  the  Union  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state.  Tito  article  in  its  constitDlion 
which  excluded  slavery  became  a  cause  of  vio- 
lent debate  in  C'<uigrcss  and  of  bitter  feeling  in 
the  South  against  the  people  of  tlie  North.  The 
Union,  so  Btn>ng  in  tho  henrto  of  tho  people,  waa 
shaken  to  its  centre.  Mr.  Clay  again  attpcaml 
as  a  compromiser  for  the  sake  of  jlcace  alnl 
nnion.  It  seemed  that  some  comgtromise  waa 
netHlMl  to  avoid  seritms  difficulty,  for  already 
tho  repn-scutatives  of  the  slave  interest  had 
taken  aclioii,  and  the  S<iiitherii  nicmben  in  Con- 
gress iHddly  (leclanHl  thi'ir  intention  tn  break 
up  the  Union  if  Califuniia  shonld  be  ailmitted 
under  snch  a  eonstitution.  A  joint  reeolntioD. 
was  adopted  to  appoint  a  committee  of  thirteen 
(six  Northern  and  six  Southern  members,  who 
shonld  choose  tiio  thirteenth)  to  consider  the 
subject  of  a,  territorial  govornnient  for  Califor- 
nia, New  Meiieo,  and  Utah,  witii  instruction* 
to  report  n  pUin  of  compromise  embracing  all 
the  qneslions  thiui  arising  unt  of  the  subject  of 
slavery.  Henry  Clay  was  mnilo  chairman  of 
that coniniittfH>.  He  hndalrcady prcsenteil (Jan. 
SS,  ItSO)  a  plan  of  enniproiniseto  tho  South,  and 
spoke  eioipielitly  in  favor  of  It  (Feb.  r>) ;  and  on 
Slay  8  he  reported  a  plan  of  eumpromiso  in  a 
Kcrii-s  of  bills,  inieiidwl  to  lie  a  pacification. 
I'liis  was  eallcd  an  Otniiibns  Hill  (which  see). 
Ir  iiinde  largi'  nmcriwious  to  tho  slaveholders, 
and  yet  it  was  not  sutisfaetory  to  thein.  For 
nionths  a  violent  <li'icns8ion  of  tlie  Coinpromiie 
Act  was  carried  <m  thiiiughont  the  country,  ami 
il  was  dcixmnced  upon  <liametrically  opjHMite 
grounds.  It  linally  passeil  Imth  Honses  of  Coii- 
gr!<ss,  niid  liecanie  a  Ian.  On  Sept.  9, 1850,  Cali- 
fornia was  admitteil  into  tho  Union  as  a  stale. 

California,  Na»e  ov.  In  I63i  Heniando  Cor- 
ten  sent  Hernando  de  Grijalva  mi  an  errand  of 
discovery  to  the  l>auil1e  coast,  who  probably  sofr 
llie  peninsula  of  California.  Twenty-five  yenra 
lipfure  the  Simntsh  lender  discovered  the  emin- 
try,  a  nimaiiee  was  iiiiblishcd  in  Spain  In  wliieli 
are  ilescribeil  the  doings  of  a  ]iagaii  queen  of 
Amazons,  wlin  brought  tWtm  tho  *'  right  hand  of 
the  Indies"  her  allies  to  assist  the  intidelM  in 
their  attacks  upon  Constantinople.  The  ro- 
ninnco  was  entitled  Enplandiaa,  the  name  of  an 
imaginary  Greek  cmixtrA-,  living  in  StamlionI, 
the  ancient  name  of  Coiislautiuople.  The  Ama- 
r.iinian  ipieen  waa  nnnuil  Cnlalla,  whose  king- 
dom, rich  In  gold,  diannmila,  and  pearls,  won 
eulU-d  Cntifomin.  The  author  probably  de- 
rived the  name  fVom  Calif,  llie  title  of  a  siicees- 
Hor  of  Molianinied.  The  antlior  says :  "  Know 
that  on  llie  right  liand  of  tlie  Indies  there  is  an 
islnud,  ejilleil  California,  very  ohiae  to  the  Ter- 
n-slrial  Paradise,  and  it  was  peoided  b7  block 
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women  without  any  man  among  them,  for  they 
liviHl  in  the  fashion  of  the  Amazonia.  They 
were  of  strong  and  hardy  ho<lie8,  of  ardent  cour- 
age, and  of  great  force.  Tlieir  iMland  was  the 
strongest  in  all  the  world,  with  its  steep  cliffs 
and  i-ocky  shore.  Their  arms  were  all  of  gold, 
and  so  was  the  harness  of  the  wild  beasts  which 
they  tamed  and  rode.  For  in  the  whole  island 
there  was  no  metal  but  gold.  They  lived  in 
caves  wrought  out  of  the  rocks  with  much  la- 
lN»r.  They  hail  many  ships  with  which  they 
Milled  out  to  other  conntries  to  obtain  booty." 
Both  Cortez  and  Grijalva  believed,  as  everybody 
then  believeil,  that  they  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  coast  of  Asia;  and,  as  the  aspect  of 
the  conn  try  corres^ionded  with  the  description 
in  the  romance,  they  named  the  peninsula  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  Gulf  of  California  were  fonnd 
pearls;  so  the  description  of  the  country  of  the 
black  Amazons — a  country  filled  with  gold  and 
pearls — suited  the  actual  condition  of  the  re- 
gion explored. 

California,  State  of,  was  discovered  as  early 
as  15!U  by  a  Spanish  explorer  (see  Cortez)^  but 
(lettlements  in  Old  or  Lower  California  wuix$  first 
made  in  1683  by  Jesuit  missionaries.  Now  or 
Upper  California  was  discovered  later,  and  the 
first  mission  there  (San  Diego)  was  planted  in 
176H.  For  many  years  the  government  of  Cali- 
fornia, tenii>oral  and  spiritual,  was  under  the 
control  of  monks  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis. 
It  was  not  until  about  1770  that  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  was  discovered  (unless  by  Sir  Francis 
DraVe,  which  see),  and  in  1776  a  mission  was 
establisheil  there.  At  the  beginning  of  tliis 
C4*ntnry  eighteeu  missions  had  been  establish- 
ed in  California,  with  over  fifteen  thousand 
converts.  The  Spanish  power  in  California 
was  overthrown  by  the  Mexican  nn'oliition  in 
1822,  when  the  government  was  permanently 
secularized.  In  1H43-46  many  thousand  emi- 
gRintsfrom  the  United  States  settled  in  Califor- 
nia ;  and  when  the  war  with  Mexico  broke  out 
in  1846,  the  struggle  for  the  mastery  in  that  Pa- 
cific-coiist  pnmnce  speedily  eiuled  in  victor>'  for 
the  Americans  in  1847.  By  the  treaty  of  peace 
at  GuadaluiH)  Hidalgo  (which  see),  California 
and  other  territory  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  month  of  Febrnary,  1848,  gold 
was  discovered  in  California,  on  the  Sacnunento 
River;  and  as  the  news  spread  abroad,  thou- 
sands of  enterprising  and  energetic  men  Hocked 
thither  to  secure  the  precious  metal,  not  only 
from  the  Uniteil  States,  but  from  Sonth  Amer- 
ica, Europe,  and  China.  Very  soon  there  was  a 
mixed  population  of  all  sorts  of  characters  in 
California  of  at  least  250,000  persons.  The  mili- 
tary governor  called  a  convention  to  meet  at 
Monterey,  Sept.  1, 1849,  to  frame  a  state  consti- 
tntion.  One  was  formed  by  which  slavery  was 
to  be  excluded  from  the  proud  new  state;  and 
this  document  revived  in  Congress,  in  great 
intensity,  debates  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
in  1849-50.  A  compromise  was  effected  (see 
Ommhrns  Bill) ;  and  on  Sept.  9,  1850,  California 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state.  So 
lawless  were  a  large  class  of  the  population, 
that  nothing  but  the  swift  operations  of  Vigt- 
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lance  Committees'^  could  control  them  and  pre- 
serve social  order.  The  first  vigilance  commit- 
tee of  San  Francisco  was  organized  in  1851. 
Finally  these  committees  assumed  the  functions 
and  powers  of  judges  and  executives,  but  under 
proper  regulations,  which  guaranteed  all  ac- 
cused persons  a  fair  trial.  Dangerous  men  of 
every  kind  were  arrested,  tried,  hanged,  trans- 
ported, or  acquitted.  The  tribunal  became  a 
**  terror  to  evil-doers."  Lat«  in  1856  the  vigi- 
lance committee  in  San  Francisco  surrendered 
its  ))owers  to  the  regularly  constituted  civil  au- 
thority. California  did  not  furnish  any  troops 
during  the  Civil  War,  owing  to  its  isolated  po- 
sition, there  being  then  no  railroad  communi- 
cation between  the  two  oceans.  It  has  become 
one  of  the  most  prolific  agricultural  states  in 
the  Union. 

Callender,  James  Thompson,  a  political  writ- 
er, born  in  Scotland;  died  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in 
July,  1803.  He  was  a  vigorous  but  coarse  writer, 
and  was  never  happier,  apparently,  than  when 
engaged  in  a  quarrel.  He  published  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  1792,  a  book  calle<l  Political  Pivgress 
of  Great  Britain,  which  so  offended  the  authori- 
ties that  he  was  banished  from  the  kingdom, 
and  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  published 
the  Political  Register  in  1794-95,  and  the  Ameri" 
can  A nn ual  Register  for  1796-97.  He  was  a  violent 
and  unscrnpulouH  opponent  of  W<ashington's  ad- 
ministration, and  delighted  in  abusing  Hamilton 
and  other  Federalist  lea<lers.  For  a  season  he 
enjoyed  the  friendsiii])  of  Jeft'erson.  The  latter 
became  disgusted  with  Callender,  when  the  for- 
mer, liecoming  Jeffers<ni^8  enem}',  calumniated 
him  fearfully.  He  published  a  paper  called  the 
Richmond  Recorder,  in  which  he  made  fierce  at- 
tacks upon  the  character  of  Washington  and 
Adams.  Callender  was  a  common  scold,  and 
was  very  mischievous  in  the  use  of  his  pen 
and  printing  materials.  Ho  was  accidentally 
drowned  while  bathing  in  the  James  River. 

Calvert  was  the  family  name  of  the  Lords 
Baltimore  —  George,  Cecilius,  Charles  I.,  Bene- 
dict Leonard,  Charles  II.,  and  Frederick.  (See 
Baltimore,  Lordtt.) 

Calvert,  Go\Ti:RNOR,  Reception  of,  ix  Mary- 
i^ND.  When  Leonard  Calvert  and  his  colony 
sailed  up  the  Potomac  as  far  as  Aquia  Creek, 
they  fonnd  the  natives  friendly  towards  them. 
Going  still  farther,  to  Piscataway,  they  met  Cap- 
tain Fleet,  an  Indian  trader  with  the  Indians, 
and  a  v(»yager  to  Jamestown  and  other  places  in 
the  way  of  traflfic.  He  had  been  a  prisoner  for 
some  years  with  the  Anacostans  on  the  site  of 
Washington  city,  and  was  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  barbarians  in  the  neighborlioo<l. 
Fleet  induced  the  chief  at  Piscataway  to  go  on 
board  Calvert^s  vessel.  He  was  ))leased  ;  bur. 
when  Calvert  asked  him  whether  he  might  sit 
down  with  his  people  in  the  country,  the  king 
answered  cautiously,  **I  will  not  bid  yon  go, 
neither  will  I  bid  yon  stay;  but  you  may  use 
your  own  discretion."  Under  the  guidance  of 
Fleet,  the  colonists  were  enabled  to  tind  a  good 
place  for  settlement.    (See  Maryland,  Colony  of.) 

Calvert;  Leonard,  second  son  of  the  first 
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Lord  Baltimon»,  nncl  first  govornor  of  Maryland,  of  Lord  Baltiinoro*H  onler.  Governor  Calvert 
Boru  about  KUK);  died  June  9, 1(>47.  He  sailed  weiittop]|ii^hiiid  in  1043,  and  dnriii);  his  aluuMii'i* 
fmm  CowoH,  LhIc  of  Wi^lit,  for  Che8a)K>ake  Hay,  for  nearly  a  year  niueli  tnuible  had  enHiitNl  in 
Nov.  22,  KkV.),  aH  fTovemor  of  Maryland,  with  the  colony,  for  Clay lN>rnc,  with  Captain  Richanl 
two  vesMols  (Ark  and  Ihrc)^  and  over  tlire«  hun-  In^i^Ie,  had  liarassed  the  NOttlenient  ut  St.  Mury'H. 
dred  emigrants.  (See  BaJtimorey  Lordn.)  The  Civil  war  eimned  (H>45),  and  Governor  Calvort 
Ark  wan  a  i<hip  of  tliree  hundred  touH,  and  the  waH  ex|>elled  fi-oni  Maryland,  and  t(K»k  refn^^e  in 
Dove  a  pinnnee  of  tifty  tcum.  Anioiijr  the  com-  Vir|;iuia.  {Sec  Maryland.)  Finally  Culvert  re- 
puny  were  two  Je»uit  jjriestH,  Andivw  White  turned  from  Virginia  with  a  military  force,  t<Hik 
and  John  Alt hnni.  At  reli^iouH  ceremonies  per-  poHrtession  of  Kent  iHland,  and  re-eHtabIiM|ie«l 
foiTued  at  the  time  of  departure,  the  expedition  proprietary  rights  overall  tlie  province  of  Mary- 
was  committed  "to  the  protection  id'Ciod  es|K5-  land. 

cially,  and  of  liis  m(»st  H(»ly  Mother,  and  St.  I^-        Cambridge  Platfonn.    The  second  8yno«l  of 

natiuH,  and  all  tlu;  guardian  angels  of  Mary-  MassiK'hu setts  met  at  Cambridge  in  1(>46,  and 

laud.*'     The  two  vessels  were  c«tnvoyed  beyimd  wjis  not  dissolved  until  1<>4':*.     The  synod  coni- 

danger  from  Turkish  corsairs.     Se]>arated  by  a  posted  ami  adopted  a  system  of  church  discipline 

furious  tempest  that  swept  the  sea  three  days,  called  *'The  Cambridge  IMatform,"  and  reeora- 

ending  with  a  hurricane  which  split  the  sails  of  mended  it,  together  with  the  Westminster  Con- 

the  Ark,  unshipped  her  rudder,  and  left  her  at  fessiou  of  Fuitb,  to  the  general  court  and  t(» 

the  mercy  of  the  waves,  the  voyagei-s  were  in  the  churches.     The  latter,  in  New  England,  gen- 

dfMpair,  and  doubted   not  the   little   Dove  had  erally  complied  with  the  reconunendution,  ami 

gone  Ut  the  bottom  of  the   ocean.     I)elightful  ''The  Cambridge  Platform,**  with  the  ecclesiai«- 

weather   ensued,  and    at    Barbad<N>s   the    Dovi'  tienl  laws,  fornu*d  the  tlu'ological  constitution 

joined  the  Ark  after  a  separation  f>f  six  weeks,  of  the  Nt^w  England  cohmies. 
Sailing  northward,  they  touched  at  Point  i\nu-        Camden.     (See  Sandern'H  Creek.) 

fort,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Chesapeake,  and  then         _  •wju       *.     hm     •  /•  i.-     *     i 

*         .     ,  .  ...  11.:       1    ..  Camp  TVild-cat.    1  he  invasion  of  Kentuckv 

went  up  to  .lumestown,  with  royal  letters  borne  ,      „  ,,r    ...     ^         „,  i  .i     i        r 

,      ^  ,'     ^         ,  -141         '    I  •    1  ..       .  »;  ..  by  Zollic«»fler  from  J  ennessee  aroused  the  loval- 

oy  Calvert,  and  received  then*  a  kind  reception  .  •!      ..       ^        i-     .     i  i  .i       ^i 

^•'      ,,  „  ,,,,        .   ....    I....    *i   ..  ists  ot  eastern  Kentuckv,  and  thev  flew  to  annn. 

from(H»vernnr  Harvev.     1  hey  tarried  nine  days,  ^  ^  ^,  •     i         i       *,  i       , 

,  ^,  .        1  *i    'o  «.  !>•  .  «   ...k:  1.   1  ^oine  of  tln'in    were   organized   under  Ctdonel 

and  then  entered  the  Potomac  Kiver,  which  de-  .,  ,         ,        i    ,.      ^      »  ■  i  . 

....    I  ,,  ,p,         1     .  .        :i    1  ...  ♦!.    «:„  ^  darrard.  a   loval   Kentuekian,  and   amonc  the 

Iii;hte<l  them.      1  he  «M)lnnists  sailed  up  the  river  „     ,    ,  ■   ^,     ,•.„      .  .   ,  i-  .     i  /,  Tm-i  i 

4     *i      II  111  1      ♦    .  i;**i!.  ,  ..„♦  +1. .  Kock  (  astle  hills  they  establi.shed  Camp  \\  ild- 

to  the  Ilenm  islands,  and,  at  a  little  i»ast  the        ^      „,,         ^,  *.     i     i  //^  *  o,    ,^^.,. 

.,,1       ,.  .,       ,    ,      ,    ,  r  .1  i:  1  cat.      1  here  they  wen;  attackiwl  ( Oct.  21.  IHhl ) 

ninldle  ol  March,  landed  on  luie  ot  them,  which  ,     „  ...     ^..         ;V,        ,  \  /,  i,     , 

.  ,   ^,,    .,,  .,       .V      .1      o-,i    4.1     .  by /(d  icofier.     W  hen  he  appean-d, Garrard  had 

iliev   naiiUMl   ^t.(  lenient  s.     On    the  2i)th  they  ^\       ,       ^    .     ,        ,      ,  i    ^  .   •      i  i 

-.  •     ,  ,,  ...         ..  . ,  .  ...     .  1  .    ,  onlv  about  SIX  hundred  men,  but  was  joined  bv 

iiflered  the  saenlice  ot  the  mass,  set  up  a  huge  '     ,     ,.  i  /vi  •     *  i  i-    * 

1  ..  ......  1  I,..  i»  :..      'i  ....   i"  some  Indiana  and  Ohio  trooi>s,  and  some  Keii- 

eross  hewn  iioiii  a  tive,  and  knelt  III  solemn  de-  ^     ,  ,  i       ,,  i       i  «r     ^^     i       »i.-.i 

..  ...       ...        ..    ,,    ..  ,..    ,1.  ..     ..  tnrkv  cavalry  nmler  (  t)h)iiel  Wmdford.     \\ith 

votion  around  it.     doing  tarther  up,  they  en-  ,,       '    ,  '      ,,  ,  ^,  ,        i.      i      ^     •     , 

,  1  •  I    .1  11    I  l;.  *'     .,      '.  ...wi  the  latter  came  Cteneral  hchm'pt,  who  took  the 

tered  a  river  which  they  called  St.  (i»M»rge :  and  ,.  ^  i       r,  ,,.     .v  ...    ,.     «, 

.,  14  1       1    *•     '  1    I  4i  .      ..:*.!    .«•♦!.  chief  command.     Z«)lliroller,  \Mtii  his  leiines- 

on  the  right  bank  touiide<l  the   eapital  ot  the  .  %..•.•  .  m-         *«  ^  n 

...       ....  ,      1     :   .  seeans  and  some  Mis>issippi '*  iigers'  fidl  niNin 

new  iiroviiice  with  military  and  relign>us  cere-  ,         .       ,  */  T  •  i     , 

■  1      11    I  •*  w!4  \f  '     •       'iM    4        .  them  III  the  morning,  and  were  twice  n*pulsed. 

monies,  and  called  It  St.  Mary  s.     1  hat  scene  oc-  _„      ,  .     ^,        i.  » x-         '    , 

1  «f       1    ik<^   ii><»«       To    *       -I  .1.     ...  :».i  1  he  last  was  in  the  atternoon.     Atter  a  sharn 

curred  March  27,  H>.M.     It  remaiiu'd  the  capital  ,    ,  ,     ,,  ...     ,..         .^.  ,  .,  ,  .     i  ,      ' 

r»t       11       41        .41       1  *-.i        ..*...,..  battle, /tnieolier  withdn'W.    (iarrard  hud  been 

of  Maryland  until  near  the  <'los«»  ot  the  century,        .    .,,..,         ...  .  ..  ^ 

I       .;  Ill  .14    ....    ...  .1  ..  "...  li'inforced   in   the   alternimn    l>y   a   portion   of 

when  It  sp«M'dilv  became  a  iiiiiied  tt»wii,aiMl  now  ^.  ,       ,    „        ,         ,     ^>i  .  •  ^^  , 

I     '  •      ,.•.„.     :  rri    .,  »•  .,..1  4i..,  (  ohuiel   Steaduiau  s   Ohio   regiment.      Creneral 

searcelv  a  tra«'e  ot  it  remains,      i  hey  toiiiul  the  ^,  ,         ..,.,,..  i  »        ^ 

*  J.  .      ,1  ,  I    •    4      ..'.„.        r  „  Schoepl,  deceived   by   Uilac  n^iorts  of  a  loire 

natives  Irieiidly,  and  awed  int«>  reverence  Utr  .   '   '  ,.     ,      ■,  *  ,,      ,.       ,, 

.,        ...  i      4i     41     1         1  r      eoinini;  Irom  Buckner  s  camp  at  BowliiifT  Gn'«>ii, 

tin'  white  men  by  the  lla.^h  and  roar  ol  i-aiinons,  -  „  ,    '^,  ,        .,    ,  i    .i     /vi  •  i  ■       .-         • 

I  .  ,    .,  '   ,    I       1-   I  4    :,       ..  i4i....  I...  fell  back  hastily  t4>warus  the  Ohio,  making  forced 

which  they  regarded  as  Imhtning  and  thunder.  ,  .,   *  r  .•»'...       * 

'I'l  '  r  I         11  :  ^      «-i'.«i.  ,. \%'i:+..  marches.     (Sv:v  lHva«ioii  of  heHtiicku.) 

1  he  succe.sstnl  iiH'dn'al  services  ol  rat lu'r  White  ^  •'  ^' 

in  curing  a  sirk  Indian  king gaine«l  the  pn»foiind        Campaign  of  1758.     (See  ^VcwrA  attd  Indian 

respect  t>f  thes*'  childien  of  the  forest.     lie  and  ^Var.)     William  Pitt  was  called  to  the  adniinis- 

his  (pieeii  and  tlin-e  daughters  wen^  baptizetl  by  trati(ui  of  public  alVairsin  England  in  June.l7.'>7. 

Father  While,  and  became  members  of  t  heChri.s-  He  recalled  Lord  Loudoun  from  America,aud  ap- 

tiaii  Church.    William  Clayborne,  an  earlier  set-  pointed  (Jeiieral  Abercrombie  to  sncceeil  liim. 

tier  on   Kent   Islaml,  in   the  Chesapeake,  gave  A  sinmg  naval  aimameiit  was  place^l  under  the 

Calvert  niueh  tnmble,  and  was  abette«l  in  his  command  of  Admiral  Bosca  wen, and  twelve  tlioii- 

e«mrs<»  by  the  Virginia  authorities,  who  n'gard-  sand  additional  Engli^h  troops  were  allotted  to 

«d  the  Slarylaiul  colonists  as  intrmlers.     (See  the  service  in  America.     Pitt  addivssed  a  letter 

Claybornv.)    lie  was  <lriven  away,  and  his  ]U'op- ,  to  the  sevend  coh)nies,  asking  them  to  raise  and 

c'rt.v  was  contiscated.     But  he  was  a  *' thorn  in  chitlie  twenty  thousand  men,  and  promised,  in 

the  side" of  the  proprietor  for  a  long  time.    Gov-  the  name  of  Parliament,  to  furnish  arms,  tents, 

ernor  Calvert   tried  to  cany  out  tlu'  grand  de-  and  provisions  for  them;  and  also  t«>  reiinlHiiiM* 

sign  of  the  pn)pri«'tor  to  e.stablisli  a  feudal  no-  the  several  cohuiies  nearly  all  the  money  they 

bility  with  hereditary  titles  and  privileges,  the  should  expend  in  rai.sing  and  clothing  the  lev- 

doni.iin  for  tin*  piirpos*^  being  divi«led  int»>  ma-  i<'s.     The  response  was  wonderful.     Now  Eng- 

norial  estates  of  two  thousand  and  tinee  tlnni-  land  alone  raistMl  nearly  lifteen  thousand  iiien» 

sand  acres  e.ich,  but  the  inovisions  of  the  char- 1  and   an   excess  of  levies  soon   ap])eared ;   and 

tcr  fortunately  prevented  such  a  consummation  '  when,  in  May,  1758,  Aberci-om hie  took  charge  of 
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the  troops  he  found  nearly  fifty  thousand  men  and  l>can8,  which  were  totally  destroyed.     On 

at  his  disposal.     The  plan  of  the  campaign  con-  the  2l8t  a  part  of  the  expedition  fell  into  an 

templated  the  capture  of  Louisburg,  Ticonde-  Indian  ambush  and  lost  eighteen  men,  killed, 

roga,  and  Fort  Duqucsne.  wounded,  and  missing.     So  destitute  were  the 

Campaigna  against  Indiana  in  TnAian»  and  troops,  especially  the  Kentuckians,  who  were 

TlHnmiii     Ou  Oct.  14, 1812,  General  Samuel  Hop-  clad  in   only  the  remnants  of  their  summer 

kins,  with  two  thousand   mounted  Kentucky  clothing,  that  the   expetlitiou  returned  with- 

riflemen,  crossed  the  Wabash  on  an  ex{>edition  out  attempting  anything  more.     They  suiTered 

against  the  Kickapoo  and  Peoria  Indian  vil-  dreadfully  on  their  return  march,  for  the  ground 

luges,  in  the  Illinois  country,  the  former  eighty  was  covered  with  snow  and  the  streama  were 

miles  from  his  starting-place,  the  latter  one  hun-  freezing. 

tln^l  and  twenty  miles.     They  traversed  mag-        ^  i  *  tt*^jt       r>  i  /-.       i. 

nittcent  prairies  coveml  with  tall  Rnu*.    The       Campaign,  of  1864.     General  Grant  w«» 

amiy  was  a  free-an.l-oaHV,  ....disciplined  n.ob,  •=«""f  heutenaut-geuera  Marvl.  2  1864,  un<^r 

that  chafed  nnder  restraint.     Discontent,  seeii  »"  ■"=*  of  Congress  passed  the  day  before.     He 

..,,..  1  XI      r  r  was  appointe<l  to  the  command  of  the  armies 

at  the  beginning,  soon  assumed  the  forms  of      -  ^,    ^i,  .^   i  o*  x  i  i  xi      j  *• 

%  '  J^     t  i.^-     11        1       1    li.  of  the  United  St-ates,  and  assumed  the  dutien 

tromplaint  and  uiunnuring.    Finally,  when  halt-  ,,      ,    -^..        ti  i  *    r      au 

'.,-.,,,*',         ^\  ,  March  17th.     He  made  arrangements  for  the 

iiig  on  the  fourth  dav  s  march,  a  major  rode  up  .  x-  xi    ^  i  •  i.         *        i  *  j 

.  **.,  ,        ,  \      1     »i         111-      ♦  campaigns  of  that  vear,  which  contemplated 

to  the  general  and  lUHolentlv  ordered  hiqito.  ^i*..        ^t  i»r»-u         i 

,   . 7    *  1      1  X    1.^    1  tt      •  Tr  two  grand  objects  —  the  seizure  of  Richmond 

march  the  tn>ops  back  to  (ort  iiarriHon.     Verv         i    a.i     x     xi      x-  *t  x     r  xi     n 

p.  I    4.x        ^  1  1  and  Atlanta,  the  former  the  seat  of  the  Con- 

wMMi  afterwanls  the  amiv  was  scarcely  saved  -.  j      a  x        i  xi      i  xi.      xi      x> 

-  .  ,  .       •    *i     1      *•  r  •  •  ledenite  government,  and  the  latter  the  focuM 

from  perishing  in  the  burning  grass  of  a  prairie,     ^  f  .    '       .,  rnu    xt  x-       i 

',..",  .      ^.^  ,     .,     /  ,.       '  of  several  couvergiiig  railwnvs.     The  National 

supposed  to  have  l)een  set  on  tire  by  the  Indians.  ^  . ,       •    xi    ^  1 1  i  *     i    i      x  o/u^  /uia 

,«,* ' .  , ,  ,  r    *i*         IT     1  •      I  forces  then  in  the  field  nnnibiTeil  anont  800,000; 

The  troops  would  march  no  farther.     Hopkins  i,  x-*!     /i     .*•  i      x        i      x  A.inmin      u  xi 

,,    ,  -     c      1       1     J      1     A         *    r  11       u-     I  those  of  the  Confederates,  about  41K),000.     Both 
called  for  five  hundred  volunteers  to  follow  him  ^.  ,.  ,  ^  *        i      xi 

.   ^    Til-     •       XT  *  1    1      mi  11  parties  were  disposetl  to  make  tlie  campaign 

into  Illinois.     Not  one  responded.     Thev  would  *        *  ...     i  i       i     •  •  -e         -iV 

-       I     -i.  X     1  •     I      1      1  •  1  u    V  11      J  about  to  lie  opened  a  decisive  one  if  possible, 

not  submit  to  his  leadership,  and  he  followed  m^-i  i/^  /-i%»i  i        r 

,.  u    1   *    t^    *  TT      •  I        *u  To  General  George  O.  Meade,  as  commander  of 

his  anuv  back  to  Port  Harrison,  wliere  they  ar-  ■   ,     .  x-xi     «  x  i  xu    x    i 

riv«d  Oit  25      This  march  of  e  irhtv  or  iiinetv  ^^^^^  ^"">'  *'^  ****^  Potomac,  was  assigned  the  task 

.,..,,     T    ,.  i.     1     1  *i      1  of  conquering  Lee  and  taking  Kichiiiond,  and  t4» 

miles  into  the  Indian  country  had  greatly  alarm-  ^,  i  «r  of  oi  •        i  ^i     V    i     r 

,-..,,.  ,        , .  *,         **        1     rr.  General  W .  T.  Sherman  was  assigued  the  task  of 

ed  the  barbarians,  and  so  did  some  good.    Tow-  ,  ,  ix  !•       axi     x       rt      * 

,    .,  .         •       1    1.  1     /f         lu  conciuering  Johnson  and  taking  Atlanta.    Grant 

ards  the  same  rt»gion  aimed  at  by  General  Hop-         »    t  .    T     i         *       xi         r  i      -xi   xu 

,  .  .,  !•*•  1      /\  1       1  r»        11  made  his  hea<iqnarters  thenceforward  with  the 

kins  another  expedition,  under  Colonel  Russell,  .  r.  xi     i> \  i  x    x«     i     xt. 

•»     f  i.  II  c  tr  'L  1  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  gave  to  Meade  znr 

«'omiN)sed  of  two  small  companies  of  rmted  ,    ,  "^  n  •  i       i  *i  *•        n- 

^.  /     _     ,  ..,  11  I     1       c  *   1  In'Jpof  his  counsel  and  the  prestige  of  his  name: 

States  regulars,  with  a  small  body  of  mounted      ,  ?,    .,i  ,  •   x   i  i-.       x» 

•i-x-  1      /-»  X"   •       v^y         1     /    1  while  Shennan,  who  was  ai)pointed  Grant's  suc- 

niilitia  under  Governor  Ninian  Ldwards  (who  i     r  xi     »fi-x        t^-   •  •        *• 

,  ^,        ,  .  -  ,.   .       ,,  -       \  cessor  in  command  of  the  Military  Division  ot 

as8Uiue<l  the  chief  command),  m  all  four  hun-  .,     ,„  .  ,  .,  ,  .,  ,,,  "^ 

!«-.!   _  X     *.  J    1       1      •   X     xi      T    1-  the  Tennessee,  with  General  McPherson  as  com- 

dred  men,  penetrated  deeply  into  the  Indian  ,         i.  xu     t^        *        x        i    a  r  xi 

._     /  i  ,  XI  •         r  II     1  •        i-j  niauder  of  the ^  Department  and  Army  of  th« 

country,  but,  hearing  nothing  of  Hopkins,  did  ,^  i  r*  x    i  •  a 

.       ^\        \       XX  *    X  V      rni       X- 11       1  Tennessee,  was  left  to  his  own  resources,  under 

not  venture  to  attempt  niiioh.     They  fell  sud-  i  i    x        i-  -x      i       r        xi     i-     *         « 

,     ,  .,         •     •     1  IT-  I  *  X  genei-al  but  explicit  orders  from  the  lieutenant- 

uenly  ui)on  the  principal  Kiokap<M>  towns,  twen-  ^  ^        ,  * 

ty  miles  from  Lake  Peoria,  drove  the  Indians  ^^ 

into  a  swamp,  through  which  they  pui-suod  them,       Campbell,  Lord  Wiluam,  Flight  of.  While 

Hometimes  waist-dcH.*p  in  mud,  and  made  them  the  Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina  was 

fly  in  terror  across  the  Illinois  River.     Some  of  in  session.  Lord  William  (.*ampbell,  who  had  ac- 

the  ]>ursuers  passed  over,  and  brought  back  ca-  quired  large  possessions  in  South  Carolina  by 

noes  with  dead  Indians  in  them.    Probably  fifty  ^  niamage,  arrived  at  Charle-ston  (July,  1775)  as 

had  x>«rished.     The  expedition  returned,  after  governor  of  the  pmvince.      He  was  receiv«Ml 

an  absence  of  eighteen  days,  with  eighty  horses  \  with  courtesy;  and  he  socm  suininoned  a  meet- 

aud  the  dried  scalps  of  st^veral  persons  who  had  I  ing  of  the  Assijmbly.     They  came  ;  declined  to 

lieen  killed  by  the  savages,  as  trophies.    General  '  do  business ;   and  adjonrned  on  their  own  au- 

Hopkins  discharged  the  mutineers  and  organ- j  thority.    The  Committee  of  Safety  proceeded  in 

ized  another  ex]>edition  of  twelve  hundred  and  their  preparati<nis  for  resiHtanre  without  reganl 

fifty  men,  composed   chiefly   of  foot -soldiers,  to  the  presence  of  the  governor.     I^rd  Camp- 


Its   object  was   the   destruction    of  Prophets- 
town.     The  troops  were  composed  of  Kentucky 


bell  professed  great  love  for  the  people.     Hin 
sincerity  was  suspected,  and  the  hollowness  of 


militia,  some  regulars  under  Captain  Zacliary  |  his  professions  was  s4M>n  proved.  Knrly  in  Sep- 
Taylor,  a  company  of  Rangers,  and  a  company  |  temlier  ('olonel  Moultrie,  by  order  of  the  C<mi- 
of  scouts  and  spies.  They  i-endezvoused  at  Vin-  \  mittee  of  Safety,  proo<»eded  to  take  possession 
cennes,  and  marched  up  the  Wabash  Valley  to  -  (»f  a  small  post  on  Sullivairs  Island,  in  Charles- 
Fort  Harrison  Nov.  5, 1812.  They  did  not  i*eacli '  ton  Harbor.  The  small  garriKon  fled  to  tin* 
the  vicinity  of  Prophetstown  until  the  19th.  British  sloops-of-war  Tamar  and  Cherokee,  lying 
Then  a  detachment  fell  upon  and  burned  a  '  near.  LoihI  Campbell,  s«M'ing  the  storm  of  pop- 
Winnebago  town  of  foi-ty  housi>s,  four  miles  '  ular  indignation  against  him  daily  increasing, 
below  Prophetstown.  The  latter  and  a  large  particularly  after  it  was  discovei-ed  that  he  \\w\ 
Kickapoo  village  near  it  were  also  laid  in  ashes,  attempted  to  incite  the  Indians  to  make  war  for 
The  village  contained  one  hundred  and  sixty  ,  the  king,  and  had  tampered  with  the  Tories  of 
huta,  with  all  the  winter  provisions  of  coru  ;  the  interior  of  the  province,  also  fled  to  one  of 
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these  vessels  for  shelter,  and  never  retnnied. 
8u  ended  royal  authority  in  South  Carolina. 

Campbell,  Lohd  Wiixiam,  fiovernor  of  South 
Carolina  (1774-75),  and  brother  of  the  Dnke  of 
Arijjyle, dird  Sept.;'),  1778.  lie  beeauie  a  captain 
in  the  Jhitish  navy  in  Auj;u8t,  17(5*2;  was  in  Par- 
liament in  17H4 ;  and  p»vernor  of  Nova  Scotia 
17<)t)-7:{.  lie  began  his  administration  in  South 
Carolina  in  1775  by  promoting  insurrectionary 
movements  favorable  to  the  crowu  among  the 
border  ])o]>u1ation  and  the  Indians.  When  de- 
tected in  this  practice,  the  indignation  of  the 
p(>ople  alarmed  him,  and  he  tied  on  board  a 
British  vessel  in  Chaih-stoii  Harbor.  In  the 
contest  of  the  Hritish  fleet  with  Fort  Moultrie, 
in  June,  177(i,  he  was  badly  hurt,  and  died  fit)ni 
the  ctlccts  of  his  w*>unds  two  vears  afterwards. 
In  May,  17<>i?,  I-ord  Campbell  married  Sarah,  sis- 
ter of  Kalph  Izard,  a  revolutionary  patriot.  She 
Joined  her  husband  on  the  frigate  to  which  ho 
iuul  fled. 

Campbell,  William,  born  in  Augusta  County, 
Va.,  in  1745;  died  September,  17H1.  lie  was  in 
the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  (which  see)  in  1774, 
and  was  captain  of  a  Virginia  reginn'nt  in  1775. 
IkMug  colonel  of  Washington  County  militia  in 
17pK),  he  marched,  with  his  regiment,  two  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  attack  <>f  Major  Ferguson  at 
King's  Mountain  (which  see),  when^  his  services 
gained  for  him  great  distinction.  So,  also,  were 
his  ]Mowcss  and  skill  conspicuous  at  (iuilfonl 
Court-house  (which  see  ),  and  he  was  matle  a 
brigadier.  H<^  assisted  Lafayette  in  opposing 
(Jornwallis  in  Virginia,  and  received  the  «H>ni- 
inan<l  (»f  the  light  infantry  and  riflemen,  but 
die<l  a  few  w«'cks  before  the  surrender  of  the 
British  at  Yorktown. 

Canada,  the  nt>rthern  neighbor  of  the  I'nited 
States,  was  discovered  by  .Tac<|ues  ('artier  (which 
see),  on  tlu'  borders  of  the  St. Lawrence  Kiver, 
in  15^U.  Its  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  tiie  Huron  word  Kan-ua-ta,  signify- 
ing a  collection  of  cabins,  such  as  llocbelaga 
(whi»h  .see).  No  settlements  were  made  there 
until  the  explorations  of  Champlain  alxnit  three 
fourths  of  a  century  later.  (  See  Cnrtin'  ami 
Chaniplaiu.)  lie  established  a  semi -military 
and  semi-religious  cohiny  at  Quebec,  and  frt>m 
it  .lesuit  and  <»ther  missions  spread  ovj'r  the 
Lake*  regions.  Then  chuh'^  the  civil  ]>ow«t  at 
France  to  lay  the  foun<lations  of  an  em])ire. 
flghting  one  nation  of  Indians  and  nniking  al- 
lies of  another,  and  establishing  a  feudal  svstem 
«d'  government,  the  great  land -holders  lM»ing 
called  xrfV/wt'Mr^,  who  were  com])eIled  to  c»*(Ic  the 
lands  granted  to  them,  when  demanded  by  set- 
tlers, «»n  flxed  ('(unlitions.  They  were  not  abst>- 
lute  pniprietors  of  tiie  st)il,  but  had  certain  val- 
uable privileges,  coupled  with  ])rescribed  duties, 
su<*li  as  building  mills,  etc.  In  Ui'Jl)  Quebec  tell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  but  was  restore<l 
in  \(uV2,  In  the  earlv  historv  of  the  colonv  the 
governors,  in  conne^'tion  with  the  Intendant. 
held  the  military  and  civil  administration  in 
their  hands.  Jesuit  and  other  i)riests  became 
iHiUBpicuous  in  the  public  service.  Finally, 
when  a  bishop  was  appointed  for  Quebec,  vio- 


lent dissensions  occurred  between  the  civil  ami 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  Until  the  Treaty  of 
Uti-echt  (1713),  Camida  included  all  of  present 
British  America,  and  more.  At  that  time  H mi- 
son  s  Bay  and  vicinity  was  restored  to  England 
by  Louis  XIV.  Newfoundland  and  Acadia  (Nova 
Scotia)  were  ceded  to  the  English,  and  all  right 
to  the  Iro<iuois  country  (New  York)  was  re- 
nounced, reserving  to  France  only  the  valleys 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi.  In 
1760  Canada  was  con(iuered  by  the  English,  and 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (which  see),  in  17t>3,  a 
gri'ater  )>ortion  of  the  Frtuich  dominions  in 
America  fell  into  the  p<iss<*ssion  of  the  British 
crown.  By  an  act  of  the  imperial  Parlinnient, 
in  1791,  Canada  was  divided  into  two  provinces, 
Upper  ("anada  and  Lower  Canada,  and  each  bad 
a  parliament  or  legislature  of  its  own.  An  im- 
])erial  act  was  ])ass(Hl  in  1^^40  to  tinitc  the  two 
provinces  under  one  administration  and  one 
legislature.  Antecedent  ])olitical  struggles  had 
taken  ]dace.  which  culminated  in  o))en  iiisur- 
recti<m  in  18:57-38.  (See  Canadian  RiMlion.) 
In  1841  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  tniited 
l\>r  purposes  of  government,  the  system  jmifess- 
e«llv  modifled  after  that  of  Great  Britain.  In 
1K')7  Ottawa  was  selecte<l  as  the  ])erman(rnt  seat 
of  government  for  Canada,  and  costly  ]niblic 
buihiiugs  were  erected  there.  By  act  of  tlip 
imperial  Parliament,  which  received  the  royal 
assent  March  2H,  h8<)7,  the  ]»rovinces  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
Scotia  were  connected  and  made  one  imtitui, 
un<ler  the.  general  title  of  "  The  Dominion." 
Upper  (Canada  was  named  "Ontario,"  and  Low- 
er (.'anada  '*  Qiielu'c."  Provisi<»n  was  made  for 
the  futiire  admission  of  Prince  F.dward's  Island, 
the  Ilmlsou's  Bay  Territory,  British  Cidumbia, 
and  Newfoundland,  with  its  dependency,  Liiln 
rador.  In  the  new  government  the  executive 
authority  is  vested  in  the  Queen,  and  her  rei>- 
resentative  in  the  Dominion  is  the  acting 
governor  -  general,  who  is  advised  and  aidtMl 
by  a  ]Mivy  council  of  fourteen  menibors,  con- 
stituting tlu^  ministry,  who  must  be  sustain* 
ed  by  a  ])arliamentary  nuijority.  There  is  a 
parliament  compos<'d  of  two  chaml»er8,  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Commons.  In  1871^  the 
Mar(|uis  of  Lome,  s(m  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
—  wlm.  in  1S71,  married  Louise,  daughter  of 
(^ueen  Victoria  -became  govemor-genei"al  of 
Canada. 

Canada,  Attkmitki*  ('oNiiUKST  <»f,  in  1812. 
The  lirst  imi>ortaut  military  mtivenient  after 
the  declaration  of  war  was  an  attempt  to  con- 
<|iu'r  Canada  by  an  invasion  of  its  western  bor- 
der on  the  Detroit  Kiver.  It  tln^n  consisted  of 
two  province's  Lower  Canada,  with  a  popuhi- 
tion  of  !5JM),()IH>,  mostly  oi'  French  origin,  and 
U])per  Canada,  with  a  p(»pulation  of  1<K),(MK), 
ciuuposed  largely  of  American  loyalists  and 
their  descendants.  The  regular  niilituiy  fon'e 
in  both  ]>rovinces  did  not  exceed  Wit(i  men, 
scattered  i»ver  a  space  of  l:i<X)  miles  fnuu 
Quebec  to  the.  foot  of  Lake  SuiM»rior.  Sir 
(ieorge  Prev(>st  was  then  govenn»r  -  general, 
with  his  resideiu'i^  at  Montn*al.  To  enter  the 
provinc«^  from  the  States,  a  water-barrier  bad 
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to  ho  crowed,  ^-biln  the  American  frontier  wns 
ilralittite  of  rmmId,  iiifecl«d  with  BUtunier  to- 
vem,  ami  opurseljr  »ettlcil.  Williain  Hull,  a 
Bdldier  of  tlie  Bevuliitiop,  tbcii  guvcnior  of 
Michi;(au  Turritory,  was  coiisultvil  alioiit  an 
iuvasiuu  of  Cuuwla,  while  oti  n  viiiit  at  Wosli- 
iiiKl-ou.  He  iuaiated  tliat  bofura  snuh  au  en- 
leriirise  sfaoiild  he  undertukeo  a  navnl  control 
<if  Laku  Erie  aholild  be  acqiiirod,  anil  not  letia 
than  3000  triiupB  nboiiM  be  provided  fur  the 
iuvatiiun.  He  accelit«d  tlie  cnniiniiMiiiii  of 
brit^aditr-goiiernl  with  the  npecial  olijMt  in 
view  of  protecting  liis  territory  from  the  In- 
tliait  allies  of  the  British,  yet,  by  onlera  of 
tlio  goveriinietit,  be  preimred  to  invade  Cana- 
■i».  Rovtrnor  Meign,  of  Ohio,  (.'ailnl  fur  troops 
to  BBwiiitile  at  Dayton,  and  voiiiuttvrs  lloeke<i 
thither  in  considerable  numbeni.  TiK'.re  Gen- 
iTnl  Hnll  tuot  cnnnnund  of  tliem  (May  2ri, 
It^lSj,  anil  they  Htaiteil  olF  in  good  spirits  for 
their  march  through  the  wilderness.  It  was 
A  [lerilons  and  uiuHt  fntiKUtng  Journey.  On 
the  broad  inomwtfn  of  the  Hiimmit  hinds  of 
Ohio,  Hull  received  a  ileii[>ntch  froni  tlie  War 
DvfHii'tiiient  urging  him  to  prciw  on  speedily 
to  I>elroit,  ami  liiere  awnit  fuither  orders. 
WIk^ii  lie  reache<l  the  navigable  n-ators  of  tbo 
Jlaiiniee,  bin  Ix^aate  of  bur<leii  were  so  worn 
duwu  by  fatigue  that  ho  despatcbad  for  De- 
troit, in  a  achoiiner,  his  own  baggage  and  that 
uf  luoxt  of  his  ofttcen;  also  all  of  bis  hospital 
Htoreit,  intrenching  tools,  and  a  trunk  contain- 
ing his  luoHt  valuable  military  jiapeni.  The 
wivea  of  three  of  his  oHlcers,  with  thirty  sol- 
diers to  protect  the  schooner,  also  einbarkeil 
in  her.  In  a  smaller  vexael  the  invalids  of  the 
army  were  conveyoi].  Both  vessels  arrived  at 
the  site  uf  Toledo  ou  the  evening  of  Jnlyl.  The 
uext  day,  when  near  Freucbtown  ( now  Hon' 


Dona  spirit,  when  be  received  orders  to  "  com- 
mence operations  immediately,"  and,  if  possi- 
ble, take  jMissesHtoii  of  Port  Maiden  ( which 
see).  At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  Jnly  12,  tho 
greater  part  of  his  troops  had  crossed  tbe  De- 
troit Kiver,  and  were  on  Cauodian  noil.  Hnll 
issued  a  piiiclamation  to  the  Canailiaiis,  assur- 
ing them  of  ]>n>tecti«ii  in  case  ttiey  reuiuincd 
quiet.  Klsny  of  tho  Cana<linn  militia  deserteil 
the  British  standard.  Hull  advanced  towarda 
Maiden  (July  13).  After  a  suceossfiil  encoun- 
ter with  British  and  Indians  (see  Battle  at  Am 
Canardi),  Hull  fell  Ijack  to  Sandwich,  with- 
out attacking  Maiden.  His  tn>o))s  were  disap- 
pointed and  luiitiiiouR.  Then  information  came 
of  the  capture  of  Mackinaw  by  the  Brituih. 
(See  ilackinetri,  Capture  of.)  News  al»o  came 
that  General  Proctor,  of  the  British  array,  bad 
arriveil  at  Maliloii  with  reinforceraeuls.  This 
was  followed  by  an  intercepted  despatch  from 
the  uorthweat  aunounciiig  that  twelve  hun- 
dred white  men  aud  several  hundred  Indiana 
weiv  coming  down  to  asitist  ill  tho  defence  of 
Canada.  (General  Brock  was  appruaching  from 
tlio  east,  with  a  force  gathered  on  bis  way. 
(See  J'aH  Horne'i  Drfeat,AHA  Battle  at  ilagm- 
gua.)  These  events,  and  otlier  causes,  impulleil 
Hnll  to  reeroHs  tlie  river  to  Detroit  with  his 
army,  ami  luke  shelter  in  the  fort  there  (Aug. 
S,  11412).  The  British  congregated  in  force  at 
Sandwich,  and  from  that  point  opened  a  can- 
nonade upon  the  fort  at  Detroit.  On  Sunday 
morning,  the  Kith,  tbe  British  crossed  tho  riv- 
er to  a  point  below  Detroit,  and  moved  upon 
the  fort.  Very  little  effort  was  made  to  de- 
fend it,  and,  on  that  day,  llnll  surreudcreil  tlui 
fort,  army,  and  Territory  of  Mirhigan  into  tho 
bands  of  tbe  British.  (See  Detroit,  Sun'enier 
of.) 


roe),  Hnll  received  a  note  from  t1ie  postmaster 
At  Cleveland  announcing  the  declaration  of  ivar. 
It  was  tbo  first  intimation  ho  bad  received  of 
that  important  event.  In  fact,  the  British  at 
Port  Maiden  (now  Amliorstbiirg }  heard  of  the 
declaration  before  Hull  did,  and  cnptured  his 
■cbooner,  with  all  its  precious  freight.  The 
commander  at  Maiden  biul  l>eea  informed  of  it, 
by  ei]>ress,  as  early  as  June  30 — ^two  days  be- 
fore it  reached  Hnll.  The  latter  presseil  for- 
ward, Biid  pucain[>eil  near  Detroit  on  July  &. 
The  British  were  then  castinf;  up  intruiich- 
ments  at  Sandwich  on  tbe  oi)iioHitv  Hide  of  tbe 
Detroit  Biver.  There  Hnll  awaited  further  or- 
ders from  bis  govenimeut.  His  troops,  impa- 
tieut  to  iavade  Canada,  hail  evinced  a  rauti- 


Canada,  ATTiTri>BOF{1775).  When  news  of 
tlie  Kiirreiider  of  Ticnndernga  (which  sec;  reach- 
ed Governor  Carlcton,  of  (Jauu<la,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  {June  9, 1775)  in  which  be  declared 
the  captors  to  l>e  a  l>and  of  rebellious  traitors ; 
established  martial  law ;  summune<l  the  Frencli 
peasantry  to  serve  "lider  the  old  coloiiiat  niu 
bilityj  awl  instigated  the  Indian  tribes  to  tako 
up  tbe  hatchet  against  the  people  of  Sew  York 
and  New  England.  This  proclamation  neutral- 
ized tho  effects  of  the  address  of  Coiigri-ss  l-o 
the  Canadians.  Tbe  Quebec  Act  (whicli  sec) 
had  Houtlie<1  the  Prencb  nobility  anil  Roman 
Catholic  clergy.  Tho  English  residents  weni 
offended  by  it,  and  these,  with  tbe  Canadian 
peasantry,  were  disposed  to  take  sides  with 
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tlio  Americans.  Tboy  dcnieil  tbo  right  of  tho 
French  nobility/  as  uia^iHtrates,  or  the  seign- 
iors, to  command  their  military  services.  They 
v«lcomed  invasion,  but  bad  not  the  courage 
t#  Join  the  invadera.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Jfln*iu;h  peasantry  did  not  obey  the  order  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  biHhop,  which  was  sent  to  the 
.  Mttveral  parishes,  and  n^ad  by  tho  local  clergy, 
to  come  out  in  defence  of  the  British  goveni- 
uient.  It  was  known  that  the  bishop  was  a 
iitipendiary  of  the  crown. 

Canada,  Commissioxeiis  to.     (See  Commia- 
nionera  to  Canada.) 

Canada,  Conqukst  of  (1629).  David  Kertk 
(the  English  write  it  Kirk),  a  Huguenot  refu- 
gee, n>ceived  a  royal  conimissi<m  from  King 
Charles  I.  to  seize  the  Fi-ench  fc»rts  in  Acadia ' 
(which  see)  and  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 
With  a  dozen  ships  he  overcame  the  small 
FriMieh  force  at  Port  Royal,  and  took  posses- . 
siou  of  Acadia  in  1G29.  Later  in  the  summer, 
he  entered  the  St.  Lawrence,  burned  the  ham- 
let of  Tadousac,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay, 
and  sent  a  summons  for  the  surrender  of  Que- 
.  Imc.  It  was  refused,  and  Kirk  res<»lved  to 
•Mtar>'e  out  the  garrison.  He  cruised  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  captured  the  transports 
oonveyiug  winter  provisions  for  Quebec.  The 
MifferingB  there  were  intense,  but  they  endured 
them  nntil  August  the  next  year,  when,  Eng- 
lish ships-of-war,  under  a  brother  of  Admiral 
Kirk,  apiiearing  before  Qnel)ec,  instead  of  tho 
expected  supply  ships,  the  place  was  surren- 
dered, and  the  inhabitants,  not  more  than  one 
hundred  in  all,  were  saved  from  starvation.  By 
a  treaty,  Canada  was  restored  to  tho  French  in 
16»2. 

Canada,  Expei)ition  against  (1746).  The 
oasy  conquest  of  Louisburg  i-evived  a  hope 
*  that  Caiuula  might  be  couipiered.  Governor 
Shirley  proposed  to  the  ministers  to  have  the 
taak  [jerformed  by  a  colonial  army  alone.  They 
would  not  comply,  ft>r  the  colonists,  thus  per- 
ceiving their  own  strength,  might  claim  Cana- 
da by  right  of  conquest,  and  become  too  inde- 
]iendent;  so  they  authorized  an  ex]>edition  for 
tho  purpose  aft«r  the  old  plan  of  attacking 
that  province  by  land  and  sea.  An  English 
fliu^t  was  prepared  to  go  against  Quebec ;  a 
laml  f(>rce,  composed  of  tnwips  from  Connecti- 
\out.  New  York,  an<l  ctdonies  farther  south, 
gathered  at  Albany  to  march  against  Mon- 
Iveal.  Governor  Clinton  assumed  the  chief 
jtMnmand  of  the  land  exi>edition.  His  unpop- 
ularity thwarted  his  plans.  Tho  corporation 
of  Albany  refused  to  furnish  quarters  for  his 
troops,  and  his  drafts  on  the  British  treasury 
(M>uld  not  purchase  provisions.  Meanwhile, 
Massachusetts  and  KIkhIo  Island  had  raised ! 
nearly  four  thousand  tr(»ops,  and  were  waiting ! 
for  an  English  squadron.  Instead  of  a  British 
ammment,  a  French  lleet  of  forty  war  vessels,  > 
with  three  thousand  veteran  troops,  was  com-  \ 
ing  over  the  sea.  New  England  was  greatly . 
alarmed.  It  was  D*Anville*s  armament,  and  it 
^^aa  dispemed  by  storms.  (See  LouUburg.)  Ten 
BHiHMUid  troo|Hi  gathered  at  Boston  for  its  de- 


fence ;  the  fort  ou  Caatle  Island  was  made  reiy 
strong,  and  the  land  expedition  against  Mon- 
treal was  abandoned.  Again  the  expenses  of 
Massachusetts  ($1,000,000)  in  making  these  prep- 
arations were  reimbui-sed  by  Parliament. 

Canada,  Final  Conquest  of.  When  Qne- 
bec  feU,  in  the  autumn  of  1759,  the  French  held 
Montreal,  and  were  not  dismayed.  In  the 
s]>riug  of  17G0,  Vaudreuil,  the  governor-gener- 
al of  Canada,  sent  M.  Levi,  the  successor  of 
Montcalm,  to  recover  Quebec.  He  descended 
the  St.  Lawrence  with  six  frigates  and  a  |k>w- 
erful  land  force.  The  English,  under  General 
Murray,  marched  out  of  Quebec,  and  met  him 
at  Sillery,  three  miles  above  the  city ;  and 
there  was  fought  (April  4)  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  battles  of  the  war.  Murray  was 
defeated.  He  lost  about  one  thousand  men, 
and  all  his  artillery,  but  succeeded  in  retreat- 
ing to  the  city  with  the  remainder  of  his  army. 
Levi  laid  siege  to  Quebec,  and  Murray's  condi- 
tion was  becoming  critical,  when  an  English 
squadron  appeared  ( May  9 )  with  reinforee- 
nieuts  and  provisions.  Supposing  it  to  be 
the  whole  British  fleet,  Levi  raised  the  siege 
(May  10),  and  fled  to  Montreal,  after  losing 
most  of  his  shipping.  Now  came  the  final 
struggle.  Three  armies  were  soon  in  motion 
towards  Montreal,  where  Vaudreuil  had  gath- 
ered all  his  forces.  Amherst,  with  10,000  Eng- 
lish and  provincial  troops,  and  1000  Indians  of 
the  Six  Nations,  led  by  Johnson,  embarked  at 
Oswego,  went  down  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Montreal,  where  ho  met  Marray 
(Sept.  6),  who  had  come  up  from  Quebec  with 
4000  men.  The  next  day.  Colonel  Haviland  ar- 
rived with  3000  troops  from  Crown  Pointy  hav- 
ing taken  possession  of  Isle  aux  Noix  on  the 
way.  Resist ance  to  such  a  crushing  force 
would  have  been  in  vain,  and,  on  Sept..ti,  1760, 
Vaudreuil  signed  a  capitulatiim  surrendeiing 
Montreal  and  all  French  posts  in  Canada  and 
on  the  border  of  the  lakes  to  the  English. 
General  Gage  was  made  military  governor  of 
Montreal,  and  General  Murray,  with  4000  men, 
garrisoned  Quebec.  The  conquest  of  Canada 
was  now  completed. 

Canada,  Grand  Plan  for  its  Emancipa- 
tion. A  grand  campaign  for  liberating  Cana- 
dii  from  British  rule  was  conceived  late  in 
1778.  From  Boston,  IVEstaing,  in  the  name  of 
Louis  XVI.,  hail  summoned  the  Canadians  to 
throw  off  British  rule.  Lafayette  exhorted  (De- 
cember) the  barbarians  of  Canada  to  look  ui>on 
the  English  as  their  enemies.  The  Congress 
became  intlamed  with  zeal  for  the  pn>Jected 
measure,  formed  a  plan,  without  consulting  a 
single  military  officer,  for  the  *' Emancipation 
of  Canada,"  in  co-o})eration  with  an  army  from 
France.  One  American  detachment  from  Pitts- 
burgh was  to  capture  Detroit;  another  from 
Wyoming  was  to  seize  Niagara;  a  third  from 
the  Mohawk  Valley  was  to  capture  Oswego;  a 
fourth  from  New  England  was  to  enter  Mon- 
treal by  way  of  the  St.  Francis ;  a  fifth  to  guanl 
tho  approaches  fi-om  Qucb<*c;  while  to  France 
was  assigned  tho  task  of  reducing  Halifax  aud 
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Qdtsbec.  Larujette  oflereil  to  nae  bis  hifluencn  | 
at  tbu  French  court  in  fiirtbefftDce  of  tbiti  gruud ' 
wheine;  but  tbe  cooler  judgmont  ami  strong, 
rouiiuoii-aeuHeofl^aaliingtou  iurerposed  tbe  ob- ' 
jeclion  tbut  tlie  part  wbicb  tbo  United  States 
liul  to  perfiinn  in  tbe  schunie  was  far  beyond 
its  rosfitirccs.  It  was  abumloneil,  as  nas  an- ' 
otber  srlieuie  for  a  like  result,  early  in  Ilie 
yror.  (See  Canada,  Scheme  for  a  ffinter  Brpedi- 
liOM  agaiHit.) 

Canada,  Invasios  of  (1TT5).  There  nns  a 
ilrrided  war  a|itrit  visible  in  the  second  Coiiti- 
iteiUul  Congreiw,  yet  it  was  cuntioos  mid  pru- 
dent, Iintne^Uately  after  tbe  seizure  of  Ticoii- 
denij^a  and  Croirn  Point  (May  lO-lS,  1775),  tbe 
Cougrcss  was  urged  to  uiitborize  the  invasion 
unil  seizure  of  Cminda.  Tbot  body  hoped  to 
gnin  a  greater  viclory  by  making  tlie  Cana- 
tliuns  their  friends  and  allit's.  To  tliis  end 
tliey  sent  a  loving  address  to  them,  und  re- 
Holvcd,  on  the  1st  of  Jnno,  "tbat  no  exiM-di- 
tiuu  or  iiicnminn  onglit  to  be  underlnkitn  or 
nnwte  by  any  colony  or  body  of  colonists 
ugaiust  or  into  Canada."     The  Proviocial  Con- 
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tioiied  at  Harlem,  wna  ordered  t^  Albany. 
T lie  New-Yorkers  were  joined  by  "Green  Mumi- 
tniu  Buys."  Scbiiyler  sent  into  Canada  an  Hd- 
dress  to  tbe  inhabititnta,  in  tbe  French  lan- 
guage, infoiniing  tbein  that,  "tbe  only  viewH 
of  Cuugress  were  to  restore  to  tliem  tbus(< 
ri|;bts  which  every  subject  of  tbe  Britisli  eiu- 
)iire,  of  whatever  religions  sentiineiita  lie  may 
lie,  is  entitled  to ;"  and  tliat,  in  the  execution  of 
these  trusts,  be  liad  received  tbe  most  jrasilivH 
orders  to  "cherish  every  Canadian,  and  every 
friend  to  tlie  cause  of  liberty,  and  sacredly  to 
guard  tbeir  property."  It  was  now  Uio  lute. 
Had  tbe  Congress  listened  to  Allen  and  Ar- 
nold at  tbe  middle  of  May,  and  moved  upon 
Canada,  its  couijoest  would  have  been  easy, 
for  there  were  very  few  troops  there.  When, 
near  tbe  clone  of  An^at,  an  eipdition  against 
Canada,  under  Schuyler,  was  ready  to  move, 
preparations  bad  been  made  to  thwart  It. 
Tbe  elergy  and  seigniors  of  Canada,  satisfied 
with  the  Quebec  Act  (which  see),  were  dis- 
posed to  stund  by  the  British  government.  The 
invading  amiy  lirst  occupied  Isle  aux  Nolx,  on 


taof  New  Y.irkhiid 
'xprcssly  discliiimed 

— '"  war  on  Ciinado.  IJut 
Gage's  pmclamatlou  (June  10)  that  all  Ameri- 
rsuB  iu  urnu  were  rebels  and  traitors,  and  es- 
peeially  the  battle  on  Uuiiker'a  (Bi-eed's)  Hill, 
made  a  radical  cbunge  in  tbe  feelings  of  tbu 
lieople  and  in  Congress.  It  was  also  ancer' 
tallied  that  Gnj  CarJeton,  governor  of  Canada, 


bad  r 


the  people  of  the  iinivinee,  and  to  march  them 
into  any  province  iu  America  to  arreat  and  )iut 
to  death,  or  siHire,  "rebels"  and  other  ofleud- 
ers.  Here  was  a  menace  that  could  not  go  un- 
heeded. Colonels  Etban  Allen,  lliMiedtet  Ar- 
nold, and  otbera  renewed  tbeir  efliirtn  to  in- 
dnce  tbe  Congress  to  send  an  expedition  into 
Canada.  Tbo  latter  pereeived  tlie  importance 
uf  oecming  Canada  either  by  alliance  or  by 
coiiqneet.  At  length  the  Congress  prepared  for 
an  iuvssion  of  Caniuln.  Miijov-geiieral  Philip 
Scbuyler  had  been  appninfeil  to  tlie  commantl 
of  the  Northern  Department,  which  included 
tlw)  wbide  ]>ruvince  of  New  York.  General 
Richard  Montgomery  waa  his  ebief  lieulennnt. 
The  regiments  raised  by  tbe  province  of  New 
York  were  put  in  motion,  and  Ueneral  Wooa- 
t«r,  with   Conuecticnt  troops,  wbu  were  sta- 


tho  goi'el  River;  but  tbe  expe<1ilinn  mndo  lit- 
tle advBUco  beyond  until  Nnveinbcr.  Colonel 
Allen  bad  attempted  to  take  Montreal,  with- 
out orders,  and  wiis  made  a  prisonor  and  sent 
to  England.  A  detachment  of  Sohnyler's  army 
captured  Fort  Chnnibly,  twelve  inilea  from  St. 
Jobua,  on  the  Sorel  (Nov.  3),  and,  on  the  wnMi 
day,  the  fort  at  tbe  latter,  which  Mont)(oniery 
had  besiegeil  fur  some  time,  cut  olF  from  ani>- 
pliea,  alao  surrendered.  Montreal  fell  befoni 
the  patriots  on  the  l:illi,  and  Montgomery, 
leaving  a  gnrrison  at  both  places,  prepared  tti 
move  on  (jitebec.  Hennwbilo  Colonel  Amolil 
lind  le<l  an  exiieditioii  by  way  uf  the  Keniielieu 
and  Chuudi^re  rivers,  tbruugb  a  levrible  wil- 
deincBH,  to  the  banks  of  the  St.  l.nwrenco  (Nov. 
9)  opjHisilo  Qneliee.  }Iu  crossed  tbo  river,  as- 
cended to  tbe  I'laiuB  of  Abraliani  (Nov.  13), 
and,  at  the  bead  of  only  seven  liniulrcd  and 
tifty  half-iNiki'd  men — with  not  niuru  than  fanr 
hniidred  inuKkets — deiuaiide<l  tlie  anrrunder  of 
tbo  city.  Intelligence  of  an  intended  sortie 
canaed  Arnold  to  move  twenty  miles  fariber 
lip  the  river,  wbeni  he  waa  aoini  Jiriiied  by 
Montgomery.  1'lie  enmbined  forces  returned 
to  (Jitebec,  and  liegnn  a  siege.  At  the  cluae 
of  the  year  (ITTii),  in  an  allenipt  to  take  the 
city  by  storm,  the  invaders  were  n^pnlseil,  nnd 
Montgomery  vim  killed.    Arnold  took  the  cuni- 
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inaiid,  and  was  relieved  by  General  Wooster,  in 
April  (1776).  A  month  later,  (ieueral  TlioniuH 
tuck  the  command,  and,  hearing  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  largo  armament,  land  and  inival, 
to  Qnebec,  he  retreated  np  tlie  river.  Driven 
from  one  poHt  to  anoth<*r,  tln^  Americans  were 
finally  expelled  from  Canada,  the  wretched 
remnant  of  the  anny,  reduced  by  disease,  ar- 
riving at  Crown  Point  in  Jnne,  1776. 

Canada,  Ixvasiun  of  (IhU).  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  third  year  of  the  Micond  war  for  in- 
dependence, a  favorite  ]»rojtM:t  with  tlie  United 
►States  government  was  tlie  concinest  of  Canada. 
The  principal  military  forces  in  Upper  Canada 
were  under  Lieutenant-general  Drnmmond. 
When  the  Army  of  the  North,  commanded  by 
Major-general  IJrown,  reached  the  Niagara  fron- 
tier, Drummond's  head»inarters  were  at  Bur- 
lington Heights,  at  the  western  end  of  Lake 
Ontario,  (ieneral  Hiall  was  on  the  Niagara 
Kiv«T,  at  Fort  (ieorge  and  Queenstown ;  but 
when  he  heanl  of  the  arrival  of  the  Americans 
at  HnfValo,  nntler  (Jeneral  Scott,  he  advanced  tt» 
Chippewa  and  established  a  fortified  camp.  At 
the  close  of  June,  (.ieneral  Brown  arrived  at 
Hntlalo,  and  assumed  chief  eonnnand,  and,  Xw- 
lieving  his  army  to  be  strong  enough,  he  pro- 
ceede<l  to  invade  (.*anada.  His  army  consisted 
of  two  brigades,  comnninde<l  respectively  by 
Generals  .Seott  and  Kipley,  to  each  of  whieli 
was  attached  a  train  of  artillery,  commanded 
by  Captain  N.  Towson  and  Major  J.  Hindnniu. 
He  had  also  a  small  corps  of  cavalry,  under 
('a])tain  S.  1).  Harris.  These  regulars  were  well 
disciplined  and  in  high  spirits.  There  wen*,  also 
volunteers  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
one  hundred  of  them  monnted,  and  nearly  six 
liundnMl  iSeneca  Indians  -almost  the  entire  mil- 
itary fonre  of  the  Six  Nations  remaining  in  the 
United  States.  These  had  been  stirred  to  ac- 
tion by  the  venerable  Red  Jacket,  the  great  Sen- 
eca orator.  The  volunteers  and  Indians  were 
nn<ler  the  chief  comiuand  of  General  Peter  B. 
P«»rter,  then  (|uartermaster-general  of  the  New 
York  militia.  M:ijor  McKee,  of  North  Carolina, 
was  chief- engineer,  assisted  by  Major  E.  I). 
WojmI.  On  the  Caiuida  shore,  nearly  o])posite 
Buffalo,  stood  Port  Krie,  then  garrisone«l  by 
one  hundred  and  s(>ventv  men,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  M:iior  Bu4'k.  On  the  1st  of  Julv 
Bn>wn  receive«l  orders  to  cross  the  Niagara, 
capture  Fort  Krie,  march  on  Chippewa,  menace 
Fort  (ieorge,  and,  if  he  could  have  the  co-op- 
eration (►f  Channcey's  fleet,  to  seize  and  fortify 
Burlingttm  Heights.  Accordingly,  Brown  ar- 
ranged for  (ieneral  Scott  and  liis  brigade  to 
cross  on  )>oats  and  land  a  mile  below  the  fort, 
while  Kiph'y,  with  his  brigiule,  should  be  land- 
ed a  mile  above  it.  This  accomidisheil,  the 
boats  were  to  retnni  and  carry  the  renniinder 
of  the  army,  with  its  onlimnce  and  stores,  to  the 
Canada  shore.  The  order  for  this  movement 
was  given  on  the  :^d  of  July.  It  was  promi>tly 
obeyed  by  Scott,  and  tardily  by  Kipley,  on  the 
*3d.  When  Scott  had  presse«l  forward  to  invest 
tlie  fort,  he  found  Hipley  had  not  crossed,  and  no 
time  was  lost  in  cnmsing  the  or«lnance  and  se- 
Dg  positiouB  for  batteric8.    These  prepara- 
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tions  alarmed  the  garriHOU,  aud  the  fort,  which 
was  in  a  weak  condition,  waa  surreudered. 
Nearly  two  hundred  men,  including  offlcem,  \m^ 
came  prisoners  of  war,  aud  were  seut  acnnw 
the  river. 

Canada,  Sen  km  e  for  a  Winter  Invasion 
OF.  The  Board  of  War,  General  Gates  presi- 
dent, arranged  a  plan,  late  in  1777,  for  a  wiuter 
campaign  against  Canada,  and  api>oint«d  Lafay> 
ette  to  the  command.  (See  Conspiracy  agatMtt 
IVaHhhigtoii.)  The  Marqnis  was  cordially  re- 
ceived at  Albany  by  General  Schuyler,  tbeu  out 
of  the  militarv  service.     General  Con\i'av,  who 
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had  been  a]))>oiuted  inspector-general  of  the 
army,  was  there  before  him.  Lafayette  wos 
ntterly  disa])pointed  and  disgusted  by  the  lack 
of  preparation  and  the  delusive  statementa  of 
(iates.  *'  1  do  not  believe,"  he  wnite  to  Wash- 
ington, **  1  can  find  twelve  hundred  men  fit 
for  dnty  —  and  the  quarter  part  of  these  are 
naked — even  for  a  summer  campaign.''  The 
Manpiis  soon  found  the  whole  afi'air  to  be  only 
a  trick  of  Gates  to  detach  him  from  Washington. 
(Tcneral  Schuyler  had,  in  a  long  letter  to  Con- 
gress (Nov.  4, 1777),  recommended  a  winter  cam- 
paign against  (^anada,  but  it  was  passed  unno- 
ticed by  the  Congress,  and  Gates  ap])ropriate<l 
the  thoughts  as  his  own  in  forming  the  plan, 
on  paper,  which  he  never  meant  to  carry  out. 

Canadian  Rebellion.  A  movement  for  a 
separation  of  the  Camidas  from  the  Crown  of 
(ireat  Britain,  and  their  political  independence, 
was  begun  simultaneously  in  Upper  aud  Lower 
Canada  in  18!{7.  In  the  former  province,  the 
most  conspicuous  leader  was  William  Lyon 
McKenzie,  a  Scotchman,  a  journalist  of  rare 
ability  and  a  great  political  agitator;  iu  the 
Lower  Province,  the  chief  leader  was  Jof^eph 
Pai>inean,  a  large  land-owner,  and  a  very  influ- 
ential man  among  the  French  inhabitants.  Both 
lea<lei's  were  n^publican  iu  sentiment.  The 
movements  of  the  revolutionary  party  were  well 
planned,  but  local  jealousies  prevented  unity  of 
action,  and  the  eflbrt  failed.  It  was  eMc^enied 
highly  patriotic,  and  elicit'ed  the  warmest  sym- 
]>atliy  of  the  American  people,  especially  of  thoc^e 
of  the  Northern  States.  Banded  companies  and 
individuals  joined  the  "rebels,**  as  they  were 
called  by  the  British  government,  aud  *' patri- 
ots" by  their  friends;  and  so  general  became 
the  active  sympathy  on  the  northern  frontier, 
that  peaceful  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  were  endangered. 
President  Van  Buren  issued  a  proclamation, 
calling  upon  all  i>erson8  engaged  in  the  schemes 
of  invasion  of  the  Canadian  territory'  to  aban- 
don the  design,  and  waiiiing  them  to  beware 
of  the  ))enalties  that  must  assuredly  follow  such 
infringement  of  international  laws.  General 
Winfi(;ld  Scott  was  finally  sent  to  the  noitheni 
frontier  to  preserve  order,  and  was  assiste«l  by 
a  proclamation  by  the  governor  of  New  York. 
Yet  secret  associations,  known  as  "HuuterH* 
Lodges,"  continued  quite  active  for  some  tim«*. 
Against  the  meml>ers  of  these  lodges,  President 
Tyler  issued  an  admonitory  proclamation,  which 
prevented  further  aggressive  movemeuta.     For 
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four  yean  tliis  omiuoiia  cluiid  haiignpon  ourlior- 
inili.  It  diiw|i|ieBre<l  iu  lH4tJ,  wliuu  tlie  leltdon 
uf  the  moveiueut  were  either  clead  or  iu  eiLile. 

Ckcadlana,  Addrkss  ti>  the.  On  May  1, 
1775,  the  QiiBlieu  Act  (which  see)  went  iuto 
■■(H-Tntion,  and  (in  tliu  29th  the  Ooutiueiitul  Cou- 
Kivtw  adopted  an  uklreaa  to  the  Cuiiodiaiui,  piv- 
)>aml  by  Juhn  Jay.  It  was  deemiHl  highly 
ini|M>rtaiit  to  securo  their  co-up«raIii)li.  The 
iiihlriMs  appealed  to  thtir  pride,  their  uflectlou 
fur  France,  their  e«in»j{e,  ftiiil  the  rcKard  for 
their  commnD  welfare,  mid  sayinK.  "By  your 
(■tvaeiit  form  of  gctvenimeiit,  or  rather  preneiit 
form  nf  tyranny,  you  an<l  your  wiveH  and  yoar 
i-hildren  are  made  itlaveH."  TIhi  Caiiattiana,  as 
Frenchmen,  frared  the  haiiglily  nile  nf  the  Brit- 
ish, iDd  the  I'rutestant  |>i>rtioii  of  tlu'in  cher- 
Uhoi  the  excinxive  rule  of  l'riit«ittaiit« ;  but  aa 
Cuiigrean  oftrrod  them  no  bo|Ki  uf  a  union  for 
imU>p«mlenr<-,  or  a  piixniHU  of  iuHtitnlioni)  of 
Ihcir  own,  nor  any  ad(-i|iiulo  motive  for  rininK,  | 
they  were  nnmovetl  by  Iho  addrrs*.  To  the ' 
I'Vrnch  Canadians  thu  Qiielwc  Act  wns  really  i 
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Caiud  SyvMin  (iv  thk  Uxited  Statks). 
Rvntinil  Philip  Schnyler  may  jnatly  be  n-ganlt'd 
iM  the  father  of  unr  canal  xysteui.  So  early  an 
1761,  when  he  was  iti  Eii|;]nnd  Bettlln)j;  the  ac- 
ruuuts  of  (jieniral  John  BradHlccet  with  thu  fpiy- 
uniinent,  he  visited  the  famous  canal  which 
the  Duke  of  BridKOM'ater  had  Jnst  completed, 
and  he  becaiDO  profoundly  iiiipi'eased  with  the 
ini]H>rtaiice  of  surh  ai|neoiis  hiKiiways  in  tlie 
work  of  developing  thu  inlcruul  reaonrcea  of 
onr  coDutry.  Uii  his  reinrn,  he  urgpd  the  matter 
n|H>ii  the  attuDtiou  of  iiiH  conntryiiim.  Mi^an- 
while,  the  active  mind  of  Elkanah  Watson 
(which  see)  hail  been  di'Vply  inti-nutted  iu  tiii^ 
BUliJect.  Ill  17%  he  visiti-d  Moniit  Vernon, 
where  be  found  WuHhin}(tiiii  cnguijcd  in  a  proj- 
(tct  for  connecting  thu  waters  uf  the  P(it<imac 
with  tbiwe  vent  of  thu  Alicgliiiny  MonnlaJus. 
He  and  General  Schuyler  ]>nijeclrd  caiinlB  bu- 
twi-en  the  Hudson  River  and  lakes  Chauiplaiii 
and  Ontario,  and  in  1792  the  Iji-gislatnre  of 
Kew  York  cliarleriHl  two  cninpanics,  known,  re- 
spectively, as  tlie  "Western  Inland  Lock  Navi- 
gation Company"  and  "Niirthrru  Inland  Lock 
Navigation  Coni])any,"  of  bolli  of  which  Schuy- 
ler was  mwle  pn^sident,  and,  at  liiH  death,  in 
ItftH,  be  WHS  actively  uugagcU  iu  the  promotion 
of  both  theHe  pniJHcti.  The  WeKtern  Canal  was 
never  conijiletoi,  according  to  its  oriKJnul  con- 
ception, bnt  WHS  supplemcutcd  by  Ili«  gnat  Erie 
Cauul,  sn)cgestcd  by  Guveriietir  Morris  alKint 
Ihe  year  1»0I.  In  a  letter  to  llavid  FuriHli, 
»f  riiiloilelphia,  ttint  year,  be  distinctly  foru- 
nbadowed  that  great  work.  So  early  aa  1774 
Wiwhington  fiivoml  thu  paKsnge  <if  a  law  by 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia  for  tlie  const ructiuu 
of  works — canals  and  gooil  wagim-rootla  —  by 
which  the  Totomac  and  Ohio  rivers  might  be 
conuecteil  by  a  chain  of  commerce.  After  the 
Bevolntinn,  the  Stales  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
took  mcasuret  wliich  resulted  iu  tlie  formation 
of  Ihe  famomi  rotomac  Company,  to  carry  ont 
Washington's  project.    Iu  17H4  Washington  re- 


vived a  project  for  making  a  canal  throngh  the 
Dismal  Swauip,  nut  only  for  dmliiagc,  but  for 
navigation  between  the  Gliiabelb  River  and 
Albemarle  Sound.  The  oldeiit  work  of  the  kind 
ill  the  Uuited  States  is  a  canal,  begun  in  1T93, 
five  miles  iu  eiteut,  for  paasing  the  falls  of  the 
Connecticut  River  at  South  Hadley.  The  earli- 
est completed  and  moat  ini)iortant  of  Ihe  gri'Ut 
uuiialaof  onr  country  is  the  Krie,uunuectingtlio 
waters  of  Lake  Erie  with  thiise  of  the  Htids«ui 
River.  It  was  built  liy  the  Slate  of  New  Yoik  at 
a  coet  of  f!fi02,Wii,  fhim  the  o|>erat  ion  of  which 
untold  weiilth  has  been  derived  by  the  City  uikI 
State  of  New  Yor)[.  It  was  coui|ileted  and  for- 
mally o|iened  by  Governor  I)e  Witt  Clinton,  its 
great  ailvocate,  in  1S2!>.  Tlie  canal  changed  the 
whole  ai<|>cct  of  commercial  aRiiirs  iu  the  Laku 
region.  The  total  area  of  these  Hve  great  in- 
land seao  is  aliont  SMNNI  iK]tmre  miles,  and  their 
inlets  drain  a  region  estimated  at  about  336,- 
UOO  square  lutles. 

Canby,  Ki>wabi>  Richard  Sprioo,  wan  bont 
in  Kentucky,  1K1<);  killed  bv  Indians,  April  II, 
1873.  He  graduated  at  Went  Point  iu  1639; 
served  in  the  Seminole  War  (which  M>e)  ami 
the  war  with  Mexico.     He  waa  twice  brevetml 


vices  in  Ihe  latter  w 

njor  in  ItSA,  ami  colonel  in  1661. 
in  lr<Cl  he  was  in  command  in  Ken  Mexico  until 
late  iu  leen,  aud,  in  Mareli  of  that  year,  was 
mode  bi'igadier-geueral  of  volunteei-B.  lie  was 
promoted  to  mqjor-f^ueral  of  volunteers  in  tlay, 
1U64,  and  took  oimmund  uf  the  Department  of 
West  Mississippi.  He  caplui^Ml  Mobile,  April 
13,  1865  (see  Mobile),  and  aflerwanls  received 
the  Niirreudur  of  the  Cunfetli-rate  annieauf  Gen- 
erals Taylor  and  E.  Kirby  Smith.  On  .luly  36, 
li^,  he  was  cumminsioned  a  brigadier-general 
in  the  regular  aruiy,  and  iu  IHiS  tiKik  com- 
mand uf  the  Department  <if  the  Columbia,  on 
the  I'acillc  coast.  Hu  ilevotiil  himself  to  the 
settleuieut  of  ditHcnllies  with  Ihe  MihIoc  In- 
diana (which  see),  and,  while  ho  doing,  was 
treacherously  murdered  by  Captain  Jack,  their 

Cononloiu,  sachem  or  king  of  the  Xan-ngan- 
setn,  treated  the  Pilgrims,  at  first,  with  much 
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arrogance.  He  was  bom  about  1565;  diedJiino 
4,  1647.  His  tribe  had  been  exempt-ed  from 
tlie  Bconrge  which  swept  away  Massasoit's  peo- 
ple, and  the  latter  stoml  in  awe  of  him.  Ca- 
nonicns,  by  way  of  defiance,  sent  to  Plymonth  a 
bnndle  of  arrows,  tied  with  a  rattlesnake's  skin. 
Bradford  immediately  sent  the  skin  back,  stnlfed 
with  gnnpowder  and  bnllets.  The  snpcrstitions 
Indians  took  it  for  some  fat^il  charm,  and,  in 
terror,  piissed  it  from  village  to  village  nntil  it 
retnrned  to  Plymonth.  The  anthorities  of  the 
latter,  however,  took  the  precaution  to  snrronnd 
the  village  with  ]»aliHadcs.  (8ee  Plymouth.) 
Canon icns  became  the  firm  friend  of  the  Eng- 
lish, especially  of  Koger  Williams,  who  fonnd  a 
retreat  in  his  dominituis.  Before  Williams's  ar- 
rival, there  lia<l  been  war  between  the  Narra- 
gansets  and  Peqnods,  concerning  the  ownership 
of  lands,  in  which  a  stni  of  Canonicus  was  slain. 
In  his  grief,  the  king  bnrne<l  his  own  honse  and 
all  his  go(HlH  in  it.  Koger  Williams,  who  often 
experienced  his  kindness,  spoke  of  Cauonicns  as 
"a  wise  and  peaceable  prince."  Ho  Wiis  uncle 
of  Miantoiumioh,  who  succeeded  him  as  s<ichem 
of  the  Narrngansets  in  l<>3ti.    (See  Afiantononwh,) 

CanoniciiB  and  his  Challenga  The  haughty 
chief  of  the  Narragansets,  living  on  Canonicus 
Island,  opposite  the  site  of  Newport,  U.  I.,  was 
at  first  unwilling  to  be  friendly  with  the  Pil- 
grims at  New  Plymouth.  To  show  his  contempt 
and  defiance  of  the  English,  he  sent  a  message 
to  Governor  Bradford  with  a  bundle  of  arrows 
in  a  rattlesnake's  skin.  That  was  at  the  dead 
of  winter,  \iVi2.  It  was  a  challenge  t4>  engage 
in  war  in  the  spring.  Like  the  venomous  ser- 
])ent  that  wore  the  skin,  the  symbol  of  hostility 
gave  warning  before  the  blow  should  be  struck 
—  a  virtue  S(dd(»m  exercised  by  the  Indians. 
Bradford  acted  wisely.  He  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge by  sending  the  significant  quiver  back 
tille^l  with  gunpowder  and  shot.  *^  What  can 
these  things  be  f"  inquired  the  ignorant  and 
curious  savage  mind,  as  the  ammunition  was 
carried  from  village  to  village,  in  superstitious 
awe,  as  ol»j<*cts  of  evil  omen.  They  had  heard 
of  the  great  guns  at  the  sea-side,  and  thry  dared 
not  keep  the  mysterious  symbols  of  the  govern- 
or's anger,  but  sent  tliem  back  to  Plymouth  as 
tokens  of  peace.  The  chief  and  his  associates 
honorably  sued  for  the  friendship  of  the  white 
people. 

Cape  Ann  (now  Gloncester)  was  chosen  as  a 
place  of  settlement  for  a  fishing  colony  by  Rev. 
John  White  (a  long  time  Kector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Dorrhest^T,  Eng.)  and  several  other 
influential  pei-sons.  Through  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  White,  a  joint-st<»ck  association  was  form- 
ed, called  tho  '*  I)orchester  Adventurers,"  with  a 
capital  of  about  $14,000.  Cape  Anne  was  pur- 
chased, and  fourteen  penwms,  with  live-stock, 
were  sent  out  in  16*2!),  who  built  a  house  and 
made  praparatious  for  curing  fish.  Aflairs  wen^ 
not  pnisperons  there.  Koger  Conant  was  chosen 
governor  in  16*i5,  bnt  the  Adventurers  became 
discouraged  and  concluded  on  dissolving  the  col- 
ony. Thrtmgh  the  encouragement  of  Mr.  White, 
of  the  colonistB  remained,  but,  not  liking 
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their  seat,  they  went  to  Naumkeag,  now  Salem, 
where  a  permanent  colony  was  settled.  (See 
Salem,) 

Cape  Fear,  Coxfkderates  DRi\i3f  from. 
Bragg  was  in  general  command  in  the  Ca|ie 
Fear  region  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Foi-t  Fisher, 
and  General  Hoke  was  his  most  efficient  lead- 
er. He  held  Fort  Anderson,  a  large  earthwork 
;  about  half-way  between  Fort  Fisher  and  Wil- 
mington. Terry  did  not  think  it  prudent  t4i 
advance  on  Wilmington  until  he  should  be  re- 
inforced. To  effect  this.  General  Grant  ordered 
Schoficld  from  Tennessee  to  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  where  he  arriviMl,  with  the  Twenty- 
third  Corps,  on  Feb.  9, 1865,  and  swelled  Terry's 
force  of  8000  to  20,000.  Schofield,  outranking 
Terry,  took  the  chief  command.  The  Depart- 
ment of  North  Carolina  had  just  been  created, 
and  he  was  made  its  commander.  The  chief  ob- 
ject now  was  to  occupy  Goldsborough,  in  aid 
of  Sherman's  inarch  to  that  place.  Terry  was 
pushed  forward  towards  Hoke's  right, and,  with 
gunboats,  attacke<l  Fort  Anderson  (Feb.  18) 
and  drove  the  Confederates  from  it.  The  fleeing 
garrison  were  pursued,  struck,  and  disiiersed, 
with  a  loss  of  375  men  and  two  guns.  The  Na- 
tional troops  pressed  up  both  sides  of  the  Cofie 
Fear  River,  pushed  Hoke  back,  while  gunlKwta 
secured  tor[>edoes  in  the  stream  and  erected  bat- 
teries on  both  banks.  Hoke  abandoned  Wil- 
mington Feb.  22,  1H65,  after  destn>ying  all  tlie 
steamers  and  naval  stores  there.  Among  the 
fonner  were  the  Confederat-e  privateers  Ckidco' 
manga  and  Tallahassee.  Wilmington  was  occn- 
]>ied  by  National  troops,  and  the  Confederates 
abandoned  the  Cape  Fear  region. 

Capital  of  Maryland,  Ciiaxgk  of  Ix>cation 
OF.  In  1094  the  seat  of  goverimient  in  Mary- 
land was  removed  from  St.  Mary  to  Anne  Arun- 
del Town  (afterwards  Annapolis),  f<ir  the  better 
accommodation  of  the  great  majority  of  the  )ieo- 
ple  of  Maryland.  This  wjis  the  ostensible  mo- 
tive; the  controlling  object  doubtless  was  fur 
the  punishment  of  the  adherents  of  Lonl  Balti- 
more, who  constituted  a  gi-eater  portion  of  the 
population  of  St.  Mary.  In  1695  the  name  of 
Aime  Arundel  Town  was  changed  to  AnnapoliSy 
and  the  naval  station  of  the  province  was  es- 
tablished there.  The  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy is  also  located  there. 

Capital  of  Maryland  Founded.  In  the 
spring  of  16.34  Leonard  Calvert  and  his  little 
baud  of  colonists  went  u])  a  pleasant  tribntary 
of  the  Potomac,  called  Wicomico,  twelve  miles, 
anchored  at  an  Indian  village  of  the  same  name, 
and  there  held  a  friendly  conference  with  the 
ruler  of  the  barbarians.  The  interpreter  ex- 
plained the  object  of  Calvert's  visit.  The  lat- 
ter, ])leased  with  the  situation  and  the  country 
around,  ])iirchas<'d  the  sit«  of  the  village,  giv- 
ing in  payment  English  cloth,  axes,  hoes,  rakes, 
knives,  and  some  trinkets  for  the  wtmien,  of  lit- 
tle value.  The  d<mniin  thus  bought  included 
ab<mt  thirty  square  miles  of  territory,  which 
was  namc<l  Augusta  Carolina,  in  compliment  to 
King  Charies.  On  March  27  (O.  S.)  Calvert  took 
formal  possession  of  the  laud.    The  emigrants 
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left  behind  at  another  place  came  there, 
built  a  8tor«-li«n»e ;  ami  uii  a  wnnii  ilny 
the  gHvenior,  with  htH  followers,  went  to 
frat;ru"t  "itb  ^i'<'  fluwen,  abont  x  mi 
the  little  river. an<l  there  laid  out  a,  towr 
tlie;  named 


Tliey '  flee,  with  two  wingii.     The  north  wing  wns  he- 
iii  April  I  gun  iti  1793,  and  finished  iu  liWO,  nt  a  coM  of 
<  a  spot,   |4H0,0O0.     The  cnrui.T-at«iie  wan  laid  by  Presi- 
1e  from  '  dent  Washington.     Tlio  south  wing  was  cuiu- 
L,  which'  mencediu  IStKJ.and  ciiinpli-red  in  lt<0»,at  anes- 
t  to  the   peiise  of  about  |30!),0()U.     The  central  bnilding 
Viripn  Mary,  as  the  capital  of  the  now  prov-    won  not  begun  nhen  the  two  wings  were  hxrued 
■nee.     The  friendly  Indiana  assisted  the  settlei-s   by  the  Uritish  in  1814.    The  leugth  of  the  front, 
ill  biiililing  lionKCB.     (See  Maryland,)  i  including  the  two  wings,  wob  353  ftwt.   Tliv  con- 

Capital.  Thr,  in  Dangf.r  (Itffil).     Washing- '  slnicliou  of  llie  central  bnilding  waa  begun  in 
ton  waa  awanuing  with   Secessionists.      They  j  18Il>,aiid  completed  iu  1827,at  a  cii8toft!i^.<)00- 
were  yet,  iu  large  numbers,  iu  the  public  of-  j  Tlio  wings  nero  robnilt,  and  were  ready  fur 
■     "        ■  ......  .    ojg„j,m,(,j.  ^u,|  ^e,,„  fi^t  occupied  hy  the  two 

Honses  of  Congress  Dec.  6,  1811).      The  wliole 

edifice   covered   tlie   space   of  an   acre   and   a 

half,  exclusive  of  the  circular  en cloenre  for  fuel, 

whicli  fomiB  an  elegant  area  aii'l  glacii  on  the 

weslevn  A-ont.     An  enlargement  of  the  Capitol 

was  begun  In  1S>1,  when  the  Grand  Master  Ha- 

(D.l). French)  used  the  apron  and  trowel, iu 

ing  the  curner-etune  uf  t  lie  enlnrgemcut  (July 

4,  ISai),  made  use  of  by  Washington  iu  1793. 

Htone  was  then  laid  by  President 

Fillmore.     The  extension,  made  nt  each  end  of 

the  old  Capitol,  was  finished  in  latlT.     Tlie  old 

building  now  forms  its  centre,  with  a  grand 

IHirticMi  composed  of  twenty-foar  Corinthian  col- 

nmn«.     The  entire  length  of  the  Capitol  is  now 

751  feet,  and  the  greatest  ilelitll,  including  ptir- 

and  steps,  34H  feet.     Fi-i>m  the  couire  rises 

dome,  135}  feet  in  diaiue' 


tioes;  and  after  the  evacnatiuu  uf  Sumter  and  ■ 
ihe  piMsesaion  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  Norfolk  by  ] 
,  the  insurgents,  Clicir  friends  iu  the  uational  cap-  i 
itui  were  buoyant  with  hope  that  the  C<iMf(-iler-  1 
ate  gi>vemment  would  soon  be  traiiHft^rrcil  fhiln  ^ 
ihe  banks  of  the  Alabama  to  those  of  the  Puto-  ' 
mar.  The  minute -men  of  Maryland  aud  Vir- 
ginia were  unusually  active.  The  leading  8e-  i 
i-cMriionists  in  Baltimore,  comprising  the  "  States  laying  the  ci 

Rights  Association,"  were  iu  cunference  every  '   " 

t-vening;  and  Governor  Hicks  was  continually  ' 
importuned  to  call  an  extraordinary  s  ' 
tlie  Legislatnre,  that  a  secession  convention  i 
might  lie  authorized.  The  government  was 
iMHiii  made  jiainfidly  awnre  that  the  President's 
rail  for  tr(>o|iH  was  not  made  an  honr  too  soon. 
There  was  a  general  impression  in  the  frce-lahor  ' 
Hlalen  that  the  capital  would  be  the  first  point  I 
of  Bttaek,  and  towards  that  city  volnnteers  in- 
stantly began  to  march  in  hourly  increasing  height  of  287}  feet  above  the  baseniei 
iinmbere.  Within  three  days  after  the  Presi-  the  building.  The  dome  is  aunnounted  hy  a 
dent's  call  for  troops  (April  15, 1801)  probably  bninzo  statue  of  Liberty,  by  CrawfonI,  19}  feet 
not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  young  men  in  height.  Beneath  the  dome  is  the  rotunda, 
had  left  their  avocations  and  were  preparing  96  feet  i[i  diameter,  containing  several  histori- 
a  simultaneous  all  cal  painlingH. 


over  the  free-labor  states. 

Capitol  Kkhcildinu  of 
When,  early  iu  iai5,  an  app 
buihiiug  the  Capitol  at  Waslii 
the  British)  was  projKiRed,  the 
were  hursts  of  indignant  elo- 
quence on  the  floor  of  Congresx, 
not  unmiieil  with  interested 
motives.  Mr.  Rhea,  a  member 
fnmi  Pennsylvania,  pro]H)Sed  to 
encircle  Ihe  blackened  walls  of 
the  Capitol  with  an  Iron  bains- 
trails;  to  let  the  ivy  grow  over 
tbem;  anil  t«  place  on  Ibeir  front, 
in  letters  of  brass,  this  inscrip- 
tiiin:  "Americans!  this  is  the 
effect  uf  British  barbarism !  Let 
us  swear  eternal  hatred  to  Eng- 
ImndT"  This  display  of  patriotic 
indignation  eleclrilieil  the  siuli- 
eiice;  but  when  it  was  cuusid- 
ere<1   that   the   Peniisylva 


Captors   of  Andre,  Thf,  were  John  Pnnl- 
Natiosal.  '  ding,  David   Williams,  and   I«jmc  Van   Wart. 
itiim  for  re-    Washington  recommended  Congress  to  reward 


isbed  t 


l^  Ihe 


goTemmen  tlJ>Philadelphia,tliei'e 
was  less  enthusiasm  displayed, 
and  an  appropriution  was  made  ft*  rebnildlng  [  sented  with  a  silver  medal,  and  tlioy  were  voted 
the  Capitol  on  the  rninsof  the  old.  |  a  pension  of  two  hundred  dollars  a  yenr  eaeh  in 

Capitol,  Thr,  at  Washington,  was  built  of  ailver  or  its  equivalent.  Monumenls  have  l>een 
white  fteestone.  It  is  n|ion  an  eminence,  about  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  captors— to  Pnul- 
etghty  feet  above  tide-water,  in  the  centre  of  a  ding  (  which  see ),  in  SI.  Peter's  church  -  yanl, 
large  square.     It  is  composed  uf  a  central  edl< .  near  Peekskill ;  to  Tan  Wurt,  hy  the  citizens 
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cburcb  tlio  <. 


Olid  1 
cltunster  fur  n 
^i-nrti.aiidtaWili- 
inms,  lu  ScboLal 
Count), K.Y. 

Captnre  of  Qen- 
eral  Cltarlea  It«e. 
On  the  raoruiiii;  uf    : 
Dm   13,  177Ci,  Oii- 
iral  Lee,  whi>  liud   Thin  vnta  » 
]» rgiHtoutly    din-   ] 
I  lH\i>d  the  orders   i 
ot  VVoHbiDgtun 
Jinii  liiiu,wiMcapt-   1 

r.'n 


'  irhich  iiiveutiou  Amos  Whlttcinore  Tvoeived  tbe 
I  credit  aud  llie  prutit.  (See  Wkiltemort,  Amiot.t 
I  This  iDventinii  wub  imperfect.  About  IM36  Will- 
1  B.  Earle  nindu  improTuuieiitti,  wbieh  went 
■  modiliud  iti  ISi'i.  Ttie  card-vlotli  made  liy  tliia 
machiuo  ie  tliu  liext  iiuw  (1876)  Id  iwe. 

Caiey,  Maitiirw,  was  bom  iu  Dublin,  Iif- 
bixl,  Jitn.  2a,  17GU ;  diod  iu  riiiladel|>bia,  Sept. 
16,  ISX9.     He  learned  tbe  biuiiieaa  of  priutrr 
and  iHwkfuiller,  and  at  tbe  age  of  MTentevu  bf 
nite  mid  piiblislitKl  a  painplilel  on  dueUini;- 
I  followed  by  au  oiUlivM  to  tlip 
'   Koiimii  Catholics  iii  Ji'ulaiid  on  their  oppreo- 
)■  tlie  iwual  code.    Tliis  was  so  seditioiiH 
I  aiid  iuduniiDatoiy  that  he  was  couii>olled  to  fly 
■id,  but  rutiinieil  in  tbe  coiirso  of  ■  your, 
wbeiv,  in  17B3,  be  edited  tho  Freaiian'i  Jiiunial, 
'    Uuxkiugridge,  Kew  . and  eatalditibud  tho  loluHltrt'tJounial.   Ueeauw: 
J(  I'M  f ,   wbero    b«  j  of  a  violent  attork  on  I'allinnient,  he  won  c<ni- 
\\a»  Itidgiag,  near-   flnt-d  in  Kuwgate  Priwin;  and  after  IdH  nileaaH 
1\  thruH  niiim  from  I  lie  aaiUil  fi>r  Aiiit-rica,  uirivlii];  iu  I'biladelphia 
v*N  ttm  a  MOM  nnT  j^^^  anuv.  Leu  had   Nov.  15, 17t*4.     Tberc  hti  started  the  J'eBiwjilM- 

JiiBtliiiishcHl  a  letter  t<iGeiiernl<>al(Hi,iu  which  he.  ntii  H«raM,  llic  linil  iiewii]iU)HT  in  Anienca  that 
bad  Hpiikei]  diHpara);iiiKly  of  \VasbiiiKli>n,«rheii  I  t;nvu  aeciiratu  i-ejiortH  of  legislative  procceilihK"- 
Uuloiiul  lIaruoiirt,at  lite  lieHil  of  a  Itritisbscont- .He  was  always  itKKM-sstve  with  his  ]ien.  He 
iuK  party,  suvruniidrd  the  bouiw  and  made  bitii  limglit  a  duel  with  Colonel  Uswald,  editor  of  a 
A'prisoiier.  He  had  gone  out  of  tbe  bonse.ou  '  rival  newspaper.  He  niarried  in  1791,  and  be- 
henrinf;  H  tnmnlt,  iiuaniied,  bnrcbendud,  iu  iili|»- j  gau  Imsiuess  as  a  bimksiTller.  He  was  active 
pHrs,  without  a  eual,  iu  a  blauket-cloak,  his  In  worlu  of  buiievoleiice  during  tbe  prevalence 
shirt -citlbir  u[k-ii,  and  bis  liiieu  iniicb  soiled,  of  yellow-fever  in  Pbihutelphin,  aad  wrat«  and 
uiul  gave  hlnisi-lf  np.  In  this  pli|;lit  lie  was  publisbeil  a  liislory  of  that  eiiidemic.  He  won 
hurried,  on  Iiorseliaek,  to  tbe  caini>  of  Ciimwul- '  an  aswiciato  of  l)iHlio[i  Whit«  aud  otben  la  the 
lia,  at  New  Btininwick,  anil  was  N;nt  by  hint  to  |  funnatioii  of  the  lirHt  American  Suuday-sclioid 
New  York.  i»euTreaimuof(if«crairharlnLee.)  society.  While  tlie  War  of  ISIS-IS  was  kin- 
Captured  Teaaela  Miiisu  the  War  of  '•'"'B''"'^'"'"  ">'"''' °"l»»l'''=il*''''j'**'.»''*''' 
18ia-15.  The  wlmle  niiinlM'r  of  i-iiplnriMi  Biit-  "'1'*  '''»  'W'™  BranrA  aii[wBred,  in  which  he  at- 
ish  vosselt  dnrinK  the  war,  on  (be  bike»  and  on  li'mptcl  to  harniouiiu  the  uontendiDg  parties  in 
the  iM'i-an,  inclndtiiK  lhi)«(  taken  bv  vrivntecrs  'I'o  United  Stales.  It  irnssed  through  ten  edi- 
{of  whieb  thero  remained  forty  or'  iifty  at  si-a  t'"'"^  *"  ^^^^  iippcareil  liis  vindication  of  hia 
when  peace  was  proi-lninied),  and  ouiittiii(t  tb.iso  '  conn  try  men,  entitled  Vlmlkii!  mberKiea.  In  ISO 
iw«ptnro<l.  was  riiekoiied  at  1750.  Thew  were  ;  h"  l"tblislie.l  bis  Sew  Olirt  Branch,  which  wan 
captunsl  or  de»tu>ye4l  by  Hritisli  sIii|>H  42  Atner-  followed  l>y  a  K-ries  of  ti-aets  eiteadmg  to  more 
ifjin  national  vessels  (hidudiuK  !«  Bnnb.mtH),  than  two  tbouMnU  jmBeH,  the  ol.Ject  being  to 
laa  privati-erit,  and  511  men-IJunt-vesBels— iu  all  denionstrat«  the  neiewoty  of  a  protective  ays- 
Cee.  and  manned  by  lf,0(W  seamen.  1 1''"'-     "'«  writings  on  iHilitieal  ecfluomy  wore 

_....-      ^,  /■    ^  r        •>       wiiielv  circnlatetl.     In  this  field  oflitetatare  ha 

Carf-Oloth.  The  tnanufacture  of  car-ls  for  ^^.^  ;„,^e.led  bv  his  son  He.ny  Clmrlea,  who 
t-nMniK  WH.1  by  baud  was  quite  an  imi«>rt-ant  ,,5^.^  ;,,  „,^  „„j„^„,  „,  ^^  „*,  advocTcy  of 
nidnstry  m  our  country  before  the  Ite.yolnt.on.    ,^,j^^,,,,j  ■  v.»„^„tH  led  lo  the  con.tmetioi. 

and   was  ^»Ttm\  on   snccessfully  dnnng  that ,  ,f   „,^   i.,.,;„«vlvauia   ranals.      He   publisb«l 
war.     In  ITe7.  Oliver  fcvnns,  the  pioneer  Amer- 1  ^  „,,i,h,  with  otbei^  of  his  publi**tiom.. 

lean  iuvei.tor,  then  mily  twenty-two  year«  of    ,,.,.^.'^,,,1  „/„,„  ^,„i„^„(  ^^|    .. Uok-ageiH," 
nge,aiideni!aEe.hnmakiugoar«l-teelhbybaml,uj^^,  y„g„„  ^  Weeius 
Invented  a  luaohlne  that  prodiieed  three  liun- 

dTe<l  umiiinte.  Already  Hr.Critteudon,  of  New  Carleton  and  tlie  Kidlana.  Penionally  Onv 
Haven,  C<' till.,  had  invented  a  niHchine  (17»4)  |Carh'tini,Goveni«Torc'aiiBila,  was  averse  to  the 
wliieb  prixlneed  eighty-sis  tlionsandeanl-teelb,  employment  of  Imliatis  in  war.  He  knew  them 
nit  anil  Ih-iiI,  in  uii  hour.  Tliewi  Invent  inns  letl  too  well;  but  lii^  was  couiiHtlleil  to  obey  tbesav- 
totlie  uoutrivance  of  niHehinesfor  niakin);  euni-  Ingo  orders  of  his  king  through  the  aecretaij, 
eloth — ^tliat  is,  a  H]>ei'ieH  of  ciiinb  nxeil  in  the  Germain.  Tbe  nnuHually  mild  Canadian  wlo- 
luaunfiictiiro  nf  wisillen  or eottoti  elothN,f<ir  the  iter  of  IT76-T7  was  euiiilnyed  by  C'arletou  la 
)inr|>o'<*'  of  eanliii);  and  sriwiging  the  Itbrcs  pn')>aralii>nH  fpr  the  uext  eain]talgn.  On  the 
jirepiirutory  to  spiiitiing.  It  consiHtM  of  stout  'Ml\i  of  Ajnll  ho  gave  anilienee  to  tbe  drputlM 
leather  tilled  with  wire  card -teeth,  and  is  the  |  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  aeeept«i)  their  aerview 
chief  part  of  the  ennliiig-niachino  in  factories,  with  thanks  anil  gifts.  Other  large  bodies  of 
A  machine  for  making  the  card-cloth  eimipleto  I  Indians  wert^  also  eugngwl,  and  these  aftei^ 
was  Invented  by  Eleazar  8nilth,  of  Wal]Kile,  wnnU  Joined  the  foreea  under  Burgoyne.  The 
^  Maw.,  at  or  uuar  the  uluse  of  the  last  cuutury,  fur.  Uarou  du  Kiedesel,  Ibo  Brnnswlek  g«ueral,  who 


CARLETOK  » 

tlioiiKht  tTint  campaign  woiiM  end  l:be  trar,  noil 
to  wliom  King  Georgo  appeared  as  "  the  ailnm- 
tion  of  all  liid  univerHe,"  said,  with  a  aigh, 
■'Wretcbpd  coliinUfs!  if  thcite  wild  souls  are 
rti};ii);pd  in  war."  General  Gates,  at  u  council 
iif  the  Mubanks,  near  tlie  closu  of  Muy,  tried  to 
•■oiiiit«nct  the  influence  of  Joseph  Brant,  the 
>*i>i)iig  chief,  li;  a  speech  in  which  ho  denounced 
tlie  If  adi'TS  who  had  atlompled  to  lead  tbeni  into 
the  Uritisb  service,  and  declared  that  "  licforu 
many  muoDS  should  pass  awaj-  the  pride  of 
Englatid  would  bo  laid  b>n-."  But  the  MoIiuwUh 
generally  lieleneil  to  Brunt  mid  took  up  aims 
against  tlie  Anittricau  "rebels." 

CarlettHi,  Gi:y  (Lord  Dorchester),  was  bom 
at  Blrahaiie,lrehiud,in  ITSU;  died  Nov.  10, 160a. 
Hi.-  ent«reil  tbo  Gnanhi  at  an  early  age,  and  l)e- 
vaiue  a  Ueuteuant-cotouul  in  1748.     He  was  aid 


Ui  the  rhike  ofCniutMirland  in  tboGerm.an  cnm- 
pMiKii  of  Vm ;  was  with  Amherst  in  tlie  siege  of 
Loiiisliuri;  in  1758;  was  with  Wolfe  at  (Jiiebec 
II7&1»>  as  quarteminst^r-gem'ml ;  atid  was  u 
bri;;ndier-geneni1  at  the  eie(>c  of  Belle  Isle,  where 
he  was  wnniided.  He  was  also  qiinrtiTinnster- 
l^neral  in  the  expedition  ngaiiist  Harnnn  in 
17(9,  and  in  17Ij7  be  was  madu  lie n ten ai it-gov- 
ernor of  Quebec.  The  next  year  be  was  ap- 
pointetl  governor.  In  177a  bo  wns  prouiofod  to 
miijor-Kcnenil,  and  in  1774  was  tiiMie  govcrnor- 
geiieml  of  the  Province  of  Qneliec.  In  an  ex- 
p«dition  against  tlio  furls  un  I^nke  Chnniplaiii 
in  1775  be  uarrowly  esca|wd  cnptnre ;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  he  HuccessfiiDy  rvsisted  a 
si^ge  of  Quebec  by  Montgumory.  (See  Siege  of 
(ftieber.)  The  neit  spriiifr  and  summer  be  drove 
the  Americans  out  of  Canada,  and  totally  de- 
feated the  American  flotilla  in  an  engagement 
OD  Lake  Cbani|dain  in  Octoltor.  Burgoyne  sii- 
peneileil  him  as  military  leailer  in  1777,  when  he 
leceiTed  the  order  of  knigbthoiHl.  Ho  was  tnode 
lienlenaii  I -general  in  1776 ;  was  appointed  cora- 
uander-iii-chtef  of  the  Britisli  forces  in  America 
in  1701;  and  sailed  for  Engliiud  Nov.  35, 1783. 
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In  1796  ho  was  created  Baron  Dorchester,  and 
from  that  year  until  17t)6  he  was  governor  of 
British  North  America. 

Carleton  SnpeiBeded  In  Command.  Sir 
Jobu  Bnrgoyne  bad  lieon  in  England  dni'iug 
tbe  earlier  pirt  of  1777,  and  iuiiua);t'<l,  by  tbo 
help  of  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  to  obtain  a  commis- 
sion to  take  conimBiid  of  alt  the  British  forces 
in  Canadik  To  do  tliis  he  jdayed  tliu  sycophant 
to  Germain,  and  consured  Carleton.  When  Sir 
Jobu  arrived  at  Quebec  (May  6, 1777),  Carleton 
was  ama/ed  at  despatches  brought  by  him  re- 
bilking  the  governor  for  his  conduct  of  the  lost 
caniimign,  and  onlering  faim,  "  for  tbo  speedy 
qnelliug  of  the  rebellion,"  to  make  over  l-o  Bur- 
goyue,  his  inferior  ofllcer,  tbe  command  of  the 
Canadian  army  as  soou  as  it  Bbould  leave  tbe 
boundary  of  the  Province  of  Qiieliec.  The  un- 
just reiiroaches  and  tbe  deprivation  of  his  mili- 
tary command  greatly  irritated  Cavletnn,  but, 
falliiif;  back  on  his  civil  dignity  as  govcruor,  hu 
implicitly  ohoyeil  all  coniniaiids  and  answered 
tbe  reqiiisitiouH  of  Uurgoyue.  As  a  southing 
opiate  to  bis  woiiiidt'd  pride,  Bnrgoyiie  convey- 
ed to  tbu  grivcnior  tbe  ]intent  and  tbo  Jewel  of 
a  buronet,  and  henceforth  be  was"SirGiiyCarle- 

Carletou's  Retaliation.  Governor  Carleton 
ivns  a  strict  disL'iplinarian,  and  always  olieyetl 
inHtritctions  to  the  letter.  When  Uiirgoyne, 
after  the  capture  of  Ticondcroga  (July,  1777), 
puHhing  on  toivards  tbo  vntley  of  the  Hudson, 
doHircd  Carleton  to  hold  that  post  with  tbu 
tbi'Co  thousand  troops  which  had  been  left  in 
Canada,  the  governor  refused,  pleading  his  iu- 
stnicticius,  which  confined  him  to  his  own  prov- 
jtiue.  TIjis  unexpected  rcfUHiil  was  tbe  Hrst  of 
the  embarrassmenls  Bnrgoyne  endured  after 
leaving  Lake  Cbamplaiii.  Ho  was  cnnipclled, 
he  said,  to  "dndn  llie  lifc-bluodof  bisanuy*'  to 
garrison  Ticonderoga  and  hold  Lake  George. 
No  doubt  this  weakening  of  his  army  at  that 
time  was  one  of  the  principal  ciinses  of  his  de- 
feat near  Saratoga.  If  Carleton  wished  to  grat- 
ify a  spirit  of  retaliation  because  of  Biirgoyne's 
intrigues  against  him,  tbe  surrender  of  thn  lat- 
ter must  have  fully  satisfied  hiui.  (Sue  Carleton 
Siipf rwderf. ) 

Carlin,  William  P.,  was  born  in  Greene  Coun- 
ty, III.,  Nov.  24,  1A».  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1850.  and  was  in  tbe  Sioux  expeditions 
under  Geueral  Harney  in  18!i5,  ami  niider  Gen- 
eral Sumner  against  tbo  Cheycnnes  in  1857. 
He  was  in  the  Utah  expedition  in  1H58;  and  did 
eflicieiit  service  in  Missiniri  for  tbe  Union  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Civil  War,  where  lie  coiumand- 
ed  a  district  until  March,  18G2.  He  commaiKlcd 
a  brigade  ntider  Gcuenils  Steele  and  Popi-,  and 
it  bore  a  prominent  part  in  tbo  hnttle  of  Stone 
River  (which  seeV  In  the  o|vratioiis  in  north- 
ern Georgia  late  in  1663,  and  in  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign the  next  year,  bo  was  very  active.  In 
the  famous  march  to  tliu  sea  ho  comnialidcd  n 
ili vision  in  tiie Fourteenth  Corps;  and  was  with 
Sherman  in  his  progress  tbruiigh  the  Caioliiias, 
fighting  at  Bi'iitonvillc.  Ho  was  breveted  ma- 
jor-geueral  in  M^>rch,m65. 


} 
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Carlisle  (Fredkrick  TIoward),  Fifth  Earl  Grantees  of  Korth  CaroUt  a.)    The  domain  wan 

OF,  one  of  the  three  coiiiiinssioiiei'H  tuMit  on  u  defined  a»  lying  between  liititude  90**  and  96^ 

conciliatory  errand  to  Aniericu  in  1778.     (See  north.     The  grantees  were  made  absolate  lordji 

Conciliatory  Commissioners.)      He  was  bom  ih  and  proprietoi-s  of  the  conntry,  the  king  reaerv- 

May,  1748;  died  Sept.  4,  1825.     He  waH  h)nl-  iug  to  biniscif  and  his  successors  sovereign  do- 

lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1780-82.    Lord  Carlisle  minion.     They  were  empowered  to  enact  and 

was  a  poet,  and  was  the  uncle  and  guardian  of  publish  laws,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 

Lord  Byn»n.  the  freemen;  to  erect  courts  of  Judicature,  and 

Cannichael,  Wiixiam,  diplomatist,  born   in  appoi»t  civil  judges,  magistrates,  and  other  of- 

Marvland,  died  earlv  in  17iK>.     He  was  a  man  <*^<^r8;  to  creet  forts,  castles,  cities,  and  towns: 

of  fortune.     He  was  in  Europe  in  1776,  and  as-  *«  ™"^«  ^^'»r»  «n<^»  J"  «»«««  of  necessity,  to  excr- 

sisted   Silas  Deane  in   his  political  and  com-  ^ise  martial  law ;  to  construct  harbors,  make 

mcrcial  operations  in  France.     He  also  assist-  \'^^^^*  ""<^   ^-"J^y  cnstodics  and    subsidies   on 

od  the  American   conmiissioners  in  Paris.     In  «««<^«  ^''^^*''^  *»"*!  unloaded,  by  consent  of  the 

1778-^  he  was  in  Congress,  and  was  secretary  ft"e<^™eu.     The  charter  granted  freedom  in  rc- 

<»f  legation  to  Jay^s  mi8si<m  to  Spain.     When  ligio^s  worship,  aud  so  made  Carolina  an  asy- 

the  latter  left  Europe  (1782)  Cannichael  re-  lum  for  the  persecuted. 

mained  as  charge  d'affaires,  and  retained  the  of-  Carolinaa.  Sherman's  March  through  thf. 

lice  about  thirteen  vears.  Sherman  appointed  the  15tli  of  January-,  18H£>, 

as  the  day  for  beginning  his  march  northwanl 

Camlfex  Ferry,  IUttlk  at.    The  troops  loft  fr,„„  Savannah.     The  Seventeenth  Corps  was 

by  Ganiett  and  Pegrani  in  western  Virginia  in  ^^^^_  ^y  ..ater  to  a  point  on  the  Charleston  and 


was  at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand  tighting  crossed  the  Savannah  on  a  pontiwn  bridge  at 

men.    Join!  K.  Floyd,  the  late  Secretary  <»f  War,  ^but  city  ;  but  incessant  rains  had  so  flooded  the 

was  placed  in  eonniiand  of  the  insurgents  in  the  gwamps  and  raised  the  streams  that  the  arniv 

rt^gion  of  the  (iauley  Hirer.     From  him  much  ...as  compelled  to  cross  higher  np,  and  did  not 

was  expected,  for  he  pnmiised  nnieh.     He  was  ^^ff^^,^  ^]^^,  passage  until  the  first  week  in  Feb- 

to  drive  General  Cox  out  of  the  Kanawha  Val-  j-narv.      Savannah  and  its  dependencies  were 

ley,  while  Lee  should  disperse  the  army  of  ten  tranifen-ed  to  General  Foster,  then  in  command 

thoiisaiHl  men  under  Kosi-eraiis  at  Chirksburg,  ^,f  t,,e  Department  of  the  South,  with  instruc- 
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nifex  Ferry,  on  the  Ganley  Kiver,  eight  miles  ^.-ith  the  sea  by  the  Newbern  Railway.  Feint* 
from  Summersville,  the  capital  of  Nieholas  of  attacks  on  Charleston  kept  Hai-dee  from  in- 
County,Va.  Already  a  detachment  of  Floyd's  tcrfering  with  Shennan^s  inland  march.  Wheel- 
men had  sun)rised  and  dispersed  (Aug.2fi,  IHCl)  ^^  jj^a  i,eoii  putting  obstructions  in  his  path- 
some  Nationals,  under  C<»lonel  E.  B.  Taylor,  not  ^.j^  |,,  Columbia ;  but  the  movements  of  the 
far  from  Summersville.  At  the  summit  of  Gau-  x.,tionals  were  so  mvsterious  that  it  distract- 
ley  Mountain  Uosecrans  encounten'd  Floyd's  od  the  Confederates,  who  could  not  determine 
scouts  and  dr(»ve  them  before  him ;  and  on  whether  Sherman's  objective  was  Charleston  or 
Sei>t.  10,  Floyd's  camp  having  ]»eeii  recu)nnoi-  Augusta.  His  invasion  produced  widespreail 
tre<l  by  General  Benhani,  Kosecrans  fell  upon  alarm.  Sherman's  army  steadilv  advanced  in 
him  with  his  whole  force  (chiefiy  Ohio  troops),  ^be  face  of  every  obstacle.  They  drove  the 
and  for  three  hours  a  desperate  battle  raged.  Confederates  froin  their  position  at  Orangebui^ 
It  ceased  only  when  the  darkness  of  night  eame  j,„(|  i,^.g.j„  destroying  the  railway  there.  On 
on.  Kosecrans  intended  to  renew  it  in  the  Feb.  18  they  began  a  march  directly  to  Colum- 
morning,  ami  his  troops  lay  on  their  anus  that  i,i,j^  ^be  caj.ital  of  South  Can»liua,  driving  the 
night.  L'lider  cover  of  darkness,  Fh>yd  stole  Confederates  before  them  wherever  they  ap- 
away,  and  did  not  halt  in  his  fliglit  nntil  he  p^ared.  Sherman's  march  was  so  rapid  that 
reached  IJig  Sewell  Mountain,  near  New  Kiver,  t^^,y^^  for  the  defence  of  the  capital  conld  not 
thirty  miles  distant.  The  battle  at  Carnifex  i^^  gathered  in  time.  He  was  in  front  of  Co- 
Ferry  was  regarded  as  a  substantial  victory  for  i,„„i,ia  before  any  adequate  force  for  its  defence 
the  Nationals.  The  latter  lost  fifteen  killed  appeared.  Keauregard  was  in  coniniaud  there, 
and  seventy  wounded;  the  Confederates  lost  and  had  promisi-d  much,  but  did  little.  On  Feb. 
one  killed  and  ten  wounded.  17  ti,(,  Nationals  entered  Columbia;  and  on  the 
Carolina,  Grant  of.  Charles  L  granted  the  same  day  Charleston,  flanked,  was  evacnated  by 
immense  tract  south  of  Virginia  to  Kobert  Hardee.  (See  Charleston^  Evacuation  of.)  The 
Henth  in  ICIM).  (See  yorth  Carolina.)  It  re-  rear  guard  of  the  Confederates,  under  Wade 
mained  unsettled,  and  the  chart^T  was  declared  Hain])toii,  on  retiring,  set  fire  to  cotton  in  the 
Toid  in  lfi63.  In  March,  1063,  the  king  granted  stivets;  and  the  high  wind  sent  the  burning 
thia  domain  to  several  of  liis  courtiers.     {See  fibre  into  the  air,  setting  fire  to  the  dwellingv. 
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and  ill  the  conise  of  a  few  hours  that  boautiful 
L-iry  was  in  ruius.  (See  Columbia.)  SlierniBii, 
Hftvr  <lF(tlro)'iDg  the  sneiial  at  ColutiibiH,  left 
the  ruiiifKl  cit;  and  preaHed  on  uitii  iiis  forces 
tf>  t'a.vetMvilie,  N.  C,  bis  cavalry,  undur  Kilpat- 
ricb,  lighliii);  tlie  CoiifiMlerate  cavalry  led  hy 
Whtirlvr  many  times  oil  the  way.  He  left  a 
black  [lalh  of  desolation  through  tlie  Camliiiiui 
lurty  niiltTB  in  width.  Tbo  iTiny  "lived  off  the 
voiinlry."  They  crosaed  the  riven  uu  jHliitoon 
Urid^H.  Arriving  at  Fayette villt<,  Sheruian 
i)|ieni-d  communications  with  the  National 
triHips  at  Wilmington,  and  lliencufurward  tliey 
ull  joined  in  an  effort  to  crush  the  great  insur- 
rection, which  was  doue  early  in  April,  1(365. 

CaiT,  Kl'uEKR  A.,  was  bom  in  Erie  County, 
X.  Y.,  Hurt'li  tW,  irm,  and  graduated  at  West 
Puiiic  in  IieO.  As  a  member  of  moiiuled  rifles, 
he  was  eiiKaged  in  Iiiiliaii  warfare  in  New  Mex- 
ico. Tuxus,  and  the  West ;  and  in  1661  he  servMl 
oiider  Lyon,  in  Misiwiii'i,  as  colonel  of  Illinois 
cavalry.  He  coiumnnded  a  <livi8ion  in  the  bat- 
tle at  I't-B  Kidge  (wbicli  see),  and  was  severely 
wuuuiled.  He  wiis  made  a  brigiulier- general 
of  volunteers.  He  conimanded  a  ilivisiuli  in 
the  battle  at  Port  Gibson  (wliich  see)  ami  otliurs 
prcce<liug  llie  capture  of  VickHburg;  also  in  Ibe 
aiwanlts  lui  tliut  place.  He  nwisteil  iu  Ibe  capt- 
ure of  Little  Rock  <Ark.)  and  the  defences  of 
Mobile,  mid  was  breveted  luajor-geiieral. 

Caniokaii3r4  Battlr  at.  After  tlie  battle 
oil  Kich  Momilnin  (which  see),  Pe^n^m,  threat- ' 
en«l  by  McClelliiu,  stole  away  to  Garuell's  cnm]),  ' 
when  the  united  forces  Iinsteiied  t^u  Carrie ksfonl, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Cheat  Kiver,  pursued  by  the 
Narioiials.  After  crusaiiig  that  stream,  Garnutt 
made  a  stund.  He  was  attacked  by  Ohio  and 
ludinna  troops.  After  a  short  cngiigement,  the 
itisurgeiite  tieil.  While  Uurtictt  was  ti'yiiig  to 
rally  them,  be  was  shut  dead.  The  C<iiifeder- 
Btes  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  were  pursued 
about  two  mites. 

CanlnEtoi^  Edward,  was  bom  in  Viq^inia, 
F«b.  11,1749;  died  in  Kichmond,  Va.,  Oct. 'M, 
IMIO.  Was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  Vir- 
ginia orlillery  regiment  in  1776;  was  sent  to 
the  South,  and  was  madu  a  prisoner  at  Charles- 
tun  in  17iW.  He  was  Gates's  quurteruiaster- ' 
general  in  bis  brief  Soullicrn  canipaign.  Car- 
ringlon  propared  the  way  for  Gnteiie  to  cnys 
thri  Dan,  and  whs  au  active  and  efficient  officer 
in  Greene's  famous  retreat  (  wliicb  see ).  Ho 
cunimaoded  the  artillery  ut  Hubkirk'ii  Hill 
(which  see),  and  also  at  Yorkruwn.  (See  Siege 
of  1  arUowN.)  Colonel  Carriiigtun  was  foreman 
itftlic^  Jury  in  tlie  trial  of  Burr  (which  see).— II. 
Pal'l,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bora  F('h. 
34,  irJ3 ;  die«l  In  Charlotte  County,  Va.,  June  28, 
Idlti.  He  became  an  eminent  lawyer;  was  a 
meniber  of  the  House  of  iturgessoH,  and  vuttMl 
sgaiitst  Heury'a  St«m]>  Act  nwilutiniis  (which 
see);  bnt  waa  patriotic,  and  lielpell  along  the 
canse  of  indegiendence  in  on  efficient  manner. 

CuToU,  Charlrs,  or  Carrollton,  was  Imm 
at  Annapolis,  Md.,  Sept.  SO,  1737;  die<l  in  Balti- 
miiiD  Nov.  14.  1832.  His  family  were  wealtliy 
Bouiau  Catbulics,  the  Unit  appearing  in  America 
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at  tho  close  of  the  seventeenth  centnry.  Re 
was  eilucsted  at  St.  Oiner's  and  at  a  Jesuit  col- 
lege at  Rbeims;  and  be  studied  law  in  France 
and  at  the  Teniide,  Londuu.  He  returned  to 
America  in  17&4,  when  be  found  the  colonies 
somewhat    agitated    by    uionieutous    political 


questions,  into  which  he  soon  entered — a  writ«r 
on  tbo  side  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Ho 
inherited  a  vast  estate,  and  was  considered  oun 
of  tlie  richpHt  nieu  in  the  colonies.  Mr.Carroll 
was  a  member  of  one  of  tlie  lirst  vigilance  cum- 
mlttcen  establislifd  at  Annapulis.  and  a  member 
of  the  Provincial  Convention,  t^arly  in  1776,  be 
was  one  of  a  committee  apixiinled  by  CnngresH 
to  visit  Canada  to  jH-ranade  ttie  Canadians  to 
join  the  other  colonies  in  resistanee  to  the 
measures  of  Parlinment.  His  colleagues  were 
Ur.  Franklin  oud  Suinnel  Chase.  Tliu  commit- 
tee were  accompanied  liy  Rev,  John  Carroll. 
Tho  mission  was  frnitleiw;  and  when,  in  June, 
the  Coniuiittcu  returned  to  Philailelpliia,  they 
found  the  subject  of  independence  under  consid- 
eration in  CungruHS.  Carroll  and  Cliase  in- 
duced Maryland  to  change  its  uttilude.  (See 
Inif^Aifttet.)  Carroll  tiiik  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress iu  time  to  vote  for  the  Decluratiou  of  In- 
do|K)ndeuce.  He  signed  that'docnment,  and 
was  the  last  survivor  of  that  hand  of  fifty-six 
|iatriota  who  bravely  took  tbo  reH[ionsibi1ity  of 
diHmeniberiug  the  Drilinh  empire.  Mr.Carroll 
served  his  slate  iu  its  Assembly,  in  the  Kntional 
Congress,  and  in  otlier  rcHponsible  oAices,  with 
tidclitv  and  ability.  At  tito  age  of  over  ninety 
years  (July  4, 1428)  he  laid  tliu  corner-Htime  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  attended  by 
an  imposing  civic  procewion.  The  story  that 
he  iip|MJide(l  "of  Carrol  1  t«i i "  to  bis  name  de- 
fluiilly.  Id  enaliie  Ihe  Brilisli  ci-owii  to  identify 
him.  Is  a  Action.  He  was  accustomed  to  sign  it 
BO  to  proveiit  coufusion,  as  there  was  another 
Charles  Caniill. 

CaiToU,  John,  D.D.,LI,,n..wns  burn  at  Upper 
Marlborough,  Md.,  Jan.  )^.  ITItTi ;  diid  in  Balti- 
more, Uec.  :i,  181.->.  He' was  eilnculud  at  St. 
Omer's,  Liegi-,  and  Bruges ;  onlaitieil  a  priest  in 
17011,  and  vnlered  the  order  of  Jesuits  soon  af- 
terwiinls.  He  Iriivelled  through  Europe  with 
yonug  LonI  Sluuiitou  iu  1770  as  private  tutor, 
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nnd  in  1TT3  bornmu  a  [iro&sHiii'  in  llio  collpgo  at 
Brills.  In  1775  he  nitnriind  U>  Murylaiiil,  und 
tliH  next  year,  by  deairc  of  Cuiiktiwi,  Lis  nucuin- 
|iiuiio<l  ft  cummitteu  uf  tlint  boily  uii  a  iniaiiiuii 
til  Canntln.  That  couiniittno  wan  c(im|>used  of 
Dr.  Fmiiklin,  CbnrltMi  Cnirull  of  Cnrrollton,  ami 
SuiDiiel  Cbnsu.     He  was  a]>iHiiuted  the  jiapal 


vi«ftr-K*npr(»l  fiir  tlic  United  fltnten  in  1786,  nnd 
iDude  Baltiiuiire  liis  &xvA  nuadvuce.  In  1790 
he  was  cousvcmtml  tlie  flrst  Umnan  Cntliolic 
hinliop  in  tiw  Viiitcd  States,  and  <>Hr.al>liHliiHl 
tliO  acat  of  Ills  (ti»iae(i]>al  ne.e  at  KaltLiuorc.  He 
fi>inidc4l  St.  Mary'a  CollfRO  in  17111,  and  in  IBH 
lio  obtained  a  cbartur  for  Baltiinnre  College. 
Liberal  in  bin  vieivs,  lie  niaintaincil  llie  frieiid- 
Hbi[i  of  all  I'roteHfaiit  sectH.  A  few  yeara  liofore 
hie  <lealli  lie  tras  maile  arclibiHlioii. 
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of  l»!l^lr>,  i>n  lliu  (iceun.  They  nre  a  kind 
Khnrt  imn  eainion, nbir.b  In  artarliwl  Ui  Its  car- 
riage by  a  Jolut  nnd  bolt  nn<lenioBth  tht>  |iivce, 
Inetenil  uf  tnniiiioiii'.  It  Ih  (inly  in  thin  reiipeet 
nnd  ill  itit  diinenaions  that  it  ilitTi-ra  tram  other 
lieavy  k'hi"  '""I  biiwitmrH.  Thu  nnnit>  in  Ac- 
rivpd  fioin  Oirron,  a  villiigo  in  IStivtinKHhiru, 
SfdiIhiiiI,  wlitTu  tlili)  t;nn  via*  tirnt  niailc. 

Caiteret  and  Androa.  Gnwnior  AndroH,  rif 
NeiT  York,  claiinMl  (lolilical  Jnriiidirtlon,  in  tbe 
name  of  iln-  Duke  of  York,nvflr  all  New  Jurwy. 
Philip  ( 'nrteretjOovennir  of  East  Jerw-y,  denivil 
It,  and  the  two  governors  were  in  open  opposi- 
tiiin.  A  friendly  nieetinKof  tlie  two  nia);iMl rates, 
»n  Htalen  Island,  was  prnpuaetL  Carteret  de- 
elUiM  it ;  nnd  Aiidroa  wnmed  hiiu  to  forl>ear 
ezei'visint;  uny  jurisdiction  in  Kast  Jersey,  and 
atinoiini-ed  tlial  he  should  ereet  a  fort  to  nid 
him  (Andros)  in  tlio  exen'ise  of  his  aiilhority. 
CarteTft  ilrlied  liini ;  an<1  whi'n,  a  month  later, 
AiidriM  wi-nt  to  Xew  Jersey,  seeking  ft  [leaocfnl 
ponfereiiee,  ('arterct  met  him  with  a  militarj' 
force.  As  Andros  came  without  tnio|)s,  he  was 
{■ermilletl  to  land.  The  eonfiTcnre  was  frnit- 
lesB.  A  few  weeks  later  Carlentt  wan  taken 
tnnn  his  bed,  in  bin  himse  at  EliEalietlitown, 
al  night,  by  »w  York  soldiers,  nnd  enrrlttl  to 
that  city  and  pluced  In  the  bands  of  tlie  slierllT. 
He  was  tried  in  May  (ll)7ttj,  and  titongh  AmlitiM 
Mnt  tlie  Jnron  out  three  times,  with  instruc- 
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tions  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  be  was  ■«- 
qnitted.  Bnt  ho  was  cunipBllod  to  give  aeeurity 
that  bo  wonid  not  again  assume  political  Ml- 
thority  in  New  Jersey.  The  Assembly  of  New 
Jersey  were  asked  to  accept  the  duke's  Iawb 
(which  see),  bnt  tbey  preferreil  their  own.  At 
the  same  time  they  aceei>te)l  the  goTcmment  of 
Auilroe,  bnt  with  nlnctance.  Carteret  went  t» 
England  with  comiilaints,  and  the  case  was  laid 
liefore  the  ilnko  by  the  widow  of  Sir  Oeorga 
Carteret.  The  Friends,  of  West  Jeney,  had  al- 
ready presented  their  cumplainta  against  An- 
drue,  and  the  case  was  referred  to  the  duke'a 
conimissiuni-rs.  These,  adviseil  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  deciiled  Hint  .Inuies's  grant  reserved  no 
.iimsilictiuiJ,  and  tliut  none  could  be  riglitlj 
I'laiDloil.  This  ilecided  the  matter  for  East  Jer- 
Key  also,  anil  in  Angiist  and  October,  1660.  the 
diiko  signed  diH'iiments  relim[UiHhing  all  rigbta 
tivei'  KiiHt  and  West  Jersey  (which  eee). 

Carteret,  Sir  George,  was  an  English  naval 
officer  of  high  reimte,  of  i)U]>Griona  deiwrtment, 
and  "tbo  mtwt  pawinnate  man  in  the  world." 
Charles  1.  appointed  liim  governor  of  the  Island 
of  Jersey,  in  the  English  Channel ;  and  when 
tlio  civil  war  broke  out  he  was  cnutrotler  of 
the  navy,  nnd  esteemed  by  alt  jiartios.  Leaving 
the  sea.  be  went  with  faie  family  to  Jersey,  but 
soon  afterwanls  retnrned  to  help  bis  royal  mas- 
ter, lu  164i>  ho  was  created  a  bnn>net,  and  re- 
tnrned to  his  gnvemment  of  Jersey,  where  In 
receivcil  and  slielterod  the  Prince  of  Wales  (af- 
terwanls Chavles  II.)  when  the  royal  cause  was 
ruined  in  England.  Other  refugees  nf  diatine- 
tion  were  there,  tind  he  defended  the  IslatHl  gal- 
lantly against  the  forces  of  Cmmwell.  At  llM 
Ke-ttoi'ation  be  nnle  with  the  king  in  his  tri- 
ninphaut  entry  into  London.  Carteret  becama 
oTiv  of  the  privy  council,  vtce-cbamberlain,  and 
treasurer  of  the  navy.  Being  a  peisonal  fHeail 
of  James,  Unke  of  York,  to  whom  Charlea  IL 
granted  New  Netherlands,  Cart«ret  and  Berkeley 
(another  fuviirite)  easily  obtained,  for  a  money 
consi deration,  a  grant  of  the  territory  between 
the  llndson  and  I^laware  rivers,  which,  in  grat- 
itude for  his  services  in  tbe  Island  of  Jeney, 
was  called  New  Jen<ey.  Carteret  retained  bis 
sliare  of  the  province  nntit  his  death,  which 
ocenrred  in  Ifilw,  leaving  his  widow.  Lady  Elii* 
abetli,  cjcecntJix  of  his  estate.  Sir  Oeorge  wh 
olio  of  the  grantees  of  the  Carnlinas,  and  a  por- 
tion of  that  domain  was  called  Carteret  colony. 

Carthage;  Battlk  of  (1861).  General  Lyon 
seTit  Colonel  Franz  Sigel  in  pnrsnit  of  the  Con- 
feilenites  under  Onvernor  Price  in  suntheasteni 
MisiKinri.  (r^ire  Mimouri,  KarJg  MiUlarg  Opera- 
rioR*  IN.)  His  force  eiinsisted  of  nearly  on* 
thousand  loyal  MissonriansCof  biaowD  and  Sal- 
omon's regiments)  with  two  batteries  of  artillety 
offourlield-|iieeeseuch — in  nllabont  fifteen  bnn- 
dred  inrn.  Though  the  insorgonts  were  repiitt- 
eil  to  he  mom  than  four  tlionsand  in  nnmber, 
SIgel  diligently  sought  theni.  On  the  morning 
of  July  n,  IStil,  he  enconntered  largo  unmbers 
of  nionnted  riHenten,  who  seemed  to  be  soont- 
ing.  Hiiil  n  few  miles  from  Carthage,  tbe  capital 
of  JiisiKT  Comity,  bu  come  upon  the  main  body 
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of  th«  Confederatea,  nnder  General  Jacknnn, 
wbo  MOM  aasLsted  by  General  Kaing  anil  tliree 
ntbcr  brigadiers.  They  were  drawn  up  in  battle 
onler  on  the  cromi  of  tt  gentle  bill.  A  battle 
coinmenceil  at  a  little  pant  10  o'clock,  by  SijEol's 
ttelil-picces,  Bud  lanted  about  three  houni,  when, 
•eeing  liis  bagfia^  in  dnnger  and  bin  truopx  i» 
peril  of  bein)(i>iitBaijked,  Sijcel  fell  back  aud  re- 
trcatt^,  ill  perfect  ordor,  to  the  heighte  near  Car- 
tbage,  h»viii|r  been  eugaged  in  a  raiiiiing  tight 
nearly  all  tbe  way.  The  Corifederatex  pniBsed 
liini  Hurely,  and  he  continued  tbe  retreat  (beiog 
uatunmbenMl  tliree  to  one)  to  Springfield,  where 
he  was  Joined  by  Geiieral  Lyoii  (July  13),  who 
t<Hik  tbe  chief  comuiand  of  the  combined  forces. 
ThinjunctioD  was  timely,  for  the  combined  furcen 
of  Generals  McCnIloch,  Rains,  and  others  bail 
Joined  thoae  of  Price,  making  the  number  of 
tuanrgentH  iti  tbat  regioD  about  twenty  tbou- 

Cartl«r,  Jacqies,  a  French  navigator,  was 
bom  at  St.  Malo,  France,  Dec.  31, 1194.  He  «».•< 
eominiuinned  by  Francis  1.,  King  of  France,  to 
voDiuaud  an  expedition  to  explore  tbe  Western 
Continent.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1534,  after  ap- 
propriate ccremoDiea  in   the   cathedral  nt  St. 


Halo,  he  aaileit  from  that  port  with  two  ahipa, 
baring  each  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  and,  aflcr  a  pro»)ieron»  voyage  of  twenty 
lUys,  tliuy  tirrived  nt  Non  fomiillond.  Sailing 
nuTtliword,  be  entered  tbe  Strait  of  Belle  Isle, 
I— U 
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and,  touching  the  coaat  of  Labrador,  he  formal- 
ly took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name 
uf  hia  king,  aud  en^ctetl  a  croaa,  upon  which  he 
bung  tb»  anus  of  Franco.  Turning  sonth- 
ward,  bo  followed  the  west  coast  of  Newfound- 
land to  Cape  Hace.  Then  be  explureil  the  Bay 
uf  Chaleura,  landed  in  Gaep6  Bay,  belil  flriondly 
interconrae  with  the  nativea,  and  induced  a 
chief  to  allow  two  of  his  sous  to  go  with  him  to 
France,  promising  to  return  theiu  tbe  next  year, 
There,  also,  he  planted  a  cross  with  the  French 
anna  u|ian  it,  aud,  sailing  thence  nortbuaal 
across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  entered  the 
branch  of  tlio  8t.  Lawrence  River  north  of  An- 
ticosti  Islaud.  Unconscious  of  having  discov- 
ered a  mnguilicent  river,  he  turned  and  sailed 
for  France  to  avoid  the  autumn  etornia,  and  ar- 
rived at  St.  Malo  on  the  5th  of  September,  1534. 
Encouraged  by  the  succosa  of  thia  voyage,  the 
king  placed  Cartier  in  command  of  three  ships, 
which  left  St.  Malo  at  the  middle  of  May.  1535, 
bearing  some  of  the  young  nobility  of  France. 
Se)>arated  by  atunna,  they  met  at  the  appointed 
rendezvous,  in  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  in  July, 
and  Bailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  inontii  uf 
a  river  (now  Si-  Charles)  at  the  alio  of  (jilobec, 
which  they  reached  on  the  14tb  of 
September.  His  squadron  consisted 
of  tbe  Grtat  HrrmtKe,  120  tons;  LiltU 
Hmniiw,  60  tons;  and  L'SmMHoa,  tt 
snmll  craft.  Ou  the  dtvy  after  their 
arrival,  they  were  visited  by  Donna- 
conn  a,  "  King  uf  Canada,"  who  rocei  ved 
tbem  with  the  greatest  kindneaa,  and, 
tbnuigh  the  two  young  nien  whom 
Curlier  had  brought  back,  they  were 
eiial>le<l  to  converse.  Mooring  the 
larger  vessels  in  the  St.Cmix  (asCar- 
tii^r  namc<l  the  St.  Charles),  be  went  up 
the  river  in  the  amaller  one,  with  two 
or  three  vulunterrs,  and,  with  a  amall 
boat,  they  reaclii^  the  Huron  (nee 
iluTont)  Indian  village  called  Hoche- 
la^a,  on  the  site  of  Montreal.  Ho  called 
the  mountain  back  of  it  Mount  Real 
(Kuyal  Munntain).  hence  the  name  of 
Monlreal.  There  he  enjoycil  the  kind- 
est hospitalit.v,  and  Inire  away  with  him 
a  pretty  little  girl,  eight  years  old, 
daughter  of  one  of  tiie  chiefs,  who  lent 
her  to  him  to  take  lo  Fritnce  Returning 
to  Stndacona  (now  Quebec)  earl\  in 
October  the  Freni  linii.u  siwut  a  seiero 
wiuttr  there  during,  which  twenty 
five  of  them  dinl  ol  scnrv\  N<ari\ 
e\erv  one  of  them  bad  tbe  disease 
^\  ben  Cartier  naa  prepared  to  leave 
|[  r  tranCL  in  tbe  apnng,  tlie  iMh 
Hrrmine  wis  found  to  be  rotten  and 
unseaworthT  and  ns  the  ollur  two 
vessels  lonld  cnrr\  hia  iidiiced  com 
panv  she wnsnbandimed  HetiirmilU 
took  possession  of  the  country  in  tin, 
name  of  his  king,  and.  Just  bi^fore  his  departure 
(May  9, 153G),ht<  iiivitnl  Dnniniconna  and  eight 
citiel's  on  lioani  the  Bug-ship  to  a  feast.  Tbey 
came,nnilCiirtiertre»chcrou«ljaaileciawny  with 
tbemtoFraiiceascaptiveSiwhere  tbey  all  died  of 
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giiof.  Curtier  reached  St.  Malo  July  16.  There 
woe  Don  a  pauto  iu  tlu*  cnti-ri>''iii<:,  but.  fitially 
Praacui  lie  la  Knqne,  Lt>nl  of  Ki>lipn-al,  Picnnly, 
preraileit  npon  tlio  kii)g  ti>  apiHiiiit  lilin  vice- 
roy ami  lienleimiit-gpiieml  of  tliunrir  territory, 
aud  Unrtier  cn]>tuiij-(^iit!TuI  and  c)iii;f-|iilot  of 
tlie  royal oliiiwi.  Pi vo  vushcIh were fitteduiit, and 
Cnrtici',  nilli  two  (if  tliem,  sailed  froTii  St.  Mali) 
ID  Mny,  IMt.  Late  in  Angitet  tlicse  rvachml 
Sladiicima.  The  people  tliore  eagerly  preweil  to 
the  iiliipH  to  welcome  tbeir  mouarcli,  trliotn  Car- 
tier  liad  proniiHHl  to  bring  back.  They  shook 
their  heuda  increiliiloimly  wlieii  ho  told  them 
Doiinac«utia  wais  ilcnil.  To  ahovr  liia  good  faith, 
li«>  abowt^l  tlicni  the  pretty  little  Hnroii  maiden 
whom  he  was  to  return  to  her  frieiiila  ut  Hoche- 
Iiign.  Itnt  they  gretr  more  nullen  ev«ry  bonr, 
and  liecnme  iHwitivKly  boHtile.  AIYer  vinitlng 
HocheliiKa,  Curlier  nttnnie<l  to  Stailacona,  and, 
oil  an  ialuiid  (Orleana)  jiiat  beloiv,  he  caiiHeil  a 
furt.  to  lie  built  for  pivtection  thningh  tlio  cn- 
miiug  wiiilei',  where  ho  waited  patiently  for 
the  viceroy,  but  be  eauie  not.  TownnU  tile 
end  of  Miiy  the  ice  moved  ont  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  Cartier  departed  Air  France.  He  ran 
into  the  harbor  of  St.  Johim,  N.  ¥.,  wliere  lie 
found  De  la  Itnqne  oti  liin  way  to  tlio  St.  Law- 
rence. Curtier  trieil  to  iiidiii'e  liiin  to  turn  back 
by  giving  liiiii  most  disconraging  ai^onnts  of 
the  eiintitry,  lint  lie  onlered  the  navigator  to 
go  hack  with  liiin  to  tlie  great  river.  C'nrticr 
diaobeyetl  and  Hilled  for  France.  Tiie  viceroy 
went  alxive  tnc  site  of  Qiieliec,  where  he  hiiilt 
a  fort  and  apeiit  the  next  winter  In  great  siilTcr- 
ing,  returning  to  Franco  in  the  aiitnnin  of  1M3. 
Calller  liail  arrived  the  previona  Bunimcr,  and 
did  uot  make  another  voyage,  lie  died  in 
l&Iir>,  at  the  ago  of  about  aisty-one  yearn.  Un 
la  K«t[iie  sinrtetl  on  anulher  voyage  to  Canada 
in  1&4U,  and  was  never  lieaiil  of  aflecwarilii. 

Carver,  Joiix,  UrsI  governor  of  New  Plym- 
outh (wliieli  see},  was  iHim  in  England ;  died 
at  New  riymoiith.  Maw.,  April  -^  11)21.  He 
spent  a  eonsiderHblo  estate  la  forwonling  tlie 
scheaieof  tlio  "rilgriiiw"  (wliieh  see)  for  emi- 
grating to  America,  and  acconijHinieil  them  iu 
the  .Vanfiamr.  lie  was  a  deacon  or  elilcr  in 
Kobinsoii'ii  rhnreb  at  Iji-ydeii,  and  was  one  of 
tlie  committee  aent  to  l^ioiidon  to  ctTcct  a  treaty 
with  the  Virgltiiu  Conijiauy  (which  Hee}conceni- 
ing  cohiiiixation  in 
,  r-7  -  America.  When  tlio 


forllic  government 
of  the  cohmy  was 
siiluM'rilmlonlioanl 
the  JJasfioinr,  Mr. 
Carver  was  clioKen 
I  o  Im>  pivernor.  HIh 
w  i  fe  died  diiri  ng  the 
f   Hiireeeilliig  winter, 
and,    in    the    llrst 
wnmi  days  of  tliii 
spring,  he,  too,  de- 
parted,    (iovenior 
Carver's  cliair(the  first  thniiio  ofa  chief  magis- 
tnUe  set  np  iu  New  Englniid)  is  prvMcrvM  by 
^ta  MuMOcliUHtts  Historical  Society. 
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Carver,  Jonatiun.  traveller,  was  bom  at 
Stillwater,  Conn.,  in  175S;  died  in  London  in 
1780.  Ho  aerved  in  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
and  aflerwanla  attempted  to  explore  the  vast 
region  in  America  which  the  English  had  ac- 
<liiire<l  fnmi  tlie  French.  He  penetrated  tlie 
country  to  Lake  Sniwrior  and  jts  shores  and 
tributaries,  and,  after  travelling  abont  seven 
thousand  miles,  he  retiinieil  to  Boston  (whence 
be  departed  iu  1706}  and  sailed  for  England,  to 
communicate  his  discoveries  to  the  government, 
and  to  jietitiiiu  the  king  fur  a  reimburaement 
of  his  expenses.  His  Trareli  were  piiblislied  in 
177H.  He  was  badly  nseil  in  England,  and,  by 
utter  neglect,  was  reduced,  early  iu  1780,  to  a 
state  of  extreme  destUutiuu,  and  was  prostrated 
with  dysentery. 

Caoey,  Silah,  was  liom  at  East  Greenwich, 
R'.  1.,  JiiK-  13,  1^07,  aud  grailnated  at  West 
I'oiut  in  li*^!.  He  served  witli  Worth  iu  Flori. 
da  (l«n^I)  and  niidcr  Scott  in  the  war  with 
Mexico  (lc<17-18).  Ho  was  also  in  the  operktloiis 
ag.iinsi  the  Indians  on  the  Pacific  coaat  in  1856. 
Early  in  tlio  (Uvil  War  he  was  made  brigadier- 
general  of  volDiiteers,  and  nrganiied  and  dlscl- 
ptiiied  tile  volunteera  at  and  near  the  capital, 
lie  was  niaile  mnjor-gcneral  iu  May,  18Sit,  aud 
couinianded  a  division  in  General  Keyes'a  corps 
on  the  Peninsula,  and  received  the  first  attack 
of  thu  CoufederatCB  iu  the  battle  of  Five  Oaks 
(which  see).  General  Casey  was  breveted  mujoi^ 
general  United  States  Army  iu  Mareh,  1B6&,  fur 
■'  meritnrions  ser^'iee  during  the  rebellion,^  anil 
the  Legislature  of  RiiiKle  Island  gave  lii in  a  vole 
of  thanks  in  I^IGT.  General  Cusey  is  the  nnthur 
of  a  -Vji'/eiB  of  Infantrg  Taeliet  (lft61)  aud  Infa»- 
tra  Tailksfor  Calorrd  1\-oop»  (ll«3). 

Coao,  Lrwih,  was  born  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Oct. 
9,  1702  ;  died  in  Detroit,  Juno  17,  \ma.  He  en- 
tcKMl  iiiHiu  ilic  ]iriu.'tice  of  law  about  IHOS,  ill 
ZmicBVille,  Ohio,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-live 


was  a  memlsjr  of  the  Legishitnre.  He  waa  colo- 
nel of  ail  Ohio  regiment,  under  General  Hall, 
in  1SI2,  and  was  with  the  troops  snrrondeml 
at  Ih-troit  (which  si-e).  In  March,  I8I3.  he  was 
made  a  brigsdier-geiieral,  and  was  volnnlary 
aid  to  General   Harrison  at  fho  battle  of  the 
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Tliames  (which  see),  nhen  lie  was  nppoiiile<l 
Kiivt^morof  Micbignn  Territory.  As  Snperiu- 
tenilrnt  »f  Indian  uQhim  iti  tlint  rciiiiuu,  lie  ne- 
Kotintdd  iiiurteen  trvaties  with  tlie  barbarians. 
In  11^29  he  organized  a  Kientific  expeditiixi  to 
i^spliire  the  U[ipcr  Hiwiiisaipiii.  In  1831  lio  re- 
Hicnt^  the  Kovemoreliip  and  becnme  Sccriitary 
ttf  Wnr,  niider  Presidrtit  Jackson.  Frum  1S36  to 
IM2  he  KA8  United  8lat«a  Minister  t<>  France, 
nud  from  1tM5  to  1848  United  StaU-s  Seiintiir.  Ho 
Tt^vived  the  Demncmtic  nominnlion  for  Pnwi- 
dent  of  the  United  Slates  in  ISm,  hnt  nns  de- 
ftat«d,  an<t  was  ncaiii  in  the  United  Slates  Sen- 
ate fmra  1851  to  1857,  when  President  Buchanan 
callml  him  to  his  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  Statu ; 
but  when  the  President  refniied  to  reinforce  the 
(pirrisnn  in  Fort  Snniter,  ite  rcHiKned.     Goneral 
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matinn  asuiirlng  tlie  inhabitants  of  their  inten* 
tion  to  take  possession  of  rbe  conntry  between 
tbo  Penobscot  and  Passomaqnoddy  Buy,  and  of- 
fering them  protection  on  cou<1)tion  of  their  ac- 
qniescence.  All  persons  taken  in  arms  were  to 
be  pnnislicd,  au<l  all  who  should  supply  the 
Biiliah  with  provisions  were  to  be  paid  and  pro- 
tected. General  Gosselia  was  appuiutud  mili- 
tary governor. 

CaBtina,  Vin'Crkt,  Baro:i  de,  was  born  at 
Orleans,  France,  a  scion  of  a  noble  family.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  years,  he  was  cohinel  of 
the  king's  body-gaard,  and  when  the  regiment 
to  which  he  belonj^ed  was  sent  to  Canada  (1665] 
he  came  wilh  it  and  rEinnined  after  it  was  dis- 
banded. In  1667  he  estAblished  a  trading-poHt 
and  built  a  fiirt  at  or  near  the  nioutb  of  tiie  Pe- 


Casfi  favored  the  compromise  of  1H50  (which 
set^X  """l  *'•*  favored  a  compromise  with  tlio 
disnniouisla  until  Ihey  btvame  iusnrgenl«,  when 
he  favored  the  supporters  of  the  Union.  He 
was  author  of  a  woik  entitled  Fro«<x;  itt  King, 
Court, awd  Gorrmmfnl. 

CajMno,  Captl-hf,  of.  A  British  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  four74-gun  sbipB,2  frigates, 3 sluops- 
of-war,  and  1  schooner,  with  10  transports, 
sailed  from  Halifax  (Aug.  96,  1^14),  the  tatter 
liraring  almost  four  thunsand  troo|m,  nnder  the 
command  of  Lien  tenant-gen  end  Sir  John  C<i|ie 
Sherbrooke.  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  assistml 
by  Major-general  Gerard  Qosselin.  The  tlvet 
was  in  command  of  Rear-ailmiral  E<lwaril  Grif- 
fith. The  destination  of  tlie  annament  was  the 
Penobscot  River.with  adeaigii  to  take  possessioti 
of  the  country  between  tbit  rii'er  and  Pnssamn- 
qniHldy  Bay.  SLerbro()k«  intended  to  st<ip  and 
take  pnescHsinn  of  Machias,  bnt,  learning  that  the 
corvette  John  A/tam»,  24  guns,  had  entered  the 
Pi^nobscot,  lie  hastened  to  overtake  her.  On  the 
morning  of  Sept.  1  tbcy  arrived  in  the  harbor 
uf  Caslioe  (which  see).  There  was  a  small 
American  force  there,  under  Lieutenant  Lewis, 
oconpjing a  little  battery.  I^wis,  liniling  re- 
sistance would  be  in  vain,  spiked  the  guns, 
blew  np  the  batt«ry,  and  Hed.  Al>ont  six  linii- 
dreil  British  trooiw  landed  mid  took  (jniet  pos- 
semion  of  the  place.  The  John  Adam*  had  jnst 
n>inmed  from  a  long  cntiso,  much  crippled  hy 
striking  on  a  mck  on  entering  the  bay.  It  was 
with  difHcnIty  that  she  was  kept  afloat  until 
she  reached  Hampden,  far  up  the  river,  to  which 
she  flo«l.  The  British  immediately  detached  a 
land  and  naval  force  to  8ci»i  or  destroy  her. 
Bberbrooke  and  GrifBth  issned  a  joint  procla- 


[  nohscot  River,  and  married  the  danghter  of  a 
Penobscot  chief.  By  him  Christianity  was  first 
intnidnced  among  the  natives  of  that  region. 
He  gained  great  influence  over  tbem.     During 

'  his  absence  in  1G8H,  his  establishment  was  pil- 
laged by  theKnglish,  and  he  became  their  bitter 
foe.  He  taught  the  Indiaus  amtind  him  the  use 
of  flre-arms,  and  he  fi-eiiuently  co-operated  with 
them  in  their  attacks  nil  the  nnrthenstem  fron- 
tier. In  1696,  with  two  hundred  Indians,  he 
assisted  Iberville  in  the  capture  of  the  fort  at 
I'emaqiiid.  In  170r>-7  he  assinted  in  the  defence 
of  Port  Koyal,  and  was  wounded.  He  lived  in 
AmericatUirtyye.irs,when  he  returned  to  France, 
leaving  Fort  Costine  and  the  domaiu  around  it 
to  his  half-breed  son  and  successor  in  title.  The 
young  baron  was  really  a  fHend  to  the  English, 
but,  being  at  the  head  of  the  Penobscot  IiKlinns, 
and  sns|>ectcd  of  being  an  enemy,  he  was  sur- 
prised and  captured,  in  1731,  taken  to  Boston, 
and  impriwnied  several  months.  His  name  is 
perpetuated  in  the  town  of  Casline,  at  which 
place  slight  tnicesof  his  fort  ore  yet  visible. 

Castle  Grander  was  a  ConfiKleruto  prison 
at  Richmond  during  the  Civil  War,  in  which 
civilians  who  were  suspected  or  known  to  l>e 
in  opposition  to  the  insurgents  were  conflned. 
It  was  to  the  nfl'cnders  against  t'niifcdenite 
anihority  what  Forts  Laf.iyette  and  Warren 
were  to  like  offenders  against  the  National 
governments  Cn.stle  Tbnuder  was  a  tolmcco 
warehouse  on  the  comer  of  Carpy  anil  Siiic- 
teeiith  Streets.  It  was  burned  early  in  Sep- 
temlwr,  1879.     (See  following  piigi'.) 

GuUe  TmUiam,  ScnitKNDKR  iif.  In  Sep- 
tenil)er,  1770,  the  harbor  of  Bimtuii  was  made 
the  place  of  rendezvous  of  all  the  British  war 
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8hip!i  Rtatioiied  ia  America,  and  IlntcLlniiou  tras 
unWn-il  by  Oaisfi  to  dfUvet  CantXe  Williiini,  at 
tliu  uiitraiive  of  tbe  liorhir,  to  Cnlmii'l  Uiilryin- 
jile.  This  n'lw  by  or<ler  of  tbo  kiiij;  in  cmiTicit, 
coutrary  tu  tbu  iiroviitiuuB  of  llie  churter,  wbich 


emgilinlically  renervcil  to  llio  (iin-i;riior  i)f  Mas- 
HHuliuButtH  tlio  i-omiiiimd  of  all  the  inilirU  nf 
tliH  ]tnivitiiw  aiid  of  il«  furtN.  Tlie  cantli-  bail 
Iki'D  bnilt  ami  ){arri«(Hie(l  at  tli«  exiH>iiHii  of  the 
ciilony ;  ami  to  take  i(  fhini  tbo  ^"vermir  anil 
(ilaue  it  at  lbt>  iHhimihiiI  uf  Ibi;  military  cbief  , 
van  a  gn>Mi  viulatimi  of  tbo  chnrli-r.  It  vras: 
a  part  of  a  iirw  RyMtom  <if  aulioii  to  prevent , 
Aimrii'mi  iiiib')iriiili-ii(.v,  plaiiued  l)f  tbo  king  ' 
eoiinril  in  tin'  pmvimiB  Jnly. 

Caswell,   KifiiAKii.  uhh  bnni  in  Ktnrvlati 
Ansf.  :i,  irS!);  iliM  nr  Fiiyptti-vill..,  X.  V..  Ni 


J 


ai,  i7t«.    Hi- 


I  Novtli  ( 


17411, 


unit  practiM'tl  biw  lbi'ri>,MTviiiK  in  tbn  AiiM-ni- 
Itly  finini  ITM  tii  1771,  and  Im-iiik  flpi-akfr  in 
mil.  Ill  tbo  Iwttlr  of  tbo  Allnmami)  (wliirh 
■we)  he  connnaiKliil  Tryoti's  ri({lii  win);,  but 
moil  aftitrwanU  iiti^nliliol  biniwlf  wiib  lbi< 
ranw  of  tbi^  iHitri'tlH,  and  ■wsi#  u  ini'inlu-r  of  tliu 
Coiitini-nial  ('(iiipi-Rii  (177l-7."i).  Fur  ilirco 
yi-ant  bi>  n*nH  pn-nidcnt  uf  Ibf  ri-iivinriiil  Cun- 
ffmut  «f  Nonb  (."Bmliiiii.  :ind  wsm  govi-nniL-  of 
tlio  Hlatf  from  1777  to  t77!>.  In  I'.'l.rniiry,  ITTt!, 
bo  wsHiiicfmiiiiaiKlof  llii' t>alrini  ivhijis  in  tbv 
battlRofMoon-'HCiti-k  llridKi- (wliitli  M.'i'),uija 
rwfivi-d  tlic  Ibaliti 


of  II 


ll<- 


17(^J-.-<l 


.lal  fur  lb.-  viftory  tli.-ro 
[id  Ilii'  Htnio  troi>|iH  in  tlii^  bat- 
■II  CAnj;iist,  17MI);  and  was  con- 
in  \''''i.  111!  vim  a);ain  icnvi-rn- 
anil  a  iiiemlHT  of  lb«  ConvMi- 

ti Iiat    rriiimd   tlic   Niitionnl   ('onHtitiitiim. 

Wbilr  pn'xitliJit-  iiH  Hpi'iLki-i'  in  ibi>  Nortli  Cai'u- 

liua  Asspiiibly  b«  whm  ulruck  witb  paraly<i<!i. 
Catawbas.     Due  »f  Ibi-  citElit  Inrliiin  naliorm 

of  Norrh  Ami'i'ii'a  diHciircri-it  by  lb>>  l':iiro[H.>anH 


tifli-i' 


1   tb« 


•Inil  V 
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Till': 


U-lll'll     1 


'   bail 


■ui.i.-d    III. 


ailkin  iind  C'a 


Iwaiilifiil 

lanlia  ItivcrH,  on  nu'b  Hidt'  of  (bo  boiindi 
lictwi-i-ii  Korib  mill  Soiitb  r:Hn>lina.  Tiny  w 
Miiilbnranl  of  tbe  Tiuwaroian,  and  wi-ih!  gcner- 
ally  oil  BiHMl  ti-nwH  wilb  tbcm.  Tlioy  wi-ii: 
brave,  but  not  warlik<>,  and  jfciicTHlly  artod  on 
the  afffcnHivo.  Ill  167!t  tlwy  oxpclbnl  tliu  fii^i- 
^tive  8bawti(M>w ;  but  tbi>ir  ronntry  wan  dtiui- 
■jtoil  by  bunihi  of  tbe  Fivo  Nallona  in  1701. 
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Tbey  nuitited  tbo  CaroliulaDB  agaiiiat  the  Tn»- 
earoras  aud  tbKtr  conlrdcrates  iu  1711;  bDt 
four  years  aftemardii  tbey  Joiue<1  the  pniver- 
fut  league  of  tbo  Sonlheni  ludiaui  in  etiilenv- 
ors  to  vxtirjMite  tbe  white  ])eople.  Tbey  were 
njciiin  the  active  allios  of  tbe  Caialiniaui  iu 
17G0,  wbon  tbo  Cberokeea  made  war  iijhiii 
Ibi'in,  and  vero  frienilH  uf  tbo  "palo  faccii" 
over  altorwards.  In  tbo  Ruvolntion  tboy 
Joioed  tbu  AniericauH,  tboagh  few  iu  nam-, 
bors.  They  have  occupied  a  reservation  only 
a  few  niib-a  aiiuaro  uiHin  tbe  Catawba  River, 
near  tbo  month  of  Fisbing  Creek,  and  aro  now 

Catavrbaa  and  Iroqii^%  Theaty  bbtwkrv 
Till:.  A  long  and  virnlent  war  was  cacri«l  od 
between  tbe  L'alawbns  in  South  Carolina  auil 
the  Iroquois.  Tbu  EngliBh  endoavored  tn 
briog  about  peace  betn-ren  thorn,  and  succeed- 
ed. WlK'n,  iu  1751,  William  Bull,  t  '  ' 
cr  for  Soiith  (Jarolina,  attended  e 
at  Albany,  he  was  attrndeil  by  the  chief  sa- 
chem  of  tbu  Calawbaa  and  several  chiefs.  Tbo 
hatred  between  tbe  two  nations  was  ao  bit- 
ter that  tbo  Knglisb  coDimisaiuuers  deemed  it 
prudent  Iu  kiH.'p  tlie  Calawbaa  alone  in  a  cham- 
ber nnlil  tbu  ojM-niiig  of  tbo  couTunlioii,  to  pre- 
voiit  violfuco.  In  Ibe  con vcntion,  after  a  n|ieech 
by  Air.  Itull,  attendi'd  by  tbu  usual  iiroaetita  of 
vvuuipnm,  Ibu  Culnwba  "king"  and  hiD  cbiela 
ajiproacbed  tlio  grand  council,  singing  a  song 
of  i<eai:v,  and  bearing  their  ensigns  —  colorni 
feat  liem  carried  hori»iiitntly.  A  scat  was  pre- 
pared  for  tbeiu  at  tlio  right  hand  of  tbe  Eng- 
lish conipany.  The  sing<-ra  continued  tlieir 
sung,  half  fronting  tlie  old  satlienia  to  wbuni 
tlii-ir  wonls  were  addri^Mml,  pointing  tbrir 
fciilbcr<,  and  nlinking  tlittir  niunical  oalabasbiii, 
while  tlicir  "king"  was  pn^jiaring  and  light- 
ing till'  ciilnmi't,  or  pi|>u  of  {leacc.  Tbe  king 
lii'Kt  snniki'd,  .ind  tb<-n  pri'sented  the  pi)ie  tu 
King  Ilundrii-k,  of  the  Mohawks,  who  grace- 
fully aci'i'pli'd  and  smoked  it.  Then  earti  u- 
cbi-m  siuokeil  it  in  turn,  when  tbo  Calawlu 
nmnurcli  Hildrewted  the  Six  Nations — tbu  sing- 
cm  having  fastciiMl  their  fealbels,  calabasbiM, 
and  pigiuH  to  their  tent-)Hde. 

Cattal^.  Tbo  old  nanin  of  China,  so  cnllrd 
hy  the  V<-iict!an  traveller  Marco  I'nlo,  who,  in 
tbu  employ  of  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  vinilnl  it 
early  in  tbu  I3lh  century.  It  was  the  laiiil 
ColumbUH  es)iecti'd  to  find  by  oaillug  west- 
ward from  Spain.     (Seo  Xipaxgi.) 

Cattlft  FiitsT,  IX  Xew  ENiiLANti.  In  1623, 
Edwuni  \VinHliiw  weul  back  to  England  to  ob- 
tain a  supply  of  goods  for  the  colony,  ami.  re- 
Inniing  in  MnrtJi,  1(^i4,  bo  bn>ugbt  with  him  a 
fi-w  catib'.  Tbu  stor^'  of  John  Aldeu  taking 
bis  bride  home  on  a  liiill  i«  a  pleasant  roiDauce 

Cattle-Bteallng  OoTemor.  Dr.  John  Potts 
was  I'bimcn  by  tbu  Conncit  of  Virginia  tempo- 
niry  governor,  in  ifi£>.  which  office  ho  held  iid- 
til  tbu  arrival  of  Sir  .lohii  Harvey.  Sooii  aAur 
llarvi'y  came  Totts  was  tried  by  ajnryof  tbii- 
tfcii  (of  whom  tlin'o  were  coiiiieillora)  for  cat- 
(le-Htcalliig,  iiiid  fuund  guilty;  but,  "In  nganl 


CAUCUS  a 

of  hia  i]i]a)it7  anil  prncticr,"  ttie  reconl  Bays 
(be  was  the  only  pbynician  at  JameetuWD],  seii- 
teuce  was  respited  until  (lie  pleasure  of  tlie 
king  sbouttl  be  kuunn. 

Caucui.  TJiU  woril  in  tlie  Tocabiilarjr  of 
ttie  politics  of  Ibe  United  States  wus  prutiably 
a  comjptiuit  of  llie  won!  caljt«r( — men  vrbo drive 
oakiiin  ur  old  ropes  iLiitiviHt«d  into  tb«  seams  of 
-vdsaebi.  Tliese  men  iiatiirully  associat- 
ed iniivli  witb  rope-makers  in  seaports. 
In  BoHl.»ii  tlify  bad  foriuad  an  ussocia- 
tion  of  nhicli  tlie  fiitlier  uf  Samuel 
Adams,  and  Samuel  Adaius  bimself  af- 
terwanh,  were  mamliers.  Afl«r  the 
Boston  llasiuicre  (which  see),  this  sovi- 
tity  at  tbeir  meetings,  in  speeches  aud 
lesuliitions,  t«iik  strong  grounds  against 
the  British  gnvenimeut,  its  acts,  and 
its  InstTumcntH  in  America,  and  planned 
BchemtH  for  relieving  their  country  of 
oppreHsiun.  Tlie  Tories,  in  derision, 
called  tbOM)  aiwenlblieB  "ealicenf  meet- 
ings," ivbicb  became  coirnpteti  to  "cau- 
cms  meeting"  — gatherings  at  which 
iwliticiansof  the  same  ereeil  meet, con-  '^'>:^' 

Bult,  and  lay  plans  &•!  political  action. 

CaTalleralnVlTKliiia.  Tbecavnliers 
were  theailberentsoflhc  fortunes  of  the 
Stuarts— the  uohility,  and  the  bitter  oppiMeni  of 
liie  Puritans.  Ou  the  death  of  Charles  1.(1619), 
iliey  fltMl  to  Virginia  by  biiiidreitH,  where  oidy, 
in  America,  their  church  anil  their  king  were 
res]iecte(l.  They  moile  an  uudeHirahle  aildition 
to  tho  popniation,  excepting  their  introilnction 
«f  more  refinement  of  manner  than  the  ordinary 
colouiHt  possessed.  They  were  idle,  inclined  to 
Inxnnuns  living,  and  hanghty  in  tbeir  dejiort- 
ment  ton-anls  the  "common  people."  It  was 
they  who  rallied  around  Berkeley  in  his  stnig- 
glcH  with  Bacon  (see  Baton'i  Rebellion'),  and 
^itve  him  all  his  strength  in  the  Assembly. 
They  were  extremely  miuial  ainnng  their  clnss, 
anil  gatherings  and  feasliiigs  and  wine-drink- 
ing were  much  indnlgeil  in  until  poverty 
jiinchcd  them.  They  gave  a  otimiiliis  to  tbe 
slave-tnule,  for,  nnwilling  to  work  tbemselves, 
tlicy  (lesired  servile  tillers  of  their  broail  acres; 
nnil  no  were  planted  tbe  Heeds  of  a  lauded  oli- 
garchy in  Virginia  that  ruled  the  colony  until 
the  Rerolutiou  i>f  ITTii,  and  in  a  measure  until 
the  cloiie  of  tbe  Civil  Wnr  in  1865. 

Cavaliy  ObstmotlonB.  Among  the  devices 
ased  in  the  old  war  for  indcpciidunce  for  ob- 
structing the  prngress  of  cnvnlry  was  an  ngly 
sharp  foiir-pningeil  pieco  of  iron,  so  arranged 
that  whal'MVer  way  it  might  fall  ii|>on  the 
groniid  one  of  the  sharp  pnuigs  would  be  erect 
to  penetrate  the  f<iot  pressed  upon  it.  These 
were  scattereil  over  the  gnmud  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  approach  of  an  enemy's  cavalry  to 
attack. 

Care  LUb  in  Viokabtirg.  The  city  is  hiiilt 
itpon  hills  of  clay,  threngh  wliicli  slrecls  are 
cut.  At  tliese  plare»,  when  Grant  began  the 
siega  nf  Vicksbnrg  (which  see),  caves  mere  dng 
in  the  stecpsides  of  the  streets,  in  which  whole 
fsmiliM,  bond  and  free,  took  shelter  fVoro  shot 
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and  shell  rained  npon  tbe  city  day  and  night, 
from  land  and  water,  during  the  long  Hiegc. 
In  these,  men,  women,  and  children  funiid  pii>- 
tection,  while  their  houses  were  perfiirated  and 
Ibe  streets  ploughed  by  balls  and  shells.  It  was 
a  terrible  onleal  fur  tbe  iubabilants.  These 
caves  were  made  large  enough  to  nccomnioilate 
whole  families,  and,  in   several   iiislaiices,  one 


licaled  with  others  by  means  of  a  sub- 
terranean corriilor.  In  these  caves,  two  i>r 
three  children  were  bom  during  the  siege.  It 
is  a  reniHrkable  fact  that  during  that  siege 
only  a  few  people  iu  the  city,  uot  in  the  army, 
lost  their  lives. 

CaTdgaa.  These  composed  the  fonrth  nation 
of  tbe  Iroquois  Confi^lcnicy  (which  see),  and 
called  tbeniHelvcH  Goiogmm,  or  "  Men  of  tbe 
Woods."  Trnditioii  says  that  at  the  formatiou 
of  the  confederacy,  Hi-a-ttal-ha  said  to  the  Ca- 
yngas:  "  You.  Cayiigas,a  i>coplo  whose  habita- 
tion is  the  'Dark  Forest,'  and  whose  boiiie  is 
everywhere,  shall  be  the  f<mrtli  nation,  because 
of  your  Huiieriur  cunning  iu  buntiug."     They 


inhabited  the  plensant  country  alMint  Cjivugn 
Lake  in  central  New  York,  ar.d  nni 
three  Imiidred  wnrrioi's  when  Hrst  diwovcn-d 
by  the  French  at  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
ceutury.     The  nation  waa  composed  of  tbe  fnm- 
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ilies  <>r  tb» Turtle, Bear,  and  Wolf.like  tbe  other 
caiitoiiK,  ntKl  ulxn  tlinge  of  tliH  Beaver,  Snipe, 
Heruu,  ami  Havik.  Tliey  w«ru  ruprcHeiitiHl  in 
the  iwiif're'w  "f  the  Wa^iuo  by  ten  MiclieuiH. ' 
TbmiiKlt  Jiiiait  DiiMiiHiarit-it  tlin  Frcncli  tuailu  ; 
friiitlfM)  iitteuiptit  to  Cliriiitiaiiiiiu  tbe  CayiiKai  I 
ami  win  tlieiu  »ver  to  tlie  Fruiich  iiiterent,  lint ' 
foniiil  tlieni  nuifomily  eiirniiiM).  During  tlie  ulil 
war  for  iui1e|ienileiii'e  lliu  L-ayugnit  wvru  ag"'""^ 
tlie  c»1«niBla.  Tliu;  roticlit  tbe  Viriciiiians  at 
Point  Pleaxniit  in  1774.  Tbvy  bunt;  u|>on  tbe  , 
flank  an<l  rear  nf  the  arniy  iiudcr  SulUvau  that 
invailnl  tbe  territiiry  of  the  Seiiecaii  in  1779; 
bnt  tbey  dihiii  bail  ttiuir  own  villHK*^  (l«Htroy<!il, 
whiuli  yn-atly  annuyeil  tlieni.  After  the  war  thiry 
cedeil  Iheir  liuids  to  the  State  »f  New  York,  ex- 
cepting n  small  reserviition,  wbicU  they  aban- 
iloneil  in  tbe  year  ItWO,  wbeii  nome  of  theiu 
filled  thii  Seiiocoa,  noma  wont  to  tiiu  (iTnri<l 
River  in  Canada,  ni id  tmiou  to  Sandunky,  Oiiio, 
w-lien  tiiey  wciv  renuivod  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory (ivliieb  Hoe).  In  lifS7li  tbcy  uuuiberud  oiily 
a  little  over  two  biinilreil. 

Cedai  Creek,  Uatti.k  of.  In  October,  18G4,  | 
the  Kniioiiiil  amiy,  oouiniamlLfl  liy  (icneral : 
Writ;)it,  in  the  temporary  aliaenee  uf  Sbfridun  I 
(nee  Fitlier't  HiU)  at  the  capitui,  wure  no  atronj;- ! 
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of  the  divixions  of  Kersbaw  and  Wharton.  At 
dan-n  tlieso  inuviug  coliitnuH  fell  apoii  the  right, 
Ivft,  and  rear  of  tbe  NationaU.  It  was  n  aur- 
liriite.  So  fiirioiii  was  the  axaault  before  tite 
Natiiinala  had  time  to  toke  buttle  order,  that 
bi  fltli-eu  minntee  Crook's  ctirixs  that  held  a. 
jHwiiiou  ill  front,  and  had  hcanl  niyatvriiniH 
nuundH  like  tbe  dnll,  heavy  traitij)  of  an  army, 
woa  broken  into  frngmenta,  and  Mnt  f)ylii|[  back 
in  diiMmler  upon  the  cnrgw  of  Eniorjr  and  Wrigbt. 
CnK>k  Itfl  Buveu  hniidrni  ineu  an  priennera,  with 
many  vannonti,  HDiall-ainiB,  and  nmHitioua  of 
war  in  the  bauds  uf  the  Coiifedenitva.  Emory 
trietl  ill  vaiu  tu  stop  tbe  fngitivei,  bnt  very  soon 
his  own  cnqHt  gave  way,  leaving  several  gnu< 
behiiHl.  Tlieae,  with  Cniuk'a,  cighlM-u  iu  all, 
were  tnniiMl  njHin  the  fnjntives  iritli  fearful 
effect,  while  Early's  rij,'bt  column,  led  by  Gor- 
don, continiieil  tlH-ir  Hanking  advance  Kith 
vi^or,  tnrninj;  the  Nationals  out  of  every  posi- 
tion wbeiv  tbfy  Httcuipii'd  to  uiakc  a  stand. 
Seeing  tbu  ]K'ri1  of  liia  army,  \Vri;!lit  orden^  a 
genrriil  n^trent,  n-bicli  was  covered  by  the  Sistli 
Ci>r|i»,nndertboconmiand  of  Rickelta, and  which 
remained  nnbniken.  Tbe  whole  army  retreatnl 
to  Middb^t<lwn,  a  little  village  five  milot  nortli 
iif  iSIiatibui'g,  wbcre  Wrlj^ht  rallied  liis  brokeu 


ly  posted  behind  Cedar  Cni-k  tliat  they  had  no 
ex]H'Ctntion  of  an  attack.  Tliey  wero  niiiitaken. 
Early  felt  keenly  hU  iniHi'oilunc,  and,  bavint: 
been  ivinfonHtd  by  Kernhnn's  division  niul  nix 
buiidral  cavalry  ai-nt  by  Lev,  lie  dflenninMl  to 
inahoit  bold  imivement.Hnillly  and  stealthily, 
against  tbu  KatioinilH.  He  srcrctly  galbereil 
fain  forces  at  FlslH-r'a  Hill  beliind  a  musk  of 
thick  wimhIs,  and  formed  them  in  two  cotninnn 
to  make  a  HininltaneouH  attack  n|H>nlHith  Ibiitks 
of  till-  N'ationalH.  Ho  nioveil  mimmi  aOer  inid- 
night  (l><'t.  lU,  lisai),  with  bonix,  fo»t,  uud  ar- 
tillery, ab'iijr  rnsKid  pallw  over  the  billH,  for 
lie  sbnniied  the  binbways  for  fear  of  diiti'iivi'ry. 
The  divisiiniM  uf  Cm^bni,  BainNenr,  and  I'lgrain 
formed  bis  liglit  column ;  bis  lull  was  Liinipuavd 


colnmuH,  and,  falling  back  a  mile  or  mor 
Early  in  [HMw-shiim  of  Miildletown.  Tk 
tionals  bad  lout  Htuce  daybreak  (it  was  ti' 
i>'cl<H:k)  twelve  huuilri-<l  iiH-n  nia<le  capt' 
sides  a  large  nnmber  killed  and  wonnde 
camp  ei|iii|>iig<-,  lines  of  dcfem'K,  and  twei 

■  ai n.     Tln-nt  iM'iog   a  lull  iu  tbe 

Wright  bad  ru-foniH-d  bis  trooiia  and 
biK  front,  intending  to  attauk  or  retreat 
vlK-ster  an  t'in'nniMtiuiceHmi<!bl  dictate, 
critii'al  niouif  ut  t^beridan  a|>|ieared  od 
He  biul  retununi  from  WasbingtOD,Biu' 
ut  n'inebeKter.  F.arly  in  the  mnrniiif 
tb«  luHMning  of  eamioi)  np  lltevalle,' 

hist  he  mounted  bis  borsu — n  IKiw 
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eharger — and  moved  leisurely  out  of  the  city  The  Confederat'es  planted  batteries,  and  opened 
southward.  He  soon  met  the  van  of  fugitives,  fire  upon  Crawford's  batt'eries.  Before  Crawfoi-d 
who  told  a  dreailful  tale  of  disaster.  He  imme-  and  Banks  were  about  twenty  thousand  veteran 
diately  ordered  the  retreating  artillery  to  be  soldiers  in  line  of  battle.  Against  these  Banks 
parked  on  each  side  of  the  turnpike.  Then,  moved  towards  evening,  and  almost  simultane- 
orderiug  his  escort  to  follow,  he  put  his  horse  on  ously  fell  upon  Jackson's  right  and  left.  The 
a  swinging  gallop,  and  at  that  pace  roile  nearly  attacking  force  was  composed  of  the  division  of 
twelve  miles  to  the  front.  The  fugitives  be-  General  Auger  (the  advance  led  by  General 
came  thicker  and  thicker  every  moment.  He  Geary)  and  the  division  of  General  Williams, 
did  not  stop  to  chide  or  coax,  but,  waving  his  of  which  Crawford's  brigade  was  a  part.  The 
hat  as  his  horse  thundered  on  over  the  magnifi-  battle  now  became  general,  and  raged  for  an 
cent  stone  road,  he  shoute<l  to  the  cheering  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  deeds  of  great 
crowils,  "Face  the  other  way,  boys!  face  the  valor  were  performed  on  both  sides.  The  Na- 
other  way!  We  are  going  back  to  our  camp,  tiouals,  outuumbei'ed,  were  pushed  back  after 
We  are  going  to  lick  them  out  of  their  boots !"  much  loss  by  both  parties.  At  dusk  Ricketts's 
Instantly  the  tide  of  retreating  troops  turned  divisionof  McDowell's  corps  came  upon  the  field, 
and  followed  after  the  young  general.  As  he  and  checked  the  pursuit.  Artillery  firing  was 
dashed  along  the  lines  and  rode  in  front  of  kept  up  until  near  midnight.  Later  in  the 
forming  regiments,  he  gave  a  word  of  cheer  to  evening  Sigel's  corps  arrived,  and  these  rein- 
all.  He  declared  they  should  have  all  those  forcement«  kept  Jackson  in  check.  Ou  the 
camps  and  cannons  back  again.  They  believed  night  of  the  11th,  informed  of  the  approach  of 
the  prophecy,  and  fought  fiercely  for  its  fulfil-  National  troops  from  the  Rappahannock,  and 
meiit.  The  i-e-formed  army  advanced  in  full  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  connnunications 
force.  Already  (ten  o'clock  A.M.)  Emory  had  with  Richmond,  he  fletl  beyond  the  Rapid  Anna, 
quickly  repulsed  an  attack,  which  inspirited  the  leaving  a  part  of  his  dead  uuburied. 
MThoIc  corps.  A  general  aud  severe  struggle  eu-  Cedars.  Affair  at  thb  (1776).  There  was  a 
sued.  Tbe  whole  Cou  federate  army  were  soon  g^all  American  party  posted  at  theCedars  Rapids 
lu  full  aud  tumultuous  retreat  up  the  valley  „  .  g  LawrenceRiver  under  Colonel  Beilel 
towanls  Fisher's  H.ll,  leaving  g„n«,  trams,  and  ^^  j,^^  Hampshire.    While  the  colonel  was  sick 

other   bmderances   to  flight   behmd.     Early's  ♦  t     i  •       /*     *  •    t7»    i.         -^.i            -^     i 

•_^     II     J    *         1          1       •*!-  *i  at  Lachiue,  Captain  Foster,  with  some  regulars, 

army  was  virtually  destroj'ed ;  and,  with  the  «        ,.       '      *,  ..       ,       i    j  %r  i       i            i 

^  ..         J.  .         •'.,           i-i,i*  Canadians,  and  five  hundred  Mohawks,  under 

exception  of  two  or  three  skirmishes  between  t>      *              i          *i       •             i    i.i.     i    i        i 

I       .,                              *i  !.*•       •    xi     oi  Brant,  came  down  the  river  and  attacked  and 

cavalry,  there  was  no  more  fighting  in  the  Shen-  *       i  xi  •          *.     -i-i      *       •  *              a       ii 

1     ITT  11         mi    X     •  ui.  fi     XT  *•       1  captured  this  post  without  resistance.     Arnold 

andoah  Valley.    That  night  the  Nationals  occu-  "^  .       .  ^        »»     i      ^     -xi       c        a.      **.  ^i 

.    ,   .,    .       /,         ...      **x  4-1  J      r>t      1       mi  went  out  from  Montreal  with  a  force  to  attack 

pied  their  old.  position  at  Cedar  Creek.     The    .,  .  i    j.  a  *.  *i     t    t        

.        1.  ou    'J        ii-tTT        '11  1            11  XI-  the  captors;  but,  to  prevent  the  Indians  miir- 

promise  of  Sheridan,  "  We  will  have  all  the  i    -     \.x        •             i                *   i  * 

*^               ,                  ,'     ,          .    „           i.  icii    1  dering  the  prisoners,  he  consented  to  a  compro- 

camps  and  cannons  back  again"  was  fulnlled.  .     ?         *     ,         '    ^                  i?      w       4-i-, 

o.     .,      _                1   1  1     f I                            i?  m  ISO  tor  an  exchange.   Congress  refused  to  ratify 

Sheridan  was  rewarded  by  the  commission  of  a  , .  .                    .        i  *       1 1             a 

....            *',                  1  X   I  XT  this  agreement,  and  trouble  ensued. 

major-general  in  the  regular  amiy,  dated  Nov.  ®              ' 

4, 1864.    **  Sheridan's  Ride"  was  made  the  theme  Celoron's  Ezpeditioii.    The  treaty  of  peace 

of  i>oetry  and  painting.  at  Aix-la-ChaiH».lle  in  1748  did  not  touch  the 

Cedar  Moantain,  Battle  of.     Pope's  main  subject  of  boundaries  between  the  French  and 

SLTvay  {see  Army  of  Virginia)  wiis  near  Culpepper  Englisli  colonies  in  America.     The  Ohio  Com- 

Court-house,  and  "  Stonewall  Jackson "  was  at  pany  was  f«)rmed  partly   for  the   purpose   of 

G(»i*donsville,  with  a  heavy  force,  at  the  close  of  planting  EiigJiHh  settlements  in  the  disputed 

July,  1862.     Pope  had  taken  command  on  June  territory.     (See  Ohio  Company.)     The  French 

2^f  and  assumed  the  control  in  the  field  on  the  determined  to  counteract  the  movement  by  pre- 

29th  of  July.     Both  armies  advanced  early  in  occupation;  and  in  1749  the  Governor  of  Canada, 

August.     Jackson,  reinforced,  had  thrown  his  the  Marquis  de  la  Galissoni^re,  sent  Bienville  de 

army  across  the  Rapid  Anna  River  on  the  morn-  C^Ioron  with  subordinate  officers,  cadets,  twenty 

iiig  of  the  8th,  and  driven  tlie  National  cavalry  soldiers,  one  hundred  and  eighty  Canadians, 

back  on  Culpepper  Court-house.    General  S.  W.  thirty  Iroquois,  and  twenty-five  Abenakes,  with 

Crawford  was  sent  with  his  brigade  to  assist  the  instructions  to  go  down  the  Ohio  River  and  take 

latter  in  retarding  Jackson's  inarch,  and  to  as-  formal  possession   of  the  surrounding  country" 

certiiin   his  real  intentions,  if  possible.     The  in  the  name  of  tlie  King  of  France.    Coutrecoeiur, 

movements  of  the  C<»nfederates  were  so  myste-  afterwards  in  cominand  at  Fort  Duquesne  (see 

rious  that  it  was  difficult  to  guess  where  they  Fort  Duquesne),  and  Coulon  de  Villiers  accom- 

inteuded  to  strike.     On  the  morning  of  Aug.  9,  panied  him  as  chief  lieutenants.     Ci^loron  was 

Pope  sent  General  Banks  forward  with  about  provided  with  a  number  of  leaden  tablets,  projv 

eight  thousand  men  to  join  Crawford  near  Ce-  erly  inscribed  (see  Proces  Verbal),  to  bury  at  dif- 

dar  Mountain,  eight  miles  southwanl  of  Cul-  fei-ent  places  as  a  record  of  jire-occupation  by 

l>epper  Court-house,  and  Sigel  was  ordered  to  the  French.     The  expedititin   left  Lacliino  on 

advance  from  Sperryville  at  the  same  time  to  the  15th   of  June,  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence, 

the  «upport  of  Banks.    Jackson  had  now  gained  crossed  Lake  Ontario,  aiTived  at  Niagara  July 

thecoiniuaudingheightsof  Cedar  Mountain,  and  6,  coast'ed  some  distance   along  the  southern 

he  sent  forward  General  Ewell  under  tlie  thick  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and  then  made  an  overland 

mask  of  the  forest.     Early's  brigade  of  that  di-  Journey  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Alleghany 

Tuiou  waa  thrown  w^n  the  Culi>epper  road.  River.     Following  that  stream  to  its  junction 
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-with  the  Mnnongalieln,  they  went  ilowii  the 
Ohio  to  the  UDLitb  of  the  Greut  Miami,  Iielow 
Ciiiclunnti,pn>claiiiiiii)tl'rQiichMiviTiti^ity,  ami 
liiirj'ing  iiK  leailati  t«.Ulerii  nt  aa  iiiuny  (iittereiit 
lilones.  From  tlio  mouth  of  thu  MiHiui  tliry 
iDiule  on  overland  joiirniiy  to  Lnkt  Erie,  anil 
reaclietl  Fori  Niagara  Oct.  IS),  17*9.— ilonogiaph 
of  O.  H.  ilartkall. 

CatMttl,  Tub  piimt.  Tho  CnnHtitiitioii  hiiv- 
iiiK  i>re8crilioil  Miat  »ii  riiuuieratiiiii  of  the  iti- 
liaiiitaiitH  of  the  lluiteil  StntM  fihould  lie  iniidc, 
mill  that  the  rci>retH!iUation  Hhoiild  he  appor- 
ttoiipil  ill  tlio  mntiiirr  etieritlcd  in  fivvtiou  2, 
Article  I.,  tho  IlniiHe  of  K<<pr««i<iitHltvi?i9  ap-. 
poititeil  H  ciiiiiiiiiltoo  (May  V6,  IT'S)  to  [ireimre  . 
anil  bring  in  a  liill  fur  the  piirpoiu.  That  irom- 1 
niitl«t;  uever  reported.  On  Jan.  U,  1790,  an- 
olher  committee  was  epiMiintii);  and  un  th« 
ItJtU  Mr.  Fooler  from  tliis  cuinuiittco  n>(iortfd  a  i 
hill,  and  it  lHH:aiiia  law,  March  1,  ITIHI.  Thir  I 
fwnaiui  was  taken,  and  tlie  retnnia  were  laid  Iw- 
fure  Congrcos  hy  the  I>nfii<letit,  Oct.  •ZJ,  17»1, 
riiuniu);  that  in  tli<>  lift<-en  Htatva  (Veriixitit  and  I 
Kvhtticky  havitii;  Iii>i>ti  addeil  to  tlin  original  thir- ' 
ti>en),niid  iu  tiio"  Northwiwt"  and  "Sonthwntt" 
Territory,  there  ivere3,!Kl.:ta6  pomoiiH  (excepting  i 
Indiana  not  luxed),  of  »liomliilT,G97  wuru  nlaveii. ! 
Ceut«iuiial  ExbiUtloii.  A"W.)v)<I'h  Fair'' 
v:m  held  at  rhiliidelpliia  for  <•:%%  montliH  in  li^ti, 
the  centrnuial  year  of  the  political  uKiHti'iiec  of 
tlie  Xiirlh  American  Kepniilir,  Tli«  firMt  huk- 
gentlnii  for  Hiich  a  celehnition  wan  madu  nuverut 
yt>aTH  before,  and  the  oily  of  I'hiladclphia,  wliero 
the  Ooiitltieiital  CungreHS  adopted  tlin  Ui-idam- 
'   II  of  liide|iendence  (July  4,  ITTfi),  and  no  laid 


the 

clioHen  as  the  ni'iHt  Hjiprojiriiile  plu< 
exhiliitioii.  Tlie  l^;;iNhiIuii>  of  Vvw 
askvd  CoiiKritHH  lo  taliu  arliiiii  in  t.wa 
ti'nnial  celi-lnuliou  to  lie  held  in  I'hi 


>  for  lli>' 


at  Philadelphia  and  organiicd  n  "CenlmriinI 
Coin  111  issiou,"  with  tjenaral  Joseph  R.  Hawlry, 
PrDsideiit ;  Orcstea  Cleveland,  John  D.  Cn!i][h, 
Robert  Ijown-y,Th<mias  Caldwell,  John  McNeil, 
and  William  Giirtiey.Vlce-PreBldeuts;  AlfretlT. 
Goahuni,  Director- geiiend;  John  L.  CHni|ibrlI, 
■Si-cretnry  ;  mid  Johu  L.  Glioemuker,  Solicitor. 
On  Jnne  1,  1872,  Codkims  passed  mi  ttct  pruviil' 
ing  fix-  a  Ceiiteiiiiial  Bokid  of  Finance.  The 
tiicmberit  of  this  Ixiard  were  antburiied  tn  pni- 
cnre  sidmcriptions  to  a  capital  stock  not  ex- 
ceeding 810,O0U.0U0,  in  allures  of  $10  each.  Will- 
iam Welsh,  of  Philadelphia,  was  cho«eii  preai- 
<lent  of  this  board.  William  Sellers  aiul  Jufan 
8.  Barbour  were  ap|)oiiitcd  vic«-pr««identA,  ■iid 
Frwierick  Freleigh  treasnrer.  An  official  seal 
was   Mlopted,  tiimjile   In  design.      The  word* 

UKITEI>  ^TATKH  CENTF.NXI.1L  COMMIHBION   WSTH 

placed  in  coneriitrio  circles  aronnd  the  edge  of 
tl>e  seal.  In  the  centre  was  a  view  of  the  old 
State-honso  in  Philadelphia;  and  tieueatb  the 
ildiiicnere  theivonlHlcaston  tlieStute-honse 
1  ten  vearH  before  the  Kevolntion)  "PHo- 
ciJUM  Li)iKii-n'  TiinoroiiiirT  tjik  Lakd,  axd 

TIIKKKUF."       It   WHl 

Hooii  decided  to  niiiko  the  aRuir  ititemal  ioilal, 
instead  of  iialional— .an  exhibition  of  the  proil- 
t'airmoniit  Park,  Phila- 
delphia, nan  chueeii  as  the  place  to  hold  tiM 
great  fair.  Suitable  bnildinge  were  cn-ctetl.lire 
in  nnmlier — iiami-lv,  Uaiii  Exhibition  Itiiildiug, 
Memorial  Hall  (or  Art  Gallery),  Machinery  Hall, 
Horticiiltninl  Ilall.nnd  Agriciiltnral  Hall.  Thg 
uggregatA  ciwt  of  Ihese  buDdingH  wan  abont 
«4,444,0(H).  The  apiKe  occnpicd  hy  tbeia  wu 
iibout  forly-nine  acxf*  of  ground,  and  Ihcir  aii- 
iiexnt  covercil  ttTcnty-six  acres  more,  making  a 
total  of  Buventy-Hvo  arn's.  Tho  mniu  bnlldiiig 
alone  covi-rcil  t>v.T  tw.-nty-one  acri-s.  The  n»- 
lloiiitl  govi-i'iiini'iit  itwueil  iiivitntioiis  to  the  ez- 
ig  diplomat- 


lr<Tl.  It  wiiH  at  Urol  iiroiitiwd  to  niiiki 
pnrely  national  atfair — the  occasion  of  i 
play  of  the  pnidnctit  of  tlio  Knifed  i^talen 
The  bill  provided  for  a  national  coinniiiwi 
Ih'  cnm(Miiied  of  one  conitiiiNHiiHler  ami  or 


mlHs 


r  from 


I  the  Union.  These  were  uppointnl  hy 
the'  Preniilent.  On  March  24, 1H72,  snch  rejire- 
senlntives,  fhim  twenty-fonr  Hlaies,  three  fen-i- 
tttrivs,  aiui  llie  Pi«trict  of  Culumhia,  aKsoiublcd 


'  ic  relations  with  the  lTntt4<d  Slatea  to  partirl- 
.  pnle  in  the  exliibitioti  hy  sending  the  prodncts 
,  of  their  indntilrieH.  Tliere  was  a  (tenerona  re- 
siMiTiws,  and  thirly>thn«  nations,  l)eside!i  that  of 
tlio  I'niteil  Stittes,  were  rejiivMenteil  hy  pmdiicts 
of  tlirir  indnstry — namely,  Argentine  Kejinblio, 
AuHtria,  Uelj^iini,  Itruiil,  Canatla.  Chili,  China, 
Denmark,  EJ:ypt,  P>ance,  Germany,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  India  and  Ilritlah  colonitw.  Ha- 
waiian Inlnndo,  llnngary,  Italy,  Ja)inu,  Liberia, 
Iiitxetnlnirg  Grand  Uiicliy,  Mexico,  Nether tainti^ 
Norway,  Omiigo  Free  State,  Peru,  Puttugal,  Bnv 
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ftia,  Santo  Domingo,  Spain  and  Span Uh  colonies,  bnB,  in  his  fourth  voyage,  in  1502.     Ho  discoy- 

Slam,  Swe<lon,  Switzerland,  Tunis,  Turkey,  and  ered  the  bay  of  Honduras,  where  he  landed; 

Venezuela.     A  **  Woman's  Executive  Commit-  then  proceeded  along  the  main  shore  to  Cape 

t«e"  was  formed,  composed  of  Philudelphiuns,  Gnicias  a  Dios;  and  thence  to  the  Isthmus  of 

who  raised  money  sufficient  among  the  women  Darien,  hoping,  but  in  vain,  to  obtain  a  passage 

of  the  Union  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.     At  the  isthmus  he  found 

the  exhibition  exclusively  of  women's  work —  a  harbor,  and,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  se- 

sculpture,  painting,  engi*aving,  lithography,  lit-  cuvity,  he  called  it  Porto  Bello.      At  another 

erature,  telegraphy,  needlework   of  all  kinds,  place  in  that  coimtry,  on  the  Dureka  River,  he 

etc — at  a  cost  of  $30,000.     The  women  of  the  began  a  settlement  with  sixty-eight  men ;  but 

i-epnblic  also  contributed  to  the  general  fund  of  they  were  driven  off  by  a  warlike  tribe  of  In- 

the  Centennial  Commission  more  than  $100,000.  dians — the  first  repulse  the  Spaniards  had  ever 

The  building  was  calle<l  the  '*  Women's  Pavil-  met  with.     But  for  this  occurrence,  caused  by 

ion."     In  it  were  exhibited  beautiful  needle-  the  rapacity  and  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  C«»- 

work  from  England  and  etchings  from  the  hand  lumbus  might  have  had  the  honor  of  planting 

of  Queen  Victoria.     The  great  exhibition  was  the  fii-st  European  colony  on  the  continent  of 

opeue<l  May  10,  1876,  and  was  closed  Nov.  10,  America. 

the  «inio  year.    The  opening  ceremouies  were       ^^^^  America.  First  attempt  at  Set- 

Kraml  and  ..uposing     Representatives  of  many  tlkotint  in.     In  1509  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  with 

nations  were  present.     Doni  Pedro  II.  Lmper-  j,,^,  Unudred  soldiers,  lM>gan  a  settlement  on 

or  of  Brazil  (with  his  empress),  was  tlio  only  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j,,^  „f  j,,^  q,,,^  „f  p^,.;^,,      ^^  j,^^ 

crowned  liea.1   present.      The  Amcncaii  Con-  ^^^  ^j^^  pj        Nicuessa,  witli  six  vessels  and 

Sress  and  foreign  diplomat*  were  largely  rep-  ^^.^,,  h„n,ired  and  eighty  men,  began  another 

rrsented      The  President  of  the  United  States  settlement  on  the  west  side.    Koth  were  broken 

(General  Grant ),  in  the  presence  ot  full  one  „     ^     j,,^  fl^^^^  natives;  and  thus  the  Spaii- 

hiindre.1  thousand  p«>ple,  appeared  upon  the  j^^     f„^  ^y^^  ^^^  ^^        ^^^^  ,^    ,^4  t^  ^^^j 

great  platform  erected  for  the  occasion,  accom-  ^^^^  j,,^^  j^  „j.  j,,^  ^^^  ^y„^,^j     This  was 

pained  by  his  wife,  when  the  "Grand  Cciiton-  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^         ^  of  Europeans  to  make  a  per- 

nial  March,'  composed  by  Richard  Wagner,  the  „,^„^„j  lodgment  on  the  coHtment  of  America, 
great  German  nnisical  composer,  was  performed 

by  the  orchestra  of  Theo<lore  Thomas.  Then  Cenro  Gordo^  Battle  of.  Cerro  Gordo  is  a 
Bishop  Simpson,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  difficult  mountain  pass,  at  the  foot  of  the  east- 
Chnrch,  uttered  a  comprehensive  prayer,  with  ern  slope  of  the  Cordilleras,  on  the  great  na- 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  and  was  followed  by  a  tional  road  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mcx- 
thonsand  voices  chanting  an  impressive  "Cen-  ico.  Santa  Ana,  by  extraordinary  cffort-s  after 
tennial  Hymn,"  composed  by  John  Greeuleaf  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  (which  sec),  had  gath- 
Whittier,  accompani«Ml  by  a  grand  organ  and  ered  a  force  of  about  12,000  meiv from  among  the 
the  whole  orchestra.  When  tlie  chanting  was  sierras  of  Orizaba,  concentrated  them  upon  the 
endo<l  the  chairman  of  the  *^  Centennial  Board  heights  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and  strongly  fortified 
of  Finance"  formally  presented  the  building  to  the  position.  When  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz 
the  "  United  Stat-es  Centennial  Commission."  (which  see)  was  completed.  General  Scott  pre- 
Tben  a  cantata,  composed  by  Sidney  Lanier,  of  pared  to  march  upon  the  Mexican  capital,  along 
Georgia,  was  sung ;  when  General  llawley,  Pres-  the  national  road,  lie  left  General  Worth  as 
ident  of  the  Commission,  in  a  short  speech,  pre-  temporary  governor  of  Vera  Crnz,  with  a  suffi- 
sented  the  exhibition  to  the  President  of  the  cicnt  garrison  for  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  deUlloa, 
UnitodStates,afterwhich  the  latter  made  a  brief  and  moved  forward  (April  8,1847)  with  about 
response.  The  American  fiag  was  then  unfurled  8000  men,  the  division  of  General  D.A.Twiggs 
over  the  Main  Building,  which  gave  notice  to  the  in  advance.  Twiggs  approached  Cerro  Gordo 
muUitmlo  that  the  Centennial  £xhil)ition  was  on  the  13th,  and  found  Santa  Afia  in  his  path. 
opened.  The  government  of  the  United  States,  Scott  arrived  the  next  morning  and  prepared  to 
separate  states,  foreign  governments,  different  attack  the  stronghold.  On  the  17th  he  issued 
iDdustries,  corporations,  and  individuals  erected  a  remarkable  general  or<1er,  directing,  in  detail, 
buildings  on  the  grounds,  making  the  whole  the  movements  of  the  army  in  the  coming  bat- 
number  of  structures  190.  The  exliibition  was  tie.  These  directions  followed,  secured  a  vic- 
open  for  pay  admissions  159  days,  the  pay-gates  tory.  That  order  appeared  almost  prophetic. 
being  closed  on  Sundays.  The  total  number  of  On  the  18th  the  attack  commenced,  and  very 
caHh  admissions  at  fifty  cents  each  was  7,250,620 ;  severe  was  the  struggle.  It  was  fought  in  a 
anil  at  twenty-five  cents,  753,654.  The  number  wild  place  in  the  mountains.  On  one  side  was 
of  free  admissions  was  1,906.692,  making  the  a  deep,  dark  river;  on  the  other  was  a  frowning 
grand  total  of  admissions  9,910,966.  Tiie  larg-  declivity  of  rock  a  thousand  feet  in  height, 
est  nnmber  of  admissions  in  a  full  month  was  bristling  with  batteries;  while  above  all  arose 
ill  Octol>er,  when  it  reached  2,663,911.  Tiie  the  strong  fortress  of  Cerro  Gonlo.  The  piac^ 
largest  nnmber  admitted  in  a  single  day —  had  to  bo  taken  by  storm;  and  the  party  chos- 
"  Pennsylvania  Day" — was  274,919.  The  total  en  to  do  tho  work  was  com])osed  of  the  regu- 
amonnt  of  cash  receipts  was  1:^,813,725.50.  The  lars  of  Twiggs's  division,  led  by  Colonel  Harney, 
exhibition  closed,  with  imposing  ceremonies,  on  Victory  followed  the  effort-s  of  skill  and  bra- 
Nov.  10, 1876.  very,  and  strong  Cerro  Gordo  fell.  Velasquez, 
Grentral  Amezica  was  discovered  by  Colum-  the  commander  of  the  fortress,  was  killed;  and 
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tlir  Kli-xicuii  Htnixlard  vna  liaiilMl  down  li;  Ser- ' 
gcuur-  Tboinus  Huiiry.  ganla  ATta,  ivitli  Aluiim- 
t(t  mid  ntlier  ({cnerulH,  nnd  tMHIO  tnmpH,  tiieapcHi ; 
tlie  tvmaiiHlitr  were  made  priwiiieni.  Siiiittt  Attn ' 
nttciiiiitvd  t«  fly  wiili  liiH  unrriaj^,  whicli  con- 1 
Uiiicd  a  larp>  auiuiitit  of  i»)NM;ivi  but  it  vraa. 
oviTtiiniMl,  nlipu,  nKinntiiig  a  nuUo  taken  frniu 
tliu  ■■arriago  barnuis,  I10  fled  tw  the  nioiin- 
taiiiM,  leaving  Ixiliiad  btm  liiit  noodun  lef; — 
u  milwliliili-  fur  tliu  real  una  wiiich  waa  niu- 
imtated  atlvr  a  wuuiid  recttivinl  in  tfau  defence  I 
of  Vem  CniE  in  I'^iT.  In  tiiu  vi-liicle  were  | 
funiid  IiiH  )iu)wrH,  clutliiiig,  and  a  jiair  of  nuni- 
aii'H  Batlii  bli|i|H'rH.  TI10  vinlory  of  Ilie  Anirri- 
eanit  wan  (.'uiu])iett>  and  deitiitive.  Tbe  tr<>ii1iieH 
were  3000  iiHHoncra  <,w1u)  were  ginnilcd),  43 
]ilei-rK  of  bi'iiTiie  iirtiilery  (cant  in  Suville,  K|iaiii), 
(iOUO  Htand  uf  aiiux  (wliioli  were  deBlmyeil),  ami 
a  lar);e  <)uaiirilj'  uf  nianitiotiH  uf  war.  TIih  fu- 
(litivm  Item  inimned  tuwanU  Jalnpa  with  viam. 
lu  that  liallli!  tliv  AnixricaiiH  luMt  4»l  nii-ii.  The 
I11S8  of  tliu  Mi>xii-anH  waa  aliuut  1:200  killwl  ami 
wiianJud  mill  WOO  jiriiionurH.  (Si'U  J/tciou,  War 
Willi.) 

Cesilon  of  Territory  by  Boutb  Carolliia. 
In  ITi:!?  tlic  Li'-jihlutiin;  uf  Sniilli  Cuiollna  i>ii)w- 


goTemnr  uf  Maine  in  1806-70,  wis  Iram  at  Ban- 
guT,  ti«[it.  8,  lifiS,  and  grailtiateit  at  Bowdoin 
Cotlep!  in  1853.  IIu  Ijud  atteuded  a  military 
acailtiuiy  in  Lis  Iki.vIiooiI.  He  was  a  pruffwoor 
in  bia  alma  tRnftr  frun)  IW&  to  1963,  when  be 
was  apiiointed  lientetinnt-culuuel  of  s  Maine 
regiment,  ami  niae  tu  brigadier geueral  iu  the 
Knmnier  of  lHr>4.  He  was  eeverely  wuunded  in 
tlie  siege  uf  I'etenburg,  and  again  at  Qnalur 
Kuod  in  Maruli,  18G5.  Iu  thu  llnal  operatiiinx 
ending  in  Lee's  saTreuder  be  coiumamled  a  di- 
vislou  uf  tbe  Fifth  L'ur]>B.  Geuei'ul  Clianilwr- 
)aln  was  a  muRt  aollve  and  efficient  oDIcer.aU'l 
was  ill  tweiity-funr  pitched  battles.  He  waii  six 
times  wuaniled — three  times  sitveruly.  He  was 
designated  to  receive  the  formal  snrrender  of 
the  weatMins  ami  eulora  of  L)te's  arniy.  He  re- 
Hiiined  his  piiiffMiiinal  duties  in  the  college  in 
l(4n;  wan  elccli'd  Ko^'eninr  uf  Maine  in  IHBG; 
nnd  in  1)^1  nils  cbusuu  [irvsideut  of  Bowduiu 
Cullegf. 

Cbambly,  Foiit,  Capturr  of  (1775).  It  was 
HiililiciHcd  by  GctiKial  Carletou  that  tbe  fort  at 
CImnibly,  tivclve  miles  bcluw  St.  John,  at  (lie 
r:i|iidH  t>f  Die  Kurel,  the  onllot  of  Lake  Cbani- 
jiluiii,  cunlil  nut  Ini  rencbcd  by  the  rii>ublicBuit 


r-^C^w*^ 


mla  tlie  Mis- 


Chain  and  Boom  at  Fort  Uontgomery. 
Iu  1770  Ihi-  ('...iimillr.-  .if  SnlVty  of  New  W.rV 
caiiHcd  a  i-liain  ami  iHiiini,  cighletin  Imnilreil  feet 
In  length,  of  abiair  half  llie  strenglb  '>f  onu 
which  was  afri'rwaiilH|.laii-d  at  West  I'oinl.  to  lie 
Htr<!tdii-<l  iicrtws  thv  UtuX^ni  lii-Iw<-i>n  Authoiiv's 
, CHI  III iHlci'N  hiih-,aiid  Flirt  Moiilgonit'i'v, 


I   lb< 


Twi 


lint  I 


I  hint  c 

diiivcl  nnril  till-  I'liiiliira  of  tmt»  Cliiilnn  ami 
MonlgimH'iy.iii  iIh- antnniti  of  tliut  year,  l<y  tlw 
lti'itiHh,»-h<i  ■b-Hlruyt'd  it.tlms  ]K-rmitling  llrit- 
ish  veswls  lo  iiiiHH  n|i  llie  HudiiDii  bi-aring  tlM 

toH.  lIurnlHi  ..f.\  MiiHt  of  llTu  oliHlin'1.-»  piiuvd 
■      ■,.  H.id. 
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NO  loTig  as  tbe  Hrilish  held  the  piat  above  ami 
kt')it  only  a  feeble  garrison  tlien*.  Infuniietl 
of  this  by  Oauudian  Bcottla,  Slontgoinery,  Iw- 
Ktcging  ISI.  John,  si'iit  Culuuel  Bedel,  of  Kev 
Ilamjwtliiiiv  with  tnaips  tu  eaptiuv  the  jKint. 
He  was  nssisleil  l>y  Mi^i"'"  Drown  ami  Liviiig- 
sloii.  The  attack  was  (ilainieil  by  Cunailisna 
familiar  with  the  jilaee.  Artillery  waa  )ilar«lia 
liatteanx,aiid.<lnriiiga  dark  night,  wasi-uuveyed 
liast  the  fort  at  t<i.  Juliii  tu  Ibe  Ix-ad  uf  Chaia- 
bly  Rattids,  where  the  gmia  weiv  iiiuiinted  aial 
taken  lo  Ilie  plaee  uf  attaek.  ThegarrliHtirsiir- 
I'enderiHl  after  making  slight  resiatanve.  Tbe 
H|HiilK  were  a  lai'gi-  i|nunlily  of  pruviaiima  and 
iiiililiiry  Ktori>H;  also  the  eohirs  of  the  Seventh 
I{eginu>iit  of  llrilish  r<-gnbtRi,  which  were  H-ut 
lo  Ihu  Conlim-iiinl  CuiigTess,  aiul  went  the  first 
tn>)ibics  of  war  received  by  that  btaly.  Tlii* 
ilJKUi'Ier   haKtencd   the   downfall   of  Ht.  Juhu. 

Champion  BiUa,  1I.\ttlf.  op.    nraiil,  at  Jack- 
son livbidi  see),  hi^iiring  uf  Ibe  arrival  uf  Juha- 
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■ten  and  UU  onler  for  Pemberton  to  strike  bis 
iwnr,  perceived  tbu  reawii  fur  the  miildou  evacii- 
atiuu  uf  tlieir  post  hy  tlie  tnxipii  at  tlie  cnpiia). 
No  doiibt  tbey  bud  lieeu  Heut  to  join  Pemberton 
tliftt  tliv  laltei'  iui|;lit  cniHb  Graut  by  tlie  weigbt 
ofMiperior  nil  in  bora.  The  latter  comprebendeil 
lii«  peril,  siiil  inittaully  took  meoanrea  to  meet 
Prnitiertini  before  aucb  jutictinn  could  take 
)tluce.  He  onlui'eil  n  oonceutratiou  of  bin  furcea 
itt  Kilirnnlii'a  Stallou,  two  niiloa  from  tbe  ruil- 
wiiy  bridge  over  tbo  Big  Block  Biver.  While 
^?bermall  tarried  in  Jackson  long  euougU  to  de- 
Btniy  tbe  railways,  military  foctoriea,  arsenal, 
bridges,  eotUin  fuctoriea,  stores,  and  otber  pub- 
lic pni|iert]r,  tbe  reiiiainder  of  tbe  amiy  tiiriiud 
Ibeir  fuces  towards  Vicluburg.  Pemberton  ivas 
«t  or  near  Edwards's  Station,  with  about  25.U00 
troops  iiud  ten  butteries  of  artillery,  lllair 
moveil  towards  the  station,  fi>l1owed  by  McClei- 
uand  and  OaterbauH;  while  McPher- 
•on,  on  another  mud,  kept  up  cum- 
muuicatioD  witliMcClcruand.  Pern- 
iMrrlou  had  advanced  to  Champion 
HiliH,  viien  a  note  from  Jobusloii 
caiiurd  iiim  to  send  liis  trains  buck 
to  tbe  Big  Block  River;  and  he  was 
almiit  lo  follow  with  bis  troo|is, 
when  Grant,  close  iipou  him,  com- 
]iellod  him  to  r«inuin  and  Sglit 
(May  16,  laS)).  0»iieral  Hovey's 
Oivisinii  now  held  tbe  advance  di- 
rectly iu  ftviit  of  Peoilmrtou.  At 
eleven  o'clock  a  buttle  began,  Ho- 
vey's division  beuring  the  brunt, 
und,  after  a  severe  contest  of  an 
buur  anil  a  half,  bis  iufontry  wuru 
compelled  to  fall  bock  lialf  a  milo 
t4>  the  jioaitiim  of  his  artillery. 
Rriiifurced,  be  renewed  the  batllu 
with  great  energy.  Finally  I'eiu- 
tiertoii's  left  begun  to  bend  uiidri' 
Logan's  severe  preiuiiii'e,and,  at  tive 
o'clock,  gave  way.  The  rest  of  bia 
■niiy  liecanie  no  confnsed  and  ilis- 
hearteiieil  that  tbey  began  to  Oy. 
freeing  tliio,  Pemberton  ordered  his 
whole  army  to  retreat  towards  tho 
Big  Block  River;  when  Grant  or- 
deivd  tbe  freab  brigades  of  Ontt'r- 
hans  and  Carr  to  iotlnw  with  all 
speed,  and  cross  the  river,  if  {loiwi- 
ble.  Ill  tbe  retreat  I'embcrtnn 
lust  many  of  bis  tTiHi)is,  made  piiaonera.  Tbia 
battle  wiM  fongbt  mainly  by  Hovey's  division 
of  StcClernaiid's  curpa  and  Logiiu'a  aud  Qiiin- 
by's  divisions  (the  lalter  commanded  by  Crock- 
er) of  McPhenioii's  corps.  The  National  loss 
waa  2457,  of  whom  426  were  killed.  Tbe  loss 
of  the  Coiifederuti-'S  was  estimated  lo  bavelieeu 
<]iiile  e(|nal  to  that  of  the  Nationals  in  killed 
aud  wouiiited,  besides  alinoat  ^OUO  prisouora,  18 
gnita,  and  a  Ini'ge  qnnntity  of  Dinull-arms. 
Among  the  killeit  woa  General  Tilghmnii,  who 
was  captured  at  Fort  Henry  (which  see)  tbe 

Ctaamplaln,  Samuf.i.  bf.,  a  Freticb  navigator, 
was  lioru  at  Bronuge,  France,  in  Ifib? ;  died  Dec, 
8S,  163S.     His  family  had  many  tlsbemieu  aud 
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mariners,  and  he  wua  curefnlly  educated  for  a 
navigator.  In  early  life  he  was  iu  the  cuvulry 
of  Brittany,  and  was  with  bis  uncle,  pilot-gen- 
eral of  tbe  fleets  of  Spain,  when  that  offlcur  cou- 
ductod  back  to  that  conntry  the  troops  who  bad 
served  in  Fiance.  In  K^  be  couiniauded  a 
vessel  of  the  Spanish  fleet  that  sailed  to  Mex- 
ico, and  be  drew  np  a  faithful  account  of  the 
voyage.  On  bis  return  ho  received  a  pension 
from  Henry  IV.  of  France ;  and  be  was  induced 
by  M.  de  Cbuates,  Governor  of  Dieppe,  to  ex- 
plore and  prepare  the  way  for  a  French  colony 
in  America.  Chostoa  had  received  a  charter  from 
the  king  to  found  settlenienta  in  New  France 
(which  see),  and  the  monareh  commisaiuned 
Cbampluin  lientenant-generul  of  Cana<ia.  With 
this  authority,  he  Bailed  from  Honfleur  on  tbe 
&th  of  March,  1603,  with  a  single  vessel,  com- 
manded by  Pout-Grev6,  a  skilful  navigator.     Iu 


May  tbey  ascended  tbe  St.  I..Bwronce  and  landed 
near  the  site  of  Quebec,  from  which  pluce  Pont- 
Grevi<and  flvouien  aitcended  the  river  in  a  ciinoe 
toLBChineRapids,above Montreal.  Tbe  Indians 
at  Slndacona  yet  renirnilirred  Curtier's  perHdy 
(see  Ciirtier),  bnt  were  placable.  Chmiiplain,  on 
hia  return  to  France  in  the  autumn,  found  Chns- 
tes  dead  and  hla  conceaaiona  tranafiirred  by  tbe 
king  to  Pierre  de  Gnsi,  tbe  Siciir  de  Mouts,  n 
wealthy  Huguenot,  who  had  received  the  coin- 
misaion  of  viceroy  of  New  France.  (Bee  IM 
Jfoflf*.)  The  latter  ma<1e  a  new  arrangement 
with  Cbamplain,  and  in  March,  1G04,  he  sailed 
with  tbe  niivigutor  fhini  Frnnce  with  four  ves- 
sels. They  landeil  in  Nova  8cutin,  and  remain- 
ed there  sunie  time  planting  a  svtllemeut  and 
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explorinf;  the  neigh  boring  regions;  anil  when 
Uii  MiiTits  returiit^  to  France,  he  loft  CLnoiplain 
tu  uxplore  the  Kew  Engliiiiil  coast.  (See  jVwb 
England.)  Ho  vent  ds  fur  sonth  as  Cupo  Coil, 
und  in  1607  retnnicil  to  France.  Having  ang- 
gcstetl  ti>  I)e  M<>iits  that  a  {Hiinl  on  the  St.  Law- 
teuce  wonlil  \n>  a.  mure  <ili){il)le  site  for  the  scut 
of  the  pnijticted.  uuw  emiiiiv,  Cliampluiu  iras 
aeut  to  the  i-ivur  in  1006  witli  Funt-Urevi(,  anil, 
at  Stadacoua,  fonmlLtl  Quebec,  the  [ii<lisn  name 
for  "  tiM)  iiaiTowB."  and  pronimnccil  Kcbtt;.  There 
tlio  ciihmlste  hnilt  cnhuis  ami  prepared  to  plant. 
In  IGin  Chani]iluin,  who  hnA  niwle  tlio  Muntng- 
iials  Iiiilians  on  tlie  St.  Lawrence  liia  friends, 
niarcln'il  ivitli  tlieni  SKuinst  their  cueniiea.  the 
InxiniiiM.  (See  IroiiaaU  Cuu/ediswy. )  Tliey 
were  joineil  by  a  pni-ty  of  tlnrona  and  Aljinn- 
qiiins  (Beo  Alganqaimi),  and  asceii<1e<l  tlio  SonO 
t«  the  Chanihly  Hapids,  whence  Cham]>liiin  pro- 
eecileil  in  a  cnnoe  and  discovered  a  ];rrnt  Inkc, 
and  gave  it  his  own  name.  On  ila  bonlers  lie 
fiinght  and  (1pft'ate<l  tile  Iroi|uoiH,  ^vlio  Heil  in 
toniir  Iwforc  the  lire  of  his  nniueliuaes.  He  i-e- 
tnrneil  tii  France,  hilt  came  hack  in  1610,  and  tlio 
niiiio  year  ivas  wuDiided  by  an  arrow  in  a  figlit 
\iith  the  IriKinoia.  Again  retnniing  to  France, 
he,  nt  tiic  age  of  fi>rtj-fonr  years,  married  a  girl 
nf  twelve;  and  in  1012  ho  went  hack  toCiinaila, 
with  the  title  and  powers  of  licnlcnant-gov- 
enmr,  niidiT  the  Prince  of  Cuiidi^,  wtio  had  siic- 
ceedeii  IJe  Snissons,  tlie  RiicceHRiir  of  Do  Monts, 
as  viceroy.  He  cxidored  the  Ottawa  Kiver  and 
lakes  Huron  and  Ontario;  made  good  arrange- 
ments for  cnrrj'ing  on  llie  fur-trade  witli  tlie 
Indians;  attacked  the  Ommdagas;  and,  return- 
ing to  France,  orgnnised  a  fiir-eotupaTiy  in  1616. 
He  tiKik  back  with  him  to  Canada  siniie  Recol- 
)et  iiricats  to  minister  tu  the  culonistH  and  the 
pagans.  Tiieciilotiy  laiigniKliednnlil  lli^,  when 
a  mure  energetic  vlreiwy  gave  it  a  start.  Cham- 
plain  got  {lenuiMton  to  fortify  il,Bnd  he  returned 
with  the  titleniid  power  of  govemDr,lnklrig  with 
him  Ills  cliild-wife.  Jeanit  priosla  were  sent  to 
Canada  iis  niiasionnrics  (m-o  Jamilt  m  Jmfrk'O), 
and  Cliiiniplaiii  worked  energetically  for  tliv 
caiiHe  of  religion  niiil  the  esiKinaioii  of  Fi'niicli 
doininiun.  In  KiAJ  Sir  David  Kertk  appeared 
wit  I)  an  EngliHli  lleet  iH-fiin^  Qnebeu  ami  ilemaiid- 
eilitNanrremler.  Chaiuplaiii'sholdn-niiralmade 
Kertk  retire,  lint  on  Ills  way  down  tiio  St.  l<aw- 
rence  he  caplnreil  the  French  aiipply - sliitiK. 
This  pniHlnced  great  distn'aa  in  <InelH-c ;  and  i:i 
Jnly  of  next  year  Cliamphiin  was  coiiiim-IKhI  tn 
surrender  to  Kertk'abrotheni,and  waai^urrieil  to 
Kngland.  l)y  a  treaty  in  IC^.  Canada  was  re- 
Mored  to  the  French.  Ciiampiaiii  was  ndiiatated 
as  governor,  an<l  sailed  for  the  St,  Ijiwri'ntu  i» 
1C33.  He  ilhl  not  long  aiirvive,  Init  workiil  ener- 
getically and  faitlifnlly  until  the  lM^  His  wife 
survived  liiiii.  Stie  was  a  I'rohwlant  when  she 
was  iiiarri»l,  but  died  an  I'liinliiie  nnn.  Chnm' 
plain'a  zeal  fur  tlia  pmpngalioii  of  Christianity 
was  inti-iiMi.  A  college  was  estuliliaheil  at  (Jne- 
bfc,  in  which  tliu  childtvn  of  llie  aavngea  were 
tiinghl  and  trained  in  the  hobits  of  civilizatiini. 
In  IfflKt  Chnmplain  pnliltshed  an  ncconnt  of  his 
flrat  voyage,  and,  in  1C13  and  IGl!),  a  eontiiination 
of  lib  lUUTUtive.     In  1632  they  wen  iucluded  in 


a  work  of  his  then  published,  which  conpriseil 
a  history  of  New  France  from  the  time  of  Verra- 
adiseoveriet  tu  1631,  entitled  £«tro|Mf«t  Ala 
Xouvellt  fVancc  OcddtKtalt  tt  Camaim.  In  IriTO  ■ 
iplcto  collection  of  his  works,  inclndiiig  bia 
voyage  to  Meiico,  with  fac-aiinilea  of  his  maps, 
was  publish ed  in  Quebec,  edited  by  AbbJsLaver- 
diere  and  Caagraiu. 

Cbamplala'a  Expftditton  to  ths  Onooda- 
gu  (1615).  Champlaiu  had  followed  Father 
Le  Caniii  and  his  pnrty  to  Lake  Hnrou  (see 
Fir»l  Freueh  J/iwionary  in  Amaira),  to  which  he 
gave  llio  uaiiio  of  Mer  Donee.  Retnniing  ocroH 
the  great  forests,  he  sailed  with  several  ban- 
dred  cnnocs  down  a  stream  into  the  Bay  of 
Qniiiti!,  and  entered  the  broad  Lake  Ontario, 
which  Chaniplniii  named  Lac  StLonis.  With  a 
consideralite  war  |iBrty,e1iielly  Huron  s,  he  crossed 
tlie  lake  into  tlie  country  of  the  Iroqnoia,  in 
(pi'esent)  New  York,  Hiding  tiieir  canoes  iu 
tlie  forest,  they  pressed  onward  to  the  Indian  iiost 
on  the  shore  of  Onondngn  Lake.  It  was  at  the 
time  of  the  maize  liarveat.aud  the  Iroquois  were 
attacked  iu  the  flehla.  They  retired  to  their 
town,  which  waa  fortifiitd  with  four  rows  of 
palisades.  On  the  inside  of  thcso  were  galleries 
ftirniHiicd  with  Btonea  and  other  missiles,  and  a 
snppiy  of  water  to  cslinguiah  a  fire  if  kindled 
lieneath  these  wuodeti  wnlis.  The  Hnroiia  were 
nitiier  insnhonlinnte,  and  the  attack  waa  inef- 
fectual. ClianiidniD  had  conati'ucted  a  wooden 
tower,  which  was  <lragged  near  the  palisades, 
and  fmni  the  top  of  whieii  his  niarksnieu  swept 
the  gnlteiies  tilled  with  naked  Iroqnois.  But  he 
could  not  c<uilro1  the  gi-eal  body  of  the  Hnrons, 
and,  in  their  furious  and  tumnltnons  aasaalt 
ii|Hiu  tlio  palisades,  till^y  were  thrown  hack  iu 
confusion,  and  c-onld  not  be  iudiicc<l  to  repeat 
the  ousi!t,  but  residvetl  to  retreat.  Champlaiu, 
wounded  intiioleg,  wns  compelled  to  acquiesce, 
and  lie  made  his  way  buck  to  Quebec  (1616),af- 
ter  a  year'a  absence. — See  O.  H.  JfartAo/r*  Jtitmo- 
graph  on  Ihit  tapir. 

Champlin,  Stkphkx,  United  State*  Kaiy, 
waa  iMini  at  Soulh  Kingston,  R.  I.,  Nov.  17,  ITSt; 
died  at  BiiHalo,  N.  Y..  Feb.  !!0, 1870.  He  wrut  to 
aea  when  sixteen  years  old,  and  coaimauded  a 
ship  at  twenty-two.  In  May,  18tS,  he  waa  ap- 
jHiinted  sailing-master  iu  tlto  navy,  and  was 
tlrat  iu  eomniand  of  a  gunboat  under  Perry,  at 
NewiHirt,  R.  I.,  and  was  in  service  on  Lake  On- 
tario in  the  attacks  on  Little  York  (Toronto) 
und  F<irt  Gttirge,  in  1813.  Ho  joineil  Perrj-  wi 
Lako  Erie,  and  coninmnilcd  the  sbmp-of-war 
.Srorpinn  in  lliu  battle  on  Sept.  10, 1613.  tiring  llir 
first  anil  lust  gun  in  that  action-  He  was  the 
last  surviving  iiflicer  of  tiiat  ongageinent^  In 
the  following  spring,  while  blockading  Mack- 
inaw Willi  the  TigrruK,  he  was  attacked  in  the 
nightby  an  overnhelmiiigforce, severely  wonud- 
eil,  und  Hindu  priaouer.  His  wonnd  troubled  bin 
until  Ilia  dnulli,  and  he  wus  disabled  for  any  ac- 
tive service  forever  afterwards.  From  1834  h« 
was  a  reaident  of  Rulfalo, 

ChaacwllorsvUle,  Battlrof.  Early  in  April, 
Hooker,  in  command  of  the  Anny  of  the  INtto- 
iiiac,  became  impatient,  and  nssulved  to  |>nt  II 
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iu  motion  towards  Richmond,  notwithstanding 
bis  ranks  were  not  full.  Cavalry  under  Stone- 
man  were  sent  to  destroy  railways  iu  Lee's 
r«ar,  bnt  were  foiled  by  tlie  high  water  in  the 
streams.  After  a  pause,  Hooker  determined  to 
attempt  to  turn  Lee's  flank,  and,  for  that  pur- 
pose, seut  ten  thousand  mounted  men  to  raid  in 
his  rear.  Then  he  moved  thirty-six  thousand  of 
the  troops  of  his  right  wing  across  the  Rappa- 
hannock, with  oi*ders  to  halt  and  intrench  at 
Chancellorsville,  between  tbe  Confederate  army 
near  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond.  This  move- 
ment was  so  masked  by  a  demonstration  on 
Lee*8  front  by  Hooker's  left  wing,  under  Gen- 
eral Seilgwick,  that  the  right  was  well  advanced 
before  Lee  was  aware  of  his  i>cril.  These  troops 
rea(*he<l  Chancellorsville,  in  a  region  known  as 
'*The  Wilderness,*'  on  the  evening  of  April  30, 
1863,  when  Hooker  ex])ected  t>o  see  Lee,  con- 
Hcious  of  danger,  fly  towards  Richmond.  He  did 
no  such  thing,  bnt  proceeded  to  strike  the  Na- 
tional army  a  heavy  blow,  for  the  twofold  pur- 
pose of  seizing  the  communications  between 
tbe  two  parts  of  that  army  and  coraiielling  its 
commander  to  flght  at  a  disadvantage,  with 
only  a  part  of  his  troops  in  hand.  Hooker  had 
made  his  headquarters  in  the  spacious  brick 
bouse  of  Mr.  Chancellor,  and  seut  out  Pleasan- 
t<nrs  cavalry  to  reconnoitre.  A  part  of  these 
enconntered  the  Confederate  cavalry,  under  Stu- 
art, and  were  defeated.  Lee  had  called  "  Stone- 
wall ^  Jackson's  large  force  to  come  np  when 
he  perceived  Sedgwick's  movements.  Lee  left 
General  Early  with  9000  men  and  30  cannons  to 
hold  his  fortified  position  at  Fredericksburg 
against  Sedgwick,  and,  at  a  little  past  midnight 
(May  1,  186^),  he  put  Jackson's  column  in  mo- 
tion towai-ds  Chancelloreville.  It  joined  another 
force  under  General  Anderson  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  he,  in  person,  led  the  Con- 
federates to  attack  the  Nationals.  Hooker  hud 
also  disposed  the  latter  in  battle  order.  Aware 
of  the  peril  of  fighting  with  the  Wilderness  at 
his  back,  he  had  so  disposed  his  army  as  to 
light  in  the  open  country,  with  a  conininnica- 
tion  open  with  the  Rappahannock  towanln  Fi*ed- 
ericksburg.  At  eleven  o'clock,  the  divisions  of 
Griffin  and  Humphreys,  of  Meade's  corps,  pushed 
out  to  the  left,  in  the  direction  of  Banks^s  Ford, 
while  Sykes's  division  of  the  same  corps,  sup- 
|M>rted  by  Hancock's  division,  and  forming  the 
centre  column,  moved  along  a  turnpike.  Slo- 
cum's  entire  corps,  with  Howanl's,  and  its  bat- 
teries, massed  in  its  rear,  comprising  the  right 
colnmn,  marched  along  a  plunk  road.  The  bat- 
tle was  begun  about  a  mile  in  advance  of  the 
National  works  at  Chancellorsville,  by  the  van 
of  the  centre  colnmn  and  Confederate  cavalry. 
Bykes  brought  up  his  entire  column,  with 
artillery,  an<l,  aft-er  a  severe  struggle  with 
McLawn,  he  gained  an  advantageous  jwsition, 
at  noon,  on  one  of  the  ridges  buck  of  Oedericks- 
buTg.  Banks's  Fonl,  which  Lee  had  strenuous- 
ly sought  to  cover,  was  now  virtually  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Nationals,  and  the  distance  between 
Sedgwick,  opposite  Fredericksburg,  and  the  army 
at  Chancellorsville  was  shortened  at  least  twelve 
miles.    Meanwhile,  Slocum  and  Jackson  had  met 


and  struggled  fiercely  on  the  plank  road.  Per- 
ceiving Jackson  endeavoring  to  flank  Slocum, 
and  his  strong  column  overlapping  Sykes's  flank, 
Hooker,  tearing  his  army  might  be  beaten  in 
detail  before  he  could  successfully  resist  the  fu- 
rious onslaught  of  Jackson,  ordered  its  with- 
drawal behind  his  works  at  Chancellorsville,  the 
Confederates  following  close  in  the  rear  of  the 
retreating  troops.  So  ended  the  movements  of 
the  day.  Hooker's  position  was  a  strong  one. 
The  National  line  extended  from  the  Rappahan- 
nock to  the  Wilderness  church,  two  miles  west  of 
Cliancellorsville.  Meade's  corps,  with  Couch's, 
formed  his  left;  Slocum's,  and  a  division  of 
Sickles's,  his  centre,  and  Howard's  his  right, 
with  Pleasauton's  cavalry  near.  Lee's  forces 
had  the  Virginia  cavalry  of  Owen  and  Wickham 
on  the  right,  and  Stuart's  and  a  part  of  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee's  on  the  left.  McLaws's  forces  occu- 
pied the  bridge  on  the  east  of  the  Big  Meadow 
Swamp,  and  Anderson's  continued  the  line  to 
the  left  of  McLaws.  Such  was  the  general  dis- 
position of  the  opposing  armies  on  the  morning 
of  May  2d.  Lee  was  unwilling  to  risk  a  direct 
attack  on  Hooker,  and  Jackson  advised  a  secret 
flank  movement  with  his  entire  corps,  so  as  to 
fall  on  Hooker's  rear.  Lee  hesitated,  but  so 
much  did  he  lean  on  Jackson  as  adviser  and  ex- 
ecutor, that  he  conseuted.  WMth  twenty-five 
thousand  men  Jackson  made  the  perilous  move- 
ment, marching  swiftlj"  and  steadily  through  the 
thick  woods,  with  Stuart's  cavalry  between  hU 
forces  and  those  of  the  Nationals.  But  the 
movement  was  early  discovered ;  the  Nationals, 
however,  believing  it  to  be  a  retreat  of  the  Con- 
federates towards  Richmond.  Sickles  pushed 
forward  Birney's  division  to  reconnoitre,  follow- 
ed by  two  brigades  of  Howard's  corps.  Birnej- 
churged  upon  the  passing  column,  and  captured  a 
Georgia  regiment,  five  hundred  strong,  bnt  was 
checked  by  Confederate  artillery.  The  Na- 
tionals now  held  the  road  over  which  Jackson 
was  moving.  Disposition  was  made  to  pursue 
the  supposed  fugitives,  when  Jackson  made  a 
quick  and  startling  movement  towards  Chan- 
cellorsville, concealed  by  the  thick  woods,  at 
six  o'clock  iu  the  evening,  suddenly  burst  from 
the  thickets  with  his  whole  force,  like  an  unex- 
pected and  teiTible  t*>rna<lo,  and  fell  with  full 
force  upon  Howard's  corps  (eleventh),  with  tre- 
mendous yells,  just  as  they  were  preparing  for 
supper  and  repose.  Devens's  division,  on  the  ex- 
treme right,  rt^ceived  the  fii*8t  blow,  and,  almost 
instantly,  the  surprised  troops,  panic  stricken, 
fled  to  the  rear,  communicating  their  emotions 
of  alarm  to  the  other  divisions  of  the  corps. 
The  Confederates  captured  men  and  guns  and 
a  commanding  position,  while  the  fugitives, 
in  evident  confusion,  rushed  towanls  Chancel- 
lorsville, upon  the  position  of  General  Schnrz, 
whose  division  had  already  retreated.  The  tide 
of  aifrighted  men  rolled  buck  upon  General 
Stein welir.  While  the  divisions  of  Deveus 
and  Schnrz  were  re-forming,  St^inwehr  quick- 
ly changed  front,  threw  his  men  behind  some 
works,  rallied  some  of  Schnrz's  men,  and 
checked  the  pursuit  for  a  brief  space.  Bnt  the 
overwhelming     number    of    the    Confederates 
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flpenilil.v  captured  tlie  vnrltB.  Tlicse  diiMBtere 
nil  tbc  right  ^cro  pnrtially  relieTed  b;  Hooker, 
\rbii  sent  fiimanl  tro»|M  at  the  donUle-qiiick, 
nixler  Ocnemla  Berry  nnd  French,  and  aliui  a 
euiirier  tu  apprise  KirkleH,  niio  had  panhed 
wim«  dintnnce  lieyimil  the  National  liueH,  nf  the 
<liuit4!r  to  thti  eleventh  ctirpn  ami  UiH  own  peril. 
He  yroB  dirceted  li>  full  back  out!  attack  Jack- 
aoii'a  left  Hunk,  lie  wns  in  n  critical  Hitnatiuti, 
lint  Pleatiuntuu  tuircd  bim  liy  a  iiuiclc  ntui  akil- 
tui  iDovcmciiti  grcatlj'  nsNistitif;  in  checking  tbe 
putsiiit.  ThiN  woe  done  lunft  enough  for  Pleas- 
atiloti  tn  bring  bin  own  horse -artillery  and 
DiOTu  tbnn  twenty  nf  SicUleg'n  gniig  t<>  bear  upon 
tbe  Coiifetleraten,  oiiil  to  pour  into  their  ninks 
»  dcKtructivu  atomi  of  grii|M<  and  cnnistor  sbot. 
General!  Warren  and  Bicklea  rouii  cnnio  to 
Plcaeantufi'a  aMiatance,  nhen  there  vaa  a  ae- 
Tere  atrugglo  fur  tbe  ixiiweH^ion  of  caiinoiia. 
Meniiwhihi,  l^e  ivaa  inakinji  a  Ktrong  artillery 
ntt-ack  ii]Kin  HooktT'a  letY  and  centre.  Soon  a 
threat  miHfortniio  boMI  the  CniifL'ilerate  coni- 
inandcT,  in  the  lomof  "Slonenall"  Jackson,  the 
nlruiig  right  iinn  uf  Inn  power.  JuckHun  had 
Mill  fur  Hill,  ami  wna  tinxioiin  to  fol]i>«-  up  the 
udraiitiigo  be  bad  gniuiid,  by  extending  bia  lines 


celloraville,  erusb  every  impediment  and  join 
the  main  army.  Each  amiy  made  dialHiailioii 
for  a  battle  on  Sunday  inoniing.  Stnart  ad- 
vanceil  to  tbe  attack  with  Lee's  lefl<  wing,  and 
when  bo  came  iu  sight  of  tbe  b'alionAte  lie 
sbonted,  "Charge,  and  remember  JackBoii!' 
With  thirty  pieces  of  artillery  preMntly  in  im>- 
sition  on  on  elevation,  bis  men  made  »  deaper- 
ate  clinrge  under  cover  of  their  tiro,  anil  were 
soon  stnig)('i"K  ^'ith  Sickles's  corps  and  four 
other  diviHions.  Thene  were  pushed  back,  and 
a  fearful  battle  ensueil,  tlie  tide  of  snrcess  ebb- 
ing and  flowing  for  more  than  an  biinr.  Dnr- 
\ug  this  striiKK'B  Hooker  had  been  prostrated, 
nnd  Couch  iMik  command  of  the  army.  Almost 
the  whole  Natiiuml  army  became  engaged  in  the 
battle,  at  different  points,  excepting  tbe  troojis 
under  Ueade  and  lieynolds.  Conch  fell  back 
towanls  tbe  Rappahannock,  and,  at  noon.  Hook- 
er, liaving  recorere<l,  resumed  chief  command. 
Iav'h  army  nas  now  milted,  bnt  Hooker's  waa 
dividc<t.  Sedgwick  had  seriously  menaced  Lee's 
flank,  but  hnil  not  joined  Hooker.  Afler  a  bnnl 
conflint  and  tbe  bisH  of  one  tboiuand  men,  Sedg- 
wick bad  captured  tlio  Coiifedcrat«  works  on 
tliu  heights  back  of  Fredericksburg,  nnd  si-nt 
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iiortally  woundiil  the  givat  b'ailer.  Ko 
mnnt  llgbling  occurred  in  that  part  of  the  field. 
Uimey'a  (livision  drove  buck  the  Confedrrales 
at  mliltiight,  i-M^ovcnil  Hume  bwt  ground,  and 
bnmght  Ixiek  some  nlianibmed  guns  and  ruis- 
NoiiK.  |)iiringth<i  night  a  new  linti  of  intreiieb- 
nieiits  was  Ibrowii  up  by  the  Xattonals;  but 
HiKiker's  foiTcs  wer<i  In  a  very  {wrilnns  posi- 
tion on  Siiiidiiy  nioniing,  May  %1.  When  be 
licanl  of  till'  ui'ivemt'iit  of  .tiickxon  on  Saturday 
nioiiiiiig,  Ixt  bad  railed  fnnn  Si-dgwick  lley- 
noldn's  (i>r|ii>.  9ll.<NNI  Klnnig,  and  it  arrived  tbe 
HBinu  evening.  Hooker's  force  was  nou-  IIO.OMQ 
strong,  and  Lee'a  4il,IH)0.  1'he  former  onlcnil 
Seilgwick  to  crom  the  river  and  sei/e  and  liobl 
FrmlerlcksbDrg  and  the  beigblK  Iwbind  it-,  ninl 
thun, pnabiug  along  tlw  nnnlH  lending  to  Ubiiu- 


Early,  their  defender,  flying  southward  with  bis 
Hliattcred  culnnins.  Intelligence  of  these  events 
iiiaitn  LcuGXlrcuiely  canlioiis.  Sedgwick, leav- 
ing (iiblHin  in  command  iit  Fredericksbnrg, 
ni^iri'hed  for  C-liuneellorsville,  when  Lee  was 
eoniiiellcd  tn  divide  his  army  to  lueet  this  new 
[leril.  He  sent  McLaws  Willi  four  brigades  tn 
nu-et  S<^ilgwiek.  At  Sah>ni  cimreb  they  bad  a 
sanguinary  (oiitliet.  The  Couftileratiw  won, and 
the  hisM'iiof  Sedgwick,  aildeil  to  tlinee  aiistaineil 
in  the  inoniing,  amonutetl  to  alwlit  live  tlimi- 
Hand  men.  Hooker,  at  (he  same  time,  seenii-il 
|iara1yzed  In  his  iiew  position,  for  his  army  nji- 
]>eared  lieing  beaten  in  detail.  (In  tbe  follow- 
ing inorning,  perceiving  tlint  Hooker's  army 
bad  iH-en  iniieb  streugthciitHl,  Leo  (bought  it 
tiiTi'ssary  to  drive  Seilgwiek  across  the  Happa- 
hantnick  iH-fore  again  attacking  the  main  Uuly. 
Karly  wamuMit  to  retake  tbe  Heights  orFreiler- 
icksliurg,  and  be  cut  Sedgwick  off  from  tlio  city. 
Karly  was  reiiifiireeil  by  Anderson,  by  which 
Sedgwick  was  enelused  on  lliree  sides.  At  six 
o'clock   in   tbu   evening   the   Confederates  at* 
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taclieil  bim.  HIr  forces  gkve  way  nnil  retreated 
tit  Itaiiha's  Forcl,  and  Infnie  mnniing  ilie  re- 
niHiiia  of  Sedgwick's  corps  liail  crossed  the  Rtt\i- 
pahannock  over  pontoon  liridgee.  Gibbon  also 
vitbdrew  from  Fredericksbiir^t  to  Fnlmoutb 
tbat  ■■■tc'iti  ami,  on  Tuesday,  Lee  bad  only 
Hoi>kur  to  cnntend  witb.  Ho  concoiiliiited  Win 
iiircta  to  strike  Hooker  n  cnisbiiig  blow  before 
iiiKbl.  but  a  heavy  raiu-Rtorm  prevented.  Hook- 
er prppared  to  retreat,  and  did  so  oit  tbe  night 
ofMiiy  5lbM>d  Diomingof  the  Gth,  crossing  llio 
Putiimac  and  returuing  to  the  olil  quarters  of 
the  army  opposite  FrederickHburg.  The  Josses 
of  ench  tumy  had  been  very  heavy.  Tbat  of  the 
Con  federates  was  reported  at  12,377,  inclnding 
3000  prisonera,  and  that  of  tlio  Xiitioiials  was 
17,197,  iiiclndiDg  about  !>000  pvisoiierR.  Tlie 
lalti^T  alio  lost  thirteen  heavy  guiiR,  abont  SO,- 
000  Hnall-armH,  seventeen  colore,  anil  a  largo 
aiuouut  uf  amuiuuilion.  The  Uuiou  Geuerals 
BriTy  and  Whipple  were  killed. 

CbaDcery  Joiladlctloii.  In  a1I  the  crown 
colouien,  eieepIiiiK  New  Hampshire,  the  chan- 
eery  court  had  been  introduced,  iu  spile  of  Iho 
coloniflls,  who  drendcd  its  prolix  procecdiugs 
and  heavy  fees.  Wlierever  it  ba<1  been  intro- 
■Inced,  it  was  retaiue<1,  in  the  state  govern- 
ments, after  the  Rcvolntiou.  In  Now  Jersey 
nnd  South  Carolina  the  governor  was  ninile 
chancellor,  HS  in  colonial  limes.  In  New  York 
and  Maryland  a  aepsrale  officer  was  appointed 
with  tbat  title.  In  Virginia  there  were  several 
distinct  chancellors.  In  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia  tbe  adnainistratioD  Imtb  of  law  and 
eqnity  was  intrusteil  to  the  same  tribunals.  In 
PennRylraniaa  limited  chancery  power  was con- 
f«rre<l  npon  the  Supremo  Court.  In  Connecti- 
cut the  Assembly  vesteil  the  Judicial  courts 
with  chancoTj  powers  in  smaller  cases,  reserv- 
ing to  itself  the  deciNioD  in  matters  of  more  im- 
IHirtance.  In  Now  England  there  was  sucb  a 
strong  prejudice  ngainst  chancery  practice  tbat 
for  many  yenrs  there  was  a  renlricliou  to  tlie 
system  <>f  common  law  remedies. 

Cllandler,  Jobn,  was  born  at  Monmont.h, 
Mawi.,  in  17(!0;  died  at  Augusin,  &Ip..  Sept.  S5, 
IMl.  His  pufnuit  was  that  of  blacksmith,  and 
he  beeame  wealthy.  With  much  native  talent, 
lie  mse  to  the  position  of  conncilliir  and  sena- 
tor ( IdOS-S ) ;  member  of  Congress  ( 1805-^ ) ; 
and,  in  July,  1H12,  was  commissinned  a  briga- 
dier-geneml.  Wonutled  and  made  prisoner  in 
the  battle  at  Stony  Creek,  in  Canada  (which 
see),  be  was  soon  afterwarilH  exchanged.  From 
liHO  to  1^29,  ho  was  IJnitMl  Stnten  Senator  from 
Maine  —  one  of  the  HrHt  appointed  from  tiiat 
new  state.  From  1«J9  to  1«(7  ho  wos  collect- 
or of  the  port  of  Portland.  He  became  a  ma- 
ji>r-geuera1  of  militia,  and  held  several  civil  lo- 


£  WiLUAM  Ellf.ry,  an  eminent  di- 
s  buTU  iu  Newport.  K.  I.,  April  7,  1780; 
diMl  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  Oct.  2,  Ir^'i.  He  grad- 
nated  at  Harvard  in  lT9ti  with  highest  honors; 
was  a  teacher  In  a  privHte  family  iu  Richmond, 
Va.,  for  a  year  afterivanls ;  and.  ri'lnruing  iu 
iceble  liealtb  in  li»i,  he  studied  Ibenlogy,  and 


3  CHANTILLY,  BATTLE  OF 

became  pnstor  of  tlie  F«leral  Street  Chnrch  in 
B<istnn,  Jniin  1, 1603.  All  through  his  laborinns 
life  he  saffered  from   ill-lieaUh.     Iu  19-23' he 


sought  physical  improvement  by  a  voyage  to 
Enn>i>e,  ami  iu  1^^  he  went  to  St.  Croix,  W.  L, 
fur  the  same  pnrpise.  With  a  colleague  he  oc- 
casionally officiated  in  the  pulpit  uutil  1840, 
when  he  resigned.  In  August,  1M3,  bo  delivered 
bis  laRt  public  address  nt  Lcuoi,  Mass.,  in  coni- 
niemoratiou  uf  tbe  nbuliliou  of  slater;  in  the 
West  Indies.  Mr.  Chnnning.  with  tbe  purest 
Christian  spirit,  did  more  thnn  uny  man  of  his 
time  tonanls  disenthralling  the  human  mind 
from  the  bonds  of  theological  systems  as  inflex- 
iblo  AS  cast-inui.  Benevolence  nnd  love  for  his 
fetlon'-raen  appear  in  all  bis  utterancee.  His 
writings  preueb  as  with  a  living  touguo. 

ChantlUy,  Battle  ov.  On  the  morning  af- 
ter tbe  sec<nid  battle  at  Bull's  Run  (wbicli  see), 
Pojio  was  joineil  at  Ceutrcville  by  the  coqis  of 
Franklin  and  Simmer.  The  next  day  (Sept.  1, 
1863),  Lee,  not  disposed  tn  make  a  direct  at- 
tack upon  the  Nationals,  sent  Jackson  ou  an- 
other flanking  movement,  the  latter  taking  with 
liim  bis  own  and  Eweli's  division.  With  in- 
structions tn  assail  ami  turn  Pope's  right,  ho 
crossed  Bull's  Knu  at  Sndley  Ford,  nnd,  after  a 
while,  tnniing  to  the  right,  turned  down  the 
Little  River  pike,  and  marched  towards  Fairfax 
Court-house.  Pope  hnd  piepareil  to  meet  this 
movement.  HeiutEelmnn  anil  Hooker  were  or- 
dered to  different  points,  aud  just  before  sun- 
set Reim  met  Jncksun's  ndvnucu  (Ewell  and 
Hill)  near  CImntilly.  A  cold  and  drenching 
rain  was  falling,  but  it  did  not  prevent  an  im- 
mediate engagement.  Very  soon  McUowell, 
Hooker,  ami  Kearacy  came  to  Reno's  assist- 
ance, A  very  severe  liallle  raged  for  some 
time,  wheu  Ueuenil  Isaac  pT.  Stevens  (see  fori 
Royal  Ferrg),  leading  Rcuii's  second  division  in 
person,  was  shot  dead.  His  command  fell  Imck 
in  disorder.  Seeing  this.  General  Kearney  ad- 
vauce<l  with  his  division  and  renewed  the  ac- 
tion, sending  Bimey's  brigade  to  the  front.  A 
fnrioUR  tbnnder-storm  was  tbcn  rnging,  which 
made  the  nse  of  amtiiunilinn  very  didtciilt. 
Unheeding  this,  Kearney  hruught  forward  a 
battery,   and   planted   it   iu   position   himself. 
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Then,  perceiving  n  gap  caused  by  the  retiremout  (13tli)  troops  moved  to  assail  the  works,  at  their 

of  Stevens's  iiieu,  he  puslied  forward  to  recon-  weakest  point,  in  two  colnmus,  one  led  by  Geii- 

noitre,  and  was  shot  dead  a  little  within  the  erul  Pillow  and  the  other  by  General  Qnitman. 

Confedenite  lines,  just  at  sunset,  and  the  com*  Pillow  marched  to  assail  the  works  on  the  west 

mand  of  his  division  devolved  on  Biniey,  who  side,  while  Quitman  made  a  demonstration  on 

instantly  made  a  bayonet  charge  with  his  own  the  easterly  part.    Both  columns  were  preceded 

brigaile  of  New  York  troops,  led  by  Colonel  Ea-  by  a  strong  party — that  of  Pillow  by  two  hnn- 

gan.    The  Confederates  were  pushed  back  some  di'ed  and  fifty  of  Worth*s  division,  commanded 

distance.     Birney  held  the  field  that  night,  and  by  Captain  McKenzie;  and  that  of  Quitman  by 

the  broken  and  demoralized  army  was  with-  the  same  number,  commanded  by  Captain  Ca- 

drawn  within  the  lines  at  Washington  the  next  rey.     Each  storming  party  was  furnished  with 

day.     After  the  battle  at  Chantilly,  the  Army  scaling-ladders.     While  the  troops  were  ad- 

of  Virginia  was  merged  into  the  Army  of  the  vaucing  the  American  batteries  kept  np  a  oon- 

Potomac,  and  General  Pope  returned  to  service  tinuous  fire  over  their  heads  upon  the  works  to 

iu  the  west.    The  Iohh  of  Pope's  army,  from  Ce-  prevent  reinforcements  reaching  the  Mexicans. 

darMountain(whichsi'e)  to  Chantilly,  in  killed,  Pilh)w'8  column  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle. 

wouiifled,  prisoners,  and  missing,  was  estiniat^^d  It  first  carried  a  re<loubt,  and  drove  the  Mexi- 

at  30,000.     Lee's  losses  during  the  same  time  cans  fi*om  shelter  to  shelter.     At  length  the 

amounted  to  about  15,000.     He  claimed  to  have  ditch  and  wall  of  the  main  work  were  reached ; 

taken  7000  prisoners,  witli  2000  sick  and  wound-  the  scaling-ladders  and  fascities  were  brought 

ed,  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  20,000  small-  up  and  planted  by  the  storming  parties;  and 

arms.     Of  the  91,(K)0  veteran  troops  from  the  the  work  was  soon  taken  and  the  American 

Peninsula,  lying  n<*ar,  Pope  reported  that  only  flag  unfurled  over  the  ramparts  amid  prolong- 

20,500  men  had  joined  him  in  confronting  Lee.  ed  shout-s.     Meanwhile  Quitman's  column  had 

Chapultepec,  Battlk  of.     The  city  of  Mex-  moved  along  a  causeway,  captured  two  batter- 

ico  stands  on  a  slight  swell  of  ground,  near  the  ies,  and  joined  Pillow's  column  in  time  to  share 

centre  of  an  irregular  basin,  and  encircled  b}' a  in  the  work  of  accomplishing  a  final  vict^iry. 

broad  and  deep  navigable  canal.    Tlie  approach-  Together  they  took  the  strong  Castle  of  Clia- 

es  to  the  city  are  over  elevated  causeways,  flank-  pnltepec  and  scattered  its  defenders  in  every 

ed  by  ditches.     From  these  the  capital  is  en-  direction.     It  was  literally  torn  in  pieces;  and 

tered  by  arched  gateways;  and  tliese,  when  the  within,  a  crowd  of  priscmers  of  all  colors  were 

victorious  Americans  approached  tlio  city  (An-  seized,  among  them  fifty  general  officers.    There 

gust,  1^47),  were  strongly  fortified.     When  Kl  were  also  one  huudrcd  cadets  of  the  Military 

Molino  del  Key  and  Casa  de  Mata  (which  see)  College,  the  latter '^  pretty  little  boys,^  wrote  an 

had  been  captured  (Sept.  8, 1847),  the  Castle  of  American  officer,  **from  ten  to  sixteen  yean  of 

(/hapultepec  alone  renniinod  as  a  defence  for  the  age."     Several  of  their  little  companious  hail 

city  —  this  and  its  outworks.     The  hill,  steep  been  killed,  ^^  fighting  like  demons."    The  fngi- 

and  rocky,  rises  one  hundred  and  lifty  feet  above  tives  fled  to  the  city,  along  an  aqneduct,  pnr> 

the  surrounding  country.     The  castle  was  built  sued  by  General  Quitman  to  the  very  gates, en- 

of  heavy  stone  masonry.      Tlie  whole  fortress  gaged  all  the  way  iu  a  running  fight,  which  was 

was  nine  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  the  lerre-  sometimes  severe. 


pJein  and  main  buildings  six  liuiulred  feet.    The 


Character  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  iriHi 


castle  wjis  about  ten  feet  in  heiglit,  and  present-  z^^^^*.  T»-4«.«a« /i*»i.»\      u       -  iv  „        /     co>i\ 

,           111                       r      MX              I  •*     *  Great  Britain  (1/82).     Bancroft  says  (x.  591): 

ed  a  8,.Ien<lul  specn......  of  unhtmy  arcb.  ..ct-  ..,^,,^  ,^^^^.  „.,,^  ^J^  co,„i,ron.i«e.  nor  a  com- 

tlie  walls,  gave  it  a  grand  appearance.      Two  i   ..            i             *.  „i       i.*.i          i.     r     ii  ^i    ^ 

,',**..          ,.  ^               1    1    XI          11  solution  and  perm^tual  settlement  of  all  that 

strongly    built    walls    surrounded    the    whole  ,     ,  ,             „  ',  .'           ..          «     j  :                 * 

f  *      ^       ^    ^           .        1x1            i.rx  h"d  been  called  m  question.     By  doing  an  act 

structure,  ten  feet  apart  and  twelve  or  nfteen  «•  •     *•      4.     i       r                i     •       -i?     i      i 

-    ^  ,  .      '     ^,            i                .            , ,             ,  of  justice  io  her  lormer  colonies,  England  res- 

feet   UKh.     The  w.nks  were  tlmr<.uj;l,l.v  anned,  ^J^^  ,,^^  ^^^,,,  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^„„,^  fmin  imminent 

and  the  garr>«.n,  ain<...«  whon.  were  wm.e  ex-  ^             „„^  ^         ^  ^^^^          ^^^  ^^^j^  ^, 

pert  hreneh  KiiunerH,  waH  emninan-led  hy  (.en-  ^^,.^^^  develoVnient." 

eral  Bravo.      Ihe  wlmle  hill  was  spotted  with  ' 

forts  and  outwtuks.  To  carry  this  strong  post  Charles  I.  of  England,  son  of  James  I.,  wan 
with  the  least  loss  of  men,  Scott  determined  to  born  at  Dunfermline,  Fifeshire,  Scotlaiul,  X«»v. 
batter  it  with  heavy  cannons.  Aeconlingl y,  on  19,  1000;  beheaded  in  London,  Jan.  30,  1649. 
the  night  of  Sept.  11,  four  batteries  of  heavy  The  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Henry,  iu  1612, 
cannons  were  erected  on  a  hill  between  Tnea-  made  him  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  which 
baya  and  (Miapultepee,  ccunmanded  respectively  he  ascendeil  as  king  in  1625.  He  S4>ught  the 
by  Captains  l)n*w,  Ilaynes,  and  Brooks,  and  hand  of  the  infanta  of  Spain,  but  finally  mar- 
Lieutenant  Stone.  They  weix*  placed  in  jmsi-  ried  (1625)  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry 
ti<Mi  by  the  engineer  oflicers  linger  and  l^ee  IV.  of  France.  She  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
(the  latttT  afterwards  c(miinand<>r-in-chief  of  and  Inul  been  procured  for  Charles  by  the  iu- 
the  Confederate  army).  On  the  morning  of  ;  famous  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whose  iufluenue 
the  12th  thes<^  batteries  opened  lire,  every  ball !  over  the  young  king  pnMluced  disasters  to  Eng- 


crashing  through  the  castle  and  every  shell 
tearing  up  the  ramparts.  The  fire  of  the  M«?x- 
icans  was  not  less  si^vere,  and  this  duel  of  great 


land  and  to  the  monarch  himself.     Charles  wi 
naturally  a  good  man,  but  his  e<lucatioiiy  espe- 
cially concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 


i 


gnns  was  kept  up  all  day.     The  uext  morning  I  right  of  kings  and  the  siinctity  of  the  royal 
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prrrogntivr,  led  tu  an  outbreak  in  England, '  Roaau  Catliolic  priest,  and  received  extreme 
Biiich  coat  him  his  life.  Civil  irar  began  in  unction  nl  Iiib  liuiida.  Tlie  throne  deswoded 
1641,  and  ended  with  liis  execution  nt  tlie  lie-  to  liia  brotlier  Jnmea,  tut  avowed  Romao  Cath- 
l^uiiiiig  of  1649.      Ilin  reign  nas  at  flrst  sue-   olic.     (See  Jamn  11.) 

reeded  by  the  rule  of  the  "Long  Parliament,"  ChailM  H  and  his  Rapacioub  Coubtikhh. 
and  then  by  Cromwell— a  half-monHrch,  called  j„  jjurcb,  1663,  Charles  II.  granted  to  aevenil 
the  "  Protectnr."  After  Tarions  vicissitndos  ^f  i,jg  courtiera  the  vast  domain  of  the  Caro- 
diiring  the  civil  war,  be  was  captnred,  and  im-  f^^^  ;„  America.  (See  Granttei  of  Sorlh  Caro- 
priioiieil  in  Carisbrooko  Castle,  in  the  IhIb  of  ,;„„_j  i-],„y  ^^.^^  „,p„_  ,„^j  „(  (1,^^  ^^^  „,id, 
WiRht,  ttam  whence  lie  was  t«ken  to  Loudon  ^j^  ijf„  j^  y^^^^  ^„^  posw-ssM  of  the  "ea«v 
at  the  close  of  1648.  Ho  was  bronnht  to  trial  virtncs  "  which  distingLiishe.l  the  roign  of  that 
U^fo^B  a  special  high  court  in  WostniiiiHtcr  Hall  profligate  monarch.  Thev  begged  the  domain 
on  Jan.  20,  1649,  and  on  the  STtb  was  con-  ^uder  [iFcteuco  of  a  "pious  zeal  for  the  propa- 
denined  to  d.>»th.  He  was  beheaded  on  a  scaf-  g^tj^n  „f  jjj^  q^^^^  „^(,„g  ji,^  heathen,"  while 
fold  in  front  of  the  banquet ing-honse  at  \\  hitc-  ff^^„  ^^|  ^^^jj  „^  f^  ^^,  ^^^  ..  beatben  "  of 
hall  i.n  Iho  30lh.  Charles  had  eight  children  these  valuable  land*,  and  to  accumulate  riches 
I.y  hilt  qnei'n,  Henrietta,  811  of  whom  aurvivod  ^ud  honors  for  themselves.  It  is  said  that 
liiin.  IliH  family  was  driven  into  exile;  bnt  a  „i,en  these  petitioners  appeared  before  Charles 
litile  more  thou  eleven  years  nfter  hia  death  ;„  (i.^  g^niem  at  Hampton  Court,  and  prosenU 
hla  eWest  a,.n,  Charles,  ascended  the  throne  ^,1  their  memorial  so  full  of  pioua  pretenaiona, 
us  Kind  of  Great  Britain.  The  aon  hold  miicb  n,e  ,u„uarch,  after  looking  eooh  man  in  the 
in«re  inlimale  relations,  as  monarch,  with  the  f^^  for  a  moment,  with  a  merry  twinkle  In  hia 
Enghali-Ainerican  colonies  than  the  father.  ^j.^^^  i„,„j  i„t„  io„n  imigbter,  in  which  hia  au- 

CharlM  n.,  son  and  ancceaaor  of  Charles  I.  dience  joined  in  voluntarily.  Then  taking  ■■{> 
of  Eiifiluiid,  who  waa  beheaded  in  1649.  His  a  little  shaggy  spaniel,  with  large  meek  eyes, 
iiiotlier  was  Hcnriulta  Mnria,  daughter  of  Hen-  and  holding  it  at  arm's-length  before  tliom,  be 
ry  IV.  of  Fraiici',  and  Hist<-r  of  the  then  reigning  said,  "GomI  friends,  bere  is  a  model  of  piety 
king  of  that  realm.  As  the  fortunes  of  bis  fa-  and  sincerity  which  it  might  be  wholesome  for 
llier  wiined,bismotl]or  you  to  copy."  Tlicn,  tossing  the  little  pot  to 
rt'tni'iu'd  to  France,  Clarendon,  he  eaid,  "There,  Hyde,  is  a  worthy 
where  he  joined  her;  | prelate;  make  liiin  arcbbiMliiip  of  the  ilomaiii 
and,  nt  the  Hague,  he  I  shall  give  yon."  With  grim  satirp,  Charles 
ln'ord  of  the  death  of  introduced  into  tho  preamble  of  their  charter 
his  pnreuC  by  the  axe,  that  the  petit  ion  its,  "ciciled  with  a  tanilable 
when  ho  assumed  the  and  pious  zeal  for  thu  propagation  of  the  Gos- 
lille  of  king,  and  was  j>el,  have  begged  a  certain  conutry  in  the  parta 
proclaimed  such  at  Kd-  of  America  not  yet  cultivated  and  planted,  and 
inburgh,  Feb.  3,  1649.  jonly  inhabited  by  some  barbarous  people,  who 
He  was  crowned  nt 'have  no  knowledge  of  fiod." 
Scone,  Scotland,  Jan.  |  chwjaa  n.,  PiHHri.AMATios  op,  as  Kisg,  in 
1, 1651.  After  «u  un-  jjarjland.  When  news  reached  Maryland  that 
snccessfulwarfarewlth  charlea  I.  ha.l  b.en  l^headcd,  and  bis  son 
Cromwell fortlie throne,  charies  jiniclaimeil  kiiiR  in  Scotland,  Green, 
he  fleil  to  Puna ;  and  finally  he  became  a  resi-  i  ^y^g  governor  of  Jlaryland,  causetl  bim  to  be 
dent  <.f  Breila,  in  Belgium,  whence  he  was  called  |  proclaime*!  king  hv  that  colony,  lie  was  aUo 
to  Euglaiid  by  a  vote  of  Parliament,  and  re-  '  ^  pr™;iaimed  iu  Virginia.  Tl.is  act  pcn'lcxed 
stored  Jo  the  throne  of  his  father.  May  W,  1660.  f],^  time-server  Lord  Baltimore.  He  was  evi- 
Hc  was  a  very  profligate  raonnrcL  -  indolent,  .leutly  seconded  by  Ibe  young  lieir  to  Eng- 
aiuiable,  aud  unscrupulous.  He  luwgovcrued  i„,„i'gtbrone,wbo,di«regarding  the  proprietary 
rights  of  bis  lordship,  oppoinled  Sir  William 
Uavenant.  then  an  exile  in  France,  where  the 
young  moiiari;h  soon  sought  shelter. 

CbarlASton.     (See  Sit^  of  Charleiite)),  17W>.> 
Charluton,  ArrniiPT  to  CAmruK  (186,1). 
Allhoiigb   Charleston  had  liecnine  a  compara- 
tively iiiiimiKtrtant  ]>oiut  in  the  grand  theatre 
Engtal  .^entj-Hv  ™™  In  .n  .rbilrar,  n,.„-    "'  »"  ■'  "»  ll.«"l..l;il  »r  1863, 11.  |,«»«,ton 
*       ,    ,.       '     ,   „■  ,.  ,,     ,     ■  was  covoleil  hv  ibe  Nalioiial  government  be- 

iier,  and  disgraced  the  nalnni.     He   iH'cnme  a  ,,,         ,■'  1^,1,1         ■ 

_    '         f.  ,1    1,        ,,,        1  r     •        ,1         ■  cause  of  the  sa  nturv  moral  elTect  wh  cli  such  a 

Roman  Catholic,  although  prufessiiig  to  be  a     ■■—•«■  '   ■-'        ■  «■    ,. , 

,.    .    .     ^  ,       ,         .   .        -  ,    ,       coiinnest  would  iiroilnec.    A  strimg  ellort  to  ac- 

ftoi«t.„t;  .«;l    "lim  djiji,  fr„„,  .  .ir^l,.  ^  «  ^, 

.1  .pori^y  (HI',  e,  168,),  h.  ■■..if..,.!  i.  .  j,,,,"     „,_  ^^^  ,  ^^^^^  d»,.o..i  oid 

;  Charleston  Imr  with  nine  "monilurn,"  or  tlir- 

j^.!:ii^.';,^V*'^""''"' ~wt:^  '™'  ""*'"•  ^^"''"'^  ""*  «""'"■"',*  "■"- 

Uh  bud  of  m  ciclmitol  RDElKh  niini(iiir<--|>atiii<T  (Samni'l    side  M  a  reserve,  anil  pnici'eiled  to  attack  Fort 

,. ,...,,„.....,  _k.„, — ,„.. ,..,. —   gninter _  ,||u   i„„8t  fonuidable   objpct   in   the 

way  to  the  city.    At  the  same  time,  a  laud 
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furce  ni'ar  at  hniul.  Tout  tliniiMtDd  etrou);,  under 
GeiwrBl  Ti-Diiiau  St'yiiiour,  took  a  tnaski-ii  ikmii- 
tiou  on  Fully  IbIuikI,  ready  to  co-operate,  if 
iieceflsary.  The  iiiililitry  ^orku  tlint  iluffiiiled 
CliarlMrtuu  trvre  ntimeroiis  and  fi)rniidablu.  Be- 
tween furlH  SiiuihT  mid  Mmiltrio  tliu  sea  wae 
strewn  with  Cortwdowi,  atid  tlu-re  were  either 
fonnidnble  nliotriirtiuiis.  Ou  Morriii  IhIuihI, 
abrcAst  of  Flirt  Siiuter,  was  a  stroiij;  work, 
called  Fort  Wnifuer.  Diipiiiit'a  winndroTi  lay 
qniully  withiii  tlie  liar  iiiiLil  uooii  of  April  7, 
when  itwlvkiictnl  directly  iipiin  Siiintvr,  iiituud- 
iug  not  to  reply  fo  any  attavk  frain  Fitrt  Wuguer. 
The  ll'ethaabfH  led.  Dnjtont  was  iKiioriint  of  tliu 
bvpcdoeM,  but  Ilia  discovery  of  llitiie  soon  ex- 
plained tlio  oiniiiotia  Hileiice  of  Siiiiiler  ami 
Furt  Wagner  an  lie  advaiieetl.  i^iiddi'iily,  when 
the  Wevbawkrn  hu<1  bec»ine  eiitanjiled  in  a  net- 
work of  calili-H,  tlio  bnrlirtte  gnus  of  Siitnler 
ojieiied  ni>oii  her  n'ilh  plnn}!ing' shot.  Then 
the  other  "niiinstcrs  uf  tlie  deep''  coninutndeil 
by  Dnpunt  caine  fiirwan)  and  delivered  trc- 
inendoiu  diwIiurKefi  of  lieAvy  nietal  on  Sniii- 
ter,  and  at  the  nanie  lime  that  foitresH,  Fort 
Wagner,  and  other  battericH,  with  an  aggre- 
gate of  nearly  three  hiiudi'vil  gnus,  |Miiired  I 
heavy  shut  iiiiil  Hhell  ii|M>n  the  ai)aa<lroit — then  | 
within  the  foeiis  of  their  OHieuiitrie  lire — at  the 
rale  of  one  linndretl  and  sixty  a  miiinte.  A 
greater  portiiiti  of  theiie  niissllea  glanced  off 
baniilessly  fnnn  the  mailed  ■■  miinitoro."  Tlie 
weaker  Ktokuli  was  nearly  destmyed ;  all  of  tlie 
other  veneela  were  nier«  or  lesH  li^iiretl.  The 
flag-sliip  was  in  jicril,  and  Fort  Snnitur 
was  but  Bliglitly  hurt,  when  Dnpont, 
after  a  terrible  light  of  forty  iiiiiniteH, 
sigtialled  the  squadron  to  withilraw. 
In  that  time  it  wiih  eHtimntid  the  Con- 
(uderati'H  tJnil  iliirty-Hvo  iiuiiiliTil 
sliells  and  shutH.  The  attack  wax  a 
failnre,  hat  net  n  diaaster.  Diiixint 
lost  but  a  few  nien,  and  only  one 
vessel.  It  was  now  wen  that  a  laud 
force  on  Morris  Island  to  keep  Fort 
Wagner  eni]>liiye<I  was  neecKKiry  to 
tcenre  a  siicevssflil  attack  on  Sumter. 
After  this  attack,  Diipont  watched  the 
Coufederati's  on  Miirris  iNlntiil,  uiiil 
did  not  allow  tlu^ni  tc>  erect  iiny  more 
works  on  it.  (li-ueriil  yniney  .4.  (lill- 
inore  was  uHHicned  to  tlie  ciiuiuuind  of  the  ne- 
partinent  of  the  Suiilh  June  i,  ISft.  Tlie 
goveniuieiil  detenuiued  to  renew  the  attack  on 
Fort  Suuiter  by  a  laiul  and  na>'[il  forre.  (iill- 
nittre  was  at  tbo  head  of  oigblceii  IIiouhiliiiI 
men,  with  a  generous  snpjily  of  great-guiis, 
siuatl-amiN,  and  ordiionee  ston-s.  lie  deter- 
uiinix)  to  seize  Slorris  Island  preliminary  to  an 
attack  on  Sumter  and  CliarleHtou.  That  island 
Nid  the  military  works  in  his  iiimiiession,  he 
Miigbt  batter  dtiwti  Fort  Suiiilor  Iroiii  Fort 
Waguer,  with  tlto  aid  of  the  unvy,  nml  lay 
Charlntini  in  aahes  liy  tiring  hIicIIh,  if  it  ithuuld 
nut  bo  luirrttndered.  Ah  Diiimut  did  iit>t  ii]>' 
)irove  this  idiiii.  Admiral  Dublgrcu  took  bis 
place  in  July.  Oillinoro  had  Italleries  eon- 
■Irocted,  under  the  direction  of  (iencrnl  Vog- 
dM,  ou  the  northern  end  of  Folly  Islauil.    This 


work  vua  completely  masked  by  a  ptne  tiireat. 
When  all  was  in  reailiuesa,  General  Alfred  R. 
Terry  was  sent,  with  nearly  funr  thouaand 
trooiis.  up  the  Stono  River,  to  make  a  demon- 
stration agniiist  James  Island  to  nia«k  GiU- 
iiiiire's  real  iitteiitious,  and  Colonel  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginsoii,wilb  some  negro  troops,  went  up  the  Ed- 
i»U>  to  cut  tlie  ruilway  communicathiu  between 
Cltarieston  aiul  Savaniiali.  Thirty  hour*  after 
Terry's  departure  Oeueral  George  C.  Strung  si- 
lently emharked  two  thonsaud  men  in  «m^ 
boatu,  and  erossed  over  to  Uorris  Island  be- 
fore dawn  (July  13],  tnisuspected  by  the  Con- 
federates. At  that  hour  Vugiies's  masked  but- 
teriea  oiieneil  A  tremendous  cniinonoile,  and 
Dablgreu's  lour  ''moiiitorH,*' at  the  saino  time, 
upeued  a  cniHa-tire  u]Hiri  the  Confederates,  nbo 
saw  the  araaEiug  apparition  of  a  sti-ong  Nation- 
al force  rewly  to  attack  tbcm.  After  a  sbar]i 
liattle,  Strong  guiuctl  jioiwetision  of  the  powerful 
Confe<hirate  works  on  the  sonlhem  eud  of  Mor- 
ris Island,  with  eleven  gnns.  The  occnpaiita 
were  driven  away,  and  took  shelter  in  Foi-t 
Wagner,  tlie  garrison  of  which  had  been  kept 
([Uiet  by  Dahlgren's  gnus.  Hcanwliile,  Terry 
bud  fonglit  aud  repulsed  Confederate  astinilaiita 
at  Sccessluuville,  on  James  Island,  in  which  he 
lost  nlioiit  one  hniulred  men,  ami  bis  advemary 
two  biindred.  He  tlieu  hastened  to  Morris  Isl- 
and to  Join  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Waguer.  Five 
lotteries  wero  speedilv  erected  across  the  island 
to  iroufvout  Wagner,  and  at  noon  (July  13)  Gill- 
more  o]NintHl  a  boiubniilnteiiC  of  that  fort.   Dmbl- 


gren,  at  the  samo  time,  moved  hi*  " 
nearer  to  it,  and  imiireil  a  contiuuons  stream 
of  slndls  uiMin  it.  C^'in  noon  until  sunset  one 
hundred  gnns  were  c<mtiniui11y  assailing  the 
fort,  wliieb  replied  with  only  two  guns  at  long 
intervals.  When  night  &I1,  a  tremendous  tbnu- 
der-storni  swept  over  the  liarlKir  aud  the  ial- 
unds.whcn  (ieiHTal  Utrong,  with  a  heavy  storm- 
ing parly,  moved  n)ioii  the  fort.  It  was  ctnn- 
jHisiHi  of  a  MiiHsaehiisetls  regiment  of  colored 
tniQliB,  under  Coleifel  R-  ft-  Shaw,  and  oil^"h'gr 


liient  eacli  from  Oounceticut,  ?lew  Hampshire, 
New  York,  and  Peunsylvauia.  The  storming 
pnrty  oilvauccd  against  a  shower  of  shot  and 
shell  fniin  Waguer,  Sumter,  and  Battery  Gregg. 
When  lit  thu  fort  they  were  met  by  a  fitrioiis 
tenipeni;  of  musketry,  while  hnwiliers  swept 
the  ditch  where  thu  aosalUnta  wen  crosHitg. 
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Haud-greDades  were  also  thrown  upou  the  Un- 
ion ista.  Colonel  Shaw  wa8  shot  dead,  and  fell 
umoug  the  slain  of  his  dusky  followers.  Gen- 
eral Strong,  and  also  Colonel  ChatHeld,  of  the 
Connecticut  regiment,  were  mortally  wound- 
ed. The  Nationals  were  repulsed,  when  anoth- 
er brigade  pnshetl  forward  to  the  assault,  letl 
by  Colonel  H.  L.  Putnam.  It  was  composed  of 
Ohio  and  New  York  troops.  Some  of  Putuam*s 
men  actnally  got  into  the  fort,  but  were  ex- 
]>elle<l.  Finally  their  leader  was  killed,  and 
the  second  storming  party  was  repulsed.  The 
lf>As  on  the  part  of  the  Nationals  was  fearful. 
The  Confederates  said  they  buried  six  hundred 
of  them  in  front  of  the  fort.  Among  the  Inxlies 
of  the  slain  so  buried  was  that  of  Colonel  Shaw, 
which  was  cast  into  a  trench,  aifU  upou  it  were 
pile«l  those  of  his  slain  colored  troops.  He  was 
hate<l  by  the  Coufe<lerates  liecause  he  com- 
manded negro  troops.  Gill  more  now  aban- 
doue<l  the  idea  of  asiuiults,  and  l>egnn  a  regular 
siege.  He  ]>lauted  batteries  of  heavy  siege 
and  breaching  guns  nt  different  points,  and 
mounted  a  t^- pound  Parn>tt  gun  upou  a 
battery  constructeil  of  timber  in  a  marsh  be- 
tween Morris  and  James  Islands,  which  might 
hurl  shell  upon  the  city,  or,  at  least,  upon  the 
Hhipping  and  wharves  of  Charleston.  Thi.s  gun 
was  named  **The  Swamp  Angel.''  It  was  about 
tive  miles  fnun  Charleston.  On  the  morning 
of  Aug.  17,  Gillmore,  having  completed  his  ar- 
rangements for  attack,  opened  the  guns  fn>m 
twelve  batterie^i  and  fnim  Dahlgren's  naval 
for«e  on  Forts  Sumter  and  Wagner  and  Bat- 
tery Gregg.  Fort  Sumter,  two  miles  distant, 
was  the  chief  object  of  attack  —  to  make  it 
l>o\verles8  as  an  assistant  of  Fort  Wagner. 
This  was  continued  until  the  24th,  when  Gill- 
luore  t«legraphe4l  to  Washington,  *'F(»rt  Sum- 
ter is  toHlay  a  shapeleHs  and  hanuless  mass 
of  ruins.''  '^The  Swamp  Angel"  sent  some 
150-|>ound  shells  that  fell  in  Charleston  —  one 
penetrating  St.  Michaers  Church — and  greatly 
alarmed  the  people.  On  the  fall  of  Sumter, 
the  attack  centred  on  Fort  Wagner ;  and  at 
two  oVltKjk  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  7,  Gen- 
eral Terry,  with  thix'c  thouMAud  troops,  in 
three  columns,  was  about  to  advance  to  aHsuil 
that  strong  fortiHcafi(»n,  when  it  was  found 
that  tlie  Confederates  hiu\  evacuated  it  and 
Battery  Gregg  before  midnight.  During  for- 
ty hours  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  of  iron  ha<l  1»eeu  raine<l  upon 
the  fort.  Dahlgren,  believing  the  channel  to  be 
strewn  with  torpedoes,  did  not  venture  to  pass 
the  silent  forts  with  his  vesNeU  and  apiM'ar  be- 
fore Charlest<in.  Indeed,  Sumter  was  not  dead, 
but  slnnil>ering.  On  the  night  of  Sept.  8  a  por- 
tion of  the  men  of  the  sc|uadn>n  went  in  thirty 
row-1»oats  to  take  possession  of  Sumter.  They 
8ca]e«l  the  ruins,  where,  as  they  sup}H)sed,  the 
deciniate<l  garrison  were  sleeping,  but  were  met 
by  detenniiied  men,  and  repulseil.  They  were 
a8saile<l  not  only  by  the  garrison,  but  by  neigh- 
boring batteries,  a  gunbimt,  and  a  **  ram,''  and 
lost  two  hundreil  men,  four  boats,  and  three 
eolors.  Finally,  on  Oct.  26,  ])erceiviug  the  gar- 
rison moQDtiug  cauuouB  ou  the  southeast  face 


of  Sumt-er,  to  command  Fort  Wagner,  Gillmore 
oi>ened  heavy  rifled  cannons  on  the  former,  which 
soon  reduced  it  to  an  utterly  untenable  ruin. 
Frf»m  that  time  until  near  the  close  of  the  year 
Gillmore  kept  up  an  irregular  Are  ou  Charles- 
ton, when,  seeing  no  prospect  of  the  fleet  enter- 
ing the  harbor,  he  kept  silent.  (See  CharleitOHf 
Evacuation  of,  1865.) 

Charleston,  Defence  of  (1776).  In  the  spring 
of  1776  a  considerable  fleet,  under  Admiral  Sir 
Peter  Parker,  sailed  from  England  with  troops, 
under  Earl  Cornwallis,  to  oj>erate  against  the 
coasts  of  the  Southern  provinces.  This  arma- 
ment joined  that  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  Cape 
Fear.  After  some  marauding  oi>erations  in  that 
regi<m,  the  united  forces  proceeded  to  Charles- 
ton Harbor,  to  make  a  combined  attack  by  land 
and  water  upon  Fort  Sullivan,  on  Sullivan's  Isl- 
and, and  then  to  seize  the  city  and  province. 
The  Southern  patriots  had  cheerfully  responded 
to  the  call  of  Governor  Kutledge  to  come  to  the 
defence  of  Charlesttm,  and  about  six  thousand 
armed  men  were  in  the  vicinity  when  the  enemy 
appeared.  The  city  and  eligible  points  near  had 
been  fortifled.  Fort  Sullivan  was  composed  of 
Palmetto  logs  and  earth,  armed  with  twenty -six 
cannons,  and  garrisoned  by  about  live  hundred 
men,chietly  militia,  under  Colonel  William  Moul- 
trie. It  commanded  the  channel  leading  t<»  the 
town.  General  Charles  Lee.  who  had  been  or- 
dennl  by  Waishington  to  watch  the  movements 
of  Clinton,  had  made  his  wa}^  south wanl,  and 
arrived  at  Charleston  on  the  4rh  of  June,  but 
was  of  no  service  whatever.  Late  in  the  month 
Clinton  had  landtMl  troops  on  I^ong  Island, 
which  was  separated  from  Sullivairs  Island  by  a 
shallow  creek.  There  he  erected  batteries  to 
confront  those  on  Sullivan's  Ixland,  and  awaite<l 
the  signal  for  attack  by  Parker.  It  was  given 
ou  the  morning  of  the  2Hth  (June),  and  a  terri- 
ble storm  of  shot  and  shell  was  poured  ujM)n  the 
fort,  with  very  little  effect,  for  the  spongy  Pal- 
metto logs  would  not  fracture,  and  the  balls 
were  embedded  in  them.  The  conflict  raged  for 
almost  ten  hours  between  the  fort  and  the  fleet, 
and  the  latter  was  terribly  shattenMl.  Mean- 
while Clinton  had  endeavored  to  pass  over  to 
Sullivan's  Island  with  two  thousand  men,  but 
was  kept  back  by  the  determined  troops  under 
Colonel  ThompHon  with  two  cannons  and  deadly 
rifles.  The  lire  from  the  fleet  slackened  at  sun- 
set, and  ceased  at  nine  o'clock.  The  admirars 
flag-ship  (Jirintol)  and  another  wei-e. nearly  a 
wreck.  The  flag-ship  was  jiierced  by  not  less 
than  seventy  balls.  All  but  two  of  the  vess«*ls 
(which  were  destroyed)  withdrew.  The  Brit- 
ish hmt  in  the  engagement  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  men  killed  and  wounded,  while  the 
Americans  lost  but  two  killed  and  twenty-one 
wounded.  Three  days  afterwards  tlie  British 
all  departed  for  New  York ;  and  the  fort,  so 
gallantly  defended,  was  called  Fort  Moultrie  in 
honor  of  its  connnander. 

Charleston,  Kvaci'atiox  of  (1782).  t(M)k  place 
on  Dec.  14.  I^'mHc  had  levelled  the  fortitiea- 
tions  around  the  city,  and  denioliMhed  Fort 
Johnson,  on  St.  John's  Island,  near  by,  on  the 
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morning  of  the  13tb.  Tbo  American  army  slow- 
ly a])pruacbc4l  the  city  that  day,  an<l  at  dawn 
the  next  morning  the  HritUh  marched  to  (riuls- 
den*8  wharf  and  embarked.  An  American  dc- 
t^icbment  took  formal  poHHt'SHion  of  the  town. 
At  three  o'clock  P.M.  General  Greene  e»cort4Hl 
(fovernor  Mathews  and  other  civil  oflicern  to 
the  Town-hall,  the  trotips  gi"ee>ted  on  their  way 
by  cheer8  from  winilows  and  balconies,  and 
even  from  bonHetojis.  Handkerchiefs  waved,  and 
thonsandH  of  voices  exclaimed,  '*(iod  ble88  yon, 
gentlemen!  Welcome!  welcome!"  Hefore night 
the  British  8<inadron  (abont  three  hundred  ves- 
sels) crossed  the  bar,  and  the  last  sail  was  seen 
like  a  white  speck  just  as  the  sun  went  down. 

Charleston,  Evaciatiox  of  (1^05).  When 
Hanlee,  in  cMmnnand  of  the  Confederate  troops  at 
Charleston,  heard  of  the  fall  of  Columbia  (which 
see),  ho  pcrceive<l  the  necessity  for  his  innnedi- 
ate  tliglit,  by  the  only  railway  then  left  open  for 
his  use,  and  of  endeavcuing  to  join  lieaun*gard, 
with  the  remnant  of  Hood's  army  (scti  yaMhrille, 
Bntth  of),  then  making  their  way  into  Nt>rtli 
Can>lina,  where,  .lohnston  was  gathering  all  of 
his  available  forces  in  Sherman's  path.  H:ir- 
dee  at  once  tired  cv»rry  building,  waivhouse,  or 
shed  in  Charleston  stoi-ed  with  cotton,  and  de- 
stroyed as  nnich  other  property  that  might  be 
nsefnl  to  the  Nationals  as  possible.  The  few  re- 
nntining  inhabitants  in  the  city  were  tilled  with 
consternation,  for  the  llames  spread  through  the 
town.  An  explosion  of  gunpowder  shook  the 
city  to  its  foundations  and  killed  full  two  hnn- 
dred  pi'rsous.  Four  whole  scpiares  of  build- 
ings were  consumed.  That  night  (F(*b.  17,  Irtfl.')) 
the  last  of  Hardee's  troops  left  Charleston.  On 
the  following  morning  MsijtU'  Hennessy,  sent 
from  Morris  Island,  raised  th(^  National  llagover 
mined  Foit  Sumter.  The  mayor  surren<lered  the 
city,  and  some  Natioual  troops,  with  negroes  in 
Cbarhiston,  soon  extinguished  the  lianies  that 
threatened  n»  dev<Mir  the  whole  town.  On  that 
day  (Feb.  !*<.  l^iiT))  the  city  of  Charlestcm  was 
*'n*possessed"  by  the  National  governnujut,  with 
«>ver  iVuir  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  a 
largt?  amonnt  <d' gunpowder,  ami  eight  locomo- 
tives and  other  rolling-stock  of  a  railway.  (Gen- 
eral (lillmore  took  ]»ossession  of  the  city,  an<l 
appointed  LieiittMumt-i^olonel  Stewart  L.  Wootl- 
ford  military  govenn»r. 

CharlQston  Founded.     The  first  capital  of 

the  (!olouv  of  South  Carolina  was  erecte«l  on  a 

blutl'  of  the  Ashlev  Ifivi-r;  but  in  Itv*^)  it  was 
• 

abauihuied,  and  a  new  city  founded  on  Oyster 
point,  at  tlu*  juiH'tion  of  the  Ashley  and  Ct>op«?r 
Rivers,  and  named  (.'harles  Town  (now  Charles- 
ton) in  compliment  to  the  king,  Charles  11. 

Charleston  Harbor,  Invasion  of,  hv  Si'an- 

lAlthS  ANIi  FllKNClIMKN.  IMdVoked  by  the  at- 
tack on  St.  Augustine  by  the  South  Carolinians, 
the  Spaniards  titt^'d  out  an  expedition  to  retal- 
iate. It  coiisi.>te<l  of  tive  vessels  of  war,  under 
the  connnand  of  the  Frt>neh  admiral  Le  Fcboure, 
bearing  a  large  body  of  tmops  iVoiu  llavaim.  It 
was  propos<*d  to  contpier  the  province  of  South 
Carolina  and  attach  it  t-o  Spanish  territory  in 
flurida.     The  b<|nadrou  crosm^d  Charleston  J3ar 


(May,  1706),  and  abont  eight  htindrpd  troops 
were  landed  at  different  ]>oint8.  Then  the  com- 
mander made  a  i>ereniptory  demand  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  city,  threatening  to  take  it  by 
storm  in  case  of  refusal.  Governor  Moore,  ap- 
]>rised  of  the  expedition,  was  prepart«d  fur  it. 
When  the  tiag  aiTived  i\ith  the  demand  for  a 
surrender,  he  liad  so  disposed  the  provincial  mi- 
litia and  a  host  of  Indian  warriors  that  it  gave 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  Cart>- 
linians.  Before  the  measenger  had  made  any 
extended  observatimis  he  >va8  dismissetl  with 
the  detiant  reply  that  the  ]>cople  were  ready  to 
meet  the  promised  attack.  That  night  was 
passed  in  quiet ;  but  at  dawn  a  strong  ]>arty  of 
Carolinians  on  the  shore,  led  by  the  governor 
and  Coloind  Khett,  nnide  a  furious  assault  u|H)n 
the  invaders;  killed  many,  captuivd  morL>.  and 
drove  the  rennnint  back  to  their  ships.  Mean- 
while the  little  provincial  navy,  lying  in  the 
harbor,  ])repared  to  atta<rk  the  inva<ling  squad- 
ron, when  the  French  admiral,  amazed  by  this 
display  of  valor,  hoisted  his  anchors  and  tieil  ti» 
sea.  A  French  war-ship,  uninfomietl  of  these 
events,  H4K>n  afterwards  sailed  into  the  liarlxir 
with  troojis,  and  was  captured.  The  victory 
was  complete,  and  the  Spaniards  became  cir- 
cumspect. 

Charlestown  (Mass.)  Burned.  At  the  Ix^gin- 
ning  cd*  the  battle  on  Hunker's  (Breed's)  Hill, 
Charlestown,  a  handsome  village  of  about  four 
hundred  houses,  situ:ited  near  that  eminence. 
W{is,  by  order  of  the  British  commander,  set  tni 
tire.  The  houses  were  chielly  of  wo<mI.  and  in 
a  very  short,  time  the  town  was  euveloi»ed  iu 
llames  and  smoke. 

Charlestown  (Mass.),  Foi'nding  of.  Dis- 
satislied  with  the  situation  at  Salem,  TbonuiH 
(traves,  with  stune  of  the  servants  (»f  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Company  under  his  charge,  re- 
moved to  Mishawun  in  1621),  laid  out  a  town 
in  two -acre  lots,  <Hje  of  which  he  assigned  to 
each  inhabitant,  and  called  the  place  Charles- 
town. 

Charter,  New  K(»yal,  for  MASSACiirsETTs. 

(See  MatiHachtiMvltH.) 

Charter  Oak,  Tiik,  stood  u)>on  the  nortlieni 
slope  of  the  Wyllys  Hill,  in  Hartf<n'd,  a  lu^aa- 
tiful  elevation  on  tht;  south  side  of  Charter  Oak 
Stri'et,  a  few  rotls  east  from  Main  Street.  When 
the  author  visited  and  nuide  a  sketch  of  the  tree 
in  ( )ett>ber,  lf^4H.  it  was  a  "  gnarled  oak  "  indee<1. 
The  trunk  was  twenty-live  teet  in  circumference 
near  the  roots.  A  large  cavity,  about  two  feet 
fnun  the  ground,  was  the  ]dace  of  concealment 
of  the  original  charter  of  Connecticut  fnmi  the 
summer  of  1(>87  until  the  s)>ring  of  1GH9,  when 
it  was  brought  forth,  and  under  it  Connect icnt 
lesnmed  its  eharter  government.  (See  Chartrr 
of  Coniu'ctiviit.)  In  the  year  18<H),  a  daughter  of 
Se<»retary  Wylly«.  writing  to  Dr.  Holmes,  the 
annalist,  said  of  this  tive  :  **  The  tln«t  iidinli- 
itant  of  that  name  [Wyllys]  found  it  standing 
in  the  height  of  its  ftlory.  Age  seems  to  have 
eiiilailed  its  branches,  yet  it  is  not  exctM^led  in 
the  height  of  its  coloring  or  the  richncsa  of  its 
foliage.  The  cavity  which  was  the  asyluni  of  our 
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charter  waa  near  the  roots,  and  Inrfre  enonsb  tc 
admit  achildl  Wit  bin  tlie  Hpace  nf  ei};lit  yean 
that  caritj  haa  cluxed  as  if  it  had  fatHIIed  the 
dtviue  purpone  fur  ivb  cti    t  bad  been  reared 
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Tliia  tree  waa  Mown  down  bj  a  Iieavy  gale  at  a 
little  put  midiiigbt  Aug.  SI,  ISu6.  The  Wytlyo 
Ilitl  has  been  graded  to  a  teri'sce,  catle<l "  Char- 
ter Oak  Place,"  froutiiig  on  old  Charter  Oak 
Street,  niiiiiing  east  fi'oin  Main  Street,  anil  now 
ealled  Cliarter  Oaii  Avenae.  On  the  ttumce,  a 
few  fret  from  the  entrance  to  Charter  Oak  I'lace, 
a  wbit«-inarble  itlub  maiks  the  exact  nput  whore 
the  famoaa  tree  atuod. 

duutar  of  Coim«otloiit.  Sir  E<1mnnd  An- 
dros  waaapiioiiileil  governor-geiiKralof  all  Now 
England  in  I6H6,  and  on  bis  arrival  be  demaiid- 
ed  the  anrrender  of  all  the  colonial  cbarterH  un- 
der bin  jiiriMliction.  Connecticnt  alone  resisted 
the  demand.  The  viceroy  proceeded  to  Ilart- 
fiird  in  the  anliinin  of  1G67  with  an  aT7ne<l  force 
to  seize  tlie  charter  and  exti]ij[iiiiih  the  gnvem- 
ment.  Thia  inuvelneut  secniH  to  have  been  ex- 
pected for  Hcveml  iiionlbs.  On  the  I&th  of  Jnne, 
1637,  the  rii11owin<; entry  w»h  inaile  on  the  Jonr- 
nal  of  the  Conneuiicnt  Assembly:  '-Snndryof 
the  conrt  ilesirinj;  that  the  patent  or  charter 
might  be  brunght  into  the  court,  the  secretarj- 
wnt  for  it,  and  informed  the  governor  and  eonrt 
that  be  bad  the  charter,  nnd  Hbnwed  it  to  ibc 
conrt;  and  the  governor  bid  him  pnt  it  into 
the  box  again  and  lay  it  on  the  table,  and  leave 
the  key  in  the  box,  which  be  did  forthwith." 
Tliia  wiiH  t  Iw  nriginal  charter  granted  by  Cliarles 
II.  (sec  CoamrticKt),  and  wuh  sent  over  in  a  neat 
mahogany  box.  The  recorda  of  the  Asiiembly 
nhow  that  a  duplicate  of  that  charter  was  made 
before  AnilroH  came,  and  thin  fact  offers  an  ex- 
planation cif  the  mysterinns  action  of  the  As- 
aembly.  The  Imx  waa  iinilonbledly  left  on  the 
table,  with  the  key  in  it,  for  wimebiKly  to  take 
the  charter  out  withnnt  the  kiionleilge  or  ap- 
parent conniraiiee  of  the  ConneeticDt  antbori- 
tiea.  Somebody  did  so,  anil  caii«eil  a  dnplicate 
of  the  charter  to  be  made  on  parchment,  when, 
probably,  the  original  charter  was  concealed  in 
the  hollow  tree  from  whence  it  wuH  tnkuii  in 
16S9,  and  the  dnplicate  placed  in  the  box,  so 
tbat  if  AndrM  abould  seize  tba  charter  lie  wonid , 


<t  have  the  original. 


Andms  arrived  at  Hart- 
nen,Oct.31(O.S.),  1637, 
and  fonnd  the  Asmmbly  in  sexsion  iu  the  meet- 
ig-honse.  The  members  received  him  with  the 
unrteay  dne  to  hit>  miik.  He  went  before  tbat 
boily  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  char- 
KT.  Tradition  says  that  it  waa  near  snnset 
vberi  be  entered  the  room.  Adtliate  in  progresa 
ras  pnTjiosely  prolonged  nntil  the  caniUea  were 
I  ghted,  when  the  bui.  containing  the  charter 
niu  brought  ill  and  placed  on  the  table.  A  pre- 
oiicerteit  plan  was  now  execnteil.  Captain  Jo- 
seph Wadswortb,  wbnae  train-bauds  were  near 
o  protect  tlie  Assembly  from  violence,  waa  iu 
he  room.  When  Anilros  put  forth  hts  band  to 
ake  the  charter,  the  lights  were  pnt  out,  and 
he  box  was  carried  away  by  Wndswo^h.  That 
t  was  the  duplicate  cbart4;r  that  Wadnwortli  car- 
led  away  ia  attealetl  by  the  suuio  colonial  rec- 
nla.  An  entry  in  the  Journal  of  the  Assembly 
n  1715  ahowa  that  the  snm  of  "  twenty  shil- 
lings" waa  granted  to  Captain  Wadaworth  "ont 
of  the  colonial  trensnry"  aa  a  token  of  their 
gralcfnl  remembrance  of  "  snch  faithful  and 
good  service"  in  "seeming  the  ifii)i[i<»r«  charter 
of  the  colony  in  a  very  trimblesome  season." 
Probably  it  was  Captain  Wadsworth  who  took 
the  original  ont  of  Ihebox  in  June,  1687,canaeil 
a  dnplicate  copy  to  be  made  of  it,  and  depoaited 
that  original  in  the  hollow  tree  that  preserved 
it.  After  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  the  fall  uf  Andrea  (see  Androi),  the  charter 
wua  taken  from  the  hollow  oak,  and  Connectictit 
resumed  its  charter  government  under  it.  The 
dnplioate  was  iu  the  posaeasiiin  of  Captain  Wads- 
worth  so  lut-e  ss  1698.  AiidroB,  foiled  in  his  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  charter,  caused  Secretary 
Allyn  to  enter  upon  the  journal  a  statenient 
that  the  viceroy,  by  order  of  King  James,  had 
on  tbat  day  (Oct.  31,  I6gj)  taken  into  his  bauds 
the  government  of  Connceticnt,  aunexing  it  t« 
Uaaaiicbugetla  and  other  colonies.  This  record 
concluded  with  the  wonl,iu  bold  letters," Fixis." 
(See  C*oitcr  Oat.) 

Charter  of  Haaaaohusetta  Vacated.     (See 
BaKdoiph,  Edattrd.y  « 

Charter  of  Prlvllegva  toi  New  Natherland. 
The  Dutch  wisely  took  measures  to  encourage  - 
emigration  to  Now  Netlierlaml.  Ily  a  new  "Char- 
ter of  Privileges  and  Exemptions,"  adopted  July 
17, 1640,  pntroonships  were  limited,  for  Ihe  fut- 
ure, to  four  milesoflVontage  on  navigable  waters, 
with  a  depth  of  eight  miles ;  and  every  pi:rsoit 
transporting  himself  and  Itve  others  to  the  col- 
ony waa  allowed  two  hundred  acres  of  land; 
and  such  Tillages  nmt  towns  hh  might  be  formed 
were  to  have  magiatralea  of  their  own  chooaing. 
A  proclamation  was  issued  offering  free  trade 
to  Now  Nelbcrlnuil  (in  the  ahipa  of  the  West 
India  Company)  and  transportation  thither  to 
all  who  wished  to  go;  and  emigrants  were  of- 
fered lands,  liouacs,  cattle,  and  farming  tools  nt 
a  very  nioilerale  annual  rent,  and  a  supply  of 
clothes  and  provisions  on  credit.  At  that  time, 
of  the  ten  largo  patroonabips  originally  estab- 
lished, only  Kfnsselnerwick  remained.  Immi- 
grants, composed  chiefly  of  peisecated  penona 
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or  iuileiitiintil  Hervmits  who  lm<l  Berve<l  out  tlittir 
time  (see  Bedemptionhli),  tlovki^il  into  New  Netli- 
erUud,  nbero  tliey  nii^bt  enjoy  Ti'eedimi  Biieli  oa 
exinted  in  HiilUnil.  Tlivy  came  fnnii  Kcw  Eug- 
Uiiil  and  VirKiiiia,  and  very  soon  there  wag  a 
eouaiilcrable  Etiglinh  uleniont  iu  society  iu  New 
Netlicrkiid. 

Chase,  Judge,  Impraciimiikt  op.  In  the  hch- 
Rion  uf  ColigrexH  in  llin  early  pnrt  of  ItiOi,  it  waa 
tletermiiic<l  by  tiie  leiideni  or  tlio  doniiiinnt,  or 
Detiiocnitic,  jurly  to  impoAeii  Jiiilge  Samuel 
CtiASC,  then  AHwicinte-j  list  ice  of  the  Supremo 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Ho  was  an  ardent 
PeilcnilinI,  and  warmly  atlnclied  to  the  princi- 
ples of  WuHhinf^ton's  adniiniHtratiuii.  At  the 
iustuiGO  (if  Jutni  Kandolph,  of  VirKinia,  Dcinti- 
cnitic  lelKU'r  of  the  Hoiiw  of  Ke  present  at  ives, 
he  waa  imiieaclied  for  his  cuudnct  dntin;;  tliu 
trial  of  CnlloddiT  aiid  Fries,  nilRly  on  political 
grouuds.  Eight  articles  of  impeachment  were 
agrecil  to,  uiust  of  thniii  by  »  striet  party  vole. 
One  was  founded  on  his  conduct  nt  thx  trial  of 
Fries  (seo  fVicn'i  Innurrfetion),  live  on  tliu  trial 
of  Cnllendcr  (sec  Vallmdrr,  J.  T.\  and  two  on  n 
lato  oliargn  to  n  Maryland  grand  jury.  Having; 
been  aiiniinnncd  liy  the  Senate  to  appear  for  trial, 
lie  did  an  (J.in.  2,  ItWu),  and  aaktHl  for  a  delay 
tintll  llie  next  sraaiuti.  The  Ikkdi  wm  lefaiieii, 
ami  lie  was  given  a  month  to  prepare  for  trial. 
Hia  case  excited  much  a>'iiipatliy  and  iiidignn- 
tioi),even  among  the  helter  ineml>«ni  of  the  ad- 
mlnialratton  |uirt j.  His  nge,  hia  Kevolntionary 
arrvices,  awl  hiit  pnni  judicial  character,  all 
plcNded  in  his  favor,  and  not  in  vain,  for  tic  wtis 
ar(|nitte<l.  Tlin  Scimte — thu  triUiiiial  hofore 
which  he  wan  tried — was  presidiMl  over  liy  A.iron 
Burr,  Victr-Presidciit  of  tliu  United  States,  who 
had  relunieilfnimliisiliKlit  wmlh  ward  after  his 
tluel  with  Iluuiilton.  lie  liail  taken  a  sent  in  the 
Seunte,  notwiilistandiug  hiarepntiition  was  per- 
manently hiaatcd  and  an  indictment  for  nmnler 
wuH  iin|M'nilii]g  over  him.  Cliaae'a  trial  Hrrvixl 
toeheck  tlie  overlieariiig  demeanor  of  the  judgea 
ou  the  bench  wliicli  prevailetl  In  bUi  time. 

CI>aact]*Iiii.AXDKK,D.n.,waaliorn  at  Cornish, 
N.  H.,  TM-.  14.  17Tr>;  dittl  at  Jiihilee  College, 
111.,  Sept'  20,  ViSH.  He  gnulaati-d  at  Uartuiout  h 
College  in  ITlk't,  and  waa  onlained  a  iiiinititi'r  of 
tlie  ProtealHiit  EpiKCojial  Church,  in  New  York, 
in  WM.  HiH  firHt  charge  was  at  PoiighkeepHTe, 
on  the  Ilailwiii  River.  He  Inliored  zealonaly  in 
the  mi HHi unary  cause  in  vurioiia  |mrla  of  the 
Slate  of  New  York,  ami  in  1805,  on  account  of 
Ilia  wife's  ill-hi>ait)j,  he  went  to  New  Orleans. 
Ketumiiigto  thcNorthin  I81],hehecii>nun>ctor 
ofachnrchinHartfonl.Cnnn.  In  1817hewent 
to  Ohio,  and  entered  vignroiisly  nixm  the  work 
Afhuitdi)ign)>theCiinrch  in  the  West.  In  1819 
be  was  consocrnteil  bishop,  and,  in  tlii'  midst  of 
Hiiuiy  trials  and  tlifllcnttiea,  be  aiiccciHled  iu 
founding  Kenymi  College  and  (lamhier  Tlieidog- 
ieal  {^■miliary,  in  Ohio,  volleeting,  by  hia  iudivid- 
nal  and  [lerainial  eiertiona,  in  England  and  tliia 
country,  about  |i3(},0(NI  for  the  purpoae.  Intent 
upon  lulxaionary  labor,  he  niovint  fiirther  west, 
and,  iD  \KXa,  he  vaa  cliosen  bisho]!  of  the  ilio- 
SMW  of  Illiuoia.     He  again  visited  Engtand,  and 


collected  al)ont$10,000  foredaeatinnal  pnrpoaM; 
and  ill  1834  he  foinxloil  Jubilee  College,  ttt  Bob- 
iii's  N'est,  lit.,  where  hu  a^wut  the  reoiuiudcr  of 
his  life. 

Chaae,  Salmon  Portiaxd,  atateaman,  was 
bom  at  Curninh,  N.  H.,  Jan.  13,  1808;.  (tied  in 
New  York  city.  May  7, 1873.  When  twelve  yea« 
of  age  he  woa  placed  in  charge  of  hia  uncle, 
Bialiop  Chaae,  iu  Ohio,  who  snperiDteHded  his 
tuition.  He  eutered  Cincinnati  College ;  aud  af- 


ter a  year  there  he  retnmed  to  New  Hampshire 
and  enlen^il  Uartiiionth  College,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  11)26.  He  taught  school  and  sladied  law 
in  WaHhingtou.  D.  C,  and  waa  admitlenl  to  the 
bar  there  in  18i29.  The  next  year  he  went  to 
Cincinnati  to  pructiso  his  pn>fe««ion,  where  he 
became  eminent.  He  prepared  au  edition  of  the 
statutes  of  Ohio,  with  copious  notes,  which  anon 
Hnperaeded  all  othera.  In  1834  he  become  so- 
licitor of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  iu  Cin- 
einniiti.  Arting  an  collnael  for  a  colored  wom- 
an who  wna  claimed  aa  a  alave  (1837),  he  contm- 
verteil  the  authority  of  Congress  to  impose  any 
duties  or  confer  atiy  {wwerH,  in  fugitive-slave 
caaes,ou8tal«  magistrates.  The  name  year,  in  hia 
defeuoe  of  J.  G.  Biniey  (which  aee),  proaecnted 
underaatate  law  forJiarbortngafngitive  slave, 
Mr.  Chaite  BHaeiied  the  ductniie  that  slavery  waa 
local,  and  de]iendentu)ion  state  law  for  existence, 
and  that  the  alleged  slave,  being  in  Ohio,  where 
alavery  did  not  exiat,  was  free.  From  that  time 
he  was  regarded  aa  tlie  great  legal  champion  of 
the  principles  of  the  Ant i-ala very  party.  Heeii- 
t«reil  the  political  Held  in  1841,  on  oi'ganising 
the  "  Lilmrty  party  "  (which  ai-e)  in  Ohio,  and 
was  ever  afternania  active  in  ita  conveiitiMW,as 
well  afl  ill  the  ranks  of  the  oppoaera  of  slavery. 
Tlio  Democrats  of  the  Ohio  Legialntnre  elected 
him  (IMil)  to  a  seat  in  the  Uniteil  Stat««  Senate, 
where  he  opi<osed  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  ami 
(It  her  cnnipnmiise  measures,  and,  on  the  uomina- 
tjon  of  Mr.  Pierce  for  tlic  Preaidency,  be  aepa- 
ml«d  fnnn  the  Demneratio  party.  He  opposed 
the  Kansaa- Nebraska  Bill  (which  see),  and  in 
1H5G  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio.  He  was 
one  of  the  fonnilers  of  the  Republican  party  in 
IKiG,  and  was  governor  until  1859.     In  1861  b« 
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became  Secretary  of  the  Trensiiry  of  tbe  United 
States,  under  President  Lincoln,  and  managed 
the  finances  of  the  nation  with  great  ability 
until  October,  1864,  when  he  was  appointed 
Chief-justice  of  the  United  States  in  place  of 
Judge  Taney,  deceased.  In  that  capacity  he 
prended  at  the  trial  of  President  Johnson  in 
the  spring  of  1868.  Being  dissatisfied  with  the 
action  of  the  Republican  majority  in  Congress, 
Mr.  Chase  was  proposed,  in  1868,  as  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  President.  He  was  willing  to 
accept  the  nomination,  but  received  only  four 
out  of  six  hundred  aud  sixty-three  vot-es  in  the 
convention.  He  then  withdrew  fnmi  the  politi- 
cal field,  but  in  1872  ho  opposed  the  re-election 
of  General  Grant  to  the  Presidency. 

ChajBe,  Samukl,  was  born  in  Somerset  Coun- 
ty, Md.,  April  17,  1741 ;  died  June  19, 1811.  Ad- 
mitte^l  to  the  bar  in  1761,  he  entered  upon  the 
pnictice  of  law  at  Annapolis,  and  he  soon  rose 
to  distinction.  He  was  twenty  years  a  member 
of  the  Colonial  Legislature ;  was  a  strong  op- 
lM)8«?r  of  the  Stamp  Act ;  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence ;  and  a  delegate  to  the 
Continental  Congress  (1774-79).  In  1776  he  was 
a  fellow-commissioner  of  Franklin  and  Carroll 
to  seek  an  alliance  with  the  Canadians,  and 
was  efficient  in  changing  the  sentiments  of 
Mar>'land  in  favor  of  independence,  so  as  to  au- 
thorisse  him  and  his  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Declaration,  which  he  signed.  In  1783  Mr.  Chase 
was  sent  to  England,  as  agent  for  Maryland,  to 
redeem  a  large  sum  of  money  intrusted  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  |650,000  of  which  was  finally 
i-ecovered.  From  1791  to  1796  he  was  chief-jus- 
tice of  his  state,  and  was  a  warm  supporter  of 
the  ail  ministrations  of  Washington  and  Adams. ! 
In  1804  he  was,  at  the  instance  of  John  Ran- 
dolph, his  political  opponent,  impeached  for  his 
conduct  in  the  trial  of  Fries  (see  Friea^s  Insur- 
rection) and  Callonder.  He  was  acquitted  by 
the  Seuate,  sitting  as  a  high  court  of  impeach- 
ment. Judge  CluiMe  possessed  a  somewhat  iras-  ; 
cible  temper,  aud  was  sometimes  overbearing  as 
a  judge,  but  was  honest,  learned,  able,  and  patri- 
otic. 

Chatham,  Pitt  created  Eakl  of.  When 
Pitt  resigned  the  seals  of  ofiico  (1761)  there  was 
great  public  discontent.  Bute  soon  felt  it,  and 
he  said  to  a  friend,  *'  1  am  no  stranger  to  the 
language  held  in  this  city — *Onr  darling's  res- 
ignation is  owing  to  Lonl  Bute,  and  he  must 
answer  for  all  the  consequences.^ '^  The  king, 
too,  felt  unpleasant  forebodings.  He  showered 
kind  wonls  npon  the  retiring  statesman,  and  of- 
fereil  to  confer  a  title  of  honor  npon  him,  but  it 
was  then  declined.  He  accepted  for  his  wife 
the  hononiry  title  of  Baroness  of  Chatham,  with 
a  pension  for  her,  her  husband,  and  their  eldest 
son  of  115,000  a  year.  Pitt  remained  in  retire- 
ment until  1766,  when  he  was  created  Viscount 
Chatham  and  called  to  the  head  of  public  af- 
fairH.  He  formed  a  cabinet  of  heterogeneous 
materials,  which  Burke  wittily  described  as  ^'  a 
piece  of  diversified  mosaic,  a  tesselated  pave- 
ment without  cement  —  hero  a  bit  of  black 
stone,  there  a  bit  of  white — patriots  and  cour- 


tiers, king's  friends  and  republicans,  Whigs  and 
Tories,  treacherous  friends  and  open  enemies — 
a  very  curious  show,  but  utterly  unsafe  to  touch 
and  unsure  to  stand  upon.''  Pitt's  elevation  to 
the  peerage  injured  his  popularity.  Chester- 
field said,  *'Pitt  hiis  gone  to  the  hospital  of  in- 
curable statesmen '' — the  House  of  Lords. 

Chatham's  Conciliation  Scheme.  After 
long  absence  from  Parliament,  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham (William  Pitt)  appeai-ed  early  in  the  year 
1775,  and  proposed  an  address  to  the  king  ad- 
vising the  recall  of  the  troops  from  Bostim.  It 
was  rejected ;  but  petitions  for  conciliation  flow- 
ed in  from  all  the  gi'eat  tra<ling  and  manufac- 
turing towns  in  the  kingdom,  for  they  felt  the 
severe  pressure  of  the  operations  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  (which  se«).  In  February,  1775, 
Chatham  brought  forward  a  bill  which  required 
a  full  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  colo- 
nists of  the  supremacy  and  superintending  power 
of  Parliament,  hut  provided  that  no  tax  should 
ever  be  levied  on  the  Americans  except  by  con- 
sent of  the  colonial  assemblies.  It  also  con- 
tained a  provision  for  a  congress  of  the  colonies 
to  make  the  required  acknowledgment ;  and 
to  vote,  at  the  same  time,  a  free  grant  to  the 
king  of  a  certain  perpetual  revenue,  to  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Parliament.  It  was  reject4*d, 
two  to  one,  at  the  first  reading.  (See  Sorth^s 
Scheme.) 

Chattahoochee,  Passage  of  the.  On  the 
morning  of  July  3, 1864,  General  Johnston's  Con- 
federate army  passed  in  haste  through  Marietta, 
Ga.,  and  on  towards  the  Chattahoochee  River, 
a  deep  aud  ra]>id  stream,  closely  followed  by 
Sherman  with  the  National  army,  who  hoped  to 
strike  his  antagonist  a  heavy  blow  while  he 
was  crossing  that  stream.  By  quick  aud  skil- 
ful movements,  Johnston  passed  the  Chattahoo- 
chee without  much  molestation  and  made  a 
stand  behind  intrenchraents  on  its  left  bank. 
Again  Sherman  made  a  successful  flanking 
movement.  Howard  laid  a  pontoon  bridge  two 
miles  above  the  ferry  where  the  Confederates 
crossed.  Demonstrations  by  the  rest  of  the 
Natitmals  made  Johnston  abandon  his  position 
and  retreat  to  another  that  covered  Atlanta. 
The  left  of  the  Confederates  rented  on  the  Chat- 
tahm»chee  and  their  right  on  Peach-Ti-ee  Creek. 
There  the  two  armies  rested  some  time.  On 
July  10,  or  sixty-five  days  after  Sherman  put 
his  army  in  motion  southward,  he  was  master 
of  the  country  north  and  west  of  the  river  on 
the  banks  of  which  he  was  reposing  —  nearly 
one  half  of  Georgia — and  had  accomplished  the 
chief  object  of  the  campaign,  uamely,  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  National  lines  from  the  Ten- 
nessee to  the  Chattahoochee. 

Chattanooga  abandoned  ^  the  Confed- 
erates (1863).  The  Army  of\the  Cumberland, 
under  Kosecrans,  after  crossing  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  in  pursuit  of  the  Confinlerates  under 
Bragg,  was  stretched  along  the  Tennessee  River 
from  a  point  above  Chattanooga  a  hundred  miles 
westward.  Rosecrans  determined  to  cross  that 
stream  at  different  points  and,  closing  arouud 
Chattanooga,  attempt  to  crush  or  starve  the  Con- 
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fodorate  army  there.  Oeiiernl  Ilaxen  iraa  nenr 
HHTrUuii'it,  abuvu  Clmtlaniiii);ii  (Aiij;.  21)).  Hu 
bail  made  kI»w  mnTvlieit,  diniiliiyiiij;  cHDiii-tireii 
nt  (liffiti'eiit  [wilits,  mid  i-uiisiiig  the  lircccu  re^i- 
iiiouts  of  Ilia  uoiauiaiiil  ti>  a|i|H-;ii'  like  tli«  ntl- 
VAiice  of  1111  iinnii-iiiw  nniiy.  Uti  tlie  iimniiiiK 
iil'Aiig.UlNiitiiiiiiilurHllery  iiiii1«r  Wilder,  iiluiit- 
cil  uii  the  iiuiiiiituiii-isiile  ncruhH  the  river,  o))pu- 
Hite  Cliattiiii(iU|;H,  setit  ivreAiiilii);  nhHIs  uvei- 
iliut  tunu  uiid  nniiiiiK  llrtigR'M  tnii>|ia.  The  Int- 
Inr  trw  startled  by  u  sciiw  o(  iTiiuiedint*<  daii- 
gur ;  Biiil  wlieii,  mhiii  iifterwanh).(}eii»i'iiU  Thiim- 
HH  and  Mc<'ui>k  crusH«il  tliuTeuiienHui  nitli  their 
corpH  anil  tnuk  itUKwiwIvii  uf  thu  [insAes  of  Look- 
uut  Muuiituhi  (111  ])rutrj;'H  flank,  nud  Crittenden 
tiHtk  jKiHt  ut  Wuiihutehie,  in  LookiDit  Vnlley, 
nearer  the  river,  llie  Confeiteratett  Hbamloiieil 
(;liattauiH>^a.  |hiMed  thnnij;h  tho  RiipH  of  Mih- 
Hiouai-iea  lUdj^'.  and  fiieainiied  un  Chirkaiituii- 
ga  Crn^k,  near  l^ifuyerlt^,  hi  northeni  Geor- 
gia, there  tii  meet  fX]H-eted  Xnlioiiitl  fiii'i:efl 
nhen  premiiiitr  Ihriin);!)  tlit)  chim  of  I^okmil 
Munnlaiii  ami  threatening  their  rimimiinicii- 
tionH  with  IMlloii  ami  Kesiica.  Fn.m  the  lolly 
Himiniit  of  LiHikoiit  Mouiitain  Oittenden  hud 
Keen  the  ri'lretit  of  Itni^K'  He  ini mediately  li'd 
hiH  furi'ea  into  the  Chutlnnuiitja  Viilley  and  en- 
cauiiieil  at  KosM'a  Oup,  in  Missiunaries  Itiilgi', 
within  thnn;  miles  of  the  town. 

Cliaimcey,  Is.»a('.  wns  horn  iil  Klni'k  Rock, 
Conn.,  feh.  ao,  177U;  died  in  \Vii»hiiij;1on,  Jiin. 
■27,  W40.  In  early  life  he  was  in  the  menhaiit 
Iter  vice,  nnd  couiiiiaiideil  n  fliip  nt  the  naa  of 
ninnlivii  yearn.  IJo  iiuiilc  wvi^ral  voyaK'^s  to 
Ibe  EDHt  liidien  in  the  Rbipn  ufJ.J.  Asl'ir.  In 
17US  hf  wiw  made  n  lieutenant  ..f  the  navy,  and 
wiw  aclin)t  ea|itaiii  of  ttiu  rhv-aiHiitc  in  I'^K. 
Ho  heennie  nniHtur  in  Mnv.  WH,  and  rnptaiii  in 
imX.     During  tlm  War  "of  lril3-l.')  he   nus  in 
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nenu  gqiiadroii,  and,  with  C'onanl  ShRl«>r,  necn- 
tiuled  a  livaty  with  Alttiura.  lu  IBM  bu  was 
naval  e<niiiniftii(Hi<:r  ut  Waahingtuu,  and  the 
name  fnini  IKGI  nutil  his  death.  Commodore 
Chaiiucey's  reiuuius  were  interred  iu  the  Cun- 


ndoftliPAmerii'nn  naval  force 
Ontario,  where  he  ijorfnrnie.l  .-fH.-ien 
After  that  war  ho   uunimaiiiled  llie  Meiliter 


p;i'rHainnn1  Bnryini!;-gri>iind  at  Washinntoi 

ill  tlio  lieud  iii'  hix  urave  utanila  a  fine  «hil<;- 

inurldr  nioniLiiii'ut.  Hnitably  inHoribed. 

Cherokee  Alphabet  A  native  Chernki-e 
( Se-i|noy-!ili ),  whom  ihe  white  ]>cn])1e  ealW 
lietirf;i'  Oni-^H.  and  who  was  ifjniimnt  of  any 
lancinijte  bnl  hiH  own,  Htein}(  iMHika  in  the  iiiiii- 
sionury-M'hdolH,  uiid  lieing  tidd  that  the  clior- 
ni'tcra  rt-iimieiitrd  the  wonla  of  the  it|inkrn 
I'^iikHkIi  laiiKiiiiKe,  riiliei-lviNl  the  idea  of  form- 
ing a  wrilli-n  hintinaKc  for  Ida  (Kople.  He  linit 
niadt'  a  aeiiarute  ehiiraeler  for  eucli  word.  Itnt 
this  nnide  ilie  nhide  matter  loo  vuhindnoiiH, 
and  he  iiinde  a  Kvllabii;  aI)ihubot  of  eiehty-flvi^ 
I'hiiriii'terx.     It  wim  hoi>i)  tiacirlaineil  that  Ihix 

;js  sntlieirni,  even  for  the  i;o|iions  laugnage  of 

I'l'hel'.ikee^. 

Cherokee  Towns  Bunied(lTi^l).  TheCher- 
:.'i'.<  hnvinc  made  a  lio^tile  inciirHion  into  tin- 
int'ly-aix  liiHlriet,  ill  SimthCarollmi.innnlerfd 
ioiiie  faiiiilieii,  and  biiniet)  M-venil  lionRea,  (.ien- 
■riil  Andrew  rirkitiM,  at  tU«  bfiid  of  iiIhwI  fimv 
inndnil  iiionntdl  militia,  jiciietrated  into  their 
'tmiitiy,  anil,  in  fonrteen  daya,  hnrnod  thirlepn 
uwn.4  and  vilhiKi-a,  kitli-d  more  than  forty  bar- 
lai'iana.  and  toi'k  a  nninlwr  of  ]iriiiont-ni,  with- 
nii  hmiii>;a  man. 

Cherokee  War.     While  tlio  Chrrokre*  whn 
ii'comiianied  (he  «\peili[ion  agidnnt  Fori  Pa- 
in \7'«<  H-eru  retMniiiig  homo  alnn);  llii' 
ina  uu  the  weateru  bunlen  of  Virjjiuia 
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and  the  Carol! nas,  they  quarrelled  with  the  set- 
tlers, and  several  white  men  and  Indians  were 
killed.  Some  Chen)kee  chiefs  were  sent  to 
Charleston  to  arrange  the  dispute,  when  they 
were  treated  almost  with  contempt  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina.  This  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  an  invasion  of  the  Cherokee  country 
by  Governor  Littleton  (October,  1759)  with  1500 
men,  contributed  by  Virginia  and  the  Caroli- 
nas,  who  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  mur- 
derers of  the  English.  He  found  the  Cherokees 
rea4ly  for  war,  and  was  glad  to  make  the  iusub- 
onlination  of  his  soldiers  and  the  prevalence  of 
small-pox  among  them  an  excuse  for  leaving 
the  country.  He  accepted  twenty -two  Indian 
hostages  as  security  for  peace  and  the  future 
delivery  of  the  murderers,  and  retired  in  haste 
and  confusion  (June,  1760).  These  hostages, 
which  included  sevenil  chiefs  and  warriors, 
were  placed  in  Fort  St.  George,  at  the  head  of 
the  Savannah  River.  The  Cherokees  attempted 
their  rescue  as  s<K)n  as  Littleton  and  his  ar^y 
had  gone.  A  soldier  was  wounded,  when  his 
cimipanions.  in  fiery  auger,  put  all  the  hostages 
t4>  death.  The  Cherokee  nation  was  aroused  by 
the  outrage.  They  beleaguered  the  fort,  and 
war -parties  sccmrged  the  frontiers.  The  As- 
sembly of  South  Carolina  voted  1000  men  and 
offered  £25  for  every  Indian  scalp.  North  Car- 
olina voted  a  similar  provision,  and  authorized 
the  holding  of  Indian  captives  as  slaves.  Gen- 
eral Amherst,  petitioned  for  assistance,  detach- 
e<l  1200  men,  chiefly  Scotch  Highlanders,  for  the 
purpose,  under  Colonel  Montgomery,  with  or- 
ders to  chastise  the  Cherokees,  but  to  return  in 
time  for  the  next  campaign  against  Canada. 
Montgomery  left  Charleston  early  in  April,  with 
regular  and  provincial  troops,  and  laid  waste  a 
portion  of  the  Cherokee  country.  They  were 
not  subdued.  The  next  year  Colonel  Grant 
led  a  stronger  force  against  them,  burned  their 
towns,  desolated  their  fields,  and  killed  many 
of  tlieir  warriors.  Then  the  Indians  humbly 
sued  for  peace  (June,  1761),  and  were  ever  after- 
wards comparatively  quiet. 

Cherokees.  This  Indian  nation,  inhabiting 
the  hilly  regions  of  Georgia,  Western  Carolina, 
and  Northern  Alabama,  were  called  the  Moun- 
taineers of  the  South.  They  were  among  high 
hills  and  fertile  valleys,  and  have  ever  been 
more  susceptible  of  civilization  than  any  of  the 
Indian  tribes  within  the  domain  of  the  Uuit'ed 
States.  They  were  the  determined  foes  of  the 
Shawnoese,  and,  aft«r  many  conflicts,  drove 
those  fugitives  back  to  the  Ohio.  They  united 
with  the  Carolinians  and  Catawbas  against  the 
Tnscaroras  in  1711,  but  joined  the  great  Indian 
league  against  the  Carolinians  in  1715.  The 
Cherokees  and  the  Five  Nations  had  bloo<ly 
contests  for  a  long  time ;  but  the  EngliHh  ef- 
fected A  reconciliation  between  them  about  the 
year  1750,  when  the  Cherokees  became  the  al' 
lies  of  the  British  against  the  French,  and  al- 
lowed the  former  to  buihl  forts  on  their  do- 
main. Abont  that  time  they  were  at  the  height 
of  their  power,  and  inhabited  sixty-four  vil- 
lages along  the  streams ;  but  soon  afterwards 
nearly  one  half  the  population  were  swept  off 


by  the  small-pox.  The  Cherokees  assisted  in 
the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne  in  1758 ;  but  their 
unruly  conduct  on  the  bonlers  of  Virginia  caused 
collisions  between  them  and  the  white  settlers, 
and  some  of  the  Cherokees  were  slain.  They 
retaliated  by  desolating  the  frontiers  of  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas,  and  for  three  years  a  war 
between  the  races  ensued.  Peace  was  |)erma- 
nently  established  m  1761.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion the  Cherokees  adhered  to  the  British,  bnt 
were  afterwards  reconciled  to  the  Americans 
by  treaties  made  in  1785  and  1791.  They  \vei*e 
friends  of  the  United  States  in  the  War  of  1812, 
and  helped  to  subjugate  the  Creeks.  Civiliza- 
tion took  root  among  them  and  produced  con- 
tention, a  portion  of  them  wishing  to  adhere  to 
their  former  mode  of  living,  while  others  wish- 
ed to  engage  in  the  industries  of  civilized  life. 
They  were  so  absolutely  divided  in  sentiment 
that  in  1818  a  portion  of  the  nation  emigrated 
to  w^ild  land  assigned  to  them  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  Cherokees,  in  turn,  had  ceded 
large  portions  of  their  lands,  and  their  domain 
was  mostly  confined  to  northern  Georgia.  They 
were  then  making  rapid  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion ;  but  the  Georgians  coveted  their  lands, 
and  insisted  upon  their  removal  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  Finally,  in  1838,  they  were  all 
(twenty-seven  thoiuand)  removed  to  a  reser- 
vation (now  known  as  the  Indian  Territory) 
west  of  Arkansas,  excepting  about  one  thou- 
sand, who  remained,  undisturbed,  in  North  Car- 
olina. A  feud  that  had  long  existed  among 
them  was  healed  in  18.^,  and  they  lived  har- 
moniously and  prospered  until  a  portion  of 
them  were  seduced  by  agents  of  the  "  Confed- 
erates'^  in  the  late  Civil  War  to  take  up  arnlH 
against  the  government.  It  was  a  disastrous 
movement.  Their  country  was  ravaged,  and 
losses  amounting  to  full  two  million  dollars  were 
incurred.  Their  slaves  were  emancipated,  and 
they  were  required  to  give  a  portion  of  their 
lands  to  the  frecdmen  among  them.  The  Cher- 
okees now  number  about  fifteen  thousand  souls, 
and  their  share  of  the  Indian  Territory  com- 
prises about  five  million  acres,  of  which  two 
thirds  is  unfitted  for  cultivation.  The  Chero- 
kee nation  is  divided  into  seven  families,  or 
clans,  and,  as  among  the  Iroquois,  members 
of  the  same  family  are  not  allowed  to  inter- 
marry. 

Cherokeea  and  G^eorgian&  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  administration  of  President  Jack- 
son the  Georgians  renewed  their  demand  for 
the  removal  of  the  Cherokee  nation  fn>m  their 
state.  The  Cherokees  were  yet  powerful  in 
numbers,  and  were  then  considerably  advanced 
in  the  arts  and  customs  of  civilization.  They 
had  churches  and  schools  and  a  print ing-pross, 
issuing  a  newspaper;  and  they  were  disposed 
to  defend  their  rights  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  their  white  neighbors.  President 
Jackson  favored  the  Georgians,  and  the  white 
people  then  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the 
lands  of  the  Cherokees.  Trouble  ensued,  and 
the  southern  portion  of  the  republic  was  men- 
aced with  civil  war  for  a  while.  The  United 
States  troops  had  been  withdrawn  from  Geor- 
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f^sxj  and  the  national  government  offered  no  ob- 
Ktiieic  to  tlie  forcible  Heizure  of  the  Indian  ter- 
litory  by  the  Georgians.  Some  missionaries 
laboring  among  the  Cherokees  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned  for  residing  in  their  country 
(contrary  to  the  hiws  of  the  state,  and  for  refus- 
ing to  take  an  outh  of  allegiance  io  Georgia. 
The  Cherokees  then  numbered  l>etween  four- 
teen and  fifteen  thonsand  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  matter  in  dispute  was  adjudicated 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stat'CS^and 
ou  March  \iO^  1832,  that  tribunal  decided  against 
the  claims  of  the  Georgians.  The  G€M)rgianS; 
still  favon»d  by  the  President,  resented  tliis  de- 
cision. An  amicable  settlement  was  finally  ar- 
rived at;  and,  in  IfKiS,  under  the  mild  coercion 
of  Major-general  \V.  Scott  and  several  thousjiud 
troops,  the  Cherokees  left  their  beautiful  coun- 
try in  Georgia  with  sorrow,  and  went  to  wild 
lands  assigned  them,  well  towanls  the  eastern 
sloi>es  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  they  3'et 
remain,  with  Choctaws,  Creeks,  and  others  for 
their  neighbors.  Again  the  swelling  tide  of 
westward-Howiiig  civilization  is  beating  against 
their  bonlers.     (S4»e  Indian  Territory.) 

Cherokees  and  the  Civil  War.  John  Rosa, 
the  renowned  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokees, 
who  had  led  them  wisely  for  almost  forty  years, 
took  a  decided  stand  against  the  Secessionists. 
He  issued  a  prtK'lamation  ( May  17,  1861 ),  in 
which  he  reminded  his  ]>eople  of  their  treaty 
obligations  with  tlie  United  States,  and  urged 
them  to  be  faithful  to  them,  and  to  tuke  no 
part  in  the  stirring  events  of  the  day.  Ihit  he 
and  his  loyal  associates  among  the  Cherokees 
and  Creeks  wen*  overborne  by  the  tide  of  se- 
cession and  insurrection,  and  were  swept  on, 
j)owcrh*8»,  by  tlie  current.  The  betrayal  (if  the 
United  States  troops  by  General  Twiggs  into 
the  hands  of  the  Texas  authorities  left  their 
territory  on  the  side  of  tiiat  state  open  to  inva- 
sion. False  runuu'S  continually  disturbed  them. 
Tiicir  neighb(»i*s,  and  the  wild  tribes  on  their 
borders,  were  rallying  to  the  standard  of  the 
Confederates.  The  National  troops  in  Missouri 
could  not  check  the  rising  insurrection  there. 
The  chief  nuMi  of  thi;  ('herokees  held  a  mass- 
met^ting  at  Tahlequah  in  August,  when,  with 
great  unanimity,  tliey  di'clared  their  alle^^iance 
to  t  lie  **  Confederate  States.'*  Ro«*s  still  held  out, 
but  was  finally  compelled  to  yield.  At  a  coun- 
cil held  on  Aug.  ^0,  he  reconnn<'nded  the  sever- 
ance of  the  conne<'t  ion  with  the  National  govern- 
ment. Ross's  wife,  a  young  and  well-e<lucated 
woman,  still  held  out ;  and  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  raise  a  Confederate  flag  over  the  coun- 
cil-house, she  op]N>sed  the  act  with  so  nnicli 
spirit  that  the  Secessionists  desisted.  During 
the  Civil  War  the  Cherokees  suflered  much. 
The  ConfiMlerates  would  not  trust  Ross,  for  his 
Uniiin  feelings  were  very  apparent.  When,  in 
la&i,  they  were  alxmt  to  arrest  him,  he  and  his 
family  escaped  to  the  North,  and  resided  in 
Philadelphia  for  a  while. 

ChQidkeefl,  £ni>  of  War  with  the.    In  170)1 
n  new  ex])edition  was  made  int<»  the  country  of 
.the  hostile  Cherokees  by  a  Highland  regiment 


^ 


under  Colonel  Grant.  The  Indians  were  nab- 
dued,  and  humbly  sned  for  peace.  This  ii'as 
granted  on  the  sole  condition  that  they  shonld 
tiring  four  warriors  to  be  shot  at  the  head  of 
the  Knglish  army,  or  furnish  four  greea  In- 
dian scalps,  within  twenty  days.  An  old  chief, 
long  known  for  his  attachment  to  the  English, 
]>ersonally  applied  to  Governor  Boll  and  pro- 
cured a  relinquishment  of  this  barbarons  de- 
nmnd.  Peace  was  established  without  further 
bloodshed. 

Cherokees,  Treaty  with  the  (1721).  When, 
early  in  1721 ,  Governor  Francis  Nicholson  arrived 
in  South  Carolina,  he  proceeded  to  take  meas- 
ures for  securing  the  i>eace  of  the  colony.  He 
tried  to  cultivate  the  good-will  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Indians  in  Florida.  He  also  held  a  confer- 
ence with  the  chiefs  of  thirty -seven  diflferent 
cantons  of  Cherokees.  He  gave  them  presents, 
smoked  with  them  the  pii>e  of  i>eace,  marked  the 
boundaries  of  the  lands  between  them  and  the 
English  settlers,  regulated  weights  and  meas- 
ures, and  appointed  an  agent  to  snperintend 
their  atlairs.  He  then  concluded  a  treaty  of 
commerce  and  peace  with  the  Ci'eeks. 

Cherokees,  The  AT  V  with  the  (1730).  Abont 
the  year  17;W  the  projects  vf  the  French  for  unit- 
ing Canada  and  Louisiana  by  a  cordon  of  posts 
through  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys  began 
to  bo  developed.  To  counteract  this  scheme,  the 
British  wished  to  convert  the  Indians  on  the 
fnmtiers  into  allies  or  subjects,  and,  to  this  end, 
to  make  with  them  treaties  of  union  and  alli- 
ance. The  Bri  t  ish  government  accordingly  soot 
out  Sir  Alexander  Cumming  to  conclude  such  a 
treaty  with  the  powerful  Cherokees  on  the 
western  border  of  South  Carolina.  They  occu- 
pied the  region  about  the  head-waters  of  the 
Savannah  Kiver  and  back  among  the  moun- 
tains; and  it  was  estiumted  that  they  could 
then  ]nit  six  thousand  warriors  in  the  Held. 
In  A])ril,  17:{0,  Sir  Alexander  met  the  chief  war- 
riors of  all  the  Cherokee  towns  in  council ;  in- 
formed them  by  whose  authority  ho  was  sent ; 
demanded  fr<un  them  an  acknowle<lgment  of 
King  George  as  their  sovereign,  and  a  promise 
of  their  olHulience  to  his  authority.  The  chiefs, 
falling  on  their  knees,  promiseil  fidelity  and 
obedience.  By  their  consent.  Sir  Alexander 
nominated  Moytoy,  one  of  their  l)eBt  leaders, 
c<munander- in -chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
They  bnuight  a  nide  crown,  five  eagles*  tails, and 
four  scal]>s  of  their  enemies  to  Sir  Alexander, 
and  desired  him  to  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  the 
king  when  he  should  n^turn  to  England.  Six 
of  the  chiefs  went  to  England  with  Sir  Alex- 
ander, and,  standing  before  his  mi^t^ty,  they 
pnmiised,  in  the  name  of  their  nation,  eternal 
tidelity  to  the  EngliHli.  A  treaty  was  drawn  up 
and  signed  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Lords  Coni- 
missionei*s  of  Trade  and  Plantations  (which 
see)  on  one  side,  and  to  which  the  marks  and 
tokens  of  the  chiefs  were  affixed.  The  chiefs 
were  amazed  at  the  magnificence  of  the  British 
court  and  nation.  They  said :  "  We  came  hith- 
er naked  and  p(M>r  as  the  worms  of  the  earth ; 
but  you  have  everything;  and  we  that  have 
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Dtitbiii);  raitst  lov«  yon,  aud  irill  never  break 
tli«  cliuin  of  frieudisliip  wliich  U  butneen  iiH." 
Tliey  retiirneil  to  Carolina  witli  Robert  Joliii- 
aon,  nliu  c&iiie  vith  a  comniiisiou  uh  i;uvernor. 
Cherokew.  Tkeatv  with  the  (1785).  By  a 
treaty  concliideil  at  Hopewell,  on  tlje  Keowee, 
between  the  UnUed  Stattss  Com  mi  bhi  oners  aud 
(be  heml  men  and  wBiTiors  of  nil  the  Chero- 
Icees,  these  barbarian  represeiitativeB,  for  them- 
aclveH  and  their  respective  tribes  and  towns, 
ackiiowled;!;ed  all  the  Chemkees  to  ho  nuiler 
tbe  pmtmlion  of  the  Unileil  States.  Tlie 
iMioudnries  of  their  hniiting-gronnds 
lleil;  several  imitual  and  jiacitlc  conditions 
were  agreed  n|>oii ;  an<l  a  siilpniii  pleilge  wo 
mniln  Ihnt  "  Ihe  hardiet  stmnUl  be  bnried, 
and  that  the  peace  re-eslablished  should  "  he 

CbeiokMB,WARwm{Tiii!(17TI)).  TheChero- 
keen  serimisly  tbrent-eiit'd  tlie  frontier  of  Sontta 
Carolina  in  1776.  As  Iheie  Indians  were  ttie 
dreail  of  the  frontier  sctllers  of  Genrgia,  Nortii 
Carolina,  and  Virginia,  tbene  three  states  joined 
in  Ibe  defifnce  of  Simth  Carolina.  Colonel  An- 
ilrrw  Williainsiin  Ie<l  an  expedition  into  the 
Clieroiiee  country,  destroyed  all  their  settle- 
ments eostwanl  of  tbe  Appalachian  Honntahis, 
and  effectually  brought  the  natives  to  submis- 
sion. Tliis  conqni'St  was  effected  between  Jnly 
15  Mid  Oct.  11,  1776.  A  military  work  named 
Fort  Bntledge  was  erected  in  Ihe  Cherokee 
country  and  garrisoned  by  two  Independent 
com  panics. 

Cbany  Tall«y,  MASSACnn  at.  DiiHnf;  a 
heavy  storm  of  sleet  on  Nov.  11, 1778,  a  bftiid  of 
Indians  and  Tories— 'the  fornit^r  led  by  Bmnt, 
and  tbe  latter  by  Walter  N.  Bntler,  son  of  Colo- 
iielJoliu  Bntler— fell  upon  Cherry  Valley,  Ot- 
sego Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  ninniercil  thirty -two  of 
the  )nhabitaiil«,  mostly  women  and  children, 
with  siiteeii  soldiers  of  a  little  garrison  there. 
Nearly  forty  men,  women,  and  children  were 
carried  away  captives.  Bntler  was  tbe  arch- 
fiend on  this  occasion,  and  would  listen  to  no 
appeals  from  Brant  for  mercy  on  the  innocent 
and  helpless.  The  cnptives  were  led  awny  in 
tbe  dnrkiiera  and  a  cold  storm ;  and  when  they 
rested  they  were  huddled  together,  half  uaknl, 
with  no  shelter  but  the  leaficKs  trees,  and  uo 
resting-place  hut  the  wet  gronM<t.  | 

ChaBapMiketuidIiSOpard.Tii](.  InthesprinK 
of  1807  n  small  British  xquadron  liiy  (as  they  had 
lately)  in  AniRricnii  waters,  near  tliu  nioutb  of 
Cbesii[ie](ke  Bay,  watching  some  French  frig- 
ates blockaded  at  Annapolis.  Three  of  the  crew 
of  one  of  the  British  vessels  (l^eliimpHi)  and  one 
of  another  (Ealifar)  hail  deserted,  and  enlisted 
on  board  the  triiited  States  frigate  Chaiipeakr, 
lying  at  tbe  Washington  navy-yard.  The  Brit- 
ish minister  nnide  a  formal  demand  for  tlieir 
mrreuder.  The  United  States  govomment  re- 
fuiKN]  compliance,  because  it  was  nscertniued 
that  two  of  them  (ciibircd)  were  nntivea  of  Ibe  , 
United  States,  and  there  was  strong  presump- ' 
tiv«  evidence  that  the  third  one  was,  likewise. 
Tbe  commodore  of  the  Dritisb  sqnnilmn  took 
Um  matter  into  bis  own  bauds.   The  Ckaapeake, 


going  to  sea  on  the  morning  of  Jnne  93,  1807, 
l>earing  the  pennant  of  Commodore  Barron,  was 
intercepted  by  the  British  frigate  Leopard,  whose 
coiumnuder,  hailing,  infomied  the  commodore 
that  he  hud  a  desiutch  for  him.  A  British  boat 
bearing  a  lieutenant  came  alongside  the  Chem- 
ptate.  Tbe  offlcer  was  politely  receiveil  by  Bar- 
ron, in  his  CHliin,  wben  the  former  presented  a 
demand  from  the  capt«in  of  the  Ltopard  to  allow 
the  bearer  to  muster  the  crew  of  the  Ckfiapaikf, 
that  he  might  select  and  carry  away  the  al- 
leged deserters.  The  demand  was  antlmrizetl  by 
iiistrnctinns  received  from  Vice-admirnl  Berke- 
ley, at  Halifax.  Barron  refused  compliance,  the 
lieutenant  withdrew,  aud  the  ClifMpeakt  moveil 
on.  The  iM^pard  followed,  and  her  coininaiider 
called  out  through  his  trumpet,  "  Commuilore 
Barron  must  be  aware  that  the  vice-admiral's 
columnnils  must  be  obeyed."  This  insiilent  an- 
noUDcemeut  was  repeated.  The  CAcwnjienite  moved 
nn,  aud  the  Lropard  sent  two  shots  athwart  her 
bow.  These  were  followed  by  the  remainder 
of  the  broadside,  poured  into  the  hull  of  the 
Chttapeakt.  Though  Barron,  suepecting  mis- 
chief, had  prepareit  lila  ship  for  action,  he  was 
unable  to  return  the  shots,  for  his  guus  had  no 
priniiug'powdcr.  After  U'iugseveii'ly  injured  by 
repeated  broadsides,  the  Chanprakt  was  surren- 
dered to  the  nssaibiiit.  Tho  vice-aduiiral's  com- 
mand was  obeyeil.  The  crew  of  the  ChetapMke 
were  mnstei'cd  by  British  officers,  and  the  de- 
serters were  carried  away;  one  of  them,  who 
n-ns  a  Bntish  subject,  was  hung  at  Halifax,  and 
the  lives  of  the  Americans  were  spai'cd  only  on 
coLulitiou  that  they  should  re-enter  the  British 
This  oiitiage  caused  dery  indignation 
tlironghout  the  United  States.  The  President 
issued  a  prochinmtiou,  at  the  beginning  of  July, 
inlering  nil  British  armed  vessels  to  leave  the 
vaters  of  the  Uuite<l  States,  and  forbidding  any 
o  enter  until  ample  satisfaction  should  be 
given.  A  British  envoy  estraoRtinary  was  sent 
to  Washington  to  settle  the  difficulty.  Id- 
stmcted  to  do  nothing  until  tbe  PreBidenl'a 
proclamation  should  be  wilhdrawu,  the  nintter 
was  left  o{>en  more  than  four  years.  Iii  1811  tho 
British  guvernineut  disavowed  the  act.  Banou, 
found  guilty  of  negl(<ct  of  iluty  in  not  being 
prepared  for  tlie  attack,  was  suspended  from 
the  service  for  five  years,  witImut)Hiy  or  emoln- 

Cheaapeake  and  EUiaimcm.  While  the  Hor- 
net, Captain  Ijuwrence,  was  on  her  homewanl- 
liOHud  voyage  wilh  her  large  nundicr  of  prison- 
ers (see  Hornet  and  Peatwt),  tho  Vhuapeakc,  S8 
guuH,  Caplain  Evans,  was  onl  on  a  long  cruise 
to  the  Cajie  de  Verd  Islands  and  the  coast  of 
South  America.  She  accomplished  nothing  ex- 
cept the  capture  of  four  British  merchant  ves- 
sels ;  aiul  as  she  entered  Boston  haibnr  in  a 
gale  lier  topmast  was  carried  away,  aud  wilh 
jt  several  m*!n  who  were  tiloft,  thn-i<  of  whom 
were  drowned.  Among  the  HiiiH'rsti linns  s;iilors 
she  acquireil  Ihe  charnctor  of  an  "unlucky" 
?liip,  aud  they  were  loath  to  embark  in  her. 
E^vajis  was  c<impclled  lo  le.^ve  her  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  the  sight  of  inie  of  his  eyes ;'  and 
Lawrence,  who  had  been  promoted  to  cuplain 
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ti>r  tm  liravery,  wait  |>iit  III  romtnnnil  of  her, 
with  the  Hornrt,  Cniitniu  lliililk,  a*  tier  uuii- 
Hort.  At  tbu  clutH.-  or  Muy  t1it>  firitiHli  frigate 
SkaimoK,  38  gnu*,  Cu|itiitii  rhllip  Buwon  Vent 
Bmki-,  npiienreil  uff  l)iHiti>ii  liarlwr,  in  thu  at- 
titiidu  uf  a  cliutlonipr.  i^liu  tlioii  carried  52 
tfiiiiM.  He  ivrutu  til  LawTViiVR,  reqiiestiiig  the 
Vhempeake  to  iiiput  tlie  Shannon,  "ship  to  Nbi[>, 
tn  try  the  f»rttiiie«  of  tliuir  rexpectivo  lluga." 
He  aHBiiml  Litu'TVUCU  that  the  Chfmpeakc  conlil 
ntit  lunvo  ItiMluii  vitli'iiit  tliu  r'mV.  at  heiiij; 
"crnnhpd  hy  tliH  Hii[>»riuT  forrn  of  tho  BriliHii 
Mitimdruii,"  tbvti  iibn>iiil,  and  pr(i{HiHiMl  tlint  they 
dbiiiilil  meet  in  aiiiKle  cHuhat,  withimt  tbu  iit- 
t<'rfereiii^e  nf  iitlier  vctuiela.  IdBwreueu  a(.'ce|>te<1 
tlio  chnlleJige,  ami.  with  Livulfuniit  AiigiiHliis 
Lildliiu'  (ID  Hecoiid  in  uuiniuaiid,  he  sailed  iiiit  iif 
BiihMh  1iiir1ii>r  to  meet  Ilic  Shannon,  at  iniililiiy, 
Jiillo  1,  WW.     Tlie  Biimc  evening,  Iwtweeu  live 
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llio  (lyiiiK  hem,  diglitly  pnraphneed  to  "  Dtio't 
Kive  ii|i  tlie  Bliip,"  Itecame  the  hattl«-ery  of  tlie 
AmericniiH,  and  the  Ionuul»  uf  aii  eucuurag- 
iiiK  iiiuxiiii  ill  morahi  fur  tiiose  who  are  atnig- 
gliug  in  life's  cuDteata.  Bruko'a  homrder*  uow 
Hwarmwl  iiihiu  the  deck  of  tlie  Clutmpcake,  and 
Lienteiiunt  Lnilluw, -the  seeond  in  f»jiuinaud, 
was  mortally  wuiiiide<l  liy  a  8ul>re  cut.  Afl*T  a 
gevore  ulinggle,  in  which  the  AinelicatiB  lout,  in 
killed  and  wuiiinli^d,  one  InimlnMl  and  forty-aix 
men,  vietiiry  reniaiiicd  with  tho  SkaHHOK.  Tlie 
Ilritinli  ludt  ciglity-funr  men.  Uruku  nailed 
i  mined  ill  tely  to  tlalifiix  iritli  his  prize,  and  tlie 
day  liefiiro  hi»  arrival  tlieru  (June  7)  Ijuvrenee 
expired,  wrapited  in  tlio  Sag  of  Ilie  Cietaprakr. 
Euf;lund  Tiiiif{  with  iitiunti)  of  exiiltaliun  be- 
canM)  of  thin  victory.  An  Amoricun  writer  re- 
niiirki.ll:  "Xcver  did  niiy  victory  —  not  even 
of  Wellington  in  8]min,  nor  tbow)  of  Ncltou  — 


and  six  nVlriek,  llicy  engnjri.'il  in  n  eliisn  condiet, 
Afl  ertigblinKtmilveiiiinuteii,  the  NAnNNoN  Ml  in- 
jured tliiiK]>uTHand  rigging  of  the  C'AmifHwir  that 
ithnlH-came  niimiiniigealile.    Thin  miNforlnnn i 
ciinvdat  thenioment  when  the  lallemasubi 
til  Hike  tlie  wind  ,.,it  i.t'  I1i<:  kiiiIh  nf  lier  null 

rake  li 


the  foil 


lier 


A-A«NN»H.  in  n-lileh  posjti.m  the  (leekii  of  the 
ChrMpnikr  were  nwept  with  terrihlc  effect  hy 
tlie  liallii  »f  her  uiitagoiiist.  LHwrcnce  i>nh>ri>d 
hilt  Imnrdent  to  Ih:  eiillcil  tip.  Them  wax  w>iiie 
delay,  when  n  mllitkvt-hall  niorlally  woniiditl 
tlai  gallant  young  conimalnliT,  niid  lio  wsh  ear- 
ricd  below.  Ah  lin  left  llw  di^k  heHaid,  "Tt-ll 
IIm  iiieii  to  lin>  fiiHlei',  and  not  to  give  up  tlif 
■hip ;  fight  her  till  dIk-  HiukH."    Tlie«e  words  uf 


»1I  fcirtli  Hiieh  cxpreKMionH  of  ,loy  on  the  part  of 
I  the  Iti'iiiNli ;"  A  proof  tlint  oai-  naval  charaeter 
hiitl  riHpn  in  their  eiitimatioii.  I^wivnco  fungtit 
nnder  grt-at  iliNadvnntageB,  He  liud  Ikh-h  in  cim- 
iiianil  of  tliK  (ilii)>  only  alxiut  ten  days,  aud  wan 
nnnciiuainliil  with  ilie  nliilitieii  of  Iht  nffiren 
anil  men ;  hoiihi  of  the  furmer  vcera  HJck  ur  ab- 
M-iit.  HiH  crew  were  alinoHt  mntiaomi  liecamte 
of  diMpntvM  (wneeniing  prixu-money,  and  ntaiij 
of  tliem  hiul  only  recently  enliMed ;  benide*, 
the  teeling  among  the  nnilora  that  ahe  wa«  an 
'■nnlneky"  ship  won  diHlicHrtening.  Tlie  n- 
niaina  of  Luwrenec  and  Lnilliiw  were  conveyed 
111  Salem,  Slaiui..  whctt-  fnneral  bonnrtt  were  paid 
to  them  on  Ang.  ^S.  Early  in  September  they 
weni  eoiiveyed  to  New  Vork,  and  were  dcpoNitcd 
(i^-|il.  IG)  in  Trinity  chnrcli-yard.  The  corpo- 
ruliuu  uf  the  city  of  New  York  erected  »  marbla 
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it  toIdnrence,Tbich, becoming  ililnpi- 1  tttkeii  t-o  England  and  mid  to  tlie  gorernment 
ilated,  the  vestry  of  Triuity  Chacuh  en>ct«(l  a  for  about  f66,000,  and  in  1814  was  )>■'(  ■<>  cuni' 
haiiflBonie  maiMoleuiii  of  brown  fiTentone  (IH47),  miaaioo.  lii  IttH)  alio  naa  sutd  to  aprivat«  Ken- 
near  the  aoutheast  corner  of  Trinity  Cliurcli, close  tleman  for  a  very  sniull  sum,  H'iio  broke  her  n|i 
by  Broadway,  in  commeni oration  of  botii  Law-  and  told  her  tinibvra  for  building  pDTpoHea, 
rence  and  Ludlow,  anil  eight  trojthy  cannons  much  of  it  for  niuking  bonnes  in  Portsmonth, 
were  placed  around  it.    The  froedom  of  the  city  [and  a  considerable  i>artian  for  tbo  erection  of* 


of  London  and  a  sword  were  given  to  Captain 
Broke  by  the  corporation  ;  the  Trince  Ke){eiit 
kiiight«<l  biin;  and  the  inhabitantH  <if  his  native 
cfiunty  (Snffulk)  prescnteil  liiiu  with  a  gorfteons 
piec«  of  silver  an  s  testimonial  of  their  sense 
t  serviciw.'     The  (.'hetapfake  was 


ktINMh 


'■The 


I*]  TtIMhk  pnHwnls  Ibe  iiperUM'lA 


■  ud  Libfity  hearing  ili«  l(nl\ah  lliifii  i)ic  luivi]  rorunei. 
i(  Uu  trldant  or  Sc^oDB  In  one  lund,  ud  wlib  Ibe  oilier 


mill  at  Wickham,  nine  mileii  from  Portninnuth. 
The  mill  was  standing  in  lt*J4.  (Si-c  skt-lib  of 
the  Chfuaiteakf:  and  iIAohhou,  by  Rt^ar-Hdiiiiral 
Preble,  in  tlie  ('«««(  ArnVr.  Ocl.iber,  1K79.) 

JoHKPii  Lemi'ki.,  IiL.D.,  was  horn 
:h.  Conn.,  April  30.  1(^1.  He  is  u<iw 
acknowk'dp'd  iMidi-r  of  the  anti'jna- 


(law)  HI 


barili 


[llwthnnitFrnrherj 


ti;  ocrsn  nnilH.  and  (ilTen  imci-  ta  iiH> 

i^Hinli  vnmpsniiivDt  an  rriminfiEilPd  (lii> 

wnrlii.  In  Ih*  tlirm  nf  fljtnniii  mFnililnl 

.-.-fl  nt  lb»  Hrilliili  lion,  nraiini'm' Invlnjt 

ilif  wiriil  Iv  Itrilixk  iirnwnt,    Betl.lm  tbw 

uT  Knnit<i4ii.  JuMire,  Wbakm.  nnd  IVan'.  in 

a(llMllriluliuailD(i" 
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rien  and  gcncnlngiKts  nf  Englanil,  nlieie  Iio  Iiaa 
Kttiileil  mure  tliaii  twenty  years,  lie  Iwirnn  biisi- 
ueiuIifeaAaitiurcliaiit  i]iPliilii(lelptii»,in  wliicli 
parHiiil  hi;  wan  oiicaRnl  many  yean.  Mean- 
wliilo  lie  VHH  a  rn-iiiK^iit  cuiitriliiitnr  1w  liter- 
ary piililif^atiniiH,  niiil  the  ucwupapcc  prow  often 
cuiilaiiieil  essaj-ti  fti>ui  his  pen  ii|hi)i  a  v»riury 
of  Hubjpi-ls.  In  lias,  when  be  was  only  tweuty- 
two  yt-nni  uf  ut;i-,  lin  piiliiiBlied  a  siuuil  Tolnnie 
Mititliil  Wrreiliruorf  CrtNl'torj  and  othtr  /'urn*.  His 
llttiiary  i-»)iti'il>utioiia  wero  t^iierally  over  tlio 
Bigiiutiireof"  Julian  Cramer."  In  lfS3  lio  pnb- 
liiiliuA  A  iVcfitutHiirj)  IVnitiw  on  Ike  Lav  of  Re- 
jtnbFatt,  anil,  the  next  j-Rar,  Kdueiitiaaal  LatMt  o/ 
llrgMa ;  the  Ptntoual  Sarralirc  a/Mn.  ilargaret 
DoitgUu.  Tlic  Haine  year  lie  piiblJHlieil  John 
Kngrn,  with  a  gvnralogy  of  the  fuuiily.  In  lS5d 
Hr.  CliMtiT  went  to  Lundim,  where  he  has  ever 
Kiiim  reMiiktl.  He  wait  Miin  reci>Kii>i'-Ml  e»  an 
HCiile  fp-nenlogist  and  most  indimtriimH  untiqnH- 
ry.  Fur  ten  yeiiiw  l)0  wuh  ('n};a|^il  in  vdilinK  nnil 
unniitaliii);  The  Marriage,  Baptieiiial,  and  liHrial 
JtegMcn  ^tke  VoUrgUite  Chmrh,  or  Jbbtg,  of  St. 
J'elrr.  n'etlmliulrr  (WesliuiuHlcr  Alitiey).  It  wiw 
nndertakeu  at  thv  Hiijjigi'Mtiou  of  Dean  Stanley, 
awl  ia  a  uiniiunient  tliat  nniiiniemoratCH  llio  iia- 
lirini!  inilustTy  and  Houiid  Jiulginenl  uf  one  uf 
tlie  most  VBivfnl  and  cuuHrluutionH  delvem  in 
tlio  initio  of  aiilii|iinrian  lore.  Muro  tlian  oiin 
liaif  of  tiie  nix  Iiundnrd  myal  octavo  paKes  uf 
tlie  work  is  made  np  of  liiu^rapbieal  notes  and 
lier»)mil  tdcu  I  i  Ileal  ions  liv  the  editor.  It  was 
jiulilialiHl  iti  lifre.  In  ItjIiO  Dr.  Clie«ter  asMstcil 
iu  fiinninji.in  Ijondon,  the  "  Hnrleiau  Society," 
lur  the  piildicaliuu  of  iueilited  MS!^.  ivlatiug  to 
IjenvahiKy,  lK-raldry,  etr.  In  1870  he  wiw  nuule 
one  of  tlie  (umueit  of  tlio  "HiHtorical  tiix'iety  of 
Great  Uriliiin."  He  in  a  constant  eontrilintor 
li>  variona  liiHtoriviil  and  geneaii>)(ical  publiea- 
tioiiH.  mill  iH  iiti  liononiry  membiT  of  seTeval 
learned  wieictieH  in  England  and  America. 

ChereB,  1.ami[h>v,  LIj.l'>.,statt>smaii,  was  liorn 
in  AI'lH'ville  l>ii<tni-I.M.(\,  S<-|it.  IT,  ITTIl;  died 
at  C»lnuil>i:i.S.(:...)iine  25.  Ir<u7.  Admitted 
the  l)!ir  in  Ir^Ni.  tii-  iHt'iiiue  emiiH-iit  iih  a  lawyer 
uTiil  a  li'iiili'i'  in  the  Stale  lii'gUlatnra,  which 
he  enK-ri'il  in  1-^'r^.  He  wiiH  iitlomev-|n>nerHl 
<if  Ilie  strife,  iiiul  wi»  ill  Ciin)!re!iH  from  1«11  to 
l^'lli.  /.'uliui»ly   Hnp]ii>rtin}t   iill  war  nu-aHureit. 

Wl In  ■'•U.  lleiiiy  (lay  was  neiit  to  iiego- 

liate  n  treaty  uf  penee  nilli  lireat  Dn tain,  lie 
Hnei'ii'iletl  till!  Kentilekiali  iw  S|>i'aker  uf  tlie 
HoiiM-.  wliieli  piMltion  he  held  for  a  year.  IiIh 
eoHliit;:  Vote  <leretitiiit:  a  1)111  for  tile  ti-<-hanering 
of  the  I'niteil  Slates  Itjink.  It  was  r('<'liartenHl 
In  l"]!) :  and  when  in  Inmkle  tii  Iflll  Cliev<-« 
ii|>|Hiiiiiitl  pn-fideiit  n(  itx  direel»rH.  nnd  hy  hix 
enei'Kv  and  J  in  lament  it  was  wiveil  fiiim  diiwidii- 

ti He  ■■.■i-iime  I'hief  irommiNHJoner  niiiler  the 

tn-alv  of  Ghent  for  wtltinK  wmie  uf  itH  provi- 
Mono,  lie  WI1H  II  pnUlie  ailvx^ate  ..f  dixniiion 
as  •■ar\v  a»  l^iHI.  hut  opiMWL'il  "iinllitiuution" 
,(whieh  Hi-e). 

CtwyeniiM.    ThisiH  oneoftliemoHt  westerly 

trihea    of  the  Alj^nniinin    natiini.       'I'liey  -wi-ti' 

seated  on  the  C'liejeiine,  a  hviiiiili  of  Hie  Keil 

l^lvw  of  the  North.     Driven  by  the  6iuux,  thi'y 
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retreated  beyond  the  Missoori.  Tfenr  the  close 
of  the  last  century  they  were  driven  to  or  near 
the  Black  Hills,  where  Lewis  and  Clarke  found 
them  in  1804,  when  they  posBessed  hnnea  ami 
made  plundering  niids  as  far  as  New  Mexi- 
eo.  About  ItU5,wlien  they  were  at  peace  with 
the  Sionx,  and  making  war  npon  the  Pawnef-s. 
Kansas,  and  other  tril>es,  a  fend  nccnrred  in 
the  family.  A  part  of  them  remained  with  the 
Sioni,  and  the  others  went  sontb  to  tlie  Ar- 
kansas Kiver  and  joined  the  Arrapaboea.  Many 
treatieB  were  made  with  them  by  agents  of  tlie 
United  Staten,  but  broken ;  and,  finally,  losing 
all  euulideuco  iu  tlie  honor  of  the  white  race, 
they  began  hostilities  in  1861.  Tliia  was  the 
linit  time  that  the  Cheyennce  were  ut  war  with 
the  white  peo|>le.  Wliilu  negotiations  for  peace 
and  friendship  were  iin  foot-.  Colonel  Chiviugtou, 
of  Culonulo,  tell  n|Hiu  a  Cheyenne  village  (Nov. 
^,  16G4)auduuwHacrcd  about  one  hnudred  men, 
women,  and  children.  The  whole  trilw  waa  And 
with  a  ilesiK  for  revenge,  and  a  Ueroe  war  en- 
sued, iu  which  the  United  Slates  lost  many  gHl- 
lant  soldiers  and  wasted  t«tween  (30,000,000 
nnd  «4a,omi,D00.  The  ill-feeling  of  the  Indians 
towards  the  white  people  remained  niinlMted. 
Some  treaties  were  mailo  and  imperfectly  ear- 
rieil  onti  and,  after  General  Hancock  bnraed 
one  of  their  villager  in  18G7,  they  again  made 
war,  and  slew  three  hundred  United  States  aol- 
itiers  and  settlers.  General  Custer  defeated 
them  on  the  Washita,  killing  their  chief,  thirty- 
seven  warriors,  and  two  thirds  of  their  women 
and  children.  The  mirthem  band  uf  the  Chey- 
enues  rcinaiiml  peaceable^  reftisiug  to  Join  the 
Sloiix  against  the  white  penplo,  fu  IHS6,  nutwith- 
Htaiidiug  tlicy  were  growdy  iusiiltvd.  The  Chey- 
eiineH  now  are  scattered  and  niixnl  with  tlw 
AiTapiihiws,  and  number,  in  the  aggregate,  Hlxiiit 
three  thoiisHnil  Ave  hnndreil.  This  is  a  tride 
more  tliiin  they  nninhercil  tilYy  years  ago. 

Chicago.  The  situ  of  Chicago  (west  side  of 
Lake  Mirhigaii)  was  a  favorite  reiidi^zvous  for 
several  tl'ilies  of  Indians  in  summer.  Its  name 
signilieH,hi  the  Pottawatomie  I<ingne,wi1d  onion, 
or  a  polecat,  both  nf  which  alionndcd  in  that  re- 
gion. Of  the  skin  of  the  polecat  the  Indiana 
made  tolHU-co-iHnichcs.  The  spot  was  tlrst  vis- 
ited by  Miininette,  a  French  Jesuit  uiissiou- 
ary,  in  167*^,  wbo  encamped  there  in  the  winter 
of  11)74-75.  (Siv  MarqHrllf.)  The  French  built 
a  fort  there,  which  is  marked  on  a  map,  in  16£{, 
"  Fort  Chccngon."  When  Canada  was  ceded  to 
(irent  Itritiiln  this  fort  was  almndoneil.  Tht 
Uniti-d  Htatcs  gwvenimeiit  hnilt  a  fort  there  in 
1W4,  and  named  It  Dearborn,  in  honor  of  the 
i^-crelary  of  War.  It  was  un  the  south  side  of 
Ihe  Chicago  Hlver,  near  its  mouth.  It  was  • 
noted  trailing  statiou.  This  fort  was  evacuated 
liy  its  giirriHim  in  lt*i2,  when  the  troops  and 
otiier  white  inhaliitwits  Iberewero  falkn  upon 
by  hostile  Indians  nnd  niany  peo|de  mnrdered — 
Aug.  15.  (See  niiiw^o,  Mauaen  at.)  The  fort 
was  n--eiitnl>liHhcd  in  IrilG,  and  was  ooonplcd 
iiiifil  lr<37.  The  last  vestige  of  It — a  bluek- 
lionsi — wns  demolished  in  lt<S6.  A  town  whs 
bid  oiit  near  llie  fort  in  IKtU,  which  embraced 
threu  cightha  of  a  square  mile.    In  IdSl  It  cum- 
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prinei]  tKelve  fiiniilies,1jMides  the  little  garrison 
»f  Furt  Dearborn.  The  tuwii  viae  orgauizeil  in 
Kti,  witb  live  trnsteea,  nbou  it  coiitaiued  i&O 
■uliiibitauts.  It  vraa  iiicorpi>rat«il  a  uity  Maitb  4, 
l*n,  nhen  it  cuutaiiiud  a  impulutioii  of  4170. 
It-s  Krontb  baa  Hiiit:ti  iKeii  iiiai'velluiitt;  id  llfJO 
it  bud  a  populutioD  of  ilboiit  300,000. 
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nos  100,000.000  biisbels,  consisting  of  irhent, 
Biiy  15.000,000  biisbels;  luilian  corn,  at  least 
!»,000,000bii8belti;  oats,  full  tiO,000,000  busbela; 
unit  rj'is  biirlr.v,  and  Hour.  The  total  aiuouiil  of 
bii'adiihiffH  aliipiied  from  tbere  in  1875  was  nlK>ut 
»),OIM',000  bnslii'lH.  A  vaat  untiiber  vf  bogn  uru 
dluiigbleivil  BUd  j>uclced  iu  Chicajjo. 


»  a  Food-Centre.  Chicago 
Hnt  anrve.ved  for  a  village  in  1829.  In  1840 
]iu|>nlatiou  was4ri53;  now  (18^)  its  iio|>nli>ti 
in  more  tbnn  400,000.  It  is  tho  fiwua  of  a  vi 
milwuy  HyslGUi,  and  is  the  gri'iiti'st  fnod-rpii 
lu  the  world.    It  couiiects  wilb  fully  ia,IXK)  lui 


Massacrb  at.  On  tlio  site  of  the 
tity  of  Cliicngo,  in  WH,  were  Kort  Deni'boni,  Ihu 
dwelling  of  Mr.  Kinziv,  an  Indian  trader  from 
Quebec  (on  the  Tiortll  side  of  the  river),  and  tbii 
huts  of  a  few  sctlleiit.  The  garrison  of  the  fort 
was  coiniuaiidi^il  liy  Caiilaiii  N.  Huald,  osBisted 


oTntilroad,  all  tribntjir;  to  Chicago, which  innkej  by  IJenlenant  Helm.  The  yonng  wives  of  IidHi 
anaiinnal  prnlit  iif  over  (40,000,000,  out  ufmoit:  offlrera  were  in  tlio  furl.  The  piiTiB.>n  and  the 
thBn8I<XJ,000,000ofreceipts.  Nolcssthan three  I  family  of  Mr.  Kinzia  wens  on  friendly  trims 
liniidred  and  fifty  trains  enter  and  leuvoChica|i:n  with  the  oni-ninnding  Indians,  niitil  lh>>  spring 
daily.    Tbe  total  receipt  of  breadstufla  in  1^70  |  of  1613,  when  tho  hoalile  f«cliiitss  created  by 
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Brillxh  pQusBarieH  first  became  slightly  laaaifcst. 
A  Hvuliiiiig  [lurty  of  Wimiebugom  made  a  raid 
tm  n  iwttlciiieut  iieiir  Chicago  iu  April,  aiid  dar- 
iiiff  tlie  early  part  of  tlie  eiiauiuf;  stinimt^r  tbe  iu- 
bub[tuiitit  «uw,  with  nlRim,  tho  ci>utiDunl  gath- 
(■ring  nf  ImliaiiR  ni-or.  On  Aug.  7  n  friendly 
PiittnwatiiTiiie  tliii-f  arrived  with  u  ktler  from 
General  Hull,  iiotifyiug  Heuld  of  tbe  dorlaration 
of  war  and  full  of  Mai'kinnw,  and  uilviNiu){  biin, 
if  t>X]ie4lieiit,  to  uracnatc  (be  fort  Biid  distribnte 
nil  tbp  United  Stati-a  iir'>|ierty  there  among  the 
n«ighlK>riii|;  Indiaiui.  lleald  wan  adviiwd  by 
thb  chief  aud  liy  Kiiizie  to  leave  the  fort  and 
let  the  liidlana  diHtribute  tlio  pni]H<rty  thein- 
■elvcH.  "  While  thi-y  are  doing  thin,"  tliey  naid, 
"y<Hi  and  the  whito  iif^ple  way  reach  Fort 
Wuyiio  in  safety."  Heald,  wihlier-likc,  rexolvml 
to  obey  hiH  onlers.  Ho  called  tlietn  to  n  couucil 
the  next  day  (Aiig.  13),  tohl  tbeni  to  conie  and 
receive  the  |>roiK'rly,  and  accq>t«d  their  cifii-r  to 
escort  the  white  iwople  through  the  \vilderneB8 
to  Fort  Wayne.  It  waa  a  falnl  mintakc,  Hoon 
jicrcrivud.  Black  I'artridgo,  a  friendly  chief, 
nnublo  t»  control  his  warriors,  tjauw  ([nielly  to 
the  ciiiuniander,  and  iiaid,  "  Father,  I  come  to 
deliver  to  yon  the  medal  1  wear.     It  was  given 
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armeil  with  a  rifle.  They  had  not  gone  far  when 
their  mvege  e8cvrt,flve  hundred  strongifell  npoii 
tliein,  and  a  sharp  ami  bloody  conflict  eusntd. 
Ut^bKFcn  Heald  behaved  liravcly.  She  received 
unveral  woiindN,  but,  thongh  blceftiug  and  faiat, 
she  kejit  bur  saddle ;  aud  wlieu  a  fierce  saragr 
raised  liis  toiuahawb  to  slay  her,  she  sud,  iit  a 
Hwcei  vuice,  iu  his  own  laiignage,  and  with  half 
a  smile,  "  Suivly  yon'll  not  kill  a  sqnaw  V  TIh- 
ap|iea1  aaved  her  life,  and  ahe  lived  until  tile 
year  IHflO.  A  youiig  savage  attempted  to  tODtk- 
hnwk  Mn).  Helm.  8ho  sprang  to  one  aide,  iv- 
cciviug  the  blow  uu  her  Btiouldcr,  and  at  the 
same  liiHtant  seized  the  barbarian  nroand  his 
nerk  ami  i-ndeavored  to  get  hold  of  his  ecalpint;- 
kuife.  While  thus  strnggling,  alie  wa»  ilnggeil 
ttma  her  antagiHiist  by  aimther  Indian,  who 
bore  her  to  tile  shore  of  the  lake  and  plungeil 
lier  lu,  at  the  name  time  Having  her  from  drown- 
ing. It  was  a  fi'ieiidly  liaud  that  held  her — the 
Puttawntoniie  cliief  Itlackbird,  who  would  have 
savetl  the  white  pei){ile  if  lie  could.  He  gave 
Captain  Hualil  Mich  warning  aa  he  dared.  On 
the  night  before  the  ovacimrion  of  tiie  fort  he 
had  sidid  to  him, "  Liiidcu  binls  have  been  sing- 
ay  ;  be  eareful  on  the  march 


nii-bylli4>Amcri<-iinfi,niid  Ihiive  Inngworn  it  itt 
token  of  our  mnlnal  frienilHlii]>.  Itnt  our  yonng 
nii-ii  an>  riwdved  to  indim(>  their  hands  in  the 
blond  of  ihe  white  ]M!0|ile.  1  cannot  nvtrain 
them,  and  1  will  not  wear  a  token  of  ]>eBni  while 
1  aiu  eiuniiidlisl  to  act  uu  an  eiiniuy."  This  wani- 
Ini;  was  Hlraiigely  nnbii>diHl,  TIte  Iras  liouor- 
able  Indians  ]in>unM>d  goo<l  condncI,liut  there 
were  uiimiHiukable  i.igus  of  treachery,  and  when 
the  nioiniiit;  arrived  for  llie  depnrrnre  of  the 
wIiLte  p>'Mple  (Aiig.l.'>).il  was  I'U'iirly  M-en  that 
the  btirbiu'liiiiH  inti-utled  to  murder  Iheni,  With 
tliut  coiivii'iiim,  llie  garrii-on  aud  white  «■!■ 
MtrH  went  ont  of  llie  giiti-  of  lh>-  fort  In  pro- 
cesHiou,  like  a  finieral  murth.  Tlie  liaiid  Htniik 
np  the  "Ih'ad  Mnn-h  in  Sanl."  The  wivex  i>f 
Henbl  and  Helm  rode  ou  horM-l>ark  by  llx'  "ide 
of  tbelr  bUBbitiitU ;  the  former,  u  j;<Hid  shot,  wun 


you  are  going  to  tflhe,"  On  that  bloody  field, 
now  in  tjiu  snlinrlHi  of  tho  great  city  of  Chicago, 
o1  her  women  (HTfomuHl  arts  of  heraiam.  Mean- 
while, Captain  lleald  hod  made  terma  for  sur- 
render, and  (he  massacre  was  stayed.  Tbe  prit- 
om>n  were  distributed  among  tile  captors,  and 
wcn>  linally  renuitetl  or  restored  to  their 
friends  and  fantiliea.  In  this  alTair,  twelve  cltil- 
dn-ii,  wlu>  VfTK  in  a  wngon,  all  the  maaeuline 
civilians  excepting  Mr.  Kincie  aud  hla  stniis 
tbn-e  oflii-era,  and  twenty -six  private  anldirr* 
were  mnnlen-il.  On  tlie  following  day  Ihe  iiirt 
was  burned  by  tlie  Indians.     Among  the  alaiu 

I  wnN  Captain  Welts,  Mrs.  Heutd's  uncle,  who  came 
from  Fort  Wayne  ivitli  some  moiiiitcd  Miami* 

I  who  wen'  fHi-Tidly.  He  knew  the  danger,  and 
hiid  hiiHteiieil  to  attempt  to  divert  it.  He  was 
tuu  lale,  fur  tho  furt  was  abandoned  when  Iw 
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mrrired.    His  cowanlly  Miamis  fled  at  tlie  flret  regulars  and  eapturod  a  Michigan  battery  and 

onset  of  the  Pottawat^imies,  and  he  was  crushed  ubont  500  men.     In  the  cliarge  all  of  the  horses 

by  overwhelmiug  numbers.  and  most  of  the  men  of  the  batteries  were  killetl. 

Chiokahominy.  McClkllan  ox  tiie.    The  ^»  *''"*  """"r'.'  »  l'^'^^  f""]"!  "^iJationaU 

Geueralpre»8edforwardfit)inthe"Whit«Ho„8e,-  «»""  "P  "'"  J"",""'  '"  ♦•?«  ^'\\^^%  ^J'^y  ""'^ 

♦i.^iV «i x^rt  ^1  A-i  .-  .        *i     r.1  •  1  ontnnmlMjred  and  outflanked  the  ConfederaU^, 

on  the  Pamnnkey,  to  Cool  Arbor,  near  the  Chick-         i     ^x     i  •       ^i        x*    •       i      i  a\        i      i 

-K^-.:....  t>: ~i    -.  u       -11-1      1       -«.  and,  attacking  them  funonsly,  drove  them  back 

ahomiuy  River,  where  he  made  his  lieadnunrters,  .      *        ^      J*  -i  it    ir        xi    • 

.„:»i.:»  r.;«^  ^:i       ^u:  i  ,„  ^^    n  iV.        »  »»  disorder  for  a  mile  and  a  half  on  their  re- 

wirbin  nine  miles  of  Kichmond.  General  Casevs  mu     i     ^  i    x.  i        j 

i:^  :^     ^*  n  >     --.I  w        »  ^  /u  servcs.      The  lost  battery  was  recovereu,  and 

division   of  General  Keyess  corps  crossed  the  „  i   t*  •   i  i  i    i   ^  i* 

...^„ J  ^^^ J    « .,     u  :  1  i.         *u    r»-  1  I  Brannan   and  Bainl  were  enabled  to  re-form 

nver.  and  occupied  the  heights  on  the  Richmond  ^,    .      ,    ^,       ,      ,  n^,  i   n  i    ^ 

•  i«  Ir  ♦!       «. *  J  I      i.-^  1  their  shattered  columns.     Thei-e  was  a  lull,  but 

side  of  the  stream,  snpport-ed  by  troops  under      ^    „         ,  i     i    xi      /-•     ^  a      ^  i  xi 

General  Heiutzelman.     Along  the  liue  of  the  f*,f/«  "f"^^  *''*  Confedemtes  rcnewe,l  the 

Cbickahomiuy   the  Katioual  ami  Confederate  !»at«le.an<lwe.-«pre88.ng  the Naional  line  heav- 

arniiw  lay,  confronting  each  other,  at  the  clo««  '^J'^}\^"  ""^t"' '  *'"  "**  '"  ?     l"^*  If  "^     . 

of  Mav,  1862,  separated  hy  a  narrow,  slnggUh  f/^  ftrt'Uery- twenty  gn>.8-hn8t«..ed  to  pnt 

etream.  liable  to  a  o.idden  overflow  of  it8  banks  ,*'>'""  "' ?<«>"""'  ^^-t h  such  infantry  8np,K.rt«  a« 

and  Ailing  the  adjacent  swamps.  Thet«  the  two  ',«  ♦•""»''  Ratl'f-  «nd  brought  them  to  Injar  npoii 

-    1  _„       •♦  J  *•      1     •  •       _.     li.     •     XI  the  Confederates,  at  short  range,  as  they  dashed 

commanders  waited  tor  decisive  results  in  the  .   ^    ^,  ,  .     *  -x    rxi     -iIt  x-       i        mu 

ci  3     u  ir  11  1  4.*  •   r  into  the  road  in  pursuit  of  the  Nationals.     The 

Shenandoah  Valley,  each  expecting  reinforce-  i    5  .      i-       i  i  xi       i      xi 

«.  ..♦„  r«.«,  ♦K„«.  «^.:^.  pursuers  recoilo<l  in  disorder,  and  thereby  the 

ment8  fmm  that  region.  \  ,         *u     i  r^      xt-   i  *     i       i  4.1 

**  day  was  saved  on  the  left.     Night  closed  the 

Chickamauga,  Battle  OF  (1863).  Rosecrans,  combat.  There  had  been  simie  lively  artillery 
erroneously  supposing  Bragg  had  begun  a  re-  work  on  the  National  right  during  the  day ; 
treat  towards  Rome  when  ho  abandoned  Chatta-  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Hood 
nooga  and  marched  southwanl  through  the  gaps  thnnv  two  of  his  divisions  upon  General  Davis's 
of  Missionaries  Ridge,  pushed  his  forces  through  division  of  McCook's  corps,  pushing  it  bnck  and 
the  mountain  passes,  and  was  surprised  to  find  capturing  a  battery.  Davis  fought  with  great 
Ills  antagonist,  instead  of  retreating,  coucentrat-  pertinncity  until  near  sunset,  wIkmi  a  brigade  of 
iiighisforces  to  attack  the  attenuated  liue  of  the  Sheridan's  divisiou  came  to  his  aid.  Then  a 
Nationals,  the  extremities  of  which  were  then  successful  coiiutercharge  was  niatle ;  the  Con- 
fifty  miles  apart.  Rosecrans  proceeded  at  once  federates  were  driven  back,  the  battery  wjis  re- 
to  concentrate  his  own  forces;  and  very  soon  taken,  and  a  number  of  Confederates  were  made 
the  two  armies  were  confronting  each  other  in  prisoners.  That  night  General  Hindman  came 
battle  array  on  each  side  of  Chickamauga  Creek,  to  the  Confederates  with  his  divisiou,  and  Long- 
in  the  vicinity  of  Crawfish  Spring,  eacli  line  ex-  street  arrived  with  two  brigades  of  McT-iaws's 
tending  towards  the  slope  of  Missionaries  Ridge,  veterans  fnnii  Virginia,  and  took  command  of  the 
Rttsecrans  did  not  know  that  Ia'O  had  sent  left  of  Bragg's  army.  Pn^parations  were  made 
troojis  from  Virginia,  under  Longstreet,  to  rein-  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  in  the  morning. 
force  Bragg,  and  who  was  then  making  his  way  It  was  begun  (Sept.  20),  after  a  dense  fog  had 
np  fn)m  Atlanta  to  swell  the  Ct)nfcderate  forces  risen  from  the  earth,  between  eight  and  nine 
to  the  number  of  full  70,000  men.  .Johnson,  in  o'clock.  The  conflict  w;is  to  have  been  opened 
Mississippi,  also  sent  thousands  of  prisoners,  by  Polk  at  daylight  on  the  National  left,  but  he 
paroled  at  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  to  still  failed.  Meanwliile,  under  cover  of  the  fog, 
further  reinforce  Bragg.  In  battle  order  on  Thomas  received  reinforcements,  until  nearly 
Chickamauga  Cre^jk  (Sept.  19,  l'^63),  the  Confed-  one  half  of  the  army  of  the  Cumberland  present 
erat4)  right  was  commanded  by  General  Ptdk,  were  under  his  command,  and  had  erected  breast- 
and  ttie  left  by  General  Hood  until  Longstreet  works  of  logs,  rails,  and  earth.  The  bat  tie  was  bo- 
should  arrive.  During  the  previous  night  near-  gnu  by  an  attack  by  Breckinridge.  The  intention 
ly  two  thinls  of  the  Confederates  had  crossed  was  to  inter])08e  an  overwhelming  force  between 
to  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  and  held  the  Rosecrans  and  Chattanooga,  which  Thomas  had 
fords  from  Lee  and  Gordon's  mills  far  towards  prevented  the  ])revious  day.  An  exceedingly 
Missionaries  Ridge.  Ros<'crans\s  concentrated  ;  fierce  struggle  ensued,  with  varying  fortunes 
army  did  not  then  number  more  than  55,000  for  the  combatants.  The  carnage  on  both  sides 
men.  General  George  H.  Thomas,  who  was  on  was  frightful.  Attem]>ts  to  turn  the  National 
the  extreme  left  of  the  National  line,  on  the  :  flank  were  not  successful,  for  Thomas  and  his 
slopes  of  Missionaries  Ridge,  by  a  movement  to  veterans  stood  like  a  wall  in   the   way.     The 


captnrc  an  isolated  Confederate  brigade,  brought 
on  a  battle  (Sept.  19)  at  ten  o'clock,  which 
raged  with  great  fierceness  until  dark,  when  the 
Nationals  seemed  to  have  the  iulvantage.  It 
had  beeu  begun  by  Croxton's  briga<le  of  Bran- 
nan's  divisiou,  which  struggled  sharply  with  For- 


conflict  for  a  while  was  ecpially  sevt^re  at  the 
centre;  and  the  blunder  of  an  incomjjetent  start* 
officer,  sent  with  orders  to  General  Wood,  pro- 
duced disaster  on  the  National  right.  A  gap 
was  left  in  the  National  line,  when  Hooil,  with 
Stewart,  charge<l  furiously,  while  Buckner  ad- 


rest's  cavalry.    Thomas  sent  Baird's  division  to  :  vanced  to  their  supimrt.     The  charge,  in  which 
assist  Croxton,when  other  Confederates  l>ecaine 
etigageil,  making  the  odds  against  the  Nationals, 
when  the  latter,  having  driven  the  Confeder- 


ates, were  in  turn  pushed  back.     The  pursu- 


Davis  and  Brannan  and  Sheridan  were  struck 
simultaneously,  isolated  five  brigades,  which 
lost  forty  per  cent,  of  their  number.  By  this 
charge  the  National  right  wing  was  so  shattered 


en  daabed  throagb  the  lines  of  United  States  j  that  it  began  crumbling,  and  was  soon  seen  fly- 
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ing  in  disonler  towards  Chattnnooga,  leaviu;^  | 
thousands  behind,  killed,  woundtMl,  or  pris-  j 
oners.  The  tide  carried  with  it  the  troops  led 
by  Kosecraus,  Crittenden,  and  MeCcNtk;  and 
the  coniinaiidiiijr  general,  nnable  to  join  Thomas, 
and  believing  the  whole  army  would  Hp«H.*dily 
be  hurrying  pell-melt  to  Chattan(M)gn,  hastened 
to  that  place  to  provide  for  nillying  them  there. 
Thomas,  meanwhile,  ignorant  of  the  disivstcr  on 
the  right,  was  maintaining  his  position  tirmly. 
Sheridan  ami  Davis,  who  had  been  driven  over 
to  the  Dry  Valley  road,  rallying  their  shattere<l 
columns,  re-formed  them  by  the  way,  and,  with 
McCook,  halted  and  changed  front  at  Kossville, 
with  a  determinatitui  to  defend  the  pass  at  all 
hazards  against  the  pursnei*s.  Thomas  finally 
withdrew  from  his  br«»a8t works  and  coucami- 
trated  his  troops,  and  formed  his  line  on  a  slope 
of  Missi(»naries  Kidge.  Woo<l  and  Brannau  had 
barely  time  to  dispose  their  troops  i)roperly, 
when  they  were  furiously  attacked,  the  Confed- 
erates thn>wing  in  fresh  troops  continually. 
General  Granger,  commanding  reserves  at  Koss- 
ville, hastened  to  the  assistance  of  Thomas  with 
Steedman*s  divi^sion.  Tiic  latter  fought  his 
way  to  tbe  crest  of  a  hill,  and  then  turning  his 
artillery  upon  his  assailants,  <lrove  tliem  down 
the  s<uithcrn  slope  of  the  ridge  with  great 
slaughter.  They  n»turned  to  the  attack  with 
an  overwhelming  force,  determined  to  drive  the 
Nationals  from  the  ridge,  and  pressed  Thomas 
most  severely.  Finally,  when  they  were  moving 
along  a  ridge  and  in  a  gorge,  to  assail  his  right 
flank  and  ivar,  Grangi'r  formed  two  brigades 
(Whittaker's  and  Mitchell's)  into  a  charging 
party,  and  hurled  them  against  the  Confederates 
led  by  Ilindman.  Steedman  led  the  charging 
party,  with  a  regimental  flag  in  his  hand,  and 
soon  won  a  victory.  In  the  space  of  twenty  min- 
utes the  Confederates  disappeared,  and  the  Na- 
tionals held  both  the  ridge  and  gorge.  Very 
soon  a  greater  pc»rti(ui  of  the  (lonfederate  army 
were  swarming  around  the  foot  (d*  the  ridge,  on 
which  stood  Thomas  with  the  remnant  of  sc*ven 
divisions  of  the  army  of  the  Cumberland.  The 
Confederates  wei*e  Ird  bv  I^ongstre«*t.  Tliei-e 
seenuMl  no  hope  f<»r  the  Nationals.  Hut  Thomas 
stood  like  a  rock,  and  his  men  repnlse<l  assault 
after  assault  until  tin*  sun  went  down,  when  lie  i 
began  the  withdrawal  <>f  his  troops  to  Kossville,  ! 
f(»r  his  amninnition  was  almost  exhausted.  Gen- : 
eral  Gartield,  Kt»secrans's  chirf  of  statf,  had  ar- 
rived with  orders  for  Thomas  to  take  the  com- 

I 

maud  of  all  the  forces,  and,  with  McCook  and 
Crittenden,  to  take  a  strong  position  at  Koss- 
ville. It  was  then  that  Thouuis  had  the  Hrst 
reliiible  information  of  disaster  on  the  right. 
Confe<lerates  seeking  to  obstru<"t  the  movement 
were  driven  back,  with  a  loss  of  •2(KI  men  nnide  , 
prisonns.  So  eiuled  the  battle  of  Chickanninga. 
The  National  loss  was  reported  at  H»,IW(>,  of 
whom  lt)H7  were  killed.  The  total  loss  of  offi- 
cers was  V7A.  It  is  probabb'  the  entin?  Union 
loss,  including  the  missing,  was  ly.fKH).  The 
Confederate  loss  was  reported  at  *2(>.5()(),  of  whom  : 
2G73  were  killed.  Kosecrans  took  *iO(KJ  ]»rison- 
ers,  3G  guns,  2()  caissons,  and  H4.')()  sinall-arnis. 
and  h)8t,  as  prisoners,  7500.     Bragg  claimed  to  . 


have  captured  over  8000  prisonen  (incladiDg  the 
wounded),  51  guns,  and  15,000  sinaJl-arms.  The 
Coufe<leratc8  were  victors  on  tbe  Held,  but  their 
triumph  was  not  decisive.  On  the  evening  of 
the  20th  the  whole  National  army  withdrew  in 
good  order  to  a  iK)8ition  in  front  of  Chattanoo- 
ga, and  on  the  following  day  Bragg  advanced 
and  took  possessitui  of  Lookout  Moantain  aud 
the  whole  of  Missionaries  Ridge. 

Chiokaaaw  Bayou,  Batti^e  of.  When  Gen- 
eral W.  T.  Sherman  came  down  from  MemphJH 
Ui  engage  in  the  siege  of  Vicksbnrg,  late  in 
1862,  with  about  twenty  thousand  men  aud  some 
heavy  siege  guns,  he  was  Joined  by  troops 
from  Helena,  Ark.,  and  was  met  by  a  grun* 
boat  fleet,  under  Admiral  Porter,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yazoo  Kiver,  just  above  the  city  (Dec. 
25).  The  two  commanders  arrange<l  a  plan  for 
attacking  Vicksbnrg  in  the  rear.  They  went 
u])  the  Yazoo  to  capture  some  batteries  at 
C-hickasaw  Bayou  aud  other  points.  Tlie  Ya- 
zou  sweeps  round  in  a  gre<it  bend  within  a 
few  miles  of  Vicksbnrg.  The  range  of  hills  on 
which  Vicksbnrg  stands  extends  to  the  Yaz«>o, 
about  twelve  miles  above  the  city,  where  they 
terminate  in  Haines's  Blnfl*.  There  is  a  deep 
natural  ditch  extending  from  the  Yazoo  below 
Haines's  Bluff  to  the  Mississippi,  called  Chick- 
asaw Bayou,  passing  near  the  bluffs,  which 
were  fortitie<l,  and  along  their  bases  were  rifle- 
pits  for  sharpshooters.  This  bayou  lay  in  the 
])ath  of  Sherman's  march  up  the  bluffs,  which 
must  be  carried  t^)  gain  the  rear  of  Vicksbnrg. 
His  troops  moved  in  four  columns,  commanded 
respe(rtively  by  Generals  Morgan,  A.  J.  Smith, 
Morgan  L.  Smith,  and  F.  Steele.  They  moveil 
on  Dec.  27,  bivouacked  without  fire  that  night, 
and  proceeded  t-o  the  attack  the  next  moni- 
ing.  The  Nationals  drove  the  Confederate 
pickets  across  the  bayou,  and  everywhere  the 
gnumd  was  so  soft  that  causeways  of  logs 
had  to  be  built  for  the  passage  of  troops  and 
artillery.  The  Nationals  were  seriously  enfi- 
laded by  the  Confederate  batteries  and  sharp- 
shooters. The  right  of  the  Confederates  was 
ctunmanded  by  General  F.P.Blair,  who  led  the 
way  across  the  bayou  over  a  bridge  liis  men 
had  built,  captured  two  lines  of  rifle-pits,  and 
fought  desperately  to  gain  the  crest  of  the  hill 
before  him.  Others  followed,  and  a  severe  bat- 
tie  ensued.  Pemberton,  the  Confederate  chief, 
had  arrived,  and  so  active  were  the  Confeder- 
ates (Ui  tbe  blufls  that  the  Nationals  were  re- 
]nilsed  with  heavy  loss.  Blair  lost  one  third 
of  his  brigade.  Darkness  closed  the  stmggle, 
when  Shernnin  ha<l  lost  about  two  thonsxind 
men,  and  his  antagonists  only  two  hundred 
and  seven. 

Chickaaawa.  This  tribe  of  the  Creek  r<ui- 
fed<Tacy  inhabited  the  country  along  tlio  Mis- 
sissippi from  the  bonlers  of  the  Choctaw  do- 
main to  the  Ohio  Kiver,  and  eastwanl  U'youd 
the  Tennessee  to  tbe  lauds  of  the  Cherokees  aud 
Shawnoese.  They  were  warlike,  and  were  the 
early  friends  of  the  English  and  the  inveterate 
foes  of  the  French,  who  twice  (1736  and  1740) 
invaded  their  country  under  Bienville  and  De 
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Voait]««.  The  CbickasavH  said  they  came  from 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  iiiider  tlie  fpiartliausliip 
of  a  great  dog,  with  a  polufora  guide.  At  night 
they  stuck  the  pole  in  the  gruaud,  and  weiit 
the  nay  it  leaued  every  iDuruiiig.  Tlieir  dog 
was  droviied  id  arottsiug  the  Mississippi,  an d 
after  a  while  their  pule,  iu  the  interior  of  Aln- 
bama,  remained  upriglit,  and  there  they  settled. 
D);  Siito  pawed  a  winter  among  tbem  (1540-41), 
when  tbey  oambered  ten  tlmiiBaiid  warriors. 
These  were  reduced  tu  four  hundred  nud  fifty 
when  the  French  seated  ttiem«elves  iu  Louis- 
iana. Wan  with  the  new-comers  nnd  sur- 
ronnding  tribes  occurred  unti)  tlie  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Ttiey  favored  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  RevolatioD,  wheu  they  had  about 
cue  thoQsaud  warriors.  Tbey  Joined  the  white 
people  against  the  Creeks  iu  1795,  sud  always 
remained  the  frieudn  of  the  pale  faces;  and,  in 
181S,  they  bad  ceded  all  tbeir  lands  north  of 
the  State  of  Missisaippi.  Some  of  the  tribe 
hail  already  emigrated  to  ArknuaoA.  In  1834 
tbey  ceded  all  tbeir  landa  to  (lie  Uuited  States, 
amoQuliiig  to  over  6,400,000  acres,  for  which 
they  received  $3,64(i,0O0.  Tben  they  joined  the 
ChoctawB,  who  spoke  the  same  language,  and 
became  a,  part  of  that  nation.  During  tbeir 
emigration  the  small -poi  destroyed  a  large 
□umber  of  their  tribe.  They  did  not  ndvauco 
in  civilization  as  rapidly  as  the  Choclaws,  and 
hatl  no  schools  nutil  lHb\.  They  were  politi- 
cally separated  from  the  Choctaws  in  18!i5,  and 
have  since  been  recognized  as  a  distinct  tribe. 
Led  by  their  agents,  who  were  Southern  men, 
tbey  Joined  the  Confedenktes,  and  lost  nearly 
one  fonrth  of  their  population,  much  stork,  and 
all  tbeir  slaves.  They  gave  up  7,000,000  acres 
of  laud  for  four  and  a  half  cents  an  acre,  and 
the  money  was  to  go  to  the  fif^itnieu,  unless 
witbin  two  years  they  alloweil  the  uegroes  to 
become  a  part  of  the  tribe.  Tlie  latter  alterna- 
tive was  adopted,  Jan.  10,  tST3.  Tbey  aie  now 
rapid ty  advaucing  in  proH|>oriiy. 

CUckeriiiK  Jonas,  was  bom  at  Mason  Vil- 
Uge,N.H.,A[fril5,1796;  diet!  in  Boston,  Dec.  H, 
IffiS.  He  iBamed  the  trade  of  a  cabiuet-maker. 
Being  fond  of  music,  he  repaired  and  put  iu 
good  coudition  an  old  piano  which  he  found  in 
the  town,  and  in  1H19  he  became  a  workman  iu 
a  piaDofort«  manufactory  in  llostou.  In  IU23  he 
set  up  business  for  himself,  which  was  extrud- 
ed by  forming  a  partnership  iu  It)30.  After  bis 
partner's  death,  in  1841,  he  continued  the  busi- 
ne«s  aloue,  with  sraple  means,  introducing  very 
important  improvements  iu  the  construction  of 
pianoe.  His  sons  were  associated  with  him,  and 
they  were  aelllng,  at  the  time  of  Ids  death,  about 
Bfteeo  hundred  pianos  a  year,  and  gave  employ- 
ment to  five  hnudred  workmen.  The  establisb- 
nwnt  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  ha  began 
building  a  more  extensive  one,  just  before  his 
death,  which  was  completed  by  his  sons.  Tlie  es- 
tahlisbmeut  occupies  an  entire  square  in  the  city 
of  Boston.  One  of  the  Srst  improvements  made 
by  Hr.  Chickeriug  was  the  substitution  of  iron 
tor  wood  iu  the  construction  of  the  piano,  made 
npon  tme  geometric  and  acoustic  principles. 
lliia  was  put  into  operation  about  the  year  1B37. 


Chlaf-Jnatioe,  FinsT,  of  Nkw  Je&bet.  Sog- 
er Mompesaon,  an  EnglisU  lawyer  —  a  "good- 
tempered,  honest,  sober  gentteman" — was  made 
the  first  chief-justice  of  New  Jersey  iti  1709.  He 
was  also  Judge  of  the  admiralty  for  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania ;  attorney-gen- 
eral and  chief-justice  of  Pennsylvania,  and  also 
of  New  York.  Though  highly  spoken  of  as  a 
man  and  a  lawyer,  he  was  a  mere  tool  io  tbe 
bauds  of  Lord  Cornbury,  the  Governor  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey. 

Cblna,  Trraty  with  (1868).  (See  /Hl«nM- 
tional  Low,  Firit  Aectptuiux  of,  iy  China.) 

Chlnooka.  Among  tbe  numerons  western 
tribes,  the  Chinouks  iu  tbe  norLbwest  formed  a 
distinct  and  interesting  nation,  but  since  tbeir 
contact  with  the  nbite  people  they  have  rapid- 
ly decreased.  They  formerly  inhabited  the 
country  uu  each  side  of  the  Columbia  River 
from  the  Grand  Dalles  to  ita  mouth.  The  Chi- 
nooks  proper  were  on  the  north  side  of  that 
stream,  and  the  other  division,  called  Clatsops, 
were  on  the  sontli  side  and  along  the  Pacific 
coaat.  Broken  into  roving  bands,  tbey  are 
fading  avray,  and  tbe  nation  has  become  al- 
iiioat  extinct ;  and  their  language,  corrupted  by 
Freuch  and  English  traders,  is  almost  obliter- 
,  ated.  It  was  harsh,  at  the  best.  There  are  a 
j  very  few  of  tbem  ou  a  reservation  iu  Washing- 
'  ton  Territory,  but  these  will  soon  disappear. 

Chippewa,  Baitle  or'.  General  Brown  look 
I  prompt  uieaanres  to  secure  tbe  advantages  de- 
'  rived  by  the  capture  of  Fort  Erie  (see  Canada, 
lariuioH  of,  1H14) ;  fur  it  was  kouwu  that  Gener- 
al Kiall.  who  was  then  in  chief  command  ou  the 
Niagara  frontier,  waa  moving  towards  Fort  Erie. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  July  3  he  had  sent  for- 
wanl  some  of  the  Boyat  Scots  to  reinforce  the 
garrison.  At  Chippewa,  at  the  tnoiitb  of  Chip- 
pewa Creek,  tliey  heard  of  the  surrender  of  the 
fort,  when  Riall  determined  to  make  an  imme- 
diate attack  upon  tbe  Americans  on  Canadian 
soil.  Hearing  that  reinforcements  were  coming 
from  York,  he  deferred  the  attack  until  the  next 
muniing.  To  meet  this  force.  General  Brown 
sent  forward  General  Scott  witb  his  brigade, 
accompanied  by  Towson's  artillery,  on  the 
morning  of  the  4th.  Bipley  waa  ordered  in  the 
same  direction  with  his  brigade,  but  was  not 
ready  to  move  until  the  afternoon.  Scott  went 
down  the  Canada  side  of  tlie  Niagara  River, 
skirmishing  nearly  all  the  way  to  Street's 
Creek,  driving  back  a  British  advanced  de- 
tachment. The  main  |>ortions  of  Brown's 
I  army  reached  Scott's  encampment  on  the  south 
,  side  of  Street's  Creek  that  idght,  and  ou  the 
moridng  of  the  5tb  the  opposing  armies  were 
only  two  nnles  apart.  At  about  noon  Scott 
was  joined  by  General  Porter,  with  his  volun- 
teers nnd  Indians.  The  Britiab  had  also  been 
I  reinforced.  The  two  armies  were  feeling  each 
other  fur  some  time,  when  preliminary  skimiish- 
iug  was  begun  by  Porter  with  marked  success. 
Tbe  Indians  behaved  gallautly  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Captain  Fullurd  aud  the  famous  Red 
Jacket.  The  Britisli  advauced  corps,  severely 
smitten,  fled  back  iu  affriglit  towards  Chippewa. 
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Varter  pnmueil,  anil  foniiil  liiniself  within  n  fi'w  ! 
yanlH  of  tliv  eiiliru  ItiiliMli  forer,  nUvniiciii);  iu 
bnttlv  oiil«r.  A  <le8{WTiitu  Htni)rf;la  eiiHiictl.  I 
tlnnlly  tliu  Britixh  niuile  n  rnriiiiis  rliart(e ' 
niih  liayoiiotit.  Ki-aiiii);  notliin^  fnim  iSi'iitt, '. 
Piirt«r  orUcriMl  a  rotrt'at.  It  Itecniuu  u  luiiiiiUn- 
(iiiii  niiir.  It.  WOH  ii»w  tfiwnnia  evfiilug.  Bruvru 
hail  bveu  iratpliiiit!  Purtcr'B  inovrnivuta  vilh 
(treat  ausicty,  luul  bnd  onli'rvcl  Seolt  to  crmw 
Strcet'H  Creek,  IV hull  Purtvr'a  llyini;  Irhi)>»  wore 
obDorveil.  Kiiill  hnil  HPiit  f»rwuril  mium  Kiiynl 
tkota.  luirt  iif  nti(iih«r  n>icinient  uf  Tps^luf*'  ■> 
regiment  i>f  Lincoln  niililjii,  and  ahont  tliruu 
liiiiidn^il  IiiilluiiH.  ThuHH  cDiiipiMPil  lliu  fiiroci 
that  fi>nt;1it  Porter,  ikott  crossiil  Strw^fs 
Crf(-k  iu  llio  face  uf  a  heavy  I'lmuoiiailc,  ami 


Tory  nion  i1i»  I>all1i>  r.i;Tei1  with  fury  nlmij;  tlie 
Plitiru  lint*  of  Imtli  anijiex.  ScviTiil  timeH  tlie 
ltritii>li  line  vim  lirokrn  iinil  e1c»u-(l  n|>  ajiiiin. 
Filiativ  a  Hank  in»vi'iii«nt  ami  a  fnrinuM  i'1i!irj;<- 
waa  niaile  Uy  JInjor  M<-Nei11  with  Uolou^l 
Citni]ibeirii  Elevt^iilli  n-);iitii'iil,  niiil  a  li'rriiir 
lire  from  a  ciiriH'  niiih-r  Major  JeMi|>  in  the  rfii- 
trfl  iiinih-  the  ItritiHh  line  t;iv«  nnv.  It  linikc 
anil  Ihit  in  iili»t>t  to  tlm  iiitn'rii'liinont^  helxw 
Chipiiewa  Crck.  Tlie  fiiiiiiivPH  tore  n|>  llio 
hrliljre  over  tlie  cri'i'k  iHiJiiod  them,  leavinc  an 
im)iaHKalile  i'Inihio  lietnecn  I henjsi'lvPN  anil  the 
AiiierieanH.  Tlir  Imtile- liehl  (ii|>iii».i(p  Niivv 
I>il»ti.l)  \t:is  Ktrewn  wilh  llie-  ih-iiil  iini)  ilvin-;. 
Tlin  AmerieanH  IhhI.  in  killeil,  wminileil,  niul 
miming,  thi'r-e  Inimlreil  anil  lifry-ltvo  men  :  thf 
Hrilinli  !"*t.  l.v  till-  Ham.-  easiiiiltien.  six  hiiii- 
iln-il  mill  four  nii-ii.  of  »  honi  twi.  Iiiinitreii  nnil 
thirty-»ix  were  kiii.-d.     lln  tliiit  hot  .Inly  even- 

initi;;nleil  the  liiiiTorH  of  tlie  liiitlh'-fielit.  Si'olt 
van  eager  to  jinrsiie.  lint  was  eimii.elleil  to  wnil 
for  Ihe  tiinly  Kii'h'y,  who  iliil  not.  arrive  in  tinie 
(o  partii'it>al>^  in  tin-  hiitlle  or  I'l  .ioin  in  uu  in- 
Htant  purHnit.     Tlie   iiiiioi'iliiili'   ri-Hiills  of  Ihe 

liAltlo  were  imiiortnnt.     Tlie   IniHan   iilli f 

tlxf  ItritiHh  wrrp  iliHlicaHeneil.  anil  rienrty  all  of 
(hum  left  the  amiyoiiii  n'tiirneil  to  Ihi'ir  Iiouiph. 
Tile  Aineriraiii  weri'  jjii'utly  inniiiriteil. 


4  CHITTENDEN 

Chlppewaa,  or  OjnnrBy*.  Tliie  Algonqnia 
family,  living  in  Bciittored  bands  on  the  nborM 
anil  isluiida  of  the  njiper  litkeii,ivcru  Unit  diarov- 
oreil  by  Ihe  Fntncli  in  1640  at  tha  Saiit  (ropiiUi 
(le  SIk  Marie,  whnu  they  nuinbon-*!  aliont  litn 
IboiiHand.  Tl»y  were  thun  at  war  witii  tfaelrii- 
i[uuiii,  the  Fiiint,  anil  t1i«  Sioni ;  anil  tliry  ilmvp 
tbo  latter  from  t1i«  iieail-wati!tM  ofthu  Hinw- 
>iil>]>i  and  rroiii  tiH^  Rnl  Itlvvr  of  the  North.  TIif 
Freiivb  mtabliiihiKl  miMtonarica  ainonR  tlifpi, 
and  the  Cbii>|icwaii  were  the  linn  friitiidM  of 
tbeiHi  Enntiieaiin  until  the  conijiieiit  of  Catioila 
e.nileil  FriMlch  iloiuinioii  in  America.  In  KVi 
they  aided  the  French  in  repolling  an  attack  of 
tlie  F'oKeH  on  Di'Iniil.  In  I'oiitiar'a  eumtjiirary 
(sue  I'oHliar)  Ilii'y  were  bia  iinifetU-raten ;  and 
they  aideil  wilb  tW  Urit- 
lull  in  Ihe  war  of  the 
Itvvoliitinti  and  of  1A13. 
•IniiiiiiK  the  Miainin,  they 
fi>ii|;ht  Wayne  and  wnv 
ilefeuted.  and  gnlwcriliril 
to  the  treiitv  at  Grnm- 
villeinlTSTk  (EteeCrmt- 
ritif}.  In  IHin  they  tinli 
IMirt  in  the  i)iie)llcatinnflf 
tht>  iioi-thw«.|ir  i  trilien, 
and  in  1H17  they  gave  iiii 
all  fhrlrlandKiti  Ohio.  At 
that  time  they  itrciipied 
a  v.iHl  and  nnileHiieil  ter- 
ritory from  SJai'kiiiaw 
ailing  the  line  of  Luke 
Sn|>erior  to  Ihe  Miiwis- 
i»i|>|>i  River.  The  limit! 
of  tbia  territory  wen-  ile- 
-     -■    -  liHwIliy  a  treaty  ill  1«», 

xiKiit.  allec  wliieh  tliev  )[radii- 

nlly  eiiled  their'landA  to 
the  United  Stalen  for  equivalent  annnilieH.  All 
lint  n  few  luind)'  hnd  gone  ueKt  of  the  Miwiii- 
i>i[iin  in  IrCil :  and  in  MilS  the  (wattered  hainU  in 
CatKida.  Micliican,  on  the  liotllerx  of  Lake  Hn\»- 
I'ior,  imd  beyond  the  MiKsiHiii|i|ii  iinnilwit'd  iiioi« 
than  lifleen  tlionHanil— nhonl  the  MiMie  aa  they 
dill  BiiLiy  yean.  ajso.  They  arc  now  aeateil  on 
resi'rvat.ion»,  whivb  embraec  in  tlie  aifcn-f^te 
live  million  aenw.  Their  nOifiion  Ih  Minidy  a 
lii'lti'f  ill  a  Good  and  Evil  Sjiirit.  and  llie  ileitii'l- 

nalioiiM   have  iniKNionarieH  aiiiiin;;  tbe  Clii|itR- 

Gbitteaden,  Tiiumah,  firat  Rovenior  of  tliB 
."tlKlK  >if  Veitnoiit.  wan  horn  nl  Fast  (inilfonl, 
<  linn..  Jan.  li,  ITItU  ;  died  at  WilliHtim,  Vl.,  AiiR. 
■H.  17117.  He  hail  helil  loeal  ofUeea  in  hi»  iiativt 
sinle  liefore  1T74.  when  he  emifcrated  totlieNeir 
IIani)iiihlro  (jriinta  (which  aee|,  and  aettli-il  at 
WilliHt-oii.  DnrinK  tbi>  Kevolntion  be  nas  an 
ai'tive  t>aniel)iant  in  the  cniiiicilH  of  bin  etatr, 
and  was  a  leuiler  in  Ihe  convention  ubich  (Jan. 
Hi.  1777)  ihf'lari-d  Vermont  an  independent  ulale. 
lie  nan  alwi  a  leader  in  the  eoiivention  (July, 
1T7T)  whirl)  formed  ncouHiitnt ion  for  that  mnlr, 
:itiil  preHident  of  the  C'nnncil  of  fiafrly  vetted 
wilh  govern  mental  iHiwem.  He  wad  oleetrd 
governor  iif  Vermont  in  1778.  and,  with  the  m- 
leption  of  one  year,  lilled  that  ofBco  niitil  his 
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death,  diirinn^  which  time  the  controversy  be-  tory  blow ;  and  he  was  delighted  when  he  per- 

twtM5ii  New  ifork  and  Veituont  was  rtettled  and  ceived  that  a  rising  qnarrel  between  Gi'eat  Brit- 

the  latter  admitted  as  a  stute  of  the  Union.  ain  and  her  American  colonies  foreshadowed  a 

Choate,  Rufus,  was  born   at  Essex,  Mass..  dismemberment  of  the  Britinh  empire.    Choiseul 

Ot.  1,  1799;  died  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Jnlv  13,  determined  to  foster  the  quarrel  as  far  as  pos- 

1^69.    He  studied  at  the  Cambridge  Law  Sc1um»1,  eiWe.     He  sent  the  Baron  de  Kalb  to  America 

and,withWilliamWirt,  became  one  of  the  moHt  i"  the  disguise  of  a  traveller,  but  really  as  a 

eminent  lawyers  and  orators  of  his  time.     He  French  emissary,  to  ascertain  the  temper  of  the 

l>egau  the  practice  of  law  at  Danvere,  Mass.,  in  Pe«pl«  towards  the  mother  country.   The  report 

1^24.     He  was  a  distinguished  meml»er  of  both  "^  the  baron  did  not  warrant  the  hope  of  an 

branches  of  hU  State  Legislature,  a  member  of  immediate  rupture.     But  Choisenl  waited  and 

the  Lower  House  of  Congress,  and  United  States  watched,  and  in  the  summer  of  ITtW  he  saw  rea- 

Senator,  sncceeding  Daniel  Webster  in  1841.    In  sons  for  expecting  an  almost  immediate  out  break 

1853  he  was  at tornev -general  of  Massachusetts,  of  rebellion  in  America.    He  wrote  to  the  French 

After  the  death  of  Webster,  Mr.  Choate  was  the  niinister  in  London  that  facts  and  not  theories 

acknf>wlodged  lewler  of  the  Massachusetts  bar.  n"i»t  sha|>e  French  action  at  that  crisis.     He 

lmpaire«l  health  compelled  him  to  retii-e  from  proposed  to  make  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 

business  in  1858  discontented  colonies,  both  of  importation  and 

Chootaw^  The,  -^ere  mo«*ly  Mobilmn»,  »  «iK.rtatioii,  «t  the  moineut  of  rapture,  the  od- 

peaccful  agricultural  p«.i>le.  Their  domain  com-  v^'f"*""  "f  «nch  might  c,«.8e  them  at  once  to 

{.ri»ed  southern  Mis^Wppi  and  western  Ala-  detach  themHelves  from  the  British  government, 

bama.    De  Soto  fought  them  in  1540.    They  l«?-  He  believed  the  separation  must  come  sooner  or 

came  allies  of  the  French  in  Louisiana,  «  here  ^ter,  and  wishejl  to  hasten  the  hoped-for  event. 

they  uumlK„ed  about  two  thousand  five  hun-  ««  I-ejceived  the  difficulties  that  stood  i.i  the 

dred  warriors,  and  formed  forty  villages.     In  wayoftheconsumraationof  his  scheme,  weighed 

the   Revolution   they   we™   immtly   with   the  their  evils,  but  still  p..Ki»ted.     He  said  to  the 

English,  but  were  fc^anted  peaceable  posses-  «"""••♦«'•.  "I  firmly  U'lieve  and  hope  this  gov- 

.   "     *  .,  ^.    , ,„  ,  „  .i.„  TT.\:«.«^  c*..*«-  «.».,  emment  will  so  conduct  itself  as  to  widen  the 

Bion  of  their  lands  by  the  United  i^t-ates  gov-  ,         i    i,        ,  »                         •       xi    *  i_-       i 

ennnent.     As  early  i»  1800,  ..nmlH^rs  of  then,  ''"»,'•' "'    »"''.  ^  «»^  "anguine  that  his  plaus 

went  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  in  1803  it  was  «;0"1<1  «<"»lt  ■»  gratifying  the  wishes  of  every 

estimated  that  five  hundred  families  ha.1  emi-  Frenchman.     But  Choiseul  had  to  wait  seven 


they  ceded  a  part ...  ...x...  .» .^^  . 

a  domain  in  what  is  now  the  Indian  Temtorx'.  ^^£i._^      _    -.         ,,  r*^.=>r,x     m*. 

In  1830  thcv  cetled  the  rest  of  their  lands  and       Chrirttanlndlaii^  Massacre  OF  (1782).   The 

j..ined  their  brethren   west  of  the  Mississippi,  M«>ravmn  missionaries  had  established  three  In- 

wheie theChickasawsjoine<l them.  In  1861  they  «li»uviIlage«ofcouvert«onthcTusca.awasRiver, 

had  a  iK,pulation  of  twenty-five  thonsand,  with  Oliio-Sehonbrunn,  Gnadenhutten,  and  Salem. 

five  thousand  negro  slaves.    They  were  seduced  Goadeuhiitten  was  on  the  oast  side  of  the  river. 

Into  an  ollianco  with  the  Confe.U-rate»  in  the  °*"''  *'"'  (P^'sent)  village  of  that  name.    Here  a 

Civil  War,  and  disaster  befell  then,.    They  lost  |«»«*»a«reoccurred,Mftr.rh8  1.82,wh,chha8iiever 

an  immense  amount  of  proi,ertv,  and  their  num-  been  s.irpassed  in  cool  barbarity.    These  settle- 

bers,  including  the  Chick.u!aws'.  were  reduced  to  Y"""     of  Chnstiau  Indians  were  sitnated  about 

seventeen   thousand.     Slaverv  was  al,oliHhe<l.  half-way  between  the  white  settlements  near  the 

•nd  part  of  their  lauds  was  forfeited  for  the  ben-  ^l""  R'ver  and  the  warlike  AV  yandota  and  Dela- 

efit  of  the  freetlmen.   The  Choctaws  proi«,r  now  «»re8  "u  the  Sandnsky.    The  Chrutian  Indiana 

number  about  twelve  hundred.  were  Delawures.    The  pagan  Wyandots  and  Del- 

awares  were  mostly  m  the  British  service,  or  op- 

Choctaw^  Treaty  with   the  (1786).     On  j^^ej  j^  ^h^  colonist*.     The  Christian  villagers 

Jan.  3, 1786,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  leaders  ^.gre  between   two  fires.     As  Christians,  they 

ofthe  Choctaw  nation  of  the  same  purport,  and  ^vere  friends  of  peace,  and  as  far  as  possible 

upon  the  same  terms,  as  that  ma«le  with  the  maintained  a  neutral  position.     Eacli  paitv  in 

Chen)kee8  the  previous  year.     (See  Cherokeea,  tj^e  imiH^nding  conflict  suspected  these  Indians 

Treaty  with,  178.>.)  of  complicity  in  the  schemes  and  conduct  of  the 

Choifleal  and  the  Americans.  Duke  de  Choi-  other.  In  March,  1782,  some  murders  committed 
fienl  wiui  at  the  head  ofthe  French  ministry  in  in  thevicinity  of  Pitt«bnrgh  by  a  wandering  par- 
talent,  when,  in  1761, cabinet  changes  in  England  ty  of  Shawnoese  were  ascrilied  to  the  Christian 
threateneil  to  diminish  the  ]K)wer  of  that  govern-  Indians,  or  to  warriors  whom  they  had  enter- 
meut.  He  was  minister  of  f(»rcign  affairs,  and  in  tained,  and  eighty  or  ninety  men  of  that  neigh- 
January,  1761,  became  minister  of  war,  and  an-  borhoixl,  under  Colonel  Williamson,  as  volunteer 
uezed  those  departmenta  to  the  marine.  Like  militia,  marohe<l  to  take  vengeance.  Arrive<I 
Pitt,  he  was  a  statesman  of  consummate  ability,  at  Gnadenhutten  (March  5),  they  found  some 
He  wan  of  high  rank  and  very  wealthy,  and  was  Indians  who  were  gathering  corn,  which  they 
virtually  sole  minister  of  France.  When  the  had  been  compelled  to  leave  standing  and  flee 
British  had  despoiled  France  of  her  American  to  Bandnsky  several  months  before.  The  whit-e 
pussessiont  (see  TVea/^  o/'/'ari*),  Choisenl  eagerly  people  sent  for  the  Indians  of  a  neighboring  vil- 
vatclied  for  an  opportunity  to  inflict  a  retalia-  lag,e,  wheu  all  were  confined  iu  two  houses, 
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ivbile  a  ooniieil  of  war  waa  lieUl  to  deciile  their  I 
fkte.  The  prisoDers  were  all  ImiudiL.  Tlie  men 
were  placed  in  one  house,  tlie  women  in  ttie  oCh- 
er — attogetbcr  nearly  oiio  huudrud.  The  i)uea- 
tiou  was  pnt  by  Colouel  WitliiiiiiHun  trhethur  the 
Uoravian  IiidiaiiB  should  be  taken  to  Fort  Pitt 
(as  tbey  bail  been  proiniaed  they  should  be),  or 
pnt  to  dentil.  Oiity  sixteen  voted  for  merry ;  the 
remainder,  holding  the  belief  on  the  frontier  that 
"  an  Imlian  biis  no  more  aoul  than  a  bDHbln," 
voted  for  ranrder.  Then  the  white  ftirioa  rushed 
on  the  Iielplesa  ChriHtian  Indians  and  innntereil 
and  scalped  the  whole  of  them,  and  laid  the  vil- 
lage in  iishes.  Flushed  by  this  succesH,  fonr  hun- 
drvd  and  eighty  men,  under  Colonels  Williamson 
and  Crawford,  attempteil  the  dpstruetiun  of  all 
the  Christian  Indians  by  nssailing  Saiidnsky. 
Tliey  JTitendod  to  strike  a  blow  at  tlie  town  of 
the  hostile  Wyand<its,  but  were  waylaid  by  the 
latter  withan  overwhelming  turc«  ami  compelled 
to  retivHt.  Crawford,  his  sun  and  sous-in-law, 
felt  into  tb«ir  bands,  and  wore  tortnrvd  and 
burnett  alive  in  revenge  for  the  eold-l)too<led 
murder  of  their  inuoceut  brethren  at  Guudeu- 
bntten. 

"Cluiatlaii  Qaakora."  In  lii93  there  was  a 
schism  among  tho  Frien(Is,orQiinkerH,  in  reiiii- 
sylvaniu,  caused  by  the  action  of  Ueorge  Keith, 
a  Scotch  Frifnd,  foriuerly  enrveyor  of  Knst  Jor- 
My,  and  ut  this  tinie  mnster  of  the  Friends' 
Hcbnni  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  chninpiuu  of 
tlie  Quakers  against  Cutlou  Mather  and  the  I)uh- 
tou  niinislers.  He  prcssni  the  doclriue  of  non- 
roaislaiice  to  its  logical  eonclnsiun,  that  this  prin- 
ciple was  not  consistent  with  the  eiertise  of 
political  atitliority.  Ho  also  attacked  negro 
elavcry  aa  iniM>nHisteiit  with  those  princi|di's. 
So  sharply  did  Keith  i-riticisu  the  shnncnniiiigs 
ofhiaco-Tulii^ionlststiiatho  wasdisiiwnedl>,vllie 
Yearly  Hectin|;,  when  he  furthnith  instituted  a 
meeting  of  his  own,  to  which  he  gave  tliu  unnie 
of  "  ChriHtian  Qnnkprs."  A.  TVxiiuian.v  ef  Jfeiiial 
was  piit  furlU  against  Keith,  who  ivtilii>il  in  a 
pablisUed  address,  in  which  he  bandied  bin  ail- 
vcrsuries  without  mercy.  The  Quaker  uingiH- 
trates  fined  him  fur  "insolence,"  and  AViliiuni 
Bradford,  the  only  priuliT  iu  the  colony,  was 
called  tu  arronnt  for  having  pulilisheil  Keith's 
address.  He  was  discbargiil,  but  was  sii  an- 
noyed tlint  he  remiiTod  his  piintiii];  biisiucss  to 
New  York. 

Chiyalei'a  Fi«ld.  nAiri.F.  av  (IH13).  Wlien 
Wilkinson's  expedition  down  llie  Kiver  St.  Law- 
rence (wbicli  sec)  against  Montivul,  conipoHcd 
of  land  troops  borne  by  a  flotilla  of  boats,  ar- 
rival at  a  point  font  miles  below  that  city, 
Information  reached  tlio  commaniler  of  the  ex- 
pedition that  the  Ap]Kisil«  slioreof  the  river  wiis 
lined  with  imsts  of  nuiskcli-y  and  artillery,  and 
that  a  large  rcinforoeinciit  of  Brillsli  trooiw 
niider  Liciitiriuint-colonel  Morriiutn  bad  arrived 
at  Prescolt.  Wilkinson  liad  already  ordered 
Coliiiiel  Alexander  Macomb,  with  twelve  hun- 
dred of  tito  betil  tnH>pii  (if  tho  anny,  t»  cross  the 
river  to  op|H)se  the  British  dntach>ueiil«  on  the 
Canuliaii  aide  (Nov.  7,  11^13),  and  tbcsn  were 
■oou  followed  by  ritleinen  under  Lieuteiiant- 


oolonelFoTflytb,wbo  did  excellent  wrviee  inllM 
of  Mncuinli.  Wlien  news  was  received  of 
the  arrival  of  reinfiircemeota  at  Preecott,  Wil- 
on  called  a  council  of  war  (Nov.  8),  aud  It 
decided  "  to  proceed  with  all  poaaihie  rapid- 
ity to  the  attack  of  Montreal."  Oeueral  Brown 
at  ouce  ordered  to  croea  the  river  with  his 
brigade  and  some  drafi^nt.  Morriaon's  troops, 
full  one  thousand  strong,  hod  come  down  to 
Frescott  iu  armed  schooners,  with  several  gnn- 
buata  and  bateaux  nnder  Captain  Hnlcnater,  and 
were  joined  by  provincial  infantry  ami  dragoons 
under  Lie  a  ten  ant-colonel  Pearsou.  They  pushed 
foruard,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  9tb  wera 
close  npon  Wilkinson,  and  the  land  troopa  were 
debarke<l  to  pursue  the  Americans — two  thou- 
sand men,  iueliuiiug  cavalry.  Oeueral  Boyd  and 
bis  brigade  were  now  detached  to  reinforce 
Hrown,wilhordors  to  cover  his  march,  to  attack 
tlio  pursuing  enemy  if  necessary,  and  to  co-oper- 
ule  with  tlie  other  commanders.  Wilkinsnu  now 
found  himself  in  a  perilous  pusitiun,  for  the  Brit- 
ish armed  vessels  were  close  uirati  his  flotilla, 
and  the  British  land  troopa  were  hanging  npon 
the  rear  of  Hrown  aiul  Boyd.  Tlie  latter  also 
cnconntered  detaclinientaconiing  np  from  below. 
The  British  gunboats  attached  the  flotilla,  but 
Wilkinson  made  such  dispoitition  of  his  cannons 
In  battery  ou  the  shore  that  they  were  repnlsed, 
and  fled  up  the  river.  Browu  bad  captnred  a 
British  post  at  the  foot  of  the  ra|>idB,  and  Wil- 
kinson had  Jnst  issued  orders  for  the  flotilla 
to  proceed  down  these  rapids,  and  Boyd  to  r»- 
Butne  his  march,  when  a  British  colnma  atttufcol 
the  rcur  of  the  latter.  Boyd  turned  upon  bis 
antagonist,  aud  a  sharp  Imttio  ensued.  General 
Swartwout  was  detached  with  bis  brigade  to 
asKsil  Ibe  British  viingiianl,  and  General  Cov- 
ington took  piwition  at  supporting  distance  fmm 
biin.  Their  anIngoniHis  were  driven  back  out 
of  the  woods  on  the  mnin  line  in  the  open  fields 
of  John  C^hryslei',  a  British  militia  captain  then 
iu  the  service.  Tluit  lino  was  covered  by  Mni- 
caster's  giinlNints,  and  pmtecled  in  jwrt  iiy  ikep 
niviucs.  Then  General  Covington  led  bis  bri- 
Kade  against  Ibe  British  lelt,  near  the  river,  and 
the  liattle  became  general.  By  charge  afler 
eliiirge  the  Brilish  were  forced  hack  nearly  a 
mile,  and  the  American  cannons,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Cidonel  J.  0.  Swift,  did  excellent  execn- 
tion.  At  leiigtii  Covingttin  fell,  seriously  wonnd- 
cd,  nnit  the  Binninnitton  of  the  Americans  begaa 
to  fail.  It  was  soon  exbanHted,and  Swartwont's 
biigndc,  hanl  pushed,  slowly  fell  back,  followed 
by  others.  The  BritiNli  perceived  this  retrograde 
movement,  followed  np  the  advantage  gained 
will]  great  vigor,  anil  were  endeavoring  by  a 
flank  movement  to  eaptnre  Boyd's  cannons,  wbea 
a  gallant  charge  of  cavaliy,  led  by  A^Jnlant- 
geiieral  Walbaeh,  whom  Annstnmg  bad  permit- 
tiHl  tu  accompany  the  exiNsdition,  drove  tbem 
back  and  saved  the  pieces.  Tlie  elTurt  was  re- 
newed. Lieuleuaut  Smitb,  who  commanded  one 
of  tlie  eaniKins,  was  mortally  wunnded,  and  tbe 
piece  wsH  seized  by  tlie  British.  For  five  bonis 
tlie  conflict  bod  l>ren  corrieti  on  in  the  midst  of 
sleet  and  snow,  nnd  victory  had  swayed  between 
tiie   belligerents  like  a  peodnluui.     Il  woold 
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iloabtleM  lutve  mated  with  tha  Americans  hwl 
their  ammuLitiOD  bold  out.  Their  retreat  naa 
piDQiisiiig  to  be  a  rout,  wLeo  the  fiigitivHB  vrere 
met  b;-  aix  hundred  troops  under  CoIodhI  Upham 
asd  Hnjor  Malcolm,  whom  Wilkineon  had  seat 
lip  to  tlie  support  uf  Boyd.  These  checked  tlie 
fliliht,  drove  back  the  Britiiih,  and  saved  the 
American  army.  HeanwhUeBoydhndre-furmed 
a  portion  of  the  army,  and  then  awaited  auotber 
attack.  It  was  not  made.  The  Americans,  nu- 
der  cover  of  darkuess,  retired  to  their  boats  uu- 
mnlcstisi.  Neither  part;  had  gaiued  »  victory, 
tiat  the  advantage  Iny  with  tlie  British,  who 
lie)d  the  field.  The  British  nniiy  on  that  occa- 
sion ivaa  slightly  snperior  in  numbers,  coantiug 
its  Indian  allies.  The  Americans  lost  in  the  bat- 
tle, in  killed  and  vruouded,  three  hundred  and 


era  sent  an  address  to  "  the  rest  of  the  brethren 
in  and  of  the  Church  of  England,"  and  spoke  of 
that  church  with  aft'ection  ae  their  "  dear  moth- 
er." This  was  to  correct  a  "misreport"  that 
the  emigrants  intruded  to  separate  from  the 
cburcb.  Notwithstanding  this  dutifnl  addreits, 
when  they  set  foot  on  American  soil  a  sense  of 
A«edom  overcame  thuir  allegiance,  and,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  "  Plymoulhians"  and 
Endicott,  they  established  separate  churches, 
and  chose  their  own  officers.  Without  auy  ex- 
press rennnciatiou  uf  the  anthority  of  theChnrch 
of  England,  the  Plymouth  people  bod  laid  aside 
its  liturgy  and  ritnats.  Endicott  followed  this 
example  at  Salem,  and  had  the  sympathy  of 
three  "  giHlly  ministers  "  there  —  Iliggiiisou, 
Skelton,  and  Bright ;  also  of  Siuiib,  a  sun  of  in- 


4hirty-nine;  the  British  lost  one  hnndreil  and 
eighty-seven.  On  the  murning  afttr  the  battle 
the  doliIli),with  the  guubuats  aiid  troops,  passed 
safrly  down  the  rapids,  and  three  miles  above 
Cnmwall  they  fiirmed  ajuiictlun  wiih  the  forces 
under  General  Brown.  There  Wilkinson  was 
informed  that  Hampton,  whom  he  bud  invited  in 
AnnstruiiK's  name  to  niMt  him  at  St.  R^Kis,  had 
refused  to  join  him.  A  council  of  war  (Nov.  12, 
IVVS)  decided  that  it  was  best  to  abandon  the 
expedition  atcalnst  Moutreal,  altbongh  it  was 
•aid  there  were  not  more  than  six  linndreil 
troops  there,  and  put  the  army  into  winter-qnar- 
ter*  at  French  Mills,  on  the  Salmon  River,  which 
was  done.  Thus  ended  in  diMosler  and  disgrace 
an  expedition,  conducted  hy  an  incompetent 
leader,  which  in  its  inception  promised  salutary 

Charoli,  Angllcui,  Thb  Early,  in  Nkw  Eko- 
LAKT).  In  ISIIOitbont  one  tbuiiHaod emigrants  nr- 
rivwi  in  Maswichnsetts  from  England,  under  the 
lekderehip  of  John  Winlhrop,  who  hod  been  np- 
pnltiled  governor  under  the  niynl  charter.  Win- 
thmp  1>ruitght  the  charter  with  him.  On  llie  doy 
liefute  (bey  sailed  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  lead- 


terloper.  A  church  wos  organized  there  —  the 
first  in  New  Enjiland,  for  that  at  Plymonth  was 
really  in  a  formative  state  yet.  Skelton  was 
appointed  postor  and  Higginson  teacher.  All 
of  the  congregatiim  were  not  prcjwired  to  lay 
aside  the  liturgy  of  the  Chnrcb  of  England,  and 
two  of  them  (.lohn  and  Samuel  Browne)  protest- 
ed, and  set  np  a  sei>amte  worxhip.  The  ener- 
getic Endlcflit  promptly  arrested  the  "lualcon- 
tenis"  and  sent  them  to  Englan<l.  Following 
up  (he  syNt^ni  adopted  nt  Salem,  tlie  emigrants, 
under  Iho  chiirter  of  1(K».  established  Noncon- 
formist churches  wherever  setrlements  were 
planted— Chariest i>wti,Waterto«n,  Boston,  Dor- 
chetiter,  etc.  At  Salem  the  choice  of  minister 
and  teacher  was  made  as  folloivs:  "Every  fit 
member  wn)te  in  a  note  the  name  whom  the 
Lord  moved  him  to  tliink  was  fit  for  pastor," 
and  so  likewise  for  teiicher.  Skelton  was  chosen 
fur  the  first  ofBce,  Higginnon  for  the  second. 
When  they  aceepteil,  three  or  four  of  the  crovest 
memlierH  of  the  cliurcti  laid  their  hands  iipim 
Mr.  Skelton,  iiBiiiR  pniyer  therewith.  Thf  same 
was  done  to  Mr.  HiKKinson,  8ncb  was  tbe  flivt 
New  England  ordination. 


CHURCH 
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Church,  Bexjamix,  wan  born  at  Plymoiitli, !  acres,  iu  New  York,  as  a  seat  fur  himaelf  aud 
Mh88.,  ill  1639 ;  died  at  Littlu  Coinpton,  U.  I.,  his  succeasors.  Wljeii  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (aft«r- 
Juti.  17, 1718.  llo  Wiis  u  bravo  military  leader  i  wards  Lord  Corubury)  became  governor  of  tbe 
in  King  Philip's  War  (wliich  see);  commanded  :  combiucd  provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
the  party  by  whom  Philip  was  sluin  (Augnst, '  sey,  in  17(h2,  even  violent  efforts  were  vuaetX  U* 


1(»7<));  and  with  his  own  swonl  cat  off  the 
liead  of  the  dnsky  mimurch.  He  connnanded 
an  expedition  against  the  East4.'rn  Indians  in 
1G89,  and  afterwai-ds  led  foni*  other  exfteditions 
ngainst  the  Indians  in  Maine.  He  is  repn>siMit- 
ed  by  his  contemporaries  as  distinguished  us 
mnch  for  his  integrity,  justice,  and  purity  as  for 
his  military  exploits. 

Church,  Colonel,  ix  the  Bay  of  Fitxdy.  In 
retaliation  for  the  capture  of  the  f(»rt  at  Pema- 


make  the  liturgy  and  ritual  of  the  Church  of 
England  the  State  system  of  worship.  He  de- 
nied the  right  of  preachers  or  schoolmaalers  to 
exercise  their  functions  iu  the  province  without 
a  bishop's  license ;  and  wheu  the  corporation  of 
New  York  resolved  to  establish  a  grammar- 
school,  the  Bishop  of  London  was  requested  to 
send  over  a  teacher.  In  violation  of  his  posi- 
tive instructions,  the  governor  l»egan  a  system- 
atic persecution  of  all  religitnis  denominations 


quid  (which  see),  the  vet^'ran  Indian  lighter  <lis8enting  from  the  practices  of  the  Church  of 
Colonel  Church  ma<le  an  amphibious  forav  np  |  England.  This  conduct  i-eacted  disastrously  to 
theBayofFundy.  Iberville's  wpiadnm  (see  Pm-  i  Trinity  Church,  which,  until  the  province  was 
aquid)  just  escaped  capture  by  that  of  Cliurch.  I  >»<*  «f  Corubury,  had  a  very  feeble  growth.  (See 
The  latter  went  on  shore,  burned  the  houses  of    Cornbury.) 


the  French  settlors  at  Beau  Bassin  (the  western- 
most recess  of  that  bay),  and  destroyed  their 
cattle,  which  constituted  their  chief  wealth  ; 
but  an  attempt  to  dislodge  the  French  at  St. 
John  wus  a  failure. 

Church,  Dk.  Bexjamix.  (See  First  Traitot'y 
The.) 

Church,  Fkkdehick  Edwix,  artist,  was  born 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  May  4, 1826.  He  was  a  pu- 
pil of  Thomas  Cole  (which  see).  He  was  lirst 
brought  into  notice  by  some  iiictures  of  scenery 
in  the  Catskill  Mountains.  In  1853  he  went  to 
South  America,  visiting  New  Granada  and  Ecu- 
ador, where  he  obtained  materials  for  many 
landscapes  among  the  great  mountain  chains 
of  the  Andes.  He  made  a  second  journey  thith- 
er in  1857,  and,  after  his  return,  i)rodnced  some 
admirable  paintings  of  scenery  then?,  notably 
"The  Heart  of  the  Andes.''  His  picture  of  Ni- 
agara Falls,  afterwards  duplicated  by  chromo- 
printing,  is  rcganled  as  his  niaHtcri)iece.  In 
IWW  he  visitod  the  Holy  Land,  and  found  nmte- 
rials  for  some  exquisite  paintings,  made  after 
his  return. 


Church's  Expedition.  In  May,  1704,  Gov- 
ernor Dudley  stmt,  from  Boston,  an  exi>edition 
to  the  eastern  bounds  of  New  England.  It  con- 
sisted of  five  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  under 
Colonel  Benjamin  Church.  The  campaign  then 
undertaken  against  the  French  and  Indians  con- 
tinued all  summer,  and  Church  inflicted  much 
damage  to  the  allies  at  Penobscot  and  Paasa- 
maq  noddy. 

Church's  Expedition  to  the  Androacoggin. 

While  Phipps  was  operating  against  Quebec  in 
1G90,  Colonel  Church  (which  see)  waa  sent  on 
an  expedition  against  the  oasteru  Indiana.  He 
went  up  tbe  Androscoggin  River  to  the  site  of 
Lewiston,  Me.,  where  he  destroyed  a  large  quan- 
tity of  corn,  and,  ^'  for  example,"  put  to  death  a 
number  of  men,  w(»men,  and  children  whom  lie 
had  captured.    The  Indians  retaliated  fearfully. 

ChurubuBCO,  Battle  of.  After  the  victory 
at  Contreras  (which  see),  the  Americans  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  fortresses  of  San  Antonio 
and  Chnrubusoo.  The  latter  is  a  small  village 
six  miles  simth  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
connected  with  it  by  a  spacious  causeway.     At 


Church  of  England  in  New  Tork.  Efforts  the  head  of  the  causeway,  near  the  village,  was 
were  early  made  by  the  English  t»)  supplant  the  erected  a  strong  redoubt,  mounted  with  batter- 
Dutch  (.■hurch  as  the  prevailing  religious  or-  ies  and  heavil}*  garrisoned.  This  was  iu  iront 
gani/iition  in  New  York.  The  act  of  the  As-  of  the  bridge  <»ver  the  Churubusco  Kiver.  The 
s*?mbly  pnK'urrd  by  Govermn*  Fletcher,  though  Convent-church  of  San  Pablo,  with  its  massive 
broad  in  its  scope,  was  destined  for  that  ])ur-  stone  walls,  on  an  eminence,  was  converted  into 
]M>se.  Under  that  act  Trinity'  Church  was  or-  a  fort,  and  around  it  was  the  hamlet,  defended 
ganized,  and  Fletcher  tried  to  obtain  authority  by  a  covering  of  Htone  walls  and  a  heavy  stone 
to  apiMtint  all  tht^  ministers,  but  the  A.sH4Mnbly  building  fortified.  The  out-side  walla  were 
successfully  resisted  his  designs.  In  1095  Rev.  pierced  for  cannons,  high  enongli  to  lira  pinng- 
John  Miller,  in  a  long  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  ing  shot  upon  an  approaching  enemy.  All  the 
L(Midon  (Ml  the  condition  of  religion  and  nior-  stores  and  artillery  saved  from  the  wreck  of 
alH,  drew  a  ghtomy  picture  of  the  state  of  so- .  (.ontreras  were  gathered  at  Churubusco,  with 
cit^tv  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  earneKtlv  I  much  sent  from  the  citv,  for  Santa  Afia  had  re- 
reconunendtul  as  a  remedy  for  all  these  soeial  solved  t^)  make  a  stand  at  this  place.  He  was 
evils  *'to  send  over  a  bishtq)  t<»  the  Province  of  !  at  the  city  with  12,000  tnuqis.  When  the  Amor- 
New  York  duly  (]ualitied  as  sutlVagan"  to  theiieans  began  to  in(»ve  forward,  the  garrison  of 
Bishop  of  London,  and  tive  or  six  young  minis-  !  Antonio,  perceiving  themselves  in  great  danger 
t4^rN,  with  Bibh>s  and  ]>rayer -  books ;  to  unite  j  of  being  cut  oft',  abandoned  the  fi>rt  and  fled 
New  York,  N«'W  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Khode  I  t^>wanls  Churubusco,  attacknl  and  divided  on 
Island  into  one  i»rovince;  and  the  bishop  to  he;  the  way.  The  retreat  of  the  Mexicans  from 
app<iinted  governor,  at  a  salary  of  ^'iOO,  his  I  San  Antonio  and  the  general  march  of  all  the 
iui\)e8ty  to  give  him  the  King*s  Farm  of  thirty  |  Americans  upon  Churubusco  begau  the  gmud 


CHUBUBUSCO,  BATTLE  AT  » 

movciueiiti)  of  tU«  ilay .  Tbe  divisious  of  Twiggs 
will  Filluw  were  advaiiciug  un  the  west,  aud  od 
*  uauaewuy  si>utb  tlie  divisiou  of  Wurth  was 
ra]ii(Ily  advauciiig  to  sturiu  tlie  redoubt  at  tlio 
lirid)|!«.  Geueral  Scott,  at  u  mile  distaut  from 
ChunibDsco,  ttoh  direoliug  all  the  movemelits. 
Tlie  redoubt  ut  the  bridjico  nos  curried  at  the 
lM>iut  of  the  bayuuel.  At  the  same  time  Twiggs 
nna  asBailiiif;  liie  furtilled  chui'ch  and  Imuilut, 
where  a  Geix-e  battle  raged  for  sume  time. 
There  tlie  able  Mexicau  geuenil  Riiicun  coiii- 
iiiaiideil,  and  there  thrt-e  iimsgen  of  Santa  AOa's 
men  iiii[M>wd  Genf  rat  Shields.  Tbe  veteruus  of 
General  Penifer  F.  Siiiilb,  who  had  captured 
CoiitreniB,  were  coiispiciiiiiis  in  this  fearful  cud- 
test.  The  most  desiwrate  defence  at  the  chtiicb 
was  made  by  one  biiiidred  ilesciters  from  the 
Auierican  aimy,  W  by  TiioniBS  Riley.  Tlie 
nlanued  Mi>iicaiis  several  liuies  bointeii  awhile 
Aag,  ill  tokfii  of  suri«tider,  ivheii  these  Amtiri- 
viiuH  nith  hiilters  about  their  necks  aa  oftuu 


9  CINCINNATI  DEFENDED 

line  of  Ueiicnn  defences,  opening  the  causeway 
to  the  city  and  leaving  it  uo  other  resources 
but  its  fortified  gates  and  the  Castle  of  Chupid- 
tepec.  Full  4000  Mexicans  had  been  killeil  or 
wounded  that  day ;  3000  were  made  priwiiers. 
Thirty-seven  pieces  of  fine  artillery  IhmI  been 
captured,  with  a  vast  ainount  of  umnitions  of 
war.  The  Americaua  lost,  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed, about  1100  men. 

Cincinnati  Dafendod.  Cieneral  E.  Kirby 
Smith,  invailiug  Kentucky  in  advance  of  BrH);{; 
(see  Hragg'i  Inraaion),  puslied  on  rowanls  the 
Ohio  Rlvrr  with  thu  purpose  of  caplnrhig  Cin- 
cinnati. The  invader  was  confronted  by  an 
nnex]iectcd  force  near  that  city.  Oeneral  Lew 
Wallace  was  at  Cincinnati  when  news  of  the 
disaster  at  Richmond,  Ky.  (which  see),  R'xched 
tbnt  [iliice.  lie  was  ordered  by  Gviieral  Wright 
to  resume  the  conTiiniiid  of  Nelsou's  shuttered 
forces,  but  was  vailed  biii'k  to  provide  for  tbe 
dc&uce  of  Cinciunutl.    Half  au  hour  after  bia 


tore  it  down.  Tbe  battle  raged  three  hours, 
when  the  church  and  the  otlior  defences  of 
Chunilxisco  were  cnplnrt^il.  Meanwhile  Gen- 
erals Shields  and  Piri-ce  (at'terwards  President 
of  the  United  Htates)  were  buttling  fUrionsly 
with  Santa  Aflu's  men,  partly  in  the  mar  of  the 
defenres  of  ChiirubiiHco.  The  Mexicans  were 
there  7000  strong— 4000  infantry  atnl  3000  cav- 
alry—but viclJ>ry  BKuin  crowned  the  Ameiicaus. 
This  wail  t\ie  fifth  victory  won  on  that  iiieriiora- 
ble  SOtb  of  August,  lri47— Contreras,  8ati  Anto- 
nio, tbe  reiloiibt  at  the  bridge,  liie  Church  of  San 
Pablo.and  with  Santa  AHu's  tniops.  In  fact,  the 
dimbiiied  event*  of  that  Hay  formed  one  great 
cuntcHt  over  a  considemble  extent  uf  territory, 
and  might  pn>|i«rly  be  known  in  liiRtiiry  as  the 
"  Buttle  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico."  Tlie  nuiiiU-r 
eugugiil  on  that  day  was  iMNN)  effective  Ameri- 
can Holdicrs  and  33,000  Mexicans.  The  resnlt 
waa  the  capture  by  the  former  of  the 


urrivul  he  issned  a  stirring  proclamation  (8<'pt. 
1, 1^2)  as  commander  of  that  and  Ihe  cities  of 
Covington  and  Newport,  on  the  Kentucky  side 
of  tbe  rivi<r.  He  offlciatly  informed  the  iuhab- 
llauts  of  the  swift  approuch  of  the  iiiviulers  in 
Htron;;  force,  and  called  upon  the  ciiizetis  to  act 
promptly  utiil  vigorously  in  prcpuviug  defonccH 
fur  thu  city.  He  onlered  alt  places  of  business 
to  be  closed,  aud  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  mayor,  to  aMietnble,  an 
hour  afterwards,  in  convenient  pilblio  places,  to 
lie  organized  for  work  on  iiitronchmeutiS  on  the 
aonib  side  of  Ihe  river,  lie  Olilered  the  ferry- 
boats to  cease  ninning,  and  proclaimed  martial 
law  in  the  three  cities.  This  wus  u  bold, start- 
ling, but  necessary  pnweetling.  The  jinnciple 
of  action  embiHUed  in  the  procluniatlon  was. 
"Citizens  fiir  labor;  solUicra  for  the  battle." 
Wallace  dumandeil  the  services  of  all  iilile-bod- 
ied  people.    Tbe  rvspouae  was  wuuderful.    lu 
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■  fen  Iionni  he  had  an  nrniy  of  workers  and 
QglitoTS  furly  thousand  strong.  Tbcy  «treaiiied 
itcroM  the  river  on  n  poiitouu  tiridgo  aud  an-arm- 
ed  iiimn  the  bills  about  Coviii);ton.  Within 
tUree  days  after  the  proclaiuutioii  a  Hue  of  in- 
treuchmeiita  ten  luiles  iu  luiigtb,of  svniicirciilar 
fiimi,  was  const nictt^il.  These  were  jost  uoiii- 
l>let«d,  wlieu  full  fifteen  thonsaiid  uf  Smith's 
tiiiops  apiieureil.  Aatonished  and  alarmed,  tliry 
Ktreated  in  great  haste.  Cincinnati  nan  saveil, 
and  the  citizens  gave  pnlilic  hiniora  tu  Geueral 
Wallace  as  the  ilt'liverer  of  the  city. 

Ciiioiiuutti,  Founding  of.  Ensign  Luce,  of 
the  United  St4it«8  Anuy,  was  churged  with  the 
■election  of  u  nite  for  a  bliick-hoiiso  on  Symnies'a 
Pnrcliasc  (nliicb  tieo).  Symraes  nishud  him  to 
build  it  at  Kiirth  Ik-iid,  where  be  was  iu  com- 
niaud  of  a  detachnieiit  of  troops ;  hnt  Luce  wan 
led  farther  up  the  river,  to  the  Bit«  of  Cinciu- 
liatl,  <iu  account  of  hi»  love  for  the  pretty  young 
wife  of  a  settler,  who  went  there  to  resiilo  be- 
cause iif  his  allentiotiB  to  her  at  the  Iteinl. 
Lnco  fiiilowcd  and  erected  a  hlock-hnnRO  (here; 
auil  iu  1790  Miijor  l><uighty  built  Fort  Wasliiug- 
t«u  on  the  same  spot.  It  ^viw  on  the  eftsturii 
boniiitary  of  the  town  A8  originally  laid  out,  lie- 
tween  the  prettent  Third  and  Fourth  Streets, 
east  of  Broadway.  A  villaKO  grew  nnmud  it. 
A  iieilantic  eeltlcr  named  it  Lotiinitivillv,  from 
the  worilB  Vot  auH  ri(/e,  which  bu  iulerpretvcl 
"the  village  opiuisite  the  inoutU" — month  of 
Licking  Criiek.  It  was  ufterwanls  cullril  Cin- 
cinnati. The  noma  was  snggeated  hy  General 
St.  Clair  in  honor  of  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinuDli.  The  fort  was  uiade  of  a  number  of 
Btnuigly  built  log  cabins,  hewn  fi/im  the  timber 
tllHt  grew  on  the  spot.  Thene  wen>  a  Htory 
a  half  higli,  arrungeil  for  solilierH'  harrueks,  anil 
oecn]iied  a  hollow  Hqunrc  enchitiing  ahiiut  an 
acre  of  ground.  In  the  antunni  of  1792  (iiiv- 
ei'iior  St.  Clair  airiveil  at  Ihe  [HHit  and  organ- 
ized tlio  county  of  Hamilton,  and  the  village 
of  Cincinnati,  then  begun  uruutid  the  fort, 
matle  the  conuly  seat  of  the  territory.  In  1t^l2 
It  Gdiitaiuetl  about  two  thoueaud  inhabilaiittt. 
(Secil1uBtmti»u,t).S4i).) 

Ginoliuiatl,  Sociktv  of  tiir.  A  few  mn 
before  Ihe  ilJHlitnding  of  ili«  ContiuoDtfll  Army 
(June,  1TH3J II  lie  of  tVlenihihip  hnil  Iweti  foniied 
among  the  olHi'erH,  at  th<^  suggeHtion  of  Gem^ral 
Knox,  hy  tlw  orgiinizutiini,  at  Ihe  cantiiunient 
of  Ili<>  tnH>iiH  near  NewbnrKi  I'-  V.  (went  aide  of 
the  HiidHoii  River),  of  an  aHNHciutioii  known  or. 
the  '■  SiH'iety  of  the  Cincinnati."  Its  chk-f  oh- 
iertK  were  to  ]>roinut«  a  conlial  frixuilNhip  and 
iudinMil uldi-  niiioii  nni»uKtbemiM<Ives,Rnd  to< 
teud  Iteiievoleiit  aiil  to  wirh  of  its  inein1>t>rs  as 
might  iM'ed  nHitlslance.  Washington  was  ehom^ii 
the  llrHl  president  of  the  siiciely,  and  remained 
preiddeiit-genenil  until  hlo  death,  (trneral  Hen- 
ry Knos  wne  the  Ural  secret ury-general.  filiate 
aurieties  were  fonnitl,  auxiliary  to  the  general 
moirty.  Ta  iH>r)H>tui)te  the  nNSmiatlon,  it 
provided  in  the  cnnHtllulion  of  the  society  that 
Ihe  eldest  masenline  dewendHut  of  an  origlnni 
meml>er  should  be  entitled  to  wear  Ihe  Onler 
wd  ei^oy  the  privileges  of  tlie  society.    The 


cikcinkati,  societt  of  the 

Ordn-,or  badge,  of  the  society  consist*  of  a  go1d> 
eagle,  with  enamelling, suspended  apon  arib- 
n.  On  the  breast  of  the  eagle  is  a  medallian, 
with  a  device  representing  CincioMatua  at  his 
plough  receiving  the  Roman  senalont  who  csTne 
tooHerhim  the  chief  uukgistracy  of  Rome.   The 


memlicrs'  certlticato  is  eiffhteen  and  a  half  iocb- 
«8  in  breadth  and  twenty  inches  in  length.  The 
general  Siiciety  of  the  Cincinnati  is  still  in  ei- 
iHlence.and  idiui  stale  societies.  The  presidenl- 
gi^neml  in  ltf7<!  was  Hamilton  Fisli,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  ami  son  of  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish, 
one  of  tlie  original  members.  The  Order  worn 
by  the  preaideiit-general  at  the  im>etiugs  of  the 
society  is  a  liraulifnlly  iewellixl  one-  It  was 
presented  to  Washington  by  the  French  ofllceia. 
Tlie  society  met  with  much  Jealnna  opjMisitioD 
from  the  earnest  iPpublicaus  of  the  day.  Among 
the  u)iNit]M)weirut  of  these  opponents  waa  Judge 
vE<lanus  Durke,  of  Charleston,  8.  C,  who,  in  an 
able  dissertxtiim,  iiuderiook  to  prove  l-bat  the 
Riieiety  creal-eil  two  distinrt  orders  among  ths 
Americiins  —  first,  a  rare  of  hereditary  nobles 
founde<1  on  the  militnry,  together  with  the  moat 
inflnenlial  families  and  men  In  the  State;  and, 
second,  the  people,  or  plebeians.  These  saspi- 
cious  were  uatnrol,  but  were  not  Jualifled. 
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Citoidar  Letter  of  Mmaolmaetto  (1766). 
The  Ofliieral  Coart  of  Mnssacliiiselta,  nbiuh  met 
Dec.  :!0, 1767,  having  appointed  a  large  comniit- 
t«e  to  coiuider  tlie  stDte  of  tlio  ptovince,  wlopt^ 
e4l(Feb.ll,176H)a  circular  letter, n-liicbnaaiul- 
dremed  to  tlio  upeaken  of  the  vnriniis  colonial 
aMcmblieB,  invitiog  co-operation  unit  niutiml 
continltatioD  concerning  tbe  defence  of  colonini 
rigbiB.  This  letter  euibodiecl  Ibe  sentinieiitB  of 
k  petition  to  tbe  king  tulopted  nt  Ilio  fame  ses- 
sion. It  gave  great  offence  to  tbe  tniiiislry. 
When  it  reached  tbem.  Lord  llillaboroiigli,  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  coloi lien,  sent  initt  ructions 
to  tbe  governor  (Bernard)  of  MnssacbiiHotts  to 
call  npon  the  Aftsemlily  to  rescind  tho  letter, 
and,  in  the  event  of  [lon-ciimpliance,  to  diimolve  , 
that  liody.  It  van  tben  tli»  mont  numerous  ipg-  ' 
islatnre  in  America,  conainting  of  one  hniiilred 
and  uine  niembeni.  Instead  of  complying  with 
the  governor's  demand,  they  made  the  inslnic- 
liona  of  HilUborongh  a  A^sb  caiixe  of  coniplaint 
againut  the  ministry.  "  When  Lord  HillHlior- 
oiigh  knoivB,"  oaiil  Otis  in  (lie  Aiisembly, "  that 
we  ivill  not  rescind  our  acM,  he  shonlil  apply  to 
Parliament  to  reacind  theirs.  Let  Britonn  re- 
Kcinil  these  nieannres,  or  tliey  are  lost  forever." 
Tbe  House  refnsed  Ui  rescind  by  a  vole  of  ninety- 
two  to  seventeen.  In  n  letter  to  the  governor 
notifying  him  of  their  non-compliance,  the  Ar- 
Mmbly  said,  "  If  the  votes  of  this  Honse  are  to 
be  controlled  by  tbe  directions  of  a  minister,  we 
liave  left  us  bnt  a  vain  semblance  of  liberty." 
The  governor  proceeded  to  dissolve  the  Assem- 
bly; bnt  before  that  was  accomplished  they  had 
prepared  a  series  of  accusations  a};aiiist  bim  and 
a  petition  to  the  king  to  remove  liiin.  Tbo  an- 
swers to  the  circular  letter  from  other  assem- 
blies glowed  with  sympathy  and  OHSLirauces  of 
co-operation.    (See  BUl^tvroitgk't  iHitmcUoM.) 


Citlseiui.  By  a  change  in  the  political  ebai^ 
acterof  the  English- American  colonies,  the  word 
"citizen"took  the  place  of  "subject,"  and  was  OS 
comprehensive  iti  its  application  to  the  iubabi- 
t^nta  of  tho  territories  incln<lcil  in  tho  United 
States  of  America.  In  our  republic  every  man, 
woman,  and  cliilil  is  a  citizen,  wltb  regnlalions 
as  to  tbe  exercise  of  tho  rights  and  priviloges  of 
citizenship.  In  this  respect  onr  republic  differs 
from  those  of  Greece  anil  of  Italy.  In  tlie  for- 
mer, citiKcuship  was  cunlined  to  n  Imdy  of  kin- 
dred families.  Tiiey  fonne<l  an  herudilary  caste 
—  "a  uinllitudintms  aristocracy."  Tbe  system 
ha4  ne  permanent  vitality,  and  the  Greek  and 
Italian  ivpnblics  died  ont  for  want  of  citizens. 
In  tho  new  Amcrieau  republic  every  one  iKirn 
American  soil  was  and  is  a  citizen,  by  virtue 
of  milivity ;  and,  liy  Ibe  grace  of  statnte  law, 
foreign-born  |>er8oue  becinne  citizens  by  natu- 
ralization laws  (which  sec). 

Cit7  of  Magcificvnt  Dlatances.  A  popular 
designation  of  the  cily  of  Washington,  the  na- 
tional capital,  Huid  to  have  been  flrat  applied 
by  President  Miidison.  It  Is  so  called  on  acr 
count  of  the  wide  open  sjiacen  caused  by  Ibe 
peculiar  plan  of  its  streets,  and  being  originally 
laid  out  im  a  large  scale.  It  baa  two  wis  of 
rectaiignlar  streets,  seventy  t*)  one  hundred  feel 
wide ;  and  these  are  iiitersti'ti'd  obliquely  by  fif- 
teen avenues,  t^m  one  liuuiliwi  and  tliiriy  liione 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  wide,  furming  iiTinieune 
open  triangles  at  each  inlenwctioii.  Tlieae  tri- 
angles have  been  enclosed  and  planted  with 
treea  within  a  few  years,  rendering  the  place 
less  a  cily  of  niagnllicent  distancea. 


the  I 


CII7  of  Bplndloa.    A  popular 
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CITY  OF  THE  STRAIT  252  CIVIL  WAK  IN  MARYLAND 

Iho  city  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  tlie  greatest  cotton    at^ly  triumphed,  and  the  gOTernor  and  his  conn. 

oil  wei-e  comiHslled  to  liy  to  Vii-giuia  for  HJifetj. 
For  about  a  year  and  a  half  the  iuHnrgentd  held 
the  reins  of  power,  and  the  horrore  of  civil  war 


luunnructuriug  town  in  the  United  States. 

City  of  the  Strait.     The  p<»pu1ar  name  of 
Detroit  (the  French  word  for  "strait"),  situ- 


ated upon  the  strait  between  hikes  St.  Clair  and  l>ro«»*l«<i  «ver  once  happy  Maryland.  During 
j^pj^^  the  turmoil  many  of  the  records  of  the  province 

*  .,  _.  ,  ^    _.„       ,^     ,     .     ^o/./.  /-•  were  destroyed,  and  a  larger  portion  of  them 

^^  ^^  ^^\  ^^^'^y  "*  1^^  Congress  ^^.^^^  ^^^^j^^^  to  Virginia  by  Captain  Ingle,  and 
passwl  a  bill  for  red.icn.g  ro  statute  lorin  the  .  ^^^^^  Lord  Baltimore  wisely  commissiouwl  Will- 
prn.ciples  of  the  thirteenth  a.nendment  to  the  ,  .^^^^  ^  ^  Protestant  from  Virginia,  08  gov- 

Constitnlion    (which  nee ).      It  guaranteed  to    ^  ^^,,^^  ^^  ^,^j^^^,  ^^  ^^^^  provinoe.- 

every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  without  dis- 1  .^^^^^  g^,^^^.^  ^.^^^^^  y.^^  ,^  Maryland  broke 
t.nction  of  nice  or  color  equal  civi  rights.  It  ^,^^  .^^  ^^^^  rj,^^^  republican  Parliament,  not 
w-as  passed  at  the  iniadlo  of  Maix:h  by  a  vote  ^^^^^^.  ^ord  Baltimore's  professions  of  repub- 
nfonehuiidivd  and  eleven  against  thirry-eigh.  iiea„u,„  ii^piieitlv,  appoint<.d  a  commission,  of 
It  was  vetoed  by  President^  J<.hnson  on  March  ^^.,^.^.j^  ciayborne  was  a  member,  to  govern  Vir- 
27 ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  it«  becoming  a  law  |    .^^.^^      rj.^^^^,  ^^^^^^  ^j,^,.^  ^l„^j^,^  ^.,,^  ^ 

by  the  constitutional  vote.  |  ^.^^^  ,^,^^^^j    ^Governor  Stone  was  removed.    The 

Civil  War  in  Boston  Harbor  (1644).  The  conimis«ioners  took  posse^jsion  of  the  records, 
f?ivil  war  in  England  extended  across  the  sea.  '  ^„a  abolished  the  authority  of  Lord  Baltimore. 
The  vessels  of  London,  the  seat  of  parliamen-  a  few  months  afterwanls  they  ix*iusUted  Stone, 
tary  power,  furiiihhed  with  |»rivateeriiigc»nnii>is-  p„t,  Kent  and  Palmer^s  islands,  in  the  Chesa- 
sions,  took  every  opixirtuiiity  that  olVered  to  peake,  in  the  i)ossession  of  Ciayborne,  and  en- 
attack  thosi^  of  Bristt.l,  ami  other  western  ports,  abled  the  "  outlaw  "  to  triumph  over  his  old  eii- 
that  adliere<l  to  the  king.  In  July,  1044,  a  Lou-  emy,  Lord  Baltimoi-e.  Cnnnwell  restored  Bal- 
don  vessel  brought  a  wcHt-of-England  prize  into    tiinore's  power  in  1658,  and  Stone  prochiiniwl 


Boston  harlM)r.     The  captain  exliibit<.^d  a  coni- 
niisMion  from  Warwick,  High  Admiral  of  New 


the  acts  of  the  commissioners  rebellious.     He 
unwisi^ly  displaced  all  the  officers  appointed  by 


Kiigland,  and  they  were  alh)wed  to  retain  their  them.    The  incensed  conimis»i(mers  returned  to 

prize;  but  when  another  London  vessel  attacked  Marvland,  dejMised  Stone,  and  placed  the  gov- 

a  Dartmouth  ship  (September),  as  she  entered  eminent   in   the   hands  of  ten    commissioners. 

Boston  harbor  with  a  cargo  of  line  salt,  the  These  proceedings  aroused  the  passions  of  the 


magistrates  sent  an  armed  force  to  prevent  the 


contending  factions  in  Maryland  into  fearful  in- 


capture.  Because  of  a  defect  in  the  coinmissiou  tensity.  The  Protectant**  (the  majority  in  the 
«>f  the  ]»rivateer,  the  prize  was  appropriated  as  Asseiilbly),  with  the  narrow  bigotry  of  the  early 
a  cimipensation  for  a  Boston  shi)>  which  had  '  PnHtans  in  Massachusetts,  and  unmindful  of  the 
been  captnre<l  4)n  the  high  seas  by  a  n»yalist  u.rtHons(»f  the  Toleration  Act  (which  see).disfran- 
vessel.  S.inie  persons  in  Boston  derlared  them-  ehised  the  Koman  (^atholies  and  the  members 
wdves  in  favor  «.f  the  king,  when  (March,  I64r»)  j,f  the  Church  of  England  in  the  pi-oviuce,  by 
such  turbulent  practices  were  strietly  forbid-  passing  a  law  declaring  that  "Papists  and 
<len.  A  law  was  so(mi  i)assed  assuring  protec-  (^i,„rehinen  "  were  not  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion to  all  ships  that  came  as  friends;  and  ofh-  j  tton  of  the  laws  of  Maryland.  These  zealotH 
«:ers  were  apptdnted  to  keep  the  peace,  and  to  iJ„jr^tMl  and  imprisoned  Quakers,  and  emnlatwl 
prevent  fighting  in  Boston  harbor,  except  '"by  the  narrowness  of  the  authorities  in  New  Eug- 
authoriry."  land.     Hearing  of  these  things,  Baltimore  oh- 

Civil  War  in  Maryland,  Tiik  First.  The  taine^l  an  audience  with  Cromwell,  and  pn>test- 
irrei)n>ssible  Ciayborne  (which  s(*e)  stirnMl  up  a  ed  against  the  injustice  of  Puritan  legislation  in 
sort  of  politico-religious  civil  war  in  Maryland  ,  Maryland.  Cromwell  assured  Baltimore  that  he 
in  1644.  Already  hatred  between  the  Koman  disapproved  of  these  acts,  and  he  onlered  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  s(*ttlers  had  be(>n  en-  commissioners  ^*not  to  busy  themselves  about 
g«'ndered.  The  civil  war  wa,s  then  raging  in  religi<»n,  but  civil  government."  So  eueourogeil, 
England,  and  King  Charles  had  commissioned  Lord  Baltimore  returned  t4>  vindicate  his  rights. 
Lord  Baltimore,  through  his  ctdmiial  officials,  to  ,  Tidiraiding  Stone  for  his  want  of  Hmniess,  he 
stMze  any  ships  belonging  to  the  Parliament  par- 1  ord<Ted  him  to  raise  an  army  for  the  restoration 


ty  on  which  his  i)e«»ple  might  lay  hands.     The  I  of  the  authority  of  the  proprietary.    St<mo  acted 


slii])  of  Itichard  Ingle  was  captured  in  Mary- 
land waters,  but  the  connnander  escaiK'd.  lie 
jniuiMl  Ciayborne  in  stirring  up  tli<^  parliamen- 


vigorously.  He  raised  a  force,  consisting  chief- 
ly of  Roman  Cat  Indies,  seize<l  the  colonial  rec- 
ords, rcsume<l  the  otlice  of  governor,  and  so  in- 


tary,  or  Puritan,  faction  in  Maryland  against  augnrated  civil  war.  Ski rndshes  occurred;  awl 
the  government  of  L<u'd  Baltimore.  Ciayborne  finally  a  sharp  battb^  was  fought  between  tJHf 
was  then  in  possession  of  Kent  Island,  and  there  |  Koman  Catholics  and  Puritans,  early  in  April, 
Ingle  Joined  him  with  a  vessel  eominishioned  K):^),  near  the  site  of  Annapolis,  in  which  Stone 
b.v   ParliannMit   as  a  letter  of  nianpie  (which  ,  was  defeat  e<l  and  made  prisoner.    About  fifty  of 


see).  The  Protestants  were  tlu'ii  in  open  rebell- 
ion, and  the  insurrection  fiamed  out  with  great- 
er vehemence  than  the  Indian  war  >\  hiidi  had 
Just  ended ;    but  it  did  not  last  so  long.     The 


his  i»arty  were  killed  or  wonnd(?d.  The  govern- 
or and  his  colleagues  were  tried  for  treason  and 
convicted.  Stone's  life  was  spared,  but  four 
of  his   ass<M>iates  wen)   hanged.      For   several 


rebels,  assisted  by  disatfcctcd  Indians,  immedi- 1  months  afterwards  anarchy  prevailed  in  Mury- 


CIVIL  WAB  IN  RHODE  ISLAND 

Imnd.  Thra  a  former  inimrgFnt  (Femlall}  was 
appointetl  jtovenior.  Hu  was  siiKpected,  bnt-  hy 
pmilFnt  coiiilact  be  iron  tlio  coiiliilviiice  of  tbi 
PniKatniit  people.  On  tlie  dealh  of  Cromtroll 
tli<>re  weTi!  preaagee  of  a  cliurige  in  colonial  af- 
fiiirs.  The  people  of  Maryland  dill  not  nait 
upon  moT-ementB  in  Eii|;laiid,  but,  liolUly  aatwrt' 
ing  tl>eir  anpreme  aittlii>iity,  ilissnlveil  tllii  pro- 
prietary portion  of  the  General  Assembly  in  tbe 
spring  of  1660,  and  assumed  the  whole  legisla' 
live  power  of  tlio  state.  Tbe  popiilnr  ri'iiru- 
sentativBs  gave  Kendall  a  coniiuissiou  lut  gov. 

Chrll  War  In  Rhode  laland  (1842).  Tfaere 
was  a  movement  in  Rhoile  Island  to  adopt  a 
state  cnnstitntlon  to  take  the  idnceof  tlie  char- 
ter giren  by  Charles  II.  in  1663,  under  nhich 
tbe  people  of  RhiHle  Islaml  had  been  f^ivemed 
about  one  hnndreil  and  eighty  years.  Dispntea 
arose  conreniing  the  proiwr  met  hods  to  be  pnr- 
Mieit  in  ninkinK  Ihe  change,  and  these  iliffer- 
ences  of  opinion  led  (o  serious  events.  Tn-o 
ixilitieal  parlies  were  formed,  known  reBi>ec- 
tively  as  the  "  Snflrngp,"  or  nuIiciLl  party,  and 
the  "Law  and  Order,"  or  eonaervative  party. 
Kiieli  ailopted  a  conslttntion  for  the  statt;,  and 
eln'teil  a  governor  anil  legislature  under  it ; 
and  in  May  and  Jnne,  1843,  both  parties  were 
nrmed  in  support  of  their  respective  claims. 
The  state  was  on  the  verge  of  civil  war,  wlieii 
the  interference  of  the  national  nnthority  was 
iiivokeil.  The  President  sent  troops  to  Rhode 
Islniid  to  maintain  the  public  peace.  A  free 
ennstitntion,  adopteil  bj  the  "Law  and  Order" 
pjirty  in  November,  1842,  to  go  into  operation 
on  the  first  Tnestlny  in  ftIny,lS43,  was  sustained, 
and  becHine  tlie  law  of  the  hind.  The  radical 
party  had  elected  Thomas  W.  Dorr  governor, 
and  the  conservatives  had  chosen  Samuel  \V. 
King  for  chief  magistrate.  After  the  iiiihlic 
peace  was  secured  and  the  new  govenmient  had 
gone  into  operation,  Mr.  Dorr  was  arrest  ill,  tried 
for  treason,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  inipris- 
oiiment  for  life.  The  excilenicnt  h.iving  passed 
awny,  he  was  released  in  Jnne,  1845,  but  was  de- 
priveil  of  all  the  civil  rights  of  a  citiKun.  TlifS.' 
disabilities  were  removed  in  the  autnmu  of  183.1. 
(See  Dorr'i  ilebellion.) 

Civil  W«  In  Vlrgiiila.  (Sec  Dvnmon^t  War, 
1775.) 

ClalbonM,  Wii.i.iah  CitAnLEX  Coi.r,  was  horn 
in  Virginia  in  1T73;  dieil  in  Ni:w  Orleans,  Nov. 
£1, 1817.  Hu  was  a  lawyer,  and  settled  iiT  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  l>ecame  a  torritorinl  judge.  In 
1796  he  assisted!  in  framing  a  st.ite  conslitiition, 
and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1797  to 
1801.  In  1802  he  was  nptHiinted  governor  of 
tbe  Mississippi  Territory,  and  was  a  commis- 
sioner, witli  Wilkinson,  to  I»ko  jMissewiion  of 
Louisiana  when  it  was  purchased  from  France. 
On  the  establishment  of  a  new  govennneni  in 
18D4,be  was  appointed  governor;  and  when  the 
State  of  Lonisiaiia  was  organized  he  was  elected 
governor,  serving  from  1M12  to  lt<16.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  he  became  United  Slnles  Senator,  but 
was  prevented  from  taking  bis  seat  on  account 
of  tickneflS. 


B  CLAIBORNE'S  CAMPAIGN 

Claibome'a  Campaign  agalnat  tlie  Creeka. 

The  Southern  Creeks,  under  the  diiect  influ- 
ence of  Weathemford  (see  Fort  Mimmi)  and  tbo 
British  aod  Spanish  otbcera,  were  veiy  active 
and  sanguinary  in  the  region  of  tbe  forks  of  the 
Tuiubigbee  and  Alabanm  rivers,  (ieueral  Flour- 
noy  onlered  (Oct.  12,  18l:l)  General  C.  C.  Clai- 
liome  to  ailvance  vith  his  nnny  into  tlie  heart 
of  the  Creek  country  to  defend  the  wliile  eiti- 
zcns  while  gathering  their  crops;  to  drive  the 
Indians  from  the  frontiers;  to  follow  them  to 
their  eonligiions  towns ;  aud  to  kill,  bum,  and 
destroy  all  their  property — "negroes,  hotseii, 
and  cattle,"  and  other  efjects — that  could  not 
he  bronght  off.  This  sanguinary  order  of  tlie 
Georgia  general  was  instantly  obeyed.  Clai- 
borne scoured  tbe  couutiy  on  tho  eastern  side 
of  the  Tomhigliee,  dispersing  Indian  bands  here 
aud  there.  lie  pushed  across  to  the  Alabama 
with  tlil'ee  hundred  voluiiteeni,  some  dragoons 
and  militia,  and  a  band  of  Cbuctaw  Indians  un- 
der Pnshamataba,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  was  joined  (Nov.  17)  by  a  regiment  of  reg- 
ulars under  Colonel  Russell.  Tliero  be  con- 
structed a  sitong  stockade,  which  was  named 
Fort  Claiborne,  and  made  it  a  deposit  of  sup- 
plies. Clailiome  apiirisetl  Gavernor  Bloiitit  and 
General  Jackson  of  this  depot,  and  also  of  the 
arrival  at  the  S|)anish  fort  at  Pensncida  of  Eiig- 
linh  vessels  with  supplies  for  the  Indians.  He 
determined  to  push  on  and  share  n-itli  Jackson 
and  Coffee  the  danger  and  honor  of  bringing 
the  Creeks  into  submission.  With  a  considera- 
ble force,  be  niarchi^d  (Dec.  12)  in  a  northeast- 
erly direction  eighty  miles,  and  built  aRtncka<le 
furBtorc8,wbifh  lie  railed  Fort  Deposit.  Then  he 


pushed  on  through  an  almost  jiathless  wilder- 
ness thirty  miles  further,  ami  a]>proaclied  Eco- 
nochacB,  or  Holy  Ground,  on  a  binff  on  the 
left  bank  of  tlie  Alabamo,  the  preiient  Powell's 
Ferry,  in  Lowndes  County.  It  was  a  noted  place, 
established  by  Wcathersfurd  (see  Fort  Jfimma) 


CLAIMS  OF  CONNECTICUT  » 

nftpr  the  Tiuit  of  Tecumtlm  nml  tlie  Propliet. 
After  a  severe  Uattiv,  Claiborne,  having  ilefeat- 
ikI  llie  Iii<liniiBi  Inid  tlin  town  iu  lubrs.  Sooii 
sftorivunlB  tlio  lernia  of  eiiliHtiiient  of  uiost  of 
Cliiiburiie'H  trooim  <-x]>ire<l,  ami  liv  iras  roni- 
prlltd  lo  write  t«  rbe  Secretary  of  War  (Jiitie  23, 
1B14)  Ihat  be  bail  only  uixly  men  left,  and  tbat 
tbcir  time  was  nearly  out. 

Clalnw  of  Conneotlcut  (1662).  As  eonn  as 
CoiitieeliRUt  ubtaiiieil  a  i«j'al  diniler  (16IS), 
wliicb  eiDbTareil  also  tlie  eulotiy  nf  Kew  Haveii 
(whici)  sue),  tbat  vuloii.v  |tiit  forth  claims  iiiiiler 
it  to  territory  on  Lnug  Isbun),  anil  all  the  niaiii- 
land  east  of  tlie  11ii(1bi>ii.  Several  Dutch  towns 
on  Ldiik  Islanil,  proiileil  chiefly  by  the  Uufllish, 
petitioned  (.'oiiueitiint  to  receive  tbetu.  Siny- 
vesaiit,  ularnted.  hasluiied  to  IIoHtou  to  inquire 
of  file  coniniiHniiini'i'H  for  the  ntiitetl  colouica  if 
tbey  coiiaidereil  u  fiirmer  Bct.llfnicul  of  the 
bonndary  l>iiiilin)r.  A^itniln  ncru  scut  on  tliu 
aauic  erralid  to  IJartfiinl.  Tbo  Ni<w-En];laiidpnt 
all  pl'onilw'il  fiiirlv;  but  their  attionH  yrvn:  Me- 
pieions,  and  StnyveHant  calUil  a  convention  of 
ile[iuties  to  cimaiilt  ii)hiu  public  aH'airs.  Itni  it 
wan  not  \uag  before  the  EnglUb  vlaiui  tu  Nen' 
NuthftrlaiKl  wan  enforced  by  amis. 

Clark,  Allu.tllAM,  was  Imni  at  bliraliplbton'n 
N.J.,Fi'l>.lr>,lT2ti;dit'datKahwai  ^  J.Vpt  r> 
1794.  Hv  was  a  M-lf-tancbt,  stnmt;  nnudiil  and 
enerceiie  man.  Ureil  a  faimer,  lie  laahbl  Inni 
self  inalheinatica  and  a  knowled|:e  ol  Ian  ,  and 
fi-otuhis  habit  of  (;iviut;leKa)  adiieugratailutis 
ly  bii  was  called  '*t1it>  pour  mans  cuniiHtllor " 
Mr.  Clark  was  a  member  of  the  Couimitteo  of 
I'ablic  lAift'tv  In  KIiEnlietlilown,  ami  was  ap 
l>0Jnr»l  (Jnoe  91.  ITTfi)  one  »f  tbu  hve  repn 
seiitativ™  of  New  Jeiwy  In  tbe  Continintal 
CoiicvesH,  wbeit.'  be  voted  fur  and  siKiiiil  tbe 
Doclaralioa  of  lnde|iemleiice.  lie  wntd  in 
CoiigresH  (excepting  a  single  session)  nntil  niar 
tlio  close  of  17^.  lie  was  ono  of  tbe  loiunns 
nitim-rH  of  New  Jersey  who  met  at  AnnHjiolis  iii 
17(W  for  tbe  pnriiiwe  of  arranging  imtiunid  com 
niei'cial  inten^inrae,  wliicb  led  to  the  fonnutioii 
of  tlie  Xalbinal  Const i tut ioa  tint  folbiwing  i<.ar, 
in  wliicli  InlHir  he  was  clioHeii  to  bo  a  |iiirliii 
|>aat;  hnt  ill-health  corojielled  him  lo  dedint 
III  17911  he  vroH  made  a  lueiiibcr  of  the  Sicoud 
National  CongresH,  and  rehilued  his  mat  uutil 
abort  time  before  Iiim  death. 

CIulc,  At.VA!),  artist  and  astronomer   was 
bnrii  at  AsbQeUl,  Miisa.,  March  r*  1rHi4     HLantl 
«nafann,at  twenty-two yearsofag<  be  becnmi 
a  eallco  engraver  at  IjowcII.     He  alterwards 
became  a  Hncceiuiflil  port ralt-jmi liter ;  ami  when 
urer  fort;*  yearn  of  ago  he  liecanie  ileepl; 
estod  ill  aHtniiioniy  and  In  the  <'(inHtriii' 
teleKC<>|ies.     With  inittriintenls  of  his  ow 
iifactnre  be  made  si-veral  lin|K>rlniil  ilisin 
ivrorileil  in  tlie  "  I'nM:eeiliii(pi  of  tbe  Hoyal  As- 
tnmoiDiral  Soeieiy"  of  London.    He 
veulor  of  a  dimhle  eye-piece,  wliich  racilitatea 
tbe  minntc  meaviircmcnta  of  ven*  siiiall  eeln-tiat 
arcs.     He  has  been  for  many  ycnre  wilboni 
rival  ID  the  world  as  the  eonstriu'lor  of  ti' 
scopes.     In  I8K)  the  French  Iinporiiil  Ai'adei 
of  Sciences  awanhnl  hiui  tbe  Labiiide  prize 


4  CLABKE 

bis  discovery  of  tbe  new  star  near  Sirias  witb 
the  gitat  reilcctiug  telescope  made  by  biinself. 
With  bis  sons,  he  is  still  (1860)  engaged  iu  tbe 
making  of  telescopes. 

Clarke^  Kluah,  was  bum  in  Nortb  Carolina; 
die<L  in  Wilkes  Comity,  Oa.,  Deo.  15,  1799.  He 
went  to  Georgia  in  1774,  where  he  became  a  caii- 
taiu  in  1776,  and  fought  both  Ijritish  and  In- 
dians on  tbe  fiiiutiers.  He  was  an  active  leader 
in  the  war  for  independence,  and  was  largely 
iustrn mental  in  tbe  capture  of  Augusta,  Go., 
in  17^1.  He  fought  many  buttles  and  made  iiev- 
eral  trealicH  wilb  the  Iiidiaua ;  but  in  1794  be 
was  ncciis(>d  of  a  design  to  efltabiish  an  iuile- 
pcndeut  government  among  tbe  Creeks,  where 
be  had  settled  in  violution  of  law. 

Clarka,  (>k<.>k<ii!  RocERti,  bom  iu  All>emarle 
County,  Va.,  Nov.  19, 17!)2;  died  near  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Feb.  13, 1818.  He  was  a  lainl  aurveyur,  and 
coinmamledacoinpaiiy  inUuumore'awaragaiuBt 
the  Indians  iu  1774.     He  went  tu  Keutucky  iu 


177^,  and  took  lominand  of  the  armed  settlers 
lh(  n  H(  cnplured  k  mkaskia  anil  other  towns 
in  1T7H,  nbiib,  nitli  the  surronndiug  region 
uen  orgaui/id  into  JHiuuih  Connt^,aiider  the 
I  jnrisdiiiioii  of  ^  iiginii  Coram iwiuiied  n  tolo- 
nil  be  NiKeissfnlli  lulHireil  for  tin  parihcatioa 
lof  Ibe  Indian  tnliea  Ijciiming  that  Guveroor 
Hamilton,  of  lletrint,  bad  captured  A  incetiiies 
( t  iTke  led  an  ex[H-ditioii  againKt  bun  ({■cbnmrv 
m9),Riidi'eeaptnre<1it(I'eb.90).  Healsointer- 
'  ep]>ted  a  coiiviiy  of  gomls  worth  ten  1  housaild  dfll- 
:  Jill's,  and  aflerwanlH  built  Fort  .)efrerH>n,  on  Ibe 
:  went  hIiIo  of  the  MiMdsxijipi.  The  Indians  from 
iioi'th  of  the  Ohio,  with  winio  llritisb,  raide«l  iu 
Keiilnrkv  in  June,  1780,  when  Chirke  led  a  force 
I  aKainat  the  Sbawnoene  on  the  Great  Mismi,  and 
I  defeated  them  with  heavy  loss  at  Pickaway. 
'  He  served  hi  Virginia  during  ita  invasion  by 
Arnold  and  Coniwnllis ;  and  iu  1782  be  led  one 
I  thonsniid  iiiountetl  riflemen  fVom  the  month  of 
the  LiekiiiK,  an<l  invnded  tbe  Sciot«  Valley, 
I  bnniinf;  five  Indian  villages  and  laying  waste 
i  their  plantations.    The  savages  wen  wt  awed 
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that  no  formidable  war  party  OTSr  afterwariis 
sppeand  in  Kentucky.  Clarke  made  an  uuhtic. 
cesafiil  eipeiUtioii  agaiust  the  Indians  on  tlu 
Wiibaah  with  one  thousand  men  in  1766.  Hit 
{{Teat  •errices  to  his  country  in  niakiiii^  tlu 
frontiers  a  safe  dwelling-place  weM  overlook i>(l 
by  hiB  coQutrymen,  aud  he  died  in  poverty  niiil 

CUrka,  Jons,  one  of  the  fuiindcrs  of  RIkkIi 
Island,  was  Irarn  in  Budfurdsliire,  Eng.,  Out.  B. 
1609 ;  died  at  Newport,  B.  I.,  April  2U,  IBTb.  He 
came  to  Maiu>acliu«ott«,  but,  exponsing  the  eanse 
of  Anne  Hutiihinson  (n'hich  see),  and  clainiltig 
full  toleraliuu  in  religiuus  belief,  he  was  obliged 
to  fleo.  He  was  weleomod  to  Proviileuce  by 
WillisniB.  He  was  one  uf  the  curopany  who 
gained  Rhode  Island  fruni  the  Indiaus,  and  be- 
gan a  settlement  at  Focaxsot  in  1638.  A  preiuh- 
eT  of  the  Gospel,  ha  founded,  at  Newport  (1&14I, 
the  second  Baptist  Church  in  America.  He  was 
tieasuTsr  of  the  colony  in  16411.  Mr.  Clarke  \\-.\s 
peraeented  while  visiting  friends  in  Mass:u'1iii- 
setts,  and  driven  out  uf  the  colony.  He  ai'i'oiii- 
panird  Williams  to  Eugliilid  in  1651  as  ageut  fur 
the  colony,  nhete  ho  remained  nearly  tuilv'- 
years,  and  returned  (1663)  with  a  second  cbiiiicr 
for  Klioile  Iflland.  He  rnsumed  bis  pastorate  ut 
NewiKjrt,  where  for  thnw  successive  years  be 
was  d^imty-governor  of  the  colony. 

Clai1ta'BRMalntlaiia(1661).  Perceivint;  that 
the  laUnrs  of  the  Senate  Committee  of  Thirteen 
(see  Thirtg-tirlh  Congreii)  were  simply  vastcd, 
Senator  Daniel  Clarke,  of  New  Hunipshin-,  of- 
fered (Jan.  9, 1861)  two  resotutions  as  an  amend- 
ment tA  the Critteuden  CumpromiBe (which  >0('). 
The  first  declared  that  the  provisions  of  tht^ 
Conslitntion  were  ample  for  the  preservatiim  iif 
the  Union  and  the  protection  of  all  material  in- 
terests of  the  country ;  that  it  needed  to  im 
ubeyed  rather  thau  amended ;  and  that  an  ex- 
trication from  present  danger  was  to  bo  louktd 
for  iu  BtrenuouR  etforts  to  preserve  the  peai^i'. 
protect  the  pnblio  properly,  and  enforce  the 
laws,  rather  than  in  any  new  guarantee's  fur 
particalar  iulereete,  compromises  for  parlivnliir 
difficolties,  or  connessious  to  nnreasonahlc  de- 
mands. The  second  declared  thnt*'all  attenipin 
to  diosolvnthe  Union,  or  overthrow  or  abandon 
the  National  Const ituti on,  with  tlie  hope  or  ex- 
pectation of  cotietrnctiug  a  new  one,  were  dan- 
genius,  illusory,  and  dcHlrnclive ;  that,  iu  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate  of  the  Utiited  States,  no 
such  reconstmction  is  practicable,  aud  therefore 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Union  and 
Conslitntion  should  lie  <levoteit  all  the  ener;-if)i 
of  the  government  and  the  efforts  of  all  good  I'iii- 
zens."  (S>ie  Thirif-nHk  CoHgrat.)  This  ani<-nd- 
ment  was  adopt«d  by  a  vote  of  twenty-live 
against  twenty-three.  The  leading  sececsioTi- 
iste  in  the  Benate,  who  might  have  carrieil  tbi' 
Crittenden  Compromise,  did  not  vot«  on  ihiii. 
smendment,  for  they  had  determined  to  atliinpt 
to  dissolve  the  Union  at  all  hiuanls.  When,  i>n 
March  2,  Mason,  of  Virginia,  called  up  the  Crit- 
tenden Compromise,  Cliirku's  ameniliiient  wits 
recoDiidcred  and  rejected,  so  that  there  miebt 
be  ■  direct  vote  on  the  Crittenden  plan.    Tbo 
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latter  w^as  also  rejected  (March  3)  by  a  vote  of 
twenty  against  nineteen. 

Clay,  Orren.  was  born  in  Powhntan  Connty, 
Va.,  Ang.  14, 1757  ;  died  Oct.  31,  IftW.  Before  be 
was  twetity  yean  old  he  emigrated  to  Kentucky, 
where  bo  became  a  anrgeon,  and  laid  the  fun nda- 
tioQ  of  a  fortuue.    He  represented  tbe  Kentucky 


district  in  the  Virginia  Legislature,  and  wan  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  convention  that  ratified 
the  National  Constitution.  He  also  assisted  in 
framing  the  Kentucky  Constitution  in  1799. 
Mr.  Clay  served  long  in  the  Kentucky  Legislat- 
ure. In  the  spring  of  1B13  he  led  three  thou- 
sand Kentucky  votunteem  to  the  relief  of  Fort 
Meigs  (which  see);  and,  being  left  in  command 
of  tliat  post,  he  defended  it  against  an  attack  by 
British  and  Indians  under  Ouuerals  Proctor  and 
Teen  mt  ha. 

Claj,  Hknry,  statesman,  was  bom  In  Han- 
over County,  Vft.,  April  12, 1777 ;  di.-d  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  June  29,  It^GS.  Taught  the  rudi- 
ments of  eilncatloii  in  a  log-cabin  school-bouse, 
he  labored  on  a  farm  until  he  was  fifteen  years 
of  age,  when  he  ent«r«d  the  olHce  of  tbe  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  in  Riclimoiid,  at  which  time 
his  mother,  who  bad  married  a  second  time,  em- 
igrated to  Kentucky.  He  studied  law  under 
the  direction  of  Chancellor  Wythe,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1797,  when  he  opened  a 
law-offlce  iu  Lexington,  Ky.,  where  he  obtaineil 
an  extensive  praciic-e.  In  ISOH  he  was  elected 
to  the  Kentucky  Legislatore,  and  was  speaker 
in  1)407-8.  He  became  Unit«<l  Stales  Senator  in 
li^<08,  and  member  nf  Congress  and  speaker  in 
1811-14.  Was  a  commissioner  to  treat  for  peace 
with  Great  Britain  in  1814;  aud  afterwards,  in 
CouKress,  was  five  times  elected  s)ieakBr  of  tin* 
House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Clay  was  Sec- 
retary of  State  ill  the  cabinet  of  John  Qutucy 
Adams  (1825-29),  and  again  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  fmm  1^31  till  1843.  He 
was  twice  defeated  as  a  caudidat«  fur  tbe  Pre»- 
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iilciiry  (ldn3  nml  1844};  iiml  WAS  in  III?  Snnutul  CUrbome  and  GomwmlU^  FlOHT  ■■- 
I'tir  the  hiHt  tiiUL-  from  1»19  till  18ri2,  tuking  n  twkkn.  William  Ctaybornn  (wbich  Me)  IukI 
Ifwiiii);  iMirt  i[i  the  ci  mi  promise  mi-nminia  of  n-nolvul  In  maliitnin  Ilia  elaiiiiud  rigbia  to  tliH 
Id&U.  iw  lie  did  ill  tlioso  uf  Icctt.  Mr.  CUy  did  Me  uf  KriiI,  fii  liie  nalrn  of  Cliemiwako  Bay. 
Kii  wuH  HiiBtainetl  liy  tho  Virgiiiiaiw,  Ooveni- 
»r  Hiirvc.y  nloiio  tuklug  Mdna  wllb  Lonl  Bai- 
limiirc.  lu  tbv  Hiiriiii;  of  lfi3&  Cluybonie  An- 
ai'iitrlii-il  a  v«bwI  fur  Iradinj;,  prepmwl  to  meet 
nviiitaiirK.  Tlic  Marylunderaioiitoiitlwa  armml 
I'ttiwoln  iitiiler  Coiiiwallis,  Ibcir  cnmtninriotier, 
or  councillor,  to  walcli  for  aii.v  illegal  lnuli>m 
within  Ml?  IioiiiiiIh  uf  llirir  proviiictr.  Ou  April 
9-,{  tlicf  iieiz<-i1  Cla.vlHini<>'a  vcawl.  Tbn  latter 
wilt  an  ni'mttd  iHMit.tiLidci'  tlie  command  of  Rat- 
ulilfe  Wnmm.  a  Virginian,  t»  rpea|itnr«  tbe  vn>- 
wl.  Ciinin-iilliH  mcl  Wanvti  vitb  one  of  liia 
vi-w4rU  ill  a  1iarlM>r  (May  10),  aiiA  captnn-d  it 
nFtiT  a  Hliiir|>  IikIii,  in  whiuli  Warren  and  tn» 
of  liiH  ni<-ii  well-  kill^l :  oiKo.oiie  ofConinalliii'H 

Til.'  tirHt  Marvliiiiil  A>«i'iiilil.v,  whidi  had  coii- 
vciH'd  JiiHt  Ih'I'oi'u  til"  event,  decreed  "that  nf- 
fi'iiderx  in  all  miinlerH  and  felonirn  shnll  m 


il  I'orfeil 


>•  for  the  ft 


miieh  by  his  i-[oi[neiice  to  arnuHc  a  war  spirit 
acaiiiKt  (iivat  lliitain  in  lt*l2;  and  Iiin  clt'oi'lH 
were  eRiTlivn  in  Hecnriii;;  an  aekmin'[ed|:m<-iit 
of  tlw  indi-)N>iidenct)  of  tlie  K]iiiiiiHh  eidonieM  Iti 
Sontb  Atnei-iea.  lie  nlwayo  iiilviH'aied  tlio  thor- 
imgbly  Aiiieiicau  policy  ofPrcHideiit  Mimnie  in 
KehidiiiKKiimjican  intlneneismi  tliin  eontineiit. 


in  tbe 


A  n-(|niiiili<iii  was  tniuin 
iigmn  Governor  Harvev  f<ir  the  delivery  iif  Ctay- 
Ixinio  to  the  Virginia  anthoritiea.  That  fiiiic- 
tioniiry  decided  thiit  Clayliorne  tniKht  ko  t» 
Kn^lnnd  to  jnxtify  liis  conduct  bcfi)re  tlie  hoine 
f;o  Venn  lie  lit.  (Sm'.  Marglaiid.)  A  conrt  «f  in- 
i|oiiy— held  llirei:  yeart  aflerwanla  to  invoaii- 
gatu  tlu<  imiller  —  rcHiilliHl  in  a  formal  indict- 
ment nfinaylHtme,  and  a  liill  of  attainder  |uuii- 
ed  ajcaitmt  him.  Tlximaa  Hniiih,  next  in  tank 
to  Warren,  wan  baneed.  Cloylioriie,  who  wan 
now  Tri'anniTr  of  Virjtiiiia,  retaliattsL  agaiinit 
Maryland  liv  Htirrinjj  np  civil  wur  there.  (Si-e 
""  '■?'""''■) 

Claybome,  Wii.ijam.  one  of 
ttiu  early  aeltlrra  In  Virginia, 
and  at  oan  tiina  a  meinlirr  nf 
the  eimncil  and  n-ctvtnry  n(  Ibe 
colony.  Ill  IG27  tlie  norenior 
<if  Virginia  gave  Iiiin  anthorily 
to  exiiloTH  the  IumiiI  of  Cheaa- 
peake  Itay ;  and  in  1<BI  Cbnrl.-x  I. 
gave,  him  n  liceiiw  to  make  dis- 
covciieH  ami  trade  with  Ibu  Iii- 
diiinx  ill  that  region.  With  this 
anihiirity,  lie  valubliahed  a  Inid- 
iii;;-pratoii  Kent  Inland,  in  ('liean- 
]>enke  Ilnv,  nut  far  from  the  aila 
of  AiiiiiipuliH.  When  l^inl  Haiti- 
inure  cliiimed  jiiriwliftinn  ovct 
Kent  uiid  other  ialandii  in  the 
hiiy,  Cliiyliornu  nfiiard  to  ac- 
knii»lrd)!e  hi*  tilln,  having,  aa 
liii  nlleged,  nn  earlier  one  fnioi 
tlie  king.  Hall iiiiore onletvd  the 
iirreHt  of  l^laybonie.  TwovraHelii 
were  wnt  for  the  jmrpoar,  when 
a  liatlle  eiMiied  Instween  them 
and  one  uwned  by  ClBylHinie. 
Tlie  Marylaiidera  were  repntneil, 
and  Olio  of  tlieir  iinmU'r  «a« 
killed.  CInyhonie  wan  indieteil 
fur  and  found  giiilt.v  of  coii- 
Htnictive  mnnler  and  alliur  liigli 
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rrimca,  and  fled  to  Virginia.  Kent  Island  was 
RcizMl  and  cuufl»cat«d  by  tlie  Marylanil  aii- 
tliorities.  Sir  John  Harvey,  Uovemur  of  Vir- 
t(inia,  refnaed  tjt  iLirrenileT  Cluyborue,  and  he 
weDt  to  England  to  aettk  redresH.  After  the 
king  heanl  liis  story  he  severely  repriinaniled 
Litnl  Baltiinoro  for  violating  royal  coninianils 
ill  driving  Claybume  fynm  Kent  Island,  TJie 
LiirdsConilnissiiinersof  Plantations,  led  by  Arcli- 
bishofi  Laud,  made  a  deuiaiun  iu  favor  of  Lord 
Balrirnore;  but  Clnyborne,  assisted  by  Captain 
KiebanI  Ingle,  HtitTPd  ii]i  the  people  to  rubell- 
ii>n,  and,  extielling  Oovenii>r  Leonard  Calvert 
(1G4!>),  a«Hiitneil  tlie  reins  of  government.  (Site 
t'mlnrt,  Ijeonard.)  In  16!>1  Claybiimo  was  ap- 
pointed, by  tlie  Conticil  of  Slate  in  England,  one 
i>f  the  GommlHsioiiers  for  rednuing  Virginia  to 
nbedience  tothe  common  wen]  tb  nileil  by  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  be  also  took  part  in  gi>veniing  Mary- 
land by  a  coniniisiiiou.  (See  Maryland.)  He 
WM  Mion  af^marila  tnaile  wcrelnry  of  the  col- 
■my  of  Virginia,  and  held  the  office  nntil  after 
tlie  rent'iratitm  of  monarchy  (1660)  in  England. 
Claybome  naa  one  of  the  court  Ihat  tried  tho 
t'aprnred  folluivers  of  Bacon.  (See  Aicoa'*  Re- 
htUio».)  He  residcil  in  New  Kent  Connty,  Va., 
nntil  his  dcalli,  and  is  the  chief  ancestor  of  the 
Claiborne  family  in  the  United  States. 

Clay'a  Compramlae  (1833).  Tlie  secret  h1^ 
.  tory  of  Clay's  ConiproinisB  llill  in  IS^,  which 
'  qnieted  rampant  nnllitlcatiun  (whicli  st^e),  sevme 
tn  be  as  follows :  Hr.  Calhonn,  as  liMuler  of  the 
iinllitlers,  had  pnKeeded  to  the  verge  of  treason 
in  bia  opposition  to  the  national  goveniment, 
And  President  Jackxon  had  tbreateneil  him  with 
arrest  if  ho  moved  another  step  forwanl.  Know- 
ing the  firmness  and  decision  of  the  Prcsitluut, 
he  dared  not  take  the  fatal  steji.  He  conld  not 
recnle,  or  even  stand  still,  withont  coni]>roniJB- 
ing  his  character  with  his  ]K>lilieal  friends.  In 
this  extremity  a  mntnal  friend  nrrangeil  with 
Clay  to  projiose  a  nieosaro  whicli  wonid  satisfy 
l»th  aides  and  nave  the  neck  ami  rejintation  of 
Calhunn.  In  discussing  the  uiRder  iu  the  Stiu- 
nte,  the  latter  earnestly  iliHclaimod  any  hostile 
(eolings  tuwanls  the  Union  on  tbe  part  ofSimtli 
Carolina.  He  declared  tliut  tbe  stato  authori- 
ties looked  only  to  a  Judicial  wnlict  on  theqnes- 
lion,  nntil  tho  concenlnttiun  of  United  Slnlcs 
truo|)s  at  Charleston  anil  Angnstn  {)>y  onlur  of 
the  President)  compelled  them  to  make  provi- 
sion to  defend  themselves.  Clay's  compromise 
only  postponed  uivil  war  a  little  less  than  thirty 

ClMiliiK  -  HoiUM  were  established  in  the 
Uuiteil  States  about  IH53,  for  the  eunvonienee 
and  economy  nf  hanking  institntiolts  in  large 
cities.  This  system  originateil  in  London.  By 
it  the  banks  nf  a  city  become,  in  certain  opera- 
tion!!, as  an  iiidividnal  in  work ;  fur  it  iltspenses 
with  the  individnal  clerical  labor  of  each  bank 
aasocinted,  in  the  matter  of  the  exchange  of 
checks  and  drafis  and  bills  coming  in  from 
abroaiL  Formerly  each  Iwink  employed  a  man 
to  go  arnniKl  every  day  and  collect  all  checks 
ami  drafts  drawn  npon  it  by  other  banks  in  the 
eity,a*yaixtyof  them;  therefore  sixty  men  hod 
L— 17 
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to  be  thns  employed.  Now,  at  the  clearing- 
honse,  a  messenger  and  a  clerk  from  eanh  bank 
appear  every  murniiLg,  each  clerk  taking  a  seat 
at  the  desk  of  his  difsignated  bunk,  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  hollow  elli|>8e.  Each  messengHr 
brings  with  him  from  his  bank  a  sealed  pack- 
age for  every  other  bank,  properly  marked  with 
the  amount  enclosed,  containing  all  the  checks 
or  drafts  on  each  bank.  The  messengers  take 
their  places  near  the  desks  of  tbuir  respective 
banks,  with  tabular  statements  of  the  amount 
sent  t-o  each  bank  and  the  aggregates.  These 
are  exbibit«d  to  tlie  respective  clerks  and  noted 
by  tlieni  on  blank  forms.  At  a  prusciibed  hour 
the  manager  of  the  clearing-house  calls  to  order 
and  gives  the  word  for  proceeding,  when  all  tbe 
meiweDgers  move  forward  from  left  to  right  of 
the  desks,  handing  in  to  tbem  the  packages  ad- 
dressed to  their  respective  banks,  and  taking 
receipts  for  them  on  their  statements.  These 
clerks  make  a  mntnal  exchange  of  all  claims, 
and  the  balances,  if  any,  are  struck,  each  bank 
paying  in  cash  the  amount  of  such  balance. 
This  operation  occnples  about  one  honr,  within 
which  lime  all  accounts  are  adjnstal.  The  bal- 
mices  due  to  the  soveral  hanks  are  paid  into  tiM 
clearing- ho n HO  within  about  another  hour.  And 
so  the  work  of  sixty  men  for  the  larger  port  of 
eacii  day  is  performed  hy  the  clearing-house,  as 
one  Individual,  in  little  more  thau  au  honr. 

Clem,  "  Little  John,"  was  an  Ohio  volon- 
teer,  twelve  years  nf  age,  in  the  battle  of  Cliick- 
amaiiga  (which  see).  Ho  had  been  in  the  thick- 
wtt  of  the  fight,  anil  three  bullets  ha<l  pai»eil 
through  his  hat,  when,  separated  from  his  com- 
panions, he  was  seen  muuing,  with  a  musket 


in  his  hand,  hy  a  monnteil  Confedcrnla  colonel, 
who  calli-d  out, "Stop!  yon  little  Yankee  dev- 
il!" The  hoy  halted  and  hnmght  his  musket 
to  an  onler,  when  the  colonel  rode  up  to  make 
him  a  prisoner.    With  a  swift  aiovement,  yontig 
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I  bTOiiglit  liis  gttn  lip  oimI  fireil.  killing  the 

iifI  iuHtiiiitly.      1[>^  i-iii^ii|)nl ;  and  for  tliin 

luit  oi>  tlio  lull  tli'-tif 111  lit)  van  ninilu  n  Hvr- 

iit,  put  nil  <liity  at  liciKlfiiiai'leiti  iif  tl]i>  Aniiy 

(be  Clinibcrlaiul,  mid  pllii-vcl  on  the  K<iU  of 

iior.     Ik-  liKw  t»  iiiiiiibudil,  niHrritil,  ami  wrh 

uxd  111  pcwiiiiiii  ill  mil!  of  tliu  di'iiurtmeiito  of 

iverntuviit  at  Wiuiliiiigluii. 

Clinton,  CtiAKi-iUi.  n-QH  born  nt  LuiikUitA,  Iro- 

tml,  III  inUO:  ilii-il  ill  UIhUt  (bounty  (now  Or- 

aige).  K.  Y.,  Nr.v.  19, 1773.     With  »  iiiiinlH-r  ..f 

mUtivvs  end  frietiilH,  he  sailt^l  fniiii  ln:lund  fur 

Aiiwricn  in   May,  17^.      llii  iluMiuutiuii   wnn 

Pbilailulpliin ;   but   Ibu  mplaiii  <if  tlw  vcanel, 

nilb  n  vii-n-  tn  their  drslnu'tioTi  by  aliiivutioii, 

■0  lu  t»  (ibtaiii  tlivlr  pruprKy,  lundvd  tlieiii  oii 

banvii  Capo  Cod,  ufler  fiti-fvinK  largn  huiiib  <if 

uioiivy  an  nnumutaliiiii   f»r  llirir  livva.      Mr. 

Clinton  mid  bin  fiiniily  ami  Ariritdi)  made  tbvir 

vuv  to  UlHtitr  (Uniiitv,  abiint  Hixly  iiiiluH  up  tin- 

IIikIhoii  anrl  ciKht  niilr^  rnmi  it,  in  1731,  and 

tlien'f«mipili(nolt1«iin'iil,hi!iiiiT»iiiiiKilip  hci-u. 

l>atiiiii  iif  fnriiiiT  mill  wirveyor.    Mr.  (.'lintnn  wan 

Justice  of  tlii>  )Hiace,  comity  jii(l|;c,  niid  lit^utRn- 

ant-culounl  of  rUtiT  Coitnly,  to  wliiob  liu  ^iive 

its  nainu.     Two  of  liia  four  sons  vivtv  Kem-rala 

ill  tlio  war  for  iiMlti|>pi)ilpiiiv,  and  li»  yuiiiiKVHt 

((jMiTgo)  wuH  Rovrrnur  of  tlui  Itlalu  of  Nuw 

York  ami  Vicr-l'n:iiidoiit  of  lliv  UiiiKul  Slat4.-ii. 

Clinton,  I>K  Witt,  was  Umi  atl.illlenritaiii, 
OraiiKc  Co., N.  Y.. March  2. 1769;  dini  at  Albunv, 
Fell.  11,  lifif!.  111!  Km<|(iat<»l  at  C»liiiii)iiii  CnU 
b'Ko  hi  17tKl;  Htmlicd  law;  and  wnii ndnittlod  to 
Iliu  bur  ill  1788,  but  iinKlined  vuiy  little,     lie 


WSH  jirivalf-  MTrctair  t<i  bin  nncli>  ficor;:?,  Gnv- 
.nior  of  N.'w  York,  in  1790-<ir,,  in  favor  of  wh.iw 
ndaiiiiiHTralioii  liu  «'n>ti!  niniOi  in  llii>  iii>u'Kp]i' 
IMTH.  Hn  wan  in  tlw  Aiwpnibly  i>f  bis  ntulr,  in 
lTtf7.  and  fh>ni  170H  l»  li!VJ  naa  a  lh>in<>rrati<: 
h-adtr  in  tin-  Sinn-  St-nate.  Hi-  wa-  mayor  of 
NVw  York  4-ily  in  Met-?,  lt<n»-l(>.  and  |r>ll-t4. 
Hi'  naa  an  i-arnctit  promoter  of  the  OHtaldiHli- 
■nriit  of  the  Nt-n-  York  IliMtoHcnl  tiwriety  kiid 
tbe  AnnTirnii  Arodeniv  of  Fine  Arti^  0|iihim-iI 
lo  tlinWar«fli!<l!i-lf>,li«  wm  tlii^  IVara  cnmli- 
dnle  for  the  I'nwidi'Dry  in  1^1^  litit  wan  defear- 
111  liy  Jaiurli  Mailiiuin.  Mr.  Clinton  waa  <»■<■  of 
tlM  foiindm  anil  tirat  prcHtdcut  of  tin-  Literary 
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and  FIiiloBopIilcal  Society  in  New  Torfc,  iu>d  wm 
of  the  nioHt  efBcient  proniotvn  of  tlie  eon- 
of  the  Erie  Caunl.  In  lttl7-aS,  and  in 
ISii-'ZT,  III)  was  Rovernor  of  the  State  of  Krw 
York.  He  wna  the  most  conHpicnous  acinr  ia 
tliB  imposing  ueniuiouies  at  the  opening  of  tlir 
Kriii  Canal  in  the  full  of  18^  when,  ontside  tlm 
NnrruwH,  he  p»tire<1  n  veaiiel  of  wBter  fnim  Luke 
Erin  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  na  oiguiticaQt  uf 
their  neildiiiK. 

CllUtOAl,    EVFORTS     OF,    TO     RKLIRVK     CORN- 

WAUJ8.  A  few  days  after  the  BiirrenilcT  of 
Coniwallis  (which  ace),  Bir  Henry  Clinton  ay- 
peared  at  the  entrance  of  Cbesapraka  Bay  with 
vessels  coiitAiitltig  seven  tboasaud  troopa ;  bat 
ho  was  too  lute  to  serve  tbe  earl,  and  ha  relntn- 
ed  to  New  York,  aniaEed,  niortilied,  and  dishcart- 

CUnton,  Okorok,  admiral  and  colonial  gov-  - 
eriior  of  New  Y»rk.  He  was  the  yotitigent  son  ^ 
of  Francis,  aiith  Karl  of  Liucoln,  and  rose  tn^ 
distinction  in  the  British  nnvy.  lu  I73S  hu  waiw>^ 
coniiniHsioned  a  coininudoru  and  ({iivenior  of  ~' 

Newlbiindland.     In  Srplenilier,  1743,  lie  was  ap 

[Hiiiited  (governor  <>f  tlio  colony  of  New  Y^rV  — 

and  nti^ned  that  oBlce  ten  yearn.     His  adiuin 

Utratiun  was  a  tiininlliioiis  one,  for  kia  temper — 
anient  and  Hunt  of  skill  in  the  maua|{eineut  at 
civil  afl'airs  nnlitted  him  for  the  duties.  H*!> 
was  nnlettered ;  and  beine  closely  coimeclcd 
with  the  Diikcs  of  Newcastle  and  Bedford,  he 
WUH  sent  (u  New  York  to  mend  bia  fortime.  In 
his  controversies  with  tlia  AHsnnibly  he  waa 
ably  assisted  by  the  pen  of  I)r.  Cadwallader 
Coldeii,  aflerwanls  lieutenant 'f(o^'<'mor  of  the 
pniviiiee.  Hia  chief  o|t]Htnent  was  Daniel  Hdi^ 
inanden,  at  one  timo  chief-Justice  of  the  cnlooy. 
After  vi<deiit  ipiarrela  with  all  tlie  [KiliticDl  fai-- 
tiiins  in  New  Y'ork,  he  abamloued  tlie  govern- 
iticnt  in  disgiiRt,  and  relnmeil  bonia  iu  17S3. 
Ho  becuine  governor  of  Greenwich  Hoapilal — a 
Htnenire.  In  1745  be  was  n|>pn<iiled  vicc-admi- 
nd  of  tlie  red,  and  in  17r>7  admiral  uf  the  flc«t. 
He  diiHl  wliile  governor  of  Now foundliuid,  July 
HI,  17C1. 

Clintaii,nKOiir.K,Vico-Presiilcnt  of  the  United 
Stal<-H,waHlmrn  in  Clslcr  Countv,N.Y.,Jii1yU 
■?:» ;  died  ill  WuoUiiigtvn,  April  30, 1812.    Hi 
was   c:in-fnlly  educated   by  his  fiillier  and  .' 
Scotch  t^lei'g}  mail,  a  gradnsle  of  the  Univetall 
of  AlH^rdraii.     Id  early  youth  Oeorge  made 
Hucceiufiil  criiiHH  ill  a  priVBtcer  in  tbe  Fran> 
and  Indian  Wur,  and  soon  afterwards  JoiumT 
militia  compuny,  ua  lientenant,  under  his  bro 
er  James  in  tbi<  expvilillon  against  Fort  Ft 
teiinc  in  17rirt.     Hn  chose  tbe  profession  of] 
stndied  it  under  William  Smith,  amlbecaiDe 
tinfcniahed  in  it  in  his  native  county.     Id 
be  was  electiil  a  nieml>er  of  the  Provliicia 
senibly,  wherein  he  soon  became  the  head 
WIiIk  minority.     In  1776  be  was  elected  I 
Contiuenlnl  Congnmi,  and  voted  for  the  r 
tidii  fur  inde|>endeni'e  in  1776;  bnt  the  iu 
of  New  York  by  the  British  fnmi  tbe  wea 
him  home,  and  he  did  not  sign  the  great 
ration.     He  was  apiHiinted  a  brigadier-| 
and  as  such  performed  good  aervice  in  h' 
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On  the  org»uixafinn  of  the  Slnte  of  New  Yorli,  becauoeitirnaldbedeatnictWo  of  atate  siiprem- 
in  1777,  b«  WBH  eleclcd  the  Qntt  ^overiiur,  and  acy.  lu  IHOl  lie  was  agflin  elected  goveniot  of 
Iwld  (lie  iifflc«,  by  sacceeoive  elections,  eiKliteen  the  Srate  <>f  New  Yolk,  und  in  1804  he  wtM  choaeii 
jeaza.  He  wua  very  euergetic,  both  in  civil  and  Vice-PreBideiit  of  the  Unil«rt  State*.  In  1H06 
ho  was  ft  prominent  candidate  fur  tbe  Presi- 
deucy,  liiit  wan  beaten  by  MndiwD,  niid  was  re- 
eleclixl  Vice-Preeiileiit.  By  bin  castiug-vot«  in 
tbe  Senate  of  tbe  United  Stales,  the  Teiiewal  of 
tlio  charter  of  the  Bnnk  of  the  United  Stnten 
won  refused.  While  in  the  perfonniuicB  of  liiit 
official  duties  at  Washington  h»  died.  His  re- 
uiiiiiia  rest  beueatli  a  handsome  white  marbh-' 
moniimunt  in  the  Cougi«Hiunal  Buryiug-|^uud 
ut  Wushinglou. 

CllntCNi,  Jamrs,  was  bum  in  Orange  County, 
N.Y.,  Aiig.9,1736;  died  Dec.  23, 1813.  He  wax 
well  edncat^,  but  he  hud  a  strung  inclination 
for  military  life.  Brfiiro  the  beginning  of  the 
war  fuT  iudeiicndeiicu  he  was  lieutenaut-colu- 


miliiary  aftnirs,  nntil  the  end  of  the  war;  and 
waa  chiclty  iustniuienlftl  in  preventing  the  con- 
Minimution  of  tbe  British  plan  for  separating 
New  England  from  the  rest  of  the  Ifnion  hy  the 
<iccupati»n  of  a  lino  of  mililarr  posla,  thningli 
the  Hudson  und  Clmniidain  valleys,  from  Nfw 
Y'ork  to  the  St.  Lawrence.     In  17Sj  Governor 


nelnfthe  niilitia  of  I'lster  Connty.  Ho  was  n 
captain  under  Bradstreet  In  the  capt'iire  of  Furl 
Frontcnnc  (which  sec)  in  1758;  and  he  aft«r- 
wanls  was  pinceil  in  coiuiiiand  of  fonr  regl- 
nit>nlB  fur  the  prolcctiou  of  the  frontiers  of  Ul- 
ster and  Orange  connties  — a  position  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  When  the  war  for  iinle- 
peinlencp  broke  ont,  he  was  appointed  oolonel 
of  the  Third  New  York  regiment  (June  30, 
1775),  and  accompanied  Montgomery  to  Qiie- 
Made  a  brigadier-gfiieral  in  August,  1776, 


hew 


tul  of  Fort  Clinton,  in  the  llndson  High- 
lands, when  it  was  attacked  in  October,  1777. 
(See  Forti  Clinton  and  llonlifomnn.)  In  1779 
he  joined  in  Sullivan's  expedition  against  the 
Senecas  with  tirteeii  hinidred  men.  He  was 
slatiuncd  at  Alluiny  during  a  gn-nt  part  of  the 
war;  but  he  was  present  at  Ihn  surrender  of 
Cornwnllis  {which  see),  acneral  Clinton  wus 
a  CO]  u  nil  SB  i  oner  to  adjust  the  bonnilary-lino  Im>- 
Tween  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  and  was 
a  member  of  both  tlie  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  Stat«  of  New  Y'ork. 

Clinlun  prmided  over  the  convention  held  at  Glluton,  Hir  Hkniiy.  was  born  in  1738;  died 
Ponghkeepsietoconsidertbe  new  National  Con-  Dec.  23, 1705.  He  wns  a  son  of  Admiral  Gporge 
Mitotioo.     To  that  instrument  be  was  opposed,   Clinton,  Governor  of  New  York.     He  entered  the 
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army  irhen  qnite  yoiiDg,  rdiI  bad  riini  to  the 
ruili  of  mnjor-general  tii  1775,  when  he  wiu  aent 
ti>  AnuMluu  wllh  Hone  ami  ))iir)>o;iie.  lie  |inr- 
tiuilialeil  In  the  batik  of  Biiiikci'ii  Uill  (June 


17,  1775),  and  was  thereafter  active  in  Bcrvico 
iiK>iiiist  the  «|i|ireBHeil  colnnUts  iiutil  June, 
ttta,  wlieu  he  reliinipd  In  Kti);land.  Ho  huc- 
rveded  Heiieral  Ilimn  as  cuinmntiilur-iii-chii'r 
of  the  British  forcm  Id  Anierica  in  Jaimary,  177d. 
CUntrai'a  DMpatoh.  In  Oirtohcr,  17T7,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  undertook  ft  divi'ri>ion  in  favor 
of  General  Iturgoyne,  then  making  liiH  wuy 
tnwnrilH  Alliany  ftom  Ciiliaila,  in  ut^orclniiiM' 
with  tie  llritiHli  |itiin  (which  Ht'e)  of  i.'on<|ni'Kl. 
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on  *  maranding  escnninn,  hoping  to  dn« 
Gates  from  BnrKnyDe'a  IKtnt  to  protect  tb* 
c<iiinlry  below.  On  tbe  imy  *ft«r  tbe  captBR 
»f  the  fort*  Sir  Henry  wmlo  on  a  piece  Mt  tl»- 
Mie-papHr  tlie  following  tlcopatch  U>  Bnigojiw: 
"  Xouii  jF  roiri  [here  we  are],  and  uotbing  be- 
tween nit  nuil  Galea.  I  uim-rely  hope  thi«  lit- 
tle Riiccem  of  ours  may  facilitate  your  opfn- 
lions.  In  answer  to  yonr  Mt«r  of  the  SBth 
SoptpnilMr  by  C.  C,  I  shall  only  say  I  eannot 
presnino  lo  order,  or  «>ven  adviae,  for  rrsMni 
oliviouH.  I  hrarlily  wish  yon  micotsb.  Failb- 
fnlly  yonrs. — II.  Cliktoh.''  This  despatch  wm 
ciicIohmI  in  an  <-llii>l)caI  eilver  linllet,  made  n 
as  to  Hiipiirate  at  the  centre,  and  of  a  size(Bi 
dulinfaleil  in  the  engraving)  small  enoii^  to 
bo  HwalUiued  by  ft  man.  If  iieccMary.  He  in- 
trnslvil  it  in  a  mvuengcr  nlin  mode  hii  way 
north  on  tlie  wcHt  side  of  the  river,  and,  being 
Knapected  when  in  the  camp  of  George  Clin- 
ton back  of  N«w  WindMir,  waa  arresled.  When 
briinglit  before  (ii>ncral  CllntuD,  he  waa  aren  to 
riuit  something  into  liin  month.  An  emetic  wsi 
udmintHterrd  to  him,  which  bmnght  the  silTCt 
hiillft  fnmi  bin  stomach.  Tlie  detpntch  wm 
found  in  it,  and  the  prisoner  was  executed  at  a 
Hpyat  llnrley,a  feiv  miles  fnim  Kingaton,  wliile 
tliat  village  waa  in  flames  lighted  by  the  Brit- 
ish inaranilers. 

Clymer,  GROitOR,  a  signer  of  the  DwIarmtiaD 
of  In<lc]>eiidenco.  wns  born  in  Fhiladrlphia  ia 
1739;  died  at  Morrisville,  Penn.,  Jan.  ^  IBlt 
l.eft  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  seven  ynors,  hit 
materual  niicle  edneated  him,  and  finally  left 
him  a  grentir  portion  of  his  fortnne.  He  was 
nn  active  patriot  dnring  the  war  fur  indepta- 
dcnce,  and  was  a  member  of  tlie  Conneil  of 
Safety  in  Pliilndelphin.  In  Jnly,  1775,  be  w«i 
niuilo  joint  Ircnsnrvr  nf  PennKylvniiia  with  Hr. 
Hillegus;  and  when,  in  December,  1776,  CongTHS 


fled  to  Ballin 


B,  Clyn 


of  ilie  commissioners  left  in  Phila- 
\iT-(;-^  delphia  to  attend  to  tbe  pnblioia- 
!.,  /  rircHtK.  (See  ContinnM  Cawgnm, 
.  I  t\  Flight  Iff.)  In  1777  he  waa  a  Mim- 
'  ^  1  minpioner  lo  treat  wilb  the  IniliniM 
Fort  Pitt ;  and  iu  1780  be  amt- 


Q      ^ 


Clinton,  with  a  strong  land  and  naval  fiircn,  I  vil  in  organixiiig  the  Bank  of  North  i 
bad  nnpltired  forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  (which  see).  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  inada 
in  the  Hndwiu  Highlands  (Oct.  6),  and  sent  his  rosidonce  at  Princeton,  N.J. ;  and  in  1781  ha 
forces  of  both  anus  of  the  aorvice  np  tbe  rii'OT  I  wua  a  member  of  tbe  PeaoaylvaniaJL^giaUtub 
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In  17871ie  wasamemberof  tlio  cooveiitioii  tbftt  bim  abroad.     Od  bis  return,  in  1815,  be  waM 

framed  tbe  National  Constitution,  and  was  a  formally  appointed  superintendent,  and  ent43red 

iiiemlier  of  tbe  first  Congi*e8s  under  it.     A  col-  upon  the  duties  in  1816,  near  tbe  city  of  New 

lector  of  tbe  excise  duties  in  1791  wbicb  led  to  York ;  but  in  less  tbau  two  years  it  was  discon- 

tbe  Wbiskey  Insurrection  (wbicb  see),  and  serv-  tinned.    Mr.  Hassler  resumed  it  in  1832,  and  tbe 

ing  on  a  commission  to  treat  witb  Sontbern  In-  work  bas  been  carried  on  continually  ever  since. 

diaus,  Mr.  Clymer,  after  concluding  a  treaty  (in  Mr.  Hassler  died  in  1843,  and  was  succeeded  by 

June,  1796),  withdrew  from  public  life.    He  was  Alexander  Dallas  Bacbe.    On  bis  death,  in  1867, 

one  of  tbe  founders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agri-  Professor  Benjamin  Pierce  was  made  supeiin- 

I'ultural  Society,  tbe  Pennsylvania  Acaden^y  of  tendent.     Professor  Bacbe  greatly/ixtended  the 

Fine  Arts,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Bank.  scope  of  tbe  survey,1ncluding  an  investigation 

^     ,     _-     ,      .           *.,..*  of  tbe  Gulf  Stream,  tbe  laws  of  tides,  and  their 

Coal.    Tbe  business  of  coal-mining  for  com-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  .„  ^^^y^^^  ^„^  ^         ^  t,,^^  „^^. 

mei-cial  pnri>oses  bas  entirely  grown  np  during  .  ^^„  „,.^j.  ,,^^^  complete  information  con- 

the  last  fafty  or  sixty  years.     It  wa^  known  be-  ^^^,,.       ^^^  tide-wateiti  of  tbe  United  States, 

fore  the  Revolution  that  coal  existed  in  Pen n-  r^^^^  obsei-vations  and  investigations  also  in- 

Hylyaiiia.     So  early  as  1769,  a  Waeksmitb  (Oba-  ^j^^^^^  meteorological  charts  -  changes  in  tbe 

diah  Gore)  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  used  coal  ^.^,^^,^^^  .^  different  seasons  at  various  points, 

fonnd  lying  on  the  surface  of  tbe  ground,    torty  ^^a  the  laws  of  storms.     During  tbe  Civil  War 

years  afterwards  he  tried  the  successful  experi-  ^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^  ^„  ^^^  southern  coasts,  for  tbe 

ineiit  of  burning  It  in  a  grate  for  fuel.     During  j^g^rpents  captured  some  of  tbe  vessels  em- 


ippress- 


Lehigh  Valley  discovered  coal  near  the  present  ^^      ^f  ^^^  ^^^^^          ^,    ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

Mirougb  of  Mauch  Chunk.    In  1792  the  "Lehigh  j,,^  the  insiirrectioiK     Professor  Pierce  still  fur- 

Coal-Mining  Coiiipany     was  formed  for  mining  ^^%^  extended  the  enteqirise,  so  as  to  constitute 

It,  »>"t  they  did  httlc  more  than  purchase  lands.  ^    ^^^  national  triangnlation-a  geodetic  sur- 

In  1806  two  or  three  hundred  bushels  were  taken  ^.J^  intended  to  embrace  the  shores  of  the  At- 

to  Philadelphia,  but  experiment*  to  use  it  for  ^^^^.^  ^^,^  p^j^^  ^^^^„^  ^..^^,^j„  ^^  limits,  and 

ordinary  fuel  failed.     In  1812  Cc.lonel  George  ^  ^         ^^  ^^^,,^  ^^  triangulation,  a  grand 

Shoemaker  took  nine  wagon-loads  te  Pbiladel-  ^j,„.,^  ^^^  ^^^^  continent.     The  operations  of 

pbia  but  could  not  sell  it.     It  was  soon  aft^^r-  ufi^ld-work"  are  carried  on  simultaneously  at 

wanls  used  with  success  in  rolling-mills  in  Del-  j,^^^  ^,^  ^^^  ^^^^^     ^^^^  Atlantic  and 

aware  County,  and  it  soon  found  purchasers  (julf  coasts  are  divided  into  nine,  and  the' Pa- 

elsewhere.     But  it  was  not  until  1825  that  the  ^j^^  ^^^  j^^^  ^        sections,  each  having  it*» 

coal-trade  began  to  assume  notable  proportions,  t,i^,  ,„i^tion,  astronomical,  topographical,  and 

when  anthracit^  was  used  in  factories  and  in  h^-dnTgrapbical   parties,  all   working  indepen- 

private  houses  for  fuel.     The  whole  amount  of  ^;,^^^,^*»  ^^^^             ^,,^  ^^^      ^j^„    ^  ^1,^^  ^,,^ 

anthracite  sent  to  market  in  1820  was  J65  tons.  ^^.^^^^^^  ^^.^^  f^^„,  ^  connected  survey  from  Maine 

The  annual  product  of  «>«  coal-fields  of  Penn-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  g^^^  ^.        ^  ^^^  forty-ninth 

sylyania  about  1876  waa  27,000,000  teiis^    The  jj^j  „,^  ^^^^  p^^j^^      The  coast  of  Alarfka 

"Jli'^^r^^JI^ri^  r  ^I'fwi^'Z  ^'^h'  V  '^^  (^^'^i«b  ««^)^  «»"^«  *t«  acquisition,  bas  In^en  wld- 
'^'^"L^jrr:^.  •?"'*^^^  "^  "^'^^  ^^  to  the  field  of  operations.  There  are  em- 
over  -^5,000,000  bituminous.  lAnyed  in  tbe  coast  survey  ninety-four  civilians 

Coast  Suxvey,  The  United  Stater,  a  na-  of  different  grades  and  eleven  officers  of  the 
tioiial  undertaking  for  the  security  of  the  vast  navy,  a  number  of  the  latter  being  require«] 
commerce  upon  tbe  very  extended  and  often  for  vessels  engaged  in  hydrography.  Besides 
dangerous  coasts  of  tbe  United  States.  It  is  these,  there  are  nearly  one  hundred  others  em- 
1>elieved  that  to  Professor  Patterson,  of  Phila-  ployed  as  computers,  draughtsmen,  eiigraverK, 
delpbia,  is  due  the  honor  of  having  first  sug-  and  clerks.  The  whole  work  is  under  the  con- 
gested to  President  Jefferson  the  idea  of  a  geo-  trol  of  tbe  Untt«<l  States  Treasury  Department, 
detic  survey  of  the  coast.  Mr.  Gallatin  (which  while  a  suiRirintendent  directs  all  the  details 
see)  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  the  work,  governs  the  movements  of  tbe  par- 
warraly  approveil  tbe  measure.  The  first  at-  ties,  and  contn>ls  tbe  expenditures. 
t«mpt  to  organize  a  national  coast  survey,  ^'  for  Cobb^  Howell,  was  born  in  Jefferson  County, 
tbe  purpose  of  making  complete  charts  of  our  Ga.,  Sept.?,  1815;  died  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  9, 
coasts,  with  tbe  adjacent  slumlH  and  soundings,''  1868.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  was 
was  made  in  1H07.  Congress  authorized  such  a  solicitor-general  of  the  western  circuit  of  Geor- 
survey,  and  apprepriat<ed  $50,000  for  the  pur-  gia  from  18^  to  1841 ;  a  member  of  Congress 
)>o«e.  Mr.  Gallatin,  with  great  assiduity,  gath-  from  1843  to  1851 ;  speaker  of  the  Tiiirty-first 
eted  information  for  scientific  uses.  A  plan  Congress ;  and  governor  of  Georgia  from  1851 
pro|K>8edbyF.R.  Hassler  (which  see)  was  adopt-  to  1851).  He  was  again  in  Congress  from  1856 
eii,  but,  on  account  of  political  disturbances  in  to  1857,  and  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  nn- 
Europe  and  America,  nothing  was  done  in  the  der  Buchanan  from  1857  to  1860.  lie  was  a 
matter  until  1811,  when  Mr.  Hassler  was  sent  to  zealous  promoter  of  the  insurrection  against 
Europe  for  instruments  and  stiindards  of  meas-  the  government  in  1860-61,  and  was  chosen 
iir&    Tbe  war  that  ensued  (1812-15)  detained  president  of  the  convention  at  Moutgomery 
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(Fel),  4, 1B61)  tliat  orjianizeil  tlie  Cunre<1erate 
Kovenimpiit.  Ho  became  a  bri);nilier-gi'ii<>riil 
iu  the  CoDfoderate  uruiy;  and  at  tbu  vhiao  of 


IliB  war  ho  oppoHcil  nil  tlio  mpoaurcB  for  tlio 
ruurjjaiiizaliuii  iif  tliu  i^ufi'Tiimeiit. 

Cobbet^  William,  wan  Ixim  at  Fnnihnni,  Sur- 
rey, Ki)g)aiii].  MuTcU  9, 17l>ti ;  dii-il  June  It, !(!:». 
He  woH  tbe  n^lf-ciliicnlud  snii  of  a  fiiniii-r.  iiiiil  iti 
Ilia  eai'ly  uisiiIiikhI  vraa  ei({lit  y«ara  in  flic  ai'iiiy, 
riKJii^  t»  t1ii\  rank  of  RnrKC^nut-iiinJov.  IIu  ub- 
taiiiinl  his  (liM'lini')j!u  in  1791.  innrrii-il,  niid  cnnie 
to  Ainrriira  iti  1792,  ivlivii  lie  lirennie  n  [laiii- 
plilcteitr,  liiHikHclk-r,  and  jiniriialist,  tinviug  ca- 
tubliiili<-il  I'elir  PorruptKr'n  (la:tllf{\\h\i:h  nee)  in 
im,  Fini-d  $r>0(HI  fur  n  lilii-t  tni  l)r.  KiihIi,  in 
Pbiladrlphia,  liiM  biiRiiiCHH  wnM  liroken  iiii.  anil 
ill  liJOn  lie  wtiinied  i»  Knitlainl.  In  1M2  he 
lie(>an  bla  fiinmiiM  Wteklfi  I'olil'mil Ri-g'tKler.  vliiuli 
be  coiidii<.-te<l  with  ability  iilHint  thirty  yi-ara. 
but  which  oiiiiHcd  him  !<>  in<!iir  Kiii-h  an<l  inipriH- 
oiiineiit  iH'eaniHi  of  hix  lilxtlluUH  utteraneen.  Ht> 
cauio  to  Anivrica  in  I'll?,  but  returned  in  IriW, 
takint!  nith  liim  tin-  lH>aefi  nf  Tluiin; 


IIu  c 


led  tliu  bti. 


H  of  « 


liHliii)^,  and  many  of  IiIh  ImokH.  nrillen  in  vijr- 

nniiiH  An^lo-^iix are  very  useful.     He  enter- 

eil  Piirlianienl  in  \''Si,  mid  vitis  a  ineniliT  Kev- 
erul  yeum.  Tliu  inditieal  wrilinijn,  Ih-iii)^  an 
abi'idcinent  ofono  hnndnnl  vnlnnieN,  were  eol- 
leoted  and  jinldiHlied.  in  twi-lve  volnnien,  niidcr 
tlie  title  nf  f'»reN;iJnr'«  (lorAii. 

Cobbvtta  RfiTWige.  I'hnt  nld<-,  iinHTiipn- 
liiim,  and  nflen  iiiai-w  iianijihleteer  and  junrnal- 
iHt,  William  ('iihlH>tt.  inHinil  many  libela  in  bin 
Vrirr  Poiivpiiit'ii  tS<i!tUr.  He  altneked  Dr.  KnHli, 
nf  rhitailelpbin,  beeanHn  nf  Iiix  treatment  of  yel- 
low-fever  cBWM,  eH)H-eially  of  IiIh  blnoil-lettiiit;. 
UiihIi  ]irow>enti'il  lijm  for  liU'l,  and  obtained  a 
venliet  for  ^iWO  danmiii'H  That  miit  bail  been 
kronj^bl  to  triul  on  tlio  day  of  WaHliiiiiitriii'H 
dealb  (Dec  14,  1799),  and  CohU-tt  reinarkid 
that  it  was  a  xinKnlar  coiiieidenee  tbat  while 

the  Krent  patriot  wiw  ilyiti;;  in  i^oinuHinen )f 

the  tmifreuniw  of  tlie  lancet  (M-e/toirAu/HViiiA- 
JHjItuN),  Ii«  Hlionld  lie  nmU'tei)  in  a  viiliet  of 
$G000f»r  expoMiiif;  and  ridiculing  llin  danKi'TniiH 
jtractlca  In  yellow  -  fever.  In  anliei)iatiun  of 
tlw  v«nUet,  Cobbeit  stopped  bin  paiier  and  vc- 


mnveit  to  N«w  York,  where  ho  woe  threatened 
witli  iniprisounieiit,  but  procared  bail.  Tliere 
bo  iMtllod  a  ueries  of  vigorously  written  pani- 
plilets,  called  Huth  Ligiti,  iu  which  he  exhibit- 
ed, ill  vivid  colors,  the  varions  phoaea  of  charac- 
ter of  all  engage<l  iu  his  prosecution.  Then  he 
went  back  to  England,  and  issaed  PoreupiKr't 
IForhi,  in  twelve  octavo  volumes,  which  sold 
IntKoly  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  three 
ho  exhibited  snch  pictures  of  his  American  cue- 
01  lea  tbat  bo  tasted  the  sweets  of  revenge. 

Cookado  Proolamatlon.  On  Nov.  fi,  1791% 
Adet,  the  Froncli  minisU>r  to  ttie  United  Staleo. 
issued  a  proclamation,  or  order,  calling  uikhi  all 
Frenclimeii  in  the  United  Statca,  in  the  name  of 
the  French  Directory,  to  mount  oiwl  wear  the 
trieulored  cockade, "  the  aymliol  of  a  liberty  the 
frnit  of  eisht  yearn'  toils  and  ttve  years'  victo- 
ries." Adet  tleeliired  in  Iiis  proclainalion  thai 
any  Ftenclinnin  who  might  beaitate  to  give  this 
indication  of  adherence  to  llie  Repnblic  ahould 
nob  be  allowed  tlio  aid  of  the  French  consular 
elianceries  or  tlio  national  protection.  The  tri- 
eolorcd  coukaile  woh  at  once  mounted,  not  only 
by  tbe  French  residents,  tint  by  many  American 
citizens  who  wished  to  signify  in  this  markeil 
manner  their  atlnchment  to  ttie  French  Bepub- 
lic.  This  "cocknde  proclamation,"  as  the  Feil- 
eraliHts  culled  it  in  deriitioii,  was  the  origin  <if 
the  prHelice,for  si!vernl  yearn,  of  ncaring  a  cock- 
ade 08  a,  bailgo  of  jiarty  distinction. 

Cockbuin  in  the  CheBapaakB  (ltJ13).  (See 
AmphiMoaa  War.)  Admiral  Sir  George  Corkbnru 
linil  taken  his  chief  jKisition  in  Lynn  Haveu  Bay 
for  carrying  on  his  maraudiug  expeditions  ou 
the  coasta  of  Virginia,  Delaware,  and  Maryland. 
These  pinndt-i'ed  and  burned  farm-houses,  car- 
ried nif  negi'oea  and  armed  them  against  their 
musters,  and  seir.ed  live-Htock.  Sometimes  lie 
was  engaged  in  more  honorable  warfare.  Oa 
April  3,  11413.  a  fl»tilla  of  a  dozen  boats  Sllcd 
with  armed  men  from  tbe  British  fleet,  under 
Lientenniit  rolkingtbomo  nf  the  St.  Ifoatimgo,!* 
guns,  eiileri'd  tlio  liiippahannock  River  and  at- 
lai'kei]  tbe  Kalliinoi'e  privateer />ofpAJR,  10  gnus, 
('Hptain  SlRtfoiil.  and  three  armed  schooners  pre- 
pareit  to  sail  for  France.  The  three  smaller  ves- 
scIm  were  soon  taken,  but  the  struggle  with  tlie 

I  tlitlphia  waa  severe.  She  was  boariled,  and  for 
Hfieen  ininnl'es  a  coiileKt  raged  fearfully  oti  her 
deck,  when  the  /hiffihia  struck  her  colors.'  Cock- 
bum  now  went  up  Mm  Clie»a]ieaku  with  tlic  brigs 
I-'iinlomf  and  Mohnirk,  and  tlie  tenders  IMphia, 
Uaitr,  and  HighSgir,  and  priveciled  to  destroy 
Freiicbtown,  a  iianikt  of  nbont  a  dosen  bouses, 

Ion  Iho  western  const  of  Didaware.  Cockbam 
made  the  Fitalome  his  llag-sliip.  Tbe  only  de- 
fenders of  tlio  bandi't  wore  a  few  niilitik  who 
cume  down  froni  KIkton,  and  some  driven  of 
stages  and  transportation- wagons.  The  former 
garriHoiiiHl  u  retlonbt  which  had  just  beeu  erect- 
ed, n|ion  wliirh  lay  four  iron  eaiinons.  They 
were  van<|niHlied  and  retinxl.  The  storehouses 
were  plundered  and  bnnie<l,bnt  the  wooieu  and 
ehitilcen  were  well  treated.  Property  on  land 
worth  SS-VMHI  was  destroyed,  and  on  the  water 
live  trading- vessels  weru  couaumed.     Tbeooa 
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Cockbiiro  went  up  tlie  bay  to  Havre  tie  Grace, 
iiekr  ttie  oiotitb  of  (be  Suwiiiehuniia,  (vbicb  be 
t)litiiduriMl  aiiit  bnmed.  (See  Uant  de  Grace.) 
Afterunrila  Cochbiini  nltacked  tbe  villages  of 
FniliTicklonn  ami  GeorgKtnnii  (Uuy  6,  1813), 
iiti  tlie  SaHsafras  Klver.  Tliey  cmitiiiiicd  from 
foH.v  to  lifly  iKiiities  (lach.  He  lint  visllM)  FnMl- 
L'licktJiirn,  on  ilie  iiortb  aliore.  Tbo  militia,  mi- 
ller Coliinel  Venzy,  niaiie  a  atoiit  resiiitance,  but 
were  cuniiwlled  to  retire.  Tlie  village  vae  luid  In 
ualiea,  aud  Ilie  storelinii«es  were  [iliiiidered  and 
biiriicd.  Tbe  matauderB  then  crossed  over  ro 
OeorRetown,  aud  iervwl  it  in  the  name  nay.  So 
delightnl  was  Coekbiirn  with  liis  niicceM  in 
plniKlering  and  biiniiii);  defvncelcss  tnwns  tliat 
be  dvclaml  ho  bIiOiiIiI  Dot  be  cniitfiitett  niilil  be 
biul  l>unied  ewry  huiiM  in  Baltimore.  Ilaviii); 
deprived  three  viltnxcH  on  tlin  C'bcBn|ieake  »f 
pro|wrty  worlb  at  lenitl  f7U,(XX),  Cwkburu  re- 
turned to  Illf  tll«l. 

Cookbnm  on  Oie  Coast  of  tbe  Carolloaa. 

Early  in  July.  lei:l.  Admiral  Cockbuni,  witb  a 
pnrt  of  his  ninranding  fleet,  went  aiintliward 
Itoni  Hampton  KondH  to  plunder  and  dtiilroy. 
His  vemwlit  were  tbe  .S<*ptn,7i  gnm  (flag-«bip), 
RoMHfiM,  For,  Aiiil  .VraHMf.  Off  Orracoko  Inlel, 
be  dcHpntcheil  (Jnly  12, 1M13)  abunt  right  tiiin- 
dred  amiinl  miii  in  bargea  to  tbe  walcre  of  Pam- . 
lieu  Siinnd.  There  tliey  attavked  tbe  AnaroHila 
anil  Atlai,  two  American  iirivatiTm,  nnd  capt- 
ni<eil  bolti.  Tbe  rrew  of  one  ewaped,  and  fia^'B 
tbe  alarm  at  New  Benie.  The  Biitiiili  Imala  prn- 
rerdrd  tn  attack  tbat  place,  but  fonnd  it  too  well 
jirppan-d  to  warrant  their  doiuK  iu>.  Tbey  capl- 
nred  Portmnunlb,  and  pimidered  (he  conntr>' 
amniid.  Tliey  ilecani|>ed  in  baHle  (Jnly  16),  car- 
rying wilb  them  cattle  and  other  pru|ivrty,  nnd 
loBiiy  elnves,  to  vrlmm  they  fnlwly  promiseil 
their  free<lnin.  Tlieae.  and  othew  ubtaiiied  tlin 
name  way,  Cockbnrii  aold  in  the  Went  Indies  on 
Ilia  private  account.  Leaving  Pamlico  Sound, 
tbe  maroiider  went  down  tlie  const,  alopping  at 
and  ]iliindcriTi);  I)ewi«ii*ii  and  CaprrK'n  inlands, 
and  H11in>;  tbe  whole  n-;;ion  of  llie  Lower  t^nlce 
with  terror.  Infomied  of  tlieno  iintni);eH,  tbe 
ciriseiiH  of  Cliarleilon  pri'parctl  fur  tbe  rerep- 
tion  af  the  inaraiider*.  Fort  Moiiltvle  and  utbcr 
fortiltcHtiona  were  atrengthem-d,  brenat-works 
were  thrown  np  at  ei]HiHed  places,  anil  u  budy 
of  militia  was  gathered  at  Point  Pleoaanl.  In 
anticipation  of  tbe  coming  of  an  army  of  liber- 
ation, as  they  were  falsely  informed  Corkbnrn'a 
men  were,  the  negroes  were  prepared  to  rise  and 
ntrikefortVeedoDi.  (Sec  Serrih  Ipnarrectlon  thnat- 
ned.)  Cockbiirn  did  not  ventnre  into  Cbarles- 
ton  bnrbnr,  but  went  down  In  Hilton  Head,  from 
wblcb  be  carrie<1  off  Hlavea  and  eattle.  Then  ho 
visited  tbe  Georgia  coaHt,  and  at  "  UnngenneiHi 
House,"  the  line  estute  nf  General  Xntlianiel 
Greene,  on  Ciimlwrland  Inland,  be  made  lii»  bead- 
qnnrten)  for  the  winter,  aending  bin  inarandera 
ont  in  all  ttirectiona  to  pinuder  the  plautatioua 
00  the  neigbboring  coast. 

CockbaiDi,  Sir  Gborgr,  waa  iHirn  in  London 
inl771  [  dii-d  in  Angnst.  1853.  He  entered  the 
myul  Davy  in  lTSI,and  waa  it'nr-nd in lr.it  in  1813. 
He  waa  in  cooiniBud  uf  a  aiiiull  aijnadrou  ou  tlie 
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North  American  station  in  1813,  and  made  ma- 
raudlug  expeditions  on  the  coasts  of  the  Cbesa- 
penke  Bay  and  farther  sontb.  (See  Amphibiowi 
Warfarf.)  He  was  concerned  in  the  sack  of 
Washington  in  1814,  and  in  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  capture  Baltimore  in  tbo  same  year. 
He  was  kuigbted  in  ll^lS,  aud  niiule  a  mojor- 
genorul  of  marines  in  ll^I. 

Coddlncton,  Wiixiam,  a  fonndcr  of  Rboilo 
Island,  was  born  in  Liucoluahire,  England,  in 
1601 ;  died  Nov.  1, 1678.  He  came  to  America  In 
16.10  OS  a  magistrate  of  Moaaacbuaetta  appointed 
by  tbe  crotvD.  He  waa  a  pros|>eroUB  merchant 
iuBoHlon,bnt,  taking  tbe  part  nf  Anne  HntcbiD- 
soli  (see  UKtchintOB  Vonlroteray),  be  waa  ao  perar- 
cuteil  tbat,  Willi  eighteen  olbers,  ho  removed  to 
the  island  nf  AquidniHih  (now  Ebode  laland). 
where,  on  the  organization  of  a  government,  he 
wan  appointnl  jndge,or  chief  ruler.  In  March, 
1640,  Cnddingtuu  was  elected  governor,  and  Iteld 
tbe  office  seven  yearn.  He  went  to  England  in 
1651,  and  in  l<>74-75  be  waa  agnin  governor.  He 
bad  adopted  the  touctn  of  tbo  Qiiakera. 

Codlflcadon  of  the  Latra  of  Masaaobnaetta 
(164B),  There  waa  a  couHiiltalioii  i'©6)iocting  tbo 
laws  in  1634,  ainoe  wliieh  time  conimitloee,  con- 
slating  of  ningistrates  and  eldcra,  bad  boon  ap- 
pointed every  year  to  proparo  a  code.  Finally, 
ill  164S,  the  whole  of  the  tawa  were  collected, 
codiAe<l,  and  printed  at  Cambrt<lge. 

Coffee^  John,  was  bom  tn  Nottaway  Connty, 
Vft.,  in  177^;  died  near  Florence,  Ala.,  Jnly  7, 
1S33.  His  iinifeasion  waa  that  of  a  surveyor, 
lu  December,  Idl'J,  he  was  colonel  of  Teu 


Tolnnteers  nnder  Jackson,  and  was  with  bim  in 
all  bia  wars  with  the  (^reek  Indinna.  He  waa 
with  bim  also  in  hia  exiKilition  tn  Penaacola 
(which  sit;,  and  in  tlie  defence  i>f  Nen-  Orleans. 
In  1817  be  waa  surveyor  of  public  lauds. 
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Cofllii,  Sir  Ihaac,  was  boni  in  BoRtoii,  May  16, 
1759;  die<l  ut  Cheltuuhaui,  Eii^laiid,  July  23, 
1839.  Ho  WHS  the  tion  of  a  collector  of  the  ciiii- 
toins  ill  Boston,  who  was  a  zcmUous  loyalist.  He 
untei-ed  the  British  uavy  in  1773,  l>ci*aiue  a  lien- 
tenant  in  1776,  and  was  active  on  the  American 
coast  at  different  times  dnrinj;  the  war  for  iiide- 
Itcndence.  He  served  niider  RiMlne}',  was  made 
post -captain  in  1790,  and  rear- admiral  of  the 
blue  in  1604,  in  which  year  he  was  knighted.  In 
June,  1814,  he  wiis  create4l  admiral  of  the  blue, 
and  in  1820  admiral  of  the  white.  He  wus  a 
member  of  Parliament  in  181H.  Haviiifj:  a  i-eal 
attachment  for  his  native  country,  he  endowed 
u  *^Cofliii  SchtMil "  in  Nantucket,  where  many  of 
his  n^latives  lived,  and  gave  for  its  support 
112,500. 

Coinage  in  the  United  States.  Wnnipum 
liad  depreciated  in  value  as  cnii'ency  in  consi'- 
qnence  of  (tvei'-prmlnction,  and  a  tiiial  blow  wus 
given  to  it  as  a  circulating  medinni  in  New  Eng- 
land by  an  order  iVoin  the  authorities  of  Massu- 
chiisetts  not  Ut  i-eceive  it  in  payment  (»f  taxes. 
As  fast  as  coin  came  to  the  colony  of  Massuchii- 
setts  by  ti*ade  with  the  West  Indies,  it  was  S4>iit 
to  England  to  pay  for  goo<ls  purchased  there. 
To  stop  this  dniin  of  si»ecie,  Miissachnsett^  not 
lip  a  mint,  and  coined  silver  thitH*iHMices,  six- 
jiences,  and  shillings,  each  iM'uring  the  tigni-e  of 
a  pine-tree  on  one  side,  and  the  words  *'New 
England  *'  on  the  other.  The  silver  wus  aUoyed 
H  quarter  below  the  English  staiidanl,  with  the 
expectation  that  the  de1»as4^meut  would  prevent 
the  coin  leaving  the  country.  Thus  the  pound 
currency  of  New  England  came  to  be  one  fourth 
less  than  the  |M>uiid  sterling  of  Great  Brituin  ; 
and  this  standard  was  afterwards  adopt4Ml  by 
the  British  Parliament  for  all  the  EngliHli  Amer- 
ican colonies.  The  **  mint-house ''  in  Boston  ex- 
isted about  thirty-four  years.  All  the  coins  is- 
sued fr(»m  it  bore  the  dates  1(k>2  or  1G62,  the 
same  dies  being  us<h1,  probably,  thronglnuit  the 
thirty-four  years  of  coining.  Some  coins  lia<l 
l»ecn  made  in  Bt^rmuda  for  the  use  of  the  Vir- 
ginia cohuiy  us  early  as  1G44.  Copper  coins 
bearing  the  tignre  of  an  elephant  were  struck  in 
England  for  tlie  Candinas  and  New  England  in 
1694.  Coins  were  also  struck  for  Maryland,  bear- 
ing the  etligy  of  Lonl  Baltimc»re.  In  1722-2.S, 
William  WiK>d  obtained  a  royal  patent  for  coin- 
ing small  money  for  tbe  **  English  plantations 
in  Anicrica."  He  maile  it  of  pinchbeck — an  al- 
loy of  COJ4HT  and  tin.  One  side  of  the  c^>in  bore 
the  image  of  George  I.,  and  on  the  other  was  a 
large  double  rose,  with  the  legend  Roita  Ameri- 
catia  utile  duhi.  In  the  coinage  of  17^  the  rose 
was  crowned.  Tiiis  base  coin  was  veiiemently 
opposiKl  in  the  colonies.  A  writer  of  the  day, 
speaking  of  the  speculation,  said  Wood  Inul  "  the 
conscience  to  make  thirtm^n  shillings  out  of  a 
|)ound  of  brass.'*  The  power  of  coinage  was  ex- 
ercised by  several  of  tbe  independent  states  from 
1778  until  the  adoption  of  tlie  National  Consti- 
tution. A  mint  was  established  at  Rupert,  Vt., 
by  legislative  authority  in  1785,  wlienco  copper 
cents  were  issued,  bearing  on  one  side  a  plough 
and  a  sun  rising  from  behind  hills,  and  on  the 
other  a  radiated  eye  surrounded  by  thirteen 


stam.  Some  half-cents  also  were  iMued  by  tke 
Vermont  mint.  In  the  Bame  year  the  Legialat- 
uwi  of  Connecticut  authorized  the  establiBhiiieat 
of  a  mint  at  New  Haven,  whence  copper  coiiis 
were  issue<l  having  on  one  aide  tbe  fin^re  at  i 
human  head,  and  on  the  other  that  of  a  yoang 
woman  holding  an  olive-brauch.  This  mintcon- 
tinue<l  in  oiH*ration  nlHiut  three  3'ear8.  In  ITMH 
parties  obtained  authority  from  the  Legislatarr 
of  New  Jersey  to  coin  money,  and  they  estab- 
lishetl  two  mints  in  that  state :  one  not  far  from 
Morristown,  and  the  other  at  Elizabethtowu. 
On  one  side  of  this  coinage  waa  the  head  of  a 
horse,  with  a  plough  l>eueath ;  and  on  the  re- 
vei*se  a  shiehl.  Tlie  bead  of  a  liortso  and  three 
ploughs  now  form  the  chief  device  of  the  great 
s<>al  of  New  Jersey.  Cents  and  half-centa  were 
issued  in  MaHMichusetts  in  1788,  exhibiting  on 
one  side  an  eagle  with  a  bundle  of  arrom'B  in  the 
right  tah>ii,  an  olive-branch  in  the  left,  and  a 
shield  on  its  bi-oust  liearing  the  word  '*  cent** 
That  device  was,  and  is  now,  the  chief  on  the 
great  S4*al  of  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Massachusetts  cent  waa  the  fignre  of 
an  Indian  holding  a  bow  and  arrow ;  also  a  ain- 
gle  star.  So  early  as  the  adoption  of  tbe  "  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation**  (1781)  the  subject  of  nar 
tional  coinage  m'cnpied  the  attention  of  atatca- 
inen.  In  17H2,  Robtal  Moiris,  Superintendent  of 
Finance,  submitted  to  the  Continental  Congreaa 
a  plan  for  a  metallic  ^currency  for  the  United 
States,  arranged  by  Gouvenieur  Morris,  who  atr 
tempted  to  harmonize  all  the  moneys  of  tbA 
states.  He  f(»und  that  the  l-440th  part  of  the 
SpaniKli  milled  dollar  was  a  common  divisor  of 
all  the  various  cnirencies.  Staiilng  with  that 
fraction  as  a  unit,  he  pi'o]x»6cd  the  following  ta- 
ble of  moneys:  Ten  unit«  to  1>e  equal  to  one 
penny,  ten  pence  to  one  bill,  ten  bills  to  one  dol- 
lar (about  seventy-live  cents  of  our  present  cur- 
rency), and  leu  dollars  to  one  crown.  The  super- 
intendent reporte<l  the  plan  to  Congress  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1782,  and  employed  Benjamin  Dudley,  of 
Boston,  to  construct  machinery  for  a  mint.  Tbe 
subject  was  debated  fnmi  time  to  time,  and  ou 
April  22, 1783,  some  coins  were  submitted  to  Con- 
gress as  patterns.  N<»tliing  further  was  done  iu 
the  matter  (and  Mr.  Dudley  was  discharged)  un- 
til 1784,  when  Mr.  Jeft'ei-son,  cbairmaii  of  a  com- 
mittee apiK)iiited  for  the  ]mrpose,  submitted  a 
report,  disagreeing  with  that  of  Morris  because 
of  the  diminutive  size  of  its  unit.  He  pro]KMed 
to  strike  four  coins  upon  the  baf^is  of  the  Spanish 
milled  dollar  as  follows:  A  golden  piece  of  the 
value  of  ten  dollars,  a  dollar  in  silver,  a  tenth  of 
a  dollar  in  silver,  and  a  hundredth  of  a  dollar  in 
cop))er.  This  report  was  adopted  by  Congreaa 
in  1785,  and  was  the  origin  of  our  copper  cent, 
silver  dime  and  d(dlar,  and  golden  eagle.  The 
following  year  (October,  1786)  Congress  ihinied 
an  onliiiaiice  for  the  establishment  of  a  mint, 
but  nothing  further  was  done  until  1787,  when 
the  Board  of  Treasury,  by  authority  of  Congress, 
contracted  with  James  Jarvis  for  three  hnndml 
t-ons  of  copiHT  coins  of  tbe  prescribed  standard, 
which  wei-e  coined  at  a  mint  in  New  Haren, 
Conn.  They  bore  the  following  devioes:  On  one 
side  thirteen  ciicles  linked  together |  ft  small 
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rirdo  id  the  iiiiildlt^,  vrirli  tbu  wonU  "  American 
Cuu^rm"  uitliiii  it,  und,  iii  tLu  cttutie,  tliu  wu- 
taiKW  "We  an)  uiic."  Uii  the  uther  udo  a  ituu- 
ilial,  witli  tUo  wiu  nlxiru  it,  nud  the  wvnl  "Fu- 
};iu:"  uud  aruiiiid  tlie  wliule,  "Cuiitiueutul  Ciir- 
reiicy,  177S."  Bvluw  (be  dial, "  Miud  your  biwi- 
neiM."  Afewof  lln;»opim;eB,iti8  9uid,wcrBstriiiik 
ill  amiut  ut  Kiii>*:rt,Vt.    TLe  uatioual  Cuustitu- 


tioii,  frainwl  in  1787,  vebtcd  tin;  right  of  coinage 
esrlitflivuiy  in  the  uatiuuol  gDVPriinieiit.  The  ca- 
t«liliKliTii«iU  Ufa  mint  wdm  uiitlmrized  by  net  of 
CuiiKitHw  ill  April,  1792,  l)iit  it  did  not  no  iiitu  full 
u[H>iutioii  aiitil  17$>.  (Sue  J/iMf.)  By  tliat  Hi^t 
the  gidtldi  vayle  of  ten  (lollant  n'aa  to  weigh  270 
ftrainH,  tiie  partH  in  the  Buuie  proportion;  all  iif 
Ibt)  KiiKiiess  of twcnty-twi)  carats.  Tlic  silver  d(d- 
lar,ofoue  bnudred  cents,  was  to  weijch  416  gntiiiH, 
the  fractions  in  proiHirtion;  the  fineiieiw,  U92.4 
tbiiiiHandtbH.  Tlie  copper  vent  was  to  iveigh  2G4 
{■rains ;  Ibe  half-cent  in  pro]>oTtioD.  In  17^  tbu 
vri-)([lit  of  the  cent  was  reduced  to  20d  grains, 
itnd  the  liiilf-cent  in  the  same  pni]>ortiuD.  Laws 
weru  enacted  in  17(0  fur  establishiug  a  mint,  and 
Itovid  BittenbonHe  was  appuintcd  fii-at  director; 
liat  it.  did  nut  go  into  fnll  u[>pratiun.bufuru  179!i, 
the  int«rveuiiii;  time  being  spent  in  experiment- 
ing. During  that  time  a  great  variety  of  sil- 
ver anil  copper  cuius  appi-aivd,  among  tlieiii  tlw 
"  LibfTty-cap  cent,"  so  called  liei'mme  it  bora  uu 


one  side  a  lil>eri.y-cnp  snrronndMl  by  rnys  of 
tight,  and  on  Ibe  aihcr  a  beail  of  WsHbington. 
Tile  snbjcct  of  a  device  for  the  natiinint  coins 
prndnced  warm  dcbaten  in  C[<M|;rcHB.  The  head 
uf  the  President  nan  objeetjnl  t<i  because  it  was 
an  imitation  of  roynlly,  niid  a,  heiui  of  Liberty 
was  ailvpted.  The  mint  n.ns  estalilished  at  Phil- 
Bdelpbla,  and  it  was  tbu  only  fine  in  the  country 
aiitil  1IJ3.S,  when  three  branrbcs  were  erected: 
oiie  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  another  at  Diihlunega, 
Oa.;  and  a  third  in  New  Orleans.  These  went 
into  upenitfon  in  lt»7-:H  In  1854  a  bratieh  mint 
wMeatabli8hedatSanVrnnciHCi>,Cn1.,andinlt}70 
auother  at  Canon  City,  Ner.    AMsy  offlcea  were 
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established  at  New  Yi.ih  in  1854;  at  Denver, 
Col.,  in  18M;  and  at  lloise  City,  I>l.,iii  1878.  In 
1873  Cvngreas  made  the  mint  and  aistny  offices  u 
biinNiu  of  the  Treasury  Ltepuitinent,  the  title  uf 
tbu  chief  othcer  of  which  is  Sn|Hiriniendent  of 
the  Mint  at  fhilaih^lpbiu.  He  is  nuder  the  Si'c- 
retaiy  uf  the  Ti-eiisiiry,  ami  is  appointed  by  the 
I  I'l-usiduut  fur  tlie  term  of  live  years.  On  uc- 
coiiut  of  the  incivoseil  price  of 
(■■upliur  in  17TG  the  weight  of  the 
cent  v!aa  reilnceit  to  lti8  grains, 
and  the  half-cunt  in  proportion. 
An  Oct  was  passud  in  Jnne,  1434, 
chnnging  Ibe  weight  and  tliieiieini 
»f  the  gold  coin,  and  the  I'ulalivu 
value  (if  gold  and  ailver.  The 
weight  uf  the  eagle  wiis  reduced  to 
358  graino,  and  the  |>arts  iu  pni- 
portiun,  <>f  wliicli  233  grains  tnnat 
lie  pure  gold,  making  the  Uneiieiw 
twenty-one  canits.  The  silver 
coinage  was  not  then  changed, 
but  iu  Jauuaiy,  1837,  Congmmt  re- 
dnced  the  weight  of  the  silver 
dollar  to  413)^  grains,  and  the  parta  in  propor- 
tion. By  act  of  March  3,  1849,  there  were  add- 
ed to  the  scries  of  gold  cuius  the  double  eagle 
and  Iliu  dollar;  and  iu  February,  1853,  a  tliree- 
dollar  picct.'.  On  March  3, 1851,  there  was  added 
to  the  silver  cuins  a  three-cent  piece  (a  legal 
tender  fur  siims  nut  exceeding  thirty  cunts),  and 
this  pierj3  (Hintiuned  to  bu  coined  nntil  Apiil  1, 
1853,  when  its  llnouess  was  raised  and  its  weight 
reduced.  By  act  of  Feb.  81,  ltK>3,  gold  alone 
was  miule  a  legal  tonder,  and  the  weight  of  the 
half-dollar  was  reduced  to  2D6  grains,  and  small- 
er coins  in  jiroportiun.  Silver  was  mode  a  legal 
tender  only  tu  the  amonnt  of  Uvc  dollars.  The 
silver  dollar  was  not  included  iu  the  change,  but 
remained  a  legal  tender.  The  copiier  cent  and 
half-cent  wero  diseuutinne<l  iu  1857,  and  a  new 
cent  of  copper  and  uickel  wna  coined.  In  1864 
the  eoinagu  of  the  bronze  cent  was  authorized ; 
iilsu  two-ceut  pieces,  lly  act  of  March  3, 1865,  a 
Ihreu-ceiit  piece  wna  niitborized,  of  three  fourths 
cnpiier  and  one  fuurtli  nickel.  May  16,  1866,  a 
coinage  of  Hve-cent  pieces,  three  fourths  cop|iur 
and  une  fourth  nickel,  was  authorizeii.  The 
coinage  act  uf  1873  prescribes  the  fluencHS  of  all 
g.dd  and  silver  eoiiis  to  be  .»».  The  g'dd  cuins 
are  of  the  same  denomination  as  before;  the  sil- 
ver coins  arc  a  "  trade -dollar,"  weighing  4!U 
grains;  a  half-dollar,  or  fifly-ceiit  piece;  aqnar- 
tur-doilar,  and  a  dime.  There  were  also  live- 
cent  and  three-cent  silver  coins  issned.  The 
issuing  of  coins  other  than  thuso  ciinmeratcil  in 
the  act  is  prohil)ile<l.  It  is  provided  that  npou 
the  coins  of  the  UiiittHi  Slates  there  sliult  be  the 
folliiwing  duvicfd  mill  legends:  Upon  one  side 
an  emblem  uf  Liberty,  with  the  wi)nl"Lilierty" 
and  the  year  of  the  coinage;  and  upon  lh«  rc- 
vente  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  with  the  inMrip- 
tiuns  "United  Ststcs  of  America"  anil  "£  plii- 
ribiia  nnnin,"  and  a  ileslgnatimi  of  the  vninu  of 
iho  coin ;  but  on  thu  gold  dollar  and  three.dul- 
lar  pieces,  tile  dime,  tive-,  three-,  and  iine'Ceut 
pieces,  the  Hgiire  of  the  eagle  shall  be  omitlMl; 
and  uu  the  reverse  of  the  silver  trodc-dullar  thu 
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hy  tn-iiiiriiiliiiin  iiilflli'i-lniil  liin-e.  AHUlliirMi'.v- 
Ki-iirnil.lu-i-oiiiliirliil  till- |iniM>i'iitii)ii  uOir  Will 
tiT  Kiilri|;li  witli  Hliuiiicfiil  iiiirnirni-iu ;  iiiiil  fvum 
Uitt  Im.-);!  II 1 1  III);  of  Iiih  mirn  KiiiK  .Iuiih-h  1.  fi-im-il 
mini  UiitMt  liitii,  loil  I'iiili'il  tf>  Hiiti{>i'<'^  I""i 
Cuhi:  WRH  ill  rill-  I'nvv  I'ontiHl  iin.l  in  l-^irliii- 
■Ill-lit  ill  Um  nUi-u  Iliv  .]ii.'»ttnM  i.riiioi>.i|ii.1i<') 
liy  wij-iil  jtraiilH  Has  l>r..iit;lil  l>.-lnn-  tin-  ll..ii« 
111  tlii^  i-HM-  i>r  lli»  I'Kiiii.'il  .if  l-lvliiniitli  mill 
thi-  NeiT  KliRlanil  llHlltTii-.i.  Cnki.-  toiik  (.'iiiiiiiil 
iifjaiiiHt  rliv  vnliilily  III' till'  )i:iti>iit.iiiii1  wi  iliii'cl' 
Ij-  awailnl  llic  iiri-niKalivi-  iil'ilii-  kiiiK-  In  iiili 
rr  raspH  li»-  tmik  axiiiiilarriinrHi-;  uml  «lii>ii  ih< 
kiiiK  ci-iiHiiii.'il  rill'  lliiiiM'  of  < 
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licTi'  lir'  Hi'iil  U>  VMiile  111  ITFA.      IlfroniinE 

Inil  iif  Ili<'i'iiiiiiril,li<>ti(liniiiiHt<-tvi1  iIipki'^'- 

riil  in  I  Tl  HI.  ami  nan  ninilK  l<ftiti-iiniii-e<>r- 

iii  ITtil.  uliiih  Klaliiii)  liu  holil  until  1ii» 

|KKeiliif'-|kl-.V,  liiijmlar.aiiil  tnil>iili.nls|iiiil«.'-,,i.arb.  l«niiK  iv|iiali-ill,v  iiiai-iil  at  rlic  hi-n«l  ..f 

lain  li.v  lliii  alwi'iiic  or  ili-nlli  of  goveninn. 

wiiiK  llii'  Stiiniji  Art  i-xcili-mriit  tlie  ]iiiiiiilaci- 

iniiil  III.  lo^iili.    AfliT  till-  iTtiirii  of  Uiivrniiit 

-Hill  ill   lii.'i.  lie  irrinil  lo  liiH  wat  on  Li>ii|: 

hiiu1.      Dr.  Ciildi'ii  wnilr  a  Hitlarg  a/ tht  Hrt 

<fi>iit  .Vii/i'<n><  cfl-anada  in  ITST.    H«  wax  an  *t- 

111  sliidint  „f  Imtali.v.anii  intrmlnpuil  tlin  Lin- 

i-nii  x.vsti'111  into  Anirrii-a.    lIi-  imlilinlipil  «ri«<- 

lii-  n«ik~  niiil  V.IS  II  riirii'stHiuiloiiI  uf  lliu  k-ail- 

Cole.  Tm.MAS.  jiaiMliT.  was  iHim  of  Bolt.m- 

-ni.MXn.  l.iiiiiiisliiiT,  Kmb..  Frb,    1.  l.-Ol ;  liiwl 

(iilHkill.  \.  v..  Fi-li.  II.  I'iir.     IliH  i-an-nm. 

"""'"'■-.   '""    Willi  livid  iiiAiiiiH.-.i.  liiHlK"""  to  Kiinlaiidinr- 

'"  ,"""  'I'""'""    I  ions  t.i  liin  i.irlli.  uiid  n>tnrm-il  in  1"  19,  n'tllinj; 

"'  .'''^' "'"■    iiii'liiliiilid|iliiii,ulii-rfTl iiih  ]inii:tis4.il  Ilium 

'"  "  ■  iif  ivo.id-i'iijtriiviin;.   Hi' lii>):ati  |Hiriruit-{iaintiiis 

-l.ritnr,v,lTrtl.    in  Si.iil,..nvill.',  nliii.,  in  li-.Kl,  whi.i  waiuli-n.-<l  at 
ai-lior.il'Xi'iv  .,111  iiiiLTunt  in  tlif  i>r<if<-HHii>ii,  and   linall.v  be- 

I  irr  Tliat  I  III'    .■imu-  ci f  I  lie  niiiiit  omini'lil  of  Aiucricnn  l.ind- 

nil  N.-w  V.iik  I  s.a|ii'  iminli'ii..  Ho  iwtalil  ill  lied  liimudf  in  >>w 
.iiniHniriiiiiil  I  York  ill  l-'J.'i.  TliiM-linniiiiiKiiceiierj-iif  tin- Hull- 
mill-  iiliiinii-d  sini  i-[ii|doyi'd  liin  )ii'iiril  and  lirncli,  uml  orilm 
I'll  "f  all  (III'  I  fur  111-  Iiinil>i'aiii'B  Miini  ciiiiii'  frinii  nil  qnnrteiii. 
Til.'  iiiikil-  Kroiii  l*"-.!  to  l.-:fcj  li<-  win.  in  Kiin.i>.',  and  uu  h» 
t  niidiT  iilnii.,  „.iiini  lu:  niaili.  liin  Iniiiiu  at  Cntskill.  ivli.'ni  lie 
Is  ivUo  riii^lii  I  „.sid.'d  until  liis  d.'iilli.  Him  two  (.Tvnt  linisliwl 
narriMiii  ami  .  works  aiv  ■'Tli''  L'niuw  of  Kiti]>ire"  atnl  "TIh- 
il  KiilH.liisl.y  I  Vuviij;,.  „f  Lifr."  tin-  foniirt  runtiiittiiiK  of  a 
y  lit  fiii-l  and  ^i-rii-s  nf  livi',  and  tim  latlur  of  fonr,  pirtiitni. 
I  ill-  [irodmi-d  ninny  oilirr  Hue  coin|>iwlti»iiB  in 
rn  III  lliitiM'  landwiiiH-  and  li)jiiri'H,  wliicli  gavo  liim  a  iilani 
•Island  \  V  ■"  I'"'  '"'"'1  "'''li"  l>r"l'.M«ion.  Mr.  Cole  iiift  iiu- 
^tll-  I'l'iivir-  "■i''''>''<>  "^  ■''''  <'<'"''>  •>  "•'''■<■'>  cnlitliil  -TIh- 
,.;,i,i,.  ii  ,,|n ,  ■  Crii'w  and  llu-  World."  Mr.  Coli'  alno  nrute  a 
])in>in,  ami  was  a  writer  of  IhIch. 
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Colfax, 


vi.Kll,  i^rnndHDD  uf  tlie  laiit  coni- 
>liiit;;tiiii'H  life-Kiianl,  wna  boni 
York  i^iLy,  Murcb  83,  101)3.      He  wu  a 


COLIGNI  a 

ntcTchant'i  clerk  for  three  yenra,  and  then,  witli 
liis  ruinily,  bu  went  to  New  CarliBle,  St.  Joaepli's 
Cii.,  lud.,  whrre  for  five  ycara  he  was  a  clerk 
ill  n  coiiiitrj-  atOK.  In  1841  his  Htep-fatlier.  Mr. 
MatheiTB,  was  elected  county  auditor,  and  he  re- 


nioTcd  to  Sonl.h  Bcud  and  mnile  Schnyler  tiis 
depnty.  TIipto  Iiu  studied  luw,  and  tiiially  e«- 
ijiUlislied  a  ireekly  newspniwr.  In  IVSO  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Iiidiaim  Stale  Cuiislitnlinnal 
(.lonveution,  and  the  next  year  vraa  a  candidate 
fur  CiingrcM,  t)iit  niu  not  elected.  In  li^  the 
nevrly  formed  Repiihlican  party  elected  him  to 
Cinigreiw,  ami  he  ^n«  ni-elecle<l  for  six  consecu- 
tive lernia.  lu  DecvmUor,  106.1,  he  nas  elected 
ipenker  of  the  Hnnw  of  Kcpreseutntives.  He 
WAS  re-elected  Rpeiikor  In  18m  aud  liffi7.  On 
March  4.  1869,  Mr.  Colfax  wns  made  Vicc-Presi- 
.  detit,  with  (Seneral  Grant  as  President.  After 
■wrring  fonr  years  he  retired  from  public  life. 

CoUcnt  Jasprr  oe,  wa»  bom  at  Cli&tillon- 
siir-Loing,  Feb.  16, 1517 ;  died  in  Pariis  Auj;.  S4, 
ISli.  In  l.'isg  be  wus  introduced  to  Francis  1., 
"f  France,  entered  the  military  eerviuc,  was 
knighted  because  of  his  merits  as  a  soldier,  and 


soon  became  noted  as  tlie  best  ofllcer  in  the 
■miy.  He  was  made  coliinel  in  the  French  in- 
fKUtrf,  Bud  also  admiral,  aud  may  be  regarded 
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as  the  fonnder  of  the  French  military  system. 
Uolijjtii  WHS  governor  of  Picardy  in  1557,  and 
while  fighting  in  defence  of  St.  Qnoutin  he  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards.  Endowed 
with  deep  religious  feeliugs,  he  beeatne  a  de- 
voted Calvinist — a  Hiigiieiiut — and  in  155S  and 
15A2  be  made  attempts  tu  secure  nn  asylum  in 
America  for  his  persecnted  brethren.  In  tliie'lie 
wns  not  snccesBftil.  (See  BtigueHOl*  <■  America.') 
With  the  Prince  of  Cund^,  he  was  a  leader  of 
tlie  Pr<>leatant  army  in  France  in  the  civil  war 
between  1560  aud  1570.  In  the  latter  year  ha 
a])penreil  at  the  court  nf  Chailes  IX.,  who  was 
mleil  by  Iiis  infiiinous  mother,  Catiierine  <te' 
Medici.  His  infinence  aronsed  tlie  jealonsy  of 
the  Roman  Culhiilicn,  and  he  was  deserli>d  by 
Ijis  Dionarch  and  tlie  qnoon  mother.  She  hatl 
failed  to  bring  the  Dnke  of  Guise,  his  rival,  to 
llie  scaffold,  and  she  Joine<l  the  league  against 
llie  Hngnenots,  which  found  horrid  expression 
in  the  jnossncre  of  the  Protestants  in  France  on 
the  eve  of  the  festival  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Co- 
ligni  was  selected  as  <iue  of  the  first  victims  ou 
that  fatal  night.  Belime,  a  German  assassin 
employed  by  the  Dnke  of  Guise,  led  a  band  nf 
niiinlerers,  with  concealed  weapons,  lo  the  room 
of  the  ndmirnl.  Ho  held  a  l>nar-Hi<enr  in  his 
hand.  The  Diajestic  pR-scnce  of  Coligoi,  and 
the  serenity  uf  his  depurlnient,  abated  tlie 
leader  at  ftrst,  aud  he  was  alxiut  to  retire,  when 
one  of  his  comrades  wlii8]>cred  "coward!"  in 
his  ear.  Itehnie  iiiatanlly  plunged  the  s|>car  in 
Coligui's  heart,  and  he  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of 
his  uurdeiTra.  His  bmly  was  cast  out  of  a  win- 
dow into  a  conrt,  where  the  Duke  of  Guise  was 
waiting  for  the  consummation  of  the  crime. 
Tlio  head  of  the  admiral  was  severed  from  his 
body  and  taken  to  Catherine,  while  his  remains 
were  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  red 
with  tlie  blood  of  his  murdered  eo-religionists, 
and  hanged  on  a  gihlut  nt  Moutfauf on.  Cathe- 
rine had  the  heail  of  the  admiral  enibalmeil  and 
tent  to  the  Poi>e,  Gregory  XII.,  at  Ki)nie.  The 
pontiff  ordered  a  Tu  I)uum  to  lio  sung  over  the 
event  and  canseil  a  medal  to  bo  strnck  In  com- 
niemnrntiou  uf  it.  Coligui's  remains  were  se- 
cretly taken  fhim  the  gibbet  by  his  servants 
and  buried  at  Chantilly,  and  in  t7Sli  Muntes- 
qniuu  transferred  them  to  his  estate  at  Munper- 
ties,  where  he  iledii-are<l  a  chapi'l  and  erected  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  murtvr  admi- 
ral. 

College  of  Vew  Jeney  (now  Princeton), 
one  of  the  higher  institutions  of  lifamiug  estab- 
lished in  the  English- American  colonies.  It  was 
founded  inider  the  auxpices  of  the  Pn'sl)yt«rian 
Syuod  of  New  York,  whii'.h  then  included  New 
Jersey  in  its  Jnrisdiulion.  A  charter  was  ub- 
taionl  in  1746,  and  it  won  opened  f<ir  students  in 
May,  1747,  at  Elizabeth  town.  N.  J.  Tlie  same 
year  it  was  removed  to  Newark,  and  in  1757  it 
was  Irannferrcd  to  Princeton,  where  A  new  col- 
lege edifice,  named  Namau  Hall,  had  jiist'been 
completed.  That  name  was  given  in  lii>iior  nf 
William  III.,  "of  the  illnstrlons  bunso  of  Nas- 
sau.'' Tlie  college  itself  was  nf^on  enlted'-Nas- 
win  Hall,"  but  it  is  now  univenMilly  known  as 
Priuuetou  College.     It  suffered  much  dnriug 
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the  Rovolntiou,  beiiip;  occupied  an  barrnckH  and  '  eHtublishcd  an  ap*icultura1  ctdluge  in  counection 
]i(i8pital  by  both  aniiieH.  (Sec  Priticetonj  Battle  .  witli  it,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  Coii- 
of.)  The  president  (Dr.  WithtTHptMHi)  ami  tw<»  |  j^i-esH.  (See  Jgiivultural  CoUegea.)  It  has  five  col- 
of  the  alumni  (Henjamin  KuMh  and  Kichard  lege  buiUlin^,  a  muKCUUi,  and  a  library  contain- 
Stoekton)  were  ^igiiei-H  of  ilie  Declaration  of  In-  inj^  over  forty  thousand  volumes.  From  1765  to 
(h']>on(UMice ;  and  Hcveral  of  the  Ictuling  patriots  1K76  the  university  had  six  president-H — namely, 
during  the  war,  and  statesmen  afterwards,  were  James  Manning,  Asa  Messer,  Francis  Wayland, 
graduates  of  the  Ci>llege  of  New  Jersey,  (ien-  ;  Barnas  Seal's,  Ah'xis  Caswell,  and  E.  G.  Kobin- 
eral  Washington  and  the  Continental  (.'ongress  son,  (St^e  Col  (filial  Colleges ;  a\ao  yickolas  siud  J. 
were  present  at  the  "coniniencement''  in  178:$.  Carter  liroicn.) 
Other  buihlings  were  erected,  and  it  had  steady 


Colleges  in  the  United  States.     In   It^:) 

])i*oper  (and  al)out  tifty 

Stales  of  all  grades, 

organized  on  the  niiiversity  plan. 


prosperitv  until  the  breaking-out  of  the  Civil    ^,  ^     .,.#»      n 

\\r      '     104M       V  II   11  1  1  :     lurr   '■  there  were  .UU  coHeges  p 

\Var  in  18hl.     Nassau  Hall  was  burned  in  1855.  .  ,i    ,x  .      ^i      ,t   ..    , 

,  ,-,        ,     .,.      r,M      .,.    .,  .1.  1        1  :  so  calle<l)  in   the  rnited 

and  speethlv  rebuilt.      Ihe  Civil  War  reduced  ^ /,  .      , 

.,  ,      '  !••«      .    1     4    1    i. -^  1  i.1         :  some  «)t  them  organized  Ou  fuv  uiii«  VI nil  V  lunii. 

the  number  oi  Its  students,  but  it  regained  them,    .-...  ^,  n  ^  x  i  !•  i    ^  i  \. 

,       .      .,  ,    lUiZij       T  ,  Ot  these  colleges  ten  were  estAblished  before 

and  more,  when  pence  came.    In  lH()8Kev.  James  i,        ,  ..   .^  ,,       .    ^.       .     ^^.^       _  ^, 

»,  .t    1    p        i>  1,.    4  11      1  11    I  *    *i     '  t^he  chwe  ot  the  Kevolution  in  1/83;  of  the  re- 

McCosh,  from  neltast,  Ireland,  was  called  to  the  !        .    ,  ,       .  .     ,    '       . 

.  ,  ..  .,         I,  ..  .  inaindcr  oiilv  six  w«^re  organized  previous  to 

presidencv  ot  the  college — a  man  ot  great  en-    ,^.,,      i^    *  "  i^.i  ^  1 1*  i     i  ^    ^ 

^  I       i.-   •*        i»     •       1-       1    •   •  *     ♦•        18'*>0.     rortv  of  them  were  established  between 

ergv  and  activitv.     During  his  administration  ,  ,^.„        ,  ,  •' .      „,.  .    ,        ^    .      .,.„ 

^^     ..       ,1,.  1  I    1  »    *i     •     *•*        lH'.iU  and  1840.     The  remainder  of  the  349,  ex- 

man  v  line  biiildings  wen*  ad<u><l  to  the  institu-  '        ,.       4,  ^  ,    ,.  ,    *, 

..      •       ,  .,  '^   At  tuun^u\  \         1  cepting  the  ante-revolutionarv  ones,  and  those 

tion,  and  more  than  8l.(M)U,(XM)  have  been  given    ..',,,    ^        ^1        1  1.  li      1     ^ 

^     ,,         I,  ^v  .,  / 1  1      r>i  /.         X    tounded  before  the  close  of  the  last  centurv, 

to  the  college.    One  g()utleman  (John  C.  (iieen)    ,  .  .  1  i-  1     1    •        t^t,^     ^r' j.\         i    *i 

1  o^-n*M»i»*         1  •     .!»        11     have  been  established  since  1840.    Of  the  whole 

has  given  !?7;)0,000  to  endow  a  sclent ilic  school,  1         r     n  i    nr 

f     T,  1      1      ii-       4-     1     4  1    number  of  colleges,  onlv  fiity-st^ven  are  non-sec- 

erect  a  librarv,  and  a  building  tor  lectures  and  1  .     .        ^,  111  •      x-        1  • 

..   ..  Vr.1         11         1    •?!•  *i      tarian,  the  remainder  being  denomiuatioual  in- 

recitations.     The  colh'ue  buildings  are  mostlv      ^.^    ^.  ** 

e    4.  »i  1  11     I     1    1      •*!     stitiitions. 

of  At«)ne;    the  grrmnds  arc  well  shaded  with 

trees;   the  library  contains  nearly  sixty  thou- i      Collision  between  State  Authority  and  the 

Nand  volumes,  and  the  various  endowinent.s  to    National  Judiciary.    In  1808  a  case  which  had 

the  college  jjroper  amount  t^)  about  $000,000.  1  been  in  existence  since  the  Kevolution  brought 

There  have  been  eleven  ]U"esidents,  all  of  them  ;  the  State  of  Pt'iinsylvania  into  collision  with  the 

clergymen.     The  first  was  Uev.  Jonathan  Dick-    Supreme  Court  «)f  the  United  States.     During 

insoii.     A  theological  s<Miiinary  conne«!te<l  with    the  disputes  in  the  case  alluded  to — about  prize- 

the  college  was  founded  in  1812,  and  occui)ies    money  —  David  Hittenhouse,  as  state  tivasurer 

similar  ])laiii  stone  buildings.     Its  library  con-    of  Pennsylvania,  had  received  certain  certiticat<'» 

tained  about  twenty-four  thousand  volnmes  in    of  national  <lebt.     Kittenhouse  settled  his  ac- 

1870,  and  its  endowments  amounted  to  j%4(M>,()0(K    counts  as  treasurer  in  1788  and  resigned  his  of- 

College  of  Rhode  Island  (now  Hrown  Tiii-    lice,  but  still  ivtaiiied  these  certificates,  having 

versity),  one  of  the  higher  eolon'ml  institutions    given  his  IhumI  to  the  judge  of  the  state  court  to 


of  learning,  tlu^  charter  of  which  was  obtained  in 
Februarv,  1704,  was  established  at  Proviileiice, 


hold  him  harmless  as  to  other  claimants.     The 
certilicates  were  held  bv  HitteiduMise  ta  iudem- 


R.  1.     The  assoeiate<l  Haptist  churches  of  Phil-    nify  him  against  the  hond  he  had  given.    When 


adelphia  moved  in  the  matter  in  170t{.  The  sub- 
ject was  laid  before  the  leading  Baptists  at  New- 
l)ort,  K.  1.,  the  tuiuls  for  the  ]Mirpose  were  laisi'd, 


the  jmblic  debt  was  funded  he  caused  these  cer- 
tilicates to  be  funded  in  his  own  name,  but  for 
the  benelit  of  whom  it  might  ctmcern.     Kitt^rii- 


and  the  charter  obtained  for  **  The  (-olleg*'  of  house  died  in  1801,  leaving  his  thrce  daughters 

Rhode  Islaml,''  in  which  was  a  i)rovision  that  executors  of  his  testate.    They  were  calle«l  U|miii 

*'  into  this  liberal  and  <'atholic  institution  shall  by  the  State  Treasurer  to  deliver  the  certificates 

never  be  admitted  any  religious  t«"sts;  but,  lui  to  him  and  pay  over  the  accrued  interest.    They 

the  contrary,  all  the  members  hereof  shall  for-  n*fused  to  do  so,  on  account  of  a  pending  suit  in 

ever  enjoy  full,  free,  absolute,  and  uninterru]»t-  the  state  court  by  a  claimant  for  the  amount, 

ed  liberty  of  <"onscii4ice ;    and  that  the  public  The  stat»;  court  finally  declined  to  interfere,  on 


t(;aching  shall,  in  general,  res]»ect  the  s<'ienees, 
ami  that  tln^  sectarian  «lifferences  of  o]union 
shall  not  make  any  part  of  the  public  and  das- 


the  technical  ground  that  it  was  an  admiralty 
matter  and  was  not  cognizable  in  a  court  of 
ctnnmon  law.     The.  claimant  then  applied  to 


sical  instruction.-'  Tlu^  government  was  ]>laced  :  the  Cnited  States  District  Court  for  an  order  to 
under  a  btwird  «»f  tw«*lve  fellows,  <»f  whom  eight,  I  compel  the  executors  of  Ritteiihouse  to  pay  over 
including  the  president,  must  be  Baptists;  and  to  him  the  certificate's  and  accumulated  iiiter- 
thirty-six  trustees,  of  whom  t\venty-tw«»  must  j  est,  then  amounting  to  about  ^15,000.  Such  a 
be  Baptists,  tivt;  Friemls  or  Quakers,  four  ("on-  decree  was  made  in  1803,  when  the  Li^gislatiire 
gregationalists,  and  live  Kpisc(»palians,  this  pro-  of  Pennsylvania  i>assed  a  law  to  compel  the  ex- 
]>ortioii  repr(>senting  the  different  denomina- 1  eeutoi-s  to  pay  the  funds  into  the  state  treasury, 
tions  th(*n  in  the  <'oloiiy.  Rev.  James  Manning  ple<1ging  the  faith  of  the  state  to  hold  them 
was  elected  the  fii"st  president  in  fS<'pteinlu?r,  ,  liarmless.  Finally  the  Supreuie  Court  of  the 
HfiT).  Nicholas  Brown,  a  wealthy  and  distin-  Cnited  States  issued  a  mandamus  for  the  judge 
giiished  citizen  of  Provid«'iice,  became  a  miiniti-  of  flu*  <listrict  court  to  carry  the  decree  into  ex- 
cent  benefactor  <d*  the  c(»llege,  and  in  1804  it  re- ,  ecution,  despite  the  state  law.  It  was  d«uie 
ceived  the  name  of  Brown  I'niversity.  His  gifts  '  (March  1*2.  1H)1>);  but  the  marshal,  when  he 
amounted  to  about  $100,000.    The  uui versity  has  ,  went  to  serve  the  process  of  attachmcut,  fouud 
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the  honaes  of  the  respondents  protected  by  nn  of  Massachnnetts  addressed  a  circular  letter  to 

armed  guard,  who  resisted  his  eutrance  by  bay-  all  the  colonies  as  far  south  as  Maryland,  invit- 

onets.     These  guards  were  state  militia,  under  ing  them  to  send  commiHsiouers  to  New  York,  to 

General  Bright,  with  the  sanction  of  the  gov-  agree  upon  some  plan  of  operations  for  the  de- 

emor.     The  legislature  and  the  governor  now  fence  of  the  whole.     Delegates  from  Massachn- 

receiled  somewhat.    The  former  made  an  appro-  setts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York  met  in  the  city 

printion  of  $18,000  to  meet  any  contingency;  of  New  York  in  May,  1690,  and  the  campaign 

and  finally,  after  a  show  of  resistance,  which,  against  Canada  was  planned.   This  was  the  tirst 

to  some,  threatened  a  sort  of  civil  war  in  the  Colonial  Congress.     (See  King  JViUiam^a  IVar,) 

streets  of  Philadelphia,  the  governor  paid  over        ^  .     i  i    ^^_  t> —^      ^     — 

^,  ...  i>  1      »     r  *i  Colonial  Currency,  Regulation   of  the. 

the  sum  to  the  marshal  out  of  the  appropria-  ^        ,.^  ir*i      i-         *        i-i 

..  rri,  .  ,,       ,     .,      ,     4.^        c  \  *.  Complaints  were  made  of  the  diversity  which 

tion.     This  was  a  blow  to  the  doctrine  of  state  ..    i  •    *i  i      i     •      •    xi  i? 

_  1-1     AMI  u  1 1      1  1        •    *i  existed  in  the  several  colonies  in  the  moneys  ot 

supremacv,  which  still  held  a  large  place  in  the  .        ,     *. . i  ^        i.     i  •  i   *i 

!•*•     1  J     r  *i  1       r    11  *u      ..  *  account,  and  of  the  various  nites  at  which  the 

ixditical  creed  of  the  people  of  all  the  states.  „       .  i       •  i  •  i  i-  i  *i        •     •     i    • 

Viu  ^  r  Ai  A-       1   i    T  •  Spanish  coins,  which  formed  the  principal  circu- 

The  supremacy  of  the  national  judiciary  was  ,  \.  ,'  ,   .      ,.*.    *  ^     ,*  .^ 

f  Uv  vi    r   it«»  I  lation,  passed  current  in  different  places.     It 

^  *  was  believed  that  coin  might  be  kept  in  the 

Colonial  Artillery.     The  whole  train  of  ar-  country  by  enhancing  it«  nominal  value;  and 

tiUery  poseessed  by  the  Englisli-Aiiiencan  col-  this  value  was  further  increaseil  by  the  depre- 

onies  when  the  first  war  for  independence  broke  ciation  of  the  circulating  bills  of  credit.    A  roval 

mit  (Apnl  19,  1775)  was  composed  of  four  field-  proclamation  in  1704  established  for  all  the  col- 

pieces,  two  belonging  to  citizens  of  Boston,  and  ^jji^g  the  old  New  England  standard,  by  fixing 

two  to  the  pn>vince  of  MasMachusetts.     In  1788  f.^e  value  of  the  dollar  at  six  shillings  (seventy- 

the  Secretary  of  \Var  called  the  attention  of  iWe  cents  of  our  currency);  and  this  proclama- 

Congress  to  the  fact  that  there  were  in  the  ar-  ji^,„  ,vas  reinforced  in  1707  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 

senals  of  the  United  States  "  two  brass  cannons,  ,ncnt  inflicting  severe  penalties  on  such  as  dis- 

which  constituted  one  moiety  of  the  field  artil-  regarded  it.     This  regulation  of  the  currencv 

lery  with  which  the  late  war  was  commenced  y^^  evmled  or  openly  disregarded  by  some  of 

on  the  part  of  the  Americans.''     Congress  by  tbe  colonies;  and  at  length  the  circulating  me- 

resolntioii  directed  the  Secretary  to  have  suit-  ^y^^^J^^  ^as  thrown  into  still  greater  confusion 

able  inscriptions  placed  on  them;  and  as  they  \yy  „ew  issues  of  paper  money, 
lielouged  to  Massachusetts,  he  was  instructed  to 

deliver  them  to  the  onler  of  the  govenior  of       Colonial  Manufactures,  Restrictions  upon. 

that  state.     The  two  pieces  belonging  to  citi-  As  soon  as  the  American  colonies  began  to  maii- 

xens    of  Boston    were    inscribed   respectively,  »<tt«tiire  for  themselves,  they  encountered  the 

"  The  Hancock,  Sjuired  to  Libertv,"  and  "  The  j«ah)iisy  of  the  English   manufacturers.     The 

Adams,  Sacred  to  Liberty ;"  with  the  additional  "ct  of  1663  extended  to  the  "  vent  of  English 

words  on  each,  "These  were  used  in  many  en-  woollens, and  other  manufactures  andcommodi- 

gagements  during  the  war."    {See  Artillery.)  ties."     In  1699  Parliament  declared  that  "no 

C^i^^i..!  i^^ii^...^-      rru  -^       -^     •      1  •   K  wool,  yam,  or   woollen    manufactures    of  the 

oionial  CoUeges.     There  were  nine  higher  .       *. -^        ,     ^  *•  i      « ,  .       i .       j  xi_ 

4-*  .•  c\        '      •    41.    r^     1*  1    *        •  American  plantations  should  be  shipped  there, 

mstitutioiisof  learning  in  the  English-Amencan  ,    *  i     ^    i     ^  r   i  ^i. 

,  ,    r       *i     1       I  •  i.    r*i       11  or  even  la«len.  Ill  order  to  be  transported  thence 

colonies  before  tbe  break ing-out  of  the  old  war  ^  ,        *  ,    ,  «     mi  •  ^i.     i_     • 

-.     .    I         ,  I  "w  1  .     -.,  t^)  any  place  whatever."    This  was  the  begiu- 

for  independence  —  nanu'ly,  Harvard  in  Mnssa-  ^  .y     .  .  ,.  1*1  Jr  . 

u.     *4   .  \iT-n-  1  \t^.     •     tr--  •  :    .  V  I  niug  ot  restrictions  on  our  colonial  mauufact- 

chusetts;  William  and  Marv  m  Virginia;  Yale         *     ,    i^-nx  ^t     tr  rz-i  •  1  xt    ^ 

in  Counocticut ;  King'H  ii.  New  York ;  College  of  Ij™''     I"  }?^'^  "f  """"r  "/  Co«n™o"8  sau  that 

New  Jersey  au<lQ.ieen'»  in  New  Jen^y;  College      *^*  fT  !""  "^  •""""^"'^""f  '"  *»»«  «»'""'«» 

*  ou    1     T  1      1 .  T-k    «.        »i     •     XT        XT  tended  to  lessen  their  dependence  upon  Great 

of  Rhode  Island;  Dartmouth    in  New  Hainp-  „  ..  .    „    m         1     •  *•       n    •  j  • 

,.     . 1  IT  •  .      •*-,     en  1  /o  Britain."    The  colonies  continnally  increased  in 

shire ;   and  Universitv  of  Pennsylvania.     (8ee  ,   . .  ,  •    xi  1     ^  •    x-Ii    •    •   j     ^ 

4.'  I„  ^r  *i     «^        I'  11      "  \    u        \  population  and  in  the  prodncts  of  their  industry* 

notices  of  the  respective  colleges.)    Hampden-  *    *  1  1  .   i.    /.  •   x        ^   > 

4J- 1     .  n.  11^ ,    r       11:     i-'rr  •     *       *i  a"d  ecouomy,  and  complaints  from  intereste<l 

Sidney  College  was  founded  in  1^75, just  as  the  ^*  i.    ^1  1    ^    ^i     »  •.•  1 

war  broke  out.     In  these  colonial  iiistitntious  P*""""  '^«"'  a«  con'»*«"'tly  "'fe  *"  "'«  B"twh 

many  of  the  brightest  statesmen  of  the  last  Bov«rnment  that  they  were  not  only  carrying  on 

.•^_        11      ••         r  si  '  1       i.   1  tra<le  bnt  setting  up  mannfactones  detrimental 

century  and  begiiiiiiug  of  this  were  educated.  ^    ^      ^  »  -^  •         t     ^^o^  xi      «  a- r^ 

'^  ^  *9  to  Great  Bnt4iin.     In  1731  the  House  ot  Com- 

Colonial  Concmrence  in  Virginia's  Reaolu-  nions  directed  the  Board  of  Trade  to  inquire  and 
tions.  In  1769  the  British  Parliament,  by  reso-  report  respecting  the  matter.  They  rei^rted 
lutions,  censured  the  votes,  resolutions,  and  pro-  tj^jt  paj>er,  iron,  flax,  hats,  and  leather  were 
ceedings  of  Massiichusetts  against  the  Mutiny  maniifjicture*!  in  the  colonies;  that  there  were 
Act  (which  see).  That  portion  of  them  which  more  manufactories  set  up  in  the  colonies  north- 
proiwsed  to  bring  offenders  from  that  colony  to  ^.^rd  of  Virginia,  "  particularly  in  New  Eng- 
Oreat  Britain  f(»r  trial  highly  offended  the  Ainer-  i^ihI,"  than  in  any  other  of  the  British  colonies ; 
loans.  The  Virginia  Assembly  passed  strong  that  they  were  capable  of  supplying  their  own 
resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  proceedings  of  ^ants  in  mannfactnred  goods,  and  therefore  det- 
Parliament;  and  these  were  followed  by  similar  rimental  to  British  interest*,  and  made  less  de- 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Assemblies  of  New  pendent  on  the  mother  country.  The  company 
York,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  North  and  South  of  hatters  in  London  complained  that  large 
Carolina.  numbers  of  hats  were  manufactured  in  New  Eng- 

Colooial  Congreao,  Early.     Soon  after  the  land,  and  exported  to  foreign  countries ;  and 

attack  on  Schenectady  (1690),  the  government  through  their  influence  an  act  of  Parliament  was 
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j>ini'unMl  (17tWi,  lint  «»nly  to  i»n»v««nt  such  «*xpnr-  tliry  tln-ii  ]M»sw.'ss<'d  ;  that  tho  jjowrnon*  auU 
tatroii,  .'iihI  h»  pn-vciil  tlicir  hcin*;  caiTicd  tVoiii  otlicrrs  of  citlicr  iiati<»n  slioiilil  Ik*  ntrictl.v  «'U- 
niM'  cnlniiy  to  uiiotlnT.  liiit  to  n*str:iiii.  to  a  n-r-  Joiiifd  to  K'^'*'  i^'*  aHMistaiirc  or  |»n>te«'ti(»n  !•■ 
tain  extent,  tin*  ma  nil  fact  nn*  of  tliciii  in  tlir  rol-  any  ]iiratesof  \vliat«>v('r  nation,  and  Hhonld  juni- 
oiiics.  TIk'v  wiTo  forliiii<lrn  Iumii);  sIiippiMi.  or  ish  as  iiiratcs  all  siicli  aN  .sliotiM  (it  nnt  any  i«lnp 
f'vrn  laden  upon  a  liorsr  or  r.'iit,  with  an  intent  j  withont  lawful  eoiiiinis^itMi  ami  aiitliority. 
to  l»e  i*xporie<l  to  any  place  wliatev«'r.     The  ro-  , 


lofiial  hatters  were  forhidilen  to  em))loy  more 
than  two  appn'iiticcs  at  the  same  time*,  ami  no 
ne;;io  was  permitted  io  work  at  the  hnsiiie.ss. 
In  17r>0  an  act  was  parsed  ))erniittin^  pi;;  and 
har  iron  to  l»e  iinportetl  from  the  colonies  to 
jjuidon  duty  free,  luit  prolnhited  tln^  erection 
or  continuance  of  any  "  mill  or  <iilii>r  en;j:ine  for 
slitting;  and  rolling;  iron,  or  any  plating;  for^^e  t(» 
w«Mk  with  a  belt  hammer,  or  any  furnace  for 
niakiii;;  steel  in  the  colonies,  under  the  penalty 
of  i^UHMJ."  Kveiy  .siich  mill,en;:ine,  plaliii;;  fi«r;:i*. 
and  furnace  was  ih-i-lared  a  "  inii>ance,"  which. 


Colonial  Policy  of  'V^illiam  m.  The  (*i»n- 
vention  I'arliameiit  that  ^avt^  tin'  «'r«)i\'u  of  Kll^• 
land  to  William  ami  Mary  adopte<l  a  liill  cf 
lii;:lits,  which  the  ii(>w  iiioiiari'lis  eoiitinncd  !•> 
their  si;:nainre.M.  It  n'cite<l  tlu^  j;riev»iices  Mif- 
fered  hy  tin*  peojde  dnrin>;  the  ]inM-ediii;;  reiirii. 
and  solemnly  asserted  the  ri^ht  of  Kiilije('t<«  to 
petition  :  the  ri;;lit  of  Parliament  t«i  frreilotii  of 
dehale:  the  ri;;hl  of  «'lectoi*s  toeh«H>so  lY'preselit- 
atives  iVeelN.  :iiiil  other  pri\ile;;eM  aH  ri};lits  of 
the  peo|ile.  This  Kill  of  Ki;;lit.H  roiitaiiicd  ibf 
fiiiidameiital  )Miiiciple.<4  4if  political  lilMTty.  }el 


.^.      .,.,.,....      ,  1  •     *  .  the  crown  hesitated  to  api>ly  them  to  tht*  Eii;*- 

it  not  ahateil  within  tliirtv  <lavs.  was  sulnect  to  i  ,.  ,  ,        %      r  i  ii       »  i      • 

A'    ••  •.     i-^.-.w '        '     II  ■  l'*^h  people  who  tormeu  the  Ain«*ru'an  ctnonu-s. 

a  lorteit  ot  ><*i..on.      I  Ins  was  really  <»pp''"''*'^'»' ;  -i-i  .  i-     •  *      i-.i  r«-M 

,  ...  ,      .  ,.'      ',  .    .  I  he  most  renowned  inrists  (»1  tin*  n-iuii  of  inl- 

and sonn*  (»i  the  <-oinnu's,  reiianlmi;  these  acts  ^  ^    i  a-  i  • 

...  .-  I    •      1      .  I         I.I  I  lain  sei-m  not  to  nave  lorined  a  C'liinidi'te  ciuiciMH 

as  violations  ol  llii'ir  dial  tei>,  nlieved  llieiii  onlv      .         ^. ..     .  *•  ••    i    i     .  ./ 

,...,.  .  •      ,  ,,'i '  t ion  ot  the  true  ciinnec'tive  pnnendeiKrt  wtMMi  tiu' 

sntncimtlv  ti»  prevent  an   opi-ii   rupture.      1  he  ^  ^  ,  .^  '.         *  .  . 

'       ,  I-   •  .    ,■,     ,.    ,.  ,       1  parent  I'oiintrv  and  itHeolonies;  ol  the*  extent  ot 

narrow  Mews  ot  pnblicLsts  like  iir.liaveiiaiil  and  '  i         "        .•  i-    i  .     .• 

^..     ,     .   ,   ...  .,  ,         ,  ,,  ,     ..  I-      I    1  the  roval  prerogative  as  applied  to  tut-  uoveiu- 

Mr  .l«)snih  ('hud.  and  the  ureed  ot  hn^^hsh  man-  '  .-        •  i   i     ..i      •     •    i-     ■  ^  ..    t- 

,.     ,  .       1   .    I   II     I  .    .     .1       .1  meiit  (d  ea<li :  while  the  luriMlictioii  of  Tarha- 

iitactnrers,  stimulated  railianient   to  ilu'  adop-  i        n      i      ..    i*.    »  .        .  , 


•I 
tion   of  snch    nn.jiist    measures.     Mr.  Child,  no 

doiiht,  expres>ed  the  con\  let  ions  of  the  Miijiflish 

mind  when  he  wrote,  in   UJTO,  that  "  Ni'w  Iji;;- 

land  was  the  most  prejii<li(>ial  jilantatiiui  to  the 

kin;;doiii.*'     In  fact,  tin*  people  of  Kn^^laml  fr<»ni 

an  early  periml  re^^arded  the  North   American 

colonies,  particularly  those  of  New  Kn^^laml,  as 

their  rivals  in  navi^^atioii  and  trade.    Child  <le- 

clared  that  '*  there  is  notliim;  more  pri>,jndicial. 


nieiit  washy  .mU  atlmitt«'d  to  l>o  coi>xteiisive  with 
the  Itonmlaries  of  the  empire.  When  the  ooli»- 
nial  a.Nseinhlies,  in  imitation  of  the  Convention 
Parliament,  hastened  to  enact  IhIIh  of  rights 
AVilliam.  who  mm-iiih  to  have,  abated  iiot]iiii;;of 
the  hi;;li  ^^roiind  of  his  predecesM)i-M  conrernin;; 
royal  prero;»atives,  j;ave  decid«*d  and  n^iM'ati**! 
negatives.  1I(>  m*;;ativetl  ]n'oviiii'ia1  nctM  for  es- 
tahlisliin;;  the  writ  of  habeas  ooi'Ihih  ;  be  roii- 


,  .  .  ,  ■         .  .1  tinned  the  prohibition  ol  printin;:  in  the  col«i- 

and  in  prosiMM-t  more  <lan«;eroiis  xo  anv  mother  '      ,  ,       ,  .     •  •     .      ^ 

,  .       ,         .1         ,1      ■  .•    1  •      ■  ■      •      I  iiie>.  introduced  bv  .lames  into  liis  iiistnictiono 

kingdom,  than  the  increase  dI  shippniix  in  her 


colonies,  plantations,  anil  pro\iiu'es."  l»r.  I>av<'- 
nant.  who  wrote  later,  was  in  accor<lance  with 

these  narrow  views  of  Child.     Tin*  pioc din;;^ 

of  the  liiiti-^h  ;:ov<*rnment  were  iimerally  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  tliesi"  writers.  It  is 
belii'vcfl  that  Adam  Smith  ( I77n)  was  the  lirst 
Kiiy:Ii>li  writer  who  daretl  in  ilenv,  n<»t  tnilv  the 
]iiilicy,  but  the  Justice  of  these  features  in  the 
Hritisli  colonial  sN.stem.  In  his  Jl'mHh  (»/' An- 
t'nuiM,  he  say>,  alter  jiivin*^  an  outline  of  that 
system:  "To  prohibit  a  j;reat  peo]ile,  however, 
from  makiiiir  all  tln-v  can  ofe\«"rv  i»art  of  their 
own  piiMliue.  itv  from  i'lnployin;^  their  sio«-k  and 
induNirv  in  the  w;iy  they  Jinl^e  iiionI  advanta- 


for  the  loyal  >;overnors;  and  Ktat«'Minon  and  ju- 
rists of  liberal  views  recognized  an  extent  of 
the  roy.il  prerogative  in  the  coIonicM  which  they 
defiled  at  lionu>.  Chii>f-jnstici;  Holt  ailvisi-il 
his  sovereign  to  assume  the  jjovernrneiit  of 
M.'U'\laiMl  on  a  snpp(»seil  nec«'ssitv.  without  aiiv 
t'orins  of  law  :  and  another  distiii;;iiiHlnMl  jurist 
doubted  h«»w  far  the  Marylanders  wen*  eittitleil 
to  the  briirlit  (»f  Ma;xna  Clmrta.  And  the  wisi'^t 
cabiiirt  William  ever  had  denied  to  the  Ni*w- 
Kn^laiiders  tlu^  jnivilepje  of  the  writ  of  hahfiif 
corpus  because  "it  had  never  Ih*oii  eonfem*d  on 
the  lolonists  by  any  kinj;  of  Kii<j;laud."  Mr 
Locke,  with  other  ])hilo.sopliei*8  (M»e  Fundantfui- 


IIMIII.^II^       III      I  IK       «>  .1  ^      lill->       liliiv;<        lil<r~*i     liiltililiil-    I         ,     .,  ,.,       1*  ,  1  1  1       •  1     ^1 

/      .  ,■.■•'      ^..    ,     •   ,   .•         ..  1  <// ^  f)«x^j/w//f'//«)  Kolemnlv  advised  the  soven'iin 

iXeons  to  themselves,  is  :i  manliest,  violation  ot  i  ■    a    .  *    •    *  i  ...i      *- 

r,  .  II.*-         1       1  M  to  appoint   '•  a  captain -;reneral  over  the  Liii:- 

the  most  sacred  n;;hts  ot  mankind.  i-  i     .  i      •  -.i     t   *    *     •   i 

-,  -      .   1  -o  'V /»     *i      ii-41     lish-American  colonies,  w  iih  dictatorial  power 

Colomal  Peace,  li:i:.\iv  nn:.     On  the  Ihth  ■        ,  ,  ,  -^,      ^*^i    - 

..  »..  ,        ...  ...       ^  ,.  ,  .  to  lew  and  command  an  arniv  without   their 


cf  November.  l»Wi».  a  treaty  of  j>eac«'  and  neii- 


own  con.sent,  or  oven  the  a[>probation  of  Parlia- 


tralitv  was  conclndecl  at  London  betwei*n  Kni;- 

'  ineiit 
land  and   Fram-e.  by  which  it  was  a<:ree«l  that  j 

there  should  be  a  tiini  )M>ace.  as  well  in  Smith  !      Colonial   Populatioii,  Inckkasv;    of.      Kmrn 

.•iH  ill  Nmtli  America,  on  the  cmitinents  ami  i^^I-    the  Knnli««h  Kevolntion  (liV**"*)  to  tlu'  hefvinniii;: 

anils.  b\  sea  and  land  ;  that  no  soldiers  or  armed  ;  of  the  I'^nnch  and  Indian  War  in  1754  (wlii<-liM-<", 

men    livinj;   either  in   the  Kiijilish  or  French- |  a  ]»eriod  td' sixty-six  years, the  gniwtli  in  the po|i- 

American   cnlonies  antl  islands  should  commit     nlal  ion  had  bi>en  rapid.    In  New  Kn^laiid.tlie  iii- 

any  act  of  hostility  <)r  dania;;e  to  either  party,    chjim*   had  been   from  7r>,(X)0  ut  42r>,0tR) ;   New 

or  «;:ivi'  any  as^istam-e  or  Hn]iplies  of  men   or    York,  from  "Jt^.tMHl  to  K').(KM);  New  Jer8*»y,  IVim- 

victnals  "to    tin*    wild    Indians"   with    whom    sylvania.  Helaware.  ,'ind  Maryland,  fnmi  47,<M' 

either  kiiij:  should  have,  war;  that  both  parties  ■  to  :J7'"i.iHM>:  \iririiiiji,  from  5(),(K)0  t<»  lliH,04M>;  and 

should  enjoy  the  pos^jCissiuns  and  ]irero^atives  .  the  Caitdinas  and  Georgia,  from  tiOOO  to  135,(X)U. 
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In  1768  John  Dickinson  wrote :  "  We  are  all  to  maintain  the  intc^ity  of  the  British  realm 

tillers  of  the  earth  from  Nova  Scotia  to  West  and  to  defend  their  homes  and  firesides.    Massa- 

Florida.    We  are  a  |)eople  of  cultivation,  scat-  chusetts  alone  had  expended  $2,500,000,  and  Icept 

tered  over  an  immense  territory ;  conimnnica-  from  four  to  seven  thousand  men  in  the  field  a 

tinfi^  with  ench  other  hy  means  of  good  roads  portion  of  each  year,  besides  garrisons  and  re- 

and  navigable  rivera;  united  by  the  bands  of  a  emits  to  the  regular  regimeur<s.     Connecticut 

mild  and  beneficent  government;  all  respecting  had  expended  no  less  than  1*2,000,000.    The  ont- 

the  laws  without  di*eading  their  power,  because  standing  debt  of  New  York,  incurred  by  the  war, 

they  are  equitable.''  was  nearly  $1,000,000,  and  of  Virginia  $800,000; 

Colonial  Usages  Peipetuated.     The  Revo-  and  the  other  Southern  colonies  hail  spent  moi^^^ 

lation  ma<le  ncT sudden  or  violent  change  in  1?"^^^'    ^^  *^»^T  at"l.  weapons  of  war  thirty 

•u    i«  «      -  .,  i:*:     1  s«  ♦:*..»;  .       r  a        :      i«  thousand  colonial  soldiers  had  fallen  m  the 

the  laws  or  political  lUNtitutioiis  of  America  be-  .         . 

yond  casting  ofl:*  the  superintending  power  of  ^^    * 

Great  Britain,  and  even  that  power  was  replaced.  Colonization  of  Negroes  First  Proposed, 
to  a  limited  extent,  by  the  authority  of  Con-  The  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins  appears  to  have  been 
gress.  The  most  marked  peculiarity  of  the  the  first  to  propose  a  scheme  for  the  colonization 
change  was  the  public  recognition  of  the  theory  of  free  colored  people.  He  suggested  that  ue- 
of  the  equal  rights  of  man.  This  theory  was  groes  might  be  emancipated  and  a  "public  pro- 
first  publicly  promulgated  by  the  First  Conti-  vision  be  made  to  transport  them  to  Africa, 
iiental  Congress  in  the  Declaration  of  Colonial  where  they  might  probably  live  better  than  in 
Rights.  It  was  reiterated  in  the  Declaration  of  any  other  country."  Out  of  this  suggestion  nn- 
Iiide|>eiidence,  and  was  tacitly  recognized  as  the  donbtcdly  originated  the  American  Colonization 
fonndatioii  of  nil  the  st>at>e  governments.     Yet,  Society. 

to  a  great  extent,  it  remained  a  theory  only,  for  ^  t     i     ^       «>j<_a                      mi-.j 

,       ^     ,                   r.    .      ,       I    1  1-     I  *i  1  Colonization  Society,  American.    The  idea 

human  slavery  was  fostered  and  deteiided,  by  -                    ...  .^^^■".        .     \    .,    .        ^. 

_,..,, .,,._        /.^i     .       I    _i.^i     T*  _  t  of  restoring  Aincans  in  America  to  their  native 


which  four  millions  of  the  people  of  the  Repub-  ^                 •    i  ^i         •   j      />    i  •!     ^i 

,.                 1     1 ,«.  1  .  .1     «:      1     r  ♦!    ;-     «*       i  couutry  occupied  the  minds  of  philanthropists 

lie  were  absolut^^ly  deprived  of  their  natural  ^              i          •    ^      w^              ^    i         »         «    ^ 

-:  I  *    ^1       *i  «  .  «  ^i„.  „*:  „    fT>     -1     ►  T  •  «t  an  early  period.     It  seems  to  l»ave  been  first 

nghti^,  when  the  proclamation  of  President  Lin-  i  i      r»        a          i  tt     i  •            i  « 

1     /I       1    itittox  «^i..  .A  *.u .  ♦!  .^ 4.     . suggested  by  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins  and  Rev. 

coin  (Jan.  1,  loo3)  rcilnced  the  theory  to  prac-  „  ***  ox-i        x-xt           .  «  t       i        ^i      a^  • 

♦;^     «.  1  «  !  i«  «ii  «» ..    „«i  .„.«.««  «,:♦! :     ♦!  I^zra  Stiles,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  the  African 

ticc,  and  made  all  men  and  women  within  the  ,         ^     j                ^      •     i            •   t           mi. 

Uuite.1  States  absolutely  free.     (8.-0,  Kmancipa-  fl^vo- trade  ^sm  extensive  y  earned  on.    They 

tioH  Proclamation.)     In  civil   affuirs,  coloi^al  |«ued»  c,«,,iar  „„  the  subject  in  Angust,  1773 

.  i;*:    1  r       „  1*7*"  which  they  invited  subscriptions  to  a  fund 

usages,  in  inodined  forms,  were  ai>parent.      In  «     -        ,.       "^     ,           --          *■          -         . 

i>    ^- .1  .«.  •-    ♦„     .   -.«.\.   r    ....  1            4  for  founding  a  colony  of  free  negroes  from  Amer- 

reiinsvlvanin,  two  i»ersons  from  each  county  .           ^i*^         ;          oat-          «        ^^i 

..   -.  *\  1       u^^  ..,  ^.! «^ „  . «.^  «  *  «-.  .  ><^ft  oil  the  western  shore  of  Africa.     A  cmitribu- 

were  to  Iw  chosen  everv  seven  vears  to  act  as  a  ^.                     i    ^     i    ,.        /.  xt           ...  •     w.  t 

"  Cuucil  of  Censors,"  with  po«^r  t«  in  vestigato  *'""  ',"?  """J^"  .\^  '"*'•*"  ".^  Newport  m  I  ebru- 

.11  bn».clu.«  of  the  Constitulion.    The  Co.mtitn-  "7'  !'«,  and  aid  was  receive.l  from  Massachn- 

tionofNew  York  established  a  "Council  of  Re-  >^"a  anA  Connecticut      Alter  the  Revolution 

vision,"  composed  of  the  governor,  chancellor,  ""I  **^"'"*  7»''  "T"      ^      '  ""!''""''""»•"' 

!•    1         i"*!     o               ri      ...  *       1  •  1  endeavored  to  make  arrancements  bv  which  free 

,    andjudse^of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  which  were  7i     I     i-       \        •         •  w-  •    !t    Vi     i-  u     V 

K.1-**'  I  „ii  1  ni^  „;    .,♦  ♦,  _„      :.  ^    i„.  „      ir  blacks  from  America  might  join  the  English  col- 

Bubmitted  all  bills  about  to  pas.s  into  laws.     If  ^  „.         ^              ^  i  i •  i    i  •     i<^  .<• 

^1 :  ^*^A  ♦  .  K,.  ♦!.«  «v„..«:i   «   «,..:  .:*„  ^r  *  *>»y  **t  Sierra  Leone,  established  in  1787,  for  a 

objected  to  by  the  council,  a  majority  of  two  ,    -^      -      i    i.-^.  i.    »/••          i«        j'or       I 

^ui^^^  ;„  1  ^♦i;  K.«.«^i.^«   .f  Ii.«  1      ;  i««   «v  ...««  home  for  destitute  Africans  from  different  parts 

tbinls  111  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  was  -^,            ,,        ,  -.                ^.       .  -  .          .  !,. 

required  to  pass  them.     A  "  Council  «f  Ap,,oii.t-  "f  *••*  !'»'l'l','""*  'l"'  ?!:""k     ''^        T  "T      r 

'   ment"  was  also  provided  for,  consisting  of  six-  """•  .  ""  ^"'Y' .          ^  ^  Pm><»»f'^  P'au  of 

teen  senaters,  to  be  annually  elected  by  the  As-  ^°'"", 7  !?  ''V?»"'f'^  •"»  ^^  the  several 

semblv.  four  fmm  each  of  the  four  «;«atorial  «t*^««  »'!*' V?  *''«"'''.'"''»' S?^"""""!!*;.  "f  ^T 

,...'..•         1  •  1  *i      4.  X             i.ii    *  1-   -1    1  severtHl  in  his  unavailing  etforte  until  bis  death, 

district«iuto  which  the  Mtat'OwaM  at  hrst  divided.  .     -^^„      ,,,,         i  .     ^        x-        i  .     i          -.^  ^    i 

.,,_....«.,,,                          ^  in  1803.     The  subject  continued  to  be  agitated 

All  nominations  to  otnce  by  the  governor  re*-  -         ^.        .     x.              ,   .     ,^,r                           r- 

,^,      „     *.        I- fx  '               in    *i    /^  from  time  to  time,  and  in  1^15  a  company  of 

qnire<i  the  sanction  of  this  council.    By  the  Con-  i,,  .  ..,.,,                      •       ^    i  J    o- 

\..    ..        c  r*        -11         1      :           '     *i        1  thirty-eight  colored  iMjrsons  emigrated  to  Sierra 

stitntion  of  Georgia  all  mechanics,  even  though  ,.       "^  ...  *     i.t       i>   h-     i     .li^       i     1 1        x  i 

destitnte  of  pecuniary  qnalitications,  were  enti-  I^one  from  New  Bedford,    hteps  h..d  been  taken 

tied  to  vote  bv  virtue  of  their  trades    and  everv  '"«  ^^^'^  »?  J**"  f"'  "'f.  O'g"'"''' »">''  °f  »«."•'"," 

...,*,.        .         1  !•  •!•       *     1             "  zation  society.   A  meeting  at  iTinceton, at  which 

person  entitled  to  vote  and  failing  to  do  so  was  „          i   »    mi-n     *i          •       ^             a.        e     - 

t  *    s.   t  ^       ti        c  r               1  Samuel  J.  Mills,  the  eminent  promoter  of  niiK- 

subjected  to  a  hue  of  five  pounds.  ,    .         «  r»  i.^-   i       v  i>  /«  1 1      n       a  i.'*  ^  v 

•*                                      *  1  sioiis,  R.  B.  Finley,  E.  B.  Caldwell,  and  I .  S.  Key 

Colonial  War  XSzpenditores.     The  English-  were  conspicuous,  considered  such  a  proposititui ; 

American  colonies,  mindful  of  the  importance  of  ,  and  on  Dec.  23,  1416,  the  constitution  of  "The 

their  position,  and  of  the  necessity  for  defence  I  American  Colonization  Society"  was  adopted  at 

against  the  encroachments  oftheir  French  neigh-  a  meeting  in  Washington,  and  the  first  ofiicem 


b<»r8,  gave  freely  of  their  substance  t>o  carry  on 
the  contest  ft»r  the  mastery.     The  Seven  Years*, 


were  chosen  Jan.  1, 1817.    All  rt>ference  to  eman- 
cipation, present  or  future,  was  si)ecially  dis- 


or  French  and  Indian,  War  probably  cost  the  :  claimed  by  the  society,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
cidonies,  in  the  aggregate,  full  $20,000,000,  be-  '  current  session  of  Congress  Henry  Clay,  John 
sides  the  flower  oftheir  youth.  During  the  con-  Randolph,  Biishrod  Washington,  and  other  slave- 
test,  from  1756  t^  1763,  Parliament  granted  the  holders  took  a  leading  part  in  the  formation  of 
colonies  about  $5,500,000,  leaving  tlie  latter  to  the  society.  The  same  year  (1817)  Mr.  Mills  and 
sciifer  the  lose  of  nearly  $15,000,000  by  exertions   Ebenezer  Burgess  were  sent  to  Africa  to  select  a 
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Hite  for  thfl  colony.  Tliey  choHe  Shcrboro  iHlniitt 
aiul  tlio  coast  niljoiiiiiif;;  but  the  imttloiiKMil.  wuh 
liiiiilly  niflde  at  Ca{M)  MeRiiraila,  1>etn'uoii  t5ierra 
Uoiie  null  tlio  Ivury  Ciuuit.  In  Mnrch,  18ly, 
L'oiiKrcHH  nppropi'iatiil  StlNI.IWO  for  r.lio  piiriiiMe 
of  wniliii);  biitk  ti>  AlVira  hiicIi  sbtvt'H  iih  Hhiuilil 
iKiBiinvplitioiiKlyiiuiiiirlril.  rriiviiiioii  wuHuimU- 
for  ageiitit  ami  «iiii;;r:iiilH  tii  bi>.  wiit  our,  nml 
viirW  ill  IrSO  tlii>  wicii'tv  apiHiiuU'il  uu  uijftit, 
put  $10,OW>  at  liiH  iHk|i<.h.i1.  f>ii<l  sunt  lit  a.  e«vciii- 
nicitt  vcituol  tliii'ty-i-iglit  I'liiiitruiitH,  wlm  were  t<i 
crcitt  t^iitn  for  rliH  ntrptioii  ot'ut  It-nsl  tlii'itlinii' 
(Iri'il  rcca[itun-il  Afrk'uuH.  Tlif  mit'ii-ty  vas  rt-p- 
reitunteil  iii  tlu^  colouv  liy  JcliinU  Aslimoii,  wlio 
arrivpil  t!i<<iv  Auk.  :i.  Ir^iH.  T\»:  iiKi-ntH  of  tlic 
Uuitcil  i^luti-H  vcrc  iuslru<^ti!i1  uiit  to  Rx<>rcii<c 
any  mitliorily  over  tlio  foIiuiUIh,  anil  llii>  jjor- 
(iruineiit  of  tliit  colony  van  uRsiiuicil  Uy  tlio  hih-I' 
nty.  A  con  Hi  hut  lull  for  lliu  colony  (witidi  wiis 
naiucil  I.ilH-ria)  wan  n<lo)itnl  (Jan.  M,  1f>^|,  by 
wliii-h  all  ilio  iiowi-n  of  the  t^vcTiiinitnt  vte-re 
roHti^l  ht  th«  agout  for  the  Noriety.  Hut  tlio  i-ol- 
oiiiiit^  itfiiiiimMl,  niul  AHhniiiii  nliniiiloiii^l  tlio 
nmWtiikiuK.  In  li«4  a  {ilaii  f..r  u  civil  >-ov.Tn- 
iitciit  ill  Lilicria  wnH  iiiio]itiMl,  liy  wbich  iIib  wi- 
rii^ty  mtuini!i)  thir  privilri^c  ofulliniiilo  iWixiuu. 
Auiiilipr  conittilutiou  nint  ailopliil  in  If^JH.  liy 
wliirli  nKiHt  of  lhr>  civil  poner  n'iix  Hpcnrui)  to 
IIh-  culuiiixla.     Ill  liill  .low-ph  .1.  Knlicrts.  a  col- 


hail  five  preRiilriila — namely.  Diiiihrod  Waiibini;- 
ton,  Clini'leH  Conoll,  Janitut  StwliiHiii.  Hutirj  Clay, 
aixl  J.  H.  It.  Latrobe  — all  xlaveholdeni.  (Set 
Liberia.) 

Colony  on  the  SantUla.  Co  the  bankn  nf  the 
Sartilln,  In  rhe  ntinnre  KoiiMi,  bolow  the  Altania- 
i  lin,  ]in<l  on  (.'innberlaTiil  IhUiiiI,  on  Ibe  roaai,  a 
j  baiiil  of  ailvenlurers  seated  tbemwIvMi  in  1756, 
!  iiiiil  t'ftlabliHlii'il  a  fuUiny,ivliich  they  called  New 
I  Hanover.  Tlicy  nranieil  rit1e«  for  its  goveniment, 
!  and  belli  puHmtwion  of  the  cunotry  Muitliwanl  ai 
'  for  an  tlia  Kt.  Mary'a  HIver,  in  detianee  of  any 
I  wariiiiigN  from  tlio  goveriniicnt  of  Soulli  CutdU- 
tia,aiid  I'roiu  the  Spiiiiiaidaof  Sl.Altgnatine. 

Colorado^  Aiimihhidx  op  tiik  Statk  nf.  On 
■  .Titly  4,  liffO.  Ctilorado  Turrlfory,  tliv  iiibabilanta 
I  of  wbich  liiid  iippiied  for  adniiaiuon  iiili>  the  L'lii 
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vrlii'ii  the  DritiHli  icovcriinient  xrnn  iippeiilecl  t», 
tile  aiiHwer  waii  thut  l,ilH>ria  had  no  nutiomil  f.n- 
JHtonco.  In  tliw  enienteney  the  aiK'wty  BuiTcti- 
ilered  such  ({overninentnl  ]iowcr  iin  it  lind  ]i>- 
lBln<-d.  and  recnninieiidtxllho  ctdony  to  pnwliiiui 
■Iwlf  a  wivereiKn  iiide]H-iu1ent  Hiale.  It  wan 
d»iie,  and  mieh  n  dM'laration  (if  lii<le|H'iideiiee 
wan  .made  July  ;!ll,  lT>i7.  The  next  year  tlie  lli- 
d«]ienileliee  of  [.ilKTia  wnfi  aeklion  li'd^vfl  by  lli« 
I'nlted  StateH.<ireut  britain.and  Friuce.  So  tbo 
AuH-rteiin  L'obiniiuiiion  SiH-iety  lH'i':inii^  m^iiiilv 
inHlriinivntal  in  the  foiiudntlon  >.f  Liiu-Hn,  iin.l 
ofliavinir  HiiHlaiiiod  the  eolony  innil  it  becnmr 
nelf-HUpportint;-  Sinev  thiil  eoiiHiiniinatiiiii  llie 
Hociely  hnH  iiintiniu-il  to  Keiiil  out  cniiKniiitK,  and 
to  furninh  llii'iii  with  pnivisious  and  lenijMiniry 
dwelliuKM;  and  it.  ban  n  in  tc  Hi  illy  aided  tlieatalc 
ill  tbf  dt'velopinent  of  itit  eoinniiTee  and  n^ri- 
riiltnn-.  It  haii  bIhii  aided  in  the  diiwetuinutiui) 
of  Chriislinuity  In  that  region,  iitid  in  the  pnimo- 
tioiLiifedunition  and  the  p-iieral  wetfan-  of  the 
iHiiintry.  Kinee  tli<>  alKilllitin  of  Hlaver>-  the  niiin- 
Imt  of  iipplii'aiitH  liir  jiaiiHaKc  to  Liberia  Iiuh  niiU'li 
iiieifaM'd.  The  uhole  ainiiiiiit  of  rcci-iptit  of  iIk' 
wH-ifty  from  IIk  fonndalion  to  Ii^riwaK,  in  ninnd 
nuuibent.  $d,4IKi.iNH>,  and  thoso  of  Ihe  iinxiliaiv 
wH-ieliiv  a  little  ni«n>  ihan  $400.{HK).  The  wbido 
niiniber  of  pniJKMiitH  that  hiid  been  Kciii  out 
to  that  dal<!  l»v  tlio  iiarcnt  Hieiely  wan  nearly 
fourteen  llioiiiuind.  and  the  Maryland  K<ii'iely 
had  Kent  almnt  twelve  linndiml  and  fifty;  aUo 
Hve  thoiiHiiiid  wvcn  hnndnil  and  tn'eiily-tno 
AfricaiiH  rt'eajitiired  by  tbt>  L'liiliil  HlateH  )!ov- 
1  been  returned.    Tlui  ouuieiy  liua 


a  admitted  at  » 
niiifc  act  (if  the  liiiit  ccn- 
of  tbe  political  existeneo  of  the  Kepiiblic. 
Tbutaut  ntni1etli<'nnrnl>erofHtnteRihirty.(!i|;ht; 
and  the  niiniber  of  territories  then  reniainiu);, 
and  pre pnri lift  to  liee<uue  Hlatea,  was  tPn.  Two 
bonndi'ii  domains  —  uiimely,  Alnaka  and  tlic  In- 
dian Territory  (nliieh  we) — bad  not  yet  aecnrrd 
territorial  fcovemnients  wlu-n  this  retwrd  u'at 
ebHI'd,  ill  1»W. 

Ccdorado^  Tiir  Stati;  of.  a  nionnlainona  and 
lii|-b  ]i1aleaii  n'Kiini,  bctirei'n  Kaiixas  and  Nr- 
bniHkiL  on  tliu  euHt,  Utah  on  tlie  neat,  Wyomiiif; 
I'lTrirory  on  the  north,  and  New  Mexico  and 
Ti^xuH  Oil  the  Hoiith,  WHO  organ  iz<!(I  as  a  lerrilorv 
Fell.  3)4,  18<il,    from 


ll*((<.  Francis  V«». 
quex  do  Cciroiiiido  fn-hii^h  net')  in  brliovi^l  to 
have  U'l'ti  tile  Hint  Kiir[>p<!nn  eiiilorer  of  this 
n-Kion  in  154tl.  In  Ir'Uli  Pn^ident  .letTerHim 
M'ut  an  exi>e<li(ion.nnder  Lieutenunt  Z.M.Pike, 
to  explore  iliia  n-Kion.  and  tliey  nearly  crocMd 
Ihe  territory  fnini  north  to  sonth  in  Iho  moan- 
lain  region,  and  disenvered  th<«  mountain  known 
IIH  I'ikc'H  Peak.  In  ItHlO  anollicr  expedition, 
nnder  Colom-I  R.  H.  Long,  vb«it«d  tbiH  n-tjcion: 
and  in  lH4:i-44  Colonel  Fr^ont  rrowd  it  in  hit 
fanioiin  |MiNsaKe  over  the  Rocky  Moiinlaiiiii.  Be- 
fon'tbe  be|;inninKoftlie  preaent  century,  it  ia  be- 
lieved that  no  white  inliabilauta  lived  in  Colon- 
do.  excepliii){  ft  few  Mexicana  and  Spaniards  in 
theHoittliemiiiiriion.  (ioldwoadiscnvered  tiiere, 
near  Ihe  month  of  Clear  Cnrnk,  in  IWi  by  a  Cbei- 
okii!  cattle-trader.  TbiH  and  other  discoTcriesof 
Itiii  preciona  metal  had  lininclit  alMut  four  bnn- 
dri'd  iwiMiuH  to  Colorado  in  ie!>H-£»;  and  the  fint 
discovery  of  a  Kolil-bearing  lode  waa  by  John  H. 
Urvgory,  Uay  ti,  Vi5&,  in  what  is  now  known  is 
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the  '*  Gregory  Miniug  District,^  iu  Gilpiu  Conuty. 
Au  attempt  to  orgauize  govenimeut  among  the 
miners  was  mode  by  the  erectiou  of  Arapahoe 
Couuty,  and  the  election  of  a  representative  to 
the  Kansas  Legislature,  Nov.  6, 1858.  He  was  in- 
stnicted  to  urge  the  separation  of  the  district 
fniDi  Kansas  and  the  organization  of  a  new  ter- 
ritory.  The  first  movement  for  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment was  by  a  convention  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  delegates  held  at  Denver  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1869,  who  decide<l  to  memorialize  Con- 
gress on  the  subject.  Colonulo,  after  several  ap- 
plications, was  admitted  as  a  state  July  4, 1876. 

Ckilan,  Surrendru  of,  at  Yokktown.  The 
tlelivery  of  the  colors  of  the  several  British  regi- 
ments at  Yorktown,  twenty- eight  in  number, 
was  performeil  in  this  wise:  twenty-eight  Brit- 
ish captains,  each  bearing  a  flag  in  a  case,  were 
drawn  up  in  line.  Opposite  to  these  wore  twen- 
ty-eight American  stM-geants  in  a  line  to  receive 
them.  C«donel  Hamilton,  who  had  the  diit^ction 
of  the  movement,  appointed  an  ensign  to  conduct 
the  ceremony.  When  that  officer  gave  the  order 
fur  the  British  captains  to  advance  two  paces 
and  deliver  up  their  colors,  and  the  American 
sergeants  to  aclvance  two  paces  to  receive  them, 
the  former  hesitated,  and  gave  as  a  reason  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  surrender  their  flags  to 
non-commissioned  officers.  Hamilton,  who  was 
at  a  distaiuM;,  observed  the  hesitation,  and  nnle 
np  to  inquire  the  cause.  On  being  iufonned,  he 
willingly  spareil  the  feelings  of  the  vanquished 
captains,  and  ordered  the  ensign  to  receive  them 
himself  and  hand  them  to  the  sergeants. 

Coliimbia,  Capture  of.  There  was  no  ade- 
quate military  force  for  the  protection  of  Colum- 
bia, the  capital  of  Stmtli  Carolina,  when  Sher- 
mairs  army  appeared  before  it,  Feb.  16,  1865. 
Beauregard  was  in  command  of  troops  there  who 
burned  bridges  spanning  the  Congaree  an<l  Sa- 
luda rivera,  but  could  not  keep  the  Nationals 
back.  Beauregard  nuule  a  slight  show  of  resist- 
ance and  withdrew,  Wade  Hampton,  in  command 
of  the  rear-guard,  lingering  in  the  town  until  the 
Nationals  were  about  to  enter  it.  Sherman  gave 
ordera  for  the  destruction  of  all  arsenals  and  pub- 
lic pr<q>erty  not  needed  for  the  use  of  the  army, 
as  well  as  all  railroauls,  depots,  and  macliinery, 
bat  to  '*  spare  all  dwellings,  colleges,  schools, 
asylums,  and  harmless  private  pn>perty.''  On 
the  evening  of  Feb.  17  Slierman  and  Howard 
rode  into  the  city.  It  hml  lieen  Kurrendered  by 
the  civil  authorities  to  Colonel  Stone,  who  hail 
posted  men  about  the  town  to  protect  persons 
and  propei-ty.  The  wind  was  then  blowing  a 
gale.  Wa<le  Hampton,  regnrdless  of  danger  to 
the  city,  ordered  all  the  cotton  in  the  town  to  bo 
humeri,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  iuvaclers.  When  Sherman  entered,  the  cot- 
ton was  iu  the  streets,  with  the  cords  and  bag- 
ging cut.  S«)me  of  the  bales  were  already  on 
fire  by  Hampton's  orders.  The  wind  scattereil 
the  burning  cotton,  which  set  tire  to  the  roofs 
of  houses  iu  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  Na- 
tional troops  partially  sulNlued  the  flames,  but 
ibey  broke  out  afresh  in  the  night,  and  in  the 
conne  of  a  few  hours  the  beautiful  capital  of 
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South  Carolina  was  a  smoking  ruin.  Hamptim 
ungcuerously  charged  the  conflagration  to  Sher- 
man. 

ColiimbaB  and  tlie  Courtier.  Mendoza, 
Grand  Cardinal  of  Spain,  after  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  haul  honoixnl  Columbus  on  his  return 
from  his  tirst  voyage,  invited  him  to  a  feast, 
and,  giving  the  navigator  the  honored  seat  at 
table,  excited  the  jealousy  of  some  of  the  no- 
bility present.  A  courtier,  moved  by  a  narrow 
feeling  of  personal  and  national  jealousy  —  for 
Columbus  was  lately  only  a  poor  Italian  — 
asked  the  lulininil,  in  a  flippant  manner,  wheth- 
er he  thought  that,  in  case  he  Inid  not  discov- 
ere<l  the  Indies  (which  it  was  believed  he  had 
found),  there  were  not  men  in  Spain  who  would 
have  been  eqiml  to  the  ent4;ri>rise  f  Columbus 
immediately  took  an  egg  that  was  before  him. 
and  invit^fd  the  courtier  to  make  it  stand  on 
one  of  its  ends.  He  could  not.  All  the  company 
tried  in  vain  to  do  it.  Then  Ci>lunibus  struck 
the  egg  upon  the  table,  so  as  to  flatten  the  end 
by  a  fracture,  and  left  it  standing.  ^^  Any  one 
could  do  that,"  said  the  courtier.  "After  I 
have  shown  the  way,"  replied  the  admiral. 
"  Gentlemen,"  he  continued,  "aft'er  I  have 
shown  a  new  way  tx)  Indis,  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  follow."     The  courtier  was  answenxl. 

ColumboB  as  a  Prophet.  Returning  from 
Central  America  (1503),  Columbus  was  wrecked 
on  the  island  of  Jamaica.  He  sent  to  Santo 
Domingo  for  succor,  but  none  came  for  montliK 
afterwanls.  The  Spaniards  becoming  bnnlen- 
some  to  the  natives,  the  latter  con  tern  plate^l 
the  destruction  of  Columbus  and  his  party. 
The  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  latter  en- 
abled him  to  overawe  the  natives.  He  told 
them  the  anger  of  God  would  be  manifested  on 
a  particular  night  by  witlnlrawing  the  light  of 
the  moon,  and,  if  they  continued  to  refuse  sup- 
port to  the  white  people — who  were  the  special 
favorites  of  the  Great  Spirit  —  they  would  be 
destroyed.  At  the  time  predicted  au  eclipse 
of  the  moon  occurred.  The  barbarians  wei-e 
struck  with  terror,  and  instantly  brought  him 
an  ample  supply  of  provisions,  begging  him  t4» 
ask  the  Great  Spirit  to  spare  them.  He  did  s(». 
The  eclipse  went  off,  and  from  that  day  the  na- 
tives avoided  giving  otTence  to  the  great  navi- 
gator and  his  companions. 

Columbna,  Baktiiou>mkw,  ehler  brother  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  was  born  in  Genoa  about 
1432;  died  in  1514.  In  1470,  when  Christopher 
went  to  LislxMi,  Bartholomew  was  there  en- 
gaged as  a  mariner  and  a  constructor  of  maps 
and  charts.  It  is  l>elievcd  that  ho  visited  the 
Ca])e  of  Good  Hope  with  Bartholomew  Dinx. 
Christ-opher  s<'nt  him  to  England  to  seek  tho 
aid  of  Henry  V^II.  in  making  a  voyage  of  discov- 
ery. He  was  captured  by  pirates,  and  long  nw 
tained  a  captive;  and,  on  his  return  through 
France,  he  first  heard  of  his  brother's  great  dis- 
covery beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  that  he  hail 
sailed  on  a  second  voyage.  Bartholomew  was 
cordially  received  at  the  Spanish  court,  and 
Queen  Isabella  sent  him  in  connnand  of  three* 
store-ships  for  the  colony  iu  Hispauiola,  or 
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Runto  Domingo.  IIU  brutbur  reccivnl  bim 
witb  Joy,  und  uiiubi  bim  Imiitenaiit-govcnior 
»rilM  Iiiilic-B.  Ho  wait  iinvoumutily  bravu  uml 
niiergvCJr,  and,  wbi-ii  bU  brnthiT  waa  st'iit  to 
8|Hiiii  iu  L'buiiiit,  llni'tboloniiiw  abnivil  bU  ini- 
priHoiiiueiit.  \V)iH  ivtciiM-<l  vritli  him,  ami  wim 
iiiailo  Lord  of  Muim — uii  iHlaiid  m-ar  Saiilo  Do- 
luiiign. 

Colnmbiu.  Ciiristhpiikii  (Cristoforo  Cnliini- 
1ki)i  wild  bum  ill  or  ut'ur  (iciina  aliunt  tbc 
ynor  14:15.  At  tbe  ngtt  uf  tvii  yeuni  bo  waa 
jtJaci'd  ill  tlie  lJiiiv«rtiity  «t  Favin,  wliore  be 
wan  iiiHtmrtcd  lit  tlm  wiotiCLii  wliivli  (ht 
In  iiavij^atioii.  In  14.'>0  he  ctilcrcd  tiiu  ma 
Morvico  of  (ii-iiiNi.  and  rriutiiucd  iu  it  twenty 
years.  Ilia  bnitlirr,  Burttiubinicn',  was  tlii'ii 
iu  Lislxin,  t-ngajj^  in  i-iiii!itrii(-tiu|r  niapH  ami 
uhartB,  and  iiiiikini!  iin  iici'iiHiunal  voyai^i  at 
wu.    TbilhiT  Clm«ri.iibir  wi'iil.  in  H70.    Tiiuti; 


Hi'iiry   of  r..HiiK;:,l    wjis   lb.-i,   ...,K:,sr.l   in  ox- 
libinitimiH  i<f  Mm  \v<>st  I'liiixl  «r  Africii.  m'rkiiifc 

I'lir  »  iniHSii;;!-  til  Iiiiliu  miilb  of  ibiit  iriiiitit t. 

Tlin  iiii-it'liaiitn  of  wi-sti-ni  Kiiro|Hi  urn'  tiii-Ti 
tbduirnil  riimi  ]inrl  icijml  inn  iii  tli<>  rirli  roiii- 
m(-ri-i>  (ifthi-  ¥.aM  l>y  wiiy  ortlic  Mi-ditci-raiifan 
S«'a  liy  tlii-ir  )Hivrci'fid  and  jt-ahiiiH  rivnl»  tliu 
ItiiliiiiiK,  and  lliiii  fart  Htiniiilati-d  i'xi>]<inili»iiii 
for  lliv  riirnninaviiiatioii  of  AfHca.  I'riiicp 
Elriiry  iiad  ix-rKiHiifl  in  Iun  <-ffi)rlK  in  tli<-  fan- 
(>f  (>|i)Hihilii>ii  (if  jirii'MlM  ninl  li-iimrd  jiiYirriuiorH, 
Slid  Inid  alii'aily.  Iiy  ncriinl  diHi-iiv>>r>-  by  liin 
ii|>1iHli-il  rlic  ■■TTon 1H  lH'lii>r  that 
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an  Itnliun  cnTalior  th«D  dead,  wbo  had  beeq 
one  of  the  moat  tnislwl  uf  Prinne  Hoory'a  navi- 
gatoi-a.  Miiinal  Iota  led  Ui  marriage.  Tlw 
bi'ido's  mother  pincod  in  the  baudn  of  Culnoi- 
bus  tho  ])ii|ii>rH  »f  her  husband,  which  oprnrd 
to  liis  niiuil  B  new  linld  of  coiit«in[tlati'in  and 
ambition.  The  desire  for  ninkin);  ex|iloralioiis 
in  tlin  wostom  waters  niui  iiiiworfiilly  sliniii- 
laloil  by  HtoriHH  of  rc^tuble  {irodilrlions,  tim- 
ber bandiuinii'ly  carved,  and  the  liodies  uf  two 
mull  with  duslij'  skinii,  whicli  liad  lie«ii  waKbnl 
aalioro  at  the  Amiiw  A^ini  some  unknown  Und 
in  Ihe  west.  Thno  l)a<l  actimlly  lireii  seen  by 
I'cdro  Ci>rreo,  a  1in>llii>r  of  the  wife  of  C'ulnni- 
bnij.  These  things  confirmeil  Colnnibus  in  bis 
iH'lief  tlnit  tlio  earth  nan  a  sphere,  and  that 
Aiiia  nii);lit  lie  rencheil  by  saillnt;  weHinard 
friiin  Europe.  TIi>  laid  pliins  for  ex]ili)ration*, 
anil,  in  1474,  ctininiiinieiititl  them  to  1  lie  leanii-d 
Flon-ntiiip  eosniogmpher,  Paul  TiMcauelli, 
whii  Kave  him  un  encoiira^iii);  nnitwer,  and 
wnt  him  .i  iiinp  eiiiiHtnieieil  pai'tl.v  from 
l't<iti'iii\ 'k  iiml  purtiv  from  deHcriplionn  iif 
Fultlii-r  iiidiu  liy  Mnivu  Polo,  n  Veiininn 
iravelier  nbo  t<ild  uf  Catbnv  CCIiiim)  and 
Zipnniin  (.Ispnu)  iu  the  13lh'  tenlnry.  lii 
14T7  (.'i)tilinl>iiH  Miiiled  iinrlliweHt  from  Pnr- 
tuijid  Iwynnd  leeland  to  latitude  73%  when 
paek-ii'C  turned  hitn  linek ;  and  it  is  lir- 
iieved  tliat  be  went  sonlbwanl  as  fur  m 
tlie  ronst  «f  (ininea.  rnal)Io  to  lit  out 
II  vcsxel  for  hinixelf,  it  is  Rtsted  that  lie 
llrst  ni'plied  for  aid,  but  in  vain,  to  Ihi- 
(ienoiae.  With  like  ill-sMct^eM  he  ap- 
plied tti  KiiiK  John  of  PuHnnnl,  wim  fu- 
voivd  iiiit  snit,  lint  priests  and  jimfesiiiini 
iiiliT[iom.'d  eoittroiliiig  oliJectUins.  Tlie 
kiiij;,  Imwever,  si'iit  a  earavel  oBleniiildv 
«iib  pi-ovi-iom,  for  the  Cajw  de  Venl 
Isliiiids.  hill  with  Hcrri't  iiintrnetiime  to  llie 

iiiilicalt-tl  by  (kI  inn  bus.  Tlie  foani  uf  (he 
mnriiii'i'H  rnittu'd  tlirin  to  turn  linrk  from 
the  I bivat<:iiiiii:H  (d'Ihe  1nrhnb-nt  Atlantic. 
1  iiH};iiHte(l  with  this  pitiflil  triek,  n-diirt'd 
tr>  iiiiverty,  and  having  lost  hhi  wife,  be 
del  t'l'iiii lied  In  leave  Portnijal  and  ni>k  aid 
elHi!whi-iv.  With  hU Mon, liivf-n. lie  b-t)  I.is- 
)ionfiiTS[Hiin  secrelly  in  1484,  while  his  br.nb.r. 
Kiirtboloniew,  ]in-]>ared  to  k<i  to  Kii<;hind  to  iiKk 
iiid  for  tin-  [inijeelisl  enteqirise  fnmi  Henry  VII, 
(ienoa  n);aiii  ileelined  to  Itelp  iiini ;  so  niMi  ilid 
Venire;  and  be  applied  to  Ibe  ponerfnl  and 
wealiby  HpiuilMi  lliikes  of  Mrdiua-gidniiia  and 
Mfdlnn-Coli.  Tliey  dceliuetl,  but  the  ]alt<T  rec- 
ominendml  the  project  to  Queen  jHaU'lla  (xe« 
ImiMla),  then  wllli  her  court  at  Conluva,  who 
reipii-sfed  tlm  iiuviKnInr  tn  ho  sent  to  her.  in 
that  eltyhe  Iteeaine  allsehed  to  Ihnina  Ueatrira 
KiiriipieH,  liy  wlioni  he  bud  a  hoii,  Ferdinand, 
bum  in  14*<r,  who  lieraDte  the  bin);ra|ih<:r  of  Iiis 
lather.  It  wiiH  an  inauHpiirions  uiometit  for  Co- 
iiinibns  tA  lay  his  jirojeets  bi-fore  the  Spanish 
imiiiniTliH,  for  tlieir  courts  were  inovtUK  fmni 
jiliiee  tn  ]>hiee,  in  tninl>lims  times,  HumMinded 
liy  the  din  and  psKi'siitry  of  war.  Bnt  at  Sala- 
iiiiiiu'iv  he  wiiH  iiitiiKlured  to  King  Ferdifiand  l>y 
Slenduxa,  Arcbbisbop  of  Toledo  aud  tirand  Car- 
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dinal  of  Spiiiii.  A  cnnnoil  of  aiti 
ooBni«)^)ilietB  WH8  useiiililed  at  Sulaniaiica  tu 
ronaider  the  project.  They  detide*!  tliat  the 
Kohflioe  Tffa«  viiioiinry,  iiiiscriiitural,  and  irre- 
ligioiu,  ftiid  thii  nnvigutiir  wax  in  danger  of  or- 
nigoment  liefure  tlix  tribunal  of  the  Inquisi- 
lioii.  For  neveii  years  longer  the  patient  nuvi- 
icator  vaiwd,  irliilethe  8[>auit>h  munnrchs  were 
pnicaged  wilh  the  Moore  in  Granada,  during 
which  time  ColninbiiH  aerved  in  the  army  tu  a 
volunteer.  Meaiiivhile  the  Kiiij;  of  Portugal  had 
invitnl  him  ( 148»)  to  retoMi,  and  Hnnry  VII. 
Itad  also  invjled  liirn  hy  letter  to  cutne  to  the 
uourt  of  England,  Eiviug  him  encooragiug  proni- 
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PaloH,  nith  Bcientific  men,  were  invited  to  the 
convent  to  confer  with  Coluni bun,  noil  PitiEon 
oQcred  to  fiirniah  and  command  a  ship  for  el- 
plomtious.  MHrcliena,whu  had  been  Queen  Isa- 
bclla'a  coufensor,  nrot«  to  her,  oxking  an  inter- 
view nith  her  for  Columbus.  It  wan  graiitml. 
Marcbena  rode  to  the  camp  of  the  monarclis  at 
Santa  F6,  when  the  qneeo  sent  a  little  more 
thau  two  buiiilred  dollars  to  Culnnibus  to  eti- 
nble  him  tA  appear  decently  at  court.  He  ex- 
plained hin  project  to  the  aovereigiis.  He  liotl 
already,  by  the  operations  of  a  poetic  tempera- 
ment, n'ganled  himself  as  a  preoiiluiiied  gospel- 
bearer  to  the  boatben  of  uuicnown  lauds.     Hi« 


isM  of  aid.  But  Penlinaiid  and  Tfiflliella  treated 
him  kiudly.aud he  n-mainuil  in  fipuiii  nntil  1491, 
whPD  he  wt  ont  to  lay  liis  projecia  Iwfore  Charles 
VIII.  of  France.  On  hia  wiiy.at  the  clone  of  a 
beautiful  Ocliiber  day,  he  slopped  at  the  i;al« 
iif  tlie  FranciaCBii  tnounatery  iif  BiiiitA  Maria  do 
Rabiila,  near  the  imrt  i)f  Palos,  in  Aiidahisia, 
and  asked  Air  rvfreHhment  f»r  his  boy,  Dtet^i. 
The  prior  »f  llie  convent,  Juan  Perez  de  Mar- 
chena  liecanie  liileresled  in  Die  converaation  of 
the  Blrani^r,  and  li«  inviteil  him  to  remain  an 
Iiisgnfst.  TobiniColiimbns  iinfoMed hia  plans. 
Alouio  PiDEun  and  other  eminent  uuvigntora  at 


name  implied  it — "Christ- bearer;"  and  hear- 
ing that  the  Siilran  of  E|;ypt  iutende<l  to  de- 
stroy the  sepnlchru  of  Johuh,  he  recorded  a  vow 
that  lie  wouhl  devote  the  proceeds  of  his  ei- 
plorntions  lo  the  leaciie  of  that  Indy  place  from 
destrnction.  He  nrgiil  his  suit  with  eloquence, 
hnt  the  qiicfin'a  coufvsaor  opposed  the  demnndw 
of  ColnnihiiH,  and  lis  left  Umniida— just  uon- 
qiierod  fn)ni  tbe  Moore — for  France.  A  more 
eiiligliteneil  civil  <ilIiiH.'r  at  court  rfmotiat rated, 
and  llie  qiierii  aent  for  him  l«  n-tiirn.  Ferdi- 
nand said  their  ware  hud  ao  exIiansttHl  the  ti«as- 
ury  that  money  could  not  be  apared  for  tlie  eu- 
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terpriiHt.  'Die  que(>n  (kclnrod  tliat  Hhe  nould 
ti1i9il)i:a  Itev  crou'ii  Juwels,  if  tiis.'i>iiHiir.rt  tii  supply 
the  tuuu«y,  uud  wuulil  tiiidi-rtuke  tli«  vuterpriM 
ftir  bar  own  cruwii  iif  CHHttk.  (Sbo  JmiMla.) 
All  uf;reeiiient  wuh  diko'^I  l>y  tlit^ir  iiiHJi-srint 
will  Colniiibiis  iLt  Satila  Vf,  April  17,  Uthj,  by 
whluli  iiu  and  bin  buira  itboulil  furevcr  linvv  tliu 
lillltte  iifaiiaiirul  uvm'  iill  lutnls  li«  iiiit'lil^  liiwiiv- 
rr,  witli  iHiiHiratrqiiul  t»  tliiwo  iil'Oi-iiiiil  Aduiirul 
of  CuHtilu;  liiiil  be  hIiiiiiIi)  Im  vim-niy  niiil  jriiv- 
«nior-g«iiorul  iiviu'  IIir  hkiiii-;  tbnt  liu  Hhutild  i«- 
cdivo  iiDu  tviitli  «f  ull  iiiitifnil  and  iitber  piocl- 
nuts  tbut  iuikUI  Im)  iibruiiml;  tbst  be  and  bin 
UeiiteuuiitH  Hhi>iil(l  ho  tliu  mtXe  jnd)^  in  ull  diM- 
piilHH  tbut  iiiiKlit  HtiM)  biitu'ii>ii  IiiH  JiiviiMUctiuii 
aiid  Spaiu,  and   Ibat  bu  migbl  advauue  oub 


uitiiiiriKil  ii>  fiijo.v  <Iiu  tillo  iif  Don,  nr  iiobii-. 
Tho  nioiiuri'im  litleil  utit  l.nru  hiiihII  vi-HtMiis — 
luiruvflM,  iir  lliidi^ikiil  iibi|Ui  —  and  oiio  iarifir 
vi-riaoL  IjcuviiiK  ly'fgu  uh  \'aKB  tn  I'riiicii  Juan, 
rliu  bcir  iipiuirunt.  ('idiiiiiiiiKi  Nailed  fniiii  I'alim 
in  tbu  ili-i-kcd  vphhtI  Santa  .Varia,  wiili  Murtin 
Abiiizo  I'iiiXDii  an  utiinniiiiKli-r  i>f  rbit  /'fnte,  and 
bis  ItnilliiT,  ViiiRfiit  Yulb^  Finxim,  iim  cum- , 
miinilRr  nf  lbi>  Sinn,  tlit-  tirn  i-miivflii.  Tln-y  I 
left  tbii  ]Kirt  will)  H  ciiiiipU-iiifiit  cif  i>niiH'rM  mid 
rrowa  uii  Friday  iminiinK,  Aiitf.  3,  14U2,  luid  nf-  | 
t«r  ■  voyage  iiiHrkMl  by  t<rlii]H^lii — tin;  ckw  in  . 
niiirtul  feiir  niuil  uf  tlio  time,  mid  ut  luat  luuti- 1 
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uoiiH — iHinie  indicaliims  of  laud  were  diseoTnid 
lato  ill  tbu  ui}(bt  i>f  the  lltb  of  Octubar.  Huiy 
tiiiK^B  ibcy  liiid  been  dec«iv«d  by  proMges  <if 
land,  ntid  nliat  tlii^y  tliiiiigbt  were  aelnal  dip- 
(n>veiitw  iif  it.  Thu  cniwn  bod  offend  a  little 
iiiiiiv  tbiiii  iiiiv  liutidi'cd  doltan  to  tbe  man  vim 
Hbiiiild  tirMt  dixuiiviir  land,  and  to  tliia  Ci)lnnitinR 
added  Itie  piiie  of  a  iiilkeir  doublet.  All  eyn 
were  uiintiimolly  on  tbe  alert  At  ten  oVliirk 
uu  tbe  ni|{lit  of  tbe  lltb,  Cuhiuibna  ws*  on  liiH 
ileuk,  eJiKvrly  wahibiiig  for  bIkiis  of  land,  wbrn 
lie  diniittTei'etl  a  li(;lit  on  Iliu  verge  nf  tbe  buri- 
zou.  Eurly  tliu  next  niorniui;,  Kmlrigu  Triwna, 
a  Hoibii-  of  tlin  I'iuta,  tlmt  aiiw  buid;  bnt  lb« 
uwiinl  u'liH  givi:n  lu  L'oliinilniB,  wbo  aaw  tbr 
llgbt  on  tbu  knd.  At  duwii  a  wooded  nbon^ 
lay  before  iIk'Ui  ;  and,  after  a  perilona  voy- 
age of  tvveniy-one  ilHya,  tbe  commander, 
witli  till)  iNiuner  nf  tbe  ex|ieilitiim  in  bi> 
hand,  lenditij;  bia  fiillowuni,  landfd,  an  Ibry 
suiiiHincd,  on  the  aliorea  of  t'sctlifr  Iniliu. 
Cnlniiibni',  rlail  in  scarlet  and  gidd,  fina 
touubul  Ibu  licacb.  A  ttrouji  of  naked  ua- 
tlvuH,  wilb  akinH  nf  a 
copper  bue,  wulebiil 
tb<-irnmvementav 
awe,  and  iTicardedllie 
HlrantceraaBgiiila.  Ite-  , 
lii'viiig  bu  WD»  ill  In- 
dia, C'olnnibiia  called 
tbe  iiihabiliints  "In- 
diana." (See  IvdUiKi.) 
ColilnibnH  tiHik  pmt- 
Beimiun  of  tlie  land  in 
tliennnieofllici'ltmu 
of  Cuatile.  He  suoii 
diHCdvered  it  to  be  mi 
lalnnd  —  one  nf  Ilie 
BubmnnH  —  wbieb  bu 
nauiiil  8un  Salvador. 
Sailing Hiintbwiiril,  he 
d  i«co  vered  Cu  ba ,  1 1  ay  - 
tUtiee  SaHio  IJomingo),  , 
and  uibcr  iBlan<Iii,  and 

tbuite   were  denominated  Ibc  Went  IitdieH. 

He  <<ilb^l  Huyti  Hixpiniiobi,  or  Little  Siiain. 

On  itH  iiortlnTii  alion-B  tbe  Santa  Maria  wan 

wreckwi.     Witli  lier  timbrn  be  built  a  fort, 

and  leaving  Ibiity-nine  im-n  tberc  to  defend 

it  and  tbe  ititereRtH  of  CaHtile,  bu  railed  ia 

tbe  SiKB  for  Siniin  in  January,  1493,  taking 

with  liiui  M'verul  nalivea  of  bulb  t*-\i-n.    On 

tbe  viiyn^'e  be  eiicoiiiileri'd  a  fearful  tein- 

IH'Rt,  bnt  urriveil  Kiil'ely  in  ilie  Tagiia  early  in 

Miiri'h,  wbeiv  tbe  King  of  Portugnl  kindly  tv- 

eeivdl  bini.    On  tbe  ]&tli  lie  reaebed  Pnliw,  ami 

lianreneil  to  tbe  court  at  Bareelona,  witb  bia  nu- 

liveH,  H)H>rinH'na  of  piwciniM  nietala,  Iwantiful 

binlH,  and  otber  jn'oilnetit  of  tbe  newly  fimiid 

regiuna.      Tbere   he   was  n-ceiveil  wilb  great 

lionorH;  all  \i\»  dignilica  were  iralHi-nieil,  and 

nil  tliu  di'itb  «f  Srpteniln-r.  1493,  he  aailed  Ihlni 

Cadix  wilb  a  fleet  of  wivenfeeii  ablps  anil  lineeii 

bnndri-il  men.     iloHt  of  tin-He  were  nieiely  at\- 

vciitnnTH,  niid  l>y  qnarreli)  and  mntiuiea  gave 

the  uiliiiiral  a  Kreiit  ileal  of  trouble.     After  di*- 

covcrlng  Ibii  Windwaitl  IslHiidd,  Jamaica,  and 

furio  Uicn,  fuundiiig  a  iwlutiy  on  lliaiiauLuU,  aud 
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leaving  his  brotber,  BartholomeiT,  lieiitenant- 
Rorenior  of  the  ialniid,  he  tetiimed  to  Spuin, 
rearhing  Cadiz  Jnlj- 11, 1494.  Jenlons;  had  pro- 
iniilgaleil  iiiauy  sloiidera  entice  ruing  him ;  these 
were  all  swept  nwa;  in  his  presence.  The  nobles 
were  jealous  of  him,  anil  nseil  ever;  means  in 
Ibeir  power  Ui  tliwsit  bis  graud  puqxMes  anA 
to  bring  him  into  iIiHiBpntu.  He  caiinly  met 
their  opposilinn  b.v  reason,  anil  often  confused 
them  by  simple  ilbislTationii.  (See  Cotiimbiit 
and  iKe  Courtier.)  Hu  bod  ahi-ady,  by  his  aiic- 
<-r«ii,  silenced  the  clamor  nf  the  ignorant  and 
wiperstitioiis  )>ricsthiHHl  abiiiit  the  "  uuscripln- 
ral"  and  "  irreli|;ions"  character  of  liia  pniposi- 
tion,  and  finally,  on  May  :tO,  149H,  Cobinibus 
■aileil  from  Siiti  Lncar  du  Baiminedn,  with  eix 
Hbi|>B,  on  hia  third  voyage  of  discovery.  He 
took  a  more  sonthcrly  cnnrsn,  and  discovered 
the  continent  nf  S<mth  America  on  the  Ist  of 
Angnst,at  the  DKmth  of  the  liver  Oriiincn,whicli 
be  snppiised  to  be  une  of  the  rivers  flowing  ont 
nf  Eden.  Hnving  discovered  several  islands, 
nod  the  coast  nf  Pnrit,  li«  Anally  woul  to  Hispa- 
ninlu  to  rccrnit  his  enfeebled  henlth.  Tbe  cul- 
riiiy  was  ill  great  disorder,  and  liin  cffi>rtti  to  re- 
Htiire  order  canse<l  him  tu  be  made  the  victim 
of  jealonny  and  malico.  Ho  was  misrepresetit- 
i-d  at  tlie  Spanish  court,  and  Francisco  lie  Bi>- 
baililla  Wat  sent  from  Spain  tu  inqaire  into  the 
matter.  He  was  ambitiims  and  nnscrnpulons, 
and  be  sent  Cnlnmbna  and  lits  brother  to  Spain 
in  chains,  nsnrping  the  government  uf  the  isl- 
and. Thecoininnuder  of  thesbip  that  conveyed 
liiin  acmm  the  Hea  offered  to  lilierate  bim  while 
■■n  Imiiril  his  vessel.  "Mo,"  lie  prondly  replie<l; 
''  tbe  chiiino  hnve  lieen  pnt  oii  by  cnmnninil  of 
their  m.ijeslien,  niid  I  will  wear  them  nntil  Ihoy 
shall  onler  tliein  to  be  token  off.  I  will  pre- 
■erve  them  afterwnrila  ns  relics  and  memorials 
of  tln'  rewnni  of  my  services."  The  moiiarchs 
and  the  people  of  Spain  were  indignant  at  this 
treatment  of  llie  gi'eat  iliscoverer.  He  was  re- 
leased, and  Bobadilla  was  reenlled,  but,  tlironKh 
the  inflnciice  nf  tbe  jealous  Spanish  nobles,  Ki- 
rolas  Ovnndo  wna  apiHiinted  by  the  king  gov- 
ernor of  Hispatiioln,  iiistJ-nd  nf  Cnlinnbiis.  The 
great  admiral  was  neglected  fiu'  a  while,  when 
the  eamest  qncen,  Isiiliella,  cansed  an  expedi- 
tion tn  be  fltf*il  out  for  him.  and,  on  May  9, 
ino^.  he  s-iileil  from  Cadiz  witli  »  small  fleet, 
mMtly  caravels.     He  was  in>t  allowed  to  ntit 


olony  of  Hispnnioln  or  Santo  Dninin- 
ten,  and  he  s.iiled  to  tlio  western  verge  of  the 
Oalf  of  Mexico  in  search  of  a  passage  throngh 
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what  he  always  believed  to  lie  Zipnngn  (Japan) 
to  Catliay,  or  China.  After  greiii  snAeiiiigs,  be 
retDriied  to  Spain  in  Noveniber.  1504,uld  and  in- 
firm, to  And  the  good  queen  dead,  nnd  to  expe- 
rience the  bitterness  of  neglect  from  Ferdinand, 
her  bnebnnd.  His  claims  were  rejectal  by  the 
iingrnlefiil  raonorch.  and  he  lived  in  poverty 
and  obscnriry  in  Valladolid  until  May  20,  IGOli, 
when  he  died.  In  a  tonching  letter  tn  a  friend 
jiiHt  before  his  death,  he  wrote,  "  I  have  no 
place  to  repair  to  except  an  inn,  nnd  am  often 
with  nothing  to  pay  for  my  siiHienance."  For 
seven  years  his  remains  lay  nunoticoil  in  a  con- 
vent at  Vallftdolid,  when  the  ashamwl  Ferdi- 
nand bad  tbem  removed  to  a  monnstery  in  Se- 
ville, and  erected  a  monnnient  to  his  memory  on 
which  were  inscribed  tbe  words,  "A  Castilla 
Y  A  Lron  Nuevo  Mundo  Dio  Colon" — "Tn 
Castile  and  Leon  Colnmbua  gave  a  New  World." 
He  died  in  the  belief  that  the  cnntincDt  he  bad 
discovei'cd  was  Asia.  His  remains  were  can- 
veyed  (with  those  of  his  son,  Diego),  in  1536,  to 
Snlito  Domingo,  where  they  were  deposited  in 
the  cathe>lral,  nnd  there  tliey  yet  remain.  A 
noble  monument  to  his  memory  bos  been  erect- 
ed in  tbe  city  of  Genoa,  Italy. 

Colnmboi^  DtEOO,  son  of  Clirietopber,  mu 
born  about  the  year  1478,  in  Lisbon.  He  ae- 
companted  Ins  father  tn  Sjiain,  and  was  in- 
strncted,  in  his  yonth,  lit  the  Monastery  of 
Santa  Maria  de  Kabida,  near  Paloa,  under  the 
care  of  Fntlier  Marcliena,  tbe  prior  of  tbe  es- 
talilishment.  He  was  afterwanls  nnrtured  in  - 
the  hosom  of  the  Spanish  conri  as  an  attend- 
ant npon  Prince  Juan,  nnd  developeil,  in  young 
manhood,  much  of  the  indomitable  spirit  of  hts 
father.  After  the  death  of  the  latter  be  mwle 
unavailing  efiiirts  tn  pmonre  from  King  Ferdi- 
iinnd  the  oEQces  nnd  rights  secnrcil  to  his  father 
nnd  bis  deHcendaiits  by  snlemn  contract.  At 
the  end  of  two  years  be  sne<l  tlie  king  before 
tbe  Coiincil  of  the  Iiidiea  (which  ace),  anil  ob- 
tained a  decree  in  his  favor  and  a  cnufirmation 
of  his  title  to  tbe  vice-royally  of  tbe  West  In- 
dies. In  1509  be  saile<l  for  Santo  Domingo  with 
his  yonng  wife,  and  Koperseited  Nienlas  Ovaudo 
ns  governor,  wbn  hailbeen  wrongfnily  pnt  in  that 
uffice  by  tbe  king.  (See  Sanlo  Domingo.)  The 
same  year  ho  planted  a  settlement  in  Jamaica; 
and  in  1511  he  sent  Diego  Vidasqnez,  with  a 
smHll  nnmlier  of  troops,  tfl  cnnqner  Cnba,  and 
the  victor  was  mudo  captain -general  of  the  isl- 
and.   (See  Cuba.) 

Colnmboa  (Kv),  EvArtiATiON  of.  When 
Fort,  llonelson  fell,  Cnlninlins  was  no  longer 
tenable.  Beauregard  was  now  in  ciimmand  on 
tbe  borders  nf  tliu  Miwissippi,  and,  pursuant  to 
orders  fruni  Rirlimoud,  he  (linicleil  General  Polk 
to  evacuate  Coluuibns  nnd  transfer  his  troops 
and  as  much  of  tbe  munitions  of  war  :is  pnssililn 
to  pinces  of  greater  safi'ty.  New  Madrid  and 
New  Madrid  Bend,  in  Missi>nri,  ami  island  Ni>. 
10,  in  the  Missixsippi.  were  cboHen  for  tliis  pnr- 
|M)«e.  Meanwhile  Cotiimndnru  Foote  had  pnt  in 
miilinn  a  fleet  »f  gimbnats  on  tbe  MissiKoippi, 
nnd  nccnmpanyins  triinH|HirtK  Inirc  two  llinn- 
Hand   troops   under  Genoral  W.  T.  Sbcrmao. 
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every  tin  lift  from  tlie  wnck, 
trisileil  tlie  crew  kiuilly,  aiul 
were  ivqiiitixj  with  crurl  wroiij;. 
Coltunn  of  Uarbl*  at  7ciik- 
towa  Tliu  Ciiiitiiii'iiiiil  Coii- 
ttiaiit,  itittiiiK  at  PliUudelpliin. 
ulii-ii   tlie   ijlwl   iivHTs   i)f  tile 


..f  Coi 


wnlliH 


III  bi- 


urmy  rviichi'il  tlii-ni.  ]>aiMwil  u 
viiiu  i>f  tliniiks  to  Wiwliiiifitoii. 
I{iii'1ialiilM.'aii,  1111(1  Ihi  (>riiMH>. 
till'  ciirimuruitillvry  iiiiilvrGfii- 
cr,i\  KtiDX, mill  Ihcir  n-npcclivr 
oHii-i'i'M  ami  iiicii.  Aliu,,  on  tb<' 
Hiiiiu'  ilay  tlie  ConKn-w  ri^ 
mj|vc.l,'-Tlijittlii!riiili-ilStati-H. 
ill  diiiurt'HH  uHwiiibli'd,  wltl 
cuiiw  til  be  erecti-il  ut  Tork. 

niloriii-il  wi'tb  Ptiil>)i-iim  of  llie 
nlliuiicu  between  tbi'  UuitiHl 
StuluHiiiiilhUCbriHiiii 


rilii-il 


>«ftlle 


vilb  a 


iitlirr 


of  Eurl  (.'ii: 
rflli:lii-.r  (iflienil  WuHliiiigliini 
( J  i>iii  II IU1  idir  r-iii  -i-bie  f  t>r  I  lie  <tiiii- 
biiicil  fiirtTH  of  Aiiiericn  aiid 
Fntiiei>;  ti>  bis  cxeelleiiry  tlir 
Ci'iLiit  lie  K<>c)iunilieuii,  coiii- 
uiniiitiiii;  Ilie  iiiixiliarr  tmii|iH 
*t  fhii«tiiiii  iiiajemy 


L   Aiiie 


till    III 


■y  tbe  (.'iHiiit  lie  Graiwc, 
.iiiiiiitixliii;;  tbe  iinviil  fimcH 
r  Fniiiee  in  ('lii-haiii-nko  Bay." 
Ill)  ciiliiniu  liiiH  lie  V  el'  l)i-vli 
vrteil. 

Colyer'B  ChiiBUan  Work  at 
Few  Beme.  Vincent  Colyer. 
n-,.|l-kiiii»i>  liliKji  of  -New 
Yi>rk,   uiiil    i>rit:ii>uti)r   of  tlu< 


riiitnl 


H   flllW 


inK.|i 

xerltvl  by  CiHireilcriilR  m 
jtiirriHiiii  ill  tbe  furtifliii 
«l  tii<'iiiri>ii>|iii-)>iitv  fi 
uml  Miiiiil  N<i.  I'l. 
Columbus,  Sill 


ml  E'' 


Htniiitl  111 

niven-il  lliiyli,  wliicli  1 ■iiieil  lliMpiiiiiii 

van  iifriTwiirilH  t'lilli'il  Haiilii  IhntiiiiKii. 

lltl     hIiiiIiIh,    bin     eRI1>ll>KH     HUilfHW    llMl     IIIIP 

Hliiiw,     The  iiiilive  iiriiiee.tiiiaFiiiiiiKiiri.Hbiiwi-il 
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nil 
,l.l 

.re- 
iniH 
•  le- 

Mil 

IT 

.riil 

mi 
>iii. 

liH- 

II 

Tl 

■IT, 

(wliieb  aw),  wuh  with 

Iliiniiiidu  in  bin  ex|ir<)ilitin  to 

tiic  eoiiHt  of  Norlh   I'.ii-uliiiu, 

Ihn  pnrpniK)  of  iidmiiiit-teriii};  to  liie  uniitK 

of  the  ]HH>r  and  i^ioriiiit  eobired  tH-i>|>le.    After 

cu|>tiini  of  N<)w  IbTiie  <wbii'h  me),  ami  biw 

m   ill   tbii   biiH)>ii!ilH  were  ■■iiileil.  be   wih 

!ei1,  by  ItiiniHiile,  III  chiirKU  nf  tiie  belpieM 

biliiiil)!  of  tliiit  tiiwii.     He  U-tiiui  IiIh  lieiwv- 


iik  I 


ied.    lliM 


;  liilior  fin- 


ipeneil  eveiiiiit!-iH'h(N>l:>  for 

the  eolored  IH-ople,  hi  nliirli 
I'll   iiiiwt   enjier  |iii)ii1it   were 
liiinliiiH  tlin'ovir.-il  Uii-  i~l:iii<l  iil  riiliii  1  wliieli    "'S''")' ""u"."!"""  of  tin- New  Eii|!luiiil  BoMier" 
leil   lii'iiiii'i   ill  honor  of  llie  noil  of  Ibi'    i"'''"}?  '"  teiieherM.      lint  tliin  ChriHtiiili  work 
wiiH  umlileiily  Hloiiiietl  in  Miiy,  l>^  when  £<l- 
U'Hnl  8tiiiil<^y,a  North  C'lirotiiiinii,  wua  appoiiil- 
m1,  bf  the  I'reHbleiit,  iiillitnry  (riivmior  of  the 
Hlute.     Tlie  ebwinK  «f  theiie  Mrlinula  wbr  the 
i.Hi-ii    '''^''  "''"li'iiNtrHlive  iielof  IhniK-wnoveniorilir- 
iitecl  (■'""■'■'i  lieieiid,  Ihn  liiwH  of  Norlb  Cnniliiiu  nuidn 

iheproiieitvoftlieMliip.  Tlie  fveiil iirlrd  on  ! '^  "''  'riliiiiiiil  otriiiep  to  teni-li  the  bbekti  tii 

Chri-.tmiiH-diiy.  and  Ciiiiitiliiis  ealbfl  Iho  plin-o   "■"''■      C***  Utiled  Stain  CkrMian  CvmrniMioK.) 
La  Nnvldiul— iLo  iiutirily.     Tho  uutivun  nuveil '      Conuitdbmm.     Tliia  Ui  n  ruviii);  nud  warlike 
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trib«  of  North  Amoric&D  Indians  of  the  Sho- 
shone family  (see  S/unMonet),  wbo,  when  Ant 
kaonn,  iuhnbiteil  the  region  Irtita  the  head- 
waters of  the  Brazos  anil  Ci)loratio  rivers  ta 
thaw  of  the  Arkanuis  ami  MinaonTJ,  some  of 
ttitrir  b»nils  peiietiutiiig  to  Sauta  F6,  in  New 
Mniico,  and  to  Diiraiiga,  in  Heitco.  The  Span- 
ianl*  and  the  tril>es  on  the  Central  Plains,  like 
the  Pawnees,  have  felt  their  fiower  iu  war  from 
an  rorly  period.  Tliey  ciillett  themselves  by  a 
name  signifying  "  live  peuple,"  Iwlieved  in  one 
Bnprenie  Father,  and  claim  to  hnve  come  fntm 
tnwanis  the  setting  snn.  The  tribe  is  ilivide<l 
into  eight  bands,  and  all  are  export  bomcirion. 
The  French  in  Luniniona  first  jienetrated  thtlr 
oountry  in  1718,  buying  horses  fiiim  them,  and 
in  1724  made  a  tn<itty  with  them.  They  wera 
then  immerons.  One  village  visit'fd  by  the 
French  had  UO  loilgfl),  conbiiiiing  1500  nnmpn, 
9000  children,  and  800  vrarriorn.  Until  17K!, 
they  bad  long  and  bloody  wars  wilh  the  Spaii- 
ianlx.  when,  tlicir  great  n'lirchief  being  Hliiin,  a 
pence  wan  eHtuhliiiheil.  Tliev  nnmliereif  5000  in 
!T80.  In  1B16  they  lost  4000  of  their  popnla- 
lion  bv  sniall-poz.  So  late  as  1847  their  iinm- 
ber  w'ds  cetiinnled  at  10,000,  with  over  2000 
warriom ;  in  1872,  at  a  little  ever  4000.  They 
have  always  been  tronblesnme.  Some  of  tlieiii 
nere  on  n  reservatitm  in  Texas,  bnt  were  ex- 
[lelled.  The  government  is  now  trying  tbu  ex- 
periment of  placing  them  on  a,  reitervatlon  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Indian  Territory.  Many 
of  them  continue  to  roam,  and  ridicule  the  ideft 
of  settling  down. 

Combalwe^  Skirmish  nrar  thr  ( I7B2 ). 
When  Geiierjl  Lealie,  the  Bintish  comrnniidcr 
in  Charlestan,  lipanl  of  the  proceedings  in  Par- 
liament, lie  proposed  to  Geuurftl  Greene  a  cexsa- 
tion  of  iinetilitiea.  Greene  referred  the  mutter 
to  Congrem,  bnt  did  not  relax  his  vigiliinee. 
iimlle  alio  reqilestcil  Greene  to  allow  liini  to 
pnrcliuMe  BOpplies  for  his  anny.  Unwilling  to 
nonrinb  a  viper  in  his  bosom,  Greene  refnHed, 
nnd  Leelie  icenrteil  to  for<»  to  obtain  Bn]i]>liee. 
Late  in  Angiist  (1782)  he  attemptvil  to  ascend 
the  Cimibahee  for  the  pnrpose.  He  n'oa  op- 
poited  by  the  Americans  under  General  Gist,  of 
the  Maryland  line.  Colonel  Jiilin  Lanrens  vol- 
noteered  in  the  service,  and  in  a  Hkirmtsh  at 
daybreak  (Ang.2!>)  liu  was  killeil.  His  whs  al- 
most the  luKt  life  BUcriliceil  iu  the  old  war  fur 
ill  dependence. 

Comba,  Leslie,  was  bcirn  in  Kentnchy  in 
1794.  His  father  wan  an  officer  in  the  Kevoln- 
tiou  and  a  inniter.  Leslie  wns  tlie  yoiingi-st  of 
twelve  children,  nnd  was  disliiigniohed  for  en- 
ergy and  bravery  in  the  War  of  1812-15.  He 
eonimanded  a  comt>nny  of  sconts,  nnil  <lid  ad- 
mirable service  for  the  salvation  of  Fort  Meigs. 
(See  Combt's  Minioii.)  Iteing  made  prisoner 
near  Fort  Heigs,  he  was  taken  by  the  IniUans, 
bis  captnni,  to  Fort  Miami,  below,  n-hete  he 
was  compelled  to  mn  the  gitnullet  (nee  Jfiinning, 
Ike  GanntUl),  in  which  he  was  pretty  geverelyi 
wounded.  Hia  life  was  saved  l>y  the  hninantty 
of  Tecnratha.  Combs  bccnme  a  general  of  tlie 
militia,  and  has  always  been  a  zealous  politi-l 


ciao  and  active  citifen.  When  these  lines  wen 
writteii(iii  the  Bpriugof  1880)  General  Combs  was 
yet  living  in  Kentucky,  active  and  vigorous  in 
mind  and  body,  at  the  age  nf  eighty-five  years. 


Comba'a  BUaaioD.  When  General  Harrison 
was  alHint  to  be  closely  besieged  iu  Fort  Heigs 
(May,  1813),  he  sent  Captain  William  Oliver  to 
nrge  General  Green  Cluy  to  push  forward  rap- 
idly wilh  the  Kentnckintis  lie  was  then  leading 
towards  the  Manmee  Rupids.  While  Colonel 
Dnilley,  whom  Clay  hail  sent  forwani,  was  on 
his  way  down  the  An  GIuIeo  River,  Clay  heard 
of  the  perilous  condition  of  Fort  Heigs,  and  re- 
solved to  send  wnnl  to  Harrison  of  his  near  ap- 
proach. He  called  fur  a  volnnfeer,  when  Leslie 
Conilie — then  nineteen  years  of  age — promptly 
responded.  "  \Vlien  we  reach  Fort  Defiance,'" 
said  Combs,  "  if  yon  will  fnriiiiih  me  with  a 
good  coiine,  I  will  carry  your  despatches  to 
General  Harrison  and  return  with  his  orders. 
I  shall  only  require  four  or  Ave  volnnteers  and 
one  of  my  Indian  guides  to  accompany  me." 
Combs  was  properly  equipped,  and  on  May  I  be 
stnrteil  on  his  perilous  eri'und,  acconipanietl  by 
two  brothers  named  Walker  anil  two  otliers 
(  Piiiton  and  Johnson);  also  by  yonitg  Bluok 
Fish,  a  Shawnoese  warrior.  They  passed  the 
Rapids  in  safety,  when  the  rour  of  the  siege 
met  their  ears,  Grent  peril  waa  in  their  way. 
It  was  Inte  in  the  morning.  To  remain  whei« 
they  were  nnlil  night  or  to  go  on  wns  equally 
liiuanlons.  "  We  must  go  on,"  sniil  the  brave 
Cumbs.  As  tliey  passed  the  last  bend  in  the 
stream  that  kept  tlie  fort  from  view  they  weni 
greatly  n-joiced  to  see  that  "the  flag  was  still 
there,"  and  that  the  gnrHson  wnn  holiliug  out 
agninat  a  strong  besieging  force.  Suddenly  they 
wore  as^niledliy  wime  Indians  in  t4ie  woo<l8,and 
were  eoinpetled  to  turn  their  canoe  towards  the 
opposite  shore,  where  they  abnndotied  it.  One  of 
the  party  was  killed  and  another  badly  wonnd- 
ed.  Combs  and  liis  unhurt  companions  mode 
their  way  bock  to  Fort  Detiauce. 

f!rttwtwa¥i^^  -  <¥i  -  f^hlfff  of  tb0  ContltMiitAl 
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Anny,  Appointment  of  the.  Oeneral  Arte- 
inaa  Want,  of  MoMsachiiiM^ttH,  the  senior  in  coni- 
iriniid  of  the  provincial  militia,  jwsumed  tlio 
rbief  command  of  the  volnntcerH  who  j^athered 
near  Bost^jti  after  the  BkiruiiMhes  at  Lexington 
and  Conconl.  He  woh  good  and  virtnouHf  but 
})ged,  and  not  poHsessed  of  sufficient  military 
ability  or  personal  activity  to  make  an  ener- 
getic commander  of  a  large  army.  The  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  MaRsachuRettH  apprehended 
the  mcl ting-away  of  the  army  gathered  at  Cam- 
bridge unless  a  more  i>f!icient  leader  might  lie 
found,  and,  to  avoid  giving  oifeuce,  they  asked 
the  Continental  Congn^HS  to  assume  the  regula- 
tion and  direction  of  that  army.  Joseph  War- 
ren, in  a  private  letter  to  Samuel  Adams,  wrote 
that  the  request  was  to  be  interpreted  as  a  de- 
sire for  the  api>ointmcnt  of  a  new  chief  com- 
mander of  all  the  troops  that  might  be  raised. 
Just  then  news  arrived  of  the  approach  of  re- 
inforcements for  Gage,  under  generals  Clinton, 
Howe,  and  Ihirgoyne,  and  Congress  felt  the  im- 
jiortance  of  acting  promptly.  At  the  sugges- 
tiou  of  John  Adams,  the  army  was  ailopted  as 
a  continental  one  (see  CoHtincntal  Armif);  and, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  New  England  delega- 
tion, Thomas  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  nominated 
(leorge  Washington,  of  Virginia,  for  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  ai  lilies  of  the  inchoate  republic. 
Ho  was  elected  (June  15,  1775)  by  unanimous 
vote,  and  on  the  following  morning  John  Han- 
cock, Tresident  of  Congress,  oflicially  announced 
to  Wjishington  his  appointment.  The  Virginia 
colonel  arose  and,  in  a  brief  and  mo<lest  speiM'h, 
formally  accepted  the  of!i<;e.  After  expressing 
doubts  of  his  ability  to  perfiu'm  the  duties  sat- 
isfactorily, he  said,  '*  As  to  pay,  sir,  I  beg  leave 
to  assui'e  the  Congress  that,  as  no  pecuniary  con- 
sideration could  liavo  tempted  nie  to  accept  the 
arduous  employment  at  tiie  expense  of  my  do- 
mestic ease  ami  happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  any  im>tit  from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact 
:uMK)nnt  of  my  expenscH.  Those,  I  <loubt  not, 
they  will  discharge,  and  that  is  all  1  desire." 
Washington  was  then  a  little  past  forty-three 
years  <d*  age.  lie  left  niiladel]>liia  for  Cani- 
iiridge  a  week  later,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
*2d  of  July ;  and  at  about  nine  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  tid,  staiitling  in  the  shade  of  an 
«lm-tre4^  (yet  living)  in  Csiinbridge,  he  formally 
jissnmed  the  connnand  of  the  army,  then  num- 
bering about  sixteen  thousand  men,  all  Now- 
Knglaiiders. 

Commerce  Alarmed  (1801).  The  patriotic 
]u*tion  of  the  New  York  Ijegislature  (see  New 
Vorkf  PoHi'tion  of),  and  the  oflit'ial  unggestion  of 
Mayor  Wo<mI  that  the  city  of  New  Y(u*k  would  «lo 
well  to  "sece»le"  aiul  s<»t  itwdf  up  as  a  free  and 
independent  eity,alarmed  thecoininercial  class<»s 
nf  that  emporium,  and  these  and  large  capitalists 
hastene<l  to  propose  conciliation  by  making  any 
concession  to  the  demands  of  ^'  the  South."  A 
war  would  sweep  thousaiuls  of  the  debt-«irs  of 
New  York  merchants  into  absolute  ruin,  and  mill- 
ions of  dollars'  worth  of  bills  receivable  in  the 
bauds  of  their  creditors  would  be  made  worth- 
jeM.  On  Jan.  12, 1861.  a  memorial,  uumeroiisly 
ed  by  merchants  and  capital isti},  was  sent  to 
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Congress,  praying  that  body  to  legislate  in  the 
interests  of  iieace,  and  to  give  assurances,  *'  with 
any  requireil  guarantees,"  t<i  the  slaveholdere, 
that  their  right  to  regulate  slavery  within  their 
respective  states  should  be  secnreil ;  that  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  shouhl  be  faithfully  execut- 
e4l ;  that  Personal  Liberty  Act-s  in  **  fMissible  con- 
flict"  with  that  law  should  be  '*  readjnsted,**  and 
that  they  should  have  half  the  territories  wherof 
to  organize  slave-labor  states.  They  were  ns- 
surod,  the  memorialists  said,  that  such  meas- 
ui^es  **  would  restore  peace  t-o  their  agitateil 
country."  This  was  followed  by  another  me- 
morial, adopte<l  Jan.  18,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  similar  in  tone  to  the  oth- 
er, and  substantially  recommending  the  Critten- 
den Compromise  (which  see)  as  a  basis  of  pa- 
citication.  It  was  tnken  to  Washington  city  ear- 
ly in  February,  with  forty  thousand  names  at- 
tached to  it.  At  an  immense  meeting  of  citiaMsns 
at  the  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  Jan.  24,  it 
was  resolveil  to  send  three  commissioners  to  six 
of  the  '^seceded  states,"  instmcted  to  confer 
with  "delegates  of  the  people,"  in  convention 
asHcmbled,  in  reganl  to  the  *'  best  measures  cal- 
culated to  restore  the  jieace  and  integrity  of  the 
Union." 

Commiaaioiiera  of  Cuatoma.  Parliament  in 
1767  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  boanl 
of  revenue  commissi<mei*s  for  America,  with  its 
seat  at  Boston,  f«)r  the  enforcement  of  the  old 
and  new  revenue  laws.  They  arrive4l  at  Boston 
in  May,  and  soou  became  involved  in  trouble 
with  the  people. 

Commiaaioiiera  of  Indian  Alfoira.  Tli e  Con- 
gress perceived  the  importance  of  cultivutiug 
friendly'  relations  with  the  sun*oundiiig  Indian 
tribes,  and  three  bo.irds  for  the  piir]NM<e  were 
created  (July  11, 1775):  One  for  the  Six  Nations 
and  other  northern  tribes;  a  second  for  the 
Cherokees,  and  a  thirtl  for  the  intervening  na- 
tions. Five  hundred  dollars  were  voted  for  the 
education  of  Indian  youths  at  W^heelock's  School, 
then  recently  established  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  engage  some  of  them  either 
as  allies  in  tlie  war  or  to  a  strict  neutrality. 
The  commissioners  were  invested  with  power  to 
make  treaties  with  the  Indians  and  to  employ 
men  influential  among  the  Indians  to  assist 
them.  They  were  authorized  to  arrest  any 
agents  of  the  Hritish  government  who  might  be 
found  stirring  up  the  Indians  to  hostilities.  A 
friendly  **  talk  "  witli  the  Six  Nations  was  atlopt- 
ed,  and  measures  taken  which  in  a  great  degree 
secured  the  neutrality,  at  least,  of  the  barbari- 
ans on  our  borders. 

Commiaaionera  to  Canada.  In  March,  1776, 
the  Continental  Congn^ss  ai)tH>inted  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, Samuel  Chase,  and  Charles  Carroll  a  boanl 
of  commissioners,  invested  with  full  authority 
to  proceed  to  Canada  and  direct  nalitary  affairs 
there;  to  promise  a  guarantee  of  the  estates  of 
the  clergy;  to  establish  a  free  press;  to  offer 
the  Canadians  free  trade  with  all  nations;  to 
invite  them  to  form  a  free  and  independent  gov- 
ernment for  themselves,  and  to  Join  the  eon- 
federated  colonies.     They  arrived  at  Montrsal, 
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where  Arnold  was  in  commnnd,  at  the  clone  of 
April ;  bnt  tliey  were  too  late.  A  (irenenil  im- 
premioQ  prevailed  there  tliat  tbo  Republican 
army  would  ftoon  bo  driven  out  of  Cunafla,  for 
large  reinforcementH  for  Carleton  were  daily  ex- 
I»ected.  Without  an  ami3%  without  hard  money, 
wiihont  credit,  the  comniisaiouers  could  not  ask 
the  Canailians  to  Join  them.  Perceiving  that 
the  chief  object  of  their  minsion  could  not  be 
attained,  it  was  det«rmiii€Hl  to  withdraw  the 
troops  to  St.  John,  and  there  to  so  strengthen 
them  and  their  position  that  they  would  form 
an  impassable  barrier  to  an  iuvsisinn  from  the 
north.     The  commissioners  soon  returned. 

CommlMionerB  to  Foreigii  Conrta.  Soon 
after  the  Declaration  of  Iudei>endence,  a  plan  of 
treaties  with  foreign  governments  waM  reported 
by  a  committee  on  that  subject,  and  Franklin, 
Deane,  and  Jefferson  were  appoint-e<l  (S«)pf.  26, 
1776)  commissioners  to  the  French  court.  ITu- 
willing  to  leave  his  wife,  whose  health  was  de- 
clining, Jefferson  refuse<l  the  appointment,  and 
Arthur  Lee,  then  in  Jjondon,  was  substitnte«l  for 
him  ;  and  after  the  loss  of  New  York  tlicse  com- 
misMioners  were  urged  to  press  tlie  subject  of 
a  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce.  Connnis- 
Moners  were  also  appoiiifeil  to  other  £un>|>ean 
oonrts  in  1777 ;  Arthur  Leo  to  that  of  Madrid  ; 
his  bn*ther  William  (lately  one  of  the  sheriffs 
of  London)  to  Vieinia  and  Berlin,  and  Ralph 
Ixard,  of  Sonth  Carolina,  to  Florence.  All  bnt 
the  French  mission  were  failures.  Arthur  Lee 
waa  not  allowed  to  enter  Madrid,  and  went  on  a 
fruitless  errand  to  Germany ;  Izard  made  no  at- 
tempt to  visit  Florence,  and  William  Lee  visiteil 
Rerlin  without  accomplishing  anything.  There 
his  papers  were  stolen  frcmi  him,  thnmgh  the 
contrivance,  it  was  believed,  of  the  British  resi- 
dent minister. 

ConunlMionerB  to  urge  Etocaasion.  In  or- 
d<ir  to  carry  out  the  design  of  the  few  loaders 
ctf  the  secession  scheme  to  have  the  whole  tif- 
toen  slave-labor  states  Wlong  to  a  projected 
"  S«mtliern  Confederacy,"  four  of  the  stat-e  con- 
ventions which  adopted  onlinauccs  of  secession 
apiNdnted  commissioners  to  go  to  these  severnl 
states  as  se<luctive  missionaries  in  the  cause  of 
disunion.  The  names  and  destinations  of  these 
were  as  f«»llow8:  South  Carolina  sent  to  Alaba- 
ma A.  P.  Calhoun;  to  Georgia,  James  L.  Orr; 
to  Florida,  L.  W.  Spratt ;  to  Mississippi,  M.  L. 
Bonliam  ;  to  Louisiana,  J.  L.  Manning ;  to  Ar- 
kansas, A.  C.  Spain  ;  to  Texas,  J.  B.  K«'rshaw. 
Alabawui  sent  to  N(»rth  Carolina  Isham  W^  Gar- 
rett; to  Mississippi,  E.  W.  Fetters;  to  South 
Carolina,  J.  A.  Elmore ;  to  Maryland,  A.  F.  Hoi>- 
kins;  to  Virginia,  Frank  Gilmer;  to  Tennessee, 
L.  Pope  Walker;  to  Kentucky,  Stephen  F.  Hnle ; 
to  Arkansas,  John  A.  Winston.  Georgia  sent  to 
Missouri  Luther  J.  Glenn ;  to  Virginia,  Henry 
Ij.  Benning.  Mianssippi  sent  to  South  Caro- 
lina C.  E.  Hooker ;  to  Alabama,  Joseph  W. 
Matthews;  to  Georgia,  William  L.  Harris;  to 
Louisiana,  Wirt  Adams ;  to  Texas,  H.  H.  Mil- 
ler; to  Arkansas,  George  R  Fall ;  t.**  Florida,  E. 
M.  Yerger ;  to  Tennessee,  T.  J.  Wharton ;  to  Keu- 
Uickj,  W.  S.  Featheratone ;   to  North  Carolina, 


Jacob  Thompson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior ; 
to  Virginia,  Fultim  Anderson  ;  to  Maryland,  A. 
H.  Handy ;  to  Delaware,  Henry  Dickiuson ;  to 
Missouri,  —  Russell. 

Committee  of  Congreee   at   Cambridge. 

The  seeming  apathy  <}f  Congress  in  respect  to 
the  army  besieging  Boston  greatly  perplexeil 
Washington.  The  eotil  season  was  approaching, 
and  not  only  powder  and  artillery  were  want- 
ing, but  fuel,  shelter,  clothing,  pnivisions,  and 
the  wages  of  the  soldiers.  Washington,  wearie4l 
by  ineffectual  remonstrances,  at  length  wrote  a 
letter  to  Congress,  implying  his  sense  that  the 
neglect  of  that  body  hail  bronght  matters  in  his 
army  to  a  crisis.  He  submitted  to  their  consid- 
eration the  wants  of  the  aruiy,  a  mutinous  spirit 
prevailing  among  them,  and  the  danger  that, 
when  the  terms  of  enlistment  of  all  the  tro<ips 
excepting  the  regulars  should  expire  in  Decem- 
ber, it  would  be  difficult  to  re-enlist  them  or  get 
new  recruits.  Congress  had  really  no  power  to 
provide  an  adequate  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things;  therefore  it  apiiointed  a  committ4*e 
(Sept.  30,  1775),  consisting  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
Lj'uch,  and  Harrison,  to  repair  to  the  camp, 
and,  with  the  New  England  colonies  and  Wash- 
ington, devise  a  plan  for  renovating  the  army. 
They  arrive4l  at  Cambridge  Oct.  15.  With  such 
a  represent^itive  of  Congress  as  Franklin  and 
such  a  military  lea<ler  as  Washington,  the  New 
England  commissioners  worked  harni<niiousIy ; 
and  they  devised  a  scheme  for  fonning,  govern- 
ing, and  supplying  a  new  army  of  about  twenty- 
three  thousand  men,  whom  the  general  was  au- 
thorized to  enlist  without  delay. 

Committee  of  Fifty-one.  The  Conservative 
Republicans  of  New  York,  alarmetl  by  the  bold 
movements  of  the  more  i*adical  Sons  of  Liberty, 
appointed  a  grand  Committee  of  Fifty-one,  as 
true  ^'representatives  of  public  sentiment." 
They  repudiated  a  message  sent  to  Boston 
(May  14,  1774)  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  recom- 
mending the  revival  of  non-importation  meas- 
ures, but  they  heartily  approved  of  a  general 
congress.  The  radical  "Liberty  Boys"  were 
offended,  and  their  *' Vigilance  Committee" 
called  a  meeting  of  citizens  (July  6)  in  the 
Fields  (which  see).  It  was  the  largest  gath- 
ering ever  before  seen  in  New  York.  The  meet- 
ing was  addressed  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  then 
a  student  in  King's  (now  Columbia)  College.  It 
was  his  first  S|)eech,  and  a  most  rennirkable 
one;  and  it  stirred  the  people  with  so  much  in- 
dignation that  the  alarmed  Committee  of  Fifty- 
one  referred  the  nomination  of  dt^puties  to  the 
Continnntal  Congress  to  their  rmlical  brother, 
the  "Tribune "  (which  see).  At  the  same  time 
they  offended  some  of  their  own  more  zealous 
meml>ers  by  denouncing  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  meeting  in  the  Fiehls  as  setlitious,  and 
eleven  members  withdrew  fnim  the  committee. 
Not  long  afterwards  this  tiuiid  committee  dis- 
appeared. 

Committee  of  One  Hundred.  When  the 
Provincial  Congress  had  l»egnn  its  first  session, 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  the  city  of  New  York  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  a  provisional  municipal  gov- 
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omment.  They  called  a  meeting:  of  citizens 
(May  5,  1775),  at  which  a  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  was  chosen,  invested  with  the  charge 
of  city  affairs,  the  people  pledging  themselves 
to  ohey  the  onlers  of  the  committee  nutil  other 
arrangements  shonid  he  made  by  the  Continen- 
tal C«)ngre8s.  While  the  Provincial  Congress 
legishited,  tlie  Committee  of  One  Hundred  exe- 
cuted the  expressed  will  of  the  people. 

Committee  of  Secret  Corxeepondence.  On 
Sept.  18,  1775,  the  Continental  Congress  ap- 
pointed Messrs.  Welling,  Franklin,  Livingston, 
Alsop,  Deane,  DickinH«in,  Langdon,  McKean, 
and  Ward  a  "  Secret  Committee  "  to  contract 
for  the  importation  from  Europe  of  annnuni- 
tion,  small-anns,  and  cannons,  and  for  such  a 
purpose  Silas  Deane  was  soon  sent  to  France. 
By  a  resolntion  of  the  Congress,  April  17,  1777, 
the  name  of  this  committee  was  changed  to 
"Committee  of  Foreign  AfTairs,"  whose  func- 
tions were  like  those  of  the  (present)  Secretary 
of  State. 

Committee  of  Sixty.  After  the  Provincial 
Assembly  of  New  York  hud  adjourned,  never  to 
meet  again  (April  3,  1775),  a  Connnitteo  of 
Sixty  was  appointed  in  the  city  of  New  York 
to  enforce  the  regulations  of  the  American  As- 
sociation (which  see).  Wannly  supported  by 
the  Sons  of  Liberty,  they  took  the  lead  in  po- 
litical matters.  By  their  recommendation  the 
people  in  the  several  counties  chose  representa- 
tives for  a  Provincial  Congress,  which  body  first 
convened  on  May  22,  1775. 

Committee  of  States.  The  Art  icles  of  Con- 
federation having  provided  for  the  aitpointment 
of  a  conunittee  conipo8<Ml  of  one  delegate  from 
each  state,  to  sit  during  each  annual  recess  of 
Congress,  such  a  conunittee  was  appointed  at 
the  session  of  1783-84.  They  split  into  irrecon- 
cilable parties  and  abandoned  their  p<»st  (June, 
1784),  leaving  the  Conffderato  government  or 
league  of  stairs  without  any  head.  The  experi- 
ment was  never  tried  again. 

Committees  of  Correspondence.  A  t  a  to  w  n 
meeting  held  in  Boston  (Ort.  22,  1772)  a  large 
conunittee,  composed  of  the  most  active  pojiular 
leaders,  was  appointed  to  state  in  an  address 
the  rights  of  the  eohinies,  more  especially  those 
of  Massachusetts;  to  comnuinicate  and  publish 
the  same  to  the  several  towns  of  the  province, 
to  the  other  colonics,  and  to  the  world  ;  stating 
the  infringements  and  violationsoftliose  rights, 
from  tinu^  to  time,  by  the  British  govern menr, 
and  to  request  an  intercliiingo  of  sentiments. 
This  was  <lone  in  a  nnisterly  manner,  and  Frank- 
lin, in  England,  caused  the  addri>ss  and  report 
to  be  ])nblis1ied  in  liondoii,  with  a  preface  of 
Iiis  own.  On  the  nxeption  of  these  documents, 
the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  appointed  a 
committee  to  obtain  authentic  acctmuts  of  all 
proceedings  of  Parliauieut  or  the  ministry  which 
might  affect  the  rights  of  the  colonies.  The 
ctmimittee  was  also  authorized  to  open  a  cor- 
r«siM)ndence  and  communication  with  the  other 
colonies.  This  8y8t4!m  of  committees  of  corre- 
a|Miiideiice  became  general,  and  a  powerful  aid  in 
nidnchig  ouauimity  of  seutimeut  in  the  various 


colon ies.   This  was  the  first  and  most  impoftsnt 
step  towanle  political  uuion. 

Committees  of  Inspection.  In  many  of  the 
uow  Americau  stiites  the  class  known  as  Tories 
or  adherents  to  the  crown  were  in  a  minority, 
and  iu  many  places  suffered  indignities,  snch  as, 
if  offensively  active,  receiving  a  covering  of  tar 
and  feathers,  being  carted  around  as  a  public 
spectacle,  and  other  abuses  which  personal  and 
political  malignity  could  inflict.  To  prevent 
such  disgraceful  scenes,  which  would  lead  to  re- 
taliation and  the  rule  of  mob  law,  the  Conti- 
nental Cougi*ess  specially  committed  the  over- 
sight of  Ttu'ies  and  suspected  persons  to  the  reg- 
ularly appointed  conunittees  of  inspection  and 
observation  for  the  several  counties  and  dis- 
tricts. The  Tories  were  also  exposed  to  tbr 
dangers  from  the  law,  for  the  Whigs  (see  Whig 
and  Tory)  had  takeu  all  power  into  their  hands, 
and  requintd  allegiance  to  state  govenimento 
from  all  the  inhabitants.  The  consequence  wait 
that  many  left  the  stat4)8  and  became  refugees 
iu  Great  ]3ritaiu  or  iu  its  American  provinces. 

Common  Schools,  Early,  in  New  England. 
In  1649  provision  was  made  in  the  Massachn- 
setts  Code  for  the  establishing  of  common  schools 
iu  that  province.  By  it  every  township  was 
required  to  maintain  a  school  for  reading  ami 
writing;  and  every  town  of  a  hundred  honse- 
holders,  a  grammar-school,  with  a  teacher  qual- 
itied  to  **tit  youths  for  the  university"  (Har- 
vard). This  school-law  was  re-enacted  in  Con- 
necticut in  the  very  sauie  terms ;  and  was  adopt- 
ed also  by  Plymouth  and  New  Haven.  The  pre- 
amble to  this  law  declared  that,  **  it  being  one 
chief  i)roject  of  that  old  deluder,  Sathan,  to  keep 
men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  aw 
in  fonner  times  keeping  them  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  so  in  these  later  times  persuading  men 
from  the  use  of  tongues,  so  that  at  the  least  the 
true  sense  and  meaning  of  the  original  might  In* 
clouded  with  false  glossing  of  saint-seeming  de- 
ceivers, and  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in 
the  grave  of  our  fathers,**  therefore  this  law  was 
enacted. 

"Common  Sense."  At  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  said, 
Thomas  Paine  put  forward  a  powerfully  written 
pamphlet,  at  the  beginning  of  1776,  in  favor  of 
the  independence  of  the  colonies.  Its  teFM, 
sharp,  incisive,  and  vigonms  sentences  stirred 
the  ])eo]>Ie  with  irn'.pressible  aspirations  for  in- 
dependence. A  single  sentence  will  indicate  its 
I'linracter:  "The  nearer  any  govcninient  ap- 
proaches to  a  republic,  the  less  business  there  is 
for  a  king;  in  England  a  king  hath  little  more 
to  do  than  to  unike  war  and  give  away  places. 
Arms  must  decide  the  contest  [between  Great 
Britain  and  America] ;  the  appeal  was  the  choioe 
of  the  king,  and  the  continent  hath  escaped  the 
challenge.  The  sun  never  shone  on  a  caose  of 
greater  worth.  Tis  not  the  affair  of  a  city,  a 
county,  a  ])rovince,  or  a  kingdom,  but  of  a  conti- 
nent— of  at  least  one  eighth  part  of  the  habita- 
ble globe.  Tis  not  the  concern  of  a  day,  a  year, 
or  au  age ;  x>osterity  are  virtually  involved  in  it, 
even  to  the  end  of  time.  .  . .  Freedom  hath  hern 
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banted  round  the  globe :  Asia  and  Africa  hatli 
long  expelled  her;  Europe  reganls  liur  like  a 
•tranger;  aud  England  liath  given  her  warning 
to  depart.  O,  receive  the  fugitive,  and  prepare 
an  asylum  for  mankind."  Tlie  effect  of  Common 
Sernte  was  marvellous.  Its  trumpet  tones  awak- 
ened the  continent,  and  made  every  patriot's 
heart  beat  with  intense  emotion.  It  was  read 
with  avidity  everywhere;  and  the  public  ap[>e- 
tite  for  its  solid  footl  was  not  appeased  until  one 
hnndred  thousand  copies  had  fallen  from  the 
press.  The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvauia  voted 
to  the  author  $2500.  Washington,  in  a  letter 
written  at  Cambridge,  highly  applauded  it,  and 
all  over  the  colonies  there  were  immediate  move- 
ments in  favor  of  absolute  independence.  (See 
l%omaa  Paine,) 

Commmiistio  Societies  in  Ameiloa.    There 
are  but  eight  of  these  societies  in  name.     These 
are  the  5A<ii^r«,  established  in  the  Eastern  States 
in  the- closing  tlecade  of  the  last  century,  and  in 
the  West  in  IdOS;  the  RappuU,  established  iu 
1805;  the  Bdumelera,  or  ZoariteSf  established  in 
1817;  the  Ehen-EzerB^ov  Amana  communists,  es- 
tablished in  1844 ;  the  Bethel  Commune f  estab- 
lished in  1844 ;  the  Oneida  Perfectioniata^  estab- 
lished in  1848 ,  the  Icariana,  who  date  from  1849, 
and  the  jMroraCommuite,  which  dates  from  1852. 
These  eight  societies  consist,  in  fact,  of  not  less 
than  seventy-two  communes.  The  Shakers  have 
tifty -eight  of  these,  the  Aniana  Society  seven, 
and  the  Perfectionists  two.     The  remaining  so- 
cieties c<»nsist  of  but  a  single  commune  each. 
Of  all,  only  two  of  the  societies  remain  under 
Uie  guidance  of  their  founders.  These-comninnes 
numbered  in  the  aggregate,  in  1874,  about  5000 
persons,  including  cliildren,  and  were  then  scat- 
tered in  thirteen  states,  in  which  they  own  prob- 
ably one  IninditHl  and  eighty  thousand  aci*es  of 
land.     The  lowest  estimate  of  their  wealth  is 
$12,000,000,  a1m«)St  the  whole  of  it  created  by 
patient  industry  and  frugality.     All  these  coui- 
luiines  have  as  their  bond  of  union  some  form  of 
religious  belief.     The  Shakers  and  Rappists  are 
the  only  celibates  among  these  societies.     For  a 
minute  account  of  the  communistic  societies  in 
America,  see  a  work  on  the  subject  by  Charles 
Nonlhoff,  1875. 

Community  System  in  New  England.  The 
lands  of  the  IMymouth  Colony  were  held  in  com- 
mon by  the  *' Pilgrims''  and  their  partners,  the 
London  merchants.  In  1627  the  *'  Pilgriius  "  sent 
Isaac  Allerton  to  England  to  negotiate  for  the 
purchase  of  the  shares  of  the  Ix^ndon  adventur- 
ers, with  their  stocks,  merchandise,  lauds,  and 
chattels.  He  did  so  for  |9000,  payable  in  nine 
yean  in  equal  annual  instalments.  Some  of  the 
principal  )>ersons  of  the  colony  became  bound 
ibr  the  rest,  and  a  partnership  was  fc»rmed,  into 
which  was  a<1mitted  the  head  of  every  family, 
and  every  young  man  of  age  and  prudence.  It 
was  sgreed  that  every  single  freeman  should 
have  one  share ;  and  every  father  of  a  family 
have  leave  to  purchase  one  share  for  himself, 
one  for  his  wife,  and  one  for  every  child  living 
with  him;  that  every  one  should  pay  his  part 
ef  tbe  public  debt  according  to  the  number  of 


his  shares.  To  every  share  twenty  acres  of  ara- 
ble land  were  assigned  by  lot;  to  every  six 
shares,  one  cow  and  two  goats,  and  swine  in  the 
same  proportion.  This  agreement  was  made  in 
full  court,  Jan.  3, 1628.  The  joint-stock  or  com- 
munity system  was  then  abandoned,  a  division 
of  the  movable  property  was  made,  and  twenty 
acres  of  land  nearest  to  the  town  were  assigued 
in  fee  to  each  colonist. 

Company  of  Free-traden.  When  the  prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvauia  was  granted  to  William 
Penn,  a  number  of  settlements  already  existe<l 
there.  A  royal  proclamation  confirming  the  grant 
to  Penn,  and  another  from  Penu  himself,  were 
sent  to  these  settlements  by  the  hand  of  William 
Markham  in  the  summer  of  1681.  In  his  proc- 
lamation Penn  assured  the  settlers  that  they 
should  live  free  under  laws  of  their  own  mak- 
ing. Meanwhile  adventurers  calling  themselves 
the  Company  of  Free-traders  made  a  contract 
with  the  proprietor  for  the  purchase  of  lands  at 
the  rate  of  about  t-en  dollars  the  hundred  acres, 
subject  to  a  perpetual  quit-rent  of  one  shilling 
for  every  one-hundred-acro  grant;  the  purchas- 
ers also  to  have  lots  in  a  city  to  be  laid  out. 
Three  vessels  filled  with  these  emigrants  soon 
sailed  for  the  Delaware,  with  three  commission- 
ers, who  bore  a  plan  of  the  city,  and  a  friendly 
letter  from  Penn  to  the  Indians,  whom  he  ad- 
dressed as  brethren. 

Compton,  Lizzie.  A  sprightly  Canadian  girl 
of  this  name,  sixteen  years  of  age,  dressed  in 
man's  apparel,  enlisted  in  the  si^rvice  of  the 
United  Slates  during  the  Civil  Wair,  and  served 
iu  various  regiments  for  eighteen  months.  Sh« 
was  iu  seven  different  regiments,  and  partici- 
pat-ed  in  several  battles.  At  Fre<lericksburg  she 
was  severely  wounded.  On  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  her  si')X,she  was  several  times  raustereil 
out  of  the  service,  and  then  she  would  re-enlist 
in  anothar  regiment.  She  was  in  a  sharp  fight 
l>etween  Morgan's  guerillas  and  Colonel  Moore's 
Michigan  troops  at  Green  River,  Ky.  (June  4, 
1863),  where  she  was  again  wounded. 

Conciliatory  Bills  (Lord  Nokth'8  Second). 
When  Parliament  reassembled  after  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  (Jainiary,  1778),  the  Opposition  ex- 
posed the  losses,  expenses,  and  hopelessness  of 
the  war  with  the  colonists;  and,  to  the  surprise 
and  disgust  of  some  of  his  most  ardent  support- 
ers, Lonl  North  presented  a  plan  for  recoucilia- 
tion  (Feb.  17),  and  declared  he  had  always  been  in 
favor  of  peace,  and  opposed  to  taxing  the  Amer- 
icans. He  introduced  two  bills:  one  renouncing, 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Parliament,  any  in- 
tention to  levy  taxes  in  America — conceding,  in 
substance,  the  whole  original  ground  of  dispute ; 
the  other  authorizing  the  appointment  of  fivo 
commissioners,  the  commanders  of  the  naval  and 
military  forces  to  be  two,  with  ample  powers  t<» 
treat  for  the  re-establislimeut  of  royal  authority. 
Meanwhile  David  Hartley,  an  opponent  of  the 
war,  was  sent  to  Paris  to  o]>en  negotiations  with 
the  American  commissioners  there.  The  war  had 
already  (1775-78)  cost  Great  Britain  more  than 
twenty  thousand  men,  |100,000,000  of  public  ex- 
penditure, aud  five  huudred  and  fifty  British 
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vcflsels,  chiefly  in  the  merchant  servicH,  cnpf  nred  eraie  Astioeiation  for  the  Uelitf  of  Maimed  Solikn. 

hy  American  crnisers,  worth  about  $12,000,0(10,  The  object  woh  to  supply  artificial  limbs  grntn- 

1ieHi<le8  a  loss  of  trade  with  America,  8U8i)eu8ion  it-ously  to  soldiers  who  had  loat  their  Datnral 

of  American  debts,  and  the  conliscntion  of  the  ones. 

,.roi,erty  of  An.eman  loyaliets     Added  to  all  confederate  Coiim>ia.ianen.    The  Confe.1- 

was  the  dauiror  ol  a  war  with  France.     Copies  ^     .                        *     *  »*     ^               ^    i  ■  i         v 

-.,                •!•   ..        1 -ii         •      1  •     A        •      •  erate  irovcrumont  at  Montgomery  (which  m*c) 

of  these  coucihatorv  i»in»  arrived  in  America  in  •   *    i  *.u                  •    •           *    -       ^     •*!  .i 

,,        . , ,,      r  A     '\',frtu\       ^  *.i    n              4.     i  appointed  three  coiiimissioners  to  treat  Wit h  the 

thomiddleof  April  (1778),  and  the  Congress  took  ^  *•       i                       «.                    •         x     •         r 

,.  ^         ./       ^         i\         -      ^,    *      ..  National  government  npon    vunons  tonics  of 

immediate  action  niM>n  them,  for  the  partisans  „*„,.?       *        i  r    ^i     ti     ^.i          i     *•    « 

^  ^,                            '               A*       •       •       1  A-  mutnal  interest,  and  for  the  "  settlement  of  all 

of  the  crown  were  very  active  in  circnlatini;  ..          r  i«                    x  i    *           -*i 

,,                      .,              lA             •**        r*i*  questions  of  dis.nirreement  between  the  ffovcm- 

them  among  the  people.     A  committee  of  that  ^      *    r  *i     tt   •*    i  o..  i.           i  ^i    ^    j^a?    #^ 

11        •..  .     1  ^1         •   11             1        1      I  ment  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  the  Con- 


i»ort  of  the  committeis  which  concluded  with  a  ,t,ci      /^    4.1     ii«.i   i.i             j       r         1         i- 

'       ,   ..                          1       1     «    1    1  1861.     On  the  11th  tliey  made  a  formal  anplica- 

resohitioii,  nimiiimouHlv  adopted,  denouncing  as  *.       *i          1              *    *r             m  •  1  •   *       • 

,               ,        '   .        Ill        1      Hi.  ^J'^"  through  a  senator  for  an  official  inter%*iew 

open  and  avowed  enemies  all  who  should  at-  wi   *i      o        «.          r  o.  i.        ¥-.            1     i*      1 

/      ^                 4    4.      *          1    1     1     •       i.1    *.  ^^*'^»  the  Secretary  of  State.     It  was  dec]ine«l, 

tempt  a  seiNirnte  treaty,  and  declaring  that  no  .  ,         4.1      1 0*1    It             *  a.    *!      o        * 

/.            ' ,      11,1    n     .*i                     •    •  ftini  on  the  13th  thev  sent  to  the  Secretary  a 

conterence  Hhonld  be  held  with  any  coniniiHsiou-  ,    ,                  .     ^.  '     .        1..  1   ^i            ^  ^V.^ 

*•!  *i     i>  •*•  1                 11 11     i'    *     -41  sealed  commuiiicntion,  in  which  they  set  forth 

ei-s  until  the  Britibh  armies  should  be  nrst  with-  .,        1  •     *     r  *!    •        •    •             1       1     1  ^i 

,                ^t     •    1          1            <•.!     IT   -A   1  04  4.  the  object  of  their  mission  and  asked  the  an- 

drawn,  or  the  independence  of  the  United  States  -   ^        *.    r            ij         i       ai           •!* 

,         1    I    »i  poiiitment  of  an  early  day  when  they  might  pw»- 

'  '^^^^  *  Kent  their  credentinls  to  the  President-     This 

Conciliatory    PropoBltion,    Lord    NoRxn's  first  attempt  of  the  so-called  "Confederate  States 

(1775).     In  the  midst  of  the  hot  debate  in  Par-  ,>f  America"  to  gain  a  recognition  of  «»vereigiitj 

liament  on  the  New  England  ReHtrnining  Bill,  for  the  Confederacy  failed,  for  the  administra- 

l44inl  North  astonished  the  king,  the  ministry,  tion  refused  to  m«eive  them  other  than  as  pri- 

and  the  nation  by  himself  bringing  forward  a  yate  citizens.     The  commissioners  urged  that 

ronciliatory  proposition,  not  unlike  that  offered  seven  states  had  exercised  "  the  inheriMit  right 

byChathainjiist  before  (Feb.  1),  which  required  of  secession,"  withdrawn  from  the  Union  and 

the  colonists  to  ackn(»wledge  the  supremacy  and  formed  a  confederacy,  and  claimed  the  right 

Kiiperint^nding  power  of  Parliament,  but  pro-  „f  „  foreign   power  to  bo  treated  aa  equals. 

vided  that  no  tax  should  over  be  levied  except  To  this  the  President,  through  the  Secretary 

by  the  constant  of  the  colonial  assemblies.     It !  (Mr.  Suward),  said  that  he  could  not  admit  that 

also  contained  a  provisicm  for  a  congress  of  the  ^.cession  was  possible,  that  any  states  wero  out 

colonies  to  vote,  at  the  time  of  making  this  ac-  of  the  Union;  that  the  "Con  federate  States  "were 

knowledgment,  a  free  grant  to  the  king  of  a  cer-  „ot  a  foivign  powtT;  and  that  he  could  not "  rec- 

tain  i»eri»etual  revenue,  to  be  place<l  at  the  dis-  ognize  them  as  diplomatic  agent*,  or  hold  con^ 

posal  of  Parliament.    All  the  assemblies  n-jecte<l  spondence  or  other  communication  with  them." 

the  proposition.     A  committee  of  the  Continen-  This  course  at  the  ont^t  gave  the  country  con- 

tal  Congress,  to  which  the  i>rop<mitioii  had  been  Mi)ncf^  in  the  firmness  and  wisilom  of  President 

referred,  made  a  report  (.Inly  31, 1775),  in  which  Lincoln.     The  commissi<mer8,  after  giving  the 

the  generally  nnsatisfactoiy  cliara(;ter  and  the  Secn»tary  of  KStato  a  lecture,  returned  home, 

unsafe  vagueness  of  the  ministerial  ofl'er  were  ApHl  U   1861. 

fully  exposed.     The  Congress  accepted  the  re- 

lM»rt,  and  published  it  to  the  world.  Confederate  CongFesa.  Acts  of  (1861).    Jef- 

^           J      /o      »     •     ^          -,  n          ,x  ft^rson  Davis  called  the  Confederate  CongresH  to 

Concord.     (Svc.  Ijexington  and  Concord. )  i  ^      4.  \t     *,     ^             a    .-i.intcM-r   m    *. 

^                  •'                             -'  assemble  at  Montgomery  on  April  29,  Idbl.   Tliat 

Coneatoga,  Massacrk  of  Indians  at.     (See  i„,ay  pass«*d  (May  9)  an  act  of  tiftwn  sections 

Paxton  lioijH.)  recognizing  the  existence  of  war  between  the 

Confederate  Association  for  the  Relief  of  I'liittMl  Statics  an<l  the  Confederate  State's,  and 

Maimed  Soldiers.    While  the  loyal  people  wore  concerning   the   c(mimis.Mioning    of  privateors. 

earrying  on  the  benevolent  work  of  the  United  The.   preamble  declared  that  the  Confu«lerate 

States    Sanitary    ami    (.'hristian    Commissions  States   had   made  earnest  efforts   to  ost^iblish 

Mvhich  see)  tor  the  benefit  of  the  Union  s(»ldiers,  friendly  relations  l>etween  themselves  and  tfa« 

similar  efforts,  though  not  «)ii  so  grand  a  seah^  United  States,  but  the  latter  had  refuses!  and 

were  )Mit  forth  by  the  benevolent  minded  in  thc^  had  piv]mred  to  make  war  n]M)n  the  former  and 

slave-labor  states  for  the  benefit  of  the  Confed-  blockade  its  ports.     Such  being  the  case,  they 

erate  soldiers.     They  labored  in  the  good  work  <h'elared  that  war  exist4*d  between   "the  two 

most  zealously  (especially  the  women),  to  the  govtanments."     They  authorized   the   "  Presi- 

extent  of  their  ability,  and  conferred  vast  bene-  dent  of  the   Confederate  States"  to  use  their 

fits  n))oii  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of  the  whole  land  and  naval  force  to  meet  "the  war 

(Nnifederate  Army.    We  have  no  special  reports  thus  ctnnmenced,"  and  t-o  issue  Ciminiissions  to 

of  the  result  of  their  labors,  but  we  know  that  ]»rivateers  under  the  seal  of  the  Confeilerate 


they  were  agn*at  blessing  to  the  n'cii)ieiits  of  the 
kindly  care  of  the  matnnis  and  maidens  of  the 
ntbf     Among  the  yariety  <»f  organizations  for 
volant  purposes  was  one  called  The  Confed- 


States.  (See  Seal  of  the  Confederal  StaUm.)  The 
tenth  section  of  the  act  offentd  a  bounty  of  fSO 
for  each  person  who  might  be  on  boanl  any 
armed  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to  tho  United 
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StattM,  at  tlie  coiuiiieiicenieiit  ufau  eligHgenieiit, 
wbicb  dhoiild  be  biinieil,  diiiik,  or  d<wtru,vetl  by 
aay  vemel  commiBniwiieil  Bti  u  (itivateer,  of  eijiial 
<ir  ilifrriur  furcn.  Tliey  iiIko  uffelvtl  a  boiilily  uf 
tSS  for  every  iiiiaouer  oaiitiirecl  by  ii  privatcei 
mid  ileliveml  to  an  agent  of  tlio  "  Coiifed- 
i^mcj-"  DiivU  liail  nul  waited  fur  tliia  l(^gal 
Haiietinn,  lint  iMiiod  cuaiiiiiiwioiia  fur  [irivat««n 
ininMHiiub-ly  sdor  Iiih  pi-uvluiuutiuu,  Aiiril  17. 
(tiee  Dav'u'i  ProclttntalioK.) 

C(Hited«nite  ConBcrlptiona.  In  1HG2  the 
Coiifeiltrute  CJonKreM  »iith(>riEe<l  tie  ProsideDt 
to  call  uiit  nil  able-b(Mli<xl  {lerMiiis  betwtfea  tbi 
n^M  of  ulKliteeii  and  forty-Hve  to  serve  in  thi 
oriuy.  Alter  the  fall  of  VicksUnr);;  anil  the  dia- 
Bifter  at  UettyHbiirg  the  volunteer  uulintmeiitg 
wen  few,  and  DaviH  found  it  difficult  to  recmit 
iiU  abattured  onnieii,  for  ttiere  wna  geneml  dii 
iwiiT«gemeiit,  ami  uo  iHnitities  were  otfered.  S 
the  C>nire<leiBt«  Kovemmeut  took  meaHuieB  t 
force  men  into  the  army,  and  appointed  amenta 
ill  Bvory  county  to  Heizu  BtippUea,  if  iieceiwary, 
f«r  the  iiHD  of  ttie  ai-uiy ;  aud  at  about  the  cluiw 
»f  IB63  the  Confederate  CorigrcM  pBUxed  ai 
tiBurdiiiary  act,  which  declared  "every  white 
laan  iu  the  Confederacy,  between  tiio  ages  of 
eigliteun  and  furty-five  yearn,  to  be  in  the  uiilj- 
tary  anrvice  and  snbject  to  the  articles  of  war 
Olid  uiiiilary  discipline  and  penalties ;  anil  that 
npoii  failure  to  report  fur  duty  ut  a  luilitary  sla- 
tiou  within  a  ccrtiiiu  time,  h<i  wonld  be  liable 
to  tbe  iHinuliy  of  deatb  us  a  deserter." 

Confedonta  Conatltutloii,  Tiik,  whs  ratified 
by  a  slate  convention  in  Alabinn^  Marcii  ]3, 
.  Idftl ;  liy  the  state  cunveiitioii  of  Ouor);iii  on  the 
16th;  by  l^misiana  on  the  tilst;  by  Texas  on 
liiti  "SMt ;  by  Mississippi  on  the  3Uth,  aud  by 
thtiith  Candida  on  April  5th. 

ConfeJwate  DtploauUo  Agent*.  As  sonu 
as  JelTerson  Davis  was  seuti'd  in  (lie  (ircHidentinl 
cliair  (see  IiiaiigiiralioH  of  Itaeiit)  uiiil  tiie  leagne 
liad  asannieil  a  national  chnnicter,  lie  seiitconi- 
niissioners  t»  Eiin>iie  to  secnre  formal  reeog- 
nilioii  by,  and  make  conituerciat  regnlutiuus 
witli,  tbe  Ipoiling  gi>vcniiuents  there.  These 
ctnnmiHHionerH  w«re  W,  L.  Yuncey,  of  Alabama ; 
P.  A.  Rust,  of  Lonisiatia ;  A.  Dndley  Mann,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  T.  Bniier  King,  of  Georgia.  Yancey, 
who  lacked  abont  every  reqnisile  uf  a  itlates- 
uiau,  bnt  who  conld  Hit  with  wild  jinssion  no 
excitable  iHi]HiIace  at  home,  woa  sent  to  Bug- 
land.  Rnst,  a  Fnmchmau,who  had  emigrated  to 
L^iDiitiana  in  early  life,  married  a  wmiian  of  for- 
tune, and  reached  a  seat  on  the  beucb  of  tbe 
SnprenieConrtofthatBtale,  was  sent  to  France. 
ltaiiii,adnll  statistidati  of  iniMlerate  ability,  was 
sent  to  Holland ;  and  King,  an  extensive  slave- 
holder uint  farmer,  was  srnt  to  Belginni.  They 
eotitd  not  inspire  the  cimtidence  of  the  nilers 
aud  statesmen  of  Europe,  either  in  Iho  Justice 
or  the  ultimate  succeHM  uf  their  cause.  They 
wandered  about,  seeking  in  vain  for  willing 
liateiirn  to  their  tales  of  woe  aud  promiiw,  in 
di|il«mallo  circles,  and  finally  ubandoneil  the 
■nisHbui,  to  the  relief  of  those  who  bad  become 
WAkried  by  their  importunities. 

>  (1H6I).      The  cou- 


gressat  Hon tgomery  found  it  necessary  to  ha\'e 
money  to  curry  on  a  war  agaiust  the  Union,  tjo, 
abandouiug  the  dream  of  free-trade  in  which 
maiiy  had  indulged,  and  which  it  was  belleveil 
would  bring  to  their  doors  the  lilxuries  of  the 
world,  they  proposed  tori  If  laws,  and  even  wont 
BO  far  as  to  propose  an  esiiort  duly  on  the  great 
staple,  cotton,  on  whose  supposed  regsl  power 
they  couUrleutly  leaned  fur  support.  "  I  appre- 
heud,"  said  Cobb,  who  proposed  the  Iast-nauic<) 
measure,  "  tbnt  we  are  conscious  of  tlie  (Hiwer 
we  hold  in  our  hands,  by  reaaou  of  our  pruducing 
that  staple  so  necessary  to  the  world.  I  doubt 
not  that  {lower  will  exert  nn  influence  mighlier 
thnu  armies  or  navies.  We  know  that  by  uii 
embargo  we  conld  soon  ploco  not  only  the  Uuiied 
States,  bnt  many  of  the  European  powera,  under 
the  necessity  of  electing  betweeu  such  a  recog- 
nition of  our  independence  as  we  require,  ur  do- 
mestic reviilsitniH  at  home. "  They  issued  bonds 
iu  February,  1S6I,  bnt  fulled  te  ttnd  custciniers 
for  them.  Iu  May  the  "Congress"  gave  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  itiiicretiouary  power  to 
issue,  ill  lieu  of  bonds,  (20,000,000  in  treasury 
notes,  not  bearing  interest,  iu  denomination n 
of  not  less  than  ^i,  to  '*  be  receivable  in  pay- 
ment of  all  debts  ur  taxes  due  to  the  C«nfe<l- 
erute  States,  except  the  export  duty  on  cotton 
ur  iu  exchange  fur  buuils  authorized  to  be  is- 
snetl."  These  notes  were  niaile  payable  in 
s|iecic  at  tbe  eud  of  two  years  from  the  dato 
uf  their  Issue.  Another  scheme  was  set  furth 
iu  an  act  approved  May  31,  which  forbade  debt- 
oi-s  lo  individuals  or  curporutiuus  in  the  free- 
labor  states  from  making  paynieuts  of  the  same 
"  to  their  respective  creditors,  or  their  agents 
or  assigtiees,  during  the  existing  war,"  bnt  to 
pay  the  amount  of  their  inilebtedness  "Into  tbe 
treasury  of  the  Confederate  States,  in  specie  or 
treasury  notes,  and  receive  fur  the  same  the 
treasurer's  certificate,"  these  cerlilicales  to  be 
redeemable  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  res- 
toration uf  jicace,  iu  siiecie  or  its  equivalent.  It 
was  estimated  that  the  amount  due  by  men  in 
the  "  Confederate  States  "  to  dealers  in  the  fi-ee- 
labor  states  ut  that  time  was  abont  9200,000,- 
000.  All  honorable  men  refused  to  countenance 
this  scheme  of  villany,  aud  rcfiained  from  re- 
porting their  indebtedness,  but  took  every  o^t- 
portunity  to  liquidate  the  claims  of  Korthern 
credilurs.  This  notable  scheme  failed  to  put 
much  money  in  the  treasury  of  the  Coufederatti 
Slates.  Then  anuther  si^bi'me  was  planned  Ui 
raise  money.  Cotton  wns  made  the  main  basis 
for  the  credit  of  bonds  issued  liy  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  They  secured  very  little  money 
from  this  siTurce,  but  got  from  the  jirudncers  al- 
most every  thing  retiuii-ed  for  the  coiisnmiition  of 
their  armies,  for  a  while.  The  plan  was  for  Iho 
planters  Iu  subscribe  fur  the  use  of  the  goveni- 
iiieiit  a  certain  sum  of  money  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  certain  unmlier  of  liales  of  cotton, 
when  sold,  the  planter  being  allowed  to  retain 
the  custody  of  his  cotton  aud  the  right  tuchoosu 
his  time  for  its  sale.  When  sidd,  he  receiveil  tlui 
amount  of  his  subscription  in  Imudsof  IheCun- 
fedoracy.  The  people  bud  little  faith  in  these 
bonds,  but  were  willing  to  invest  iu  theiu  the 
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of  tliia  HobBDriptinn  to  tbo  ktnotink 
of  over  (15,000,000  nan  dlapanl 
uf  ill  Eimipe,  clitefly  iu  EiigkuiL 
(Sec  Cotton  Loan.) 

CoaftdetBta  OovamiiMat  at 
Rlohmoud.  NotwltbotaiidiiiK 
ti'i>o|m  were  potiriiig  [iitu  Wuli- 
iitgtiiTi  fur  tlie  ilefi'iicv  iif  (Ih> 
g«  veni  men  t ,  tbti  CuDfedenien  frit 
GiTiiMeiit  tbat  tbcj  would  jotlMi 
alile  to  Mice  the  c«plt*1.  Tlicir 
{j^vcnimf lit  wM  reinoved  from 
Himl^Dinpry  to  Dicbmuud  (May 
SI,  1«61>,  tbat  it  niifcbt  be  unar 
tlie  theAtreof  nperatl<i»i>Bxaiii«l 
tlie  National  cni>i(iii.  Tbey  tlmi 
tiad  forty  thuniuiiid  troojM  in  tin 
tlcltl,  of  wboni  atraiit  tweiity-fiv> 
thniMand  vera  con cciil rating  in 
Vir;;iiiia.  They  bud  Hout  agentu 
nbniail  to  srek  nid  and  rrcngni- 
tioii  fnini  foreign  goreriimenlii; 


had 


.  pn- 


depredate  ud  the  coiu- 
nitrce  of  the  United  States;  bad 
extingnishctl  the  liglits  of  om 
hundred  and  thirty -one  light- 
hiinmvnn  tlie  ciuwt  brtncvn  Cngie 
Henry,  Vs.,  and  the  Bio  Grande. 
Texan;  enliited  actively  ia  tlinir 
revnlnliniiary  tchcniee  tha  gnv- 
crnoTH  i)f  thirliwn  staltia;  and  in- 
Hiinixtiun  bad  assumed  the  cbor- 
actcr  of  rebetlioii,  >'««linK  c«ii- 
lUk'nt  of  noon  orciipyinK  the  Nn- 
tionul  capital,  tlioVice-Piviiideiit 
of  thu  Confederacy  (A.  II.  8te- 
)ihi'nH)it.iitI  in  aspfech  at  Atlanta, 
(;.i.(May!Cl,lS>l),aft«rrBfenin|E 
to  tliuuccniiation  of  (ho  copiul 
by  loyiil  Hdldirry:  "Thuir  filtliy 
ii)io1iation  (if  the  public  bnildinga 
id  the  works  of  art  ut  the  capi- 


tal, u 


\  thd 


prepoi 


mir[ilns  of  llieir  {vriHliictidiiii  nliii-li  tliey  onnld 

not  »ell.      The  Secn-tai'y  uf  the  Tn'Hsnry  an- 

■^HOueBtl  in  July  that  snbHcrlidions  to  the  cot- 

|iHj|tau  MBoui)t«d  to  uver  t&0,UOO,000.    BundN 


Kiroy  tliem,  are  strong  evideucca 
Ut  my  mind  that  tlniy  do  not  iu- 
l<  lid  to  butd  in  defriHl  that  place, 
hnt  to  abandon  it,  a^er  hariitg 
dutpoik-d  and  lanl  it  i»  niina. 
I  et  them  ilcstroy  it.  savage-like. 
It  tbi  \  will  We  will  rebuild  it ; 
we  mil  tnakethnstrnctureBmnra 
gloiions  Phipnii  like,  new  and 
nion  HiibBtnntlal  ti(riiclnrt>s  will 
rim  tiomilauslies  Plant«danew, 
nniWllieauiipice8ofouran]ierior 
iiiBtitnlions  itnilllneandfloni- 
ihIi  tliron)(liont  all  Bgce." 

Confederate  OoverniiittB^ 

Fi  lOHT  ot  (1865)  IA  liile  ilie  in- 
habitants of  RicbnioiKl,  the  CnU' 
fnlrrate  capiljl,  were  at  tfarir  !•• 
npectivo  pincea  of  wombip  (Snn- 
ilnv.  April  3,  It$G5),  tbo  fearfiil  message  fnnn 
1^',  '-My  liiK'H  nro  bii>ken  in  three  placra; 
Kirbnioiid  niiiHt  bo  evacuated  thin  eTening." 
rcuchcil  tbe  doomed  city.     JeBiuaoo  Cttvi^ 
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Presiileut  of  tlia  CoDrMtenicy,  waa  at  St.  Paul's 
(EpiHCopal)  Churcli,  when  tbe  mesMge  nos  put 
■D  his  hauda  by  Culoiiol  Tnylomooil.  Hn  im- 
meiUately  left  tbe  cliiirch.  Tliere  wns  a  deep 
Mid  painful  aileuce  fur  a  ninnwiit,  wlipii  tile  r«- 
liftioiiB  aervicsa  were  aluxed  aud  tbe  ri«tor  (Dr. 
MiDDegercMle)  dinniliised  the  curiftresatiuii,  after 
giving  notice  Ibat  Geiienil  Ewell,  tbe  coni- 
niander  iu  Kiclimoiiil,  deHin-it  tbe  liicnl  forces  to 
lunenililo  at  three  n'cliick  P.M.  The  SecreUr; 
»r  State  (Benjamin),  liciilK  a  Jew,  was  not  at 
rhiircb ;  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy  (Mallory),  a 
Riimsn  Catbulic,  wait  at  mass,  in  St.  Peter's' 
CBtltedral ;  tbe  Secretary  of  tbo  Tn-aatiry  (Treii- 
bolni)  wax  sick ;  the  PniitinaitteT-geiienil  (Rea- 
Xmn)  WMH  at  Dr.  Petrie'H  Baptixt  Church;  and 
the  Secretary  nf  War  (Breckii iridic)  was  at  Dr. 
Dutican's  Chnrcb.  The  inhabitauts  of  tbe  city 
were  krpt  in  llie  iniist  painful  suspeuse  fur 
hoiirB,  for  minor  was  busy.  The  government 
WOK  as  Hileiit  an  the  Sphinx.  Towards  eveuiag 
wagous  were  1on<led  at  tlie  departineiits  and 
driven  to  tbe  statioiiB  of  Iho  Danville  Kailnay, 
preparatory  to  the  fli;;ht  of  tbe  goveriinietit  offl- 
r«rs.  At  eiglit  o'cloek  in  tbe  evening  Presiileiit 
Davis  Ivtt  the  city  by  railway,  lakiug  witb  bim 
borstts  anil  carria)^B  to  iii>e  ill  case  tbe  road 
shonld  be  inlerrnptetl,  declaring  tbat  be  would  I 
not  give  np  Ibe  siniggle,  but  would  make  otber. 
KlTorta  to  sustain  tbe  cause.  At  nine  o'clock  tbe 
Virginia  Legislature  flmt  from  tbe  city.  Tbe 
CiMifederaie  Congress  had  alreaily  departed;  and 
all  that  remained  of  tbo  government  in  Rich- 
mond at  midnight  was  the  War  Department, 
represented  by  Major  Melton.  Tbn  gold  of  tbo 
Louisiana  l>aiiks  that  bad  been  sent  to  Rich- 
inoixl  fnr  safe-keciiing,  and  tbat  of  the  Kieh- 
tnond  banks,  was  sent  away  by  the  Dnnville 
Kailway  early  in  the  day.  Tlie  Conffdrrate  gov- 
oninieiit  batteil  in  its  flight  at  Dnnville,  whet« 
■11  Attempt  was  made  at  reorgiinixatiuu,  to  con- 
tliine  the  conteat  "so  long  as  there  was  a  man 
l«ft  in  tbe  Cinifederacy."  On  hearing  of  the 
Hnrrender  of  Lee,  they  fled  Stum  Danville  to 
Dreenslioniugb,  N.  C.,  and  made  their  ofHciiil 
residence  in  a  railrnnd  carriage,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  15lh,  when,  it  lieing  seen  that 
the  surrender  of  Johnston  was  inevitable,  they 
again  took  flight  on  liorses  and  in  an)bulanc('>B 
fiirCharlotte.for  the  railway  was  crippleil.  (See 
AbmrnON'*  Raid.)  Tliere  Davis  projHiHnl  to  es- 
labtish  tbe  future  capital  of  the  Confederacy. 
Tbe  snnvnder  of  Johnstim  caused  the  Confeil- 
erscy  to  vaiiiah  into  nothingness.  Tbe  fugitive 
leaders  of  tlit>  government  now  took  flight  again 
on  horseback,  escorted  by  two  thonsiiud  cavalry. 
They  turned  their  faces  towards  the  Gil  If  ofMei- 
icn,  for  the  way  to  Mississippi  and  Texas  waa 
barred.  At  Chnrtol te,  George  Davis,  tlie  Coiifetl- 
srate  attorney -general,  resigned  his  ofllce;  Tren- 
liolm  gave  up  the  secretaryship  of  the  treasury 
on  the 'l>anks  nf  the  Catawba,  wbire  Poslmas- 
ler-generul  Beagau,  having  no  further  ofHcial 
bnsiness  to  trausnct.  took  Trenholm's  place. 
ThB  flight  continued  Gnlfwanl.  the  escort  con- 
Manlly  diminishing.  At  AVaxbiiigton,  Ga.,  the 
mt  of  Davis's  cabinet  deserted  him,  only  Rea- 
gMi  renuiniiig  fUthful.     Uallory,  the  Secre- 


tary of  tbe  Navy,doiiblfiil  whether  bis  official 
serviccH  would  be  needed  on  tiio  Gulf,  fled,  with 
Wigfull  (which  see),  to  L»  Orauge,  where  h« 
met  bis  family  and  waa  BiibHeqnently  arrested ; 
and  Benjamin  fled  to  England.  Davis's  family 
had  occomiianied  bim  front  Danville  to  AVash- 
ingtoii ;  now,  fur  prudential  reoMins,  Ibey  sepa- 
rated, but  were  soon  reunited ;  and  near  Irwitlit- 
ville,  the  capital  of  Irwin  County,  Ga.,  thnnt 
uiiles  south  from  Mhcoii,  Davis  was  arresli-d  l>y 
National  cavalry  on  tbe  mnniiug  of  May  11, 
lass,  and  taken  a  prisoner  tu  Furtrcss  Monroe. 
(See  Davii,  Arrat  of.) 

Confederate  Oovenunent,  Prf.paiutions  op 
POK  FuuHT.  Presideut  Davis  and  bis  colleagnes 
weresotboronsjhly  alarmed  when  tbe  Nationals 
were  approaching  Kiubmoud  by  laud  and  water 
in  May,  lB6a,  tbat  they  made  jirepurations  tu  fly 
into  Sontb  Carolina.  The  archives  cif  the  gov- 
ernment were  sent  to  Lynchburg  aud  Columbia. 
Tlie  railway  tracks  over  tbe  bridges  were  cov- 
ered with  plank  to  facilitate  the  jiassage  of  ar- 
tillery. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  a 
s|>ecial  train,  the  steam  of  the  locomotive  ami- 
tiuuatly  lip,  ready  fur  flight.  DisgiiHtrd  and 
alarmed  at  this  cowardice  of  the  civil  leadorsuf 
',  the  LcgJKlatnre  of  Virginia,  then  in 
session,  i>asMd  resolutions  (May  14,  IS^)  call- 
ing upon  the  Kovemment  of  tbe  Confeilerate 
Slates  to  defi^nd  Rii'bmonil  at  alt  hazards,  and 
resolved,  wiih  a  chrarness  tbat  depriveil  the 
trembling  executive  and  bis  associates  of  every 
excuse  but  fear,  that  the  "  Presiilont  bo  assured 
tbat  whatever  destrnction  or  loss  of  propi;rIy  of 
tbe  state  or  individuals  shall  thereby  result,  will 
be  cheerfully  submit  toil  tu."  It  is  lielieved  that 
this  action  was  inspired  by  General  Juseph  E. 
Johnston.  But  for  this,  the  members  of  the 
civil  government  wuuld  have  been  seen  flylug 
to  Sinith  Carolina  fur  personal  safety. 

Confederate  Oovenunent  Seat  A  seal  is  a 
symbol  of  sovereignty  within  certain  iHinnds. 
On  April  30,  IHSt.  a  joint  rpsolnlion  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  " Cuiifedurate  States  of  America" 


liecame  a  law  for  tbe  establlsbmeut  of  a  seal, 
declaring  that  it  should  "eonsi«t  of  u  device 
^presenting  an  e<|uestrian  jxirtrait  of  Wasb- 
inglon  (after  tbo  statne  which  snmionnts  bin 
monnmeut  at  Richmond)  snrronniled  with  a 
wieath  composed  of  the  piluciiial  agricultural 
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1>nHl>u-tii  of  IliK  l'imtV'iK'1'nr.v     <uir<>li.  txliix-co.  Kii-1>iiii>l 

HiiKiir- r.  <-iini.  wliciil,  iiiiil  lii^i-  iiikI  liiiviiiK  wasm-tit 

jroiiml  tin  maiKi"  tliHWontx,  "TitK  CiiKtrKKKIi-  rrai-li  Hi 

ATK    STATKIi    (IK    AMKIEMA.   FKB.  «.  WK  "    Itlll-  Cullfill.-l 

ilnhi  <>r  llin  iitliibhHliiiii'iit   of  ilic  iHTDiiiiiviir  iiifoniii 

i;iiv('riimi'iii  I,  wirli    tlii'   iiinirn  "  Ihii    ViHiliri;"  lisli-rui' 

S<Km  ul'ti-r  rl«-  |iiisHii;i<>  of  lliM  liiH.  tIk'  <%>iifr<I-  M-iil  \v» 

1-r.ili;  iSi-crt'tiiry  ufKiiiic  i.l.  ]'.  ll.-i>J;imiii|  wniti-  nion  i-vi 
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i-HKitivnl  ill  iHiliil  ailvrt.   It 
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Kin,  III) 


tlie  way  u 

mild  until  iiUiiit  tile  tiuw  wlicii  tbr 
nicy  niiH  Iiiiikoii  up.  Tlio  writer  wm 
il  liy  llu>  iittiinicy-ti^iierul  uf  tliv  Cou- 
-iit  llie  tiiiiuiif  il«  iliHMiliiliiiii,  tint  ih 
N  iii-vcr  iiwil— nil  t'liiifiilrnite  ckiiiiiiii^ 
:i'  l>on'  iliis  eiiibliMii  of  Huveri'ijpil}'.    ii. 
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pnHsvRBioii  of  T,  J.  Pirkftl. 
of  the  C'ciiifiilvrjr.k 
M<'\ii'<i.  TliH  I'liKinviiiR  on  [liijto  287  is  uIkmiI 
iirili<'si»>..rt1ii^i>nKliiul. 
Confederate  Kavy  (IHtil).  Tlio  "  Cuiifiilpr 
.■  SdLl.H"  liii-ki'il  Ihu  iiih'i-niiily  im.l  itkill  w 
iisLnii-l  vfSafU  of  wur,  but,  by  tli«  vurly  wiciii* 


COBFEDEBATE  FRITATEER8  a 

Is  belonging  to  tli«  IJntleil  Statea  anil  by 
pnrchuse,  they  liwl  several  urnioil  veaHelH  ut  tiea. 
Tliey  bad  appropriHted  tii  their  use  nix  United 
Stut«  reveuLie  ciiltent,  wbicb  wem  ftLtetl  up  m 
Itrivateers,  and  pnrcbuseii  aiiit  &tt«d  out  about 
»  dozen  otben.  Tile  lint  »f  the  prnvhiuwd  ves- 
mIs  Wiw  named  tbe  Ladji  I)ati»,  iu  bniior.of  (lie 
wife  of  Jetl'etsoii  Davia.  Slio  was  anued  witli 
M-poundeni  and  placed  uudiir  tli«  coniiiiaiid  of 
Lieiiteuant  T.  B.  Huger,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  wlio  had  deserted  bin  flag.  Tins  wan  the 
beghiuiug  of  the  "  Cim federate  8tut«ti"  Navy, 
wliich  never  uMiimed  formidiihle  prnpucti»iiH 
antil  sh>|i«  built,  arrae<l,  aii<l  iiiaiined  iu  Uritisb 
ports  nere  |ierini(t«il  to  enter  tlie  Confederate 
MTvice.  The  Confederacy  had  ougraveil  in  Eng- 
land a  very  fine  naval  comiiiiiHinn,  which  wa« 
giv<>ti  to  the  comniandeni  of  all  their  venaelB.  It 
wo*  luncb  HiiiHti'ior  in  artistic  eiu?cntion  to  the 
cnminisitiiinit  issued  to  National  naval  ofDcerH. 
Our  i^ugiuviug  is  a,  porfect  fac-Hiniile  of  it,  a  little 
less  tbiiu  one  third  the  aize  of  the  original.  It 
was  printed  on  elegant  vellnm.  The  H]>ace  with- 
in tbe  wreath  covering;  Ihn  trophies  at  the  but- 
loin  was  tbe  place  of  the  seal. 

Confedwate  Prlvateera.  The  Cnnfederate 
CflngrKBH  n'HiiIved  (February,  I8(i8}  t^i  prowcnte 
the  war  with  vii^or.  Before  the  eliwe  of  July 
following  they  had  more  than  twenty  veNsels 
atloat  ax  privateers  to  depredalo  npnn  American 
connnerce,  auil  bod  destniyed  uiillionsiif  dollars' 
worth  of  proiierty.  At  the  Hint,  the  must  for- 
midable of  thwtt)  were  the  XatkrilU  and  Sumter. 


TliB  former  was  a  nide-wlieel  wteamer,  cnrrlpd  a 
crew  of  eighty  men,  and  was  armed  with  two 
long  I9-pinind  ritled  cannons.  She  was  de- 
almypd  (Feb.  Sg,  11362)  by  the  Montaiik,  Captain 
Wonlen,  in  the  OKeechec  Itiver.  The  career  uf 
the  Slimier  was  also  Hhort,  bnt  ninch  more  active 
and  destrnrtive.  She  bud  a  cn-w  of  sixty-five 
men  au<l  twenty-live  niarineH,  and  wan  heavily 
Mined.  ShehadvnntheliUH^kadcnt  the  month 
of  tlte  MisHixxippi  River  (Jan.  30,  1861),  ran 
amang  the  West  India  iHlanils,  making  many 
prize*  of  vessels  bearing  tbe  American  Hag,  anil 
beeame  the  terror  of  the  Ainerlraii  iiierehunt 
service,  skilfnlly  elnding  National  vessels  of 
war  sent  ont  to  capture  her.  She  cnwsed  the 
AClBDIie,  and,  at  tbe  close  of  1«6I,  was  com- 
iwlled  to  MMtk  the  Kbelter  of  friendly  Britlxb 
gaiw  at  Gibraltar.  Thero  she  was  watched  by 
1,-19 
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tbe  T¥Kiarora,  United  States  Navy,  and  wassold 
early  in  186*^.  Mr.  Lnirvl,  a  afaiji-butlder  at  Liv- 
erpool and  a  menilier  of  the  British  Parliament, 
contractcil  to  build  tea-rovers  for  the  Coiifeder- 
atee.  The  first  of  his  prmlucticin  that  went  to 
sea  was  the  (hela.  Mr.  Adams,  the  American 
Minister,  called  the  attention  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  the  matter  (Fob.  It^  1(^),  bnt  noth- 
ing was  done.  She  went  to  a  British  port  of 
the  Bahamas,  and  run  the  blockade  at  Mobile, 
under  British  colors,  with  a  valuable  cargo. 
Her  name  was  cliungeil  to  Florida,  and  she  was 
place<l  in  charge  uf  a  late  ofllcer  of  the  United 
Status  Navj'  (John  NhwIbikI  &Iafflt),  and  again 
went  to  sen  in  Decemlier.  The  Florid  hoveieil 
most  of  the  time  oR'  the  Ameriean  coast,  closely 
watched,  everywhere  leaving  a  track  of  desola- 
tion behind  her.  She  ran  down  to  the  coast  of 
South  America,  and,  alarmed  at  the  ]>reseuce  of 
B  National  vessel  of  war,  ran  in  among  the  Bra- 
zilian fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Bahia.  Captain  Col- 
linR,orthe  irachiiw(t,ranin(Oct.7,  ie64},boanl 
ed  the  Florida,  Inshed  her  to  his  vessel,  and  boru 
ber  to  Hampton  Roods,  Vn.,  whi^re  she  was  snnk. 
The  most  fauitms  of  the  Anghi-Coiifederate  vea- 
sels  was  the  Alabataa,  built  by  Laird  and  com- 
manded by  Raphael  Soninies,  who  had  been  cap- 
tain of  the  Samifr,  Her  carver  is  elsewhere  n- 
lated.  {8i>e  Alabama.)  Thecareerof theSiMmi- 
ttoah,  another  Anglo-Confederate  privateer,  was 
largely  in  the  Indian,  Sonthem,  niul  Paciac 
oceans,  plundering  and  destroying  American  ves- 
sels. On  the  honlers  of  the  Frozen  ocean,  near 
Behring's  Strait,  she  nttende<l  a  convention  of 
Ameriean  whaling  ships  (June  38,  IflGS)  without 
being  snspecled,  us  she  bore  the  L'nitetl  Statea 
flag.  Suddeuly  she  revealed  ber  charsct'Cr, 
and  before  evening  she  had  uiade  prixes  of  ten 
whalers,  of  which  eight  w  ere  burned  iu  a  group 
liefore  midnight.  It  whs 
the  last  act  in  the  drama 
of  the  Civil  War.  Her 
enminander,  infominl  ii 
the  close  of  the  war,saile 
for  England,  gave  np  the  | 
vessel  to  u  British  v 
ship  as  a  prize,  and  made  ' 
liinisolf  rich  by  pocketing 
the  money  that  beluugeil 
to  his  ooTupaidona.  His 
nnuie  was  James  L.  Wad- 
dell,  and  he  bore  a  com- 
mission from  the  ConfiHl- 
erate  8i>cretar.T  of  the 
Navy.  The  Shenaiidaah 
was  a  Clyde-built  steam- 
er, long  and  rakish,  of 
seven  hnndredand  ninety 
Ions  burden.  She  wns 
manned,  says  her  his- 
torian (C.  E.  Hunt),  by 
"  Southern  gentlemen." 
Against  the  sending  out 
of  all  these  vesM.ds  Mr. 
Adams  protested  ill  vain, 
Coofederata  Rosatta 
and  Badge.  Tlie  n 
sctte  WHS  uiade  of  bk 
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satin  ribbon,  HniTounding  a  disk  containing  two 
cin^les,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  portrait  of 
JeffiMTjon  Davis.  On  one  were  the  words,  **  Our 
FiHST  Presidknt.  Thk  Right  Man  in  tiik 
Right  Pij^ck."  On  the  other  were  seven  stars 
and  the  name  of  Jkfkerson  Davis.  Attached 
to  tliis  was  a  badge  of  white  Mitin,  ou  which 
was  printtid,  in  proper  colors,  the  **  Confeder- 
ate "  Hag.  Owv  it  wt'io  the  words, "  Thk  South 
Forever.  Southern  Confederation."  IJe- 
low  it  were  the  wends  "Jeff.  Davi«,  President; 
A.  H.  Stephens,  Vice-President."  (See  Secesaion 
Cockade.) 

Confederate  States  CongreBS^  Third  Ses- 
sion OF  the.  The  government  of  tlie  Confed- 
erate States  was  transferred  from  Montgomery 
to  Richmond,  and  there  the  third  session  was 
opened  at  noon,  Jnly  20,  1801.  The  members 
were  called  to  onler  by  Howell  Cobb.  Presi- 
dent Davis,  in  his  message,  congratulated  his 
associates  on  the  ac^eession  of  states  to  the 
league;  declared  that  the  Natitmal  government 
luid  revealed  its  intention  to  make  the  war  one 
of  subjugation  ;  that  the  Confederates  liad  not 
beguu  the  war;  that  tlie  Confederacy  was  "a 
great  and  powerful  nation  ;"  that  their  nathm* 
ality  had  been  recognized  1)y  the  cstabliKlinient 
of  "blockades  bv  sea  and  land;"  and  that  the 
National  government  had  re]>udiated  the  idea 
«>f  the  Confeilerates  being  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  by  nmkiiig  war  upon  them  **  with  a  sav- 
age ferocity  unknown  to  modern  civilization." 
He  charged  that  *'  rapine  and  i>lnnder"  was  the 
rule  of  the  loyal  soldiers;  that  they  plundered 
and  d**''itn)yed  private  houses;  that  they  made 
special  war  on  women  and  children  by  dej>riv- 
ing  them  of  the  means  of  ])rocuring  medicines, 
and  that  they  had  ooinmitted  outrages  on  de- 
fenceless women.  The  Congress  passed  an  act 
(Aug.  H,  1H(U)  which  authorized  the  banishment 
from  the  limits  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
every  masculine  citizen  of  the  Uniteil  States 
(with  some  exceptions  named)  over  fourteen 
y«*ars  of  age  who  ackn(»wledged  its  authority. 
The  couits  were  authorized  to  arrest  all  Union 
men  who  did  not  proclaim  their  allegiance  to 
the  C<mfederaey  or  leave  its  limits  within  forty 
days,  and  to  tn-at  them  as  "alien  enemies." 
Anotlntr  act  authorized  the  confiscation  of  every 
species  o(  j)roperty  of  kucIi  "alien  enemies,"  or 
absent  citizens  of  the  United  States,  with  ex- 
ceptions already  allinled  to  (citizens  of  slave- 
labor  states  yet  in  the  I'nion).  Measures  for 
the  increasi^  and  oflicering  of  the  army  and 
navy  and  for  extiiusive  linaiu;ial  operations 
were  adopted.  It  was  rep<»rted  that  the  Con- 
federates then  had  y<MMUIO  soldiers  in  the  field, 
and  President  Davis  was  authorized  to  increase 
this  t'orce  by  an  addition  of  40().<KKI  vcilunteers, 
to  st>rve  for  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than 
thn-e  vears.     He  was  also  authorized  to  send  ad- 

t 

dititnial  eouiinissioners  to  Europe;  also,  t«»  in- 
tliet  retaliation  upon  the  persons  of  prisoners  of 
war. 

Confederate  States  Government,  Perma- 
nent. The  provisional  government  of  the  .^o- 
called  Confederate  States  ended  on  Feb.  ^,  IfiCyZf 


when  the  pennaneut  government  wna  oi^n- 
izeil.  Jeflei'son  Davis  Iiiul  been  aiiaiiiuiuLHly 
chosen  President  for  a  t«nn  of  six  years.  He 
chose  for  his  cabinet  Judah  P.  Be^Juniin,  of 
Louisiami,  Secretary  c»f  State ;  George  W.  Ban- 
dolph,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  War ;  8.  R.  Mai- 
h»ry,  of  Florida,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  C.  G. 
Meniminger,  of  S<mth  Caixilina,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  ;  J.  H.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  Postmaster- 
general,  and  T.  H.  Watts,  of  Alabama,  Attorney- 
general.  Randolph  resigned  in  the  autumn, 
and  James  A.  Seddon,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Rich- 
mond, was  made  Secretary'  of  War  in  his  phiee. 
On  the  same  day  a  Congress,  iirofessedly  electefl 
by  the  people,  assembled  at  Riclmiond,  in  which 
all  of  the  slave-labor  states  were  represented  ex- 
cepting Maryland  and  Delaware.  Whether  tlie 
members  of  Congress  had  been  elected  on  the 
following  Virginia  plan  is  not  reconled:  "It 
being  necessary  to  form  a  ticket  of  eleet^irs," 
said  a  leading  newspaper  of  Richmond,  **and 
the  time  being  too  shtirt  to  call  a  convention  of 
the  ]>eople,  it  was  suggested  that  the  Richmond 
editors  should  prepare  a  ticket,  thus  relieving 
the  ])eople  of  the  trouble  of  making  elections." 
The  ticket  was  so  formed  and  yot4.*d  upon.  *'  Ev- 
ery district  in  the  state,"  said  the  jounmlist,  "  is 
embraced  in  this  editorial  rep<»rt."  Devices  for 
seals  of  the  various  de]>artmeuts  were  adopted, 
and  the  seals  were  ma«le  in  England.  (See  Com- 
federate  Government  SeaL) 

" Confederate  States  of  Amexlca."  W hen  the 

convention  at  Montgomery  (which  see)  adopted 
a  ]K*rmanent  constitution,  the  name  "Confe<ler- 
ate  States  of  America"  was  given  to  the  league. 
This  was  a  misnomer,  for  no  states,  as  states, 
had  confederated.  No  state,  as  a  state,  was  at 
any  time  during  the  war  in  insnrrecti(»n  or  re- 
bellion ;  only  c^^rtain  ])ers(ms  in  certain  states 
were  in  a  conditimi  of  insurrection  or  reliellion. 
An  ancient  poet  asked,  "  W^hat  constitutes  a 
state  ?"  and  answered  his  own  question,  "Men, 
high-minded  men  "  —  in  other  words,  as  app1ie<l 
to  onr  free  government,  the  people.  The  i>eo- 
.  pie  in  the  **  seceded  states"  had  never  been 
:tsked  to  sanction  the  onlinances  of  secession ; 
,  had  no  voice  in  the  choice  of  nieml>ers  of  the 
I  convention  at  Mcmtgomcry,  which  assumed  the 
I  powers  of  a  general  government;  had  never 
siH)ken  ccuicerning  the  constitution  which  these 
men  had  framed,  and  had  no  voice  in  forming 
the  government  called  the  "Confederate  States 
of  Ameriea."  It  was  only  a  confederation  of 
politicians,  leagued  for  the  avowed  pnrp4HM) 
of  overturning  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  Kqiuilly  misnamed  is  a  history  of  the 
war  by  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  which  he  calls  A 
War  between  the  States.  There  never  was  a  war 
between  the  states. 

"  Confederate  States  of  Amerioa,'*  Prrma- 

NENT  (>)NSTITl*TI()N  OF  THE.      On  the   11th  of 

March  the  "  Congress"  at  Montgomery  adopted 
'  a  pennaneut  constitution  for  the  Con  feelers  cy, 
and  gave  to  the  league  the  title  of  "Cnnfeder- 
at«*  Stat(>s  of  America."  In  its  preamble  the  doc- 
trine of  state  supremacy  was  fully  recognijEed  in 
the  following  woitls :  "  We,  the  people  uf  tho 
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derate  Stat«a,oach  stale  acting  id  lis  bov- 
I  Bill)  iuileiieiiileut  cburacter,"  etc.  It  was 
MUtitution  of  tlie  United  States,  nitli  ccr- 
mliwioiii  and  alterations.  It  fixed  Hie  tenu 
vice  uf  the  Pnisiileiit  niid  Vice-Presideut  at 
wra,  and  mode  tbu  funuer  iueligiblo  to  re- 

oofedorate  Statea  of  Amnloa,"  RATtit- 

■J»   OF  PKIIMANEST  CoNSTITfTIKN   OF  THE. 

!oi)stitiitiuu  van  HiiUtnittMl  to  the  sevenil 
itiuiiflrj'  ur  secemiuii  cnnvoiitiuiifl  for  ratill- 
I.  Thin  was  itouo  on  thvir  reosaemlilin):, 
:t[v«ly.  Tbp  Convcntiiiii  of  Alnluima  rati- 
1  on  March  13,  lti61 ;  of  Georgia  i>ii  March 
of  Lonisiaiia,  Harcli  Slat ;  of  MisHiiisippi, 
1  aRth;  of  Sontb  Carolina,  April  lUi.  In 
llMiBoippi  Cnnvenliou  siiine  of  tlio  ablest 
tniposcd  to  submit  the  CoUHtitiitiou  to  tbe 
t,  bat  this  dcnioc rati u  idea  wax  voted  iluwn 
e  voiees  of  srventy-eijjlit  attainst  seven, 
of  the  cou  volitions  evor  ventiiriHl  to  allow 
eople  to  vote  fn-t-ly  un  tlieir  own  acts,  or 
e  sniijeet  of  forniiii);  n  Soittlieru  coufed- 
The  vliule  utitbority  in  the  new  govern- 
was  vested,  1>y  pnlpable  iinnrpation,  iu  tlie 
of  tbe  iHilitiuianB.  The  nvolntioiiarj 
nenia  iu  which  the  p<'oiilo  were  so  deoiily 
sl«d  were  wliolly  coutrulled  liy  a  few  »elf- 
tuted  leaders. 

anfedarate  Statea,"  State  Department 
OF  THR.  At  Rivhinnnd  tbe  Cinigrpiw  of  the 
derate  StalMi  ileviHeil  senls  for  t  lieiv  several 
tmetitH.  Timt  of  tbe  State  Uoiwrtnieut, 
.  woald  be  seeu  abroad  luoro  tbaQ  any 


had  in  its  centrK  an  escntehron  qnnrtered 
it.  Andrew's  eroiw  bearing  ten  stars.  In 
ipBr  ((nnrtering  was  a  ship  nnder  fnll  sail, 
eooh  of  the  ottierthn-e  was  nn  agrirnlln- 
idnet  of  the  Sonlh.  Fn'in  tlie  top  uf  tlie 
heon  were  einit(«l  rnys  of  WgM.  UndiT  it 
riblKin  liearint;  IliK  iniiltii"Ni-|.i.A  Pathia 
«FIDEi;''ineaninf;,"Ni>i'iJnntry,n<iratluT- 
Jiat  does  not  keep  faith;"  ihiit  Is  to  say, 
■rjeet  tbe  Nulioinil  covcnmnnil  betuniie  it 
ilMs."  Around  tlio  nliide  were  Ihe  words 
tBTJixNT  OF  State.  Cokfeukiutk  Statfji 

KBICA." 

CONVENnOS    OF,   AT    MONT- 


GOMERY (1861).  On  the  oame  day  (Feb.  4, 18G1) 
when  the  Peace  Congress  (which  sec)  asaembletl 
at  Washington  to  consider  incosnres  for  preserv- 
ing tbe  Union,  delegates  frum  six  states  wherein 
couvenlinnsliail  adi>[iled  ordinances  of  Heceasiuti 
assembled  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  form  a  con- 
federacy for  tbe  d«itriiction  of  the  Union.  In 
that  convention.  South  Can)liiiit,  Oeurgia,  Ala- 
bama, Missisaippi,  Louisiana,  and  Florida  were 
represented.  I'hey  met  in  the  State  Hoase  at 
Muiitguniery,  a  city  then  of  sixteen  tlionsaiid  in- 
habitanI>>,Hitnat«d  on  the  Alabama  River,tbre« 
hundred  miles  by  its  course  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexii:(\  Tbe  delegates  were  forty-two  iu  unm- 
ber.*  Tlie  suwions  liegan  in  tbe  legislative  liall, 
with  R.  W.  llaniwell,  of  Sonth  Curulina,  as  teui- 
liomry  chairman.  Rev.  Basil  Manly  invoked 
the  blessings  of  Oml  njion  tlio  premeditated  la- 
lioraof  tbe  convention.  Howell  Cobb, of  Georgia, 
was  appoiulvl  jierinanent  president  of  tbe  con- 
vention, and  Johnson  F.  IIoo{>er,  of  Montgomery, 
was  choHcn  clerk.  In  his  speech  on  taking  tbo 
chair  Cobb  declared  that  tbey  mot  as  "repre- 
sentatives of  suvereigii  states  which  had  dio- 
Bidved  their  political  cuunectiou  with  the  United 
States;"  that  tbe  separation  wus  a  "fixed,  aa 
irrevocable  fact — perfect,  complete,  ami  iierpet- 
iial ;"  coiinselle«l  his  associates  to  assume  tbe  re- 
spotisibility  necessary  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  work  tliey  bad  eutered  upon ;  and  con- 
cluded by  saying, "  With  a  eonscionsness  of  the 
justice  of  our  cause,  nod  with  conlldence  iu  tbe 
guidance  and  blessings  of  a  kind  Providence,  we 
will  this  day  inangurale  for  tbe  South  a  new 
era  of  peace,  security,  and  proeperily."  It  waa 
agreed  that  all  voles  should  lie  taken  by  states. 
It  WHS  itcrcidve<l  at  the  outset  that  (irrfect  bar- 
iiioiiy  iu  the  convonliim  could  not  be  expected. 
Nearly  all  of  the  delegates,  as  [irivate  letten 
show,  were  aspirants  for  oflico  iu  the  Inchoate 
empire.  £a<'b  felt  biinself,  like  Bottom  tbe 
Weaver,  caiwble  of  |H'rfonuiiig  any  part  in  the 
driiraa  then  n)ieuin(;,  eitlier  ns  ''Lion,"  "Pyrn- 
tiiiis,"  "  Wall,"  or  ■'  Moousliiue."  Tbo  South  Car- 
olinians were  spi-eiully  willing  to  bear  the  buT> 
den  of  public  oQleo.  Judge  McGroth,  who  laid 
aside  his  Judicial  roties  at  Charleshin,  sent  word 
by  Merauiingur  (hat  liu  woiilil  like  to  I>e  made 
attorney-genend.  Koliert  Ilarnwell  Bbett,  thu 
"  father  of  seression  in  South  Carolina,"  thought 
himself  pecniiai'ly  fitted  for  seuretary  of  war, 
and  evinced,  in  letters  to  his  son,  s)>ecial  sensi- 
tivctiCHB  l>ecau8e  bis  claims  to  distiiicIiDii  hod 
been  overlooked.  Memmiiiger  aspired  to  be  seo- 
retary  of  the  trcEisury,  and  James  Chesniil,  Jr., 
who  hod  "patriotically"  mwle  a  sacrifice  of  his 
scut  in  the  United  States  Senate,  was  sjioken  of 


•  Tbr  njlU>wlnKarPthriiiimn>nrilKdi'l(«atH:  .^HttCbr- 
olim— B.B.BbMLJummfliH'nui.Jr.W.F.  )CII«>.T.J.WIih. 
rn.  K.  W.  BuvwrlL  ■'.  I).  )taniinti«pr.  I.  X.  Kflu.  W.  W. 
Hiiyc*.  OnrFin— Holft  Tnmnhii.  Hinrctl  Cnbli,  llpiiJnnilD  H. 
Htll,  AIsumlwII.Mviibcn^Fniiirlii  ItartKHir.  Minin  J.  <'»«- 
ninL  E.  A.  N'lphFit,  Aupnaus  B,  WrlKbt,  Tbamu  K  K.  rnbb, 
AUIPIMO*  KMMD.     ."'-■ "'-' — "*"  ""-■■■■-"-■ — ■■ 


In  J.  HrR»,  Jobn  ( 


H.  F.  H>li.  (lariil  P. 


I.inil>.TlHimuFMin.y  LH.Ciirry.W.F.ChlHnn.  MiitHtlp- 
pi— Wmie  V.  Hiin1ii.WRik<ir  IlnKtlw.  A.  U.  rUvKo.W.  S.  Bir- 
ry.  J.  T.  HiiniHHi.  t,  .\.  V.  trimpbi'il.W.  8.  WIIhib.    L-mltia<ta 
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AA  a  fitting  head  of  the  new  nation.    Some  auto- 
l^^ph  letters  boforv  the  writer  are  rich  revela- 
tiouB  of  di8appoint>ed  ambition.    In  the  conven- 
tion, Rhett  conuBeUed  the  same  violence  that  the 
Sonth  Carolinians  had  practised  at  Charleston, 
and  when  his  recommendations  were  met  by 
calm  opposition,  he  denounced  his  associat-es  as 
eowanis  and  imbeciles.      "  If  the   people   of 
Charleston  should  burn  the  whole  crew  in  effigy 
I  slionld  not  bo  surprised,'*  he  wrote,  Feb.  11, 
1861.    Men  like  Stephens,  Hill,  Brooke,  and  Per- 
kins controlled  the  fiery  spirits  like  Rhett  and 
Tocmibs  in  the  convention,  and  it  soon  assumed 
a  dignity  snite<l  to  the  gravity  of  the  occasion. 
The  sessions  were  generally'  held  in  secret.     On 
the  second  day  Memminger,  of  South  Carolina, 
offered  resolutions  declaring  it  to  be  exi>edient 
forthwith  to  ftirm  a  confederacy  of  **  seceded 
Htat4?s,"  and  that  a  committee  of  thirteen  be  ap- 
pointed to  report  a  plan  for  a  jirovisional  gov- 
ernment on  the  b.nsis  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  all  propositions  in  n*fer- 
enco  to  a  prt) visional  government  be  referred  to 
that  committ^^e.     Alexander  H.  Stephens  then 
moved  that  the  term   "congress,"  insti'ad  of 
"convention,"  be  used  when  applied  to  the  body 
then  in  session,  which  was  agreed  to.    Commis- 
sioners from  North  Carolina  appeared  (Feb.  6), 
and  were  invited  to  seats  in  the  convention. 
They  came  only  as  connnissioners  fn)m  a  "state 
yet  in  th«  Union,"  instructed  to  effect  an  "hon- 
orable and  amicable  adjustment  of  all  the  difTi- 
culties  that  distract  the  country,  upon  the  basis 
of  the  Crittenden  Compromise  (which  see),  mod- 
ified by  the  Virginia  Legislature."     Their  mis- 
sion was  fruitless,  for  that  "congress"  was  op- 
posed to  any  form  of  conciliation.     On  the  7tli 
a  resolution  from  the  Ijcgislature  of  Alabama, 
(iffering  the  "ProviHJonal   (itjvernment  of  the 
Confederacy   of  S«*ceding   States   the   snni    of 
$500,000  jis  a  loan,"  was  acre])ted.     On  the  same 
day  Memminger,  chaiimau  of  the  committee  of 
thirteen,  presented  a  plan  of  government.     It 
was  discu«se<l  in  secn^t  sessic»n,  when  the  (^)n- 
stitntion  of  the  United  States,  with  some  impor- 
tant modiiications,  was  adotited  as  the  form  of 
government  of  the  new  CN»nlederacy.    (See  Con- 
fvdvrate  Staien  of  Amcrkni.)      This   provisional 
Constitution   received  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  convention;   yet  the  violent  Rhett  fulmi- 
nated, through  the  Chnrlenton  Mercury,  anathe- 
mas against  it,  especially  on  account  of^i  tariff 
clause,  the  prohibition  ofthe  African  slave-trade, 
and  the  adoption  ofthe  thn^e-lifths  rule  of  n»p- 
restMitation  for  slaves,  as  in  the  National  Con- 
stitution.   "  Let  your  people,"  he  said,  *'  prepare 
their  minds  for  a  failure  in  the  future  penuaneut 
Southern   Constitution,  for  South   Carolina   is 
about  to  be  saddled  with  almost  every  griev- 
ance, ex(>ept  abolition,  against  which  she  so  long 
struggled,  and   has  just   withdrawn   from   the 
Unite<l   States  Government."     On    the  Oth   of 
February  the  president  of  the  convention  and 
all  the  nieuibei's  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  provisiiuial  (.-(Mistitution,  au4l  at  noon  tin* 
doors  ofthe  hall  w<?re  thrown  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  convention  ]iroce«Mle<l  to  the  ele^*- 
tiou  of  a  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 


'  Confederacy.  JefTerson  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
was  chosen  President  by  nnanimons  vote;  suil 
by  a  like  vote  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia, 
was  chosen  Vice-President.  (See  InauguratUm  of 
Davis  and  Stephens.)  The  chairman  of  the  con- 
vention appointed  committees  on  foreign  rela- 
tions, postal  affairs,  finance,  commerce,  uiilitsry 
and  naval  affairs,  judiciary,  patents  and  copy- 
rights, and  printing.  All  the  laws  of  the  Unite<l 
States  not  incomiiatible  with  the  new  onler  of 
things  were  continued  in  force  temporarily.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  report  a  constitu- 
tion of  pennanent  government  for  the  Confed- 
eracy. On  the  13th  a  delegate  from  Texas  (John 
Gregg)  took  his  seat  in  the  convention.  The 
others  were  on  the  way.  Preparations  were 
made  for  the  organization  of  an  army  and  navy, 
and  to  make  provision  for  deserters  of  the  old 
flag.  On  Feb.  18  Davis  and  Stephens  were  in- 
augurated, and  the  oath  of  office  was  adminis- 
tered to  Davis  by  Howell  Cobb,  president  ofthe 
congress.  The  convention  authorizetl  him  to 
accept  one  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  and  to 
assume  control  of  "nil  military  o]>erations  be- 
tween the  Confederate  States;"  and  at  the  mid- 
dle of  March  it  recommended  tlie  several  states 
to  cede  to  the  "Confederate  States"  the  forts, 
arsenals,  dock-yanls,  and  other  public  establish- 
ments within  their  respective  domains  which 
they  had  wrested  from  the  United  States.* 

Confederates  on  the  Iiine  of  the  Potomao. 

Detachmentit  of  Confederates  from  headquarters 
at  Manassas  took  a  i>oBition  at  Mnnson's  Hill, 
within  six  miles  ofthe  Capitol  as  the  bird  flies, 
and  they  kept  up  the  blockade  of  the  Potomac 
below  Washington  by  batteries  on  the  Virginia 
shore.  When  the  government  proposed  to  re- 
move that  blockade,  and  National  troo|)a  l>egan 
to  push  back  the  Confederate  advance,  the  lat- 
ter retired  fnmi  Munson's  Hill,  late  in  Septem- 

*  The  pn)CMM'diugH  of  tbi»  convention,  and  of  the  "Provf- 
sionnl  (>ov('rnini*nt  ot  the  (^oufoilerate  Statei*,*^  have  never 
bt'on  printed.    The  original  manuKoriptg  were  disctiveiTd  by 
some  or  General  Wilmnrs  rummand  nt  Athens,  Ga. ,  after  ifaii* 
downruU  or  I  he  Conftvlcrucy.    They  were  in  three  boxes  in  unn 
uf  the  recitation  rooms  or  the  TniverBlty  of  Georgia.     A  cor- 
resiMmdenl  of  the  AV to  York  HrraJd,  writing  fktMii  Atheoii  oil 
the  19th  of  .luuo,  lH6r>,  gives  the  following  interesting  hirtory 
ofthew'  pui>erH.  which  consist  of  JournalR,comwpoDdeDce.etr.  : 
''  As  the  Provisional  Congr(>88  was  about  to  expire,  a  propu«i  - 
tion  w(tR  made  that  the  Journals  should  tie  published.     Tbiji 
was  ol)Jertod  to  on  the  ground  of  f^imisbing  much  valualilo 
infiiriiiation,  and  a  law  was  iwssed  authorising  and  requiring 
the  president  of  the  ("ongress.  Howell  Cobb,  to  nave  three  cofi- 
ies  ninde  of  all  the  Journals.   He  was  at  that  time  in  the  army, 
commanding  the  Sixteenth  Georgia  Regiment,  and  down  on 
tiK*  Peninsula,  l>eluw  Kichniond.      He  at  once  engaged  J.  D. 
HiM)|H'r.  former  dork,  to  undertake  the  Job.     Whatever  were 
his  hindeninces  it  is  not  known;  hut  he  did  very  little, and. 
aa«'r  having  them  on  hand  for  a  long  time,  died.    TImj  wen 
then  sliip|M>d  to  a  gentleman  in  Georgia,  with  a  requett  to 
complete  the  w(»rk      I'aiiers  were  missing,  requiring  months 
to  llud;  materials  hard  to  get.  and  the  work  therefore  never 
was  roin)»Iel(Kl.     TlH>y  were  at  one  time  held  in  Atlanta,  bat 
the  I'nion  sts  com-ng  t(M)  near,  were  hurried  ofTto  West  I\>lBt. 
(la.   There  n  stirring  rumor  of  a  raid  springing  up,  they  were 
carried  to  TaIlu|MM>8i  County,  Ala.,  on  a  plantation.   In  march- 
ing from  Dadeville  to  lAxu-luipoka,  General  Hoasveau  paiMd 
within  four  miles  ofthe  house  where  they  were;  mod  whea 
his  men  were  dc.it niyiug  the  railroad  at  Notasal|^  and  vers 
liaving  the  little  fight  near  Chehaw,  the  boxes  were  hid  oat  la 
the  w<Mxts  two  miles  otT  and  were  watched  by  two  aegro  men. 
Tliey  were  then  removed  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  thenca,  when 
Sherman  came  tMiring  down  through  Georgia  like  a  wild 
horse,  thoy  were  pushed  along  into  the  upper  part  of  fCoath 
Carolina.    Thenc4\  in  the  spring,  they  were  brought  orer  Cu 
tills  place.**    These  Journals  are  among  the  archives  of  tba 
''  Confederate  Government "  at  Waahlngtoo  city. 
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ber.     After  that  there  were  some  struggles  for  persons,  Americans  or  Europeans,  having  a  dom- 

the  posBession  of  the  Upper  Potomac.      Skir-  icile  in  the  ^^  Confederate  States,  and  carrying 

mishes  occurred,  at  Lewinsville,  Va.,  and   at  on  business  or  traiUc  within  the  states  at  war 

Bamestown,  Md.,  in  which  the  Nationals  were  with  the  Confederacy  "  were  "  deemed  enemies  f 

victors.     By  the  middle  of  October  (1861)  the  that  the  property  of  every  kind  of  these  persons 

Confederates  occupied  a  line  from  Fairfax  Court-  slionld  be  seized  and  held,  and  that  the  receiv- 

house  well  up  towards  Leesbnrg.     Meanwhile  ers  of  the  same  should  apply  to  the  clerk  of 

M>nie  National  troops  had  crossed  the  river  at  courts  for  writ«  of  garnishment  [a  warning  or 

Harper's  Ferry  (Oct.  8,1861)  to  seize  some  wheat,  notice  to  a  (lerson  to  appear  in  court  and  give 

when   a   large  body  of  Confederates  menaced  information,  such  person  being  called  a  gar* 

them.     Colonel  Geary  went  over  with  reinforce-  nishee],  commanding  })ersons  suspected  of  hold- 

ineiits  for  the  Nationals,  and  on  the  hills  back  ing  in  trust  the  property  of  an  *^  alien  enemy'' 

«»f  the  village  he  had  a  severe  engagement  with  to  appear  and  answer  such  questions,  under  oath, 

the  insurgents  and  repulsed  them.   Then  all  the  touching  such  custmly,  as  might  be  propounded. 

Natiooals  recnissed  the  river  with  their  spoils.  The  authorized  persons  making  the  seizures  were 

At  Lewinsville  the  Nationals  lost  two  killed  and  furnished  with  a  formula  of  questions  for  the 

ten  wounded.      The  skirmish  at  Darnestown,  garnishees,  which  im])lied  the  establishment  of 

Md.,  l>etween  National  pickets  and  four  hundred  a  court  of  inquisition  of  the  most  despotic  kind. 

and  fifty  Virginians,  continued  about  two  hours.  Under  this  searching  sequestration  act  a  vast 

The  assailants  (the  Virginians)  were  repulsed,  amount  of  property  belonging  to  loyal  owneni 

with  a  loss  of  ten  kille<l  and  many  wounded ;  in  the  free-labor  states  was  seized,  swelling  the 

only  one  National  was  killed.    At  liariHjr's  Fer-  entire  loss  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  states  by 

i-y  Geary  lost  four  killed,  seven  wounded,  and  the  repudiation  of  or  inability  to  pay  honest 

two  taken  prisoners.  debts  by  the  business  men  of  the  South  to  about 

$:WO,(KK),000.     Few  men  had  the  boldness  to  op- 


,.      -    ..   "      •'    •^  .        ,      *i    Vi     r  1      r       r  servea  witn  a  wni  oi  gj 

the  further  procunng  by  the  Confederates  of  ^       ,        ...  n-    .  .,_* ^  ..i„;,»i„  4k„+  o.i«k 

1        •*!  •     XI     i»  •^-  u   1  X    1  1  to  ol)ov  It,  telling  the  court  planuy  that  sucli 

ve«*el»  v»ith,n  the  Br.t.»h  <lon..n.,.ns  to  be  nsi-jl  ,^eec;ii..g8  xvero  "no  better  tbun  tho«e  which 

for  piratical  or  privateering  purposes.    He  saul,  ;,^,,^  the  EnRlish  Star  Chainb,>r  and  Spanish 

*  Her  Majesty's  government  protests  and  remou-  y        ....  ,.        .       .    «.  i  .„«..  ,,r  ki^^/,.  » 
X     ^        •'.•'.*»        f    .X      ^  a-    J.          XI.           X  Inquisition  odious  to  every  lover  of  liberty." 

St  rates  aganist  any  further  etforts  on  the  part         *  j  »r 

of  the  mtcalled  Confederate  States  to  procure  ves-       CongregaUonal  Church  in  South  Carou- 
HelH  in  Great  Britain  for  hostile  purposes  against  na.     Hearing  of  spiritual  destitution  in  South 
the  Unite^l  States."    And**  her  Majesty's  govern-  Caroliun,  a  church  was  gathered  at  Dorchester, 
iiieiit  further  protests  and  remonstrates  against  Mass.,  with  the  design  of  settling  in  that  South- 
all  acts  in  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  t)f  the  ern  colony  to  encourage  and  promote  the  growth 
realm."     These  wonls,  uttere<l  by  one  who  per-  of  religion  there.    With  its  pastor,  Joseph  Lord, 
Konally  and  in  the  name  of  his  government  had  this  congregation  arrived  at  Charleston  at  the 
jpven  the  insurgent^i  all  the  "  ai<l  and  comfort "  close  of  the  year  1695,  formed  a  settlement  on  the 
ill  his  power  which  a  wise  prudence  would  al-  northern  bank  of  tlie  Ashley  River,  which  they 
low,  kiudled  the  hot  indignation  of  the  Coiifed-  called  Dorchester,  and  there,  on  Feb.  2, 1696,  the 
erates.     Mr.  Davis  instructed  one  of  his  assist-  I.r<mVs  8iii)per  was  for  the  first  time  adminis- 
ants  to  reply  that  it  *'  would  be  inconsistent  tered  in  that  colony. 

with  the  dignity  of  tl.o  position  he  [Mr.  IMvis]       Congress  and  the  Roman  CathoUos.    With 

talk  a«  chief  majrwtrate  of  a  na  ...n  cmprming  ^  ^.      »^^  ,,^^^  of  .liscretion,  the  fi.Ht  Contineti- 

a  popnlation  of  more  than  twelve  milhons,  oc-  .   ,  /T  i   i         ,:  .,„  *     i..>„«  *u^  n.,,,., 

'^K  .      -x  X-         1  XI      \i  tal  Congress,  while  anxious  to  have  the  Cana- 

cupvmg  a  territory  many  tunes  larger  than  the  ,.         r     *i    •       iv      •     ♦!     :.»..:«  .ki..  ^*.....r.»i.« 

--  v'    .*»„.      ,        •     J  ^  dians  for  their  allies  in  the  inevitable  struggle 

United  Kingdom,  and  possessing  n»sources  iin-  .,        .  ,.  i*-     i    i  *i.^  i>  .  .„„  r',*iw.i;^o 

,  ,  *•  ^,    '       -   *        ^,      **        ^  ^,  then  impending,  offended  the  Kouian  Catliolics 

surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  country  on  the  x.  ^i    ^  *.      i  •  .     :..  «k  .:«  .wLif^o.. 

^  r  Al        I  1      *       11        XI        xi.        r    ri-     1  of  that  country  by  expressions  in  their  address 

face  of  the  globe,  to  allow  the  attempt  of  Karl  ...  a      r  A       I  u^:* .:..      tiw.,.  «oo»,.f<>.i 

„        11  ^     ?  J.X.         .1        •  ^  If  j.t  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.     They  asserted 

Russell  to  Ignore  the  actual  existence  of  the  .,    .    *,       o  n  *i    i:,.   «  i:.,;  ...   i.«,i   u/i;a 

.,     -,^^^.  ,^  ^         .         1.1  that   the   Roman   Catholic   religion   had   "uis- 

Coufe<lerate  States,  and  to  contemptuously  style  ,    .       .   .       i-     *        „  ^    ..,*:,v..    ,».,^.i^.. 

^,         ,  11    1  ,  4.  -xi      X  .X        1  peiised   impietv,  bigotry,  persecution,  mur<ler, 

them  *  so  called,' to  pass  without  a  protest  Jiiid  '     ,      ,    „.*      .,        "^i   /.'',,„„,.  ,./-+i.,^  „.^^ki  >• 

mi     i>      .1     .  XI        !•        1  and  rebellion  through  every  part  of  the  world. 

a  remonstrance.     The  President  therefore  does  t     xi         1 1  4.    *?     :   i  .i  :♦«..♦..     f  ♦!.«  ,v,.-.%r 

^    ^       .  .     .  .     i.  ..1  •      .    1-    1  .  In  the  address  to  the  inhabitants  ot  the  prov- 

protest  and  remonstrate  against  this  studied  m-  .  ^  r\     \         ^  .,.»  1,.   1  vK..  it;..ir;..M...t 

*  ^          ■,  .     .     J.       .         ^^            ^1    X  •     ^  X  i»fi«  of  Quebec,  drawn  up  by  Jolni  Dirkinson, 
suit;  and  he  instruct-s  me  to  sav  that  in  future  n    1 1      i-   •  •    i-   '      ..  i  ;    .1  ..,^;..o  «.»..« 

',  J.  '        1  •  t   -J.  ;  J.    ^      '^^  "H  ohl  reli^-fious  pri'iudiccs  and  jealousies  were 

any  document  in  which  it  may  be  repeated  will  ,  P  «.i        *•  1  ;„i.  ...:...i.wi  „w... 

.    ^    ^  ,  J        ,  "^        X-      1  M  condemned  as  unworthy  ot  high-minded  men, 

be  returned  unanswered  and  unnoticed. '  1  *i      o    •  *        '„^ ;V..i  .,^  ^v. ...... 1..., 

and  the  Swiss  cantons  were  cited  as  examples 

CoofiflOation  Act,  CONFRDKRATK.     From  the  of  a  union  composed  of  Roman  Catholic   and 

Confederate  "Department  of  Justice"  went  out  TnJtestant  states.     This  somewhat  soothed  the 

instmctious, late  in  the  summer  of  1861,  to  put  in  irritation  caused  by  the  other  address,  but  the 

force  the  Conttscation  Act  of  the  Confederate  words  of  the  latter  were  remembered  to  the  iii- 

Congreas  at  its  thinl  session  (which  see),  that  all  ,  jury  of  the  American  cause. 
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Congre88»  Apathy  of  the  (1779).  Faction 
had  ccirrupte<l  or  enfeebled  patriotiisin  in  Con- 
grefwi  in  1779,  and  there  prevailed  a  p^nerul  ap- 
iithy  in  tlint  body  concerning  pnblic  aflair». 
Washington  8aw  clearly  the  danger,  and  fre- 
qnently  warned  Congn^w  of  it,  assnring  tlieni 
that  the  Bnti»h  miniHterH  plainly  intende«l  to 
prosecnte  the  war  vigoronHly,  and  make  a  per- 
manent conqneAt  of  the  Sonth.  Bnt  the  Con- 
gre»(s  did  not  provide  for  itMnforcementa  for  the 
nnny,  for  they  believed  the  war  \va»  near  ilH 
end.  In  this  belief  tliey  were  coniirme<l  by  the 
action  of  the  French  uiiniHter  at  Pliiladelphia, 
who  had  iNMin  inRtnicted  fo  ancerfain  the  ulti- 
nnit'e  deniandH  of  the  United  8tat4.>8,  and  to  monld 
them  into  a  form  acceptable  to  Spain.  (See 
Peatx,  Anxiehi  for,  and  Convention  hetwt^n  France 
and  Spain.)  The  answer  of  CongrcKH  to  the  Brit- 
ish comnnmication  in  177H  implied  a  willingness 
to  treat  with  Gn*at  Britain  on  her  recognition 
of  American  indeiH>ndence.  Bnt  they  conld  not, 
withont  violating  the  tn>aty  with  France,  make 
a  peace  that  did  not  inclnde  the  latter  coniitry. 
On  Jan.  14,  1779,  the  Congress  resolved  ntiani- 
nionsly  "  that  as  neither  France  nor  these  United 
Stat-es  may  of  right,  so  they  will  not  conclnde 
either  truce  or  i^'ace  with  the  common  enemy 
without  the  formal  consent  of  their  ally  first  ob- 
tained." 

Congress  at  New  London.  In  1711  a  con- 
gress of  cohniial  govenu»rs  was  held  at  New  L<m- 
dtm.  Conn.,  to  concert  measures  concerning  the 
proposed  campaign  against  Cana^la. 

Congress   for   Permanent   Independence. 

Late  in  December,  1776,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, which  had  tied  from  Phi1adel]»liia  and  i*e- 
.'i.HS<inibled  at  Baltimore,  east  asidt^  its  hitherto 
temporizing  policy.  U[>  to  this  time,  the  Con- 
gress had  left  on  their  journal  the  suggestion 
that  a  n'union  with  Great  Britain  might  be  the 
c«)nse(|nence  of  a  delay  in  France  t^)  <leelare  im- 
mediately and  explicitly  in  their  favor.  Now 
they  voted  to  "assure  foreign  courts  that  the 
Congress  and  people  of  Anu'riea  are  d(>termine,d 
to  maintain  tlieir  independence  at  all  events.'' 
It  was  resolved  to  oiler  treaties  of  connnerce  to 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Tuscany,  and  to  ask  for 
the  intervention  of  those  powers  to  prevent 
Kussian  or  (tennan  troops  from  serving  against 
the  United  States.  Tiiey  also  drew  up  a  sketch 
for  an  oii'ensiv(^  alliance  with  France  and  Spain 
sigaiust  Grt^at  Britain.  These  measures  delight- 
ed the  more  radical  mem  bet's  in  Congress  and, 
with  the  victory  at  Trentt)n  which  immediately 
followed,  inspirited  the  people. 

Congress,  National,  Called  Session  of  the 
(1861).  On  Thursday,  July  4, 1H(>1,  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Congress  assembled  in  the  Cajutid  at 
Washington  in  extraordinary  s<'ssion,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  call  of  Pn*sident  Lincoln,  April  15. 
In  the  SiMiat«  twenty- three  states,  and  in  the 
House  of  ReprewMitatives  tweutj'-two  states 
and  one  territory,  were  repn»sented.  There 
were  forty  senators  and  one  hundred  and  tifty- 
fonr  repR^sentatives.  Ten  states,  in  which  the 
political  leaders  had  adopted  oi-dinances  of  se- 
cession, were  not  represented.     In  both  Houses 


there  was  a  larp^e  minority  of  Uiiioiilsts.   If  vm 
the  first  sesBtou  of  thi8CongreaB,aiidGaliiabaA 
Grow,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  speaker  oC 
the  Honae  of  Repreiientativee.     The  Preiwlnit, 
in  his  measage,  confined  his  remarka  to  the  tpt- 
cial  (d>Ject  for  which  the  Congreas  had  hen 
calhMl  together.      He  recited   the   many  aiid 
grave  ofiences  of  the  couspiraf on  againcl  tke 
life  of  the  nation,  sach  as  the  seianre  of  pal»- 
lie  pn>i)erty,  nniking  preparations  for  war,  sod 
H(H;king  the  recognition  of  foreign    powen  aft 
an  independent  nation.      In  the  act  of  flrin|( 
on  Fort  Sumter,  "  disrjirdin^  all  elae,"  he  taM, 
*Mhey  have  foi*ce«l  upon  the  country  tlis  dk- 
tinct  issue,  *  innnediato  dissolution  cr  blood.*'' 
He  reviewed  the  conduct  of  the  Virginia  poli- 
ticians, condemneil  the  |M)licy  of  anned  ncnlrsl- 
ity  pro{M>si*d  in  some  of  the  bf>nler  states,  al- 
luded to  the  call  for  soldicn«,  and  the  neoesvity 
of  vindicating  the  ))ower  of  the  National  gor- 
ennnent.     **  It  is  now  recommentletl,"  be  said, 
''  that  yon  give  the  legal  means  f<ir  making  the 
contest  a  short  and  decisive  one ;  that  you  place 
at  the  control  of  the  government  for  the  work 
at  least  400,(N)0  men  and  $400,000,000.  ...  A 
right  result,  at  this  time  will  be  worth  more  in 
the  world  than  ten  times  the  men  and  ten  timet 
the  money.  . . .  The  |»eople  will  save  the  goT- 
ernment  if  the  goveniuient  itself  will  do  its 
part  only  indifferently  well."     He  alluded  U* 
the  preponderance  of  Uuicni  seutinieut  among 
the  jteople  in  the  South,  and  stated  the  remark- 
able fact  that,  while  large  nuniliers  of  oflieen 
of  the  anny  and  navy  had  proved  tliemselTet 
unfaithful,  "  not  one  common  soldier  or  sailor  it 
known  to  have  deserted  his  flag.  . . .  This  is  the 
patriotic  instinct  of  plain  people.     They  under- 
Htand,  witlumt  an  argument,  that  the  destroy- 
ing of  the  government  which    was   made  by 
Washington   means  no  good  to   tlieni."     Tbo 
Pnvsideiit  assured  the  i>eople  that  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  the  exercise  of  the  war-power  should  Ite 
the  maintenance  of  the  national  authority  sad 
the  salvatitm  of  the  life  of  the  republic.     After 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  views  of  CongKM 
were  coincident  with  his  own,  the  President 
said,  **  Having  chosen  our  courae  without  gnile 
and  with  pure  motives,  let  ns  renew  our  troft 
in  God  and  go  forward  withont  fear  and  with 
manly  hearts."     There  were  important  report! 
from  the  department's  accompanying  the  Preri- 
d<Mit'«  message.     The  Secretary  of  War  (Mr. 
(.'ameron)  recommended  the  enlistment  of  men 
for  three  years,  with  a  bounty  of  $100,  for  tba 
additional  ivgiment^s  of  the  regular  army;  alen, 
that  appropriations  be  made  for  the  ctmstrnc- 
tion,  equipment,  aiul  current  expenses  of  rail- 
ways and  telegraphs  for  the  use  of  the  guTem- 
ment ;  for  the  furnishing  of  a  more  liberal  sap- 
]dy  of  a)»proved  arms  for  the  militia^  and  an  in- 
cn^ase  in  the  clencal  force  of  his  depart ineut. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Chase)  sslsed 
for  !B!24(l,0(X),ub0  for  war  expenses,  and  $80,000,000 
to  meet  the  ordinary  demands  for  the  fiscal  yesr. 
lb>  )>roposed  to  raise  the  $80,000,000,  in  addition 
to  the  sum  of  nearly  $66,000,000,  by  levying  in- 
creased duties  on  si>eciHed  articles,  ami  also  by 
certain  iuternalre  venues,  or  by  the  direct  taxs- 
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tion  of  real  and  jiersonal  property.  For  war 
pnriHMies,  be  pniiMHjed  a  national  loan  of  not 
le88  tban  $100,000,000,  to  be  issued  in  the  fonn 
of  Tivnsury  notes,  bearing  an  annual  interest  of 
seven  and  three  tentbs  i>er  cent.,  or  one  cent  a 
day  on  Afty  dollars,  in  sums  from  |50  to  $5000. 
He  pro|M)Scd  to  issue  bonds  or  certificates  of 
debt,  in  the  event  of  the  national  loan  pnn'ing 
insnfHcient,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $100,- 
000,000,  to  be  made  re<leeniable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  government  after  a  i>eriod  not  exceeding 
thirty  years,  and  bearing  interest  not  excee«ling 
seven  |)er  cent.  He  also  recommended  the  issue 
of  another  class  of  Ti^iasury  ntites,  not  to  excee<l 
in  amoinit  $50,000,000,  be-ariug  an  interest  of 
3.65  per  cent.,  and  exchangeable,  at  the  will  of 
the  holder,  for  Treasury  notes.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  asketl  Congress  to  sanction  his  acts 
(see  Nariff  Crealion  of)j  and  recoinmende<l  the 
appointment  of  an  assistant-secretary  in  his  de- 
partment. Congress  acted  promptly  on  the 
suggestions  of  the  President.  It  was  found  at 
the  outset  that  there  were  a  few  members  of 
Congress  who  were  in  thorough  synipathy  with 
the  Secessionists;  but,  while  these  prolonged 
the  debates,  the  nmjority  of  loyal  men  was  so 
overwhelming  that  the  disloyal  ones  could  not 
defeat  the  will  of  the  people.  On  the  fii-st  day 
of  the  si>ssion  St^nator  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts, 
Chairman  of  the  Military  Connnirtee  «>f  the  Ui>- 
per  House,  gave  notice  that  lie  should,  the  next 
day,  submit  six  bills  having,  for  their  object  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion.  These  were  all 
ado]>ted  afterwards.  They  were,  1.  To  ratify 
and  confirm  certain  acts  of  the  President  for 
the  suppression  of  insurrection  and  rebellion; 
8.  To  authorize  the  employment  of  volunteers 
to  aid  in  enforcing  the  laws  and  protecting 
public  pn»i>erty;  3.  To  increase  the  present  mil- 
itary establishment  of  tiie  United  States;  4.  To 
provide  for  the  better  organization  of  the  mili- 
tary establiHliment ;  5.  To  jnomote  the  efficiency 
of  the  anny ;  (3.  For  the  organization  of  a  vol- 
unteer militia  force,  to  be  called  the  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States.  At  an  early  day 
the  Senate  took  measures  to  purge  itself  of 
disloyal  members  by  expelling  tiic  following 
ten  Senators :  James  M.  Mason  and  Robeit  T. 
Hunter  of  Virginia,  Thomas  L.  Ulingman  and 
Thomas  Bragg  of  North  Carolina,  James  Ches- 
iint,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolina,  A.  ().  P.  Nieholson 
of  Tennessee,  W.  K.  Sebastian  and  Charles  B. 
Mitchell  of  Arkansas,  and  John  Hemphill  and 
Louis  T.  Wigfall  of  Texas.  On  July  13  the 
places  of  Mas4>n  and  Hnnt<)r  were  filled  by  John 
8.  Carlisle  and  W.  J.  Willey,  a]>pointed  by  the 
Legislature  of  "  reorganized  (West)  Virginia." 
On  the  same  day  John  B.  Clark,  of  Missouri,  was 
cxi)elle<l  from  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
a  traitor  to  bis  country.  Every  measure  fc»r 
the  snppn^ssimi  of  the  rebellion  ])roposed  by 
tbe  President  and  beads  of  departments  was 
adopted.  On  the  19th  the  venerable  J.  J.  Crit- 
tenden (see  Crittenden  ComjnromiHc), \^ho  was  then 
A  meml)er  of  the  House  of  Re))resentatives,  of- 
fered a  joint  resolution,  '*  That  the  present  de- 
plorable civil  war  has  bt^en  forced  upon  the 
country  by  the  disunionists  of  the  Southern 


States,  now  in  revolt  against  the  constitutional 
government,  and  in  arms  around  the  capital ; 
that  in  this  national  emergency,  banishing  all 
feelings  of  mere  passion  or  resentment,  wo  will 
recollect  only  our  duty  to  our  country;  that 
this  war  is  not  waged,  on  our  part,  in  any  spirit 
of  oppression,  nor  for  any  puri»ose  of  conquest 
or  subjugation,  nor  f(»r  the  pur^tose  of  over- 
throwing or  interfering  with  the  rights  or  os- 
tiiblisheil  institutions  of  those  states,  but  to  de- 
fend and  maintain  the  suinemacy  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  to  preserve  the  Union,  with  all 
the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  tbe  several 
states,  unimpaired;  and  that  as  soon  as  these 
objects  are  accomplished  the  war  ought  to 
cease."  It  was  laid  over  until  Monday.  On 
Sunday  (July  21)  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run  was 
fought.  Notwithstanding  the  capital  was  filleil 
with  fugitives  from  the  shattered  army,  and  it 
was  believed  by  many  that  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  at  the  mercy  of  its  enemies,  Congress, 
with  sublime  faith,  debated  as  calmly  as  l>efore. 
By  an  almost  unaniinons  vote,  Mr.  Crittenden's 
resolution  was  adopted,  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards one  identical  with  it  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  almost  as  decisive.  It  was  such  a 
solemn  refutation  of  the  false  charges  of  tlie 
Confederate  leailers,  that  it  was  a  war  for  sub- 
jugation and  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  that  it 
was  not  allowed  to  be  published  in  the  Confed- 
eracy. On  the  same  day  Congivss  resolved  to 
spare  nothing  essential  for  the  support  of  the 
government,  and  pledged  "  to  the  country  and 
the  world  the  employment  of  every  resource,  na- 
tional and  individual,  for  the  suppression,  over- 
throw, and  punishment  of  i-eln^ls  in  arms."  They 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  confiscation  of 
pi-oiM^rt^'  used  ftu'  insurrectionary  purposes,  and 
that  the  master  of  a  slave  who  should  employ 
him  in  any  naval  or  military  service  against 
the  government  of  the  United  States  should  for- 
feit a\\  right  to  bis  services  thereafter.  When 
Congress  had  finished  the  business  for  which  it 
was  called,  and  had  nnnle  ample  provision  in 
men  and  means  f«>r  the  suppn^ssion  of  the  re- 
bellion, they  adjourned  (Aug.  6),  after  a  session 
of  thirty -three  days.  The  pn)duct  of  its  Ja- 
bors  consisted  in  the  passage  of  sixty-one  public 
and  seven  private  bills  and  five  joint  restdo- 
tions.  On  the  day  before  their  adjournment 
they  requested  the  President  to  a])point  a  fast- 
day. 

Congress,  National,  Extraordinary  Ses- 
sion OK  THK  (1797).  On  May  i:i,  there  was  a  full 
quorum  of  both  houses  of  Congress  assiMubled  at 
Philadelphia.  In  the  Senate  was  a  decided  Fed- 
eral majority.  The  object  of  the  sessltui  was 
to  CiMisider  the  relations  with  France.  To 
these  the  IMvsident  alluded  in  his  opening  mes- 
sage, and  declared  his  intention  to  adhere  to 
the  neutral  p«>1icy  of  tbe  last  administration. 
The  answiT  to  the  speech  was  an  approval  of 
it;  yet  sympathy  for  the  French  caused  much 
;  hesitation  in  deciding  upon  positive  measures. 
But  measures  were  adopted  looking  to  a  possible 
war  with  France.  In  a  session  of  eight  weeks 
acts  were  passed  apportioning  to  the  states  a 
detachment  of  80,000  militia,  to  be  ready  to 
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arch  at  a  nioinoiit*8  warning;   appropriating  !  the  relief  of  the  business  commnnity.    They  i«- 

.15,(K)0  for  the  further  fortitictition  of  harbors ;  '  |)eale(1  the  Suli-Treasury  Act,  and  passed  «  b«nk- 

roliibiting  tiie  exportati«Mi  of  arms  and  ninuiu-  .  nipt  law  which  untied  the  energies  of  thonsaudi 

ition,  and  enconrnging  their  impc»rtation ;  au-  :  <»f  enterprtning  and  honest  men,  though  it  bore 

horizing  the  efpiipnient  of  three  frigates,  and  ,  Iiard  on  tlie  eri*ditor  class  for  a  while.    The  Sec- 

^heir  eniph>yiuent,  with  an  increas(>d  nunilK>r  of    retary  of  the  Treasury,   Mr.  Ewing,  strongly 

revenue  cutters,  for  the  defence  of  the  coaat.    urged  the  chartering  of  another  United  Stateti 

And  the  act  iinposiMl  a  tine  of  $1(^000  and  ten    Bank.     It  was  known  that  the  President  had 

years'  imprisonment  on  any  citizen  who  might  !  decided   constitutional   objections   to  the    old 

be  engaged   in  titting  out  any  private  armed    bank,  and  had  assisted  Jackson  in  his  war  npou 


vessel  to  cruise  against  nations  with  whom  the 
United  States  were  at  peace,  or  against  the  ves- 


it.     A  bill  wjis  pn>po8ed,  free,  it  was  thought, 
from  his  objections.     It  was  passed  Aug.  6,  as 


sels  and  pro[M>rty  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The  :  the  great  Whig  measure  of  the  session,  and  sent 
sum  of  $rt(X),(XX)  was  ap))ro]»riated  to  carry  out  i  to  the  President.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  he 
these  measures,  and  the  duties  on  some  im-  :  vetoed  it,  giving  his  objections.  The  Whigs  iu 
ported  goo<ls  were  increased.  These  measures  Congress  were  bewil<len»d,  and  great  anxiety 
were  violently  opposed  by  the  Republicans,  but  was  felt  throughout  the  country.  It  conld  not 
they  were  finally  passiM I.  The  administration,  be  carried  over  the  veto.  Another  bill  was  pn*- 
willing  to  try  further  peaceable  measures,  sent  pared,  and  by  Mr.  Webster  \n'u\  before  the  Pn*s- 
two  envoys  extraordinary  to  France.  (See  £n-  j  i«lent,  who  approved  it.  While  this  wjis  )»end- 
voifB  to  Fraiur.)  ^  ;  ing,  a  jirivate  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Botts,  of 

^  .,  .^  d         Virginia,  was  made  public,  in  which  the  Pre«- 

Congress,  National,  Lxtraohdixauy  Ses-    . ,     .  ,  i      ♦i   •   L  i  i*    *    ♦!         ^ 

®  ,,^.»»N      I  -.1  ident  was  charged  with  inhdelity  to  the  partv 

8ION  OF  TiiK  (1»:^3/).     In  conseciuence  ot  the  em-    .  ..,^     .„  ,  i  •     *.    r  '  *•  ' 

,  ,  ^         \        I  I      .1     o       •    /,•       1        in  power.     **  He  will  be  an  object  of  execration 

barrassments  occasioiuMl  hv  the  Si>ecie  Circular  :     ...    ,.!_«.•      »f  *     »t     u  aa        rni  • 

.    ,.  ,        .       ,  .,  1  1  11  r*i  ,.^    with  both  parties,"  wrote  Mr.  Botts.     This  so 

(which  see)  and  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  credit    •      *   *    i  xi      «      •  i     *  *i    *.  i  i      i 

^  .  /  ,  .  ,  V  ^,  1  1  1  •  ^1  -.1.  irritated  the  Pre^sident  that  he  rewdvwl  not  to 
svstem  (which  s«*e),  there  had  Im'cu  in  the  citv  of  ..  i        r       i      *     •  *•        i  i      i 

v:      ,.    ,     ,  x-i    ^    1         ^     I  ,  I  s;inct ion  an v  law  for  chartering  a  national  bank 

New  lork  alone  mercantile  failures  to  the  amount    .,    4.      •   i**,  1     *  *i    *         •  n^i 

r  .1       A^iu.iuu^iuui    I'.-i-A  .1    1    !•       ;  that  might  be  passtMl  at  that  session.     The  m»c- 

of  more  than  8HHMHK),(MHK   I'ltteen  months  betore         1  ,  •,?  1         1     •     o     *      u  i-  1 

^     11,  ,    ^         1  •     xi    *    •*     1  <>"*!  bill  was  pasM>d  early  in  September,  which 

propertv  had  been  destroved  in  that  citv  bv  a    ,       1  *      1      n    1     1  1       *  1 

\.    '       •      ..      ...  ,       ;o.»-x    !•  I  •      *.    1    he  also  vetcH»d.     He  had  expressed  a  strong  de- 

disastrous  hre  (December,  iKfc))  of  the  estimated      •      *    1  *i  •  **  '  1       *-i  *i 

1         i*  d.w»/uu»ii/M»      fiM       ir    i.      r  *i  sirt^  to  have  this  matter  postiwueil  until  the  rec- 

value  of  over  S'.J(MHXM)(K>.     The  ellects  of  these      ,  1     **i     r-      1      r*i 

..  .,  ,  ,  11.  ^  1..  X     .1  •  ular  8<»ssioii,  but  the  friends  of  the  measure  were 

tailures  and  losses  by  hre  were  felt  to  the  re-    .         *•     *      hm  1  1    i- 

^     .        *      r*i     ¥T  •  1        1  x       1        i»     impatient.     Ihev    now   denounced    him    as   a 

inotest  parts  of  tlie  Uuion,  and  cre«lit  and  conn-    .     •*       *     *i        "a.        i-  i    1     1     1       *  j  i« 
,  '  ,     ,  1      J    I     •     xf       /«o.»«N       tnutor  to  the  partv  which  had  elevated  hint, 

deuce  were  destroy  tnl.     harlv  in  Mav  ( ItNU  )  a  ,  i,.        .  1  *i     'i-      1   *•         c  a\         i*     a 

,       ^   ,.         ^         '  ,       .         "ill  ./  1    His  act  caused  the  dissolution  of  the  cabinet — 

deputation  of  merehaiits  and  bank<>rs  waited  <  x,     w  \   *  1  it      i-  1         1 

'     „      .,      .  ,r      1,  .^1  ,...  :Mr.  \\ebster  onlv   remaining.      He  did   so  be- 

iipoti  President  \  an  BtirtMi  with  a  petition  prav- I  1  i-     •   *  *      *  1 1       «•     1      i-     1 

.  *    ,  .      *     1  r     *i         11     *•        !•  1   A-  •  '  1  ■  cause  public  intenrsts  would  suiter  by  his  leav- 

ing hiin  to  deter  the  eollectioii  of  duties,  rescind    .  ^'.i     ..        .  >f     ^«'  1    *      r  1*  *i    A  Ai 

^,     ^       •     /I-       1  I       11  *         1-  ing  at  that  juncture.     Mr.  Webster  felt  that  t lie 

the  Specie  Ciiriilar,  and  call  an  extrjiordniarv    ,       1  ..       111  1     1      •*!    ^  u 

.        ^.,  fiM    •  •     X    1'     bank  matter  had  been  luished  with  too  much 

st»ssion  <»f  Congress.     1  heir  praviT  was  reiecte<l ;    ,      ,  ,  .  .  -j     •       ai        *   *      r 

,      ,        .1    A  r    A  1  1*  1       11    haste  anil  i)ei-8isteucv,  ctuisidering  the  state  of 

and  when  that  tact  lM'<'anie  known,  nearlv  all  ,  .,      .,      •  1     »•       •    i'       1  1  *       *  t  ai         ia 

^,     ,       ,     .     ^,  ^  11*  ;  the  President  s  mind,  and  he  wrote:  *■  I  thousht 

the  banks  in  the  eountrv  suspended  speeie  i)av-  !  1  •     1  •  1  1  a  a     1  i-    1       rli 

/v     \f       1.. -.1     1         1*  i«  V       V'   *i   i  hi-'*  known  wishes  ought  to  be  complied  with, 

inent.     On  May  I()  the  Legislature  ol  New  lork  ;  .  ^1  •    i.         ami  »» 

a.  .(  .,  ^.IXXIIIHK  SO  91 1 11. 

an   act  authorizing   the   suspension  of 

s|KHie   payments   for  one   year.     The    measiin!  !      Congress,  Pay  OF  MEMBERS  OF  (1814).     The 

embarrassed  the  national  government,  for  it  was    pay  of  members  of  Congress  (House  of  Repre- 

iinahle  to  obtain  silver  and  gold  to  discharge    sentatives)  had  been  six  dollars  a  day  nntillHU, 

its  own  obligations.     The  public  good  demanded    when,  on  account  of  the  increase<l  ex])enseof  liv- 

legislative  relief,  and  the  President  called  an    ing,  they  lixed  it  at  an  annual  salary  of  $1500, 

extraordinary  si'ssitui  of  Congress   to  eon  vein' •  without  r«*gard  to  the  length  of  the  session.    At 

Sept. 4.   In  his  message  to  that  hotly  he  piopos<'d  :  the  same  time  bills  were  introduced  to  increase 

the  establishment  of  an  independent  treasury  for    the  salaries  of  foreign  ministers,  but  these  fai1e<l 

the  public  funds,  totally  distinct  from  all  bank-  !  to  pass.     This  act  of  the  ineinbei-s  of  Congress 

ing  institutions;  but  during  a  session  of  forty-  '  in  voting  themselves  a  higher  salary  produceil 

three  days  Congress  «1  id  very  little  for  the  gen-    great  excitement  throughout  the  country.     It 

eral  relief  from  (romniercial  depression,  exeept- ;  opposed  the   po)>nlar  doctrine  that  all  public 

ing  the  authorizing  of  an  issue  of  Treasury  notes    otbeers  and  servants  should  be  kept  on  short  al- 

iu  amount  not  exceeding  $l(MNK),0(.K).  \  lowance;  and  so  indignant  were  the  frugal  |ie(»- 

CongresB.  Xatk-nal.  Kxtka..i.i.in.m.v  Sks-  \  !'''^  ''•"'  *"  """  '"'i *  ';''.T"""  T7  "^ "p  """'"'f 
8K.N  m-  TI.K  (1.-41 ,.     On  Muni.  17.  1-41.  lV.m.  ■ '"«  <  •"'K"-*""....-"  l<.«t  Hu-.r  «leetlo.,.     hveu  the 

I     -  I,      .         .         ,  ,        .•       r     Ai  i  poimlar  Henry  Clay  was  driven  to  a  close  can- 

dent  Harrison  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  as- : '    *         „,.  A  II  *«^  ^-It 

, ,.  .,  .,      „,        ;  .1    /,  •      vass.      ihe  act  was  reiH'uled. 

sembling  ot   the    1  went v -seventh  ( Nnigress  in  * 


extra«)nlinary  session  on  May  IU,  next  ensuing. 


Congress,  Tii  e  Residence  of.    The  question, 


They  ciuiveiied   at   the  appointed   time.      The    where  shall  be  the  penuunent  residence  of  Con- 


President,  in  his  message,  n'ferred  to  the  nsefiil- 


gress,  or  strat  of  the  general  government,  wai 


uess  of  a  nati(uial  bank,  so  that  it  was  believed    agitated  in  the  summer  of  178!{.     Philadelpbiaii' 
*-*  ironld  sanction  a  bill  for  the  creation  of  one.  j  supposed   it  would  be  HxihI  at  that  city,  hn 
'Congress  proceeded  to  a«lopt  measures  for  ;  when  they  adjourned  to  Piincetou  (see  PkHude 
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pkiOj  Riot  in)j  the  qaefltioD  excited  much  inter-  slaves,  and  ordered  the  several  towns  to  provide 

e»t  and  a  great  deal  of  local  feeling.     One  party  double  the  usual  quantity  uf  balls  and  flints, 

wisiied  the  national  capitiil  to  be  at  the  Dela-  They  also  directed  the  issue  of  £15,000  in  bills 

ware  River  —  in  other  words,  at  Philadelphia;  of  credit  of  the  colony,  and  made  a  small  iu- 

nuuther  wished  it  to  be  on  the  Potomac.     Mary-  crease  of  the  taxes.     This  was  the  first  issne  of 

land  offered  to  cede  Annapolis  for  the  purpose ;  paper  money  in  the  colonies  in  preparing  for  the 

New  York  offered  Kingston  on  the  Hudson ;  and  war  for  independence. 

the  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  anxious  to  bring  Connecticut  and  New  Netherland.     The 

Congress  back  from  Princeton,  apologize*!  for  charter  of  Coiniecticut,  given  in  1662  (see  Con- 

their  timid  conduct  in  the  presence  of  militia-  ^oUdation  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven),  \nc\ui\ei\ 

men.     It  was  finally  agi-eed  that  two  federal  not  only  the  whole  of  Long  Island,  but  Northern 

cities  sliould  be  erected— one  near  the  Falls  of  ^^y.  Netherland,  in  the  Hudson  River  region, 

the  Delaware,  the  other  near  the  falls  of  the  jjy  a  treaty  which  Stuyvesant  had  made  at 

Pot4>mac,  the  sessions  to  be  held  alteniately  in  Hartford  in  1660,  the  English  towns  on  Long 

each.     Until  these  cities  should  l>e  built  the  Jsluud  were  allowed  the  right  to  accept  the  pro- 

aeissionswere  to  l>e  held  alternately  at  Annapolis  tection  of  Connecticut,  if  they  chose  to  do  so. 

and  Trenton.     This  plan  was  not  carried  out.  xhis  right  was  now  questioned,  and  it  compli- 

In  1790  a  tract  of  land  ten  miles  square,  lying  ^ated  matters  so  far  as  the  claims  of  the  Dutch 

on  each  side  of  the  Potomac,  was  ceded  to  the  ^0,.^  concerned.     But  Stuyvesant  would   not 

United  States  by  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  yieia  without  a  struggle  to  a  curtailment  of  his 

was  calle<l  the  District  of  Columbia.     There  the  domains,  and  for  two  years  the  controversy  went 

seat  of  government  was  fixed,  and  has  remained  o^,     Stuyvesant  visited  Boston  and  conferral 

ever  since.     The  capital  city— named  Washing-  ^.jti,  ^1,^  Commissioners  of  the  United  New  Eng- 

ton  in  honor  of  the  beloved  patriot— was  laid  la^j  Colonies,  but  gained  nothing.     Commis- 

ont  in  1791,  and  the  erection  of  the  Capitol  was  gioners  sent  to  Hartford  were  equallv  unsuc- 

commeiiced  in  1793,  the  seat  of  the  national  gov-  cessful.     Meanwhile,  emissaries  from  New  Eng- 

eniment  being  removed  to  Washington  city  in  i^nd  stirre<l  up  the  settlers  in  Westehester  Conn- 

^^'^'  ty  (N.  Y.)  and  all  over  Long  Island  with  discon- 

Congreesional  Report&     At  the  first  session  tent  of  Dutch  rule.    Led  by  two  bold  men,  a 

of  the  National  Cougre^ss,  held  nt  New  York,  re-  considerable  armed  force  went  from  town  to 

porters  had  been  ailmitted  to  the  floor  of  the  town  on  Long  Island  changing  the  names  of 

Htmse,  and  the  debates  had  not  only  1)een  pub-  places,  deposing  magistrates,  and  proclaiming 

lished  from  day  to  day  in  the  newspapers,  but,  the  territory  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Charles 

at  the  close  of  the  session,  were  collected  in  II.     Stuyvesant,  seeing  how  matters  were  going, 

two   octavo  volumes,  called   The  Congi'e9sional  lowered  his  pretensions,  and  agreed  that  the 

Register.    These  reports  were  not  satisfactory  to  towns  on   Long  Island,   Dutch   and   English, 

some  members,  who  proposed  to  withdraw  from  should  be  free,  respectively,  from  interference 

the  reporters  the  privileges  of  the  floor.     The  from  either  government.     These  disputations, 

reporters  retired  to  the  gallery.     At  the  next  and  the  interference  of  John  Scott,  pro<luced 

session  the  subject  came  up,  and  there  was  a  stirring  events  whose  records  till  a  large  space 

tacit  admission  of  a  discretionary  power  in  the  in  the  local  and  intercolonial  history  of  Long 

speaker  to  admit  to  the  floor  or  galleries  such  Island,  New  Netherland,  and  Connecticut, 

stenographer  as  he  n.ight  think  proijer.     The  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania.    There  was 

Congressional  Register  did  not  extend  beyond  a  ^.^^  ^^^^  j,^  Pennsylvania,  at  one  time,  between 

thml  volume.   After  the  removal  of  Congress  to  ^,,^  ^^^j^,^  ^^,,,  Connecticut  in  the  Wyoming 

Philadelphia  the  country  was  mainly  indebted  y^,,^^  ^„^  ^,,^  Pennsylvanians.     Connecticut 

to  the  enterprise  of  the  publisher  of  the  Phtla^  ^,^j^„;^  ^^^^  ^.^  ^^^^^^^^  .^  ^„^j^„^  ^^^^^er.     (See 

Mpkia  Gazette,  who  employed  a  stenographer  or  ^^^^^  ^^^  j     pj„^,,     j,^^  .„  ^^^^  Pennsyl- 

two  for  that  purpose,  and  from  the  coluu.ns  of  ^.^„j^         jj^^  ^^  ^  p^,,^^.^  ^         established 

which  most  of  the  either  ncwspapei-s  copied.     In  ^^^j^^  ^^  ^^^j^,^^  ^^  Confederation,  to  decide 

1796  a  scheme  was  brought^  tc»rward  to  employ  ^^^  territorial  question  as  to  the  righteous  claim- 

"/l^J^^"'  "*  """,  "?^f  **       the  House  at  a  salary  ^„^  ^  Wyoming  and  the  northern  half  of  Penn- 

of  $4000  a  year,  but  it  was  not  adopted.  sylvania,"claimed  by  Connecticut  as  within  her 

Congreve  Rocket8»THE,  in  the  military  art,  chartered  limits.     A  court  of  five  judges  met 

ia  a  very  destructive  species  of  firework,  the  (November,  1782)  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  made, 

beat  kind  of  which  was  invented  by  Sir  William  at  the  close  of  a  six  weeks'  session,  a  unanimous 

Congreve,  and  called  after  his  name.     The  body  decision  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania.     C<mnecticnt 

of  the  implement  is  cylindrical,  and  its  head  acquiesced   when   Congress  confirmed  the  de- 

conical.     It  is  filled  with  very  infiainmable  ma-  cision,  and  the  town  and  county  of  Westmore- 

terials,  on  the  combustion  of  which,  as  in  the  land,  organizetl  by  the  Connecticut  Assembly, 

c«immon  sky-rocket,  the  body  is  impelled  for-  ceased  to  exist.     The  |>eople  of  Wyoming  con- 

wanl  with  an  accelerated  motion.  tinned  uneasy,  and  once  or  twice  were  on  the 

Gonnectioat,  Acts  of.     Connecticut,  in  1774,  P«>"*  ^^  rebellion,  chiefly  because  the  Pennsyl- 

wassecondonlytoMassachnsetts  in  population,  vanians  refusi^d  to  recognize   the   land   titles 

wealth,  patriotism,  and  military  resources.     In  claimed  by  Connecticut. 

1774  its  Legislature  provided  for  organizing  an  Connecticut,  Charter  of.     On  the  restora- 

effective  militia,  prohibited  the  importation  of  tion  of  monarchy  in  England,  the  Connecticut 
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colonists  had  fears  regarding  their  political  fut- 
ure, for  they  ha<l  been  Btancli  re[iMbIicauH  dur- 
ing the  intenvgnuni.  The  (leneral  Anscuibly 
therefore  resolved  to  make  a  formal  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  aUegianee  to  tho  king,  and  ask 


brought  iu  and  placed  upon  the  table.  A  pro- 
concertetl  plan  to  Have  it  was  now  put  into  oint- 
atiou.  Just  as  the  usur|)er  was  al>out  to  gra>p 
the  box  with  the  chailcr,  the  candles  were 
snuffed  out.     When   they  were   relighted  the 


him  for  a  charter.    A  petition  to  that  cffeet  wiis    charter  Wiis  not  thei'e,  and  the  members  were 

seated  in  proper  onler.  The  charter  had  In.'en 
carried  out  in  the  darkness  by  Captain  W:ulh- 
worth,  and  deposited  in  the  trunk  of  a  holhiw 
oak-tree  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  (See 
Charter  Oak.)    Andros  was  compelled  tu  content 


signed  in  May,  16()1,  and  (iovernor  Winthrop 
bore  it  to  the  monareli.  lie  was  at  tirst  coolly 
received,  but  by  the  gift  to  the  king  of  a  pre- 
cious memento  of  the  soveHMgifs  dead  father, 
the  heart  of  Charles  was  touched,  and,  turning 
to  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  pn'sent,  he  Siiid, !  himself  with  dissolving  the  Assembly,  and  writ- 
**Do  you  advise  me  to  grant  a  charter  to  this  ing  in  a  bold  hand  "FisiS**  in  the  journal  of 
good  man  and  his  people?''  "I  do,  sire,-'  an- |  that  body.  When  the  Revolution  of  1(588  swept 
Hwere<l  Chirendon.  '*  It  shall  be  done,"  said  ;  the  Stuarts  from  the  Englisli  thnme,  the  char- 
Charh.'s,  and  Winthrop  was  dismiased  with  a  |  ter  was  brought  from  its  hiding-]>lace.  and  nn- 
hearty  sliake  of  his  hand,  and  a  blessing  from  ;  der  it  the  cidonists  of  Connecticut  dourished  for 
the  royal  lips.  (See  Winthrop,  Johtt.)  A  charter  '  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years  afterwanls. 
was  issued  May  1,  UM\2  (N.  S.).  It  conlirmed  Connecticut,  Colony  of,  one  of  the  original 
the  ]>opular  constitution,  and  contained  more  thirteen  English-American  cidonies,  was  proba- 
liberal  provisions  than  any  that  had  yet  been  bly  tirst  discovered  by  a  European,  Adrian  Hlock, 
issued  by  royal  hands.  It  detined  the  bounda-  at  the  month  of  tho  (.■onnecticut  River,  iu 
ries  so  as  to  iiiebule  the  New  Haven  Colony  and  1()13.  (See  JNVir  york.)  That  stivaui  the  Dutch 
a  part  of  Hliode  Islanil  on  the  east,  and  west-  <'alK'd  I  trocA-water  (fivsh-water)  River;  the  In- 
ward to  the  Paeilic  Ocean.  The  New  Haven  dians  called  it  (^M«-McJt-fa-cM/,"  long  river."  The 
Colony  ri'luctantly  gavoits  consent  to  the  union  Dutch  laitl  claim  to  the  adjoining  territ«»ry  by 
in  Kki.'),  but  Rho<le  Inland  refused.  A  dis])ute  ,  right  of  discovery,  while  the  English  made  a 
concerning  the  boundary-line  between  Connec-  counter-claim  soon  afterwards,  based  upt»n  a 
ticut  and  Kliode  Island  lasted  more  than  sixty  {latent  issued  by  the  king  to  English  subjects, 
years.  Thecharter,  engrossed  on  (larchment  and  The  agent  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Com])any 
decorated  with  a  tinely  executed  miniature  of  took  fonnal  possession  by  proclanwition  of  the 
Charles  II.  (ibuie  in  India-ink  by  Samuel  Cooper,  Connecticut  Valley  so  early  as  1(>*2;{  in  the  name 
it  is  su]»[)os4'd,  who  was  an  eminent  London  minia-  j  of  the  States-General  of  Holland,  and  a  ]N>ace- 
ture  painter  of  the  time),  was  brought  across  '  able  and  profitable  trade  with  the  Indians  might 
the  s«'a  in  a  handsome  mahogany  box,  in  which  !  have  been  carried  on  had  uot  the  Dutch  exat.s- 
it  is  still  preserv»?d  in  the  State  Department  of  perated  the  natives  by  seizing  erne  of  their  chiefs 
Connei'ticMt.  (See  (7*«Wc« //.)  It  was  of  so  gen-  an<l  denninding  a  heavy  ransom  for  his  ndease. 
eral  a  eharaeter, and  conlerred  such  large  powers,  A  Dutch  embassy  which  visited  IMynionth  tried 
that  when  Connect ient  beeanie  an  in<lependent  to  get  the  Tilgrims  to  abandon  Cape  C<m1  Uay 
state  it  was  considered  a  good  fundamental  law  and  seat  tlu'mselves,  undt^r  the  juriMliction  of 
for  the  eonnnonwealth,  and  was  not  changed  N<*w  Net lievland,  in  the  fertile  Ctumeclicut  Val- 
nntil  lf*\f*.  It  provided  for  the  election  of  the  \vy  {sv*}.  Jfutrh.Thvjat  Plifmouth);  and  a  Mohegaii 
governor  «»f  the  colony  and  the  magistrates  chief,  moved  by  e(|ually  strong  wlf-interest,  in- 
by  the  peo]»le,  substantially  as  under  the  jMe-  vitetl  them  to  the  same  territory,  his  object  l>e- 
viou.s  constitution;  allowed  the  fn'c  transpor-  ing  to  make  the  English  a  barrier  bi't\>eeii  Iuh 
tation  of  coliMiists  and  merchandise  from  Eng-  pe«>ph»  and  the  j)owerful  and  warlike  TeiiutMls. 
land  to  the  iolony ;  guaranteed  to  the  colonists  (See  Ptquod  War.)  In  ItUW  Edward  Winslow 
the  ri;;hts  of  English  citizens;  provided  for  the  .  visiteil  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  confirmtMl 
makiiig  of  laws  and  the  organization  of  courts  the  truth  of  all  the  pleasant  things  the  Dutch 
by  the  (ieneral  Assembly,  and  the  appointment  and  Indians  had  said  about  it.  The  fame  of  it 
<»f  all  ncjci'SNary  <>nicers  for  the  public  good  ;  for  had  already  reached  Old  England,  and  two  \ears 
the  organization  of  a  military  force,  and  for  the    before  Winslow's  visit  Charles  I.  had  granted 


public  defence.     Det(M'mined   to  hold    absolute 
rule  over  New  England,  King  .hnncs  II.  made 


the  soil  of  that  region  to  K(»bei-t,  Earl  of  War- 
wii'k,  and  \n\  transfern'<l  it  to  William.  Viscount 


Andros  a  sort  of  viceroy  (see  Jh^/ivm),  with  in-  Say  and  Seal;  Roin*rt,Lord  Hrook,  anil  t  lie  ir  as- 
strintions  to  take  away  the  colonial  charters,  sociates.  This  was  the  original  gnnit  of  Con- 
For  the  purpose  <if  seizing;  that  of  ('onn<'Cticut,  '  necticut,  ami  the  territory  was  detine<l   as  i«x- 


whosi*  (icneral  .V^seniblv  had  n-fused  to  snrrcn- 
der  it,  Andios  arrived  at  Hartford,  where  the 
Asseujbly  was  in  session  in  their  nu'eting-lnuise, 


ttMuling  westward  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  l*a- 
citic  Ocean.  The  Dutch,  having  pnrchaM'd  the 
valley  \\im\  the  Indians,  the  rightful  owners. 


Oct.  *.tl,  ItWT  (<).  S.).      He  was  received  by  the    built  a  redoubt  just  behiw  the  site  of  Hartfonl, 
Assembly   with   the   courtesy  due  to  his  rank    called  Fort  (lood  Ho()e.  in  l(i3^{.  and  tiNik  ]h»8- 


■^ 


wIkmi  he  appeared  before  tliem,\\itli  armed  men 
at  his  back,  and  demanded  the  charter  to  be  put 
into  his  hands.  It  was  then  near  sunset.  A 
debate  n])on  stune  unimportant  subject  was  con- 
iiuued  tnilil  after  the  candles  were  li<xhted. 
Iivu  the  long  box  containing  the  charter  was 


S4'ssn)n.  (j«>vernor  Winthrop  of  Ma8flachuK«>tts. 
wrote  to  Van  Twiller  at  Manhattan  that  Eng- 
land had  granted  the  valley  to  English  subjects. 
and  the  Dutch  must  **forlN'ar  to  build  there." 
\'an  Twiller  courteously  re])lied  that  the  Dutch 
had  already  purchased  the  conutry  from  the  Iu- 
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dinns  and  *'  set  np  a  house,  with  intent  to  plant.^       Connectlcat  CommiBsioii.    The  Puritan  set* 

The  Dot^h  finally  withdrew,  and  in  1635-36  the  tlenient  on  the  Connecticut  River  made  hy  the 

tirMt  iieniianent  settlement  in  the  valley  was  ministers  at  Newton  (Messre.  Hooker  and  Stone) 

made  at  Uartfonl  hy  emigrants  from  Massachu-  in  1636,  with  all  their  congregations,  was  so  re- 

ttetts.     The  first  church  was  hnilt  there  in  1635,  mote  fn»m  the  seat  of  government  that  Roger 

and  the  first  court,  or  legislative  assembly,  was  Ludlow  and  seven  others  were  conmiissioned  hy 

convened  at  Hartford  in  1636.     The  next  year  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  to  exercise  all 

uccnrre<l  the  distressing  war  with  the  Pcquods,  the  powers  of  government  there,  legislative  and 

which  resulte<l  in  their  annihilation.    (See  Con-  executive.    This  connuissitui  was  liuiite^l  to  one 

necticut  Fallqfy  Fimt  Stttlers  in.)     A  year  later  a  year.     With  the  aid  i)f  a  jniy  they  dispensed 

settlement  was  l»egun  on  the  sit-o  of  New  Haiven,  civil  and  criminal  justice.    Their  first  couit  was 

and  a  sort  of  theocratic  government  for  it  was  held  Airril  26, 1636. 

«t»blUl.e,l.    i.9^XeH>HartnCoUH9.)    Governor       Coim«»tlcut  Emigrants  near  Natche..  Late 

W.nthPop's  soir^  John,  cni..e  from  Eiiglaml,  ami  .„  ^,,^       j    ,  ofnsi  news  reached  ti.e  Coi.neo- 

M^Dined  the  office  ogo%vri.or  of  the  colony  m  ^5^,,^  ^J^,^^  „^^^  j,,,^^,,^^  j,,^,^  ^  g^^j^^  j,^^ 

the  Connecticut  Vallev  in  1636,  with  instrnc-  ,.        .,      ,,.    .    .  m.  .     .4.  m 

^    ,    ., ,      -    ^     • ,     ,     ^    '      ,  ^  ^,  was  ascending  the  Mississippi.      This  intelli- 

tiona  to  bill  d  »  fort  and  plant  a  colony  at  the  caused  then,  to  attack  and  capture  Fort 

month  of  the  Connecticnt  R.ver.     A  d,8,,„te  ^^  ^„  „^  it  ^  ,  ^^^^^^     ^,,3  „,„,„, 

w,ththePl,mo..th,jeoplea.meabonttl,enKht  ^.^  j,,,^'    ^„j  ^.,,^„  ^^^  Coin.ecticnt  people 

of  emisrrant«  from  MflHsacliusetts  in  the  vallev,  ^i    •       •  ^  i  11        1    ^  i.i  j.  r 

,    ,  ..*  .     ,,        *a.i   1      »  *•/  saw  their  mistake,  and  IieaT<l  of  the  capture  of 

hut  it  was  S4M>u  amicably  settled.    A  constitii-  ^i  1    i     4.1     cs     .  •„.  1    4.1       /u  JLa  q     « 

^.       -      ^,  r    r  4.U        1         •     ^1  Pensacola  by  the  fepaniams,  they  so  feared  Span- 

titui  for  the  government  of  the  colony  111  the  .  ,  "^    .,    ,*  ,       _.    1      w    n     *i  1 

,,  *  ,  ,  1       /     r  *i  wh  vengeance  that  they  resolved  to  flee  through 

valley  was  approved  by  a  general  vote  of  the  .,  1    i.    ri        •        ^«  1    1 -i 

/  , ,       //  ^^.3fiN    »..  1111  the  woods  to  Georgia.     Men,  women,  and  chil- 

people  (Jan.  14, 16.W).   It  was  a  remarkable  doc-  ,  .       .        1    _i  1     1         1  1     •  i 

**  ^  ,-*,;,.  .  -  ,  ^  -^  dren  set  out  on  horseback,  and  during  a  journey 
nment,  and  fortiied  the  basis  of  a  charter  after-      --  ^.1*1  n'      1  ♦      -i  1    r        1 

* ,  ^  .      ,  ^        Ai     1  •         /o     ^         X'    A  of  fonr  months  they  sunei-ed  terribh'  fnnn  linn- 
wanls  obtained  from  tiie  king.    (See  Conwecficw*.  ,  .,     ,     ^.,./     r  *.\.    t    t  r\  1 

„.    ,^      .....        -.    „ru  1  ger  and  the  hostility  of  the  Indians.     On  reach- 

Firnt  CoHtUtution  of.)    When  HKUiarcliy  was  re-  r      ,,     -      ..         /.,    ^    .  .    .1       j-   •  1    1  •  * 

^       ,.    «     ,      /.,^  1    1     *       IX  mg  the  frontiers  of  that  state  they  divided  into 

ston^  in  Lnsland  the  people  hastened  to  avow  .  ^  r\      r  m  a        • 

,    .      n     •  t    th  -  1         1  '  f  companies.     One  fell  among  American  pa- 

,**_^        ®V*  \  r-        i-.i     1      TT  •  triots  on  the  frontier,  the  other  made  their  way 

charter.     One  was  procured  fi-om  Charles  II..in  ^    <,i     «  •*•  1         *    *  o     1 

,-,. »       1       •      *i    V,  4.-     X       1  XT       II  to  the  British  post  at  Suubury. 

1662  embnicing  the  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  *  '' 

colonies,  and  the  union  was  perfected  in  1665.  Connecticut,  First  Constitution  of.  A 
It  gave  the  people  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  constitution  for  the  colony  of  Connecticut  (in 
lands  within  its  limits ;  provide<l  for  the  election  the  valley)  was  adopted  by  the  vote  of  the  peo- 
of  a  governor,  deputy -governor,  twelve  assist-  pie  Jan.  14,  1639.  It  was  the  first  exam])le  in 
ants,  or  magistrates,  and  two  deputies  from  each  history  of  a  written  constitution  organizing  a 
town;  indeed,  it  substantially  agreed  with  the  government  and  defining  its  powers;  and  its 
former  constitution.  It  was  so  acceptable  to  the  leading  featnrt^s  have  been  copied  into  the  con- 
people  of  Connecticut  that  it  was  the  only  con-  stitutions  of  the  several  states  of  our  Union, 
stitiition  of  the  pmvince  and  state  until  1818,  After  declaring  that  the  Word  of  Go<l  requires 
when  the  present  one  was  formed.  The  govern-  human  governments,  and  tiiat  the  object  of  such 
roeut  was  at  first  a  pure  democracy,  but  it  be-  govemments  is  to  prot^ect  and  ]>reserve  the 
came  a  representative  one  in  1670.  By  onler  of  moral  and  civil  welfare  of  the  i>eople,  it  imi- 
James  II.  Governor  Andros  was  ordered  to  take  vided  for  three  depailments  of  goveniment — 
away  the  charter,  but  he  was  outwitted  by  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  —  all  to  be 
jiolitical  leaders,  and  it  was  saved.  (See  Char-  filled  by  pei-sons  to  be  appointed  by,  and  to  de- 
ler  Oak.)  Andros  seized  the  government,  but  it  rive  their  power  from,  the  (>eople.  The  freemen 
resumed  its  independent  functions  (May  9, 1689)  consisted  of  those  who  had  been  admitted  inhab- 
aiter  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary.  Tliere  itants  by  the  towns  themselves.  These  were- to 
were  some  changes  in  the  colonial  government,  meet  annually  in  April  at  a  ** court  of  election" 
and  from  the  union  of  the  colonies  until  1701  for  the  choice  of  so  many  magistrates  and  other 
the  General  Assembly  had  met  at  Hartfonl.  public  ofiicers  as  should  be  found  requisite,  one 
Thereafter  it  was  ortlered  that  the  May  session  of  whom  was  to  be  designated  as  governor.  All 
should  he  held  in  Hartford,  and  the  October  ses-  elections  were  by  balli>t.  The  governor  was 
sion  in  New  Haven.  The  laws  of  the  colony  were  voted  for  first,  and  elected  by  a  plurality  vote; 
verj'  rigid,  and  some  were  severe.  (See  Blue  then  the  magistrates  or  assistants  were  voted 
Law8.)  In  the  war  for  independence  no  other  for  in  a  similar  manner.  The  governor  sat  with 
Btate,  in  accordance  with  its  population,  fur-  the  magistrates  in  tiieir  judicial  capacity,  and 
iiished  so  many  men  for  the  public  service,  or  both  the  governor  and  magistrates  sat  with  the 
BO  much  aid,  acconliiig  to  its  means;  for  a  most  deputies  elected  by  the  S4'veral  towns  in  a  legis- 
]Hitriotic,  energetic,  and  indefatigable  govern-  lative  capacity.  If  the  deputies  constituted  a 
«ir  (see  7>'iifii6ii/7)  was  at  the  head  of  its  af-  majority  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  legisla- 
faira.  (See  Brother  Jtmathan.)  The  delegates  tive  power  was  substantially  in  the  hands  of  the 
from  Connecticut  in  Congress  were  instructed  ])eople,while  the  governor  and  magistrates  could 
by  the  nnauimous  vote  of  the  General  Ass4>mbly  advise  as  to  necessaiy  legislation.  As  there  were 
to  vote  for  independence,  and  after  that  it  took  to  be  two  si'ssions  of  the  Legislature  annually, 
Ita  place  with  the  twelve  other  colonies  as  an  one  in  the  s])riiig,  called  '^Coui-t  of  Electi<Mi," 
iudepemlent  state.  and  the  other  in  the  fall,  for  enacting  laws  and 


] 
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performing  other  public  services,  the  towns  chose 
ihuir  (lepiitien  senii-ttnniially.  Uiiiler  this  con- 
Mi  tntioii  tht^  Ctumecticnt  cohiny  Nourished.  It 
n*cognize(l  no  hi);her  human  power  than  the 
iMHiple.  Connecticut,  under  it,  was  practically 
an  indeiKMident  government.  The  constitution 
ibruRMl  the  huHts  of  the  charter  grant«Hl  hy  Charles 
II.  in  1(362.     (See  (onneeticHt,  Chartrr  of.) 

Connecticut,  Kikst  Division  of  thk  Leuis- 
ij^TriiE  OF,  INTO  Two  HoUHKH.  In  1<>9G  the 
(General  AHsenililv  (»f  Connecticut  was  tirst  di- 
vided  int4>  two  houst^s.  The  governor  (or,  in  his 
absence,  the  deputy  -  governor)  and  assistants 
composed  the  npi)er  house,  and  the  deputies  reg- 
ularly returned  from  the  t4>wns  in  the  colony 
were  called  the  lower  house.  The  g(»venior 
jiresided  in  the  upper  house ;  the  lower  house 
chose  a  speaker  to  ]»reside  over  their  delibera- 
tions. All  laws  Wcaine  so  only  by  the  mutual 
consent  of  the  tw(»  houses. 

Connecticut,  Fikht  Gknkral  CorKT  in.  The 
commission  of  Ludlow  and  others  having  ex- 
pired, the  commiHsioners'  court  in  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut  was  succeedwl  in  ItKI?  by  a  gen- 
eral court,  which  consisted  (»f  eight  magistrates 
chosen  hy  all  the  freemen,  and  three  deputies 
from  the  three  towns  or  settlements,  then  con- 
taining about  two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabi- 
tants. The  tirst  s<>ssi<in  of  this  court  was  begun 
May  1,  lOltT,  at  Hartford.  They  deliberated 
upon  a  subject  in  which  the  existence  of  the 
little  colony  was  concerned.  The  Pequods,  who 
hail  killed  thirty  Englislnuen  in  the  valley,  and 
tortured  their  captives,  wen^  attem])ting  to  form 
a  confederacy  of  the  tribes  to  extirpate  ihcTing- 
lish,  and  the  destruction  of  the  colony  seeme<l 
imminent.  That  first  general  conit  determined 
that  the  three  towns  of  Windsor,  Hartford,  and 
Wethei-Mfield  should  carry  on  an  offensive  war 
against  these  Indians,  and  voted  that  ninety  m(>n 
sliould  be  innnedialely  raised  for  the  purpose. 
(See  Peqnod  War.) 

Connecticut  Mediation.  In  hopes  that  mat- 
ters might  yet  be  reconcile*!,  notwithstanding 
liritish  soMiers  and  armed  ])at riots  lia<l  come  to 
blows,  (iovernor  Trumbull  ami  the  Connecticut 
Legislature  sent  a  de[)ntation  to  (iage  (May  1, 
1775)  as  mediators.  Alanne<l  by  this  movement, 
the  Provinci.ll  Congress  of  Massaelnisetts  remon- 
strated against  any  separate  n<'gotiations.  They 
also  voted  Cieneral  Gage  to  be  a  {uiblic  enemy, 
and  an  iiistrnment  in  the  handsof  tyrants,  whom 
there  was  no  further  obligation  to  obey.  The 
Connecticut  deputati<M]  diil  nothing. 

Connecticut,  Orkjinal  Patkxt  of.  Robert, 
Karl  of  Warwick,  having  received  in  IG^^Oagrant 
from  the  Council  ofplynionth  of  **all  that  part  of 
the  ni»i-theast  extending  from  the  Xarraganset 
Kiver  one  hundn'd  and  twenty  miles  in  a  straight 
line  near  the  slnuv  towanls  the  southeast,  as 
the  coast  lies,  towards  Virginia,  and  within  that 
breadth  fn>m  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  South 
S«»a  [Pacific],'*  made  over  to  William,  Viscount 
iSay  and  8eal,  and  Kobcrf ,  Lord  Brook,  and  asso- 
ciates, the  whole  territory  of  this  grant  by  a 
patent  issued  March  19,  llWl.  Tliis  is  the  orig- 
inal patent  of  Connecticut. 


ConneotiontResimeiitakMuTUCTor.  Pmw4 
down  by  want — want  of  dotheii,  focid,  and  |itf 
—  two  of  the  Connecticut  regiments  in  the  Con- 
tinental army  at  Morristown,  in  M»y,  1780,  pa- 
raded under  amis,  0«^c1aring  their  intention  to 
n*turu  home  or  to  obt^iin  siibsiHtence  fortbem- 
sid  ves.    The  appeals  of  Washington  (whom  tbrr 
almost  adored)  to  their  patriotism  bronght  them 
back  to  duty ;  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  en- 
emy at  that  time  they  rallied  as  one  man  io  de- 
fence of  the  flag.  «  Greene  liud  Jnst  written  pri- 
vately to  the  Prasideut  of  Congress  in  PeDDffl- 
vania:  "Should  there  be  a  want  of  proviuom, 
we  cannot  hold  together  many  days,  in  the  piem- 
en t  tem|>er  of  the  army.'' 

Connectiout  River,  Depkkdattons  ix  the. 
Ou  the  first  alanu  occasioned  by  the  blockade  of 
the  New  England  coast,  militia  hafl  been  calWd 
out  to  guard  the  more  exposed  points  of  the  Con- 
n(H.'ticut  shores.  Regulars  hod  afterwards  been 
substituted  by  the  War  Department,  bnt  dnring 
the  winter  of  lHi:i-14  these  had  been  withdrawn. 
Govermtr  Smith  remonstrated,  and  warned  the 
government  of  the  danger,  but  his  wonis  wen 
unheeded.  The  consequence  was  that  six  bosti, 
with  two  hundred  men  from  the  British  block- 
ading squadmn,  entered  the  month  of  the  Cen- 
necticut  River  (April  8,  1H14),  ascended  that 
stream  several  miles,  and  destroyed  full  twenty 
vessels  which  had  collected  there  as  a  place  of 
sjifety.  It  was  this  neglect  of  the  New  England 
coast  by  the  Tiational  government  that  foimcd 
one  of  the  grounds  of  complaint  by  the  Hartfoid 
Convention  (which  see). 

Connectiont  Ekmctiona  Independeiioa.  On 

June  14,  1776,  the  Connecticut  Assembly  in- 
structed its  delegates  in  Congress  in  favor  of 
independence,  foreign  alliance,  and  a  permanent 
union  of  the  colonies.  The  plan  of  a  confedera- 
tion was  iH)t  to  go  into  effect  until  it  should  re- 
ceive the  assent  of  the  several  legislatures. 

Ck>nnecticat  Stamp-master,  The  .   Jared  In- 

gersoU,  then  in  England,  acce)»ttHl  the  office  of 
stamp-master  or  stam|>-distributor,  under  the 
]>rovision  of  the  Stamp  Act.  lie  arrived  at  Vkm- 
ton  from  abroad  in  August,  1765.  He  was  late 
agent  of  the  Province  of  Connecticut.  His  ad- 
vent in  Connecticut  was  hailed  with  sc«)m, 
even  by  former  personal  friends.  Assured  of 
the  ()rotection  of  the  governor,  IngersoU  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  the  duties  «9f  his  oflSce.  The 
]>eople  threatened  him.  The  initials  of  his  name 
were  pointed  to  as  those  of  Judas  Iscjiriot.  Hi« 
Ikiuso  was  surrounded  and  a  demand  made  fer 
him  to  resign.  **  I  know  not,"  he  said,  "if  1 
have  power  to  resign."  A  town  meeting  ia 
New  Haven  (September,  1765)  earnestly  desired 
IngersoU  *'to  resign  the  stamp  office  imraediate- 
ly.  '*I  shall  wait,''  said  IngersoU,  ''to  see  how 
the  General  Assembly  is  inclined.''  Already  the 
people  were  moving  elsewhere.  Several  linu- 
dred  were  on  horseback,  in  three  divisions,  fn>m 
Norwich,  New  L<mdon,  and  Windham,  and  oth- 
er adjacent  towns,  with  eight  daj's'  provisiooa. 
The  men  were  armed  with  newly  barked  cud- 
gels. IngersoU  proposed  to  meet  them  at  Hart- 
ford,   lie  set  out  alone,  but  soon  found  himaelf 
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omlpr  a  Inrge  escort  of  mounted  cliil)-ftrmeil 
men,  who  cumluFttiil  him  to  WethemBelil  aud 
th«ie  bacle  lugcnsoll  ronign.  He  asked  leuve  to 
)(o  to  Hurtrurd.  "Yon  ahitll  not,"  it  was  an- 
aweivd,  "go  twn  rodH  until  you  renign."  He 
liod  eent  a  m«iaenji;er  to  tlie  (^ovomor  aud  the 


Siuqn^anna  Compatiji,  Wetlern  Seaerve,  aud  Ftrt 
Landt.)  During  (be  Revolution  tliat  statu  wan 
lavisb  ii)  it*t  MippI;  of  men  and  money  fur  the 
American  caiiM,  and  nliilo  other  culuuieB  nere 
at  the  beftioniug  annoyed  by  royal  govBrno™, 
"'   lit  fnmi 


Asaeinbly  and  tried  to  delay  the  act  uutil  be  ,.--=j~^s;^--~^               tliB  btrgililiiiig  was 

nhoiild  hear  rn>ni  I  hem.      Tlie  people  became  /x^SSwS^    \         gOTeriied  by  nileni 

alarmingly    impatient,   aud    Ingersoll,  saying  /^^Bt^Br^Mk  \       <^'>o^"  **>'  ^''^  P*^"* 

"Tlie  cause  is  not  north  dying  fur,"  publicly  /4^Hg0^<^^n\      P'^-    1"  1^1*  Hart- 

"Swear  («  it,"  said  the  crowd.      He  exciiiutd  jfiJiy-M^rff  Mai^    tbe  tbeatre  of  afa- 

thrne  tinii-s,''    He  did  so.    After  dinner  a  cava)-  V^Kk^^^SMS^V      '"'''''^'i    attracted 

fnim  Wi!t]ierBfie)d   to  Hart funl,  and   Ingersoll  X^^^gj^jF          tentionfora while. 

WHS  compelled  to  read  the  iia[>er  wiiicb  be  liad  ^'^S:^!^^             <See  Hartford  Con- 

signed  ill  tbe  bearing  of  ibe  AHSeinblj.     Tliis  Ih  nin  sut  or  cointtcnctT.      ceiition.)    In  1818  a 

a  fair  repn-.teutalivo  picture  of  tbe  rn'niuient  of  coiiventiuu  of  delc- 

tbe  stamiinliatributuTs  in  all  tbeculouiea.    Tbey  gales  from  each  town  in  tbo  stale  assembled  at 

all  resigned.  Hartfonl  and  franml  a  constitution,  wbicb  n 


..       t,        ,    I     ,  ,         -   ».i      ■     -,  iinjcuiiier.   DiiriiiE  the  late  Civil  War  that  State 

.„v«a,ng  C..,«l.  I,.J  ,lra»„  off  «,e  r.|!.il.r.  ..  a,,,,,,,^  ,„  „„  s„l„,„l  .rni,  U.mi  «,Wi.i., 

«.,„«,.  on  lb.  ».-l,..nl  to».,ra.  111.  ii,la,.d  „,  „^„^,  j^  „„„  „„  g,  „„',„,'  „„  i,,,,^ 

<J,„„  1812).    0„  tl,„  «.™,„,t  .  ..11  f„r  n„l,M.  „.„„^j     ;„j  ^^  ^^  „j  53  „„^^  ,„,„  j,^ 

Tbe  governors  i>f  Massac bn setts  and  Conuecti-  j  oi     m 

cut  deliied  tlie  nec«»ity  for  such  a  call,  and  the  "    "m^w- 

former  iirgeil  woigbly  objections  to  IL     He  said  ConiMCtiout  Towns  Plundeiird  and  Burn- 

tlie  coasts  of  Husachasetta  were  tbickly  popn-  rd.     Tryon,  the  plunderer  of  Danbnry  (which 

lated  and  its  militia  well  disciplined,  and  at  the  see),  was  employed   by  Sir  lluiiry  Clinton  to 

Aral  appearance  of  danger  of  iuvaaion  theyconld  again  Tisit  New  England  with  the  torch.     Ou 

immediately  be  sninnioned  to  the  defence  of  tbe  the  vessels  <if  Sir  George  Collier,  soon  after  tlieir 

lerriinry.    Tlie  Articles  of  War  enacted  by  Con-  return  from  tbe  King's  Ferry  (which  mhs),  lie 

greHS  gave  tbe  command,  wbun  the  militia  and  sailed  ou  the  night  of  July  4,  1779,  with  two 

regulars  acted  together,  to  the  superior  officer  thousand  live  bninlred  nieii  (many  of  them  Oer- 

I>mieut.  whether  of  the  militia  or  the  regular  nian  mercenaries),  for  tbe  shores  of  Connecticut 

army ;  lu  cases  of  equal  rank  the  regulitr  nfficers  Tbey  jiliiiiilered  Netv  Haven  ou   the  5tb,  lai<l 

to  take  precedence.     To  secure  tlie  command  East   Haven   in   ashes  on   the   6tb,   destroyed 

of  tbe  New  Englanil  militia  to  regular  officem,  Fairfield  in  tbe  same  way  on  the  8tb,  nnd  pliin- 

the  Itrst  calls  had  been  maile  for  detached  com-  dereil  anil  burned  Norwalk  ou  the  12th.     Not 

panies,  without  the  regulnr  quota  of  Held  uffi-  content  with  this  tvanlon  dcHtruclion  of  proi>- 

rera.      This  was  complained  of  as  Iving  an  ir-  erty,  the  iuvadei's  insulted  and  cruelly  abused 

regularity,  to  which  the  governors  of  Mass;ichn-  the  inhabitants.    The  Hessians  were  iiarlitular- 

setts  and  Connecticut  refitned  to  sniiinit.    They  ty  active  in  the  latter  capacity.    While  Norwalk 

even  denied  tbe  const  it  iitional  validity  of  the  was  bnruing  Tiyon  sat  in  a  rocking-chair  on  a 

Articles  of  War,  in  which  they  were  supported  hill  aud  viewwl  the  scone  with  apparent  pleaa- 

by  the  opinions  of  the  Jnd;:eii  of  the  Supreme  ure.     After   devustatiug  these   iilcnsiiut   New 

Court  of  MnssHchiisetts.     Finally  tbe  LGgislat-  England  villages,  Tryon  boasted  of  his  clem- 

nre  of  Counecticut  iiassed  a  law  (October,  1812)  ency  in  leaving  a  single  houHo  stHnding,     More 

for  raising  a  provincial  amiy  of  twn  thousand  villages  would  have  l>een  laid  wnHle  had  not  the 

six  hnndred  men  for  special  state  defence,  aud  marauder  been  ivcalled  by  alanniug  events  on 

made  Colonel  David  Hnnipbreys  cnmmander-in-  the  Hudson. 

,Li.t  .C  11.    Tb,  .™>™l  .,1,1,01  oC  Ih.  ,„,..„,.  oooiMOtKlM  VUtoy.  Ksoum  CotOSl.T.  IK- 

was  to  provide  for  the  delenco  of  the  soil  of  vrrl^iTTyiTHB     W  li  i  iii  nia-cut  a  sa  'h       neat- 

Conneeticnt  by  a  method   less  expensive  and  ^,  r  ,i,e  Conn  eel  ieutValh-v,  so]ieit«i(UWI)  the 

vexatious  than  by  fnrn.sb.ng  detachments  of  ^^,^^„„^  „(  Plvmoutb  and  Mas»Hehu».;lt«  to 

"""*"■  make  settletnents   tlirre.      Tbo  olij.-ct  <if  tbo 

Connttotioat;  Statr  of.    Under  (lie  charter  saclieiu  was  to  wcnre  protection  for  Ida  people 

given  by  Charles  II.,  in  1B63,  Connecticut,  like  against  the  warlike  Pequods.     Oovenior  Hrad- 

Bbnde  Island,  assumed  indei>endonce  in   177G.  ford  and   Eilward   Winslow   visited   Ciovnnior 

and  did  not  frame  aneweonstilution  of  gnvoru-  Winthrop  and  proposed  to  him  and  his  council 

ment.     Under  that  charier  it  was  governed  until  tiijoin  in  a  trade  to  theCounecilcut  Vidley.iiiid 

1811^.      Conneclicnt,  under  its  charter,  clainieil  to  nniku  n  plantullou  there,  us  the  Dutch  were 

loudsinPenusylvaniaand  Ohio,  and  in  trying  to  making  efTorls  to  that  end.     It  was  di-i-tin<'d, 

aufaroe  this  elum  much  trouble  ensued.      (See  and  the  Plyniuulli  peojilu  rcsulved  to'nudertalM 
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tlio  enteriiriso  at  thctr  own  risk.  (See  Conneeti- 
cm/,  Colony  of.)  In  October,  1633,  the  mareriuls 
fur  a  liouHe,  entirely  prepared,  were  ]>ut  on  boanl 
a  veHtR'l  and  Hent  by  a  choMMi  company  to  the 
Connecticnt  River.  The  Dntoh  hud  bnilt  a  light 
fort  jnHt  below  the  site  of  llartfurd,  and  when 
the  Ply  month  vetwel  appniached  tli«  command- 
er of  the  fi>rt  forbade  tlie  adventnrere  t-o  pass. 
The  connnunder  of  the  enterprise  (William 
liolmos)  went  reHolntely  forwanl,  and,  landing 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  m^  np  the  lionsi^ 
on  the  8il!e  of  WindHor  and  paliHmlud  it.  This 
was  the  first  house  bnilt  by  Kun)]»ean8  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Connecticut.  (See  Connei'Hcui  Fal' 
ley,  Fint  Settlem  iw.) 

Connecticut  Valley,  First  SETn.KRfl  in. 
The  Dutch  built  a  n^loubt  on  the  river  joMt  be- 
low the  site  of  Hartford,  and  oa]ie<l  it  Fort  G(M)d 
Hope.  There  they  pr«*pared  to  plant  a  cohuiy. 
The  Plymouth  Si*t tiers  bought  a  tract  of  land 
above  the  Dutch  fort  from  the  Indians,  and  sent 
awomlen  Inuisi*,  in  )»ieeeH,on  asiuall  vessel  com- 
manded by  Ca(>tain  Willinm  Holmes,  to  be  set 
np  in  their  domain.  When  the  vessel  ap- 
proached tiic  foit  the  Dutch  commander  or- 
dered Holmes  to  heave  to;  and  as  he  '^sailiHl 
right  4>n''  the  Holhinder  thi-eatencd  to  open 
great  guns  u|M>n  him.  Holmes  ]»asHed  by  un- 
harmed, hiiided  his  cargo  on  the  site  of  Wind- 
sor, put  up  the  house,  and  t4>ok  formal  posm^s- 
Rton  of  thu  country  in  the  name  of  his  king. 
The  few  Englishmen  with  him  formed  the  whoh^ 
C0I0U3' ;  and  so  the  first  European  settlement 
was  made  in  the  Counecticut  Vallej'.  Van  Twill- 
er,  at  Manhattan,  blustered,  and  siMit  an  armed 
force  U)  expel  the  intruders;  but  they  I'cnmined 
in  spite  of  the  Dutchman.  And  when  the  latter 
Hnally  witlidrew,  thert^  was  an  influx  of  si>ttlers 
from  MassaeliUHetts.  In  the  autumn  of  liXVy  a 
company*  of  men,  wouumi,  and  children,  with 
oxen  and  cows,  traversed  the  broken  coun- 
try through  tangled  morassi's,  across  running 
streams,  and  over  rugged  an<l  h>fty  hills,  mon* 
than  one  hundred  miU's,  until  they  reached  the 
Valley  of  the  Connecticut,  then  white  with  snow. 
The  ice  in  the  river  prevented  a  vessel  lailen 
with  su])plies  for  them  ascending  the  stream. 
On  the  sites  of  Wetlieisfleld  and  Hartford  they 
bnilt  log  huts  and  a  little  church  edifice  in  the 
drifting  snow.  Some  of  them,  fearing  starva- 
tion, nia<le  their  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  thence  to  Boston  in  a  ]mHsing  vess«»l.  Those 
who  remained  suffered  dreadfully,  living  some 
of  the  time  u[M»n  acorns.  Many  of  the  cattle 
perished  for  want  of  food.  In  l(5Itt)  Kev.  TlH»m- 
as  Hooker,  a  zealous  dissenting  minister  who 
came  to  Boston  from  Holland  in  IG!^),  led  a  com- 
pany of  one  hundred  men,  women,  an<l  children 
to  the  C(»nnecticut  Valley.  They  wisely  nni^le 
the  journey  in  summer,  driving  before  them  <Mie 
hundred  and  sixty  head  of  cattle,  the  cows  past- 
niiiig  in  gnissy  savainnis  and  furnishing  much 
wholesome  food  for  the  company.  The  women 
and  children  were  conveyed  in  wagons  drawn 
bv  oxen,  while  the  stalwart  men  cleared  the  wav 
with  their  axes.  On  the  4th  of  July  the  com- 
])any  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut, 
where,  under  the  shadow  of  trecSi  they  sang 


hymns  of  praise.  On  the  fnUowing  Salibitk 
Mr.  Hooker  preached  and  aclniiuwteitod  tbecon- 
innnion  in  the  little  church  built  the  imriow 
winter.  There  were  now  (1636)  tlve  ieebk  set- 
tlements in  the  Counecticut  Valley. 

Connaotioiit  Witdiea.  Historians  arer  tlitk 
the  Connecticut  Colony  never  batl  a  trial  for 
witehcraft;  within  its  borders.  There  seems  to 
be  documentary  evidence  to  the  contrary,  sad 
there  is  in  existence  in  Fairtield  a  record  of  s 
trial  there  of  "  Mercy  Desliorongh,  wife  of  Thon- 
as  DeslMirongh,"  charged  with  **  fauilliarity  with 
Satan,''  and,  in  a  preteniatiiral  way,  "  havin|^af. 
tlicted  and  done  harm  to  the  b«klies  and  estatet 
of  sundry  of  their  majesties' Hubjecta.'*  Thistfisl 
occurred  in  September,  1692.  The  testioioiiT 
against  her  was  so  absnnl  and  inconclusive  that 
tiie  judges  did  not  deem  it  sufficient  to  convict 
her.  Her  ]»er8on  was  searched  for  the  tradi- 
tionary '*  witchmarks,''  and  she  was  snhjeetsd 
to  the  infallible  test  of  binding  the  accused  per- 
son hand  and  f(M>t  and  throwing  him  or  her  into 
deep  wat-er.  If  the  body  floated^  icnllt  was  cletr> 
ly  establishe<l ;  if  it  sank,  innocence  wa8aaclea^ 
ly  proven.  Mrs.  Desboniiigh  was  so  bound  aud 
cast  into  the  water;  and  in  the  |iroeeediogB of 
the  trial  the  following  affidavit  appears:  ^Ut. 
John  Wakenmn,  aged  thirty>two  yeaia,  and 
Samuel  Squiers  make  oath  that  they  saw  Ifci^ 
cy  Desborough  put  into  the  water  and  that  ibe 
swam  like  a  cork.  This  was  done  in  oooilv 
Sept.  15, 1692.  Attest,  John  Allyii,  Secretacr." 
The  judges  were  still  nusatisfied,  aud  a^JoariMd 
i  the  c^mrtto  Oct.  28,  when  the  case  waa  given  to 
I  the  jury,  who  found  the  person  *'  guilty,  aeoord- 
ing  to  the  indictment,"  ami  she  waa  senteneed 
to  deat h.  Other  prisoners,  tried  on  a  siniUar  in- 
dict ment,  were  acquitted.  Her  life  was  spared, 
a  numerously  signed  petition  for  aconinintatioD 
of  her  sentence  having  been  presented  to  the 
court. 

Conner,  Da^id,  was  bom  in  Harrisbni]g,Pennn 
about  1792 ;  died  in  Philadelphia  March  itO,  1856. 
He  entered  the  navy  in  January,  1809,  awl  ss 
actiug-lieutenant  was  in  the  action  between  the 
Hornet  and  Peacock  (which  see).  He  waa  nuwle 
a  lieutenant  in  1813,  and  remained  on  the  Honul, 
In  her  action  with  the  Penguin  Conner  was  dan- 
gerously wounded,  and  for  his  braye  condiMt 
was  presented  with  a  medal  by  Congress,  and  by 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  with  a  sword. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander  in 
March,  1H25,  and  to  captain  in  1835.  Dnrin; 
the  war  with  Mexico  (1846-48)  he  commanded 
the  American  squadron  on  the  Mexican  comti, 
'  aud  assisted  in  the  re<luction  of  the  fortress  of 
San  Juan  de  Ulloa  in  the  spring  of  1847.  He 
captnrtMl  Tampico  in  November,  1846.  Hislsst 
service  was  in  command  of  the  Philadelphia 
Navy-yard. 

Conquest  of  Jamaica.  When  Cromwell  had 
made  peace  with  the  Dutch  (1654)  he  declaicil 
war  against  Spain,  and  sent  a  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral Peuu  and  an  army  nnder  Cktneral  Yens- 
bles  to  attack  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  Ed- 
ward Wiuslow  went  with  the  fleet  as  one  of 
I  Crom well's  commissioners  to  anperluteud  the 
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eonqnered  coniitriee.  By  volnnteers  from  Bar-  ConoigneeB  of  Tea  Cargoes.  TIioso  who  nc* 
baulues  and  tlie  Leeward  iRluiids  the  army  was  copted  the  office  of  coii8i<(iiees  of  the  ti'a  cargoes 
increased  to  ten  thonsand.  Snnto  Domingo  was  of  tlie  E:ist  India  Company  were  held  in  equal 
first  attacketl.  The  English  were  repulsed,  and  disrepute  with  tbe  stanip-diMtributers  (which 
then  procee<]ed  to  Jamaica,  which  they  easily  see).  They  were  requested  to  refrain  from  i"e- 
took  possession  of,  for  It  was  inhabite<l  by  only  ceiving  the  proscribed  article.  The  request  of 
a  few  of  the  enervated  desceiulants  of  old  Span-  a  public  meeting  in  Piiitadelphia  (Oct.  2, 1773), 
ish  colonist-s  and  some  negro  slaves.  Winslow  that  Messrs.  Wharton  should  not  act,  was  com- 
died  at  sea  soon  after  the  repulse  at  Santo  Do-  plied  with,  and  their  answer  was  received  with 
miugo,  and  Sedgwick,of  Mtissachusetts,  wasput  shouts  of  applause.  Another  firm  refused,  and 
ill  his  place.  He  framed  an  iustmment  of  govern-  they  were  greeted  with  groans  and  hisses.  A 
iDent  f(»r  Jamaica,  having  a  supreme  executive  public  meeting  in  Boston  (Nov.  5)  appointed  a 
oonncil,  of  which  he  was  the  hea<l.  Cromwell,  committee  to  wait  ujtou  the  consignees  in  that 
anxious  to  retain  and  ^leople  the  island  with  town  and  request  them  to  resign.  These  ctm- 
snhjectsof  Great  Britain, onlered  the  enlistment  siguoes  were  all  friends  of  Governor  Hutchiu- 
iu  Ireland  of  one  thousand  girls  and  young  men,  sou — two  of  them  weit)  his  sons  and  a  third  his 
and  sent  them  over.  ^'  I<lie,  mosterless  n>bbers  nephew.  They  had  been  summoned  to  attend  a 
and  vagabonds,  male  and  female,"  were  arrest-  meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  (under  Liberty 
ed  and  sent  to  Jamaica;  and  to  have  a  due  ad-  Tree)  and  resign  their  appointments.  They  cou- 
mixture  of  g(MMl  morals  and  religion  in  the  new  temptuously  refusc<l  to  comply;  now,  in  the 
colony,  Cromwell  sent  agentii  to  New  England  presence  of  the  town  committee,  they  so  equiv- 
for  emigrants.  Many  at  New  Haven,  not  pros-  ocate<l  that  the  meeting  voted  their  answer 
pering  at  home,  were  disposed  to  go,  but,  the  "unsatisfactory  and  daringly  offrontive."  Au- 
niagistrat«s  opposing,  few  went.  So  was  first  other  committee  was  appointed  for  the  same 
settleil  by  the  English  the  flounshing  island  of  purpose  at  a  meeting  on  the  Itith,  when  the  con- 
Jamaica,  which  they  yet  retain.  signees  replied :  "  It  is  out  of  our  power  to  com- 
r«^^.«^..*4^«.      T    rk  *  1       tou  *i     A  i."  ply  with  the  request  of  the  town."    The  meet- 

JJ^f^^S^Vi          «     ''  \®^*'  *  *  ^''*'•"^  "g  »"«>k«  up  «ith  ominous  silence.    Tl.e  con- 

Secretary  of  War  (Jam-s  Monroe)  propose,   v.g-  ^.^^^^  ^J^^  ^,^^„,^j  ^^^  ^^^,j  j^^^^  ^„  ^. 

orons  measures  for  increasing  the  arm  v  and  giv-  •       ^,    •             •   ^        *     •   *    *.i     i ...  i^    *•  »k 

ill"'    it    n  '  t«*ri  1     t       i-tl       V  1     t  *  *    r   1  •  1  ®'^"  their  appointments  into  the  hands  of  the 

_*•     1       'i  I,                  i**   '    •      1        ^    "*?  *.!'  *  governor  and  council.     The  prayer  was  refused, 

ceased,  and  he  proposed  to  raise,  by  couHcrmtion  ^    ,    ,                        ^  j  *    *i           «^     .•      ^x>  *i 

,_Jv  ^  .ai  •     *  i.     ^^^^  i.i          •  *•             i      e  and  the  Consignees  fled  to  the  protection  of  the 

or  draft,  sufncient  to  fill  the  existing  ranks  of  ,,         ..     ^      ,.       i    1 1  ii    *  •     t^        ,-i  tr  n 

^.^ '  .    xi     r  II              *    rciijicj               1  castle.     At  a  meeting  held  fii-st  in  Faneuil  Hall 

the  aniiy  to  the  full  amount  of  62,448  men;  also  ,  .,       •     *i     cs     fi   x««  *•.  «  i  . ..« /v..«.  oo\ 

...  «  I  ill       1  -^     1      r           r  AiMuifx          ■\    1  ft»d  then  in  the  South  Meeting-houne  (Nov.  29), 

an  additional  regular  force  of  40,000  men,  to  be  ,  ^.                     •      i  r        *i             -            ^tv  1 

i_  ,1           ,        1  r     *i      1  /•           if^i     £•      A'  a  letter  was  i*eceived  from  the  consignees,  oner- 

locally  employed  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  •       *      ♦        ^i      ♦           ♦i  *i.           .Vi  „,„:♦«  *. 

„.  ,    " '    y     „.„     r.      .,  .  nig  to  store  the  tea  until  they  could  write  to 

aiifi  sea-coast.     Bills  for  this  purpose  were  in-  i:,®  ,      ,        i                  •     *       .•            fru«  ^tv.^ 

4, ^   ^   1  •.  *    i^               /rk  i.  o-J  iJt4x         1*1-  England  and  receive  instructions.     The  olier 

trodiice«l  into  Congress  (Oct.  27, 1H14) ;  and  this  .    *    i        *i     i-  j  •        rr\        i    »:«•  ♦!.«« 

,     .,                   to         V                      '^  /.          , ,  was  n^ected  with  disdain.     The  sheriff  then 

and  other  war  measures  were  more  favorably  ,      •*       ,        *•      r        xi                         .i^«:..- 

_^  .„   ,  .,               ,,                ^.,                         ^  read  a  proclamation  from  the  governor,  omen  ng 

receive<l  than  usual  because  of  the  waning  i)ros-  ^,          \-       *     i«                 i^                 •      i      •«.! 

.      ^      g.                ...   ^,       ^  „  .^  .                *?  '  the  meeting  to  dispei*se.     It  was  received  with 

l»c U  of  ,K>acew.tU  Great  B.  .tan.  except...^  on  ^                 ^      ^   ^            „^„„.,j  ,,,^4  ^^^  ^^ 

t^nns  Ininn  .atn;K  to  the  Ln.te.l  States,     fhe  ^^^,^  ^            expected  at  Boston  shonld  bo 

pniiMNtition  to  raise  a  iar;'e  lorce  by  eonscriptiou  ,     .   ^  .«,   •    Tin     ^      1         1.1         ,. 

1  _/.  I .      .*»        .          ".  .     .     J,       .,     '      ,  moored  at  Gnffln's  Wliarf,  whore  the  cariroes 

brouKht  matters  to  a  crmis  in  New  Enirumd.  ».            ,.»         i/a      d.  i./rn- 

Becanse  of  the  nnnatiiotic  conrse  «f  the  Peace  were  afterwards  destroyed.    (See  Boston  Tea  Par- 

w1^.   ?i    V      '"'P'»;"7'^  *-"""*.«»  '•'?  ^«fo  J   At  tlie  demand  ofapopnlar  meeting  in  New 

lacio  1  ,n  New  LiiKlaml  the  President  insisted  ^J^  ^^       ^     ,,^  appointed  consignees  there 

1  tLT  r/T  T  /■           H            7-  "'"''';  <«««'"'e<l  to  a«t.  wlierinpon  Governor  Tryon  is- 

Tr  «r    „T"n       ,  Vi  "  r'"    r  ■"»«f '/'f  ~»  might  amve  to  Ih,  deposited  in  the  barracks, 

ttn     T  ■   ^           'I'r^t'"".  "f //">  local  ConsoUdatlon   of  Connecticut  and  New 

go^eniors.    The  clamor  raided  against  tlie  nieas-  ^            l„  1662  Goverm.r  Winthrop  procured 

are  of  conscription  became  more  and  more  in-  1.^*1/^           *i     *   «,  iLJ„      /a^^ 

♦^....«.   «..  1  «« 1;     1        II-          «.              i*  Au  *  charter  for    the   Connecticut  colony.     (See 

t«iise;   and  radical  and  indiscreet  men  of  the  „,.  .,          ru     7f\    T4..i;<r.^i  #•««„  .♦iw*^  «i.«. 

^„.    J^.  .                  ,  ^,                •         i- ^i      ^T  ntnthroihJohn.il.)    It  differed  from  other  char- 

opposition  protK»sed  the  si^cession  of  the  New  ^        •           x-       i     •   i-  4-                              *•         c 

r-.    1  .  1  c*  *     r        *i     T-  •                       e  ters  in  vesting  juri8<liction  m  a  corimration  of 

Liigland  States  from  the  Ln ion  as  a  cure  for  ex-  1     xr  •     *     1    ^       v     i-  i  « ^,« 

:  ♦•            1       rpi        1*^1                 1       1 -I      •  resident  freemen  instead  of  an  English  corpora- 

istiiig  evils.    Thoughtful  men  pondered  the  sit  11-    ..  .      ,  •  ^  ♦i  •*!    ..*  «  1 ^1 

-*i          r     «•  •          •*!            X          •  .L           1   .1  tiou  or  single  pn>prietor  with  or  w^it bout  a  local 

ation   of  affairs  with  great  anxietv,  and  the  ,,     *^«,/     f      .  1 , 1    1 4.1    at.....  ii„„ 

A..  ^..        ♦!.     •         r                 *   ^-          4«*i     X-  assembly.     The  charter  included  the  New  Haven 

famous  gathering  of  representatives  of  the  New  ,            /a      v      t*        \     th    *      1  .^^^r.^^i 

p.  ,i«.  I  e*  *      T                  i.  rri     Tj    ^r     1  n  colonv.     (Hce  Xew  Haren.)     That  colony  refused 

Euglainl  States  known  as  *'  The  Hartford  Con-  ^        *   1  \    *i                   1       •         i  •  »i    1 

vention  "  was  the  result  ^"  *^^'^'*^®  ^"^  ^^*®  proposed  union,  chiefly  hecause 

Connecticut  preferred  a  proj)ert.v  (|ualificatiou 

Conflervatlves.     The  advocacy  of  an  extcn-  required  of  freemen  instead  of  the  spiritual  one 

sive  specie  currency,  and  the  x>ropositi(»n  for  a  of  church  membership,  and  the  known  incliua- 

8nb-Treasar>'   (which   see),  in   18117,   alienated  tion  of  the  Connecticut  people  towards  the  wlop- 

inaiiy  of  the  DiMiiocratic  party,  and  they  foniied  tion  of  the  **  half-way  covenant " — that  is,  a  com- 

B  powerful  faction  known  jis  "C<mservatives."  promise  between  the  rigid  discipline,  dogmas. 

They  finally  Joined  the  Whigs,  and,  in  1840,  as-  and  excluHiveness  of  the  early  Church  in  New 

fiiMre«I  them  materially  in  electing  (General  Har-  England  aiul  the  more  liberal  views  which  the 

riMou  President.  grown-up  children  of  those  old  Puritans  had 
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adopted,  and  wliich  hud  l>oeii  authorized  by  a 
h.viknI  hcUl  in  1(159.  By  degrees  these  and  otlier 
object  ions  were  n'moved,  and  in  May,  1665,  the 
eons«di<hition  of  the  e<donies  of  ronnecticnt  and 
New  Haven  was  aeconiidiKhed.  This  was  an  im- 
portant event.  In  October  a  C«»nrt  of  Assistants 
for  the  new  colony  was  established.  It  was  to 
consist  of  at  least  s«'ven  assistants:  to  have  orij^i- 
nalco^riiizanceofall  crimes  ri'latinjjjtt)  life,  liber- 
ty, or  banishment :  and  in  all  other  cases  to  have 
appellate  jnris<Uction.  (.See  f'onrt  of  jHftiniantif.) 
At  that  time  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  con- 
sisted of  nineteen  towns.  Onlv  «>ne  town,  in  the 
New  Haven  Jurisdiction  (Hranford),  persisted  in 
opposing;  the  union.  Mr.  j'ierson,  the  minister 
of  Hranford.  and  almost  his  wimle  church  ami 
eonj^rcijation,  were  so  dissatistied  with  it  that 
they  renu)ved  to  N«.'wark,  N.  J. 

Conspiracy  against  W£ishington.  In  tlie 
summer  of  1777  Washiujiton  bejran  to  feel  the 
malign  influence  of  tlu'  intri^^ucs  of  (iates 
a*;ainst  him.  snch  as  Schnylcr  iiad  endured. 
The  sanu*  faction  in  (.'on^^ress  wliich  favored 
(•ates's  pretensions  in  tJK*  cas«»  of  Schuyler  (see 
tSchuifhr  and  fiatrn)  also  favored  his  ambitious 
schemes  tor  I)is  ch'vatiiMi  to  the  ]Misition  of  com- 
inandcr-iu-chi«*f  of  tlie  American  armies.  After 
Gates  luul  supei'w^ded  Schuyler  (Aujrust,  1777), 
that  faction  indiu'cd  the  Congress  to  lavish  all 
their  favors  upon  the  forujcr,  the  favorite  <»f  the 
New  Knglaml  dt'legatiiui,  and  to  tn*at  Wa>hing- 
ton  with  positive  negh'ct.  They  <lid  not  scrupU* 
to  slight  his  advice  ami  to  neglect  his  wants. 
With  unpatriotic  qucrulousness  some  of  the 
friends  ni'  Gates  in  C»»ngress  wrote  and  spoke 
disparagingly  of  Washington  as  a  commaiulcr 
whihi  he  was  on  his  march  to  meet  Ht)we  (Au- 
gust, 1777).  ,I(din  Adams,  warpeil  by  his  par- 
tiality for  Gates,  wrote.  \>  ith  a  singular  indiller- 
enc«'  t<»  facts,  e«»uccrniug  the  relativ«»  stn'Ugth 
<»f  the  two  armies:  **  I  wish  the  Continental 
army  would  ]irove  that  anything  can  be  »lone. 
I  am  wcarv  ^^ith  so  much  iusipiditv.  I  am  sick 
of  Fabian  svstems.  Mv  toast  is,  *A  short  and 
vi<»lent  war.'"  Al'tt'r  the  tlefeat  «»f  Wayne  oee 
Paoli  Tanrn)  that  foliowe<l  the  ilisaster  at  the 
liraiidvw  iiie,  tlu'  friends  ciftiati's  in  ( 'on;iress  re- 
n«*wed  tlii'ir  censures  nf  Washington,  and  .John 
Adams  exrlaimed,  *' <>  Heaven,  grant  us  one 
great  soul  I  (hie  leading  mind  wouhl  extricate 
the  bi'st  cause  from  that  ruin  which  wems  to 
await  it."  And  after  the  rt'iuiKe  <»f  the  Hriti>h 
before  forts  Mir<'««r  and  Mitllin  (October.  1777). 
Adams  exejaimrd  :  "Thank  God,  the  glory  is 
not  immiMJi.itely  ilu<'  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
or  idolatry  and  ailiilatitui  wmild  have  been  so 
ex<*essivr  as  to  end;niger  onr  liberties."  After 
"thf  snrrendrr  of  Ibngoyne  the  pnunl  (iates  in- 
snltetl  Washhiginii  by  Sfiuling  his  report  im- 
mediate]\  to  Congress  instead  of  to  the  com- 
mandiM'-in-chief.  and  was  not  rebuked:  and  he 
imitated  the  treasomible  <'onduct  of  Lei>  b,\  dis- 
idieying  the  orders  t»f  Washington  tt>send  troo]>s 
(n«)t  needed  there)  from  the  Xoithern  Depait- 
niont  to  assist  in  capturing  How(>  and  his  army 
or  expcdlin^;  them  frtun  Philadelphia.  The  ))o\\  - 
ll  Gateti  fueti(>n  in  Congress  sustained  him 
disobeUieuce,  und  cuutk'd  h'gislatioii  by 


that  body  wliich  was  calculated  to  disbniior  the 
commander-in-chief  and  restrain  liis  military 
oiKTati(»n8.  They  forbade  him  to  detach  n]on> 
than  two  thousand  tivo  hundred  men  from  the 
Northern  army  without  lirst  coiisnltin^  Gates 
and  Governor  Clinton,  and  so  nuikin^  him  sub- 
servient to  his  inferh>r8.  The  Adanisen  ami  (m.t- 
ry,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Marchant,  of  RIknU* 
Island,  actually  voted  for  a  n^solution  forbid- 
ding Washington  to  detach  any  trintps  from  the 
Northern  Department  withtuit  the  consent  of 
(jates  and  Clinton.  Emboldened  by  the  evi- 
dent strength  of  his  fa<'tion  in  Ccuigress,  Gates 
]>ursued  his  intrigues  with  mon"  vigiir,  and  hi^ 
partisans  then>  assured  him  that  he  would  mniu 
l>e  virtual  comnunMler-iu-chief,  when,  late  in  No- 
vember, 1777,  he  was  made  pn^sident  of  a  new 
Board  of  War,  which  was  vested  with  large  |Mnv- 
ers,  and  by  delegated  authority  assumed  to  ctui- 
trol  military  atfairs  which  ])n>|K'rly  iNdiUiged  to 
the  commander-in-chief,  (iates  found  a  fitting 
instrument  in  carrying  forward  the  eonsinraey 
in  (jcneral  C<mway,  who,  it  was  rumon*d.  w.-is 
about  to  be  appoint<Hl  a  nuijtu'-general  in  the 
Continental  army,  to  which  appointment  Wash- 
ington made  the  most  serious  opposition.  Ik*- 
cause  of  Conway's  untitness;  also  becauNi*  it  wa** 
lik«*ly  to  drive  from  the  service  some  of  the  Ik-si 
generals.  Conway  heard  of  this  o])position.  His 
nudice  was  arons(><l.  ami  his  tongue  and  ]mmi 
weri'  made  so  cons])icuously  active  that  he  w:is 
considered  the  head  ami  front  of  the  couspim- 
cy,  which  is  known  in  history  as  **Ci>n way's 
Cabal.*'  He  wrote  anonymous  letters  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  to  chief  magistrates  of 
states,  tilled  with  com[>laints,  vile  insinuations, 
and  false  statements  com'erning  the  charsicter 
of  Washington,  in  which  th«>  late  disasters  to 
the  American  arms  wen?  charged  tt»  the  im*a- 
jiacity  and  timid  [)olicy  of  the  commander-in- 
chief.  He  also  wrote  forged  letters  as  if  frmn 
the  ])en  of  Washington.  He  did  his  In^st  to  nhw 
the  seeds  of  discontent  among  the  otticers  of  the 
army,  and  t'aused  some  of  tlu'in  to  write  tbitter- 
ing  l(>tters  to  (iates,  and  so  fed  his  hopes  4if  hav- 
ing the  chief  commaml.  Membei-s  of  Congress 
jt»ined  in  this  h*ttcr-writing  in  disparagement 
of  the  chief.  A  delegate  fi-oin  Massachus«>tts 
(Mr.  Lovell)  in  a  letter  to  (Jates  wiid,  after 
thn'atening  Washington  with  "  the  mighty  t«)r- 
reni  of  ])iiblic  <'lamor  and  vengeance:"  **  II«>w 
ditferent  yitur  ctuiduct  and  your  fortiiiu'!  this 
army  will  be  totally  lost  nidess  you  <*ome  <1own 
and  collect  the  virtnous  baml  who  wish  to  tight 
undt'r  ymir  banner.''  And  I>r.  Henjannn  Rush, 
of  riiiladelphia.  in  an  anonymous  letter  to  I^it- 
lick  Henry,  after  declaring  that  the  army  at 
Valley  Ktuge  had  no  general  at  its  lieail,  said: 
"A  (iates.  a  Lee,  or  a  (^mway  would  in  a  few 
weeks  render  them  an  irresistible  btwly  of  men. 
Some  of  the  cmitents  of  this  letter  ought  t«»  l>e 
made  public,  in  order  to  awaken,  enlighten,  and 
alarm  luir  country."     Heiirv  treated  the  ammv- 

•  •  • 

moils  letter  with  contemptuous  silence,  and  w>nt 
it  to  Washington.  Ru.sh'N  handwriting  1k^ 
t rayed  him.  (.'on way  had  written  to  (iates con- 
cerning Washington  :  "  Heaven  has  been  deter- 
mined to  save  your  country,  or  a  weak  general 
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Mid  bail  counsellors  wonld  bave  mined  it." 
Wben  these  words  reached  Washington,  he  let 
Conway  know  the  fact.  A  personal  interview 
ensued, dnring  which  Conway  justified  his  words 
nud  offtired  no  apology.  He  boasted  of  his  defi- 
ance of  the  connnaiider-in-chief,  and  was  com- 
mended by  Gat«s,  Mifiiiu,  and  others.  Tlie 
Gates  faction  in  Congress  procured  Conway's 
apimintnient  as  inspector-general  of  the  army, 
with  the  rank  of  nuijor-genernl,  and  made  him 
independent  of  the  chief.  The  conspirators 
hoped  these  indignities  would  cause  Washing- 
ton to  rcHign,  when  his  place  might  be  tilled  by 
Gateik  Then  the  conspiracy^  assumed  another 
pbasin.  Without  the  knowledge  of  Washington 
the  Boanl  of  War  devised  a  winter  campaign 
against  Canada,  and  gave  the  connnand  to  La- 
fayette. It  was  a  trick  of  Gates  to  dotach  the 
marquis  from  Washingron.  It  failed.  Lafay- 
ette was  summoned  to  York  to  I'eceive  his  com- 
mission from  Congress.  There  he  met  Gates, 
Mifflin,  and  others,  members  of  the  Board  of 
War,  at  table.  Wine  circnlateil  freely,  and  toast-s 
ab<»uuded.  At  length,  the  marquis,  thinking  it 
time  to  show  his  colors,  said:  "Gentlemen,  I 
|>erceive  one  toast  has  been  omitted,  which  I 
will  now  propose/'  They  filled  their  glasses, 
when  he  gave,  "The  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  armies."  The  coldness  with  which 
that  toast  was  received  confirmed  Lafayette's 
worst  opinion  resi^ecting  the  men  around  him, 
lutd  he  was  disgusted.  The  conspirators,  find- 
ing they  could  not  use  the  marquis,  abandoned 
the  ex|>edition.  So,  also,  was  the  conspiracy 
aliandoned  soon  afterwards.  Some  of  Gates's 
New  England  friends  became  tired  of  him.  Con- 
way, found  out,  was  despisetl,  and  left  the  army. 
He  quarrelled  with  General  Cadwalladcr  and 
fought  a  duel  with  him.  Conway  was  wound- 
ed, and,  exiiecting  to  die,  wrote  an  apologetic 
letter  to  Washington,  deploring  the  injury  he 
had  attempted  to  do  him.  He  recovered  and 
returned  to  France. 

Conspiracy  against  Washington,  How  De- 
feated. When  the  conspiracy'  to  deprive  Wash- 
ington of  the  chief  command  (see  Gates,  Con- 
$piracy  of)  was  ripe,  a  day  was  secretly  chosen 
when  a  committee  of  Congress  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  arrwst  Washington  at  Valley  Forge. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  majority  of  the  friends 
of  the  conspirators  in  Congress  (then  sitting  at 
York,  Penn.),  because  of  the  absence  of  the  New 
Yi»rk  delegation.  Only  Fi-ancis  Lewis  and  Colo- 
nel William  Duer  were  at  York.  The  latter  was 
very  ill.  Lewis,  having  been  infoimed  of  the  de- 
signs of  the  ctnispirators,  sent  a  message  to 
Dner.  The  latter  asked  his  iih^'Hician  whether 
lie  could  Ik3  removes!  Ut  the  court-house,  where 
Congress  was  in  session.  "  Yes,'*  said  the  doc- 
tor, "but  at  the  risk  of  your  life."  "Do  you 
mean  that  I  would  ex])ire  before  reaching  the 
place  T"  asked  Duer.  "  No,"  said  the  phyHician, 
"bnt  I  would  not  answer  for  your  life  twenty- 
fonr  hours  afterwards."  "  Very  well,"  responded 
Duer,  "  prepare  a  litter."  It  was  done,  and  Dner 
was  cnrriecl  to  the  floor  of  Congivss.  The  ar- 
rival of  Gon venieur  Morris,  of  the  New  York  del- 
egation, at  the  same  time,  satisfied  the  couspira- 
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tors  that  they  would  be  defeated,  and  they  gave 
up  the  hazardous  undertaking. 

Ckmspiraoy  in  the  W^est.  As  the  ti  me  for  the 
choice  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  successor  to  the  Presiden- 
cy of  the  United  States  in  1864  was  approach- 
ing, the  members  of  a  secret  league  existing 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  appeared  mora 
and  more  active.  The  following  outline  of  the 
conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  republic  is 
drawn  from  well-authenticat«d  facts:  There 
was  a  secret  military  organization,  composed  at 
the  time  (August,  1864)  of  the  Democratic  con- 
vention, of  about  five  hundred  thousand  men, 
with  a  commander-in-chief,  a  general,  and  sub- 
ordinate officers,  all  bound  to  a  blind  obedience 
to  the  onlers  of  their  superiors,  and  pletlged 
"to  take  up  arms  against  any  government  found 
waging  war  against  a  people  endeavoring  to  es- 
tablish a  government  of  their  own  choice" — in 
other  words,  to  assist  the  insurgents  then  in 
arms  against  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  to  be  a  general  uprising  of 
the  membei*s  of  this  league  in  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  in  co-operation 
with  a  Confederate  f«)rce  under  Price,  who  was 
to  invade  Missouri.  (See  MiwoHriy  Last  Invasioi^ 
of,)  Price  (though  rather  hiie)  performed  his 
part,  but  the  timid  leaguers  failed  to  keep  their 
promises.  The  plot,  it  is  said,  originated  with 
the  Confederate  authorities  at  Richmond,  and 
was  chiefly  directed  by  Jacob  Thompson  (ex-Sec- 
ret^iry  of  the  Interior),  in  Canada,  with  the  im- 
portant aid  of  Vallandigham  (which  see).  Price 
was  the  "  Grand  Commander"  of  the  Missonriau 
and  Southern  members  of  the  league,  and  Val- 
landigham the  "Grand  Commander"  of  the 
Northern  members.  The  first  blow  —  the  sig- 
nal for  the  uprising — was  to  have  been  struck 
at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Democratic 
convention  at  Chicago  ( Aug.  21 ),  when  eight 
thousand  Confederate  prisoners  confined  at 
Camp  Douglas,  near  that  city,  were  to  be  lib- 
erated and  armed  by  the  Confederate  refugees 
in  Canada  there  assembled,  and  five  thousand 
sympathizers  with  the  Confederate  cause  then 
residing  in  Chicago.  Then  the  Confederate  pris- 
oners at  Indianapolis  were  to  be  released  and 
armed,  and  the  hosts  of  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle  (which  see)  —  the  secret  conspirators — 
were  to  gather  at  appointed  rendezvous  to  the 
number  of  full  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
This  force,  springing  out  of  the  earth,  as  it 
were,  in  the  rear  of  Generals  Grant  and  Sher- 
man, would,  it  was  believed,  compel  the  rais- 
ing of  the  sieges  of  Richmond  and  Atlanta,  and 
secure  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  inde|)eiidcnco 
of  the  "Confederate  States."  Vallandigham 
was  to  go  boldly  from  exile  in  Canada  to  Chi- 
cago to  act  as  circunistanees  might  requii*e. 
;  When  the  convention  met  he  was  there.  The 
Confederate)  refugees  in  Canada  were  also  there, 
with  a  vast  number  of  sympathizers,  who  were 
publicly  harangued  from  balconies  of  hotels 
and  other  places  in  the  most  incendiary  and 
revcdutionary  language,  not  only  by  professional 
politicians,  but  by  clergymen.  The  conspiracy 
was  foiled  by  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  Colo- 
nel B.  J.  Sweet,  a  young  officer  who  was  in  com- 
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inaiul  at  Chicago.  Ho  became  acquainted  with 
the  secretH  of  tlio  cout4i)irator8.  Of  tliis  they 
were  timely  informed,  and  they  poHtponed  the 
contempIat«*d  uprining  by  a  n^leas*^  of  tlie  Con- 
federate piisonerH  at  Camp  Douglas  nntil  tlie 
niglit  of  the  presidential  cU'Ction.  At  that  time 
a  iar^e  nnm1)er  of  Confederate  oftieers  in  din- 
gnirte  wen*  in  Cliieajjo.  Their  [)lanH  were  all 
mutnred  when  yonii;;  Coh>nel  Sweet  interposed 
by  the  arrest  of  abont  one  hnndi*ed  of  these  and 
Illinois  conspirators.  Hnndreds  of  their  tire- 
arms  were  also  seized. 

Ck>n8pirac7  of  Tecumtha.  In  IPIO  Tecnm- 
tha  (written  also  Tecnmseh)  an<l  his  brotlier, 
the  Pn»ph«''t  (which  see),  endeavored  to  confed- 
erate the  Indian  tribes  in  the  Northwest  for  the 
exterminntion  of  the  white  settlerH  north  of  the 
Ohio.  The  ennnin^;  Teenmtha  made  nse  of  the 
popnlarity  of  his  brother  as  a  prophet,  or  med- 
icine man,  whose  intlnence  had  been  very  ^eat 
over  l.'irjje  portions  of  the  Pelawares,  Shawno- 
ese,\Vyandots,  Miamis,()ttawas,  Pottawatoiuies, 
Kickapoos,  Winnebn;;oes,  and  ChipiMMvas.  It 
was  anioiit;  the  more  remote  tribes  that  a  jj^reat- 
er  i)art  of  these  converts  were  obtained.  In  the 
summer  of  l^^Ort  the  l*rophet  removed  his  villajje 
to  Tipi»ecanoe  (^reek  (a  northern  bninch  of  the 
U[»per  Wabash),  anion j;  the  Delawarea  and  Mia- 
niis.  TImmv  thron<<:li  ltM\[)  the  Prophet  attracted 
Iarj;;e  numbers  of  Indian^,  when  military  exer- 
eises  Were  iiitersperse<l  with  religious  nninnner- 
ies  antl  warlike  sports.  Thi'se  military  exer- 
cises, and  an  allepMl  secret  intercourse  of  the 
brothers  with  the  Hritish  traders  and  agents, 
had  drawn  upon  the  Prophet  and  his  brother 
tliu  suspicions  t>f  Harrison,  the  (Jtivernor  of  the 
Indian  T«"rritory  and  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Atiairs.  With  consummate  ilui>lieity,  the  i*n>ph- 
et,  vi.siting  Harrison  at  Vincennes,  allaytul  his 
suspicions  hy  assuming  to  be  a  warm  friend  of 
peace,  his  sole  object  being  to  retbrni  the  In- 
dians and  to  put  a  stop  to  their  use  of  whiskey. 
Not  long  afterwanls,  a  treaty  niatle  with  several 
trilu's  bv  Harrison  was  denounced  bv  Tecumtha, 
and  serious  threats  were  made  by  him.  Harri- 
son invit»'d  the  brothei-s  to  an  iuti-rview  at  Vin- 
cennes (AugiiNf,  Ir^UO.  NN  hen  the  latter  a|>)>eared 
with  manv  folUiwers  and  showed  so  much  hos- 
tility  lh:it  the  governor  ord«'red  him  and  his 
pe»>ple  to  (|uit  the  neighborhood.  (See  IlnrriMon 
and  IWHuithn.)  In  the  sunnner  of  IHll  Tecum- 
tha iouriM'Vt'd  to  the  land  of  the  Civeks,  (.'hoc- 
taws,  ami  Chickasaws  to  engag«*  them  to  join 
in  his  con»]>iracy.  but  failed:  and  a  battle  that 
occurred  on  the  Tip]>ecanoe  in  November  fol- 
lowing Ictt  Tecumtha  ami  his  brother  without 
hoiH'  of  t'onfederatiug  the  tribes  for  their  nnir- 
tlerous  purpoM-.     uSit  Tippttamw,  Jialtif  of'  tht.) 

Constellation  and  La  Vengeance.  Karly 
on  the  morning  t»f  Feb.  1.  I'^iHK  Ctunnioilore 
Truxtun,  crni>ing  otV  (ruadaloniM^  in  the  fiig- 
ate  ('oiiKtdlution,  gave  chase  to  a  sail  that  ap- 
|H'ared  to  the  southward,  but  it  was  about  fif- 
teen honrs  before  he  came  within  hailing  dis- 
laneo  of  the  vessel.  It  pn»ved  to  be  the  largi' 
I'rench  frigate  Lu  rruyiiinn\  which  o[»cned  a 
tie  by  JUring  uu  the  ComttiUation  at  4-ight 


o'clock  in  the  evening.  A  deaperate  engage- 
ment at  ptstol-Hhot  diHtance  ensued,  which  last- 
ed until  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  (Feb.  2),  the 
combatantH  all  the  while  running  free,  Ride  by 
side,  and  pouring  bniadHideH  into  each  other. 
Suddenly  La  Ventfrance  ceased  firing  and  disMi)»- 
peared  in  the  gloom.  Truxtun  snpiHwed  Nhe 
had  gone  to  the  bottom.  He  found  his  own 
ship  greatly  crippled.  Nearly  all  her  shrouds 
had  been  cut  away.  A  squall  came  on  and  the 
shattered  main-nnist  fell  int4>  the  sea,  carrying 
with  it  a  midshipman  and  several  topmen  who 
were  aloft.  Jm  Vengeance  (which  carried  54  guns 
and  4(X)  men)  was  not  lost,  but  had  fled,  in  a 
crippled  condition,  to  Curavao,  wliere  she  airi ved 
on  the  6th.  Captain  Pitot,  her  commander,  said 
he  twice  struck  his  tlag  during  the  engagement, 
which  Truxtun  <tid  not  obsi^rve.  Truxtun  bore 
away  to  Janniica.  and  it  was  some  time  before 
he  learned  the  name  of  his  antagonist.  ThiA 
victory  gav«  Truxtun  great  nMu»wn  at  home 
and  al^road.  Congress  thanked  liint  (March  29» 
and  voted  him  a  gold  medal.  Iai  Vfugeanee 
would  have  been  a  rich  prize.  She  had  on 
board  the  governor  of  Guadaloupe  and  his  fam- 
ily, and  two  French  generals,  a  full  cargo  of 
sugar  and  cofl'ee,  an<1  a  large  amount  of  s])ecie. 
Slur  lost,  in  kiUed  and  wonndtMl,  1()2.  The  Cor* 
stvUuUon  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  311. 

Constellation  and  L'Lisurgente.  At  noon 
on  Feb.  9,  1799,  while  the  United  States  frig- 
ate ConHtellntion,  Ctunmodoro  Tnixtun,  wa,s  cniis- 
ing  otf  the  Island  of  Nevis,  \V.  I.,  the  French 
frigate  ////MMrz/cM/t*  a])pe.ired  to  the  siiutliwaitl. 
Truxtun  gave  chase,  and  at  a  little  past  thi*ee 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  l)ronglit  on  an  eiigiigK- 
ment.  It  lasted  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  when 
L'lmtHrffnite  surn'iidcretl.  Captain  Barreanlt 
did  not  yi(>ld  until  his  fine  ship  was  dns-idfully 
shattered  and  he  had  lost  70  men  killed  and 
wounded.  The  ConnteUtition  had  only  three  men 
woinnled.  This  victory  produced  great  exul- 
tation in  the  United  States,  and  the  little  navy 
was  declared  to  be  equal  in  prowess  to  any  in 
the  Wi)rld.  The  CouHtvUntion  carried  1)2  guns  and 
:{(H)  men ;  1/lnsuryeuie  carried  40  guns  and  4U9 
nuMi.  Truxtun  was  everywhere  eulogiwMl.  Thn 
merchants  of  IJoyd's  CottV?e-hou»4\Li>ndon.  si*ui 
him  a  servi<'e  (»f  plate  worth  over  three  thou- 
sand dollars,  on  which  a  representation  of  the 
action  was  <Migraved;  and  a  s<mg  called  *•  Trux- 
tun's  Victory"  was  everywhere  sung,  beginning 
with  the  words: 

••C«»ino  rtll  >'•' YaJik^'O  sailon«,  wiih  pwonls  nn«l  piko^  advanrp. 
'Ti.s  tiiiK'  ID  try  ymir  roiim);**  an<t  huiiibli*  haughty  Kraoce. 
Tin*  s(iii-i  I  if  Fr.in«i'  «»iir  .««*us  invailo. 
Drsinty  oitr  I'liinuH'n'i'  ami  our  tnido  : 
'lis  tiini'  ilic  n>ok<iniii^'  >lKiMlit  be  )iavd 
Tti  bravi'  Yaiikif  b<»yji.'' 

Consternation  in  New  England.  Rumors 
spread  owr  New  England  in  1097  that  a  Fn'nch 
armament  from  Kurope  and  a  land  force  fnini 
Canada  were  abont  to  fall  U)nui  the  Knglish 
coliuiies.  Such  an  exiH'dition  had  actually  iN^en 
ord«Ted  from  France:  and  it  was  placed  umler 
the  comman<l  of  the  Marquis  of  Nesniond.  an 
otlicer  of  great  n'putation.  He  wan  furni»1ie<l 
with  ten  men-of-war,  a  galiot,  and  two  frigates; 
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and  was  instmcted  to  fint  seonre  the  posses- 
Mona  in  the  extreme  ea«t,  then  to  Join  fifteen 
hiindreil  men  t«)  be  fnmiMheil  by  Conut  Fronto- 
Jiac,  and  proceed  with  his  fleet  to  BoHt;>n  har- 
bor. After  capturing  Boston  and  ravaging  New 
England,  he  was  to  pn>ceed  to  New  York,  re- 
4liice  the  city,  and  thence  send  back  the  troops 
to  Canachi  by  land,  that  they  might  ravage  the 
New  York  colony.  Nesmond  starred  so  late 
that  he  did  not  reach  Newfoundland  until  July 
S4,  when  a  conocil  of  war  decided  not  to  pro- 
ceed to  Boston.  All  New  England  was  alarm- 
ed, and  preparations  were  made  on  the  seaboanl 
to  defend  the  country.  The  Peace  of  Ryswick 
(which  see)  was  proc1aime<l  at  Boston  Dec.  10, 
and  the  English  colonies  had  repose  from  war 
for  a  while. 

CoDfltitaeiit  Convention,  Proposed.  The  dif- 
ficiilty  of  raising  money  for  the  current  ezi)enseH 
of  the  United  Stat4*s  government  in  1782  nhinned 
its  friends.  Robert  Morris's  scheme  for  taxation 
had  failed  to  meet  support.  (See  Morris's  Fund- 
img  Scheme.)  A  part  of  his  plan  was  to  collect 
the  taxes  due  the  general  government  by  its 
own  officers ;  and  by  a  vote  of  Congress  ho  wais 
anthorize<l  to  ap)N)int  receivers  of  taxes  at  dif- 
ferent points.  Alexander  Hamilttm  was  a|>- 
pointeil  receiver  at  New  York,  and  was  instruct- 
e<l  by  Morris  to  forward  the  views  of  Congress 
respecting  un  amendment  of  the  Articles  of 
Confeileration  so  as  to  give  more  power  to  the 
general  government  in  the  nnitter  of  taxation. 
Hamilton  had  perceived  the  fa^^ility  with  which 
the  Eastern  Slates  had  met  in  convention,  and 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  constituent  conven- 
tion. He  repaired  to  Ponghkeepsio,  on  the  Hud- 
son, where  the  Lf^gislature  of  the  State  of  New 
Y<»rk  was  in  session  (July,  1782),  and  explained 
to  them  his  views  on  the  only  methods  by  which 
the  Uuiteil  States  could  obtain  a  national  con- 
stitution. His  father-in-law  (General  Schuyler) 
seconded  his  views.  He  was  a  State  Senat^»r ; 
and  on  July  19  that  gentleman  invited  the  Sen- 
ate to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation.  On  his 
motion  it  was  agreed  that  the  general  govern- 
ment ought  to  have  power  to  ]>rovide  revenue 
for  itself;  and  it  was  resolved  "  that  the  fore- 
going imimrtant  end  can  never  be  attained  by 
partial  deliberations  of  the  states  separately ; 
but  that  it  is  esm^itial  to  the  common  welfare 
that  there  should  be,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  con- 
ference of  the  whole  on  the  subject ;  and  that  it 
wonld  be  advisable,  for  this  purposes  to  propose 
to  Congi-ess  to  recommend,  and  to  each  state  to 
adopt,  the  manner  of  assembling  a  general  con- 
vention of  the  states, specially  authorized  to  re- 
vise aiul  amend  the  confederation,  rest*rving  a 
right  t4»  the  respective  legi.slatnres  to  ratify 
their  determinations."  The  resolution  proposed 
by  8chu3'ler  was  carried  nnaniniouHly  in  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature;  and  Hamilton,  who 
drafteil  them,  was  elected,  almost  without  op[>o- 
aition,one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Congress  from 
New  York.  Robert  Morris  wa,s  rejoiced  by  these 
ftnspicions  events,  and,  when  he  welcomed  young 
Hamilton  (then  only  twenty-tive  years  of  age) 
to  the  national  Ijegislature,  said,  '*  A  tinn,  wise, 
manly  system  of  federal  government  is  what  I 


once  wished,  what  I  now  hope,  what  I  dare  not 
ex|>ect,  but  what  I  will  cot  despair  of  Ham- 
ilton, of  New  York,  was  the  first  to  recommend 
a  genera)  convention  to  form  a  national  consti- 
tuticm  ;  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  through  Senator  Schuyler,  was  the  first  to 
take  official  action  in  favor  of  tiie  measure. 

Constltntion  and  Qaerxi^re,  Thr.  The  Con- 
stitutioHf  44  guns,  Captain  Isaac  Hull,  sailed  from 
Boston  Aug.  2,  1812,  and  cruised  eastward  in 
search  of  British  vessels.  Hull  wtis  anxious 
to  find  the  Guerriirej  38  guns,  Captain  James 
Richard  Dacres,  who  had  boastfully  enjoined 
the  Americans  to  remember  that  she  was  not 
the  LitUe  IklU  (See  President  and  Little  Belt,  The.) 
The  British  newspapers,  sneering  at  the  Ameri- 
can navy,  had  spoken  of  the  Constitution  as  **  a 
bundle  of  pine  boards  sailing  under  a  bit  of 
striped  bunting.*'  They  had  also  declared  that 
'*  a  few  bnm<lsides  from  EnghnnVs  wooden  walls 
wonld  drive  the  paltry  strii>ed  bunting  from  the 
ocean.''  Hull  was  eager  to  pluck  out  the  sting 
of  these  insults.  He  sailed  as  far  as  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  then  cruised  eastward  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, wliere  he  captured  a  numl>er  of  British  mer-  • 
chant  vessels  on  their  way  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 
On  the  afternoon  of  Aug.  19  ho  fell  in  with  the 
OueiTiere,  in  latitude  41°  40',  longitude  55°  48'. 
Some  tiring  began  at  long  range.  Perceiving  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  his  antagonist  to  have 
a  fair  yard-ann  to  yard-arm  fight,  Hull  pressed 
sail  to  get  his  vessel  alongside  the  Guerriere.  He 
was  fat,  wearing  very  tight  white  breeches,  and 
walked  the  deck  watching  the  movements  of 
the  enemy  with  keen  interest;  and  when  the 
Guerriere  began  to  pour  shot  into  the  Constitution^ 
Lieutenant  Morris,  Hull's  second  in  command, 
asked,  "Shall  I  open  tiref"  Hull  quietly  re- 
plied, "  Not  yet."  The  question  was  repeated 
when  the  shots  began  to  tell  on  the  Constitution^ 
and  Hull  again  answered,  "  Not  yet."  When 
the  vessels  wei-e  very  near  each  other,  Hull,  filled 
with  intense  excitement,  bent  himself  twice  to 
the  deck  and  shouted,  **  Now,  b«)ys,  ponr  it  into 
them !"  The  command  was  instjintly  obeyed. 
When  the  smoke  of  the  broadsi<le  cleared  away 
it  was  discovered  that  the  connnander,  in  his 
energetic  movements,  had  split  his  breeches 
from  waistband  to  knee ;  but  he  did  not  stop  to 
change  them  during  the  action.  The  guns  of 
the  Constitution  were  double-shotted  with  round 
and  grape,  and  their  execution  was  terrible. 
The  vessels  were  within  pistol-shot  of  each 
other.  Fifteen  mhiutes  after  the  contest  be- 
gan the  mizzen-mast  of  the  Guerriere  was  shot 
away,  her  main-yard  was  in  slings,  and  her  hull, 
spars,  sails,  and  rigging  were  torn  in  pieces.  By 
a  skilful  movement,  the  Constitution  now  fell  foul 
of  her  foe,  her  bowsprit  running  into  the  lar- 
board quarter  of  her  antagonist.  The  cabin  of 
the  CouHtitution  was  set  on  lire  by  the  explosion 
of  the  forward  gnus  of  the  Guerrihre,  but  the 
tlanies  were  wnm  extinguished.  Both  partien 
atteujpted  to  board,  while  the  roar  of  the  great 
guns  was  terrific.  The  w»a  was  rolling  heavily, 
and  wonld  not  allow  a  safe  passage  from  one 
vessel  to  the  other.  At  length  the  Constitution 
became  disentan^clcd  and  shot  aheail  of  the  Guer^ 
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riVre.  «1  It'll  tlic  nuiiii-iiiast  nt  tUn  latter,  Bliiittir- 
ei\  iiiKi  iTpaknfHH,  fell  into  tlix  wn.  Tli<-  livn-- 
ri^iv.  Rlitt'iTiHlaiidsliuni,  nillnl  like  a  Uig  In  tlie 

Mlltltjll    of  t  llC!  M>lt,  (MllinilV  III   lll(^   IIKTl'V  uf  tile 

l>ni.<wH.  Hull  Kent  IiIh  vompllnitiilf  li>  Ciiptuiii 
UiivKH,  niid  iiHiiiiml  nhrtlicr  Lc  liml  ntnii'k  liin 
tiaj:.  Dovi-CH.  wIhi  wuh  a  "Jiill.v  tnr."  ImikhiK  ii|i 
ami  dowD  iiiifl  at  iliu  MiiiiipH  uf  liiH  iii:iHtii,  i-uol- 
ly  mid  .lr.vl.v  ■■■■jilieil,  •■  AWll.  1  .[..n't  kimw ;  our 
hil/zi'ii-mHHt  IK  piiii;;  mil'  miiiii-iuiist  h  noiw; 
ii|Hiii  tlitr  wliolf,  yi>ii  DiayHBy  we  /i«rr  Htriu-k  imr 
flng."  TtHi  luiu-li  liraiw'il  lu  Iw  Hnvcd,  llic  Huer- 
litif  vrait  ovt  «n  flrt-  ami  bintvii  up  al'tcr  Iilt 
]i('(i]ili)  w<»n  li'llKivitl.  till  Pliil''il  tlio  rnrecr  of 
till!  vi.»wllhat."«n«  Di't  t\w  Lillle  Hilt."  Tliin 
i-x])li>il  (if  Hull  iitiiitK  liini  tliu  tlicuiu  of  luuny 
tonHlH,  Miii^,  anil  Hiiiliif tH.  Out'  rhyiiiiistor  wrotu 
cviti-i-i'iiiii)!  llit-cuiitui-cof  tU«  llHerriin: 


Tlial  lllv  ikTklK'r 

A.'ii  Ihiiili.  whli 


1  RlIU-  I 


n  [>iuT 


Iril.    Hi>  carripd 


t\w  lii-Mt  ti.lini:«  of  hiE.  virinrv  to  Huston,  ir  . 
uiiH  mviv.nl  Willi  niiliollliili'il  joy  llii.>ii;:ll<>iil 
th<>  r'Hintrv.  Tlio  |ii-»]il.<  iil'  Itonloii  guv  liiiii ' 
mill  liiH  i>l)fri>ii4  u  t'liUliir  liiiiiiiiii-l,  ill  wliicli  nix  ' 
liniiiliiHl  ('iii»'iiH  pjirtii'i|iutfil.  Tlii'  aiitlmritivH  j 
of  Xi-w  Yurk  pivu  liini  lli<^  fni-iliiiii  of  tlu  ( It^  I 
ill  11  |!<.],1  imx.  Coiifin'MH  tliuiiki'il  liiiii  iMil 
uwardi-il  him  u  ;i;iilil  tneibil,  uiiil  nii|>ro|>r  tit(.il 


that  It  has  been  taken  liy  a  ««•«  enms—tn 
oiietiiy  HHiirrtiiloiHed  to  >i(Hk  Iriuaipli*,  and  likely 
to  Iw  n-iidiTeil  ingolrHt  and  coHfldeHt  by  tbwii." 
Tliia  triiiiniib  ui:<ile  tbe  Anioiieaiie  very  cvtiH- 
dunt,  ifnot  iiiHolciit 

Conatitntioii  and  Java,  Trr.  Afr«r  Iiis  vic- 
tory over  till)  Gumiriv  { wliicli  »w ).  ('niiliiin 
lliill  f|[('iiFninaly  retired  t'liiin  tU«  ctiiiiniBiid  of 
tlid  CmmlitHliiin  In  allnir  iillicni  lu  wlu  hoiinn 
nitli  IiiT.  Uuptiiiii  William  IJiiiiibriilge  van aji- 
{loiiitcd  Ilia  iiuiiiiilialK  KDi.'eriwor,  and  naa  {ilai'nl 
ill  coMimand  of  a  Hiiiall  wiuadroii — (Ii«  Coiiiti- 
fH(fnH,44KiiiiH;  £'«M'j-,»ti;  and  Honrl.  l>i.  Buin- 
Wutge  Haili!il  rniiii  UuHtoii  latn  in  (ktnlior,  1^12, 
with  tliH  fomilitulim  and  Uomrt.  The  Kmir^ 
wild  orilcrvil  lit  fol1»w  to  deHlfjiiBted  ixirlx.  and 
if  tliu  tliifi-Hlii]!  u  a»  not  found  at  aiiy  of  Ihein, 
In  icii  iin  1111  iiidi>]wnilt.'iit  orniHe.  After  loiicliiii); 
lit  tlit«i<  iiorlH,  I{iiinlivii1{!K  niw  off  Kaliin  nr  Sau 
Kiilviidiir.  Itnixil,  wlicri'  llit>  HoTHfl  Idiiekadnl 
nil  KiifElicli  >>liHi|i-of-wai',  and  Ihv  CiuntilalivM 
i-itiitiaiiMl  down  lliu  cubhI.  On  Dec.  JU  Hite  fvll 
ill  wltli  tlie  Ilritinli  frigate  Jura,  'H  gnut,  Caii- 
laiu  Ili-nry  LiiiiiliiTl.  one  of  iLe  fiiiPM  -vewM-lH  in 
llie  royal  navy.  TIjry  were  tlien  alMint  ihiriy 
mik'H  from  llje  oliorr,  Houlliunnl  of  Han  Kalvador. 
About  two  oVliH-k  ia  the  aflcniiHin.  nfler  ritii- 
Liiii^  ii]i«n  tlio  HaiiHi  taek  with  IW  foii*tit¥tUui, 
M  Jam  l>oin  diiwM  ii)iuii  Hid  Intlor  witli  the 
li'iilion  of  raking  liur.  Thin  rulnmity  wi4 
roidvtl.und  vt-ry  mioii  a  inimt  fnrioiiB  linttli-  at 
iiirt  niURv  wiiH  btgiiTi.  AVIieii  it  lind  nignl 
aUiiithalf  an  liimr  llw  nlirel  of  tlie  r'oii«firii(ioii 
WUH  aliiil  ana\  and  lier  aiitngniiiHt,  Viiig  ilii> 
bitlir  Hiiilir  Iiiid  lliu  adiantajie  of  bcr  for  n 
tunc      Itiiiibnil^  luouigcd  lliu  crijijiled  nIiIii 


of  llio  "w -.1    wiiHh   of  01.1    V.KH 

sitaki-ti.  ItH  Ix'iiriii;;  mi  tli>'  i'niniv 
wan  ineali'oliililc.  Tlii'  ImkiIoii  TUei 
it  u>t  a  M'HoiiH  l.li.w  to  tlie  llriti.'^li 
»f  llif  HniH.  "  It  in  not  nieivly  ilnit 
IHgalv  biu  been  taken,"  Haid  lliat  joi 


U.I-  '  wiMi  M>  nini'h  Kkill  tbnt  hIio  wan  firxl  In  coniiug 

■'III-  to  tlj,.  wiii.1  on  tli«  liext  laek,  and  gavo  Ijer  ali- 

l>y  tiigoiiint  11  teriible  raking  liiv.     Uotli  now  run 

gii:il>ility  fi. -I,  Willi  till' wimloiitlieirqunrler.andatthnt' 

mil"  MILS  i.VlcH.'k  llio./iim  atleni|iled  to  cluw  by  running 

riliowiir  ilouii   iIjc  I'niintiittlioH'ii  (juarter.      Plie   niixMHl 

ri-giiiil.-il  li,.r  aim, and  liwt  li.r  jib-lHiiim  and  llio  Wad  nf 

n|ir.-iiia<'v  Ikt  liowntirit  by  hIioIh  frotn  tlio  VoKnliiMlion.    In 

II  KiihIIhIi  II  f,.iv  nmini'iLlN  tin-  latter  iHitin-il  a  lienry  rak- 

niil,  "  lull  liig  bniadNidc  iiitu  tliu  uteni  of  the  Jara.     An- 
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Mhet  fuHoired,  n-hen  tlie  fore-mast  of  tlie  Jarv 
neiit  by  tho  boanl,  cnmbEiig  in  the  furecastle 
nnd  KiAiii-dKck  in  its  pama)^.  At  that  Finnieiit 
Ibe  CansHtHlion  shot  Rliea<],  krepiuR  away  to 
AToid  being  nikei),  ami  finally,  after  inAnoxi- 
Tring  nearly  an  h<nir,  she  fura reached  her  aii- 
tagoniHt,  wore,  psaaed  her,  and  liitTi^il  up  iiiiiler 
ber  quarter.  Then  the  two  vessels  lay  broad- 
aide  to  broadaide,  engageil  in  deadly  eonflict 
yanl-arm  to  yanl-nnii.  Very  soon  the  Jafa't 
mizzeii-maat  n'aa  shot  awny,  leaviiifi  notbing 
but  the  maiD-niBBt,  tbe  yards  of  nbich  hail  been 
carrieil  away.  The  tire  of  the  Jara  now  ceaHed, 
Slid  Baitihri<lfce  was  under  tlie  impreaaioD  tliiit 
ahe  had  alnick  lier  coloi's.  He  had  fought  alHint 
two  houiii,  niid  oeeiipied  au  hour  in  repnirin^ 
dsmaijea,  wbeii  be  saw  an  ensign  fllittehng  over 
tbe  Jam.  Bainhrldge  was  preparing  to  reiien' 
tbe  cuiiHirt,  when  tlio  Jara'i  coliini  were  linnled 
down  and  she  wiia  surrendered.  Slin  was  bear- 
ing as  passenger  to  the  East  Indies  Lienteuant- 
gcneral  Hyslop  (just  appoiiit«il  governor -gen- 
eral of  Bombay)  and  his  staff,  and  more  than 
un«  hnndred  EngKHJi  oftleeis  and  nien  destined 
for  eervife  in  tlie  Kast  Indies.  The  Jara  was  a 
nnjck,  and  tbe  Conttiliilha  wna  very  mnch  cut 
in  ber  sails.  Tbe  eomnmnder  uf  the  Java  was 
mortally  wonnded.  Her  offieers  and  crew  iiniu- 
bered  about  446  persons.  Some  of  tbe  above- 
named  passenKOTS  assisted  in  tbe  contest.  How 
many  of  tlie  Uriltsb  were  lust  was  never  reveal- 
ed. It  was  believed  their  loss  was  near  100 
ki]l<-<I  and  200  wonndril.  Tbe  CoHititation  lost 
9  billed  and  25  wonnded.  Bainbiidga  was  also 
wounded.  After  eveiy  living  being  had  beeu 
lninsfi<rreil  frnni  the  Jura  to  the  CoMUfilnflon,  the 
firmer  was  tired  and  bhiwn  np  (Uec.lll,  1S12). 
Tbe  prisoners  were  paroled  at  San  Sutvador. 
Tbe  news  uf  tbe  victory  rreated  great  Joy  in  the 
United  Slates.  Baluliridge  received  honors  of 
tbe  most  conspicnons  kind — u  banqnet  at  Bos- 
ton (Mareli  3,1813);  thanks  of  leglHlatnres;  the 
freeilo  oftlec  j  of  Ne  1  k  a  j,"!!  ox 
b  ts  a  lb  i  es  t  e  san eh  e  a  o  s 
oftler       ufAlbj  >     a    el  g     t  S(        eofs 


ing  naval  engagement  of  the  first  six  months  of 
the  war.  Frum  this  time  tbe  Conntilution  waM 
ranked  among  the  seniuen  as  a  "Incky  ebip," 
and  she  was  called  "Old  Ironsides." 

CoiutitntUiii,  CnriBB  of  thk  {1814).  When 
Bninbridge  relinqnished  the  command  of  the 
Con»tilution,  44  guns,  in  1SI3,  alio  waa  Ihorongb- 
ly  repaireil  and  placed  in  oharge  of  Captain 
Charles  Stewart.  She  left  Boston  harbor,  for 
a  crnise,  on  Dec.  30, 1813,  and  for  seventeen  days 
did  not  see  a  sail.  At  tbe  beginning  of  Febrn- 
ary,  1814,  she  was  on  tlie  coast  of  Surinam,  and, 
on  tbe  14th,  captnreil  the  Bririsli  wor-schoouer 
lIcUtH,  16  gDiis,  logetlier  wiili  a  letler-of-iiiarqne 
which  was  under  ber  convoy.  On  her  way 
homeward,  she  chased  the  Brilisb  frigate  ta 
Pique,  36  gnus,  oft'  I'orto  Bico,  but  she  escapei) 
under  cover  of  the  oiglit.  Early  on  Sunday 
morning,  April  3,  when  off  Ca)ie  Anne,  ane  fell 
ill  with  two  heavy  Biitish  fhgates  (the  Jfinon 
and  La  Xgnpkf);  and  she  was  conijicllul  to 
seek  safety  in  the  harbor  of  Maiblehead.  She 
was  in  great  peril  there  from  ber  pnrfiiierH. 
These  were  kept  at  hay  by  ii  iiiilckly  gatliereil 
force  of  militia,  infunti')',  and  ai'tjilery,  and  sho 
was  soon  afterwaiils  siifely  anchored  in  Salem 
harbor.  Thence  she  went  to  Itostoii,  where  she 
remained  until  the  close  of  tho  year.  At  the 
end  of  December  (1814)  the  C'DnalJfufiaii,  still 
under  the  command  of  Stewart,  put  Co  sea- 
Crossing  tbe  Atlantic,  siie  put  into  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  then  cruised  olF  the  harbor  of  Lis- 
bon. Stewart  sailed  sonthwanls  towards  Cikjio 
St.  Vincent,  utid,  ou  Feb.  30, 1H15,  he  discovered 
two  strange  siiils,  which,  t4iwardB  evening,  flung 
out  the  British  flag.  Then  Stewart  displuyeil 
the  American  flag.  By  skilful  utaiiagement  he 
obtained  uii  advaiitaguons  [lositiuu,  when  he  be- 
gan a»  action  with  lioth  of  them;  and,  after  a 
Hevere  light  of  about  fifteen  minutes  in  the 
moonlight,  both  venaels  became  silent,  and.  as 
the  cloud  of  smoke  cleared  away,  Stewart  |ier- 
ceived  that  tho  leading  ship  of  his  assailants 
vas  under  the  lee-lieain  uf  his  owu  vessel,  while 
lufllng  np  as  with  the  iiitcii- 


.  T(r-plntn  by  the  ciliEena  of  Philadelphia;  and 
the  thanks  of  Congress,  with  a  gold  medal  for 
himaelf  and  silver  ones  for  his  offlcerH.  besides 
ttfty  tlionsnnd  dollars  in  mimey  to  Bainhrldge 
■ud  his  companions- in -arms  us  compensatimi 
for  Iheir  loss  of  prize-money.  The  conflict  be- 
tween tbe  Co»iHtiitio»  and  the  Java  was  tho  clus- 


tinn  of  tacking  and  crossing  tho  stem  of  the 
ConnUlKlioH.  The  hitter  deliranHl  a  broailsidi^ 
into  the  ship  abienst  of  her,  and  lln-n,  by  skil- 
ful ninnagi'inent  of  llio  snila,  boeketl  swiftly 
astern,  cinii]ielling  the  foe  to  fill  again  to  avoid 
being  raked.  For  some  time  both  vessels  inii- 
iKBuvred  atlmirably,  pouring  heavy  shot  into 
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icb  olher  wbeaever  opportunity  offered,  when, 
t  a  quarter  beforo  Miveu  o'clock,  the  Brilisli 
bip  Btrnck  bei  Qng.  She  was  tlie  f>ignt«  Cg- 
(i>«,36Kiiiiti,Ca|itiiiiiFiilcobi,iuauiie(l  by  acren 
»f  one  liiiiidrrd  &Dd  ci^bty  niou.  Stewart  uov 
iKtugtit  her  cntivort,  nlii<:h  bail  been  furced  out 
of  tlie  li|!lit  by  tb«  crippled  condition  of  her 
niuiiiii){-}(eiu'.  Siie  was  ixiiurant  of  tbe  fate  of 
the  t'faKt.  About  an  Iiimr  after  tli«  latter  hail 
HlirreiideitHl,  she  met  tbe  (.'oRftfJfM lion  oearcbiog 
fi>r  her.  Each  delivered  b  broadside,  and,  for  a 
while,  there  was  u  lirink  niniiitig  tight,  the  Con- 
ttilatiOH  chasing,  and  iiet  Ikiw  gniia  sending  stiot 
that  ripiieil  ii]i  llie  plunks  of  her  aniagonint. 
Ttie  hitler  uu-t  wkiii  roiniu-lte^l  to  siirreiider, 
and  proved  ti>  l>e  the  Lrraiil,  18  giine.  Captain 
Diinglaw.  The  CoHHlitHtioH  waa  then  eqni|ipeil 
with  Ott  gnnH.  and  her  uonipUinienl  of  men  and 
l>oyii  wuM  al>»nt  four  linndre<l  and  wventy.  Tbe 
bicH  of  tbe  (.'DNnfifnlluH  111  this  aetiim  was  three 
killed  and  twelvu  wounded;  of  tbe  two  cupt- 
iiTeil  vi'HNeiN,  seventy -M> veil.  Tbe  I'onnfifHfioN 
was  su  little  damaged  that  three  hntirs  after 
the  action  ehe  wno  auuiii  ivuily  fur  coliHirt. 
That  battle  on  a  ujooulit  sea  lusted  uiily  forly- 


MioK,  tbe  yeteeatllt  firing  her  ohaae  gtina  witb- 
oiit  effect.  Ueaiiwhile  tbe  Letaat  fell  far  In  the 
rear.  Stewart  signalled  her  to  tack,  which  iIm 
did,  wbeu  tbe  throe  veaauJa  gave  np  the  chin 
of  tbe  Cowitilulion,  and  pnrstied  the  Leranl  iutn 
Porto  Praya  barlmr — «  PortngneM  port.  H«^ 
ganlliHs  of  neutrality,  one  bnudred  and  twenty 
]>risoners,  whum  Stewart  bod  parulwl  Iberv, 
seizeil  a  battery,  and  opened  njiou  tbe  Ltmal, 
which,  receiving  the  &re  of  her  piinnen  at  (Im 
saiue  time,  was  compelled  to  surrender.  Stew- 
art CTuased  the  Atlantic,  landed  many  of  hip 
prisout-rs  in  BraEil,  nud  at  Porto  Bico  beanl  u( 
tbe  proclanintioTi  of  peace.  Then  he  returned 
linn w,  taking  with  hint  thenewa  of  tbe  eaptnn 
(if  the  C'jKiH«  and  i>niii(.  The  CoMlJtvtira— 
"  Old  IrniiHidea"  ur  she  wae  called — was  bailed 
with  delight,  and  Stewart  received  puhlio  hou- 
uni.  The  Cutiiinon  Cruincil  of  New  York  gan 
him  the  freeihmi  of  the  city  in  a  gold  bos,  bu<1 
a  i>iibtiu  dinner  to  him  and  his  ofHcers.  Th< 
LegiHlutnre  of  I'euiisylvania  voted  him  a  gotil* 
hilted  swonl ;  and  CuiigreaB  voted  him  and  hit 
tiieii  the  ttianks  uf  tbe  nation  and  diiwted  * 
medal  uf  gold,  couitueuioiative  of  tbe  oaptun 


live  minntcM.  Pliifhig  Li.-nlenant  Biillurfl  in 
Liiinniand  uf  the  /^mat.  and  Lienteiiiiiit  IIdII- 
nmn  of  the  t'ganr,  Ktewart  pnieei^ded  with  his 
piijj.!*  to  one  of  the  Cu|ie  de  Venl  lolandH, 
wlien.  he  iirrlvetl  on  Mareh  10,  IClfi.  Ttie  tiext 
day  tbe  CoKwnuiimi  and  her  prlziv  went  in  iin- 
niinent  |ieril  by  the  o]>i>etuuneu  of  EuKlisb  vcn- 
M-bi  of  war  coinliig  ]M>riwar<l  In  a  thick  fi>i;. 
He  knew  they  would  have  no  reHiwet  fiir  llie 
neutrality  of  tbe  |Hirt  ll^l^to  I'ni.va),  anil  no  he 
cnt  Ilia  eablcH  uf  the  foHnlilulioK.  nnd,  wiih  liii 
prizes,  put  to  sea.  They  were  cham-d  liy  the 
Hlruntiem,  which  were  the  llrllixli  frigate  Lrah- 
(frr.  Til)  giiiiK,  Sir  Oeorge  Collier;  SnrnMtlr.  M 
giMiH,  I.onl  Ueonie  Kliiart ;  nnd  Amtla,  4U  guns, 
Ca]itain  Kerr.  They  pnwuH]  hanl  n]Miu  tlie  fn- 
gitivea.  Ylin  CgaHf  was  falling  iiHtern,  and  iiiiiHt 
WMiii  hnve  been  overtiiken.  StewHrt  orilcreil  tier 
to  tack.  He  nlii-yeil,  and  she  et- 
I  in  flia  fog,  naehing  New  York  in  April. 
biM  aliips  continued  to  chase  the  Cowti- 


of  the  rynnf  and  Ltvaiil,  to  be  prcMnted  to 
The  ConiifiliirioN  waa  always  forlnu*t«. 
crews  were  ]>rhi<;ipiilly  New  England  men : 
from  the  time  of  the  Tripolitan  War  ( 
we)  until  she  left  off  cruising  auit  hec 
Hcbi>i>l  -  slii]i,  she  WON  always  regarded 
"  lucky  vessel."  Stewart  waa  kuowu 
later  days  an  "  Old  IniiiBidea." 

Conatitutloii,    FAMiii'a   Kctriut  o 
Tlie  frigate  lennHUthiH,  44  kliiih,  CB|ita' 
HmII,  had  Just   nitnriied  from  (iireign 
wIm-ii  war  wiw  declared.     She  sailed  1 
iiaiHdis  (.Iiilv  n.  mvi)  on  a  eniise  to  tl 
ward.      On  the  17lh  she  fell  In  with 
si[niulnni  iindiT  ('nplaiii  Bnike,  vhei 
tlie  niiMt  n'markuble  naval  retreat* 
HiiltH  ever  n-i'ordeil  ucriirred.    Tbe  C 
could  not  cope  with  the  whole  t({n( 
her  Hufi-ty  de|H'niled  on  ancceaarul  Hlg 
wuH  alnioRt  a  clend  calm,  and  ahe  flna 
iuik'lu'lidcnt  of  her  beltn.        Her  I 
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lanncbed,  and  manned  by  strong  seamen  with 
8\vee{)8.  A  long  18-ponuder  was  rigged  as  a 
srern-ehaser,  and  another  of  the  same  calibre 
was  pointed  off  the  forecastle.  Out  of  her  cab- 
in windows,  which  by  sawing  were  made  large 
enough,  two  24-i>ounder8  were  run,  and  all  the 
li^^ht  canvas  that  would  draw  was  set.  A  gen- 
tle breeze  sprang  np,  and  she  was  just  getting 
nnder  headway,  when  a  shot  at  long  range  was 
tired  from  tha* Shannon,  Bntke's  flag-ship,  bnt 
without  effect.  Calm  and  breeze  succeeded 
each  other,  and  sweeps  and  sails  kept  tlie  Con- 
9tUution  moving  in  a  manner  that  puzzled  her 
pursuers.  At  lengtli  the  Biitish  discovered  the 
secret,  and  instantly  the  Shannon  was  urged  on- 
ward by  the  same  menus,  and  slowly'  gaiued  on 
the  ConttitmtioH,  The  Guerritrey  38  guns,  Cap- 
tain Dacres,  another  of  the  squa<lron,  had  now 
Joined  iif  the  chase.  All  day  and  all  night  the 
pursuit  continued;  and  at  dawn  of  the  second 
day  of  the  chase  the  whole  British  squadron 
were  in  sight,  bent  on  capturing  the  plucky 
Americau  frigate.  There  were  now  live  vessels 
iu  chuHe,  clouded  with  canvas.  £xpert  sea- 
manship kept  the  space  between  tbe  Conatitu- 
tion  and  her  purauers  so  wide  that  not  a  gun 
was  firetl.  She  was  four  miles  ahead  of  the 
lieWidere,  the  nearest  vessel  of  the  squadron. 
At  sunset  (July  19)  a  squall  struck  the  Conati- 
intion  with  gn;at  fury,  but  she  was  prepared  for 
it.  Wiud,  lightning,  and  rain  made  a  terrible 
commotion  on  the  sea  for  a  short  time,  but  the 
gallant  ship  outrode  the  teniiH^st,  and  at  twi- 
light she  was  flying  before  her  pursuers  at  the 
rate  of  eleven  knots  an  hour.  At  midnight  the 
British  fired  two  guns,  and  the  next  morning 
gave  np  the  chase,  which  had  lasted  sixty-four 
hours.  The  newspapers  were  tilled  with  the 
praises  of  Hull  and  his  good  ship,  and  <loggerel 
verse  in  songs  and  sonnets,  like  the  following, 
abonnded : 

**  *Xeath  Huirs  rommand.  with  n  taught  band, 
And  nnught  be«ido  to  liack  her, 
Upon  a  day,  an  loj;  bookx  ray. 
A  fleet  bore  down  to  thwack  her. 

*'  A  fleet,  jou  know.  \n  oddn  or  so 
AgHiu8t  a  single  »hip.  8ir8. 
So  'cnws  the  tide  her  Ipjjh  she  tried. 
And  gave  the  rogucM  the  elip,  sirs.'' 

Constitiitioii,  National,  Amendments  to 
THE.  At  the  first  sesHiou  of  Congress  under 
tbe  National  Constitution  —  beguu  iu  the  city 
of  New  York,  March  4, 1789 — many  amendments 
to  that  Constitution  were  offered  for  considera- 
tion. Ten  of  these  Congress  proposed  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states.  They  were 
ratified  by  the  requisite  number  at  the  middle 
of  December,  1791.  Another,  the  Xlth,  was  pro- 
posed March  5, 1794,  and  was  ratified  in  1798. 
Another,  the  XII th,  was  proposed  Dec.  12, 180:$, 
and  was  ratitieil  in  1804.  These,  with  the  other 
ten, became  a  part  of  the  National  Constitution. 
Another  article  was  propoHed  bv  Congress  May  1, 
1810,  but  was  never  ratified.  (See  the  Constitu- 
tion, art.  II.,  t  9,  clause  3.)  It  was  to  prohibit 
eitizeua  of  tlie  United  States  accepting  or  re- 
tAining  any  title  of  nobility  or  honor,  present, 
pension,  or  emolument  froui  any  *' person,  king, 
«r  foreign  power,''  without  the  consent  of  Con- 


gress, nnder  the  penalty  of  disfranchisement. 
Anotlier  amendment,  the  Xlllth,  was  adopted 
by  Congress  Jan.  31,  1865,  and  its  ratification 
announced  Dec.  18.  It  provides  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  A  XlVth  amendment  was  adopt-ed 
by  Congress  June  13,  1866,  and  its  ratification 
proclaimed  July  20,  1868.  It  guarantees  civil 
rights  to  free«lmeu ;  enforces  the  payment  of 
the  National  debt,  and  prohibits  the  payment  of 
the  Confederate  public  debt.  A  XVth  amend- 
ment was  adopted  and  proclaimetl  March  30, 
1870,  which  guaranteed  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
all  citizens  without  distiuctiou  of  race  or  color. 

Constitiitioii,  National,  Ratification  of 
TiiK.  The  convention  that  framed  the  Nation- 
al Constitution  was  divided  b^'  many  conflict- 
ing opinions.  So  with  the  people,  after  it  was 
adopted  in  convention  and  presented  to  them 
for  consideration.  It  was  violently  opposed  by 
extreme  **  state-supremacy  men."  Of  those  who 
signed  the  document  in  convention  probably 
not  one  appr<»ved  of  every  part.  Hamilton, 
one  of  the  most  enrnest  advocates  of  the  pa- 
per, when  urging  all  t-o  sign  it,  said,  "  No  nmn's 
ideas  are  more  remote  from  the  plan  than  my 
own ;  but  is  it  possible  to  deliberate  between 
anarchy  and  confusion  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
chance  of  good  on  the  other  T"  Aiul  when  it 
was  submitted  to  the  people,  Hamilton,  Madi- 
son, and  Jny  wrote  a  series  of  )>owerful  papers 
in  favor  of  the  Constitution,  which,  in  collect- 
ed form,  make  a  volume  called  The  Federaliat. 
These  appeared  iu  a  New  York  newspaper. 
Tbe  first  number  was  written  by  Hamilton  on 
board  an  Albany  sloop  on  her  passage  down  the 
Htnlson  River.  There  was  an  injunction  of  se- 
crecy upon  the  procee<lings  of  the  convention; 
so  the  public  did  not  know  the  drift  of  the  de- 
bates. But  there  was  much  of  the  same  kind 
of  discussion  and  argument  in  public  halls  and 
iu  the  newspaper  press.  The  friends  of  the  Con- 
stitution, who  now  began  to  be  called  ^*  Feder- 
alists," were  doubtful  of  the  final  result.  Con- 
ventions in  the  various  states  were  called  to 
consider  it.  When  these  assembled  there  was 
intense  excitement  in  the  public  mind  every- 
where. The  convention  in  Delaware  was  the 
first  to  ratify  it,  by  unanimous  vote,  Dec.  7, 1787 ; 
that  of  Pennsylvania,  46  to  23,  Dec.  12 ;  that  of 
New  Jersey,  unanimouHly,  Dec.  18.  The  Georgia 
conventi(m  also  ratified  it,  by  unanimous  vote, 
Jan.  2, 1788 ;  that  of  Connecticut,  128  to  40,  Jan. 
9;  of  Ma«snchust^tt«,  187  to  168,  Feb.  6 ;  of  Mary- 
land, 63  to  12,  April  28 ;  of  South  Carolina,  149  to 
73,  May  23 ;  of  New  Hampshire,  57  to  46,  June  21. 
The  consent  of  the  i>eople  of  nine  states  was 
necessary  to  make  the  new  constitution  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land.  This  was  accomplished 
by  the  vote  of  New  Hampshire,  which  8])rend 
joy  among  the  Federalists.  Virginia  followed 
four  days  after  New  Hampshire — 89  to  79,  July 
25 ;  New  York,  30  to  28,  July  26 ;  and  North  Car- 
olina, Nov.  21.  Rhode  Island  stood  out  until 
May  29, 1790,  when  the  national  government  had 
been  in  operation  under  the  new  Constitution 
moro  than  a  year.     (See  National  Conatitntion.) 

Constitatloii,  National,  Rkcouds  of  the 
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CoNVKNTiii.v  THAT  FHAMKD  THE.  Ttiti  hijiinc- 1  " ConatttutloiiaUsta "  Hnd  "TiiaaSa  at  ths 
tliiu  i>riH'(.'it'cy  an  tu  tlie  priH'euiUiit;Niif  tliu  i:iiii-  Peoifls."  In  ItWo  llie  cciuHurviiCiTti  iH>rtiun  of 
veiitiun  wait  iii-vcr  n-miiiMl.  Tlin  jmininl.  at  lliii  Di-miNiruHo  party  hi  l*«tiuii,v1v«iiiA,n-huiveii! 
Uio  lliml  nilJiHininieiil,  won  ititrniiUil  l»  tLe  eiu- 1  muilomtd  in  tbeir  views  und  gave  n  (irni  itiipinirt 
t<Mly  of  WiihIi  instill  I,  U'lio  afU>rwuT<lii  il<-|MiHit«<l  |  to  tlio  Natiinial  CoiiMlitntiui),  toiik  tli«  name  of 
it  ill  tilt'  Ui-iNirrnieut  nf  Stuti-.  It  wuh  lint  "  CoimtitiitidtmliKtH,"  ami  urcaniiied  wLat  tlii'v 
priiiktlli.vonliTiifCiiiigrewtinli^lfj.  Mr.Yatiii,  liatllwl  tliu  "Cimstitiiliuiial  Sm-ii'ty."  Thm.tliiT 
1)110  «f  till-  mi^nit»>rH  fitiin  Snw  Yoi'k,  took  Hlinrt '  wtftioii  of  tbu  [lurty  toiwliliitiril  theniiwlvifii  into 
iiiitfH  of  tlio  mrlier  iirocKudiniCM  bffoiv  Ue  }v(t- 1  riviil  vlnlm,  calli'il  tli«  "  Kriisuilii  of  tin-  Pvu|>li'.'' 
tlie  roiivcntioti  in  (liii|{UNt.  T)ifi#  nero  |>iili-  Tlir  Nirifii  lH.'t\vMi>ii  tlii'in  uiih  liilttT.  uinl  tlirir 
liNlicd  afirr  liifl  iltMitll  in  lltil.  MniliMiii'it  miim  (Icniititiittionit  nf  the  tcnili-ra  of  ful'Ii  werr  grcal- 
[Mtrfeirt  uoti^  wviv.  ]in1i1iii1iMl  in  t1in-4<  vu1iinii-H  '  ty  cnjoyeil  liy  tlie  Fedi'nilinlH. 
liilSlO.    l.,,ll«M«rii„,.,„.  „ttl,.,W,-,Um       Con.ular  OonTuBicm  with  Fnmc»    A  cor,- 


at  IIiR  tiiiio  of 
■iif),Kavi-  n-'n-pr.-- 
!i  to  Lliu  Li^KEslatiire 


fi^iiii  MnryiLinil  (tvli 
tbo  diKnitiK  "f  Iti" 
(ienl.ilion"of  thui' 
ufllarjianil. 

CotWtitntlOll,    TlIK    FitlDATK,    PAVKD    »V    A 

FOKM.  Tilt!  fiiinouit  niKatu  foiiiilHnlio»,  raWnl 
" IrotntiilcH,"  ix  yi'l  (  lt<<^}  utloul.  Many  ycant 
iifpt  till!  Navy  IX-piii'tniuiit  vtuicliiilitl  to  lin-uk 
lii-r  nil  niid  »<!ll  liiT  liuilwr:!,  iih  slti>  Wiia  lhuii-;]it 


of  thiH  kiiMl,  frunic-d  ii 
a  i>lan  aitrfnl  lo  by  tli«  C'untinriital  CongimM  in 
ITp*2,  wait  si|!tinl  in  I'ariii  liy  Franklin  in  17><l. 
It  Kavo  to  tilt!  roUHiilH  of  tbu  tnii  untions  runi- 
)tli-l«JiiriMlii.'tion  oviTilie  mcKbantM  anil  mari- 
iidTH  of  till-  niilioii  Hii-y  rt'iiraMiileil,  anil  conkl 
not  fail  til  jmiiliiro  wiiiuiH  uillisiona  in  ivt  ein- 
riM'.  Tli<^  (.'out  iiifii till  Cotiin^itii  tliercflire  in- 
Hinichil  .)i>Ui-riiiin  lo  nuk  for  a  ni(Hlitk'ation,  and 
■'H|H'(-iii]1y  for  tbc  iiwrlioii  of  a  liinitiiliuii  nf 
litiii'.  IrfiiiK  iif)^iliali<inii  emtniil.  Tliiit  modi- 
lii'iitiiin  ami  ollifnt  witu  wctirvd  in  tlit'  wininm 
of  lT(<tl,  iKid.  liriiiK  HiKiii-d  a 
wiiH  Hiiliniillnl  t«  Ili«  St'iialo  for  rntitii-aliuii. 
Mr.Jiiy,  tlK'ii  liolilini;  liip  iiooilioii  (from  tkr  oM 
(;iiiiKiT>N )  of  Si'cniaiy  of  Foreign  Afliiirx,  wa« 
i-all.'d  ii[mti  fur  a  ri!i».it  iiiioii  tliH  iinli.ti'i"t.  Hf 
siiirl  if.  wn*  Nllll  olijfotioiiulilis  but  tbf  I'liitpd 
hoiioriibly  di'fliiie  ratifying  ii, 

[IK.  Early  in  tbe  timt 
iiiif^ri'iiit  tlic  aiili.ti'i't  "f 
I.  tiiclr  iinlliorily.  {iv*, 
C...IK1VI-.  for    ■       - 


Contlneiital  Aimy,  Ciisiiition  of  tiie.  At 
til.'  Ix'uiiiiiiiif;  of  ITHI,  Klii'ii  tbi!  n>volt  of  ltt« 
IVmisylviitiiii  liiii'  oi-inin-d,  tliv  coiitlilion  of  Hie 

army  "ai. t  wn-ti^ii.d.    A  nimiiiillif  nf  (.■"ii- 

gri'is)  rciiuriiMl  Ibat  il  bad  bevn  "  uniiaid  fur  lira 
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Boiitba;  that  it  Heldom  had  more  thau  Hix  i\nyB' 
provisiouB  in  ailvauce,  and  was  □□  several  occa- 
BionB,  fur  Buudry  BuccoBsivo  days,  without  meat; 
tbat  the  medical  departiiicut  had  neither  sugar, 
ciiffee.  teji,  chocolatti,  wiue,  aor  spirituous  liqucini 
vf  any  kind;  aud  that  every  depiirtmeiit  uf  the 
■rmy  ivaa  witboiit  money,  and  bod  not  even  the 
sfaBdow  of  cre<lit  left."  The  clothing  of  the  sol- 
diers woa  in  tatters,  and  iliatress  of  iiiirul  anil 
body  prevailed  everynbtsre  in  the  service.  Ko 
'wouder  that  some  of  the  soldiero,  nhu  btlievetl 
thai  their  tunn  uf  service  hnil  expired,  mnti- 
MiBtl,  and  marched  towards  Pbilaileliihia  to  de- 
inaiiil  redress  from  tlie  CougreBs.  (See  FtHnigl- 
TaKia  Line,  Retail  of  the.) 

Continental  Aimy,  Koqmatio.v  op  tkk.  On 
the  tnuriiiiig  after  the  atfuir  nt  Leiiiif-ton  and 
Concord  (April  20, 1775)  the  Mustuicbnset la  Com- 
mittee uf  Safety  Hciit  a  circular  letlpr  to  all  Ibv 
tuivnit  in  tbo  province,  saying;  "We  coiijtira 
yuD,  by  all  that  is  dear,  liy  all  tlint  is  sacred  ;  ive 
beg  and  euti'cnt  yon,  as  yon  will  aDHWur  it  to 
your  country,  to  yoiir  consciitiiceK,  and,  above 
all,  to  (iod  liiDisnlf,  that  yuu  will  basten  and  ar- 
range, by  nil  possible  means,  the  enlistment  of 
men  to  form  the  army,  and  send  Ihoin  furwuril 
tu  heailqnartera  at  Cambridge  with  that  exiie- 
tlilion  which  ttie  vast  iiniM>rtance  and  instant 
Hrgcncy  uf  the  affair  ileinnudH."  Thia  call  wiis 
AtiswerMl  by  many  people  before  it  readied 
theni.  It  amae  spoiilanuunsly  out  of  the  depths 
of  their  uwn  patriotic  heartx.  Tlio  Held,  the 
wurkHhop,  the  counter,  the  desk,  and  even  the 
lialpit,  yiidded  their  tennntB,  who  hnrried  tu- 
warda  Boston.  &Inny  <li<l  not  wait  tu  change 
their  clulhcB.  They  took  with  tlicm  neither 
money  nor  fooil,  intent  only  upon  hav[n<;  tlieii 
firelocks  in  order.  The  women  on  the  way 
npFiieil  wide  their  doom  and  hearts  for  tho  re- 
freshment and  encuuragement  of  the  palriolic 
volnnteers,  and  very  !tcM)n  all  New  England  was 
represeoled  at  Caml)ridga  in  n,  niutley  host  of 
full  twenty  thuniwiid  men.  On  tlie  nfleriionu 
of  the  90Ch  (April)  General  ArteniiiH  AVunl  a»- 
inmetl  tbe  chief  cummand  uf  tlie  gathering  vol- 
nutecra.  Tbe  Provincial  CongresB  lalHired  night 
and  dny  to  provide  fur  their  organization  and 
•apport.  The  second  CoTitinuulal  Congress  ciiii- 
venol  at  rhiladelphia  ( May  10 },  and  on  tbe 
7th  of  June,  in  a  rewiliition  fur  a  general  fnat, 
had  spoken  for  the  lintt  time  of  "the  twelve 
Duited  colonies."  To  make  tlia  boiiil  Htronger, 
tJiej  then,  at  the  aiigtfeHlinn  of  Ji>hn  Adams, 
ailvpted  the  army  at  Caml)ridge  an  a  Cuiitiueti- 
tal  army,  and  procMNleil  (Jnise  15,  1775)  to  ap- 
point George  Waithin^rton  the  cnnini]inder-iii- 
ehief  of  it.  They  chose  for  hia  a»sistnutii  Ar- 
temas  Wartt,  Charles  lice,  Philip  Schuyler,  and 
larael  Putnam,  nnijoi^gcucrals  ;  and  Setb  Pcitne- 
my,  Richanl  Montgomery,  David  Woimter,  Will- 
lam  Heath.  Joseph  S|iencer,  John  TliomaB,  John 
Bollivan,  and  Nathaniel  Greene,  hrigailier-geiier- 
ala.  HoratioGateswaanpiHiin ted  adjutant-gen- 
eral The  pay  of  u  major-general  was  Axed  at 
1166  a  month ;  of  a  brigadier-general,  (125 ;  of 
tlie  wlJnlant-geDerul.  |l!i5 ;  cunimiHsary-geueral 
of  stores  and  provisiuna,  {riO;  quartermaater- 
gMieral,|MJ ;  deputy  quariermaater-geueral,  %W ; 
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paymaster  -  general,  (100;  deputy  paymaater- 
genoral,  (50 ;  chief-engineer,  |60 ;  aaaiatant  engi- 
neer, (20;  aide-de-camp,  (33;  secretary  tu  tbe 
generid,  (66;  secretary  tu  a  m^or-general,  (33 ; 
commissary  of  musters,  (40.  Waahiugtun  re- 
fused to  receive  any  pay  fur  hia  service,  and  re- 
quired that  only  his  ex|ienses  shnuid  lie  reim- 
bursed. (See  Wiuhiagtim.)  The  pay  of  all  sub- 
alterriB,  commiHaioned  and  warrant,  was  after- 
wards (July  39)  deteroijued. 

Contdaantol  Anujr,  First  Organization'  of 
THB  (1775).  Waahinglon  took  cuiumand  of  the 
Coutiucntal  army  nt  Cambriilge  iu  July,  1775. 
The  general  officers  had  already  been  appointed 
by  Congress.  Wiishinglun  found  an  undisci- 
plined force,  and  inune<liate1y  tuok  meaaures  to 
I  bring  order  out  of  cunfuaiuu.  Cungreashad  pro- 
viiled  for  one  adjutant-general,  one  iinartermaa- 
I  ter-goneral  and  a  depulj',  one  cumniituuiry-gen- 
;  eral,  one  pay  master-gen  ural  and  a  deputy,  one 
chief-engineer  and  two  assistauta,  of  the  grand 
army,  and  an  engineer  aud  two  assislantB  fur  tbe 
army  ii>  a  separate  <lepartment;  three  aides-de- 
camp, a  secretary  to  the  general  aud  to  the  ma- 
jor-generals, and  a  commissary  of  musters.  Jn- 
aepli  Tninibull,  son  of  tlic  governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, was  appointed  cuininiiwary-general;Thomaa 
Mitilin,qnari«nua«lor-general ;  and  Joseph  Ree«l, 
of  Philadelphia,  was  cbueen  by  Washington  to 
the  impurtantpostuf  secretary  to  tbe  command- 
er-in-chief. 

ContliMiital  Army,  Skcond  Organization 
OF  THK  (1778).  During  the  eiicampmeut  at  Val- 
ley Forgo  a  committee  of  Congress  spent  some 
time  with  Washingtim  in  arranging  a  plan  fur 
the  reorganizatinn  of  the  army.  By  it  each  bat- 
talion of  foot,  olllcors  included,  woa  to  consist  of 
live  bundnxl  and  eighty-two  men,  arranged  in 
nine  companies;  the  baltaliou  of  Iturse  and  ar- 
tillery to  be  one  tbini  nmaller.  This  would  have 
given  the  army  sixty  thonaand  men ;  but,  in  re- 
ality, it  never  connt'ed  more  rhau  half  that  num- 
ber. General  Greene  was  nppuinte<l  quarter- 
maater-general ;  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  of  Con- 
necticut, com  iniHBary-gencral  i  Colonel  Scammel, 
of  New  Ilamiwtiire,  nilju  taut-general ;  and  Barou 
do  Steu1>eii,  a  Pniiwian  utbcer,  inspectur-general. 
Tu  idlay  disconteiita  iu  the  army  l>eGause  of  the 
great  arrearages  of  tho  soldient'  pay,  auditors 
were  apjiointeil  to  adjust  all  acconnts;  and  each 
soldier  who  should  stirve  until  the  end  of  the 
war  was  prondsed  a  gratuity  of  (80.  The  otD- 
cers  were  promised  half-pay  for  sovcn  years  from 
the  cuncluBi<in  of  jwace. 

Continenta]  Army,  Third  OnnAXiZATiON  of 
TOE.  In  the  spring  of  177a,  mi  llie  rejHirt.  of  a 
cumniittee  uf  Congreaa,  that  body  proceeded  to 
anew  orgniiizaliun  of  the  army.  Four  regiments 
of  cavalry  and  artillery,  hitherto  indeiicndent 
establish  me  nta  raised  at  large,  were  now  credit- 
ed towards  the  quota  of  the  slateain  which  they 
had  been  entist«<l.  The  atate  qnutoa  were  re- 
diice<l  to  eighty  bsttHlions ;  MosHacbiisettH  tu 
fiiniish  tlfleeii ;  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  elev- 
en each ;  Cuunecticut  and  Miirylaud,  eight  each ; 
the  two  Carulinas,  ais  each;  New  Yurk,  Hve; 
New  Uamjuihii'e  uud  New  Jeney,  three  each; 
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Rlicxle  Island,  two ;  and  Delawai-c  and  Georgia, 
one  eacli.  ('onj;:res8  allowed  8*-iOO  bount}'  for 
each  recrnit,  and  tlie  Htates  made  large  addi- 
tional ott'eix;  but  tlie  real  anionnt  was  Kniall,  for 
at  tbat  time  the  Continental  pa^H*?  money  bad 
grt*atly  depiveiated.  It  was  tonnd  neeeswiry  to 
ivpleiiisb  the  regiinentn  by  drafts  from  tlie  mili- 
tia. The  whole  foree  of  the  American  army,  ex- 
ebiMive  of  a  few  troops  in  the  Sonthern  depart- 
ment, consisted,  late  in  the  spring  of  1779,  of 
only  abont  eighty -six  tlumsuid  effective  men. 
At  that  time  tlie  Ihitish  had  eleven  thonsand  at 
New  York  and  fonr  *»r  tive  thons:ind  at  Newport, 
besides  a  considerable  force  in  the  South. 

Continental  Army,  FocitTii  Ohi^anization 
iW  THE  (17.**0).  A  eonnnittee  of  Congress,  of 
which  (ieneral  Sclinyler  was  chairman,  were 
long  in  camp,  matnring,  witii  Washington,  a 
plan  for  another  reorganization  of  the  army. 
Congress  agreed  to  the  plan.  The  remains  of 
sixteen  a<lditionaI  battalions  were  to  be  dis- 
banded, and  the  men  distribnted  to  the  state 
lines.  The  army  was  to  consist  of  fifty  regi- 
ments of  foot,  including  Ifazen's,  fmir  regiments 
of  artillery,  and  one  of  artitici-rs,  with  two  par- 
tisan corps  nnd«*r  Annard  and  Lee.  Tlh're  were 
to  be  tour  other  legionary  cor|»s.  t  w<»  thirds  hoi-se 
and  one  thinl  foot.  All  new  enlistments  were  ti> 
be  "for  the  war."  The  othcei's  thrown  out  by 
this  new  arrangement  were  to  be  entitled  to 
half-iiiiy  for  life.  The  same  was  |)romis4*d  to  all 
ofUcers  who  should  serve  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  army,  as  so  arraii«:ed,  would  consist  of  tliir- 
tv-six  thousand  men :  never  half  that  number 
weitj  in  the  fu'ld. 

Continental  Army,  Miskrahlk  Condiiion 
OF  THK  (17H0.  The  subject  ot'  the  \n  hole  *u- 
gaiiization  «»f  the  army  was  referred  by  Con;:rcss 
to  a  <.'ommittee,  of  which  fieneral  Philip  Srhuy- 
ler  was  chairman.  Tiiiscjuumitiee  visitt-d  Wash- 
ington's cani]»  at  Monistown  in  the  spring  t)f 
17H).  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  <'<imniandcr- 
iu-chi«.'f.  were  vested  with  extensive  ])owrrs.  In 
a  n'|)orf  whi<h  they  mad<*  to  Congn-ss  in  May, 
sonn  after  their  arrival,  the  eonnnittee  repre- 
sentetl  *•  that  tlu'  army  was  tive  months  un]>aid  ; 
that  it  seldom  had  moi*e  than  six  days*  provi- 
si«uis  in  advance,  and  was  on  several  occasions, 
for  sundry  successive  days,  without  meat;  that 
the  army  wa**  destitute  of  forage;  that  the  med- 
i«'al  department  had  neitlu-r  sugar,  tea.  clioco- 
late.  wine,  nor  spirits;  and  that  every  de]»art- 
nient  was  without  money,  or  even  tin?  shadow 

credit. 

Continental  Army,  lvK<nir,ANtZATioN  t>r  thk. 
In  ( >«ttilM'r.  177.').  a  conMuittee  of  Congress  visitrd 
the  camp  at  Cambridge,  and.  in  consultation 
with  Wa«*!iin«ifou  and  coinniilt»*es  of  the  New 
Mngland  colonics,  agreed  upon  a  plan  for  the  re- 
organizati<in  tif  tin*  besieging  army.  It  was  to 
consist  of  twenty-six  n*giments,  besidi's  riflfnien 
and  artillery.  Massa<*hus«'tts  was  to  furnish  six- 
teen ;  Connecticut,  tive  ;  New  Hampshire,  three  : 
and  Rhode  Island,  two  —  in  all  about  twenty 
thouKand  nn*n  ;  the  otticers  to  be  seleeti'd  out  of 
thoHe  already  in  th«  Hervice.     It  was  easier  to 

iQ  ail  ai'iuv  than  to  cix'ute  one. 
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Continental  Army,  The,  ox  July  4,  1776. 
Acconling  to  a  return  submitted  to  Congn^Mi, 
the  Continental  army,  on  the  day  when  the  Dec- 
laration of  IndeiH'udence  was  adopted,  conisisted 
of  seven  thonsand  heven  hundred  und  fifty-four 
men  ]»n'sent  fit  for  duty,  including  one  ivgi- 
ment  of  artillery.  Their  arms  wenj  in  a  wretch- 
ed condition.  Of  nearly  fourteen  hundred  nnis- 
kets,  the  firelockH  were  bad ;  more  than  eight 
hundit'd  had  none  at  all;  and  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty -oeveu — more  than 
half  the  whole  number  of  infantry — bad  no  bay- 
onets. Of  the  militia  who  ha<l  1>eeu  called  for, 
only  eight  liiindnHl  had,joine«I  the  camp.  With 
this  force  Washington  was  exjwcte*!  to  defend 
an  extended  line  of  territory  against  an  aiiuy 
of  abont  thirty  thousand  men. 

Continental  Army,  Tkoups  furnished  fok 

THE,  BY  EACH  STATE. 

Now  Hnin|»shirc 1'2,497    IVlaware 2,3W 

M.iryUud 13.912 

ViFKiuiH 'irMTTK 

North  Ciiml'na 7.aa 

Si  tilth  riinihna 0.417 

G(H)r^iu 2.»m9 

Total 2JT,"771 

Not  one  of  this  band  of  patri<»t8  18  now  (I8i?0) 
living  on  the  earth.  (See  Cook,  Lfmutl,  aud  Hiiich- 
/«!//»,  JVillittm.) 

Continental  Bills  of  Exchange.  On  Oct.  3, 
177G,  the  Continental  Congress  ivsolvcd  to  biff- 
row  ^.(MMVMH)  for  the  usi*  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  annual  interest  of  four  ]H.*r  cent.,  and  di- 
rected ccriiticates  to  be  issued  acconlingly  by 
the  manag<.T  of  a  loan  oflice  which  was  estali- 
lished  at  tiie  same  time.  When  fon*ign  loans  were 
made,  drains  or  bills  of  exchange  wen*  n.sed  for  tbc 
payment  ot'inteiVNt.  On  the  opposite  page  is  a 
fac-siuiile  of  one  of  these  drafts,  slightly  reduced 
in  si/e.  It  is  drawn  on  the  commissioner  of 
Congress,  then  in  I^aris.  signed  by  Francis  llop- 
kins<in  (a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde|»en- 
deuce),  the  TreasuixT  of  I^oans,  and  connter- 
^igned  by  Nathaniel  Ai»pleton,  commissioner  of 
the  Continental  Loan  Otlice  in  Massachusetts. 

Continental  Congreas,  Appointment  ok  I )f.Ia 
EdATKSTo  tiie.  The  Assembly  of  Khode  Island 
appointed  dclegat(>s  «lune  l.'> ;  the  Connecticut 
A^scmblv  had  authori/ed  such  action  on  the  !M, 
ami  the  CtJUimitttn'  of  (\»ri'esp(uidence  chose 
them  on  the  i:?th.  The  New  Ilampshin'  Legis- 
lature had.  after  some  ditliculty  with  the  govern- 
or. a]»pt>iuted  a  (.\»mmittee  of  Correspondence, 
aud  that  committee  met  at  I*ortsniontb  to  ap- 
point delegates  on  June  5,  but  being  dispersiil 
by  the  governor  and  sheritf.  a  convention  at 
Kxi'ter  appointed  them.  Similar  conventions 
N\ere  held  in  Maryland  and  New  Jers<»y  (Jidy 
•il,  'J:?.  *2r)).  In  New  York  a  city  committee  of 
tifty-«Mn»,  in  connection  with  a  coiniuittt*e  of  me- 
chanics, nominate<l  delegates.  A  p<dl  was  o))ened, 
at  which  the  mayor  and  aldermen  pn*HidtHl.when 
di'h'gates  were  ehosiMi  (July  *2H),  and  were  aibtpt- 
ed  bv  some  of  the  interior  districts.  The  o«Mni- 
ties  of  Orange,  Kings,  and  Snifolk  sent  separate 
«leputi«*s.  (iovernor  IVnn,  of  Pennsylvania,  re- 
fused to  call  an  Assembly,  wheu  the  iuhubitauta 
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of  Philnilelpbia  met  in  tnn-n  ineetiiiK  (July  1^), 
Mid  kppoinrMt  a  ci>mmitt<«  fur  llie  city  nnil 
ennnty.  On  their  iiivitiitinn  a 
Ilie  Pruvince,"  cotnpoM'il  of  ilrlcKiiteH  rliiNum  in 
the  Kvenil  ooniitii-s,  met  at  PliilHilHphia  (.Tnly 
(),  Aud  requestod  tbe  Avsembly  (irliicb  bad  JuBt 
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lieen  cou  veiled  for  anotbrr 
purpose)  to  apiKiiiit  dele- 
galea  to  llie  CiiiigNSS.  It 
was  Hpeeilily  doue.  TlieA«- 
■erably  uf  IX-laniire  did  Ibo 
(Aiig.  1);  mid  on  flie 
Hanie  day  tlio  Virginia  Cnu- 
TeDtioh  clioHO  delegatea 
fh>iii  tliat  colony.  A  like 
convention  beld  in  Noi-tb 
CaroliuA  (Ang.  25)  took 
similar  action ;  and  at  a 
public  ineeting  of  nicu  from 
all  parts  of  Sontli  CamliiiA, 
beldatChnrluaton  (Jiily6>, 
delegates  wore  vliowu,  and 
tlio  act  was  ratiliiHl  by  tlie 
Assembly.  Tbe  influence  of 
GoveniorWriglit  prevented 
tbe  selection  of  delcgatea 
from  Georgia. 
ContiDental  Congreaat 

EnB  OK  THE  (1789).  TlieCon- 
burely  kept  alive, 
for  sevf lal  niontlui  before  it 
expin-il,  by  the  occasional 
attendance  of  one  or  two 
niCDibers.     Among  the  1a«t 

Cbarlfs  Thomson,  its  per- 
iiiHneiit  secrtlary,  was  one 
miller  date  of  "  Tnesilav, 
0<:t-  31,  17Bri,"  as  follows : 
"  From  the  day  above  itieu- 
tiuiied  to  the  Ist  of  Novcm- 
Iier  there  nttendtHl  occasiou- 
ally,  from  New  Hampshire, 
ot  cetera,  m  a  uy  i<en<ons  from 
ilitfuTDnt  slatrs.  Fixmi  Nov. 
3  to  Jnii.  1,  lTt%),  only  aix 
(lerHous  attended  altogether. 
On  that  day  RenI,  of  Fenii- 
sylrania,  and  llaruwell,  of 
tJ<mtb  Carolina,  wore  pres- 
ent ;  and  afrer  Ihnt  only  one 
delegato  waa  pi'escnt  (each 
time  a  difTrn-iit  one)  on  uiiio 
ditfereiit  days."  Tbe  very 
last  I'ecord  was;  "Monday, 
Man;b  9.  Mr.  Philip  Pell, 
fi-om  Keiv  Yolk."  The  his- 
tory of  llml  Congress  has 
no  panitli'l.  At  tint  it  was 
a  eponlancons  gathering 
of  n']ii'cBoni alive  patriots 
fnmi  the  dilfi-i-eiit  English- 
Americnu  colonieR  to  con- 
snlt  npon  the  pnbiie  good. 
si  Tbey  boldly  snatcliwl  the 
sreptre  of  jHilit  ical  mle  from 
their  iipjiretwont,  and,  aa- 
snming  imperinl  functions, 
created  armies,  issned  hills  of  oreilit,  declunsl 
the  provinreH  to  I>e  imle]ieiident  states,  maile 
treaties  witli  foreign  iiatloiiK,  fixmdeil  an  em- 
pire, and  com]H-lleil  their  king  to  ackiionlcclge 
the  states  wlil.h  they  represented  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  tbe  BrilJsIi  orowu.     The  brilliant 
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achievements  of  tlhat  Couj^rens  aHtouished  the 
world.  Its  career  was  as  slitirt  ns  it  was  hrill- 
iaiit,  und  its  decadence  hegaii  hing  hefoi*c  the 
war  for  independence  liad  closed.  Its  mighty 
ellorts  hud  exhausted  its  strength.  It  was 
smitten  with  poverty,  and  made  almost  pow- 
erless hy  a  loss  of  its  cre<lit.  Overwhelmed  with 
deht ;  a  pensioner  on  the  hounty  of  France ; 
unahle  to  fuUil  treaties  it  had  made;  insulted 
by  mutineers;  bearded.  encrouch«*d  upon,  and 
scorned  by  the  state  authorities,  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  sunk  fast  into  decrepitude  and  con- 
tempt. With  ungrateful  pride,  the  recipients  of 
its  iHMietits  seem  not  to  have  felt  a  pang  of  sor- 


tee  of  A  town  meeting  at  Philatlelphin,  May  21; 
a  town  meeting  in  New  York  city.  May  23;  the 
House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  May  27 ;  n  coun- 
ty meeting  in  Baltimore  Couiity,  Md.,  May  31 ;  a 
town  meeting  at  Norwich, Conn.,  June  6 ;  a  coun- 
ty meeting  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  June  11;  the  Mas- 
sachus(*tt8  Assembly  and  a  town  meeting  in  B418- 
ton,  June  17;  a  county  meeting  at  New  Castle, 
Del.,  June  29 ;  the  Ctmimittee  of  CorreniMindence 
atPortsmouth,N.H.,  July  6;  a  general  provincial 
meeting  at  Charleston.  S.  C,  July  6,7,  and  b;  a 
district  meeting  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  July  21. 
Within  the  space  of  sixty-four  days  twelve  of 
the  thirteen  colonies  spoke  out  in  favor  of  a  gen- 


row  or  uttered  a  word  of  regret  when  the  once  1  eral  Congress,  Georgia  alone  rt*maining  silent, 
mighty  and  betieiicent  Continental  Congress  ex- .  The  res(»lulion  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly 


pii-ed. 


declared  that  *'a  meeting  of  committees  from 


Continental  Congress  in  1779.  The  moral  t^»«  w'veral  colonies  on  the  continent  is  highly 
as  well  as  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Co„- j  t'xpedient  and  necessary  to  consult  upon  the 
gress  was  at  a  low  mark  in  1779,  and  the  gen-  Present  state  of  the  country,  and  the  miseries  to 
eral  distrust  of  its  abilitv  to  meet  its  engage-  '  ^^^»^*^'^»  ^^'^^  ^^'"^  ""**  »""»*  ^'^'  reduced  by  the  oper- 
ments  caused  a  verv  rapid  depreciation  of  its  »^»»»  of  certani  acts  ot  Parliament;  and  to  de- 
pai>er-monev.  Manv  of  the  ablest  members  had  ;  li»»**r'ite  and  determine  on  wise  and  pro|»er  me:iB- 
left  that  bodv.  and  were  devoting  their  energies  "»*^»  ♦«  ^>^-  recommended  to  all  the  other  colonies 
to  the  aflaii^  of  their  respective  states.  The  for  the  recovery  and  re-establishment  of  our  just 
inmlMT  in  attendame  seldom  amounted  to  thir- ,  "K^'*'^  "^"l  liherties,  civil  and  religious,  and  the 
tv,  and  was  often  less  than  twentv-iive.  The  '  rt*«^*»'*»^»*»»  <'^'^"i""  a"<^  l»»rDiony  liet ween Gntat 
commamler-in-ehief  passed  live  weeks  at  Phila-  |  l^ritain  and  America,  which  is  most  ardently  de- 
delphia  in  the  winter  of  177??-79  in  consultation  ^"'^^^^  ^'^  ^^^  S<><«1  "»^»-''  The  conimitti^  of  New 
with  the  members  of  Ci.ngress.  Thev  were  weeks  1  ^"rk  having  mpiested  the  patriots  of  Massji- 
of  anxietv  for  him.  His  letters  at  that  period  ,  ^-'I'^s^'tts  to  name  a  day  and  place  for  the  meet- 
evince  his  st-rioiis  alarm  at  the  state  of  atfairs.  '  "•*?  "**  <!»''  Congress,  the  1st  of  September  was 
In  a  letter  to  Colonel  Harrison  (Dee.  :«),  177H)  appointed  the  time  and  Philadelphia  the  place 
he  impl<»red  him  to  eiideaivor  to  rescue  his  conn-  |  designated. 

try  by  sending  the  best  and  ablest  men  to  ('(ui-  ;  Continental  Congress  (1777),  Flight  of 
gress.  He  di'picted  the  sad  falling  ott'  in  morals  tuk.  After  the  battle  of  the  Brandy  wine  (whieh 
of  men  in  higii  places  and  in  general  soeiety.  see),  the  necessity  for  abandoning  Philadelphia 
"This  is  not  an  exaggerated  arromit,"  he  said,  was  peieeived.  Tiie  Congn'ss,  which  luid  n- 
*'Tliat  it  isan  alarniiiigoiie.  1  <h»  not  deny;  and  turned  to  Phihidelphia  at  the  beginning  ol' 
I  confess  to  ymx  that  I  feel  nune  nal  ilihiress  on  March  (1777;,  tVoiii  their  exile  in  Baltiimne,  now 
account  of  the  present  appearance  of  tilings  than  ivsolved  (Sept.  14)  to  adjourn  to  Lancaster.  Af- 
I  have  <lone  ai  any  one  time  siiiet^  the  eoninience-  ter  the  ordinary  adjouriiment  on  Thnrwlay,  Sept. 
inent  of  the  dispute.  .  .  .  Pidvi<lence  has  here-  ih,  the  president  received  a  letter  from  Cohmel 
tofore  taken  ns  up,  when  all  t>ther  means  antl  Haniilton,  t)f  Washingtoirs  staff,  which  inrimat- 
lio]»e  seemed  to  be  departing  from  ns.  In  this  1  ^^^\  the  necessity  of  removing  the  Congress  im- 
will  contide.*  mediately  from  Philadelphia.    The  menibers  left 

Continental  Congress,  Pkksidknts  of  tuk.     at  once,  and  reassenible<l  at  Lancaster.  The  pub- 
lie  papers  had  alivady  been  removed  to  Lancas- 
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ter  niKler  the  charge  of  Abraham  (Mark,  one  of 
the  members,  in  wagons  guarded  by  tr<M>ps.  Ile- 
garding  Lancaster  as  too  much  ex]>osed,  the 
Congress  adjourned  to  Y«>rk,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Siisqueh.'inna  Kiver,  on  the  tr7th,  when* 
they  met  on  Tuesday.  Sept.  30,  and  continneil 
the  sessions  there  until  after  Philadelphia  was 
evaeiiated  by  the  British,  June  IH,  1776, 

Continental    Congress,    Sessions    of   tiif., 

were    commenced   at    the  following  times  and 

places  :    Sept.  5,  1774,   Philadelphia  ;    May   1(1, 

-  -  177r»,  ditto;  Dec. '20,  177l>,  Baltimon-:  Maixdi  4, 

Continental  Congress.  Pnorosiriox  rou  a.    1777,  Philadelphia:   Sept.  'J7,  1777,  Lancaster, 

The  Boston  Pnrt   Bill  (which  see)  aron.sr<l  jind    Peiin.;  Si-pt.  :?0,  1777,  York,  Penn. ;  July  2. 177d 

united  the  eolcMiies,  ami  there  seemed  to  be  an    Philadel|ihia  :   June  ^$0,  1783.  Princfttm,  N.  J.; 

almost  nnivi'i'sal  (h-sirt*  for  a  general  Ctnigress    Nov.!2<>,  17^),  Anna])olis,  Md. ;  Nov.  1, 17r^,  Treii- 

to  consult  upon  public  aH'aii-s.     Measures  were    ton,  \.  .1.;  Jan.  11.  178.'),  New  York.     This  con- 

^^^dien  in  that  din^ction  as  follows:  At  a  town    tinned   to  be  the  place  of  meeting  fnmi  tlint 

^^^■Btliig  at  Providence,  May  17, 1774  ;  a  commit-    time  until  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutiou  uf 


I'i->  l<iii  K;iii«lu|]t|) Virginia    Sfjit.  .*•.  1771. 

Hr'nry  Mi<l<lli-(«tii Soiii!i  ("arnluu ■  Oit.  2.  1774. 

Virumia May  lu.  177.V 

M  issuhn-'-tl* i  May  L'l.  177r». 

Soiiih  Carolina Nov   1.1777. 

N«'\\  York I  Dim-.  H».  177s. 

tMnn.Mti.-ut I  S«-|>(  J.s.  177'.». 

I)<la\\  iri' 1  July  UK  ]1'<\. 

M.iiylaiid I  Nov  a.  17si. 

N«'\s  .JiTsry '  Nov  4.  17*cj. 

I  Tluiinas  Millliii    I'diM^v  Ivaiiia N'ov.  :i.  17m:v 

j  Kiiliarti  H»'iir>  I.co..,      \  ii;iiiim |  Nov  :<o.  ]7Hl. 

S'iiiliaii  (i«itliaiii '  Mav-Kiit!iiis»'tl.>; Iniu*  I'l.  17«»i. 

i  Arilmr  .'<t.«lair l*i'iiiis>Ivauia r<'li. -J.  17s7. 

I  Cvnis  (Jritlln ,  Vir;:inia Inn  I'i.  17KS. 
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the  United  8Ute«  in  ITSa  From  1761  to  1788 
C<>ngr«*8  met  aiinnallj  on  the  tlrtit  Hoiiilay  In 
Nove ml ler,  which  time  v;aa  tiiud  by  tho  Arliclea 
of  Cuiif«<l>rnitioti  (which  see). 

ContUmital  ConsroM  SKirLEMENT  or  the 
Accni:NT8  or  thr.  The  extent  nnil  iiitenHJty 
of  the  titTnt;g1e  of  the  Cniitiiiental  Cotigrew  dur- 
)DK  the  tinevn  years  of  its  existence  to  niaititahi 
it«  fiiiniiviiil  criHlit  nnd  carry  on  the  war  may 
never  be  known.  Enough  is  known  to  prove 
tliut  it  involved  great  personal  8acritlcu8,  uinch 
finniii-iul  aliility,  unwearied  luilriotiHiti,  and 
abouniliitg  fuith  in  tlio  caiiHO  and  itn  nllimute 
Iriuni|ili.  As  that  CougrMii  appniached  its  de- 
niiKF.  it  addresseil  itself  to  a  ftiiiil  settlenietit  of 
iia  fiwal  accounts.  Since  the  adoiition  of  the 
peace  estalilishmeiit,  coninienuing  with  1784,  the 
Italiiliries  incurred  hy  the  gcnend  Koveniiuunt, 
including  two  inHtalnieula  <if  the  French  d«bl, 
amoiiiited  ti>  a  lirtle  rkitb  than  tii,0OO,O0O,  over 
one  half  of  which  had  been  met.  Only  tl,H0O.OOU 
of  ihn  iHilatK-e  hn<l  been  paid  in  liy  the  HlHtea; 
the  remainder  ha<l  been  obtained  hy  three  Dntvb 
liumn,  amouDtint;  in  the  whole  to  (1.600,000.  ii 
fntgnient  of  ivhieli  i-emsiiied  nnex|iendeil.  The 
nmanige  of  nearly  |8,000,000  coiiBisted  of  intei'- 
a»t  on  the  French  debt,  and  two  inBtjilmeiitii  of 
over-dnes.  This  iixlebtediiess  nos  {rnswd  over 
to  the  new  government.  Tlie  accoiMils  of  the 
qnBrtertnHHter,coiniiii8Sairy,cl.>tliing,Tnnrine,aiid 
Iioiitiilali)e|iarlnientswereeitlieriieitleiloralHnit 
to  be  settU-d.  The  uccoiiuts  of  many  of  the  loan 
ufflcea  were  niifiettled.  Tliure  seems  to  liavo  licon 
inncb  tnxity  hi  their  nianngement.  The  papi^nt 
■if  the  tinit  Virginia  loan  ofBce  wck  lost.  In 
South  Carolina  anil  Georgia,  the  loan  office  pro- 
ceeds had  been  Hppnipriuled  to  elate  uses,  and 
fniin  only  five  states  had  ruturnt  lieen  made. 
Out  of  mure  than  9^,000.000  ndvaiiccil  to  the  Se- 
cret Committee  for  Foreign  Att'iiirs  (which  see), 
prior  to  Angimt,  1777,  a,  considerable  part  m- 
maiiieil  unarconnted  for.  The  expenditure  of 
full  one  third  of  the  money  borrowed  abroad  re- 
maineil  unexplaineil. 

Contlnenta]  Congrei^  Tiir,  iikforr  tiik 
CONFRI'KKATioN,  was  a  fliiclniitiiig  body,  it  be- 
ing »  rare  occiirrfiice,  after  the  tint  three  or 
fimr  years,  that  nil  the  elutes  wen-  Himullaiie- 
ously  represented.  Tho  unniher  of  metubeni 
preaent  did  not  generally  exemt  thirty,  and 
these  had  to  do  a  Tuat  anionnbiif  bnniness,  niiicli 
of  it  of  an  execnlivo  chnnieter,  ]>ei'forineil  by 
Bommilteea.  Unlike  the  Congress  of  onr  day, 
the  time  of  the  Congreas  waa  not  wiiHled  by  long 
•peeches,  and  the  debates  genemlly  took  the 
fiirm  iif  animated  conversations.  Tlie  memliers 
were  )i]iid  liy  the  states  they  repreeeiiteil.  The 
pi«sident  of  the  Congress  was  provided  with  a 
house  at  the  public  clinrge;  so  also  veru  the 
expenses  of  his  hoosehold  pAid.  lie  was  regaiil- 
eil  ns  the  reprcxenttitive  of  the  aovereignty  of 

the  Uni and  on  that  iden  the  eei-emoninl  of 

his  honsi'hold  was  ivgnlated.  From  the  first 
Continental  Congress  (1774)  until  the  nititien- 
ti«n  of  the  Artieh-H  of  Cm  i  fed  era  t  ion  (March  1, 
1701)  tlie  preKidenlinI  eliair  hnd  lieen  tllletl  by 
Peyton  Randidjih,  John  Hancock,  Hcnrj-  Lait- 
rain,  and  Samuel  Huntingtou. 


Coatjnental  Cougrea^  Thk  First,  assembled 
in  Csrpenters'  Hall,  Philoilelphia.  on  the  Oth  of 
September,  1774,  when  eleven  of  the  English- 
American  colonies  were  represented  by  forty- 
four  delegates — namely,  two  froui  New  Uaiup- 
shire,  four  from  Massachnsetts,  two  from  Rhode 
lolaiiU.  three  from  Connecticut,  live  froia  New 
York,  t)ve  from  New  Jersey,  six  from  I'euuaylvo- 


uia,  throe  from  Delaware,  three  from  Maryland, 
Kix  fi-om  Virginia,  an<l  five  from  South  Carolina. 
Three  de^nities  from  North  Ciirollnit  apjieared  on 
the  14th.  Peyton  Riindolph,  of  Virginia,  was 
chosen  presiileiit  of  the  Congress,  and  Charles 
ThoiuMin,  of  IVnnHylvniiia,  wos  apiH>intad  sec- 
ivtarj'.  Other  delegatus  appeared  afterwanls, 
making  the  whole  number  llfty-fonr.  Each  col- 
ony hail  ap)M)inted  represuutntivcR  without  any 
rule  as  to  nniaber,  and  the  grave  question  at 
once  presented  itself.  How  shall  we  vot«t  It 
was  deciiled  to  vote  by  colonieH,  each  colony  to 
have  one  vote,  for  as  yet  there  were  iio  means 
for  detcrmhdng  tho  relative  popnlalion  of  each 
eoliiny.  Patrick  Henry,  lii  a  speech  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  hnsinesB  of  the  Congreas,  struck  the 
key-note  of  union  by  saying, "  Hritinh  oppression 
Ima  eRiiced  the  bonndaries  of  the  several  colo- 
nies ;  tho  distinction  lietween  Virginiana,  Pcun- 
sylvaniaris,  and  Now-Enghniileiit  ia  no  more.  / 
am  HDl  n  rirginiaii,  bul  an  Amrrioan."  This  was 
the  text  of  every  s]>eceh  afterwanls.  It  was 
voted  that  tlio  session  of  the  CoiigiTss  should 
lie  opened  every  morning  with  pniyer,  and  llie 
Rev.  Jacob  Dueli^,  of  tho  Protestaut  EpiHcoiMl 
Chnrcli,  was  employed  as  chaplain.  There  was 
much  difTerence  of  opinion  conrerning  the  duties 
and  ptiwers  of  the  Congress,  Henry  conteniling 
that  an  entirely  new  giiverument  must  he  funuil- 
e<l ;  Juy,  that  they  had  not  asseiuliled  to  form  a 
new  government,  but  as  a  continental  eomniit- 
teo  of  ronfei-ence,  to  try  to  correct  abuses  in  the 
old.  The  memliei's  were  unaninuins  in  their  re- 
solves to  support  MastiachmM'lls  in  resistance 
to  the  unconstitutional  change  in  her  charter. 
They  ai>poiuted  a  cuiiimitU'c  to  state  the  rights 
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of  tbp  ooIiDiiHlH  ill  Kpnprnl. tlicAOvoml  inetanreg 
in  wliiub  tlii>M>  i'iiiliiB  liiiil  Iwi'U  vinluti'il  or  in- 
friiiKetl.  itiiil  ti>  HiKK>'i<t  tuoariB  fur  ilicir  ruiit»Tu- 
tiuu.  Ollivr  ntmiiiiirtei-B  fi>r  varJuiiH  <IiitirH  iron 
BpiHiiiitml,  ami  at  iilinut  tlw  niiddlu  iit' tSfpti-'iii- 
lwrtheCoiigniw  wan  ntliuutn  uf  waniiilubateB, 
w1ili-h  bHik  u  wlilu  r»ii}(v.  On  the  20th  of  Hcp- 
tvtiilH-r  tlicy  ailuitlitl  a  request  for  thu  eoloiiies  to 
iilNitiiiii  Ihitii  eiiniuiLTriiil  iiitercoiirw  nitk  Ureut 
Itrilahi.  (See  Amrriivn  .Inaeiafion.)  Tlwy  tried 
tJi  RViilil  the  ikfi[K!iirtiiieeof  rcvuliitioi)  while  muk- 
iiiK  IhiIiI  ]>i'ii|iuMli»nK.  ^iific  n'i.T<:railicul,eoinc 
conMTvittite.iiixliuiiiK' very tiiiiitl.  The t.vniuiiy 
of Gii)^  ill  Itosliiti  [iriHltiueii  uiucli  Irritiitiou  ititr 
C'(iii):i'<'M!i;  iiiiil  i>ii  tile  F'l.h  ul'(K-lober,nilcr  a  ahn 
litits|>i<'y  (leluito.il  [liisMiltlieinuHl  iiii[ii>rtniit  re 
(ilnli'iii  c>r  tlie  H('!».i<iii,  in  n-HiHiiiof  tii  tiie  Siiffiilk 
reHoliitiiiiiH  (vvliii'h  H<tO,  an  fiillu^H:  •- Tliiit  thii 


C'<iigre!<!<  np]iri>ve  the  opjiruitii'i)  of  tli 
■lllta  of  Jlilssilehlim'tts  l(iiv  In  tin'  ex.-iiilKii 
the  latenelN  n(  T.-irlianu'iit :  a\ul  if  llie  miiik-  h 
he  uttciiiiiliil  In  he  iMrrint  iiitii  eM'tiilioii 
furo-.  in  htii'li  ruse  .ill  Ainrnnin^  i»ij;lit  ti>  : 
IHirt  lliem  ill  llieir  o|iiHisiliiin."  Thiix  t  In-  nn 
r«tonU'»  >':i^l  [Inwn  [hf  Kiiiintlet  (iriliitiniiii-. 
tliK  I4ili  till'  ('<.ii;-r<'»  ailiiiitiil  a  IhrlaratiHi 
rohmhl  Ui-ihh.  TUU  W.1H  fiilhravii  OH  lilt- ! 
iiy  Ihe  ;i<1.i|>ll<>ii  uf  n<-  Juortran  .UfH-hlh'K 

Ihi-  l-mpU-  •.>■  <;r,.,l  llrihiin.  nHit.'ii  In  .Jnliii  . 
jinil  :>  liU'lm.l'iMt  T-  Ikr  liih.,l.il.n,l^  -if  Ihv  .Si 
llriti.h-.lm,ri>-<i,<  luUmio.  fnnii  tin-  [>rii  nil; 

iml  llrtirv  1 ,  nnv  ii<l..|.t('<l  «ii  llie  -Jlst. 

Ihe  -Jlilh— Ihi-  \:iM  <hiy  of  ilie  ^-ssioii-  a  l:i> 
III  Ihr  Kiv'j  iiii'l  an  .liMii-fi  f»  llie  liib.ilii 


.;/■  <,'«.. 


nada.  li 


..  kill-.      H:n 
Kr.-ss  :il  l'l,IL,<l.'1|.li 


lliix 


iinii'.l  ii 


I    lo. 


.e  iifii'i 


.f  Mill 


ai.  it: 

Rir  home,  im)>r<'>seil  njth  Itie  iK'lii-f  lli 

j;reH  ocRiipitil  only  lliii'ty-oiu-  ilavK.    Tlir 
HMdlngs  pnKl<i«!«l  u  |ivi>foniiil  Heni^ulioii  . 


hcniUiiIieTCB.  The  state  papers  they  pnt  fortli 
coiiiinaiKled  tlie  iMliuiratiun  of  the  Ivailing  hIiIks- 
men  of  Eiiroi>e.  The  king  and  Iiin  ininiatt^nt  verv 
\  highly  ulli'udud  ;  anil  early  in  January  Liinl 
Dartmouth  ixiiaeil  a  circnhir  letter  to  all  the 
royal  govcruors  in  America  sigiiifyiiig  hia  m^j- 
pHty'it  pIiinHiiru  that  they  shoald  prevent  Ihe  ap- 
lH>iiitmeiit  uf  <leputir.8  to  anotlier  Continental 
Cuugrem  williiii  their  reapectivu  govemuieiilK. 
aud  csliurl  all  perBons  to  dexiiit  tram  aiich  pni- 
ocedinfiH.  The  nieuiliera  of  the  Ifntt  Coutlnenta) 
Cuugrem  nere  ca(ili»iiii  uoncemiii;;  Ihe  awiimp- 
I  tioiiof  direct  {hiI it ica I  authority.  Tlipy  had  niet 
as  aContinental  committee  of  coiiferuiire.  Eve* 
the  Ameriean  AwuiciutioD  (which  see),  the  near- 
iitt  apjiroaeh  to  it.vrnH  o)i)M»ieil  hy  Galloway  of 
,  I'eniiHylvania,  Dnaue  of  Kevr  York,  and  all  tin 
1  Siiuth  Cai'oliiin  delegation  hut  two. 

Continental  Con- 
SresSiTiiK  t^Kco.su  iiirt 
ill  l-liilaileliihia  May  10. 
i;;r>.  IVylou  Uundidpli 
W118  chiweu  prcKidriil : 
i'liarlefi  TliimiMin,  Kctt-- 
tarj-;  Andrew  MrXeaM-. 
diHir.  keeiHT,  ami  Will- 
iam Bheil.ueiweniier.  To 
this  Cont;rewi  all  eyrs 
were  aiixioniily  tiininl. 
liandolph  was  soon  call- 
eil  til  Virginia  to  alteial 
a  session  of  the  Aiwiii- 
bly  art  Hpeaker.  when  liiN 

hlled  by  Th »  .letTer- 

tuiii,  anil  bin  plact'  nit 
HP'  iiti,i.  pri-Hiilenl  hv  Jidiii  Han- 

(■(H-k.  Oil 'till-  -i-.th  of 
Miiv  (ieorsia  wna  reprewnteil  in  the  Contiiieii- 
tal  (oiigiiKHfortlielir:!!  time.I.ymaii  Hall  liaT- 
iiif;  Iktii  el.'itrd  special  ivpn-iteiitative  fnuu  the 
|i:iri«1i  iif  St.  JiiliMN  iitid  ailmilteil  to  a  seat,  bnl 
niilioiit  II  vote.  Ill  Coiainitteeof  iheWhide  the 
CoiiKivs!!  iiiiiitiilered  the  state  of  tiM-  vnlonirs. 
A  fall  iicponiit  of  ri-oent  events  in  MnH>>aeba- 
■etts  was  laid  hcfore  Iliem ;  also  a  letter  ftiim 
the  CoiiKD-ioi  of  that  imivinec,  tiKkiii);  ndvice  as 
In  the  tnnii  of  jriiveriinient  to  he  adufited  there, 
iiiid  ii-i|iii'.'iltnK  the  ConTiiicnlal  t'on^^reNH  to  as- 
siiiiie  eoiilml  of  tiie  army  at  Caiiiliiidtie.  (Si-e 
I  iiiitiHrHliil  AriHji,  Fiii-matiov  nfthr.)  This  H'tiind 
(.'niiMii  HH  wii»  ri't-anliil  liy  the  ndmiihls  as  on 
loiiXiT  a  eoinniittec  of  confcreiiee,  lint  a  jimri- 
(clonal  K<>v<^i'"nieiit.  The  tint  Ciiii);iinm  claimed 
no  giolitiral  jMiwer,  tli«ii|:h  their  iiiKnaliireN  tA 
the  Anieriean  AwHH-ialioii  implied  an mneli.  Tlie 
]iii'>eiit   ('on];ri-HK,  sln-iiKtlit'iiitl  hy  Ihe  ]>utilie 

viii f  tlie  eiitoniKiH.  i>nleretl  at  oiiee  ii|)<>ii  the 

f\eivi>M'  nf  minpn-Iiensire  antliority,  in  whieb 
the  fiiiielioiiii  of  Hiipn'iiK-  exeriitive,  legislative, 
aiiil  KOI  III' li  men  jiKlieiat  |>»wera  were  nuiled. 
Tln'M-  pnni'ivi  liad  no  fixed  limits  of  action  nor 
fniiual  wiiielioii.ixeept  Ihe  n-nity  ol>ei1ienee  of  a 
lai^i'  iiiiijniiiy  in  alt  the  eidontes.  The (.'nniwit- 
tre  nf  till-  Wbolf  reporteil  ami  the  t'liiiKrcwi  re- 
snlved  i.\liiy  al)  that  war  had  been  commenced 
liyliiviu  Itvilain.  Tlie  eo.'U' had  heen  fonnnlaled 
ill  Marii-ai'biim'llii  in  an  epi{;i'aro,aa  follows : 
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*'TirE  QUARREL  WITH  AMERICA  FAIRLY  STATED. 

Ruddy  forced  to  drink  tea.  Manacbuftetts  in  anger 
8|>ilU*  the  tea  on  John  Bull— Juhu  fulin  on  to  bang  bcr ; 
Maiwachusetia,  enraged,  calte  ber  neighbors  to  aid, 
And  givefl  Master  John  a  severe  bustinade. 
Now.  good  men  of  the  hiw,  pray  who  is  in  flGiult, 
The  one  who  began  or  resents  the  assault?" 

The  Congress  denied  any  intention  of  casting 
off  their  allegiance,  and  expressed  an  anxions  de- 
sire for  peace ;  at  the  same  time  voted  that  the 
colonies  ought  to  be  pat  in  a  position  of  defence 
against  any  attempt  to  force  them  to  submit  to 
Parliamentary  schemes  of  taxation.  Another  pe- 
tition to  the  king  was  adopted ;  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  no  provisions  onght  to  be  furnished 
by  the  colonists  to  the  British  army  or  navy ; 
that  no  bills  of  exchange  drawn  by  British  offi- 
cers ought  to  be  negotiat-ed,  and  that  no  colo- 
nial ship8  ought  to  be  employed  in  tlie  transpor- 
tation of  British  troops.  Conmiitt^fos  were  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  also  to  the  Assem- 
bly of  Jamaica,  and  an  appeal  to  the  ^^op- 
pressed inhabitants  of  Canada."  They  also  is- 
sne<l  a  proclamation  (June  9)  for  a  day  (July 
20)  of  general  solemn  fasting  and  prayer.  They 
resolved  that  no  obedience  was  due  to  the  late 
act  of  Parliament  for  subverting  the  charter  of 
Massachusetts,  and  advised  the  Congress  of  that 
province  to  organize  a  government  in  as  near 
conformity  to  the  charter  its  circumstances  would 
ailmit.  The  Congress  adopted  the  army  at  Cam- 
bridge as  a  Continental  one  ;  appointed  a  com- 
mander-in-chief (June  15),  witi)  four  major-gen- 
orals  and  eight  brigadiers ;  arranged  the  rank 
and  pay  of  officers,  and  perfected  a  preliminary 
organization  of  the  army.  They  worked  indus- 
triously in  perfecting  a  national  civil  organiza- 
tion and  for  support  of  the  military  force,  au- 
thorizing the  issue  of  bills  of  credit  to  the 
amount  of  |2,000,0()0,  at  the  same  time  taking 
pains  not  to  give  mortal  offence  to  the  British 
government.  But  the  inefficiency  of  the  execu- 
tive powers  of  Congress  was  continually  ap- 
parent.    The  sagacious  Franklin,  seeing  the  fii- 


Albany  twenty-one  years  before.  (See  Alhany, 
Fourth  Colonial  Convention  at.)  It  was  a  virtual 
dt'claration  of  indei»endence,  but  it  was  not  act- 
e<l  upon  at  that  time.  (See  Articleti  of  Confeder- 
ation,) The  Congress  also  established  a  imstal 
system  (July  26, 1775)  and  appointed  Dr.  Frank- 
lin postmaster-general.  It  also  established  a 
general  hospital,  with  Dr.  Benjamin  Church  as 
chief  director.  The  army  before  Boston  and  an 
expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Canada  engaged 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  Congress  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

Gk>ntinental  Congreaa,  Weakness  of  the, 
AT  FIRST.  The  first  Continental  Congress  that 
met  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  1774,  was 
only  a  Committee  of  Conference  from  twelve  col- 
onies, and  not  invested  with  any  legislative  or 
executive  authority.  So  with  the  second  Con- 
gress that  assembled  in  the  same  city  in  May, 
1775.  It  had  no  civil  or  military  power  to  legal- 
ly execute  its  commands,  nor  the  power  to  ap- 
point  one.  "Nor  was  one  soldier  enlisted," 
says  Bancroft,  "  nor  one  officer  commissioned  in 
its  name.  They  had  no  treasury ;  and  neither  au- 
thority to  levy  a  tax  or  borrow  money.  Their 
members  hiul  been  elected,  in  part  at  least,  by 
tumultuary  assemblies  or  bodies  which  had  no 
recognized  legal  existence ;  they  were  intrust- 
ed with  no  powers  but  those  of  counsel;  most 
of  them  were  held  back  by  explicit  or  implied  in- 
structions ;  and  they  represented  nothing  more 
solid  than  the  unformed  opinion  of  an  unform- 
ed people.  Yet  they  were  encountered  by  the 
king's  refusal  to  act  as  a  mediator,  the  decision 
of  Parliament  to  enforce  its  authority,  and  the 
actual  outbreak  of  civil  war.  The  waters  had 
risen,  the  old  roads  were  obliterated,  and  they 
must  strike  out  a  new  path  for  themselves  and 
for  the  continent.  Tiie  exigency  demanded  the 
instant  formation  of  one  great  commonwealth 
and  the  declaration  of  independence.  '  Tliey 
are  in  rebellion,*  said  £<lmund  Burke,  ^  and  have 
done  so  much  as  to  necessitate  them  to  do  a 
great  deal  more.' " 


^    T  % 


CLASS    the    FIRS*^ 

HIS  TICKET  entitles  the  Bearer  to  receive  | 

fuch  Prize  as  may  be  drawn  againft  its  Num-  $ 

^^^     ber,  according  to  a  Refolution  of  CONGRESS,  ^ 

paffed  at  Philadelphia,  November  18,  ^H^^^^z^^^^yj^^ 
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tility  of  attempting  to  carry  on  the  inevitable 
war  with  such  a  feeble  instrument,  submitted  a 
basis  of  a  form  of  confederation,  similar  in  some 
respects  to  the  one  he  proposed  in  convention  at 


Continental  Lottery,  The.  On  Nov.  1, 1776, 
the  Congress  b}'  resolution  authorized  the  inis- 
ing  of  a  sum  of  money  by  lottery  for  **  defniyiug 
the  expenses  of  the  next  campaign."     A  com- 
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milter  np]iniiitPil  to  nrrntip;  a  pinn  for  tlip  same 
n-Iiurt(nl  a  K-lit'iiii.-  on  tlie  Ifrli,  vrliicU  (oii- 
tvmplntt^d  tliu  iwiii-  <if  ouu  liiiiiilml  tliouHuiiU 
ttvkt.rB,  oacb  ilividKil  iuto  fmii  liillrdi,  uimI  ti>  bo 
ilruHii  ill  fiiiir  cliiKWH.  The  li>lul  hiiiii  to  l>e 
iii)M-<l  vm  $!i,U(N).INKI.  ill  lh«  fiinii  of  u  loan  ul 
fonr  iH-r  (fnt.  Tliv  drawer  of  more  tliati  n  niiiii- 
iniiiii  I'rizH  ill  i-ncli  vlaHs— ^1  ill  tbn  lirnt,  ^HP 
ill  till)  m-<TOid,  ^)  ill  tlie  tliin),  and  ^Til)  iu  tlw 
fotinb — wuH  to  ivrvive  uitlii-r  n  trcuMiry  note, 
IHiyalilu  ill  live  yvura,  or  tlic  piv-i-iii|>tioii  of 
Hiicii  liillcto  ill  tliv  iif\t  i9arrd.i1iii)>  i^Iush.  tjrvt>ii 
luimiiBcm  niTu  a)iiHi:iit«l,  wlio  vrvm  unt)i»rizi>d 
Iu  ciiiidiiy  a);fiits  in  Ilit;  Hvveiiii  rIiiIi-h  to  hoil 
the  tic'lii'lH.  Tliu  tintt  ilniwiii);  w:ih  iiii|ii]iiiii>d 
rcb   1.  1777,  but  iiim'lini«.T«  uf  tivkcta   liiid 


Im'i 


11  till 


iliiiiciitH  ii]i|irurcil.  dikI  llin 
)i1iiii  tliiit  ]>riiiiilii(-d  nil  iiiiK'ii  ]>ii)vi?d  n  fiiiliiit!. 
jliiiiy  [XLiviiiiwi'M  of  tii-lcclH  U'l-ro  Iiwuth;  mid 
tliiH,  liki'  iillifv  liiiiiiivial  tn'liemvB of  tliat  piTiiHl, 
wiiH  |iiiHliK'tivu  t>f  iiiiitti  linrd  futiing  tuwardH 
tiitt  I'oiiBii-w'. 
Continental  Navy,  Tiik,  at  tiil  CtXifr. 


10         CONTINENTAL  PAPEB-UOSEV 

Tiie  nrcond  Cougrvm  mot  in  PIiilnilelpliiB  May 
111,  1775,  niid  oil  tliiit  dny,  iii  nctret  wiMtiau,  Ibe 
iiii-iiMure  una  agnMHl  uiiuii,  l>iit  Ilio  reiHi1utii>ii 
xrBH  not  fiiiiiied  and  ailoptvd  nntii  June  33,  tin- 
driyon  trbii-h  nt-WMoftlif  battlu  on  Breed's  Hill 
wax  tvcoivi^d  liy  tlin  Conpviw.  Tben  it  wai  ic- 
Bolvrd  "  tliat  a  isiiri  not  (■xi.'eciliii;^  two  niillions 
of8|Hiiii)ihiniIli-ddollanil>reiuilt(>d  bytli«L'oii- 
KTHHM  in  billH  of  credit  for  the  dtifvncc  of  AuicTi- 
cu,'*  ■ml  that  "  tlie  twelve  cmtfvitcniti'd  ciiloiiint 
[liMirgia  was  not  tbi^n  reiireM-ntcd]  be  pledged 
for  tliu  rrdeniption  Af  tlie  billH  of  en-dit  now  <li- 
rt-etetl  to  lie  emitted."  Eacb  colony  wbh  tt- 
ijiiired  to  pay  ita  pmportidii,  in  four  aniinal  )>My- 
iiifiitM,  tbu  lint  by  tlte  last  of  Novi-inber,  177!), 
and  iIh:  fourth  l>y  the  lust  of  November,  ITeJ. 
A  coniiiiiltec  np)Hiii)ted  for  the  uccaniou  tf|iott- 
fd  tlic  fiilliiwiii);  day  llie  aiiiiesc<I  n-MiIiitiuii : 

'•  J:niolnil,  TUat  tlie  iinnilier  and  deuuniiL^ 
tiona  of  the  bills  bo  aa  fvllowa : 


i  Kr.v 


Th.-   > 


W.KHliillFOKdiillani 


...jMinoo 


nililLited  at  tlie  doHe  of  liie  nav.  Of  tbr  tliir- 
leeii  frit-ulcH  onlcix'd  to  Iw  Iniilt  by  Coiiirrem  in  i 
1775,  two  liad  U-eii  d<->ttr<iyi-il  on  tlitr  Itailxoii  |l 
Klvtr  Uhd  tbni!  on  Ibe  Lh'lawan.-,  wiDiont  get- , 
liiiK  to  sen.  Tile  rcaiiiininn;  eixlit,  to);;!-!  her  with  , 
lilOHt  of  llli-  pnrebniied  vchm:1ii,  liuil  liei-u  eupt- 
linttl  by  tlie  lirilibli,  aoliie  at  Cbarb^toli,  miuu' , 
at  reinibstot,  and  olbeni  oti  llin  IiikIi  seaK.  Tlio  I 
only  Aiiiei'ieaii  ahip  uf  the  lino  oiilered  by  Con-  ' 
grexM  mill  fniislKKl  (the  .llliaMtt)  waa  preiieuteil  , 
iulfi?>dtollieKint;ofFi'mii-<',toHiipiilv  llieiilac 

offtwml-  

iicvideni. 


11. 'WJ  liilkt  uf  SU  dulliini  VMi'li ViHi.ViM 

'■  Ilinohrd,  That  tbc  form  of  tlie  liill  be  as  fol- 
CI)NTI\ESTAI.  ClIfRRSIY. 
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Continental  Paper-money.     Tin- 


e  anceeiuilly  when  the  wai 


IfH  ivere  enRmvrd  bv  PanI  Hi-vore,  of 
The  {liipiT  wnn  m>  tliil'k  Ihut  tlie  Ilrit- 

.h]  it  "tlie  pasteboard  carrelity  of  lire 
Tlic  aizo  of  tliv  bills  areragetl  almui 


CONTIHEHTAL  PAPEE-MONEY  3! 

tbree  and  >  half  by  tn'o  and  three  qnarter 
iucbeB,  liaviiig  a  border  cuniiHuied  partlj  of  rep- 
etitioiw  of  the  words  "  Contink.vtu.  Currkn- 
CT."  Oil  the  &oe  of  each  hill  was  a  device  (a 
Heparate  one  ibreacb  denotuiuatioii)  i^gDificauI 
in  deaigii  and  legeud ;  foe  example,  witbiu  a 
circle  a  desigu  lepreeeutiug  a  hand  plautiug  a 
tnw,  aud  the  legeod  "  Pobtbiutatii" — for  pos- 
teritj.  Tlie  lesson  to  be  conveyed  was,  that 
the  ilrnggle  iu  which  the  colouista  were  en- 
gag^,  la  the  planting  of  a  new  anil  free  nation, 
wontd  be  for  the  beni'flt  of  po8t4^^ity.  Twenty- 
eight  geiitlenieu  were  aiipoiuti:d  to  sign  these 

Thii  BiiL  t-ntitlei 

tKe  Bearer  lo  re 

^  (.eiveT„rl  :f<S'/,aw:l 

^^  •nil&A  liol^rr,  or 

Tioi:  paiicd  by  $0/1 


1  CONTINENTAL  SOLDIEBS 

uing  of  the  depreciatiou  of  tbe  Continental  bills 
of  credit  caused  a  conveutiou  of  the  repittsentS' 
tivesoT  tbeNewEiiglttuU  Btut«8,bHld  at  Ptuvi- 
deuce,  £.  I.,  to  consult  ulxuit  the  dufence  of 
that  state,  tbeu  invaded.      Tliey  agreed  upuii  a 
scheme  for  regulatiug  by  law  the  piices  uf  la- 
bor, produce,  miuilifactured   articles,  and   im- 
ported goods.     It  was  BtreuiiouH];  upjiosed  by 
the  nierofaauts,  but  it  was  pi'eseutly  enacted 
into  a  law  by  the  New  Euglaiid  gtatcs.     The 
Congress  reenlveii  that  these  bills  "ought  to 
pass  cnrmnt  iu  all  payments,  trade,  aud  deal- 
ings, uud  be  doemed  equal  in  value  to  tbe  same 
iiuniiual  sum  in  Spanish 
dullurH."    It  was  resolved 
tliut  all  peiBona  I'ef using  to 
take   them   ought    to   be 
cuiisi  dered  "eneiuiesofthe 
United  States,"  ou  whom 
"  forfeitures    aud    other 
penalties"  ought  to  be  in- 
flicted by  the  local  authori- 
ties. Thestateswerecalled 
upon  to  make  the  bills  a 
legal  tender,  and  they  wei« 
advioed  to  avoid  the  fur- 
ther issue  of  local  bilU  of 
credit.     The  CougreM  ap- 
proved (Feb.  15,  1777)  the 
actiou  of  the  New  Englainl 
convention  concerning  the 
regulation  of  ]>rices,  and 
souu  afterwords  a  conven- 
tion for  the  Middle  Stnl«B, 
iu  which  New  York,  New 
Je  racy ,  Delaw  are.  Pen  n  sy  I- 
vaiiin,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 


gi'ii 


billN.  New  issxea  were  made  at 
until  tbe  close  of  1779,  when  the  iigrRTegate 
ainouut  was  $242,000,000.  Tlieu  the  bills  hud 
so  much  dcprpciutea  that  9100  in  B])ecio  would 
pnTchase  $3600  in  paper  curreucy.  (Bee  Depiv- 
datioiiofCoiilintHlal  Paptr-nomtg.)  Laws,  penal- 
ties, entreaties,  could  not  austain  its  credit.  It 
had  perfurmed  a  great  work  in  enabling  the 
coioniHta,  without  tiixes  the  Hntt  tiireo  years  of 
tbe  war,  to  light  and  baffle  on«  uf  the  most  pow- 
erful nations  of  Euro|>e.  And  the  total  loss  l^i 
the  peo[ile,  by  deprecintiou  and  failure  of  re- 
demption, of  1300,000,000,  o|>eral«d  as  a  tax,  fur 
that  depreciatiDu  wax  gratluul.  Continental 
bills  of  credit  are  now  very  rare  —  only  in  tlie 
collections  of  antiquaries.  Conulerfeits  of  the 
liitls  were  sent  out  of  New  York  by  tlie  Brilish 
by  the  cartload,  aud  put  into  circniatiim.  The 
liillowiDg  appeared  iu  £inirg(on'i  Gairtte; 


CoatlnOTtal  Papw-mooey,  Efforts  to  Sli 

bUM  THK.     Etrly  iu  Jauuory,  1777,  the  begin 
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York,  Penn.,  aud 
agreed  upon  a  scale  of  prices.  This  impracti- 
cable Hcbi!uie  was  soon  abundonetL 

Coutliieiital  S<ddlen,  Laht  Survivors  of 
TRR.  Lemuel  Cook,  of  New  York,  aud  William 
Hutchiugs,  of  Maine,  who  both  died  in  May, 


1866,  were  the  last  Burvivnrs  of  the  Continental 
soldiers.  Lomui'l  Cook  was  bom  at  Plymonlll, 
Litchfi«ld  Co.,  Conn.,  In  1764;   died  at  Clar 
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endon,  Orleans  Co.,  K.  Y.,  May  20, 1866,  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  two  years.  He  en- 
tered the  oiilitary  service  of  his  country'  in  the 
spring  of  1781,  and  was  with  the  allied  armies 
iu  the  campaign  against  Coiiiwallis  in  Virginia. 
He  was  then  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
was  one  of  the  regulars.  He  enlisted  in  the 
Second  Light  Dragoons,  Colonel  Sheldcm,  but 
was  mustered  into  Captain  Stauntxin's  company 
of  infantry,  and  continued  in  that  company  until 
June,  1783.  At  the  teimination  of  the  war  that 
year  he  was  discliarged,  at  Danbnry,  Conn., 
which  discharge,  signed  by  Washington,  he  re- 
tained until  his  death.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  married  Hannah  Curtis,  at  Cheshire,  Conn., 
by  whom  hti  had  eleven  children — seven  sons 
and  fonr  daughters.  He  married  a  second  wife 
when  he  was  seventy  years  old.  In  his  earlier 
married  years  he  lived  in  the  almost  wilderness 
region  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  afterwards  returned 
to  Connecticut,  where  most  of  his  children  were 
bom.  With  his  young  family  he  moved  into 
Central  New  York,  and  had  lived  at  Clarendon 
for  abont  thirty  years  previous  to  his  death.  He 
was  a  farmer  all  his  life,  and  his  pension  was  his 
chief  means  of  support  the  latter  part  of  it.  His 
|»ension  was  for  many  years  $100  a  year.  It  was 
increased  in  18(>3  to  ^00,  and  the  last  year  of  his 
life  it  was  ^00.     (See  HutchinySf  IViUiam,) 

Continental  TreaBurers.  On  the  29th  of  July, 
1775,  the  Congress,  having  issned  bills  of  credit 
to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000,  appointed  Michael 
Hillegas  and  George  Clymer,  of  Pliiladelpliiu, 
joint  treasurers  of  the  United  Colonies.  They 
were  recfuired  to  give  bonds,  with  sureties,  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties,  in  the 
sum  of  ^1<K),000,  to  the  president  and  other  mem- 
l»ers  of  the  Continental  Congress  named,  in 
trust  for  the  colonics.  They  recommended  the 
Provincial  Assemblies  to  eacli  choose  a  treasurer 
for  their  respective  colonies. 

"  Contrabanda."  On  the  day  after  his  ar- 
rival at  Forti-ess  Monn>e,  General  Ihitler  sent 
out  Colonel  IMielps,  of  the  Vermont  troops,  to 
reconuiutre  the  vicinity  of  Hampton.  The  cit- 
izens ha<l  just  tired  the  bridge.  The  tlauieN 
were  extinguisheil  bj'  the  troops,  who  crossed 
the  stream,  drove  armed  insurgents  out  of 
Hampton,  and  found  the  inhabitants  in  sullen 
in(»od  ;  but  the  negroes  were  jubilant,  regarding 
the  Union  troops  as  their  expected  deliverers. 
In  the  confusion  caused  by  this  dash  into  Hamp- 
ton, three  negn>es,  hehl  as  slaves  by  Colonel 
Mallory,  of  that  village,  escaped  into  the  Union 
lines,  and  declared  that  many  of  their  race,  who 
were  employed  in  building  fortifications  for  the 
insurgents,  desired  to  follow.  They  were  taken 
lK»fore  General  Butler.  He  needed  labon'rs  in 
tield-works  which  he  was  alumt  to  construct. 
Regarding  these  slaves,  acconling  to  the  law^  of 
Firyiniaj  as  much  the  property  of  Colonel  Mal- 
lory as  his  hoi-Mts  or  his  pistols,  and  as  properly 
aeizable  as  they,  as  aids  in  warfare,  and  whicli 
might  be  used  against  the  National  troo]»s, 
'^TbeM  men  are  contraband  of  war,*'  said  But- 
** aet  them  at  work."  This  onler  was  scarce- 
inced,  before  Major  Carey,  as  agent  of 


Colonel  Mallory,  and  "  in  chai^  of  his  proper- 
ty/' appearetl,  wishing  to  know  whst  the  general 
intended  to  do  with  the  ruuaways.    ''  I  sliall  de- 
tain them  as  contraband  of  war,**  said  the  gen- 
eral ;  and  they  were  held  as  such.     Other  slaves 
s]>eedily  came  in.     General  Butler  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  telling  him  what  be  bad  done, 
on  the  assumption  that  they  were  the  property 
of  an  enemy  of  the  Kepublic  used  in  warfare,  and 
asking  instructions.   His  course  was  approved  by 
his  government ;  and  thenceforward  all  fugitive 
slaves  were  considered  "contraband  of  war," 
and  treated  as  such.     That  masterly  stroke  of 
policy  was  one  of  the  most  etlective  aimed  at 
the  heart  of  the  insurrection;  and  thronghoiit 
the  war  the  fugitive  slave  was  known  as  the 
*^  contraband."     So  emancipation  began. 

Contrast,  A.  During  the  siege  of  Boston  by 
Washington  and  the  Continental  army,  iu  the 
summer  of  1775,  the  British  officers  were  annoy- 
ed by  the  distribution  of  handbills  in  their 
camp,  sent  in  by  American  sentinels,  calcnlatetl 
to  seduce  the  soldiers.  After  the  battle  on  Ban- 
ker's (Breed's)  Hill,  the  principal  encampment  of 
the  Americans  was  on  Prosi>ect  Hill ;  that  of  the 
British,  out  of  Boston,  on  Bunker's  Hill.  One 
of  the  handbills  alluded  to  contained  the  fol- 
lowing contrast: 


Prospect  Hill. 

Bmnlfr'i  Hill. 

1. 

Seven  ddlLire  a  month. 

1. 

Threepence  a  day. 

2. 

Kresli  pruvisiuiut  iu  plenty. 

2. 

KiKlen  Aalt  pork. 

'A. 

Hoaltli. 

3. 

The  sscurvy. 

L 

Freedom,   en^e,  affluence, 

L 

Slavery,     beggary, 

and  a  good  farm. 

waul. 

ud 


Contreraa^  Battle  of.  General  Seott  re- 
sumed his  march  from  Puebla  (which  see)  for 
the  city  of  Mexico  Aug.  7, 1847.  The  road  lay 
mostly  along  the  line  of  the  mnrcli  of  Curtez, 
ui(»re  than  three  hundred  years  before.  Fmni 
tlie  lofty  summits  of  the  m<uintains  the  Ameri- 
can army  could  look  down  into  the  magnificent 
Valley  of  Mexico  and  see  the  capital  in  the  dis- 
tance. Down  into  tlmt  valley  the  army  can- 
tiously  moved,  for  resistance  was  expected  at 
the  mountain  passes.  General  Twiggs,  with  his 
division,  led  the  way;  and  on  Aug.  11  encamp- 
ed at  St.  Augustine,  with  the  strong  fortress  of 
San  Antonio  before  him.  Close  upon  his  right 
were  the  heights  of  Chnmbusco,  crowned  with 
foiiiiications  tinished  and  untinished,  and  man- 
ned by  Hcveral  thousand  Mexicans;  and  not  far 
ofl'was  the  strongly  fortitieil  camp  of  Contreras, 
on  a  rugged  height,  containing  lH.>tween  GOOO 
and  7(KH)  uien  under  (ieneral  Vah'ucia.  In  the 
rear  of  it  was  Santa  Afla  with  12,000  men  as  a 
reserve.  In  the  afternoon  of  Aug.  19,  Generals 
Twiggs  an<l  Pillow,  assisted  by  Generals  Persifer 
F.  Smith  an<l  Cadwallader,  attacked  the  camp 
of  Contreras,  and  a  shar|)  conflict  ensued,  with 
almost  continual  Kkimiishing  around.  This  in- 
decisive contlict  continued  alMHit  six  hours.  At 
the  moment  when  some  Mexican  cavalry  were 
preparing  for  a  charge,  General  Scott  arriviHl  at 
tlie  scene  of  conflict,  and  ordered  u]»  General 
Shields  with  reinforcements.  The  Mexicans 
(everywhere  fought  bravely  and  des]ierately. 
When  night  fell,  the  wearied  Americans  laid 
down  and  d\v\}t  iu  the  raviues  and  among  the 
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rocks  on  the  verge  of  the  battle-field,  expecting 
to  renew  the  contest  in  the  morning.  Generals 
Scott  and  Worth  started  early  the  next  morning 
(Ang.  20)  from  St.  Augustine  for  Contreras,  and 
were  met  on  the  way  by  a  courier  with  the  goo<l 
news  that  the  enemy^s  camp  was  captured.  The 
Imttle  had  been  begun  at  sunrise  by  Smith's  divis- 
ion. Wliile  Generals  Shields  and  Pierce  had  kept 
Santa  Afla's  reserve  at  bay,  Smith's  tn>ops  had 
marched  towards  the  works  in  tbe  darkness  and 
gained  a  |K>8ition,  unobserved,  behind  the  crest 
of  a  hill  near  the  Mexican  works.  Springing  up 
suddenly  from  their  hiding-place,  they  delivered 
deadly  volleys  in  quick  succession  ;  dashed  pell- 
mell  into  the  intrenchments;  captured  tbe  bat- 
teries at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  drove  out  the 
army  of  Valencia ;  and  pnrsned  its  flying  rem- 
nants towanls  the  city  of  Mexico.  Tbe  contest, 
which  had  histcd  only  seven t«eu  minutes,  was 
fought  by  4500  Americans,  against 7000  Mexicans. 
The  trophies  of  vict<»ry  were  80  officers  and  3000 
Mexican  troops  made  prisoners,  and  33  pieces  of 
artillery.     (See  Mexico,  War  with,) 

C?ontroversy  between  the  Gk>venior  and 
Aaiienibly  of  Pennsylvania.  In  January,  1757, 
t  he  Asitembly  of  Pennsylvania  passed  a  bill  grant- 
ing for  his  majesty's  service  £100,000,  by  a  tax 
on  all  the  estates,  real  and  iiersonal,  ''taxable,'^ 
within  the  province.  The  governor  (Denny) 
refused  to  sanction  it,  because  it  would  heavily 
tax  the  proprietaries  of  the  province.  He  asked 
them  to  frame  a  bill  providing  supplies  for  the 
pnblic  service,  such  as  he  could,  *' consistent  with 
liis  honor  and  his  engagements  to  the  proprie- 
taries," subscribe.  The  Assembly  remonstrated, 
saying  they  had  framed  the  bill  consistent  with 
their  righta  as  an ''  English  representative  body," 
and,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign,  *'and  in  be- 
half of  tbe  distressed  people  whom  they  repre- 
sented ''  unanimoiiMly  demanded  of  the  govern- 
or that  he  would  give  his  assent  to  the  bill  they 
hiMl  pas8e<l.  As  it  was  a  money  bill,  they  de- 
manded that  it  shonld  not  l>e  altered  or  amend- 
ed, "  any  instructions  wliatsoever  from  the  pro- 
prietaries notwitliHtaiHlin^,"  as  he  wonld  ^*  an- 
swer to  the  crown  for  all  the  coiiHeqnences  of  his 
refusal  at  his  peril."  The  governor  ]>ersi8ted  in 
his  refusal,  grounded  upon  (>ai'liauientury  usage 
in  England,  and  tbe  sn]»posed  hardship  of  tax- 
ing the  unimproved  land  of  the  proprietaries. 
As  the  govenH»r  wonld  not  sign  a  bill  that  did 
not  exempt  the  estates  of  the  proprietaries  from 
taxation,  the  Assembly  sent  Benjamin  Franklin, 
as  the  agent  of  the  province,  to  petition  the 
king  for  redress.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
protracted  disputes  between  the  representatives 
of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  agents 
of  the  pniprietaries.  (See  Proprietary  Innoca- 
Uan*  i»  Pentiitifhania.) 

Convention  between  France  and  Spain. 
On  the  evening  of  April  12,  1779,  the  represent- 
atives of  France  and  Spain  signe<l  a  conven- 
tion for  an  invasion  of  England,  in  which  the 
Americans  were  considered  and  concerned.  By 
its  terms  (Vanoe  bonnd  herself  to  nndertake  the 
invasion  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  if  the 
Wtish  conhl  be  driven  from  Newfoundland,  tbe 


fisheries  were  to  be  shared  with  Spain.  France 
promised  to  use  every  efi<)rt  to  recover  for  Spain 
Minorca,  Pensacola,  and  Mobile,  the  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras, and  the  coast  of  Campeachy ;  and  the  two 
courts  agreed  not  to  grant  peace  nor  truce,  nor 
suspension  of  hostilities,  until  Gibraltar  should 
be  restored  to  Spain.  Spain  was  left  free  to 
exact  from  the  United  States,  as  the  price  of 
her  friendship,  a  renunciation  of  every  part  of 
the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes, 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  all 
the  territory  between  that  river  and  the  Alle- 
ghany Mtmntains.  This  modification  of  the 
Treaty  of  France  with  the  United  States  gave 
the  latter  the  right  to  make  peace  whenever 
Great  Britain  should  recognize  their  indepen- 
dence. So  these  two  Bourbon  dynasties  plotte<l 
to  exclude  the  Americans  from  a  region  essential 
to  them  as  members  of  an  independent  republic. 
But  a  new  power  appeared  in  the  West  to  frus- 
trate their  designs,  which  was  prefigured  by  an 
expedition  under  a  hardy  son  of  Virginia.  (See 
Clarke,  George  Roger.) 

Gk>nventioninMas8achnsetts(17G8).  When 
it  was  known  that  British  troops  hatl  been  or- 
dered to  Boston,  a  town  meeting  was  held  and 
a  request  sent  to  Governor  Bernard  to  convene 
the  Provincial  Assembly.  He  refused,  and  a 
convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  towns  in 
the  province  was  provided  for.  Delegates  from 
more  than  one  hundred  towns  met  (Sept.  22)  at 
Boston,  ostensibly  "in  consequence  of  prevail- 
ing apprehensions  of  a  war  with  France.''  This 
was  a  mere  pretext.  They  ordered  all  persons 
not  already  in  possession  of  fire-arms  to  procure 
them  at  once ;  and  they  appointed  a  day  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer  to  l>e  observed  by  all  congre- 
gational societies.  The  convention  petitioned 
the  governor  to  summon  a  general  court.  He 
refused  to  receive  the  petition,  and  denounced 
the  convention  as  treasonable.  They  proceeded 
cautiously.  All  pretensions  to  political  author- 
ity were  expressly  dist^laimed.  They  prepared 
and  adopted  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  a  letter 
to  De  lierdt,  agent  for  the  provinces  in  Eng- 
land, charging  him  to  defend  the  colony  against 
accusations  of  sedition  or  a  rebellions  spirit. 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  system  of  con- 
ventions which,  in  a  few  years,  assnmed.  the 
whole  political  authority  of  the  colonies.  The 
convention  adjonrneil  after  a  four  days' session, 
and  the  day  atter  the  adjournment  troops  from 
Halifax  arrived. 

Convention  Troops.  (See  Surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne,)  The  vanquished  troops  made  prisoners 
to  the  Americans  by  a  convention  for  the  sur- 
render of  them,  made  by  Gates  and  Burgoyne, 
were  marched  throngh  New  England  to  Cam- 
bridge, near  Boston,  to  be  embarked  for  Eui'ope. 
The  Congress  had  ratified  the  agreement  of 
Gates  that  they  should  depart,  on  giving  their 
pande  not  to  serve  again  in  arms  against  the 
Americans.  Circumstances  soon  occurrtMl  that 
convinced  Washington  that  Burgoyne  and  his 
troops  intended  to  violate  the  agreement  at  the 
first  opportunity,  and  it  was  resolved  by  the 
Congress  not  to  allow  them  to  leave  the  conn- 
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try  until  tlie  Dritisb  f;ovcniueiit  abuiild  nitify 
tliu  tenuK  of  tliu  cupituUliou.  Here  was  a  ili- 
Ihiiiitiu.  Tliut  irovi-ruuieiit  would  not  rt.'cotjnlxu  . 
tile  uiitUurity  of  tbu  L'(iii^j<>iia  as  a  lawful  InkIj;  { 
Ml  till-  tTiH>iM  vrKTO  allowud  tu  rvitiuiii  iu  iiUriieiiit ' 
ill  AuM-i'iua  fiiiir  «r  live  yean.  Uiir(;i>yiie,  alone, 
wan  u11»we<l  tu  fpi  buiiiii  on  liU  iHintle.  Tlie 
Briliab  uiiiiiiitr}-  vburg(:<l  tbn  C'oitgrewi  witli  nb- 
wiliitu  )H'rti<1y ;  tiii:  lutlur  tvlorletl,  aiiil  jimlilinl 
tlwir  autH  by  vliurKiu);  tiie  mliiialry  nitb  nnli- 
btlei  perfldy.  OwiiiK  to  the  ditHuuity  of  Uiidliij; 
un  a<1ei)iiutti  till) lid y  uf  food  for  tliu  va]itivu  tnioiM 
iu  N'uwUii);luiiil,  tiiu  (.'vii<;re!tH  dually  deturuiiunl 
to  Kiid  tbein  li>  Virifiiiia.  Cuuiiiiisaioiiera  scut 
over,  ill  Iliu  uimiiK  oClTTt^loteiidiTa  dcbviuu  of 
n-iTuiiuiliutiuii.  ofluKHl  ii  nitittiatioii  of  tliu  cou- 
vriitioii,  Bi);tii'd  liy  lliifiiiMeiviMt ;  but  Coiigrewi 
wuuld  recoh'iiizii  uu  uiilliocity  inferior  tu  tlie 
Uiititib  iului»lry  f»r  hucIi  uii  nrl.  Fioidly,  in 
puisiiauce  of  a  resohitiiiii  of  Coiigreiui  <Oct.  15, 
177c<),  tlie  nbolH  Ixnly  of  Ibu  ea|itive>t  (4UIN1  in 
uiiiiiIm-i).  KiiKliHli  iiiid  (terniiin.  after  tliu  oOliTra 
bud  AJgiiL-il  II  jiiirulu  of  buuur  n!!t|iLt:tiii<r  Ibi-ii 
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eithor  by  eicIiaDgo  or  dtiaertion.     Mauj  of  Ibe 
Gentians  remiiiiied  in  Ainurica. 

ConTenticMiwttliaraatBiiUin(1818}.  Tiic 
inimiHuioii  under  tbu  Treaty  of  Gbeiit  (nbirb 
Hee)  to  (luIvmiiiiH  thi^  ownvrehiii  of  tbo  inUuiln 
iu  Pamiuuuiqiiudily  Hay  hud  ugivetl  tu  eoufinn 
the  powKiwiou  of  tlieiu  an  it  existed  befon  llit 
war;  tbu  rtiuuiuK  of  tbe  boutidary-liue  tlin>ii),'lj 
tbe  St.Luwreiiue  and  tlie  L>ukes  lind  been  ufurl.i 
uoiuiileted ;  but  tliu  cotiiuissiou  on  tlie  nortli- 
uoat  boundary  liad  not  yet  beeu  alile  to  arrive 
nt  Buy  couHtision,  wbcu  a  iietv  cuuveutiuu  de- 
cided (Ott.'iM),  liSK^)  that  ibe  forty-niiitb  ilegnt 
of  north  iatjtudu  should  be  tbe  boundary  be- 
ttveeti  the  l.'iiili'd  StaleH  and  tbe  BritiKli  ]io»m«- 
HioiiH  fruui  the  L:iku  of  tbeW<HHls  to  the  Rocky 
Moiintuiiis.  Tliu  territory  went  of  tliese  luouii- 
tuiiis  (now  OretEon)  wiis  to  remain  in  the  joint 
iiccuiMiliou  of  iHithjuirtieiifurteii  years;  iu  other 
wunbi,  the  Britisb  Fur  C<iiii|>un,v,  wlileh  aluue 
UikI  any  etttalilishiiieiilii  in  lliat  n>uiutH  region, 
wiis  not  to  be  dUtnvlwd  for  lliut  iH^riiHl.  Tlie 
i^uuiujtreial  cuiivi'ulioii  uf  H15  (we  Tmilj  „/ 
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dungiT  IliUt  llle  ('U|>1i 

i)Ver|H>w(>r  thi'ir  ({nuiil  eiiiiH-d  tiie  llritisli  to  In- 

rsnioveit  to  Fort  Fnilirick.  in  Mnryliind,  and 

thi-  (JennuuH  tuAViiiebeitler,  in  ilie  Siu-iiHnil<iuh 

Vnlii-y.  lViitli!i.deiii-rtioii,aiid]iarlluleKehuiig<<H 

lik'l  liien  reiliiecd  their  nnnilMT  to  uIhuu  ^IMIJ. 

_  After wanls  tlwy  were  i«niiiveil  to  I^iiieuNter,  in 

■kan^j-tvania,  mid  Honie  to  FnHt  Wiii<I«>r,  Conn. 

^^Bbe  conru  of  17iH  they  wore  all  diHiiensed, 


Fmrr)  wat 

|iLTi.Kl.  Tlio  loud  t'.>ui]>laii]U  of  tbe  fiBhini;  in- 
len-sl  in  .N<'»'  Enclniiil,  on  iieeouiit  of  tbe  Krit- 
IhIi  L'oiistrnelion  of  Hie  cm-et»  of  tbu  late  war 
uiM.ti  the  tivuty  of  ITrtl.  wen-  eonsiden-d.  ('..ii. 
eessioiiH  iveri^  niuile.  Tliiwe  ri;>blH  Weiv  reHtontl 
HI  fur  uH  n-liited  tu  the  north  and  eaiit  eiiasts  of 
iheHnlf  of  1*1.  Lawri^nee,  lliecdaHt  »f  Labroilur, 
uiid  ihe  Jlii|:ilaleiieliilundii:  bnlolTtliemaslaof 
New  lliiiiiHU'ii'k  iinil  Nova  Seoliu,  in  the  Ilay  uf 
Ftiiiily.  uiiil  uu  the  weiileni  uud  Mmtiiem  por- 
tUiii>i  iii'ilie  (iiilf  of  St.Liiwrenee,  Amt'rieun  veN- 
M'U  were  iiiit  to  (tab  within  three  miles  of  tbe 
sliiire.  As  tlie  two  KovemuieiitH  coiild  not  agire 
ii|Hiti  tbe  inteiiiretulion  uf  the  arliclu  of  tbe 
Tmity  of  CJiieiit  eaniet-niins  slDveH  eiirrit>d  away, 
under  wbieli  a  lunte  anioniit  wan  einiinvd  in  tbe 
wny  of  indemnity,  it  wus  n-fem-d  to  a  third 
[lower — Rii  nuiil. 

Conway,  Tiiumah  (Count  de),  waa  bora  in 
lrebin(I.Fi-l>.!J7.17:«;  di«l  aliont  WW.  He  *o« 
taken  to  Fnttieu  when  lie  was  six  years  ohi,  w(9 
eiliiiaci'd  there,  uttuincd  the  luilitary  muk  of 
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colonel,  came  to  America  in  1777,  and  entered 
the  CoDtiuental  army  as  brigadier-general.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  with  Gates  and 
others  to  snpplant  Washington  as  commander- 
in-chief,  and,  when  discovered,  he  left  the  ser- 
vice and  returned  to  France.  (See  Canwaif's  Ca- 
hal.)  In  1784  Conway  was  made  a  field- marshal, 
and  appointe<l  governor  of  all  the  French  set- 
tlements in  the  East  Indies.  When  the  French 
Revolution  broke  out  he  was  compelled  to  llee 
from  France. 

Conway's   CabaL     (See   Conspiracy  against 
Washington,) 

Cook,  Lemuel.  (See  Continental  Soldiers^  Last 
Snrricors  of  the.) 

Cook,  Philip  St.  George,  was  bom  in  Berke- 
ley County,  Va.,  in  1809,  and  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1827.  He  served  in  the  war  against 
Mexico,  and  late  in  1861  was  made  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers.  Ho  had  seen  much  ser- 
vice in  wars  with  the  Indians,  commanded  in 
Kansas  during  the  troubles  there,  and  took  part 
in  the  Utah  expedition  in  1858.  He  commanded 
all  the  regular  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  was  distinguished  in  the  campaign  on 
the  Peninsula  in  1862. 

Cool  Arbor,  Battle  of.  The  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  a  large  part  of  the  Army  of  the 
James  fonne<l  a  Junction  near  Cool  Arbor  on  a 
part  of  the  old  battle-ground  of  McClcllan  and 
Lee  the  year  before.  General  W^.  F.  Smith  and 
sixteen  thousand  men  of  the  Army  of  the  James 
had  been  taken  in  transports  from  Bermuda 
Handred  annnid  to  the  White  House,  whence 
they  had  marched  towards  the  Chickahominy. 
Sheridan  had  seized  the  point  at  Cool  Arbor, 
and  the  Nationals  took  a  position  extending 
from  beyond  the  Hanover  R(»ad  to  Elder  Swamp 
Creek,  not  far  from  the  Chickahominy.  Bum- 
side's  corps  composed  the  right  of  the  line, 
Warren's  and  Wright's  the  centre,  and  Han- 
cock's the  left.  The  Confederate  line,  r«Mn forced 
by  troops  under  Breckinridge,  occupied  a  line 
in  front  of  the  Nationals — EwdTs  corps  on  the 
left,  Longstreet's  in  the  centre,  and  A.  P.  Hill's 
on  the  right.  On  the  morning  of  June  1  Hoke's 
division  attempte<l  to  retake  Cool  Arbor.  It 
was  repulsed,  hut  was  reinforced  by  McLaws's 
division.  Wright's  Sixth  corps  cnmo  up  in  time 
to  meet  this  new  danger;  and  Smith's  troops, 
from  the  Army  of  the  James,  after  a  march  of 
twenty -five  miles,  came  up  and  took  post  cm  the 
right  of  the  Sixth,  then  in  fmnt  of  Cool  Arbor, 
on  the  roa<l  lea<liug  to  Gaines's  Mills  (which  see). 
Between  the  two  armies  was  a  bniad,  open,  un- 
dulating field  and  a  thin  lino  of  woods.  Over 
this  field  the  Natibnals  advanced  to  the  attack 
at  four  o'clock  P.M.  The  veterans  of  Smith 
soon  captured  the  first  line  of  rifle-pits  and  six 
hnndre<l  men.  Their  attack  on  the  second  line 
was  a  failure,  and  with  darkness  the  struggle 
ceased,  the  Nationals  having  lost  two  thousand 
men.  They  held  the  gmund,  and  bivouacked 
on  the  battle-field.  Dnririg  the  night  the  Con- 
federates maile  desperate  but  unHiiccessful  ef- 
forts to  retake  the  rifle-pits.     General  Grant 


had  ordered  a  redisposition  of  his  army,  mak- 
ing Hancock  form  the  right,  to  the  left  of 
Wright's  corps.  Bumside  was  withdrawn  en- 
tirely from  the  front  and  placed  on  the  right 
and  rear  of  Warren,  who  connected  with  Smith. 
Having  made  these  dispositions  on  the  2d,  it 
was  determined  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
Chickahominy  the  next  morning,  and  compel 
Lee  to  seek  safety  in  the  fortifications  around 
Richmond.  The  Nationals  moved  at  four  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  3<l.  Wilson's  cavalry  was 
on  the  right  flank,  and  Sheridan's  held  the  lower 
crossings  of  the  river,  and  covered  the  roads  to 
the  White  House.  Orders  had  been  given  for  a 
general  assault  along  the  whole  line.  At  half- 
past  four,  or  a  little  later,  the  signal  for  the  ad- 
vance was  given,  and  then  opened  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  battles  of  the  war.  It  was  be- 
gun on  the  right  by  the  divisions  of  Barlow  and 
Gibbon,  of  Hancock's  corps,  supported  by  Bir- 
ney's.  Barlow  drove  the  Confederates  from  a 
strong  position  in  front  of  their  works,  and  capt- 
ured several  hundred  men  and  three  guns,  when 
the  Confederates  rallied  and  retook  the  position. 
There  was  a  severe  strnggle,  and  in  the  assaults 
Hancock  lost  three  thousand  men.  The  other 
divisions  of  the  army  >;\'ere  hotly  engaged  at  the 
same  time.  The  battle  was  *' sharp,  quick,  and 
decisive."  The  Nationals  were  repulsed  at  near- 
ly every  point  with  great  slaughter.  It  was  es- 
timated that  within  the  space  of  twenty  minutes 
after  the  st niggle  began  ten  thousand  Union 
stddiers  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field,  while 
the  Confederates,  sheltered  by  their  works,  had 
not  lost  more  than  one  thousand.  Every  soldier 
among  the  Natitmals  now  felt  that  further  at- 
tempts to  force  the  Confederate  lines  would  be 
useless.  There  was  marvellous  unanimity  of 
sentiment  on  this  point,  for  when,  a  few  hours 
later,  Meaile  sent  onlers  to  each  corps  command- 
er to  again  attack  without  regard  to  the  move- 
ments of  other  corps,  the  whole  army,  as  if  con- 
trolled by  a  single  will,  refused  to  stir.  And 
so,  at  one  o'clock  P.M.,  the  battle  of  Cool  Arbor 
ended.  The  Nationals  had  a  fearful  loss  of 
life,  but  firmly  held  their  position,  with  all 
their  munitions  of  war.  Their  loss  in  this  en- 
gagement, and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Cool  Arbor,  was  reporteil  at  13,153,  of  whom 
1705  were  killed  and  2406  were  missing.  Im- 
mediate! v  after  the  battle  Sheridan  was  sent 
to  destroy  the  railway's  in  Lee's  rear,  and  so 
make  W^ashington  more  secure.  This  task  he 
efiectually  performed,  fighting  much  of  the 
time. 

Cooper,  James  Feximore,  novelist,  was  bom 
at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Sept.  15, 1789 ;  died  at  Coop- 
erstown,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  14,  1851.  He  studied  at 
Yale  College,  but  did  not  graduate.  He  was  six 
years  in  the  naval  service,  and  in  1811  ho  mar- 
ried Miss  De  Lancey,  of  Westehester  County, 
N.  Y.  Choosing  literature  as  a  profession,  he 
took  the  path  of  romance,  and  wroto  and  pub- 
lished in  the  course  of  his  life  thirty-two  vol- 
umes of  fiction,  the  most  famous  of  which  were 
his  Leather 'Stocking  Tales.  He  wroto  a  History 
of  the  United  States  Xary^  in  two  volumes;  Lives 
of  American  Xaval  Officers;  Battle  of  Lake  Erie; 
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Cooper,  MiLRD,  I.Ij.D.,  tc.in  l>»m  iu  Riigluiul 
in  ITX,;  ilH-a  in  Kiliiilinrwli,  Mny  1,  lT*i.  He- 
ICraduntvi)  iiF  ONfunl  I'liivt-niil}-  in  ITGl,  ami 
uaiiw  to  AiiiPi'ica  tiiu  m^xt  .yt^nr,  sent  hy  Areli- 
bitiliop  Si-ckvr  an  an  n-wixtAiit  tii  Dr.  !^initii-l 
JiihiiHui),  PruHiilviit  iif  King's  (nov  CulniiiliiH) 
Cvlli-gc.  IIu  HiiLitieilinl  Joluiwill  tu)  pivKiileiit  in 
176a  Hf  wan  an  nutivu  Tory  nUnii  tlw  Kevuln- 
tiuu  liniki;  «iif,  niul  wan  mivntiil  one  of  tlie  nii- 
tbnni.  If  not  tlie  iiurlior.  of  n  tnirt  enlitkd,  .1 
Frhtnllg  Addremi  to  all  Heatmiabic  Aiaericaiiii.  At- 
oxaiidKr  lluniilton  Vion  tlu^n  n  iiuj)!!  In  llio  t-nl- 
\rge,  HHVi-nr4«ii  yeam  of  agfi,  ami  liu  amtwereil 
tbu  pamphlet  witii  ^leat  aliility.  Ci><>[ier  be- 
ountn  very  nbnuxloiiH  to  tbe  Wlii)^  anil  a  |iiiblic 
l>-ttPr,Hi];iii>(l'-Ti)nw  Millionit,"  wami-il  lilinuml 
hiH  frit'OilN  ilint  llii'lr  Hvch  vriv  Iti  ilaiif^T.  On 
tli«  niKlit  of  M»y  10  n  nmli,  Icil  by  "  Sun s  of  Lib- 
«rty"  (wliii'h  mv),  nftiT  deJitmylDj;  or  carryinj' 
awiiy  KunH  on  tliii  Itart^rj:,  iih)ci'iiIi-i1  to  drivo 
him  fnim  the  <Milb>|^>,  Hi>  itnen'Mlml  in  utcnpiti); 
a  Itritiitii  vciwi-).  nnil  Hiiilt'd  to  KuKlniiil.     Ilo 
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of  eBtabliBbiiig  in  New  York  a  ( 
Bometbiug  after  tbe  Polytccbnic  Institutti  in 
PuriB.  He  erected  a  building,  and  endowed  >n- 
ecliouU  aud  oLbur  uieaua  for  titling  young  men 
and  young  uomen  of  tbti  norkiiig-cliuiieii  fur 
liUHineHS,  at  a  coHt  of  betw««u  ^00,000  aud 
(TUU.OOO,  and  pn'oented  lliu  "Cooper  luatitnte" 
to  tbo  city  iu  1858.  In  the  spring  of  lt<54  be 
was  one  of  five  gfutleineu  ivbo  met  in  tbe  Iiouik 
of  Cyrua  W,  Fiitld  and  fornxnl  iLe  "New  Yorh, 
NewfunniUand,  and  LuikIoii  Telfgrapb  Coup*- 
ny  "  (seo  AtlaHtic  Ttleyrapli),  aud  tile  lirat  cable 
was  liiid  partly  uiidei'  llr.  CiHiper's  ani>erviiiiou. 
lie  did  everyliiiiiK  >u  biu  (Hitrev  to  aid  Ibe  UiiiuD 
cauHe  in  tlie  late  Civil  War.  An  ontitpoken  ad- 
vocate of  paiier  cnrreiicy  to  be  itisned  by  Ibe  ni- 
tiou  (nee  tim'NAacA'H),  lie  wue  urged  to  iK-come  a 
candidate  for  tbo  Frcitideiicy  by  friendH  of  tbat 
tinaucial  syatetu.  llu  refnued  at  first,  but  final- 
ly conHcului1,tbungli  witLout  any  ideanf  being 
elected.  In  ttin  CHin]>ni)>n  lliat  followed  be  ex- 
]>eiid«l  more  tban  $25,1100  iti  uJil  of  tlie  eauw. 
Siueo  then  liu  bus  taken  no  part  iu  politica. 


Cooper,  I'KTKii,  H.'is  Imiii  in  Nl-iv  Y.irfc  cily, 
Feb,  la,  ITai.  HIh  life  liaa  betn  one  of  reniurk- 
jilib-  activity  ami  enterpriiiu.  First, ofti-r  leav- 
in);  bU  fatlier,  wlio  wan  a  Iintti-r,  bo  vngnged 
in  learning  coacb-innking,  tbun  cubinet-uink- 
iug.  Iben  in  tbo  grocery  bnaiin-HH,  and  linnliy, 
alioni  l^JH,  he  wan  In  the  niaiinfuotnrd  of  glue 
and  isiii^liiw.  In  ItSIO  he  engagtNl  i|nitc  exteu- . 
hivi'ly  in  iiiin-workH  at  Canton,  iK-ar  Ifailtiuion-,  I 
and  llifi'i'  In;  man n fact nK'd  Ibe  limt  loeomotiv 
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L^aiiclOliioKaitr 
Then  he  <-r.'<'i>-cl  :i  r.illing.niill  m»l  inm-inill  in 
the  eily  of  Xi'iv  Yurk,  in  « liii-li  lie  first  sncfcews- 
flilly  UHed  authnii'itt'  i^ial  in  puddling  iron.  In 
lfl4u h« reniovi-<l  tin-  nincliinery  Iu Tn-ntim, X..I., 
wlieni  he  oiwled  the  Inrgi-nt  r(d1in({-niill  Ilii'u  in 
tbe  Uuilitl  SlatcH  for  lunnnfactnring  railroad 
iron.  Tlu-re  went  niiletl  the  Hml  wronght-iiiui 
beams  fur  fire-pmof  buildingH.  He  iH'cainc  an 
alderman  in  tbo  elly  of  Xcw  York  about  IKIU. 
^^^hxiaperlng  greatly  in  lineint''wi,  ni-arly  a  ijnnrter 
^^vf  m  Mutnry  ago  Mr.  Cuojier  conceived  tbe  idea 


CoplBjr,  John  Singleton,  artist,  waa  born  in 
ItcMtini,  .Inly  3,  lT:tT;  ilivl  iu  London,  S.'i>t.  !>, 
1H13.  He  WAH  a  Helf-taugbt  artiHt.  llo  bad  W- 
coino  an  eminent  port  rait- painter,  wlieu  in  1774 
tin  went  U>  Rome,  aud  lute  iu  177S  went  from 
there  to  Limdon,  with  the  intention  of  vptlliug 
ill  that,  eily,  where  he  wan  joined  by  his  wife 
and  children  fh>ni  hia  native  eunntry.  There  he 
devoted  hiniiudf  to  |M>rtni  it-paint  lug,  was  Intro- 
dnei'd  to  West,  and  lila  iiaine  became  bo  famous 
lui  an  liixtAtical  )iaiiilecthal  the  honorable  addi- 
lion  of  Ii.A.  waa  given  to  it  in  1783.  His  »  Death 
of  the  Eai'l  of  Clialhain*'«'aH  his  first  historiral 
IMiniiiijjof  much  pretension, aud  gave  him  gn-iii 
fame  in  Kiigluud.  It  wna  followed  by  other* 
u  liieh  incriinsttd  bis  repntnlion ;  and  be  left  nii- 
liniidi<'<l  a  ]>ietiiru  on  tbo  subject  of  Keltou's 
deulh  at  Trafalf^nr.  Ilia  last  jiainting  was  a 
pi>rtniit  of  Ilia  acnt,  Ixird  Lyudbiinit.  Hia  wife 
waa  dangbtur  of  Kiebanl  Clarke,  a  loyaliat  of 
Ih>!iton,and  one  of  the  cnnaigncesof  the  tea  that 
was  (Iralroycd  tlier>; ;  and  the  willingness  of  hia 
family  to  leave  Aiiieriea  on  aeconnt  of  political 
cbangeH.doiiblleas  furmud  a  powerful  canse  nh; 
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Copley  determined  to  make  England  his  perma-  print,  or  photograph  or  negative  thereof,  or  a 

ueut  home.  painting,  drawing,  cbromo,  statue  or  statuary. 

Copper -Ifinea.  There  are  evidences  that  a"^  ^^  models  and  designs  intended  to  be  per- 
copper-iuines  were  worked  in  our  country  by  fected  as  works  of  the  tine  arts,  to  secure  a  copy- 
tlie  Monnd-builders  (which  see).  Tbe  first  cop-  "«ht  thereof  for  tweuty-eight  years,  with  the 
per -mines  worked  in  the  United  States  were  privilege  of  a  renewal  for  himself,  his  widow,  or 
chiefly  in  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  From  children,  for  fourteen  years  more."  Copyright 
1709  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  mine  certificates  ai-e  issued  solely  by  the  Libi-arian  of 
at  Simsbury,  Conn.,  yielded  much  ore,  when,  for  Congress.  A  copy  of  the  title  of  a  book,  or  de- 
ttlwut  sixty  years,  the  mine  was  a  state  prison,  scription  of  a  picture,  must  be  deposited  with 
The  Lake  Superior  copper-mines  (the  most  con-  ^'^^  l>«fore  the  publication  thereof;  and  two 
sidei-able  in  our  country)  were  first  worked,  in  C"P»««  of  a  book  or  picture  (the  latter  by  photo- 
modem  times,  in  1845,  when  traces  of  ancient  S^^P^)  «""»*  ^  »eut  to  such  librarian  within 
mining  were  found  near  the  Octonagon  River.  <»»  days  after  publication.  A  copy  of  every 
In  making  excavations,  a  mass  of  copper,  sup-  n®^^  edition  must  be  sent  to  the  librarian.  A 
ported  upon  blocks  of  wood,  with  charred  wood  ^^il"™  to  comply  with  these  conditions  is  pun- 
under  it,  was  found  twenty  feet  below  the  sur-  isbable  by  a  fine  of  $25. 

face.   When  taken  out,  in  1848,  it  weighed  eight       Coquetting  with  the  Bxitiah.    In  July,  1780, 

tons.     The  Jesuit  missionaries  had  noticed  cop-  h^q  mysterious  movements  of  Governor  Chitt«n- 

per  ore  in  that  region  so  eariy  as  the  middle  of  ^en,  Ethan  and  Ira  Allen,  and  other  leaders  in 

the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  Indians  rever-  Vermont,  excited  grave  suspicions  of  their  loy- 

enced  as  sacred  large  pieces  of  the  ore.     One  alty,  because  of  their  secret  correspondence  with 

mine  (the  Calumet  and  Hecla)  yielded  in  1872  the  British.     In  June  the  Congress  had  appoiut- 

tbe  enormous  amount  of  eight  thousand  tons  of  ^d  a  committee  to  visit  Vermont,  and  had  de- 

pnre  copper,  or  almost  one  tenth  of  the  entire  clared  their  disapprobation  of  the  proceedings 

product  of  the  globe  at  that  time.  of  the  people  of  that  state  in  sotting  up  an  inde- 

Copperheads.  A  nickname  given  to  a  polit-  pendent  government  before  a  decision  of  Con- 
ical faction  in  the  free-labor  states  during  the  gress  should  Ims  made  concerning  their  right  to 
American  Civil  War,  which  was  generally  con-  separate.  The  governor  of  New  York  suspected 
sidered  to  be  in  secret  sympathy  with  the  ene-  »  combination  against  his  state,  and  intimated, 
mies  of  the  Republic,  and  gave  them  aid  and  com-  ">  a  letter  to  a  member  of  Congress,  that  New 
fort  by  trying  to  thwart  the  measures  of  the  York  might  be  compelled  to  use  all  her  resources 
national  government.  The  name  is  derived  from  ^«r  the  defence  of  that  state.  He  also  called  the 
:i  poisouous  sen>cnt  called  Copperhead,  whose  attention  of  Wa«liingt<m  to  the  subject ;  and  he 
bit«  is  as  deadly  us  that  of  the  rattlesnake,  but,  especially  condemned  the  conduct  of  Ethau  Al- 
nnlike  the  latter,  gives  no  warning  of  its  intend-  *«"»  whose  motives  lie  snspectod.  General  Schuy- 
ed  attack,  and  is  therefore  typical  of  a  concealed  'cr,  who  had  been  ordered  by  Washington  to  ar- 
fo^,  rest  Allen,  wrote  to  Governor  Clinton  at  the 

Carmisht'lMavr  Tnv      O    A     *1  «>  1789  D  close  of  October,  saying,  "The  conduct  of  some 

IX     .  f"^*^  ,         .  p        ,         ,      .  (jftiio  peopi,j  to  the  eastward  is  alarmingly  mys- 

David  Ramsay,  of  South  Carohna,  sent  a  peti-  .     .      *^    \  a  i  *     *    r    t*i- 

^    ^,        •'^        ...       -    ..   ^,  '.  ,  ■   ,  tenons.     A  flac,  under  pretext  of  settling  a  car- 

t ion  to  Coneress,  setting  forth  that  he  was  the  *  ,     ..,  xr  \  \      i  *i     #-.      f       41 

.,         rj.       1      1  TT' 4         r  o    *x  r^      1-  tol  with  Vermont,  has  been  on  the  Grants.     Al- 

anthor  of  two  books — &  History  of  South  Caroli-  ,       ,        ,.  ,       111.        -i.^.  ,  .1 

^      TT-  *         ^  <L     <       '        r>     1  A'  1  Icn  has  disbanded  his  militia,  aud  the  enemy, 

Ha  and  a  History  of  the  Amertvan  lievolution — and  .  ,  1      r  •   i.        u      1     1 

*.i-  X  1    J    X  1         •   •       1-  1  m  number  nnwanls  of  sixteen  hundred,  are  rap- 

pravins  that  body  to  pass  a  law  giving  him  and  . ,,       ,         .      .  ,  v  .,      I  r*  -t 

i  .  \    ^,  XI  1     •        •  u X  *  1  i<"y  advancing  towards  us. . . .  Entreat  General 

his  lecal  successors  the  exclusive  right  to  vend  ,„    1  •     x       P  ri     *•       1.  1  x  j 

,  ,r  -.,  1     •    *i     TT  •*    1  a*  X  Wjishineton  for  more  Continental  troops;  and 

and  disiM>se  of  tliose  works  in  the  United  States  ,  .  **.  -.  „  x     1     x 

-  ,  *         -                A              1  1  -11  X    xu  x    r  let  me  beg  of  your  excellency  t^o  hasten  up 
for  a  term  of  years.     A  general  bill  to  that  ef-  .        „     ,«.*        ^  ,     ,•'  .  *^ 

-  ^                   *',  .    -^.w.  '^     ^     r*.           1      *i  here."     There  was  general  alarm  concerning 
feet  was  passed  lu  1790 ;  and  afterwanls  other  . ,  ,     .  x      x-  xi     ir  x 

, .,,  *  ,   .  '      ,.  -xi   Ai  the  perplexing  movements  of  the  Vermonters, 

hills  were  passed,  incorporating  with  tlie  copy-      1  •  1    ?     *u    t  1  x    r-      i  x  i  •  x 

•  ux  1  -n         XI       r  •  A     X    r  which,  111  the  light  of  subsequent  history,  was 

right  bill  auother  for  securing  patents  for  me-       ,  .  -  *       ^      r     *i    •    1        *ix      rri 

/•    .     ,  .         ,.  n^i     4.  r  •  1.x  onlv  a  piece  of  coquetry  for  their  l>enent.     The 

chauical  inventions.     The  term  of  a  copvnght  .   *     /,.  .        x     i?-tr  x  i-      r 

.,        /$ixi«-x  rill  shrewd  diplomats  of  Vermont  were  working  for 

was  then  fixed  at  fourteen  vears  for  books  al-       x      i"  1 1     1  ■    «.  1x1  1     1    xi 

,         11*  1    1        J  XI  ^         r  t  ^  twofold  object:   namely,  to  keep  back  the 

ready  published, and  the  same  torm  for  unpnb-  «  ...  ,    r  xi       x      j  •         •       1  1 

,.,%!,         'Ix  4.x.        •   .1  r  1  r  British  from  a  threatened  mviision  bv  a  show 

lished  books,  with  the  privilege  of  a  renewal  for  ^c  -     ai    e    i-  ^x  1         xi    n 

-  .         ,    '     ,  *j    |jlj  ,  of  friendly  feeling,  and  to  so  alarm  the  Congress 

on    ecu  >  g    .  *.  •  1  X  /'  as  to  induce  them  to  admit  Vermont  as  a  state 

nght  law  was  passed,  grantu.g  copynght  for         ^ 

tweuty-eight  years,  and  providing  for  a  renewal  ^  xr  / 
for  fonrteeii  years.  In  1856  a  law  was  piissed  Corcoran,  Michael,  was  born  in  Sligo,  Ire- 
giving  to  the  authors  of  dramatic  compositions  land,  Sept.  21,  1827 ;  died  near  Fairfax  Court- 
Ihe  exclnsive  right  of  publicly  representing  house  Dec.  22,  1863.  He  came  to  America  in 
them,  or  causing  them  to  be  represented.  In  1849,  and  first  came  into  uotice  as  colonel  of  the 
1870  all  copyright  statutes  were  repeale<l  by  a  Sixty-ninth  New  York  Regiment,  w lien  the  Pres- 
general  copyright  law  yet  (1880)  in  force,  which  ident  called  for  troops,  in  1861.  He  hastened 
(lermits  any  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  with  his  regiment  to  Washington,  and  was  dis- 
States  who  shall  be  the  ^*  author,  inventor,  de-  tingulshed  for  gallantry  in  the  battle  of  Bull's 
signer,  or  proprietor  of  any  book,  map,  chart.  Run,  where  he  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner, 
dramatic  or  mnsical  composition,  engraving,  cut,  suffering  confitiemeut  in  Richmond,  Charlestou^ 
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Columbia,  and  Sulisbiiiy,  wliile  kept  for  exccn- 
tioii,  ill  case  the  iiatiuual  };overiimcnt  put  to 
death  the  ci'ewH  of  Confederate  pi'ivatcei-8  as 
pirates,  {isee  Savannah,)  He  was  exchanged,  and 
made  brigadier-general  in  186*2.  Ho  raised  an 
**  Irish  Legion,"  served  in  Lower  Virginia  and 
Upi>er  North  Carolina,  and  checked  the  advance 
of  the  Confederates  on  Norfolk.  He  died  of  inju- 
ries received  from  a  fall  fi*om  his  horse. 

Cordova,  Francis  Fernandez,  discoverer  of 
Yucatan,  a  part  of  Mexico,  in  1517.  He  sailed 
from  Havana,  Cuba,  accompanied  by  one  hun- 
dred men.  In  a  battle  with  the  natives,  forty- 
seven  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  he  was  wound- 
ed in  twelve  places.  Hastening  back  to  Cuba, 
he  S(K)u  aft4.*rwards  dieil  of  his  wounds. 

Corees,  a  small  tribe  of  Algonquins  on  the 
coast  of  upi)er  North  Candina.  These  and  the 
Cheraws  and  otber  smaller  tril»es  occupied  lands 
once  owned  by  the  powerfnl  Hatteras  tribe. 
They  were  allies  of  the  Tn»caii)ras  in  an  at- ; 
tack  upon  the  English  in  1711,  and  weiv  de- 1 
feated ;  and  they  have  since  disappeared  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  their  dialect  has  1>een 
forgotten. 

Corinth, Battle (»F  (1^02).  At  Ripley,Miss.,the 
troops  (if  Price  and  Van  Dorn  were  concentrated, 
forty  thousand  strong,  after  the  battle  at  Inka 
(which  see),  and  at  the  close  of  S«»ptember  they 
moved  on  Corinth.  They  bivouacked  within  ten 
miles  of  Corinth  on  the  night  of  Oct.  *i.  On 
the  morning  of  the  3d  RoHccrans  was  prepaivd 
to  nteet  an  attack.  Haniilt4)n\s  division  t\)rm- 
ed  his  right,  Davies'  his  centre,  and  McKean's  . 
his  left,  on  the  front  of  Corinth.  A  brigade,  nn- 1 
dor  Colonel  Oliv^-r,  with  a  section  of  artillery, 
was  then  formed,  while  the  cavalry  watched 
every  approach.  Karly  in  the  morning  (Oct.  3, 
IritW)  the  Confederat*'  advance,  under  Ci>lonel 
I^>v«-ll,  encountered  Oliver.  The  latter  being 
hard  pn*s>ed,  (General  McArthur  was  sent  to  his  ; 
sniipfMt.  but  b(»th  were  ]Mishe4l  back.  To  thesi» 
ImiiIi  McKean  and  Oavies  s«»nt  help.  Very  soon 
afterwards  the  C<mi federates  nia<le  a  desperate 
charge.  <lrove  the  Nationals,  an<l  captured  two  ■ 
gntjs.  TIh*  Confederates  had  resolved  to  capt- 
ure Corinth,  with  its  innnense  stores.  Tliev 
now  pn"<?MMl  In'avily  on  tin*  National  centve. 
I)avir>  was  pushed  back,  when  Staidey  sent 
('i»li»nel  Mower  with  a  brigade  to  his  assist- 
ani-e:  and  Hamilton  was  pressing  through  a 
thirk  mire  on  LovelTs  li'ft,  when  tlarknc'^s  fell, 
and  till"  struggle  ceased.  The  Conf«'derati's 
euvelnped  Ki>serran.s's  front,  and  n'sted  on 
their  amis.  Van  Dorn  believed  he  won  Id  have 
po>ses>liin  of  Corinth  befoii*  snnrisi'.  He  had 
M*iit  a  shout  of  triumph  to  Kichmond  by  tele- 
graph. The  battle  was  resumed  before  the 
dawn.  ]{oth  parties  had  preiiareil  for  it.  The 
National  hatt«'ri«'s  an>uu(l  Ctu'inth  wen»  wt-ll- 
manned,  and  a  new  one,  mounting  five  guns. 
liail  been  constructed  during  the  night.  Al'ter 
a  considenible  cannonading,  the  Confederates. 
ill  heavy  fon'e,  came  out  at  a  little  past  nine 
•Telook,  a«lvanci>4l  rapidly,  and  fell  violent- 
wedge- form,  upon  Da  vies,  intending  to 
bia  line  and  rush  into  Ccuinth.   The  strug- 


gle was  very  Bevere.  Grape  and  canister  shot 
made  fearful  lanes  through  the  Confederate 
ranks,  yet  they  pressed  on.  Daviea'  forci*s 
gave  way,  but  soon  rallied.  The  Confedeiaten 
ca])tured  Fort  IN) well  ou  Davies'  right,  and  full 
twenty  men  penetrated  Corinth  to  the  liead- 
quart'Crs  of  Kosecrans,  on  the  public  sqiiaii', 
which  they  captured.  Bnt  the  victorious  Cou- 
fedenite  column  was  soon  pushed  back, and  Fort 
Powell  was  retaken  by  the  Fifty-sixth  Illinois. 
At  the  same  time  Hamilton's  guns  were  making 
fearful  havoc  in  the  Confederate  ranks.  The 
latter  soon  fled  t4)  the  woo<ls.  Meanwhile  Lov- 
ell  had  fallen  upon  Fort  Rcddnett  and  the  adja- 
cent lines,  and  a  tenible  battle ensucnl.  Tlie  f«irt 
was  stormed  by  a  strong  Confederate  force,  led 
by  Colonel  Rogei-s,  of  Texas.  Within  lay  prone 
Colonel  Fuller*s  Ohio  brigade,  who,  aroused,  de- 
livere<l  such  a  murder4>us  Are  that  the  assail- 
ants recoiled.  In  a  nuunent  they  rallied,  ami 
again  charged.  The  Eleventh  Missonri  and 
Twenty -seveiith  Ohio  poured  a  terrific  stonn 
of  bullets  upon  them,  and  at  the  command 
'*  Charge!''  the  Nationals  swarmed  over  tlie  par- 
apet, and  sent  the  assailants  flying  in  cimfiision 
to  the  forest.  Ry  noon  the  battle  at  Corinth 
W.1S  einled,  and  the  whole  Confedenite  forve 
was  retreating  soiithwai'<l,  vigorously  pursueil. 
(  See  Hatchir,  Battlv  of  the.)  The  Nati«inal  h»s8  in 
the  battle  at  Corinth  and  in  the  pursuit  was 
23(),3,  of  wlnun  31.5  were  killed.  Of  the  Con- 
federate h)ss  there  is  no  positive  reconi.  One 
of  their  historians  (Pollard)  admits  a  loss  of 
4500,  and  Kosecrans  estimated  it  at  93()3,  of 
whom  1423  were  killed  and  224H  made  prisfui- 
ers.  The  Confederates  had  IW.OOO  men  in  the 
battle  ;  the  Nationals  less  than  20,(N)0. 

Corinth,  EvAriATiox  of.  General  Halleck  ar- 
rived on  the  battle-ground  of  Shiloh  (which  see) 
from  his  headquarters  at  St.  Louis  ou  April  12. 
1H<>*2,  and,  being  Graiit*s  superior  iu  rank,  t(»ok 
commaml  of  the  National  trfK)ps.  Gnint  was  pre- 
paring to  ]mrsue  and  strike  Beaurt^ganl  while 
his  sliattere<l  army  was  weak  ;  but  Halleck  re- 
strained Grant,  and  twenty  days  after  the  vic- 
tory he  began  a  march  against  Ik.*aurepinl  at 
Corinth.  On  May  3^1  his  advance,  under  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  was  within  six  or  M?ven  miles  of 
Heauivgard's  lines.  His  forces  had  l»een  reor- 
ganized, with  the  title  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  and  (rrant  was  made  his  sei*ond  in 
command.  His  whole  force,  approaching  Cor- 
inth with  givat  caution.  nund>ered,  with  the  ac- 
cession of  HuelTs  army,  about  one  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  men.  Ueanreganl  liad  Wen  rein- 
forc4'd,  by  Van  Dorn  and  Price,  with  Missouri 
and  Arkansas  troops,  and  by  the  comnmnd  of 
(ieneral  Mansfield  Lovell.  who  had  come  np  from 
New  Orleans.  For  twenty-sc'ven  days  the  Na- 
timial  tnNi]»s  were  busy  piling  up  fortiflcatioiis 
in  the  appnmches  to  (.'orinth,  interrupted  by  fre- 
quent sorties  from  that  town.  Then  the  Coufed* 
«'ratcs  were  driven  from  their  advanced  worlds 
(May  *J1)).  and  HaHeck  prepareil  for  a  sanguinary 
contlict  the  next  day.  Although  much  strength- 
eiie<l.  Ilea n  regard  was  unwilling  to  risk  a  battle 
with  the  Grand  Anny  of  the  Tenne»s<'e.  All 
the  night  of  May  *29  the  National  sentinels  had 
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hesrdy  nnreported,  the  incessant  roar  of  moving 
imilway-cars  at  Corioth ;  au<1  at  daybreak,  just 
as  Halleck  sent  out  skirmishers  to  "  feel  the  en- 
emy,** the  earth  was  shaken  with  a  series  of  ex- 
plosions, and  dense  columns  of  smoke  arose  above 
the  town.  There  was  no  enemy  to  **  feel ;"  Bean- 
regard  had  evacuated  Corinth  during  the  night, 
burned  and  blown  up  whatever  of  stores  he  could 
not  carry  away,  and  fled  in  haste  to  Tupelo, 
many  miles  southward  from  Corinth,  where  he 
left  General  Bragg  in  command  of  the  Confed- 
erate f4>rces  (now  called  the  Army  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi), and  repaired  to  Mineral  Springs,  in  Al- 
abama, for  the  restoration  of  his  impaired  Iiealth. 
Halleck  took  possession  of  Corinth,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  called  to  Washington,  to  perform  t-he 
datiesofgeueral-in-chief  ofall  the  armies  of  the 
Repnblic.  He  left  General  Tliomns  in  command 
at  Corinth,  and  General  Grant,  of  his  old  army, 
with  enlarged  powers. 

Com  a  Legal  Tender.  On  Oct.  13, 1631,  In- 
dian com  was  made,  by  act  of  tlie  Court  of  As- 
sistants (which  see),  a  legal  tender  in  payment 
of  all  debts  in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
ftt  the  usual  rates  for  which  it  was  sold,  unless 
money  or  beaver  was  expressly  named  in  the 
contract.  At  that  time  com  was  worth  $2.20 
a  "  strike  ^  (  four  bushels  ),  and  beaver  $1.32  a 
ponnd.  A  milch  cow  was  then  valued  at  from 
$125  to  |1S0. 

Comboiy,  Lord  ( Edward  Hyde ),  misgov- 
erned New  York  and  New  Jersey  a  few  years, 
and  died  in  London,  April  1, 1723.  He  came  to 
the  province  as  governor  in  1702,  when  he  was 
Sir  E^xvanl  Hyde,  grandson  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  and  nepliew,  by  marriage,  of  James 
II.  He  was  one  of  the  officers  of  that  monarch's 
household,  and  was  the  first  to  desert  him  and 
go  over  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  became 
William  III.  of  England.  Grateful  for  this  act, 
William  made  him  governor  of  the  united  prov- 
inces of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  He  was 
cordially  and  generously  received.  The  Assem- 
bly, which  was  largely  **  Leislerian"  in  its  polit- 
ical composition  (  see  BeUomont ),  and  claimed 
Hyde  as  a  fi-iend,  voted  him  a  double  salary,  a 
disbursement  of  the  expenses  of  his  voyage,  and 
a  reversion  of  seven  years.  A  public  dinner  wns 
given  him,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold 
1m>z.  His  suite,  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  and 
all  citizens  unable  to  purchase  their  freedom, 
were  made  freemen,  with  rights  of  suffrage, 
trade,  and  of  holding  office.  This  generous  re- 
ception was  illy  requit-ed.  In  debt  when  he 
came,  and  rapacious  and  bigoted,  he  plundered 
the  public  treasury,  involved  himself  in  private 
debts,  and  opposed  every  efibrt  on  the  pai-t  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people  for  the  security 
of  their  rights  and  the  growth  of  free  institu- 
tions. When  the  yellow  fever  appeared  in  New 
York,  in  1703,  he  retired  to  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  and 
the  best  house  in  the  place  hapjiening  i^o  l>elong 
to  the  Presbyterian  minister,  he  requested  to 
liaTe  it  Tacated  for  his  accommodation.  In- 
stead of  returning  it  to  the  owner,  he  made  it 
orer  to  the  Episcopal  party.  His  conduct  as 
ruler  of  New  Jersey  was  equally  reprehensible. 


where  there  were  three  religious  factions — Qua- 
kers, Episcopalians,  and  Presbyterians  and  Con- 
gregationalists — to  either  of  which  the  governor 
seemed  willing  to  sell  himself.  The  Assembly 
a<lopted  a  pungent  address,  which  was  read  to 
Combury  by  the  speaker,  in  which  he  was  di- 
rectly accused,  among  other  things,  of  being  an 
extortioner  and  '*  the  merchandise  of  faction." 
Finally,  such  representations  went  from  both 
provinces  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  Queen 
Ann6  removed  him  (1708),  though  he  was  her 
cousin.  Tlieu  his  creditors  threw  him  into  pris- 
on, fn)m  which  he  was  released  by  accession  to 
the  peerage  on  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he 
returned  to  England  and  became  Earl  of  Claren- 
don. His  official  course  here  was  distinguished 
for  intolerance,  licentiousness,  dishonesty,  and 
misrule. 

Cornell,  Ezra,  founder  of  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity', gave  for  the  establishment  of  that  insti- 
tntion  $500,000.  He  subsequently  gave  more 
than  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  with  buildings, 
as  a  site  for  the  university  and  as  a  farm  for 
the  use  of  the  institution.  He  also  gave,  be- 
sides, various  donations  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
$120,000.  (See  University y  Cornell)  Mr.  Cornell 
died  at  Ithuca,  Dec.  9, 1874. 

Corner-stone  of  the  Confederacy.  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens,  who  was  mode  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Confederacy  (February, 
1861),  assumed  the  character  of  expounder  of 
the  structure  and  principles  of  the  new  govern- 
ment. He  made  the  occasion  of  a  speech  to  the 
citizens  of  Savannah  (March  21,  1861)  the  op- 
portunity for  giving  such  exposition  to  the 
world.  He  declared  that  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  existing  trouble  was  African  slavery  in 
the  United  States.  He  believed  Jefferson  and 
his  compeers,  in  the  Revolutionary  era,  did  not 
understand  the  true  moral  status  of  slavery. 
^'  Most  of  the  leaders,  at  the  time  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  old  Constitution,''  he  said,  ''enter- 
tained the  erroneous  idea  that  'the  enslave- 
ment of  the  African  was  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature;  that  it  was  wrong  in  principle,  so- 
cially, morally,  and  politically;'  that  they  er- 
roneously believed  that,  *  in  the  order  of  Prov- 
idence, the  institution  would  be  evanescent,  and 
pass  away.'  This  was  the  idea  of  the  fathers, 
who  rested  upon  the  false  assumption  put  fortli 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  'all 
men  are  created  equal.'  Our  new  govern- 
ment," said  Stei)hens,  "  is  founded  upon  exactly 
the  opposite  idea;  its  foundations  are  laid,  its 
comer- stone  rests,  upon  the  great  truth  that 
the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the  whit4)  man ;  that 
slavery-subonlination  to  the  sui>erior  race  is  his 
natural  and  normal  condition.  This,  our  new 
government,  is  the  firat  in  the  history  of  the 
world  based  u{>on  this  great  pliy>)ical  and  moral 
truth.  This  truth  has  l>een  slow  in  the  process 
of  development.  It  has  l>een  so  even  among  us. 
Many  who  hear  me,  perhaps,  can  recollect  well 
that  this  truth  was  not  generally  admitted  even 
within  their  day.  The  errors  of  the  ])a8t  geii- 
eration  still  clung  to  many  as  lat^  as  twenty 
years  ago. ...  It  is  upon  this  truth,  as  I  have 
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ntntecl,  niir  nctnnl  fiibric  ia  Gniil,v  planted  ;  nnd 
I  cannot  periiiil  iiiyitelf  iu  iloiibt  tbe  ulliiiiatu 
mivcutiit  of  a  fbll  tvnigniiioii  uf  tliia  priiiuiplu 
thniiiKliunt  the  riviliEcd  worltl." 

Complanter,  Tiik,  au  eminrut  Suneca  cliipr, 
wiu  IhU'ii  at  (.'onewoiiKO,  vn  thv  (irri 
er;  ittud  at  iliv  Seniica  RvBrrvHtioii,  I' 
t7,lt£)r>,ii|;iflaboiit  oiin  liuiKln-d  jrvan.  Ilowaa 
nlmlf-lirtHil.tlit!  mm  of  au  luiliaii  trailer  oanied 
Joliii  O'llail.  Ue  Itil  Indian  allien  nith  tlie 
(Viicli  nfiniiiRt  tiM  KiigliHl) ;  van  in  tlic  liatlle 
nf  Miiiiniii^ilivla  ( wliH-li  hl-o);  uiiiI,  jiiiiiiii);  tli» 
llritioii  iu  llx'  war  i>l' tlic  l{rr»1titii>ti,  lr<l  dr- 
HtniyiTH  (if  tlie  m-tllcinuiita  in  New  York  and 
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I  Greene  Spring  Plantation  (see  BetletUy,  ITiriiaa], 
n-liero  a  »lLar|>  iikiriuiHh  occnrred,  iu  nhicti  the 
I  miininiH  itad  a  liunie  shot  undi^c  liitn  and  each 
I  partf  lout  about  one  liundrni  men.  Corun  iillii 
tlien  hastened  arroiM  the  Jauies  (July  9)  aad 
tiiarchtil  to  Port Huioii til.  Diolikiiii;  that  nitoa- 
i  ri»ii,  the  earl  proceetled  to  Yiirktown,  on  the 
'York  River. and  nn  a  hi^h  and  healthfnl  plain 
lie  etitaldiHl]e<l  a  furtiSed  camp.  At  Gluneeitirr 
Point,  on  tliu  op]iu8it«  Kido  uf  the  rtrer,  be  cant 
np  BtrouK  niililnry  worke. 

Comivjdll^  CitAiti.KK.  earl  and  marquin,  nn« 
bum  1><H-.  :il,  tT3c< :  died  at  GhaiiiKKir,  India. 
Oi-t.  5,  IcKio.  He  wax  ednrated  at  Eton  and 
(.'anibridi^e,  and  enli'nil  the  anuy  as  captain 
ulieu  tneuty  yeaiij  of  age.     In  the  HoiiKe  nf 
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Cornwall  Cotmty.  AudmH.irorernnrof  New 
York  in  lti74.  buiii'wIiiI  in  eslublialiinj;  Dnieli 
I'lilii  ovrr  the  country  Iwtn'een  (he  I'uiiolutcot 
nnd  lli<^  Ki'nnelHi'.  lie  bnilt  a  fort  there,  and 
a  few  llnli'li  srtlh'nt  emaMiMbeil  theinwlveii 
on  flie  I'oaHt.  He  niinied  the  diHtrii't  Corn- 
wall L'onntv,  an  a,  purt  of  llie  duuiiiiu  of  New 
York. 

ComivalllB  abandons  the  Booth.  Afti-r  the 
liattle  ul  (inilford  (wliieh  hit),  iu  whieb  Corn- 
wnllis'H  anny  wan  terribly  shallered,  he  hasten- 
ed for  tlH!  iHinlers  of  the  wa.  At  \YiliuinKton, 
N.  V..,  he  wan  met  by  a  (uirty  from  Cliarlehtoii, 
Hent  liy  liii  nnlirx.  Ih;  dared  not  attempt  to 
mow  biX'k  into  Snilh  Curolinii.  f«r  the  patiiotH 
thi-iv  «■>■]■.■  Iiillv  iii-mi-ed.nnd  (ir.-eu..  «ri«  keenly 
%viiI.'IiLm«  lii.s  im.vrinenls  in  \orlh  Uindina.  So 
he  ivsulv.'d  lo  aliuminn  Iho  CaratinuH  and  |<<-ni'- 
trate  into  Vii^jinia,  at  iho  aiinie  lime  n'ritinj:  to 
tiermuiia',  who  had  )(iveu  liiui  hin  i'nlin>  i-onti- 
di-nre.  "1  caiiinit  help  ex[ilvtiitiii);  my  wixh  that 
llie  I'hi'Hiipeake  may  liecome  the  teat  of  irar. 
I'veu.  if  ni'i'esMirv.ul  the  eX|H'nHe  of  abaliilunin^' 
.Veie  Voik."  Without  waitini!  for  an  answer, 
left  Wilniiiictoii  for  Virtrinia, 
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poHitioii   ill  Vir<;iiiiiL.      StiiiHlied  that  after  lie 
hIioiiM  send  iinny  riii  liirue  a  ]>art  of  hit)  army 
he  I'ould  not  cojie  wilh  l.nfa>'e(te  anil  hin  iihho' 
eiaIeH,(.'oruwii11iHdete]'niiiieil  tn  ennui  tlie  Jiimen 
River  nint  make  liiit  way  to  PortHinoiith.     Thin 
UHirenieiit  naa  liaNtened  by  the  liohlnem  of  tl 
n-publiean  troo|iii,  nho  were  )>re>aiing elon-  npi 
lilin,  iihowiii)!  iiiueh  ntreiigth  ami  f^rvM  aetivit 
On  July  6  a  detaehment  vent  out  by  Wayne 
tara  ft  llritlah  lield-piei-e  boMly  reniHted 
•  portion  uf  Cuniwallia'A  anny,  an  the  fii 
ibll  buck  to  LafayettuB  main  aiiuy  near  tl 


that  cauwHl  the 
ivur  with  the  AnierieaiiH;  yet  he  accepteil  thr 
('onmiiM'ion  of  mi^iir-)^-iieral  ainl  the  coinni^iiiil 

of  i x|H'ililioH  a<;ainitt  the  Carolinas  under 

Sir  Peter  Parker  in  ITTIi.  He  eomniandi-d  thr 
ivMTVe.i  of  the  Itritisli  iu  the  battle  on  I^nj; 
Island  (wltii'h  (*•<■•')  iu  AufiiMt;  wan  oulgeuer 
nlled  by  WiinhiuKton  at  PiineetOU  (whieh  itee) ; 
waH  wilh  Howe  on  the  Uiaiidyirhie  and  iu  llir 
eaptnre  of  Philadelphia,  wIh-u  lie  relnmeil  te 
l':ii};laiiil,  lint  Kuiin  eanie  iiauk ;  waa  at  the  capt- 
iiiv  of  CharlcHton  iwhieli  aee)  in  Slay,  ITrt);  wax 
eonimanih'r  of  the  ItritiHh  lnHi|ia  in  the  Caroli- 
nan  that  year;  defeated  (iaiea  near  Camilen  in 
Aiiifiixt ;  fought  (iteene  at  tintlfonl  Court-litmHr 
early  in  ITi^l ;  Invadinl  Virginia,  and  Anally  took 
|HMl  at  nnd  fortilied  Yorktown,  on  the  York  Riv- 
er, and  then-anm'nitereil  hiiiarmy  to  the  Ainer- 

I  lean  anil  Kreiie li  forceit  in  Oetober,  \W\.     (,See 

I  (■«rairrt/(ii,  Siirrrnder  «/.)  Ho  waa  appointed 
govenior-iieiieral  and  cimininnder-in-ehief  ia 

'  liiilia  in  17^;  and  was  lietorioUH  in  war  there 
in  ITUl-lh!,  eoni|>etlinf;  TipiKHi  KalU  tu  cede,  ai 
the  priiv  of  ]ie,ice.  half  hia  duininioiiB  to  tlir 

!  British   citiwu.      He   returned   tu  England   ia 
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IT93 ;  was  created  M  marqais ;  ADd  appointed 
Jonl-lieitteuiint  of  Ireland  iu  1798.  He  uego- 
tiAled  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802,  aud  viu. 
govemor-geDeral  of  India  in  IBOS. 

CoinwalUa  DeoeiTod.  The  succesa  of  Corn- 
wallia  ill  awing  the  iiihabituuts  of  Stmth  Caro- 
lina into  pauive  obedience  gaiue<l  liim  hoata  of 
admirers  ouil  flatterers.  Secretary  Germaiue  viua 
delighted  with  his  prowp«B,  and  Governor  Mar- 
tin, uf  North  Carolina,  Battered  him  with  prom- 
iaes  tluit  Ilia  presence  there  n-ould  produce  ab- 
ject Hiihmisaluu  everywhere  in  tlie  state.  Ha 
accepted  tlie  snggvtitioiiB  of  Hartiii  and  Turle- 
ton  that  severity,  so  freely  Dsed  iu  South  Caro- 
lina, was  tbe  tnie  method  to  be  employed.  He 
therefore,  when  be  was  about  to  march  into 
Korlti  Carolina  to  cnish  out  tvpublicauism 
there, iisaued  onJera  that  every  mititia-mau  who 
bad  borne  armii  with  tbe  BritiMb,even  nnde 
compiilHion,  and  bud  aft-erwanle  Joined  tit 
AniericBUB,  sbonld  be  iu«tantly  hangn.!.  H 
•«t  np  a  i^Uons  at  Camdeu  fur  the  indiiicrimi 
liatH  execntion  of  those  among  hiH  prisiinel 
who  hud  formerly  giveu  their  parole,  even  if  i 
bud  beeu  faithfully  kept  until  it  was  cancelled 
by  the  proclamation  of  Clinton.  Under  thsHe 
■lid  other  emol  orders  tbe  deslmction  of  life 
and  property  became  fearful.  With  the 
taken  iilea  that  this  waa  the  beat  method  tr 
iloirii  tlie  febellion, and  with  tlie  aasiirance  tliat 
loyalty  waa  tbe  rule  amoiiK  the  people  of  Noi-th 
Carolina,  Com wallis  penetrated  that  state,  bnt 
to  Boou  discover  that  be  had  been  egiegionsly 
deceived.  Hia  ruthless  admiuistratiou  and  bad 
faith  tonarda  the  paroled  priBonriTi  at  Charliis- 
lou  (aee  Gadtdem,  ClirutoplKr)  were  approved  by 
Qennaine  iu  hearty  leniiB. 

Comvrallla,  Effkct  of  Tins  Surrrnder  op, 
IK  EKai.AKD.  News  of  the  snrrundei',  which 
reached  England,  by  wny  of  Fiance,  Nov.  tiS, 
17(^1,  gave  a  stunning  blow  lo  the  nvilish  iniii- 
iatry  and  the  Tory  parly  in  Great  Britain.  It 
waa  clearly  perceived  that  final  disMvoranco  of 
the  mloiiiea  from  tbe  mother  country  waa  inev- 
itable; that  war  could  no  longer  serve  a  u«efnl 
purpoae;  and  that  hnmnuity  and  sound  policy 
coomtelled  peace.  The  king  and  bis  roiiiisters 
vere  aatonnded.  "  I^rd  North  reoeivetl  tbe  In- 
lelligence,"  said  Lord  George  Qennaine, "  as  he 
would  have  taken  a  cannon-ball  iu  his  lirenat; 
for  be  opened  hia  arina,  exclaiming  wildly  aa  he 
paced  up  and  dnwn  the  opartmelit  a  few  miii- 
iitea,  'O  Godi  it  is  all  over.'"  In  deeiieat  cun- 
stemution,  be  repeated  these  words  many  times. 
The  stnbLioni  king  waa  amazeil  and  struck  dumb 
for  a  few  mutates ;  then,  recovering  his  eqna- 
iiiniity,  be  wtoI«,  in  view  of  a  proposition  in  the 
Parliament  to  give  np  the  contest  and  allow 
tlie  independence  of  the  colonies,  "No  Uifllcnl- 
tiea  can  get  me  to  consent  to  the  getting  of 
peace  at  the  expense  of  a  separation  from  Amer- 
ica." The  city  of  London  petitioned  the  king 
to"pnt  an  end  to  the  nnnatiiral  and  unfortu- 
nate war;"  and  in  Favlianiont  a  great  chant;e 
in  sentiment  was  immediately  visible.  Lnte  iu 
Febmary,  Oenenl  Coiiwny  moved  an  address  to 
tbe  king  in  favor  of  peace.    A  ivnnn  debate  en- 
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ened.  Loi^d  North  defendeil  tbe  royal  policy, 
becanse  it  utaintained  British  righta  and  was 
Jnat.  "  Good  God  V  eKcIainied  Burke, "  are  we 
yet  to  lie  told  of  the  righta  tar  which  we  went 
to  wart  0 excellent  rights!  O  valuable  righta! 
Valuable  you  should  be,  fur  we  have  paid  dear 
in  parting  wilL  yon.  O  valuable  rights!  that 
have  coat  Brilaiu  thirteen  provinces,  four  ial- 
anila,  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  more 
than  £70,000,000  ($350,000,000)  of  money."  At 
tlie  beginning  uf  March  Conway's  propoaitioii 
waa  ailu]ited.  Lord  North,  who,  under  the  in- 
sjiiration  of  the  king,  had  misled  the  natiou  for 
twelve  yeara,  waa  if  lieved  from  office,  and  he 
and  hie  fellim-miniatera  were  succeeded  by 
fi'ienJH  of  peuce.  Tbe  king  atomied,  but  was 
compelled  to  yiulil.  Farliument  resolved  to 
end  the  war,  anil  the  king  ocqiiiesced  with  re- 
luctance. Early  ia  May  (1782)  Sir  Guy  Carle- 
ton  aiTived  in  New  York,  bearing  propoeitioua 
to  Congress  for  reconciliation,  and  Kicbord  Os- 
wald, a  London  merchant,  waa  sent  to  Paris  as 
a  <liplomatic  agent  to  confer  with  Franklin  ou 
tbe  subject  of  a  treaty  of  pence. 

Comwalllft  First  Military  Movbmbkt  op, 
IN  America.  Sir  Heury  Clinton  waited  long 
on  the  Ca]>e  Fear  River  for  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Peter  Parker's  fleet  with  Coriiwallia  and  a  rein- 
forcement of  troops.  They  came  early  iu  May 
(ITTC),  und  aoon  prepared  to  make  an  attack  on 
Chavlestou.  Clinton  received,  by  the  fleet,  in- 
atriLctioiie  from  his  king  to  isaiie  a  proclama- 
tion of  panlou  to  "all  but  principal  instigators 
nnd  abettors  of  the  rebellion,  to  dissolve  the 
pn>viiictal  ciingreaaes  atid  coinmitteea  of  safety, 
to  restore  tbu  aduiiniatration  of  Jnatice,  and  U> 
arrcHt  the  penunia  and  destroy  the  property  of 
all  who  Nbiuitd  refiiuu  to  give  antisfactory  tests 
uf  their  obt-diencc."  He  wns  expressly  ordered 
to  "seize  tbe  persons  and  destroy  the  property 
of  peraiatent  rebels  whenever  it  could  be  done 
with  eAi-ct."  When  the  Briltsb  forces  were 
about  to  leave  the  North  Carolina  const,  Clinton 
sent  Lonl  Corn  wallis,  at  the  instigation  of  Gov- 
ernor Martin,  to  bum  tbe  Imnae  of  Hooper,  a 
delegate  iu  the  Continental  Congress,  nnd  to 
bum  and  ravage  the  plantation  of  General 
Kiibert  Howe.  Coriiwallia  landed  in  Bruns- 
wick County  with  about  nine  hundred  men, 
and  proceeded  to  hia  aaalgued  work.  Iu  this 
ignoble  expedition  —  his  tirst  in  America— bo 
lost  two  men  killed  and  one  taken  prisoner. 
Clinton,  in  a  proclamation  (May  5),  invited  the 
(leopleto  "appease  the  vengeance  of  an  incenaed 
nation  "  by  aubntission,  and  olfci'ed  pardon  to 
all,  excepting  General  Howe  and  Cornelius  Har- 

Comirallla  In  Neir  Jersey.  Howe  sent 
Cnmwallis  (November,  1777)  with  a  strong  body 
of  troojw,  by  way  of  Chester,  to  Billingiiport  to 
clear  the  New  Jersey  banks  of  the  E^laware. 
Washington  immediately  sent  Oeueral  Greene 
with  a  diviaiou  ocnma  the  river  lo  oppose  the 
niovenicut.  Coruwallis  was  reinforced  by  five 
British  batCalions  from  New  York,  while  ex- 
(lecled  reinforcements  friun  the  northern  army 
were  atill  delayed  through   the   bad  conduct 
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of  fipiicml  Onteo.  The  rnnwqncnce  wa«  Hio 
fi>rt«(l  abantlunmeitt  nf  Fort  Mvrccr.  at  RkiI 
Bank  (which  mv)  nnA  the  levelling  or  iis  nim- 
liart*  by  the  British  trooiiu.  The  IciKlerB  of 
Ijiitli  anniw  recrosstnl  the  Dttlanare,  CornwalUfi 
«o  Pbilnilelphia  ami  Grccae  to  the  camp  uf 
Wanhmghw. 

CoRiwaUla  In  South  Carolina.  Lord  Corn- 
vnltiH  wan  left  in  rljief  irnmmund  of  about  four 
lliniiiuind  troopN  wlieii.  in  the  Hiiiiiiiii>r  i>f  17dO, 
Hir  Honry  Clinton  <leiiar(«d  for  New  York.  The 
•■arl,  for  tliu  puriKHte  of  nuitiuK  out  all  HiKii"  of 
rrlHdIioii,  luiuglit,  by  cruel  Bern,  to  conipletcly 
hnlHlno  tlio  iMMple  tlirongh  fear.  He  iHHiicd 
lirrHslainalionit  and  iiiKtrtictioiiB  ^'liidi  rnconr- 
hkhI  lioHtility  towardx  every  iwtriot ;  and  under 
I  Ih-m-  hiijlriictioim  liia  ap;iilH  and  rlio  Tories  ci>m- 
iiiiili-il  iiiaiiy  cr^iCH.  Tarlei'on  aii<l  bin  Ipkioii 
i>|int:iH  terror  in  niaiiy  diatrii-ln.  A  iiiiarlvrnian- 
I'TiifhtD  command  I'littrt'd  thii  boiiHC  of  Sanincl 
Wyli>y,  [|i>ur  Citinileii,  and  ctit  him  In  ]>inc(>s  witli 
hi-  Hword,  iM'caniw  he  bad  serveii  ns  n  vidiinlecr 
ill  di-f<>ncR  »f  CharleHtnii.  Decunnu  the  Preitby- 
iKriaiiK  ffttnorally  HnpiKtrlwl  the  Ainericnn  o»iim>, 
lh>-]'  werx  Nitucially  )iin);liMl  out  tiir  |wrtieention. 
Iliiek,  a  t^aplaiii  of  the.  Britinh  iiiililia,  buriipd 
llie  lliirury  siiddwelUii};of  nl'rvHliyterian  vh-r- 
S.iiuaii  ill  tile  tipiM-r  )iart  of  South  ('arolina;  and 
hImi  iiiimed  every  Bible  in  which  tbc  Srottinb 
imrihlalioii  of  tlie  I'Mutms  wan  found.  I'riiMmem 
wim  liail  Ill-ell  imroleil  at  Charle»ton  were  unli- 
Jei'lH  iif  )iKr|Mitu>il  iiiTMivntioii  niidur  tbo  iin- 
in»lial«  olmiTrvaliini  of  Cunia-a11in,  uiilent  th(>y 
uiiiild  cxi'liaiiKo  Ibeir  (laroleii  for  oatbs  of  aIIc- 
ciitiiri;.  All  active  ofHcer  waa  dt'itiiteil  to  vihit 
I'vi'iy  diHliii-t  in  the  Hiate,  and  [irocnre,  on  Ibe 
t.|ii>t,  linU  of  itH  niililla.  Any  Caiiilininn  tlii'iv- 
iitli-r  Iiiki'n  in  iirniR  init;ht  bo  Hontencfd  to 
ili'iitli  f'rjr  (li'M^rlinn  and  "lH>nrin((  unna  nKitinnt 
liin  ■^■■iinl.i)."  (!cii-iiwalliH  lu'ver  n-jfanled  aile- 
M'l'ti^r,  or  liny  wliom  a  eoiirt- martini  seiiteiieMl 
l<i  d.-alti,  ii«  lin  ol.j,.,-t  of  nielTy.  HIh  lienrenant, 
lyiiii  Kaxdon,  waH  ]>iirl icninrly  hnnl  on  i1e»Tt- 
■•n  rifiiii  hiit  li'iiih  I'eKinient.  "  I  nili  ki^'c  Ihe 
JtibuliitdntH,"  Ihi  |iroc1aiiiici),  ''li'n  f;iiitieu>t  for 
till-  iK-tid  of  any  desi.vt.X  U-loiiKin*:  I"  thi-  vol- 
iiot.-<-i«  »f  llvliilid.  and  liv.-  ^'ninniH  only  if  they 
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RcnnrKO  of  the  torch  everywhere  prevailed. 
Pn>|iei-ty  waa  witiitoiily  doBtmyml  by  fire  and 
violence ;  the  chaality  of  women  waa  aet  at 
naught ;  and  Wliigs,  both  men  and  women,  nil- 
tivate«l  and  tenderly  reared,  were  treateii  by 
the  ravenous  Tory  wolves  as  legltimnte  pn>y  (•> 
their  worat  paABioiiH.  Tbrse  measnrea  cn-ate<l 
revolt  and  a  tliirat  for  vengeance,  and  when 
the  partisan  leaders  appeared  they  Instantly 
funnil  hniidreils  of  folluwera.  Comwallia  soon 
fnniiil  South  CHmliiia  too  hot  for  biui,  and  he 
waa  driven  throngb  North  Carutioa  into  Vir- 
ginia. 

ComwBlIia  Leavea  tha  Carolinas.  After 
the  battle  at  Guilford  Conrt-bouae  (whieh  »ee), 
Comwallis  marcbed  towards  the  seaboard,  aat- 
isflod  that  he  voiild  no  longer  hold  the  Camli- 
noN.  He  arrived  at  Wilniington  Ajiril  7,  ITt^l. 
then  garrisoiieil  by  a  anuiU  force  under  M^Jor 
Cniig,  where  he  remained  long  enough  t«  re«t 
and  reimit  liin  atuittered  army.  Apprised  of 
fircene's  iiiarcb  on  Cninden,  and  hoping  to  draw 
biin  sway  from  Lord  Rnwdon,  the  earl  marched 
Into  Virginia  and  joined  the  forces  of  Phillip* 
anil  Ai'iiolil  at  Pelenibnrg.  So  ended  Biitiih 
rule  in  the  Carolinas  forever.  He  left  Wil- 
mington April  tJ!>,  cnNUH.-d  the  Boanoke  at  Hali- 
fax, and  rencbed  I'etersbiirg  M^y  3U.  Four  dayii 
aftcrwanis  be  entered  n|K>ii  his  destmctive  ca- 
reer in  that  state.    (See  I'irginia,  /anurioa  ^.) 

ComivalUa,  SrnitKNDEit  of,  at  Ykrktown. 
Finding  escape  imjiossible,  and  flirtlier  reiilM- 
ancB  futile,  OornnalliB  sent  a  flag  to  Wiiabing- 
ton.  with  a  reqncst  tbnt  hostilities  nhotilil  be 
snH|H<nde<l  for  twenty-four  hoiin,  and  that  coni- 
Hboiibl  be  np[Hiiiited  on  Ixitli  sidiii  m 
at  Mrs.  Moore's  honse,  un  the  right  of  lUv 


of  din: 


i.'lliliK-ljollHe.     T 

(  i.i  II  u  iilllx,  n  lio  Irit'd  to  <'riiHh  out  every  vesliuo 
lit'  iiiili'iM'iiib'ni'e  ill  Ibe  Slate  by  n-i|Ull'ing  every 
iilile  hoilli'd  niiiii  to  join  the  Itriliiib  nniiy  anil 
I, ike  iin  iiiJive  piirt  in  the  re-eNtnlilishmeut  of 
iiiMiJ   ml.'.     All   ivb.i  refuHi'd  were  tn-iitcd  as 
■■  i.-lH'lH."     Tlien,  under  inslnietioiiN  fniui  Min- 
ister liennaiiie,  he  deleruiined  to  entnbliKJi  n 
^yslem  of  lernirisni  that  should  wipe  out  every 
iwinblani«  of  ruvolt  in  that  slate.     He  put  mil- 
lUry  ilmiHitiam  in  the  place  of  civil  biw.     He 
^^^rtwail  all  luililia-nien  who  had  served  in  loy- 
MBMh  wrjM  and  were  afterwanls  found  in  arms 
^^^^■fcrt  the  king  to  bo  bangeil  without  mercy : 
^K  thfa  way  tunny  p«'risbe«l.     He  g.ive,  Tory 
In  flill  licBtiiw  to  execute  these  imlers.  diid 
iilly   mnrtlera   and   plniidfrings   and   the 


Auicricnn  lines,  to  arrange  t< 
diT  of  Ihii  post  and  the  Brilisb  ai 
Bionrrs  were  accordingly  appointed,  the  Ameri- 
eitiiN  Iwing  Colonel  John  Laurens  and  Viaeoniit 
di<  Noaillcs  (a  kinsman  of  Iriifayette),  ninl  the 
Iti-itisb  Lientenaiit- colonel  Dundna  atiA  !>Iiijnr 
UoitH.  Tbo  terms  agreed  uiMin  meiw  buiioniUle 
lo  iMith  luiTlles,  and  were  signed  on  tho  IQlh  of 
Oetolier.  ITfJil.  Tliey  provideil  tin  the  snrrender 
of  ('ornwallis  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  with  all  hii 
troops,  and  all  public  properly  us  siKiihi  of  vie- 
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tivry.  All  ulnrpa  niid  )>liuitli<r  fininil  in  iiimiu't-  j^mli  witc  tlin  frpni'ml  li-nns:  bill-  CornwHlliH 
■iiiii  «rtlje  tirilisli  miKlit  ln>  rfiOiiiiiiPil  bv  tlii'ir  «»«  iill.>«<Mi  In  hi'iiiI  iinuy  ih'Ihihis  iiiiist  oliiiux- 
owiK-ni;  ulhtTtriiie  prival'o  ])T<i]>prl,v  wuh  t>i  Im  '  i'>ii:<  t<>  t1i>>  Whi^  iii  tliu  vi^iw]  Unit  rsiirii'il 
napectMl.  Tbo  lo.vnliKta  wi-ru  iibiiriilnMiil  hi  .l.-sinnr'lii'.i  t<i  CliMlmi.  l.iiiii  in  ilio  Hfli-nMiiiii. 
Oie  mercy  or  n-»eiitiiK-iit  of  their  couutrjiiiLU.   Uit.  VJ,  tliu  <mrri;in]i.T  uf  tUu  Uriilali  tii«iiM  twik 
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place.  Wasliiiigton  and  Rochaniboan  were  at 
the  liea<l  of  tlieir  respect! vo  troops,  on  liorse- 
back.  The  field  of  siiiTender  was  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  British  lines.  A  vast  multitude 
of  people,  etpial  in  numbers  to  the  tr4M>ps  to  bo 
Imniiliated,  was  present  at  the  impressive  cer- 
emony. Coruwallis,  it  was  said,  feigned  sick- 
ness, and  did  not  api>ear,  but  sent  his  sword  by 
General  O'Hara  t<»  act  as  liis  representative. 
That  officer  led  the  vanquished  troops  out  of 
their  intrenchment«,  with  their  colors  cased, 
and  nnirched  them  between  the  two  columns 
of  the  allied  forces.  When  he  arrived  at  their 
head  he  approached  Washiugt-on  to  hand  him 
the  earFs  sword,  when  the  commander-in-chief 
directe<l  him  to  General  Lincoln  i\s  Iiis  repre- 
sentative. It  was  a  proud  moment  for  Lincoln, 
who,  the  previoim  year,  had  l>een  compelled  to 
make  a  humiliating  surrender  to  the  r4>yal  troo]>s 
at  Charleston.  He  led  the  vanciuished  army  to 
the  jdiure  chosen  for  the  surrender  of  their  anns, 
and  then  received  from  O'Hara  the  sword  of 
Coruwallis,  which  was  jiolitely  returned  to  him 
to  be  restored  to  the  earl.  The  surrender  of 
the  colors  of  the  vauipiished  army,  twentj'-eight 
in  nnmlH^r,  now  took  jdace.  Twenty-eight  Brit- 
ish captains,  ench  bearing  a  flag  in  a  case,  were 
drawn  up  in  line.  Opposite  to  them,  nt  a  dis- 
tance of  six  paces,  twenty-eight  American  ser- 
geants were  placed  in  line  to  receive  the  colors. 
The  interesting  ceremony  was  conducted  by  an 
ensign  (Robert  Wilson),  then  only  eighteen  years 
of  age.  The  troops  then  laid  down  their  arms. 
The  wh(>le  number  surrendered  was  about  7(KK). 
To  these  must  be  added  20(K)  8Jiil<»rs,  1800  ne- 
groes, and  1500  Tories,  making  the  total  num1>er 
of  prisoners  1*2,000.  The  British  lost,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  during  the  siege  x^yO  men. 
The  Americans  lost  about  IK>0.  The  spoils  were 
nearlv  8000  nnisketa,  75  brass  and  1(M.>  iron  can- 
nous,  jind  a  large  (piantity  of  munitions  of  war 
and  military  stores.  The  Fi"enrh  furnished  for 
gaining  this  victory  IV7  ships  of  the  line  and  7000 
men.  The  AmericMUs  furnished  0000  troo]>s,  of 
which  niinib«'r  55(M»  were  ivgulars.  On  the  day 
after  the  surrend«*r  Washingt<nj,  in  genrral  or- 
ders, «*xpress«'d  full  a)>probation  of  the  conduct 
of  tlie  allietl  armies:  and,  that  every  s(»ldier 
might  participate  in  the  genernl  joy  and  thanks- 
giving, hv  ordered  every  «me  un<ler  arrest  or  in 
continenient  to  he  set  at  liberty  ;  and,  as  the  fol- 
lowing day  would  he  tin"  Sabbath,  he  closed  his 
orders  by  directing  divine  service  to  be  i)er- 
forined  in  the  several  brigades  on  the  morr<»w. 

Comwallis'B  ComplaintB  Answered.  When 
Git'ene  was  at  Charlotte,  on  his  way  to  take  coni- 
nnmd  of  the  Southern  army,  he  received  from 
Coruwallis  a  complaint  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
the  Anieri<'ans  in  bunging  ten  Tories  on  a  tree 
at'ter  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain  (which  see), 
and  acconii>anied  the  comidaint  with  a  threat  of 
ivtaliation.  Greene  answered  the  earl  by  send- 
ing him  a  list  of  about  tifty  patriots  who  had 
been  hanged  by  Coruwallis  himself  and  by  oth- 
ers high  in  the  British  service,  and  called  mi 
mankind  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  savage  order 
the  carl  to  Balfmir  after  the  acti(Mi  near  (.-am- 
yOn  Loni  Rawdoii's  proclumation^andou  the 


mnrdenms  raids  of  Tarleton.  He  showed  thst 
uo  Americau  officer  in  his  department  ever  imi- 
tated the  cmelties  systematically  practised  by 
the  British.  Sumter  and  Marion  always  sparml 
prisoners,  nitliough  they  found  the  worst  of 
enemies  among  them  iu  the  persons  of  Tiiries. 
Those  hanged  at  King's  Mountain  were  among 
the  worst  inurderei*s  iu  that  region. 

Coronado,  Fkaxcis  Va.sqi^ez  de,  set  ont  in 
1540,  by  command  of  Me;idoza,  Viceroy  of  Mex- 
ico, from  Culiacan,on  the  southeast  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Califoniia,  with  350  Spanianls  and  800 
Indians,  to  explore  the  country  northward.  He 
followed  the  coast  nearly  to  the  head  of  the  gnlf, 
and  then  i>enotrated  to  the  Gila,  in  the  present 
Arizona  Territory.  Following  that  stn*am  to  its 
head-watei-s,  they  crossed  the  great  hills  east- 
ward, to  the  upiK^r  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte,  which  he  followed  t^  their  sources.  Then 
crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  traversed  the 
great  desert  northeastwanlly  to  tlie  present 
states  of  Colorado  or  Kansas,  under  latitude  40~ 
north.  In  all  that  vast  n^gion  be  found  little 
to  tempt  or  reward  a  conquest — nigged  moun- 
tains and  plains  and  a  few  Indian  villages  in  some 
of  the  valley's.  At  the  same  time  Francisco  Alar- 
(on  was  sent  to  trace  the  Pacific  coast  in  search 
of  an  imagined  gulf  or  strait  (*' Strait  of  Ameri- 
ca ")  leading  to  the  Atlantic.  He  penetrated  to 
latitude  36"^  north,  in  the  present  California.  The 
failure  of  this  expedition  caused  another,  under 
Rodriguez  de  Cabrillo.     (See  Cabrillo.) 

Coronation  of  Powhatan.  In  1608  Captain 
Newport  came  to  Virginia  with  pi-esents  for  the 
Emperor  Powhatan.  Among  these  was  u  basin, 
a  ewer,  scmie  clothes,  and  a  crown  for  the  dusky 
nit)narch,  with  ordera  f4)r  him  to  l»e  cn>wned. 
Captain  Smith  was  then  president  of  the  col- 
ony, and  he,  as  special  ambassador  of  the  King 
of  England,  summoned  the  emperor  to  James- 
town to  undergo  the  ceremony  of  coronatii>n. 
P(»whatan,  with  dignity,  refused  to  go,  saying 
''  I  also  am  a  king;  and  if  the  King  of  England 
has  sent  me  gifts,  they  should  be  bnmght  to  lue; 
I  shall  not  go  to  receive  them."  Newport  went 
to  Powhatan  with  the  gifts.  They  were  accept- 
ed ;  but  no  persuasions  could  induce  the  barbari- 
an monarch  to  kneel  to  receive  the  crown.  Onlr 
by  two  Englishmen  bearing  down  heavily  u|h)u 
his  shoulders  could  he  be  brought  to  a  p4»sitiou 
that  might  be  eonsidere<l  as  kneeling;  and  so 
he  had  the  crown  ]>laced  upon  his  head.  Tlie 
act  finished,  a  pistol  was  fired,  and  was  followed 
by  a  volley  from  the  boats  in  the  York  River. 
l*owhatan  was  startled  by  a  fear  of  treachery, 
but  when  assured  that  all  was  right,  he  accept- 
ed this  acknowl<Mlgment  of  his  n>yal  state,  and 
gave  a  slight  present  to  be  conveyed  to  his  broth- 
er the  King  of  England. 

Cortereal,  Gaspkii,  a  Portuguese  navigator, 
was  born  in  Lisbon,  and  died  in  1501.  lie  was 
in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Portugal  when,  in 
ir>00,  he  left  the  mouth  of  the  Tagns  with  two 
ships  well  equipped  at  his  own  cost  and  pro* 
ceeth'd  to  make  «liscoveries  in  the  Northwest. 
C<)rtereal  was  a  gentleman  of  enteq>rising  and 
det4;riuiued  chamcter,  who  bad  been  reared  in 
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the  lioQsehold  of  the  Portuguese  monarch  and  era,  and  in  November,  1519,  he  entered  the  city 
hud  an  ardent  thirst  for  glory.  He  first  touched,  of  Mexico  with  a  handful  of  Spaniards  who  had 
it  is  believed,  the  northern  shores  of  Newfound-  survived  the  battles,  and  six  thousand  native 
laud,  discovered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  followers.  Montezuma  received  him  kindly, 
sailedalong  the  coast  of  the  Anierfcan  continent  Curtez  took  a  strong  position  in  the  city  and 
to  latitude  60^,  and  named  the  neighboring  coast  put  on  the  airs  of  a  conqueror  instead  of  a  guest. 
Labrador.  Calntt  had  visited  that  coast  two  Some  of  the  irritated  Mexicans  attacked  the  in- 
years'before  (see  Cabot)  but  did  not  land;  Cor-  vaders,  when  Cortez,  making  that  a  pretext, 
teival  landed  in  several  places,  and  gave  pure-  seized  the  monarch  in  his  palace,  conveyed  him 
ly  Portuguese  names  to  localities.  The  natives  to  the  hcatlquarters  of  the  troops,  and  threat- 
appearing  to  him  rugge<1  and  strong  and  capital  enod  him  with  instant  death  if  he  did  not  quiet- 
material  for  slaves,  he  seized  fifty  of  them,  and,  ly  submit.  Placing  the  emperor  in  irons,  Cortez 
carrying  them  to  Poitugal,  made  a  profitable  caused  seventeen  of  the  men  wlio  had  made  the 
sale  of  his  captives.  The  profits  of  this  voyage  attack  to  be  burned  to  death  in  front  of  the 
oxcited  the  cupidity  of  Cortereal  and  his  king  palace.  Then  Montezuma  was  compelled  to  ac- 
(Emanuel  the  Great),  and  they  prepared  to  carry  knowledge  himself  and  his  subjects  vassals  of 
on  an  active  slave-trade  with  Labrador.  Cor-  Charles  V.,  and  Cortez  forced  the  fallen  mon- 
tereal  weirt  on  a  second  voyage  in  1501,  but  was  arch  to  give  him  gold  to  the  value  of  $10,000. 
supposed  to  have  been  lost  at  sea ;  and  his  broth-  Suddenly  startled  by  the  news  that  Narvaez 
er  Michael,  who  went  in  search  of  him,  was  never  (see  Narvaez),  whom  Velasquez  had  sent  to  dis- 
heard  of  afterwanls.  An  expedition  sent  by  the  place  him,  had  landed  on  the  shores  of  Mexico 
king  in  1503  found  no  trace  of  him.  The  com-  with  900  men,  80  horses,  and  a  dozen  cannons, 
niatider  of  one  of  the  vessels  seized  fifty-seven  Cortez,  leaving  200  men  in  Mexico,  hastened  to 
natives  as  slaves,  but  most  of  them  were  lost  in  confront  his  rival  with  a  few  followers.  In  a 
the  ships.  The  king  declared  that  Cortereal  battle  Narvaez  was  defeated.  The  vanquished 
was  the  first  discoverer  of  the  American  conti-  troops  joined  the  standanl  of  Cortez,  who  hast- 
nent,  and  he  caused  a  map  to  be  published  in  ened  back  to  Mexico.  The  people  ha<l  revolted 
1508,  in  which  the  coast  of  Labrador  is  called  against  the  Spaniards.  The  captive  Montezu- 
Terra  Corterealis,  or  Cortereal's  Land.  ma  tried  to  pacify  them,  but,  endeavoring  to  ad- 

^    .  .  _.  ,,  ,  ^  dress  them,  he  was  assailed  by  a  mob  and  mor- 

Cortes  and  Narvaez.    Velasquez,  Governor  .  n  i   i     0.1    o       •     v  1  •  i. 

-^,  ,  .  T>        1 -1     1    XT  •     ^  nt  tally  wounded.    The  Spaniards  were  dnven  out 

of  Cuba,  sent  Pamphila  de  Narvaez  against  Cor-  cA      ',,      ^^    '  1  1.  •       • 

.    ry     .         ,   '  .-      •    1  1     ^1      r  of  the  city ;  their  rear-guard  was  cut  in  pieces, 

tez,  in  Mexico,  who  was  acting  indeiiendently  of         ,  .,      ^^        .      -i  1    1.  1  •        a-  \  *.  c 

,  .  \,  •*!.  ^    i.      1  X  and  they  were  terribly  harassed  in  a  flight  for 

his  superior.    Narvaez,  with  a  fleet  and  army,  at-  -    a        \    e       ai  ^  a -^t     -  r\ 

t.        *   1  i.    A  1    ir       /1        u  1. /• -1    1     T        •  Six  davs  before  the  exasperated  Mexicans.     On 

tempted  to  take  Vera  Cruz,  but  failed.    Leaving  .,       /.      ^.^.  '.        ,    .^,  -      ,. 

V,^,.-  lAi         j-w-  the  plain  of  Otom  pan  a  sharp  battle  was  fought 

a  part  of  his  forces,  under  Alvarado,  in  Mexico,  ^t  i    -»  iconx       i  A  -^  •  *.       w      1  •      ^ 

^,  *  I.   1        •     i.  XT  All        1  (July  7, 1520),  and  Cortez  was  victor.  Marching  to 

Cortez  marched  against  Narvaez,  attacked  and  r^i        ,     i        „    ^   ,     -  c  i.     r     x- 

,  «    ^   ,  ,  •  1  11    1  t  •  ^  Tlascala,  he  collected  reinforcements  of  natives, 

defeated  him,  and  compelled  his  men  to  serve  ,     ,'  •»«     •  1         4.       -»  t,\       'j, 

,      .,     V  r^i  rxt     '  marched  upon  Mexico,  and  captured  the  city 

under  the  bauner  of  the  conqueror  of  Mexico.  «^  n     *   1  r  r  *  1 

^  after  a  gallant  defence  of  seventy-seven  days, 

Ckxrtes,  Hernando,  was  born  at  Mcdellin,  Aug.  13, 1521.  His  exploits  wiped  out  the  stain 
Estremadura,  Spain,  in  1485,  of  a  good  family  ;  of  his  disobedience,  and  he  was  made  civil  and 
died  near  Seville,  Dec.  2, 1547.  He  studied  law  military  ruler  of  Mexico,  and  a  marquis,  with  a 
two  years  in  Salamanca,  and  in  1504  sailetl  from  handsome  revenue.  The  natives,  however,  wore 
San  Lucar  for  Santo  Domingo  in  a  merchant  ves-  terribly  embittered  by  his  cruelties  and  his  zeal 
sel.  The  governor  received  him  kindly,  and  he  in  destroying  their  idols,  for  he  resolved  to  force 
was  soon  employed,  under  Diego  Velasquez,  in  the  pagans  to  become  Christians.  They  revolt- 
quelling  a  revolt.  In  1511  Diego  Columbus  (see  ed  again  and  again,  but  to  no  purpose,  for  the 
Co/Mmftiia),  governor  of  Santo  Domingo,  sent  Ve-  fire-arms  of  the  Spaniards  were  too  much  for 
lasquez  to  conquer  and  colonize  Cuba.  Cortez  legions  of  men  without  them.  Quauhtemotzin, 
accompanied  him.  Santiago  was  founded,  and  the  successor  of  Montezuma,  and  the  eleventh 
Cortez  was  made  alcalde,  or  mayor.  He  married  and  last  king  of  Mexico,  was  cruelly  put  to 
a  Spanish  lady  and  employed  the  natives  in  death.  The  conquests  of  Cortez  created  jeal- 
mininggold,  treating  them  most  cruelly.  Velas-  ousies  and  the  infliction  of  injuries  to  his  prop- 
qnez  placed  him  at  the  head  of  an  expe<1ition  to  erty  and  goo<l  name,  and  he  returned  to  Spain  in 
conquer  and  colonize  Mexico,  portions  of  which  great  pomp  and  splendor  to  appeal  for  justice. 
Cordova  and  Grijalva  had  just  discovered.  Be-  The  monarch  received  him  cordially,  honored 
fore  he  sailed  Velasquez  countermanded  the  or-  him  with  new  titles,  and  decorated  him  with 
der,  but  the  ambitious  Cortez,  diso1>edient,  sailed  orders.  Returning  to  Mexico,  Cortez  explored 
for  Mexico,  in  1519,  with  ten  vessels,  bearing  550  the  country  northwani  and  discovered  the  Gulf 
Spaniards,  over  200  Indians,  a  few  negroes  and  and  Peninsula  of  California.  (See  California,) 
horses,  and  some  brass  cannons.  He  landed  at  Watched  by  spies  sent  out  by,  his  king,  Cortez 
Tobasco,  where  he  fought  the  natives  and  heard  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  was  at  first  received 
of  Montezuma,  emperor  of  a  vast  domain,  pos-  with  coolness  and  was  afterwards  utterly  neg- 
aessor  of  great  treasures,  and  living  in  a  city  lected.  He  forced  his  way  to  the  presence  of  his 
called  Mexico.  After  founding  Vei-a  Cruz,  Cor-  king,  upbraided  him  for  ingratitude,  withdrew 
tez  set  out  for  Montezuma's  capital.  Fighting  fi-om  court,  and  died  in  comparative  obscurity 
his  way,  he  made  the  conquered  natives  own  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years. 
tlieir  vassalage  to  Spain  and  become  his  follow-  Cost  of  Wan  with  the  Indians.     It  was 
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estimated  iu  187G  that  the  potentially  hostile 
tribes  uunibored  about  sixty -four  thoiisuud 
S4>nls,  widely  scattered  over  a  vast  territory, 
uiakiug  war  with  them  extremely  costly  iu  men 
and  UHiuey.  W.ir  with  the  Cheyeuues  iu  1864 
caused  about  ei^^ht  thousand  tnNips  to  be  taken 
from  the  armies  engaged  in  suppressing  the 
great  insurrecti«>n  to  tight  the  Indians.  The 
result  of  the  year's  campaign  was  the  killing  of 
tifteeu  or  twenty  of  the  barbarians,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $1,(KK),(X)U  apiece,  while  hundreds  of  sol- 
diera  lost  their  lives  and  nuiuy  border  settlers 
were  butchered.  This  and  subsetiuent  will's  with 
the  Iiulians  have  cost  our  government  over  $100,- 
(KK),000.  MetlxMls  to  civilize  them,  founded  on 
justice  and  right,  would  have  been  far  less  costly. 

Cotton  in  the  United  States.  Mention  is 
nmde  of  cotton  "planted  as  an  ex[HM'iuient''  iu 
the  region  of  the  Carolinas  so  early  as  16*21,  and 
its  limited  growth  there  is  noted  iu  166().  In 
l7*Mi  it  was  cultivated  in  gardens  as  far  north  as 
latitude  36"^,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland. 
Forty  year^  later  it  was  cultivated  on  Cape  May, 
N.  J.;  but  it  was  almost  unknown,  except  as  a 
garden  ydaut,  until  after  the  old  war  for  in- 
dependence. At  the  beginning  of  that  conflict 
(jeneral  Delagall  had  thirty  acres  under  culti- 
vation near  Savannah,  (Ja.  In  174H  s<?ven  bags 
of  e<»tton-wool  were  exported  to  England  tVoni 
('harleston,  »S.  C,  valued  at  £3  l\n.  iyd.  a  bag. 
There  were  two  or  three  other  small  sliipnients 
afterwards,  before  the  war.  At  Liverpool  eight 
bags  shipped  from  the  United  States  in  17rt4  were 
sei/.<Hl,  on  the  ground  that  so  much  cotton  could 
noi  be  ]>nKlnced  in  the  United  States.  In  17":<t> 
the  first  Sea  Island  cotton  was  raised,  olf  Tin? 
4'oaNt  of  (Georgia,  and  its  exportation  began  in 
I7t^f*  by  Alexan<ler  IJissell,  t)l'St.  Simon's  Island. 
The  seeds  w<*re  obtained  from  the  Bahama  Isl- 
ands. The  tirst  snecesst'ul  crop  of  this  variety 
was  raised  by  William  Elliott  on  Hilton  Head 
Island,  in  171H).  It  has  always  connnanded  a 
higher  price  on  ai'count  ot'  its  being  more 
staple   than    any  <»ther   varietv.      In    171H   the 

I  «  • 

ct»tton  <'rop  in  the  I'liited  Slates  was  *2,000,(M)0 
])oun<ls.  The  inventii»n  and  intro<luction  of 
Whitney's  cotton-gin  (which  see)  caused  a  sud- 
den and  enormous  in<-rease  in  the  |>rodnction  of 
cotton.  In  IHtl  the  4-otton  crop  in  the  United 
States  was  4'^,00(MMK)  pounds,  of  which  iitMMO.- 
0(M>  pounds  were  exported.  The  increase  in  its 
production  was  great  lva(rcelerate<l.  and  thejuod- 
uet  of  the  year  ending  in  June,  lf^()0.on  a  sur- 
face of  little  less  than  11,(MK)  square  miles,  was 
over  ri,3-^,(HW>  bales. <u-  over  •2,500,(HH),()00  pound.s. 
The  value  of  the  cotton  crop  in  1791  was  about 
830.000 ;  of  that  of  1K»1»-00— the  largest  crop  ever 
gathered— over  $-.WO,OtK),(H)0.  The  annual  pro- 
duction of  cotton  in  the  United  Slates  was  less 
after  l^VA).  The  Civil  War  interfered  with  it: 
but  in  li!<76  it  wiis  nearly  4,0tK).lK)0  bales,  or 
about  1,S(K),000,(K)0  iioumls.  (The  bales  vary 
iiiueh  iu  weight  iu  different  years.)  The  eotton- 
pUiiic  h(»ldH  a  couHpieuous  place  iu  our  social, 
__    eomiiierclal, ami  i)olitical  history. 

^^SbpOtton,  John,  was  oiio  of  the  first  ndnisfers 
^■oetoii,  ttud  WUM  burn  at  Derby,  Eug.,  Dec.  4, 


1585 ;  died  iu  Boston,  Dec.  23, 1652.  About  the 
year  1612  he  became  uiuister  of  St.  Bot^dph's 
Church,  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  where  he  reniaiu- 
ed,  a  noted  preacher  and  coDtro  versialist  for  t  weu- 
ty  years,  conslantly  leaning  towards  Puritanisui 
(which  see).  For  his  uou-coufonnity  he  was  cited 
to  appear  before  Archbishop  Laml,  when  be  fled 
to  America,  arriving  at  Boston  iu  Septemlter, 
1631).  He  was  soon  afterwards  onIaine<l  a  ci>l- 
league  with  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  Bost-on  Cbun;h. 
His  ministry  there  for  nineteen  yeara  was  so  in- 
fluential that  he  has  been  called  **The  Patriarch 
of  New  England."  He  was  a  tirm  op]-.oueut  of 
Roger  Williams,  and  defcndcil  the  authority  of 
ministers  and  magistrates.  He  and  Davenp<irt 
were  invited  t^  assist  iu  the  assembly  of  divines 
at  Westminster  Cwliich  see),  but  were  dissuaded 
from  going  by  Hooker. 

Cotton  IfOan.  The  government  of  the  '*  Con- 
federate States  of  America"  issued  bonds  ff»r 
money  loaned,  with  pledges  of  cotton  as  securi- 
ty. Alexander  H.  St<*phens  iu^sumed  the  office 
of  expounding  the  principles,  intentions,  and  ef- 
fects of  this  Cotton  Loan.  The  object  was,  he 
said,  to  avoid  taxing  the  people.  **  If  we  do  nut 
raise  money  by  loans,"  he  sjiid,  in  a  speech  to  a 
convention  of  cotton-growers  at  Augusta.  Ga., 
.July  11,  IdtJl,  "if  the  people  do  not  contribute. 
1  tell  you  we  intend  to  have  the  money,  and 
taxation  will  be  resorted  to  if  nothing  else  will 
raise  it.  Every  life  and  dollar  iu  the  country 
will  be  demanded  rather  thau  you  and  every 
one  of  us  shiill  be  overrun  by  the  euemy.  On 
that  ycm  may  count."  The  planters  well  knew 
what  his  denumd  ini]died  ;  to  refuse  to  suUHc-rilir 
to  the  loan  would  be  held  to  be  constructive 
treason  to  the  Confederacy.  Late  in  July  thr 
ConliMlerate  Secretary  of  the  Tn*asury  repc>rted 
that  .*5tM)00,()00  had  l>cen  sub.scribed  to  the  Cot- 
ton Loan.  The  Ixuids  bore  eight  |>er  cent,  inter- 
est, payable  semi-annually.  Stephens  declared 
that  they  won  hi  be  the  best  government  boudi« 
in  the  world,  and  would  *' doubtless  command 
fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  premium!"  Yet  he 
frankly  t<dd  them,  what  c.ime  to  pass,  that  if 
the  great  insurrection  should  fail,  "these  lN>uds 
will  not  be  worth  a  d<dlar."  Cottmi  Loan  bonds, 
with  cotton  as  a  basis  of  security,  weiv  s<dd  in 
Europe  (mostly  in  England)  to  the  amount  of 
§ir.,lMX),OW. 

Couch,  Darii's  Nash,  was  bom  iu  Put  nam 
County,  N.Y.,  July  2:5, 1S;W;  graduated  at  West 
Point,  served  in  the  war  with  Mt>xic<»,  aided 
in  suppressing  the  last  outbreak  of  the  Seini- 
noies,  and  resigned  in  1855.  In  January,  Ir^l, 
while  residing  at  Tauntou,  Mass.,  he  was  com- 
missioned colonel  of  a  Massachusetts  n>gimeut, 
au<l  nnide  a  major-genend  of  vcdunteers  iu  Au- 
gust. He  eouunauded  a  diviKion  in  Geueral 
Keys*s  corps  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  or  Seven 
Pines  (which  s(h^).  He  also  distinguished  hiiii- 
Mdf  at  Willhimsburg  and  at  Malvern  Hills,  ond 
on  July  4, 1862,  was  promoted  t-o  major-general. 
Soon  after  his  gtHnl  si^rvice  at  Antietam  he  was 
put  in  comnuind  of  Suuiner^s  corps,  and  toiik  a 
prominent  part  iu  batthts  under  Buruside  aii«l 
Hooker;  also  uudcr  Thomas,  in  the  defeat  uf 
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Hood  at  Nashville  (which  see),  aud  la  North 
Carulina  early  iu  1865. 

Council  of  Plymoath,  The.  After  the  depart- 
nre  of  the  "  Pilgrims"  lor  America,  a  uew  pat^ut 
was  granted  (Nov.  3, 1G20)  to  the  North  Virginia 
Company^  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  the  Marquis- 
es of  Buckingham  and  Hamilton,  the  Earls  of 
Arnudel  and  Warwick,  Hit  Fenlinando  Gorges, 
with  thirty-four  associates,  aud  their  successors, 
styling  them  "  The  Council  estahlished  at  Plym- 
outh, in  the  county  of  Devon,  for  the  planting, 
ruling,  ordering,  and  governing  of  New  England, 
in  Anu'rica/*  The  domain  embraced  iu  the  terms 
of  this  patent  was  between  the  parallels  of  40^ 
and  48^  north  latitude,  and  "in  length  by  all 
the  breadth  aforesaid  throughout  the  mainland 
fnmi  sea  to  sea.''  That  domain  was  given  to  the 
company  as  absolute  property,  and  they  were 
empowered  to  exclude  all  from  tnuling  within 
the  boundaries  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  from 
tishing  iu  the  neighboring  sens.  This  patent 
was  the  only  civil  basis  of  all  the  subsequent 
patents,  which  divided  this  country  into  s|>eci- 
fied  domains. 

Coimoil  of  the  Indies,  The.  A  body  of  men 
ap|M>inted  by  the  Spanish  monarch,  who,  after 
the  discovery  of  Ameiicu,  and  during  the  exist- 
ence of  Spain's  immense  colonial  emx)ire,  gov- 
erned colonial  affairs. 

Coontervailing  Measores  (1H61).  In  retali- 
ation for  an  order  issued  by  Chase,  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (May  2,  1861), 
directing  all  officers  in  the  revenue  service  on 
the  Dorthem  and  northwestern  wat<:rs  of  the 
United  States  to  seize  aud  detain  all  anus,  mu- 
nitions of  war,  provisions,  and  other  supplies  on 
the  way  towards  stat4;s  in  which  insurrection 
existed — in  other  words,  establishing  blockades 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  railways  leading  south 
fn»m  Kentucky — the  Confederates  forbade  the 
exportation  of  raw  cotton  or  cotton  yarn,  except- 
ing through  seaiK)rts  of  the  Confederate  States, 
under  heavy  penalties.  They  expected  thus  to 
strike  a  witheriug  blow  at  manufactures  in  the 
free-labor  states.  By  order  of  John  H.  Keagnn, 
the  Confederate  Postmaster-general,  and  as  an 
offset  to  the  order  of  the  National  Postmaster- 
general  for  the  arrest  of  the  United  States  postal 
service,  in  states  where  insurrection  existed,  af- 
ter May  31,  the  postmasters  iu  those  states  were 
ordered  to  retain  in  their  poM.ses.sion,  after  June 
1,  "for  the  bencHt  of  the  Confederate  States,  all 
mail-bags,  locks  and  keys,  marking  and  other 
Btamiw,"  and  "all  i>roi>erty  connected  with  the 
(lOBtal  service." 

CoantieB.  The  several  United  States  are  di- 
vided into  counties;  in  South  Carolina  called 
districts.  Several  hundred  years  ago  there  were 
large  districts  of  country  in  England  and  on  the 
Contiueut  governed  by  earls,  who  were,  h(»wever, 
subject  to  the  crown.  These  districts  were  called 
counties,  and  the  name  is  still  retaine<l  even  in 
the  Unite«l  States,  and  indicates  certain  Judicial 
and  other  Jurisdiction.  The  Saxon  equivalent 
for  county  was  tAtre,  which  simply  means  divis- 
ioDy  and  was  not  applied  to  such  counties  as 
were  originally  distinct  soverciguties,  such  as 
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Kent,  Norfolk,  etc.  Thus  we  have  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire.  NewNetherland  (^New  York)  was 
constituted  a  county  of  Holland,  having  all  the 
individual  privileges  appertaining  to  an  earl- 
dom, or  separate  government.  On  its  seal  ap- 
peal's as  a  crest  to  the  arms  a  kind  of  cap  called 
a  coronet,  which  is  the  armorial  distinction  of  a 
count  or  earl. 

County  Courts  first  established  tn  Amexioa. 
The  extent  of  settlements  had  become  so  great 
in  Virginia  in  1622  that  it  was  inconvenient  to 
bring  all  legal  causes  to  the  capital  at  James- 
town, and  inferior  courts  were  appointed  in  con- 
venient places  to  relieve  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil (who  constituted  the  sui»erior  Judiciary)  of  a 
heavy  burden  of  business,  and  to  render  Justice 
more  accessible  aud  less  exi>eusive. 

County  Courts  in  Connecticut.  In  Mny,  1666, 
the  General  AsHembly  of  Connecticut  divided 
'  the  colony  into  four  counties — namely,  Hartford, 
New  Haven,  New  London,  and  Fairtield,  aud  es- 
tablished a  county  court  iu  each. 

Courcelles,  M.  D.,  appointed  governor  of  Can- 
ada, arrived  in  1665  with  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
and  many  families,  with  horses  (the  first  ever 
^ieen  in  Canada),  cattle,  and  sheep.  To  prevent 
the  irruptions  of  the  Five  Nations  by  way  of 
Lake  Champlain,  he  built  three  forts  between 
that  lake  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kichelieu,  or 
Sorel,  its  outlet. 

Court  of  Assistants^  The.  This  was  com- 
posed of  a  prescribed  number  of  persons,  by 
whom  monthly  courts  were  held,  and  wh(»,  with 
the  governor  and  deputy-governt)r,  managed  the 
atfaii-s  of  the  government,  at  least  those  of  ex- 
ecutive routine.  The  astiistants  were  magis- 
trates, aud  were  elected  annually. 

Court  of  Chancery,  The  First,  in  Nkw 
York.  Under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Plantations  (which  see),  the  Earl  of 
I  B«dlomout,  governor  of  New  York,  set  up  a  court 
of  chancery  in  that  x*i'oviuce  in  1698,  himself 
acting  as  judge. 

Courting  the  Indians.  The  British,  as  hos- 
tilities threatened  early  in  1775,  endeavored  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Indians  against 
the  American  colonists.  Canadian  emissaries 
were  sent  among  the  northwestern  tribes  around 
the  u])i>er  lakes  and  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  Guy 
Johns(m,  Indian  agent  iu  New  York,  carefully 
proceeded  to  remove  American  missionaries  from 
the  Six  Nations.  The  colonists  took  immediate 
countervailing  measures.  The  good  Eleazar 
Wheelock  (s*>e  Dartmouth  CoUetfe)  sent,  as  the 
first  envoy  fn)m  New  England,  tlie  ardent  young 
preacher  James  Dean,  who  was  a  master  of  the 
language  of  tlie  lro<|nois,  to  ^^  itinerate  as  a  mis- 
siouiiry  among  the  tribes  in  Canada,  and  bright- 
en the  chain  of  friendship."  The  Provincial 
Congress  of  Massachusetts  8i<!nt  the  thoughtful 
and  pious  Kirklaud  to  the  Mohawks.  He  had 
lived  among  them  as  a  missionary,  and  was 
much  esteemed  by  them.  He  was  instructed  to 
persuade  them  to  either  Joiu  the  Americans  or 
remain  neutral.  The  same  Congress  voted  a 
blanket  and  a  ribbon  to  each  of  the  Indians  liv- 
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iug  at  Stockbridgc,  and  these  promised  to  inter- 
cede with  the  Six  Nations. 

Covenhoven,  Robert,  a  soldier  and  pioneer 
in  Pennsylvania,  was  bom  in  Monmonth  Coun- 
ty, N.  J.,  Dec.  17, 1755 ;  died  at  Northumberland, 
Penn.,  Oct.  29,  1846.  His  ancestors  were  from 
Holland,  and  among  the  earlier  settlers  in  New 
Jersey.  About  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
they  moved  to  the  region  near  the  west  branch 
of  the  8us(iuehanna  River.  He  joined  the  Con- 
tinental army  under  Washington  in  1776,  par- 
ticipated in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton, and  then  returned  to  northern  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  was  employed  in  the  defence  of  the 
frontier  against  the  Indians.  An  incident  of  his 
life  furnishes  a  glim]>8e  of  the  state  of  society 
at  that  time.  In  February,  1778,  Covenhoven 
was  married  to  Mercy  Kelsey  in  New  Jersey. 
While  the  nuptial  c<?remony  was  in  progress, 
it  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  a 
troop  of  Hessian  soldiers.  The  groom  escai)ed 
tiirough  a  wimlow,  but,  returning  at  night,  he 
carried  away  his  bridt^  t<i  hin  Pennsylvania  home. 
From  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  war  hv 
participated  as  watcher,  guide,  and  soldier  in 
opposing  the  forays  of  tliu  barbarians;  and  was 
in  the  <l»'8pt*rate  engagement  of  Wyalusing.  He 
ranks  in  tradition  among  the  genuine  heroes  of 
America.  In  171)6-1)7  he  superintended  the  con- 
struction of  a  wagon-road  thron^ih  the  wilder- 
ness from  the  mouth  of  Lycoming  Creek  to 
Painted  Post,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Covington,  I-eonard,  was  born  at  Acqiias- 
co.  Prince  (ieorge's  Co.,  Md.,  Oct.  30.  17(>f^;  died 
at  French  Mills,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  14,  1H1:J.  He  was 
coiiimisHioned  lieutenant  of  dragoons  March  14, 
179:2;  joine<l  the  armv  under  (ieneral  Wavne, 
and  bt'iiaved  so  gallantly  in  the  war  with  the 
Indians  in  1794  that  Iiis  general  made  honorabh' 
mention  of  his  servi(?es.  He  was  ))ronioted  to 
captain,  and  soon  afterwards  retired  from  the 
military  serviee.  After  occujiying  a  seat  in  tin* 
Legislature  of  Maryland,  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress  from  l!-f()5  to  1H)7.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry, 
and  was  made  a  brigadier  in  l^Ki  and  ordere<l 
to  tin*  iiortlieiM  froiiHer.  In  the  battle  at  Chrys- 
lers Field  (Nov.ll,  Hi:5)  he  was  mortally  wound- 
e<l,  an<l  died  thr(*e  da>s  afterwards. 

Cow-boys.  During  the  Revolution  a  band 
of  nnirauders.  consisting  mostly  of  Tory  refu- 
ge<»s  who  adher<>d  to  the  Ihitish  interests,  in- 
feste<l  the  neutral  ground  in  Westchester  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  between  the  American  and  Hritish 
lines,  an<l  because  they  stole  many  cattle  were 
called  Cow-boys.  They  generally  jilundered  the 
Whigs,  or  a«llienMits  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gn\ss;  but,  like  their  opponents  the  Skinners, 
they  were  not  always  s4'rupulons  in  the  choice 
of  their  victims.     (See  SkhnicrH.) 

"Cow  Chaoe,  Tha."     In  the  summer  of  1780 
Washington  sent  General  Wayne,  with  a  c(Misid- 
le  force,  to  storm  a  Hritish  block-housi^  at 
1*^  Ferry,  on  the  Hudson,  near  Fort  Lee,  and 
ve  Into  the  American  camp  a  large  number 
tie  on  Bergen  Neck  exposed  to  Hritish  for- 
irho  might  go  ont  from  Pawlus*s  Hook 


(now  Jersey  City).  Wayne  was  repnlsed  at  the 
block-house,  with  a  loss  of  sixty -four  men,  bat 
returned  to  camp  with  a  large  number  of  cattle 
driven  by  his  dragoons.  This  event  inspinnl 
Mi^or  Andrd,  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  acyutaiit-gen- 
eral,  to  writ4)  a  satirical  poem,  which  he  cal1e<l 
"The  Cow  Chace,"  in  which  Wayne  and  bia  fel- 
low-" rebels"  were  severely  ridiculed.  It  was 
written  in  the  style  of  the  English  ballad  of 
Chevy  Chace,  in  three  cantos.  The  following  is 
a  copy  of  the  poem,  with  a  fac-simile  of  its  title 
from  Andr<^/s  autograph;  also  of  the  concluding 
verse  of  the  original : 


EuzABETirrowN,  Aug.l,  178a 
Caxto  1. 

To  (Irivo  tho  kino  one  summer's  mom, 

The  uiniHT  UM)k  his  way. 
Tlii^  vaW  sh.ill  rue  that  is  unborn 

The  juml»ling  of  thut  day. 

And  Wayno  (l«-*er'n«linfi  stoors  shall  know, 

Ami  tauntinj-ly  dori«le. 
Anil  «;ill  tn  iiimd.  in  fv'ry  low, 

The  tunning  of  his  hide. 

Yot  RprKon  rows  mill  ruminate 

l'no(m-«iiiu»  in  tho  stiiU. 
What  mighty  nutans  werr*  u«ed  to  get, 

And  loso  thoin  uflor  all. 

For  many  horopj?  lK)ld  and  brave 

From  Now  liridco  and  TitiMian. 
And  thoso  ih:)t  drink  I'uj^sa-c's  wave, 

And  those  that  oat  mou|wid. 

And  son*  of  distant  Delaware, 

And  still  riMiKitor  Shaniiim, 
And  Majiir  I^-o  with  honsos  mrc, 

And  I'ruotiir  w^ith  his  cannon. 

All  wondrous  pn>ud  in  anns  they  came— 

What  hi^r«)  muld  n'fupo, 
To  triMid  tho  ruittfOil  ivtth  to  fame. 

Who  hiui  a  )mir  of  shm^y 

At  six  tho  ho.«t.  with  .«»woatinj;  hufT, 

Arnvi'd  at  KnM*doin's  l*ol«. 
Who!)  Wayno,  who  th<iu>iht  he'd  time  enough. 

Thus  spoLthiihHl  tho  whole: 

*'  O  yn  whom  Rlorj-  doth  unite. 

Who  Fn'Oilum's  i-au;**}  os]>ouso. 
Whothor  the  wuu;  that*M  d<H>m'd  to  fight, 

i)r  that  to  drive  tho  cows; 

Ere  yet  yon  tempt  your  further  way, 

or  into  ai'tion  come. 
Hear.  poldierH,  what  1  have  to  say, 

And  take  a  pint  of  rum. 

Intomp'rato  vilor  then  will  utrtog 

Kaoh  non-ous  arm  the  U'ttor, 
So  all  the  land  8liall  1(>:  Bing. 

And  rwkfl  the  geu'rara  Ictlor. 
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Know  that  some  paltiy  refugees, 

Whom  Tvc  a  mind  to  fight. 
Arc  playiug  b— 1  among  tUe  trees 

Tliat  grow  on  yonder  bcighL 

Their  fort  and  block-boam  we  will  level, 

And  deal  a  borrid  Hiaugbter; 
We'll  drive  tbe  sooundri'la  to  tbo  dev  1, 

And  ravish  wife  and  daughter. 

I  under  cover  of  tb*  attack, 

While  you  are  all  at  blows. 
From  Knglitib  Xc  gh!)'rb(K>d  and  Tinack 

Will  drive  awuy  the  cow& 

For  well  you  know  the  latter  is 

The  Hcrious  oi)cration. 
And  fighting  with  tbe  rcAigees 

In  only  dfmonstration.'* 

H  R  daring  words  ft'om  all  the  crowd 

Sdch  great  applauso  d  d  gain, 
That  every  man  declared  aloud 

For  serious  work  with  Wayne. 

Then  from  the  ca^k  of  rum  once  more 

Tliey  t(»ok  a  lioaiiy  gill. 
Whon  ono  Jind  all  they  loudly  swore 

They'd  Ugut  upon  the  hiil. 

But  here— the  Muse  has  not  a  strain 

Befitting  Kuch  gmit  (le(>d.s. 
Hurra,  they  cried,  hurra  for  Wayne! 

And,  shouting,  did  their  uec^ls. 

Catto  II. 

Near  his  moridinn  pomp,  the  sun 
Hud  journeyed  from  the  boriztm. 

Wh4>o  fienre  the  du«ky  trilw  moved  on, 
of  heroes  drunk  as  iKiitnon. 

The  sounds  confuse<l  of  boasting  oaths 

Re  echcK'd  through  the  wood. 
Some  vowM  to  eifop  in  dead  men's  clothes, 

And  some  to  swim  In  blood. 

At  Irvine's  notl,  'twas  fine  to  see 

Tbe  left  prep;irod  to  fight. 
The  while  tbe  drovers.  Wayne  and  Ixjo, 

Drew  off  upon  the  right. 

Which  Irvine  'twas  Fame  don't  relate, 

Sur  can  the  Mune  aKsli<t  her. 
Whether  'twa?  he  tb-tt  cocks  a  hat, 

Or  he  that  gives  a  glister. 

For  irreatly  one  was  fignnl!zo<} 

That  fought  at  ChcMnut  Hill, 
And  (.'auuda  immortaIizo<l 

The  vender  of  the  pill. 

Yet  the  attendance  upon  Pn>ctor 
Thoy  both  might  have  to  lN)ai<t  of. 

For  there  w:i8  huniness  for  the  doctor, 
And  bats  to  be  d.8|>oSfd  of. 

Let  none  nncandidly  infer 

Thit  Stirling  wante<l  Kpiink; 
Th^  jw'lf  made  |>cer  had  nun*  bfcn  there. 

But  tliat  the  |)eer  wais  drunk. 

But  turn  we  to  the  Hiidi^m'it  hanks, 

Wh«'re  st*nvl  the  muiletit  tniu. 
With  purfN>44*  firm,  tboiifrh  hlcuder  ranks, 

Nor  cared  a  pin  for  Wayne. 

For  tb«>n  the  unrelenting  hand 

Of  rebel  fury  drove. 
And  tore  from  ev'ry  gen'al  band 

Of  flriendship  and  of  love. 

And  some  within  a  dungeon's  gloom. 

By  mock  tribunals  laiil. 
Had  waited  long  a  cruel  doom, 

Impending  o'er  their  heads. 

Here  one*bewails  a  brother's  fate, 

There  one  a  sire  demands. 
Cut  off.  alas!  before  their  date, 

By  ignominious  hands. 

And  silvered  grandsires  here  appeared 

In  deep  distress  serene. 
Of  reverend  m.'inners  that  declared 

The  better  days  they'd  seen. 

Ob!  dirped  rebellion,  these  are  thine, 

Th  ne  are  these  tales  of  woe: 
Shall  at  thy  dire  tn.vtiate  shrine 

Blood  never  cease  to  flow? 


And  now  the  foe  l>egan  to  lead 

His  forces  to  th'  attack; 
Balls  whstling  unto  balls  succeed. 

And  make  tbe  blockhouse  crack. 

No  shot  could  pass,  if  you  will  take 

The  geu'ral  s  word  for  true; 
But  'tis  u  d— ble  mistake. 

For  ev'ry  shot  went  through. 

Tlie  firmer  as  the  rebels  pressed. 

The  loyal  heroes  stand  ; 
Virtue  bad  nerx'ed  each  honest  breast, 

And  Industry  each  hand. 

In*  valor's  frenzy.  Hamilton 

Rode  like  a  soldier  b  g, 
And  socretiry  Harrison, 

With  pen  stuck  in  bis  wig. 

Bat.  lest  chieftain  Washington 
Should  mourn  them  in  the  mump8,t 

Tlie  fate  of  Withriugion  to  shun. 
They  fought  behind  the  stumps. 

But  ah !  Tliaddeus  Posset,  why 

Should  thy  poor  soul  elope? 
And  why  should  Titus  Hooiier  die, 

Ah!  die— without  a  roper 

Apostate  Mun>hy.  thou  to  whom 

Fair  Sbela  ne'er  was  cruel ; 
In  death  shall  hear  her  mourn  thy  doom, 

Och!  would  ye  die,  my  Jewel? 

Thee.  Nathan  Pumpkin,  I  lament, 

of  molaucboly  fate, 
Tlio  gray  grxise.  st/ilen  as  he  went, 

In  his  heart's  bl(X>d  was  wet. 

Now  as  the  fight  was  further  fought 

And  balls  began  to  thicken. 
The  fray  assumed,  tbe  gen'rals  thought, 

The  oi>lor  of  a  licking. 

Yet  undismayed  the  chiefs  command, 

And,  to  nxleem  the  day. 
Cry.  "Soldiers.  char|te!"  they  hear,  they  stand, 

They  turn  and  run  away. 

Caxto  III. 

Not  all  delights  the  bloody  spear. 

Or  horrid  din  of  battle. 
There  are,  Tm  sure,  whoM  like  to  hear 

A  word  about  tbe  rattle. 

Tlie  chief  whom  we  l)eheld  of  late, 

Near  Srhralenherg  liarangung. 
At  Yan  Van  Poop'n  unconscious  sat 

Of  Ir\-ine'8  hearty  bang.ng. 

While  valiant  I>ee.  with  courage  wild. 

Most  br.ively  did  op^Mtse 
The  team  of  women  and  of  child. 

Who  begged  he'd  leave  the  cows. 

But  Wayne,  of  sympathizing  heart, 

Required  a  relief. 
Not  all  tbe  ble<»ings  could  impart, 

Of  battle  or  of  beef 

For  now  a  prey  to  femile  charms, 

His  soul  took  more  delight  in 
A  lovely  Hamadryad's^  arms 

Than  cow  driving  or  fighting. 

A  nymph,  the  refugees  bid  drove 

Far  from  her  native  tn*e. 
Jost  bap|>en'd  to  lie  on  the  move. 

When  up  came  Wayne  and  I/m. 

8he  in  mad  Anthony's  fleri:e  eye 

The  hero  saw  |Kirtraye<l. 
And.  all  in  tears,  nhc  t'Mik  him  by 

—  the  bridle  of  h:6  jade. 

Hear,  said  the  nymph.  O  great  commander, 

No  human  lariientatious. 
The  trees  you  see  them  cutting  yonder 

Are  all  my  near  relatione 

And  I.  forlorn.  Implore  thine  aid 

To  ftt^e  tbe  sacred  grove: 
So  shall  thy  prowe.-<s  !><>  repaid 

With  an  'immortal's  love. 


•  See  I/H»*s  trial. 

t  A  disorder  prevalent  in  the  rebel  lines. 

t  A  deity  of  tbe  woods. 
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Now  Romc,  to  prove  shn  was  a  goddess! 

Said  UiiB  euchauting  fair, 
H:ul  lutti  rctircil  from  tUo  Hudus,* 

la  all  the  inrntp  of  war. 

That  drums  aitd  niorry  ilfes  lud  played 

T«>  honor  her  rcin-at, 
And  Cuiiniii^liam  himself  couveyed 

Thu  liidy  throuifh  tlic  stroet 

(J real  Wayiu*.  by  soft  compassion  swayed, 

To  no  inquiry  i>too|is, 
Uui  takes  tli<!  fair,  atlluted  maid 

Kiyht  into  Van  Van  I'oop's. 

So  Rom;in  Antony,  ihey  S4»y. 

I)isi:rae«'d  th"  imperial  banner, 
And  for  a  Ky|»^y  lost  a  tl.iy, 

Like  Anthony  the  Uiuner. 

The  Hamadryad  had  but  half 
Received  re<lress  from  Wayne. 

Wh<'n  drums  and  colors,  mw  and  calf, 
Came  down  the  road  amaiiL 

All  in  a  rlouil  of  dust  were  scon, 
The  Pheep,  ih«'  horse,  the  K"^»al, 

The  gentle  heifiT.  jlss  ol>s<ene. 
The  yearling;  and  the  f^hoat. 

And  T»ac-k  liorM'H  with  fowls  came  by, 

Hefrathen'*!  tm  eieh  sid«». 
Like  l'c|;asu>.  the  horsi^  that  I 

And  other  pot'ts  ride. 

Sublime  np<»n  the  f^tirruiw  n>so 

The  mighty  Lre  behind. 
Anil  drove  the  terror  smiten  cow.**, 

Like  chall'  before  the  wind. 

But  sudden  s«.-e  the  wihkI?  above 

I'our  down  ant»ther  corps. 
All  belter  skelter  in  a  (lro\e, 

Like  that  I  sun;;  lietore. 

Irvine  and  terror  in  the  van 

fame  liying  all  iiliroad. 
And  cannon,  colors,  hor.x^'.  and  nian 

Ran  tumbling  to  tlu^  n»ad. 

Still  a.s  he  lied,  'twas  Ir\'ine\s  cry, 

An<l  his  example  too, 
"Run  on,  my  merry  men  all- -for  why?"' 

The  shot  will  not  gu  through. t 


As  when  two  kennels  In  Iho  street, 

Swell 'd  with  a  recent  rain. 
In  gii.shing  ptroams  togettier  meet. 

And  seek  the  neighboring  dniiu, 

So  meet  these  dung  born  tribes  in  one, 

As  swift  in  their  career, 
And  so  to  New  Bridge  tlicy  rmu  on — 

But  all  the  cows  got  clear. 

Poor  Piirsou  ('aldwcll,  all  in  wonder, 

Saw  the  roturnuiK  train. 
And  mourned  to  Wayne  the  lack  of  plunder, 

For  them  to  steal  again. 

For  'tw;is  his  right  to  seize  the  spoil,  and 
To  sh  ire  with  each  commander, 

As  he  had  dime  at  Staten  Island 
With  frostbit  Alexander. 

In  his  dl.smay.  tlie  fhmtic  priest 

Regan  to  grow  prophetic. 
You  had  swiire.  to  see  his  lab'ring  breast. 

He  d  taken  an  emetic. 

"I  view  a  future  day,"  said  ho, 
"  Brighter  than  this  day  dark  ia, 

And  you  shall  .•^ee  what  you  shall  see. 
Ha!  lia!  one  [tretty  manpiis; 

And  he  shall  come  to  Paulus'  Hook, 
And  gn-at  achievements  think  on, 

And  make  a  b^^w  an^l  take  a  look. 
Like  Satan  over  Lincoln. 

And  nil  the  land  around  shall  glory 

To  see  the  Frenchman  caper, 
AJid  pretty  Susan  tell  the  story 

In  the  next  Chatham  i>ai)er.-* 

This  FoleniD  pn»phecy.  of  course, 

(•ave  all  nnuh  consolation. 
Except  to  \Yayne,  who  lost  his  horso 

l.'|K)n  the  great  occa.^uou. 

His  hor.^  that  carried  all  his  prog, 

His  mil  tary  siHt'ches. 
His  eorn  sl.ilk  wh  skey  for  his  gmg — 

Blue  stiickings  and  brown  breeches. 

And  now  I've  closM  my  epic  strain, 

I  tremble  as  I  show  it.  • 

Lest  this  siime  warrio  drover.  Wayne, 

Should  ever  catch  the  iKieL 


"^ferU/ 


^U^^  ^f^^  (^^C    f^j^ru^^ 


^^u^,rt^  rz^a^tr^^- 


^^<H>r'  ^2 


i^m^^ 


Tlu'  last  canto  was  piibli.'iljetl  on  the  day  whoii  ' 

Atulrt»  \va.s  <"aptJinMl  at  Taiiytown.     At  the  end 

of  tlie  aut<»<;raph  fopy  was  wiitten  the  follow in;^  ; 

btan/a,  in  a  noat  lian<l : 

"When  the  epir  .mniin  was  sung. 
The  piM't  by  the  n«'«  k  w;is  hum: ; 
And  to  his  coyt  he  tiii'ls  ti»o  late. 
The  iliinif-honi  trtUi:  decides  his  fato. '' 

\Vayn«*  was  in  connnand  of  the  troops  from  wlioni 
tlir  ^nard  was  diawii  that  attended  Andre's  ex- 
ecution. 

*  A  cant  ap]N>Ilatinn  given  among  the  soldiery  to  the  corps 
UuU  has  the  honor  to  guard  his  mnjesiy's  person. 
I  Fi ve  reftige<»s  ('tis  iruei  wore  found 


■V 


StlflT  on  the  blink  hoUH>  tlof)r. 
Bat  then  -tis  thought  the  shot  went  nmud. 
And  in  at  the  tni'k-dour. 


Cowpens,  Battle  of  the.  From  his  camp, 
eastward  of  the  I'edee,  Greene  sent  Morgan,  with 
the  Maryland  ivgiuient  and  Wasbinj^ton'^  dra- 
;^()ons  of  Lee's  corps,  across  the  Broad  River,  to 
operate  on  the  British  left  and  n.»ar.  Ol)s«^rviii^ 
this,  Cornwallis  left  his  camp  at  WiniislMinm^h, 
and  j>nshetl  northwartl  between  tfio  Brt>ad  River 
ami  the  Catawba,  for  the  purpose  of  interposing 
his  force  between  Greene  and  Morgan.  Against 
the  latter  be  had  detaehwl  Tarleton  with  about 
one  thousand  light  tniops.  Aware  of  Tar1eton*8 
approach, Morgan  retired  behind  the  Pueolet,  in- 
tending to  defend  the  ford ;  bnt  Turlet4>n  croMed 
six  miles  above,  when  Morgan  made  a  precipitate 
retreat.    If  be  could  cross  the  Broad  River,  ho 
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wonld  be  safe.  On  his  riplit  n-aa  a  hilly  dis- 
trict, vhich  Diight  afford  iiim  protectinii ;  but, 
nther  than  be  overtalien  in  liis  Higbt,  he  pre- 
pared in  ti);ht  on  the  groiiiid  of  bis  own  eelec- 
lion.  He  chose  for  tliat  pnrpoee  a  place  kuown 
aa  "  The  Cowpeiis,"  ahout  thirty  miles  west  of 
Kitig's  Mountain  (nhich  sea).  He  arranged 
about  four  hnmlred  of  his  best  men  in  liattlo 
orrter  on  a  little  rising  gnmnd.  There  n'ore 
the  Maryland  liglit  infantry,  nnilor  Lientenant- 
eolouel  John  Eager  Hoirard,  composing  the  cen- 
tre, and  Virginia  rillfmeD  forming  tlie  wings. 
Lieutenant-colonel  William  Washington,  with 
eighty  dragoons,  were  placed  out  of  sight,  as  a 
reaeTvo,  and  almnt  fonr  hundred  Carolinians  and 
Ovorgiann,  under  Cotnnel  Andrew  Pickens,  were 
in  the  advance,  to  defend  the  apprnncbcs  to  tlie 
camp.  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  sharp-sboot- 
m  acted  as  sliinnishers  on  each  flauk.  At  eight 
o'clock  on  a  winter's  moruing  (Jan.  IT,  17B1), 
Tarleton.  with  elnren  hnndred  troops,  foot  and 
horn^.  with  two  pieces  of  cnniion,  nislicd  upoo 
the  RrpuUlicatis  with  loud  shouts.  A  furiuns 
battle  ensnetl.  In  a  skilful  mnvement,  in  the  . 
fitrm  of  a  fuigned  retreat,  Morgan  turned  ho  sud- 
denly upon  bis  pursners,  who  Imlieved  the  vie-  | 
hiry  was  secunsl  to  them,  that  they  wavoretl.  | 
Seeing  this,  Ilnwanl  charged  the  Untish  lines 
with  hnyonclH.  broke  their  ranks,  and  sent  them 
flying  in  cnnfuNion.  At  that  miiliictlt  Witsbing- 
ton's  cavalry  broke  from  their  <'onc«aliuent,  ami 
made  a  Hiiccewifiil  charge  ngion  Tnrlulon's  bnrse- 
Den.  The  Brilish  were  completely  nniteil,aud 
were  pnnned  about  twenty  miles.  Tbe  Aniori- 
CMis  lost  seventy -two  killed  nnd  wonndeil. 
The  British  lost  over  three  iKinilrud  killfil  and 
wonniled,  and  near  five  bniiilriil  niuilo  iiriwiu. 
era.  Tbe  spnilH  ncro  two  eannons.  eight  bun. 
dred  muskets,  boriH-R,  mJ it  two  stiiudanis.  Tlio 
cannouH  liu<l  liecn  tuki-ii  from  tbe  ISritinli  at 
Saratoga,  and  n-takcn  fnun  Gates  at  Camilcn. 
The  Congrefw  gave  Morgan  the  tbnnks  of  the 
nation  and  a  golil  nied:)!,  and  to  Howunt  and 
Washiugtou  each  a  silver  incihil. 


Tree)  employed  two  men  to  go  up  to  theThick- 
.  etty  Monntain,  and  in  tbe  grassy  intervals 
I  among  the  hills  raise  cattle.  An  a  compensa- 
,  tion,  they  were  allowed  the  entire  use  of  the 

cows  during  the  summer,  for  making  butter 
I  atiil  cheese,  and  the  steers  in  tillage.     In  tbe 

fall  large  numbers  of  the  fatted  cattle  would  )« 
'  ilrik'en  down  to  Camden  to  be  slanghtered  for 

l>eef  on  account  of  the  owners.  This  region, 
j  on  account  of  its  grass  and  fine  springs,  was 

peculiarly  favorable  for  the  rearing  anil  use  of 

cows,  and  consequently  was  called  "  Tbe  Cow 

Cox,  Jacob  Dot.80>,  whs  bom  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  Oct.  27,  lri-i!i.  His  mother  was  a  lin- 
eal ileeceiidant  of  Elder  William  Brewster,  of 
the  Mayfioieer.  Ho  was  ailniitted  to  the  bar 
iu  1852,  anil  practised  bis  ])rofeR8ion  in  Warren, 
Ohio,  until  elected  state  senator,  in  1859.  He 
I  was  created  brigadier-general  of  state  militia, 
I  and  commiinded  a  camp  of  instruction,  in  April, 
I  1861,  and  in  May  was  mode  brigHdier-general 
of  volunteers,  doing  good  service  in  western 
Virginia.  In  August,  1HG2,  he  was  assigned  to 
the  Army  of  Virgiiiin,  under  General  Pope,  and 
in  the  fall  was  nnlei'eil  to  tbe  <liHtriet  of  the 
Kanawha.  After  tlie  ileatb  of  Reno,  at  South 
Mountain  (which  see),  be  commanded  the  Ninth 
Corps.  He  was  in  command  of  the  district  of 
Ohio  in  186:1;  served  iu  tbo  Atlanta  campaign  in 
18R4;  and  was  pronioted  to  major-general  in  De- 
cember of  that  vear.  He  joined  Sherman's  army 
eariy  in  1«J5,  was  governor  of  Ohio  in  1B66-68, 
and  was  called  to  the  cabinet  of  President  Gran), 
as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  March,  I8t!9. 

Cradle  of  Amerlcaii  Liberty.  This  name 
was  given  to  Ennenil  Hull,  in  Boston,  because 
it  was  tbo  usual  meeting' pi  ace  of  tbe  patriots 
during  the  long  contest  with  royal  power,  be- 
foni  the  kindling  of  the  old  war  for  iDdepen- 
dence.  It  was  erected  in  174)2,  at  the  sole  ex- 
pense of  Peter  Faneuil.  of  H<mton,  who  generous- 
ly gave  it  to  tho  town.     The  lower  story  was 


Oowpena,  Tre.  This  name  was  derived  from  '  used  for  a  market,  and  in  the  upper  story  w.is 
the  circumstance  that,  some  years  before  the  '  an  elegant  ami  spaciims  hall,  with  convenient 
Berotntiou,  before  tbat  sectiim  was  settled,  i  riHimnforthepubticuHe.  Itwasbnrnedin  1761, 
•ome   persons   In   Camden   (thea   called  Pine  |  when  tbe  town  immediately  rebuilt  it.     The  en- 
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STSviiiR  nhowR  it  oh  it  w;m  iliirin);  tliu  Ruvulii-  '  crii-hratpil  J^nig  Piii'liniiiciit  (wlijcb  »ee),  and 
tioli.     The  liall  ix  ulxmt  i'i;.'lit.v  f.->'t  xciiiure,  unit    <lk'<l  M;i,v  27,  lUil. 

coutaiiis  MiniB  Hmh  imhitiiiK"  -r  iliNtiiif-iiiwIiMi  !      Cr,ig,  g,R  .Iamki  IIexry.  ttm  bum  at  Gi1i-   " 
nwii.    Tlie  iiriBitial  vjiii.mii  rlit- funiiof  .1  RraKii-    niltnr.  17-11I;  ilkil  Juii.  IS.  WIS.     He  fnt<-itillLr 
h«|)i«r.  <-ii]>i<<l  fri'iii  I  li;it  oft  lie  Hiijiil  Kxi-baiiBe    KritJHli  iinnv  uk  fiwiKii  in  17(J3,  ivun  nitl(-ili-r«iii|i 

<if  L«ii.l lililJ  <!■«■«  iliity  UiCT.     Ill  IHi:,  nil-    to  CJiiionil  Jt.i.v.l  iil  riilinilhir  in  ITJil.  niiil  ruiiw 

(ilher  Hti'ry  nun  adiii'd  tn  Ilit-  »ii);iiiul  buililiuK..  lo  Amviieii  iu  1T74.     IIu  reiiiBiiipU  in  Ki-rvirc 

hrm     fmiu    tUe 


:4eiitliiii(ltiilT31; 

<Ii.'.l  ill  FaiThx 

C..uiilv,Vii.,r.l.. 

iili'cl  r>ir  .1  t>li.vMd]iii.  lit-  ciinii-  ti> 

\y  lifi',  :iiii<  linii'liKf(lliit<)in>ri-nM<iii 

nry.     Ilf  wiiH  the  hittiimti'  fiiriid 

.v.sii'i.in  <>r  WiMtiiuKtiiii.     Ih-  »:iii 

\n  i'x]ii-cliiii>n  nKimiNt  tlit-  Kn-ni'li 

III  ill  llniililiN'k'H  rampHiKn  iii  17.'.'>.  In 

HH  iilacdl  in  till'  iiHitii'iil  ili-iHiiiiiK'iii 

ililiiii'iilnl  Aniiy,  ami  nw  tii  tin'  lint 

r  iiiii-iirlliiit  iiini)]:  nf  tin-  tt'cri'f  ti  of  ihc 

ly  (.'iiliiil  1  wliicli  mx).  null  tliil  iniicli 

'111  (hii  ivniHiiirar]:.     II«  tvun  ilini'txr 

iiniiy  li<iH|iitjil  at  Yorktuirn   in  llii- 

il  Hint  iiliiif,  in   1(1^1,  mill  nflpr  tlic 

11  iiiii  w-t  t  li'il  iii'iir  Mount  Vi-rn«ii,  wlivn- 

I  Ilii'  |iriiii-i]m1  iitti'iiiluiit  uf  Wubliiiig;' 


Craner  laland,  Rupri.SR  ur  tiik  HiiiTiiiii 
.Md^lid.  (Ill  llu-lHt  i>|- .limp.  1^1:1.  Atlminil 
Sir .1.  ]|.>rlii>«' Warrvii  .iLti-n-.I  Ihi- flii-suH-nke 
»illi  a  •'..nsiiliriiliU:  niufonfiiivnl  for  tin- 
iii:iiiiii<li>i;;M|iiiiili'iiiiiifSir(if<ir}:f  I'ockliiitii. 
Ix'.iilii;;  II  1iii>:.'  nnmlHT  i.f  laiLl-troiipii  iiri.l 
tiiarliii'H.  Tlu'lv  (vi'tt' twenty  Hlii|M  iif  ttif  liiii- 
iiiiil  rii!;:ili-H  mid  M'ViTal  Hiiiallpr  llritixli  uiir- 
.si'Ik  wiiliiii  i1i«  caimt  of  Virginia.  Tlit>  liti- 
IH  Kt'  iliiltimon-,  Aniiii|>ulii<,  nntl  Nurri.lk  nvru 
iiiltv-  inriKiinl.  Niirliitk  wait  tlm  limt  pi.int  of 
IU k.  For  iiH ilcrniiT on  thu  miters  ncn-  (ho 
;:i(.-  l-»H>Mrif/J»u,  :w  tpiiii<,«»<l  u  iloiilla  of 
iil'oiiln ;  on  tliu  land  weni  fitria  Nurfulk  and 
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Kelson  (one  on  eaoh  sideoftlie  Elizabeth  River) 
and  fortx  Tar  anil  Barbour,  and  tlie  fortidi^a- 
tloDa  ou  Croney  Inland,  Ave  niilea  below  the  city. 
Totrards  inidiiit;lit  of  June  lit  Ciiptaiti  Tarbell, 
by  order  of  Cuminuilon)  CHiwiij,  cfininiainliu); 
tlM  attttiim,  wont  down  thu  Ellzulwlh  Rivei' 
with  tSfteuu  giinlioatH,  to  attempt  the  capture 
of  tbe  fri};ate  Jhhok,  38  giiiia.  Captain  Sandera, 
which  lay  about  tbree  miles  from  the  rent  of 
tlio  Uritisb  Heet  Fifteen  nharp-Blioote™  from 
Cnuipj  Island  were  added  to  the  crews  of  tliu 
boats.  At  half-past  three  in  tlie  morning  the 
flotilla  approached  thu  Jmron,  end,  uuilcr  cover 
of  thn  darkiiesa  and  a  thick  fog,  the  American 
Teasels  approached  bei  to  within  easy  rauge 
without  beiii);  diiicoverod.  Slie  was  taken  by 
■arprise.  After  a  conflict  of  half  an  hour,  aud 
wher.  vict^iry  seemed  within  the  grasp  of  the 
Americans,  II  wind  sprnng  up  fvoni  tliu  iiorthenst, 
iiud  two  vessels  lyiLg  iKcalmed  below  came  to 
the  jHKOK't  nssiiitaiice,  and  by  a  severe  cunnou- 
nde  repiilxed  theui.  Iii  lliis  attair  the  Amei-icans 
loat  one  man  killed  and  tnu  sli^litly  wounded. 
This  attack  brongbt  mattera^tu  a  crisis.  Ttie 
tiring  bad  bceu  <liHlitictty  heard  by  tlie  fleet, 
and  witli  the  uext  tide,  on  a  wanii  Sunday 
morning  in  June,  funrleen  of  tbe  Hritiali  vessels 
entered  lEaiupbm  RuudH,  and  took  poHitiou  at 
the  moulb  of  tlie  Nansemoiid  River.  Tbey  bore 
land-troo])s,  under  General  Sir  Sidney  lieukwitb. 
The  whole  BHlish  force,  including  the  sailors, 
was  alHitit  live  tLoiiMind  tne:i.  Govenior  Har- 
bour of  Virginia  hud  assembled  several  thou- 
sand militia,  in  atiticipaliuii  of  invasion.  Cia- 
ney  Island,  tbeu  in  slnipe  like  a  painter's  ]>al- 
let,  was  eeparuled  from  tbe  main  by  a  sbaltow 
■tnut,  fonlable  at  low  tide,  and  contained  alKiut 
thirty  acres  of  land.  On  the  side  commanding 
tbe  sliip- channel  were  iiitroncbmenta  armed 
with  eighteen  anil  t.imiity-fmir  iHjmid  caniiuna. 


A  snccesafiil  defence  of  this  island  wnnid  save 
Norfolk  and  the  navy-yard  there,  aud  to  that 
end  efforts  were  oiade.  General  Robert  It. 
Taylor  was  the  commanding  ollleer  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  whole  available  furee  of  the  island, 
when  the  Britiih  entered  Hampton  Roads,  were 
two  oompauiei  of  artillery,  ninler  tbe  general 
uid  of  Major  Jumt-s  Faulkner;   Cuptaiu 
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Robertson'*  company  of  riflemen;  and  four  hnn- 
dred  and  sixteen  militia  infantry  of  the  Hue, 
commanded  by  Lien  tenant -co  Ion  el  Henry  Beat- 
ty.  If  attacked  and  overpowered,  these  troops 
bail  no  means  of  escape.  These  were  reinforced 
by  tbirty  regulars  under  Captain  Richanl  Pol- 
lard, and  tbirty  voluuteera  nnder  Lieuteuant- 
colonel  Johnson,  aud  were  joined  by  about  one 
hundred  aud  &fty  seamen  nnder  Lieutenants  B. 
J.Nealc,W.  B.  Shubrick,  and  J.  Sauilem,  and  flfly 
nes  under  Lieuteuant  Breckinridge.  Tbe 
whole  force  on  Craney  Island  ou  thu  Sil  of  June 
(1813)  numbered  seveu  hundred  and  thirty-seveu 
At  midnight  the  camp  was  alarmed  by 
the  crack  of  a  senlinel's  rifle.  It  was  a  false 
alarm;  but  before  it  wasfairly  daylight  a  trooper 
came  dashing  across  the  ford  able  strait  with  tbe 
itortlitig  iuformatiou  that  tbe  British  were  land- 
ing iu  force  uu  the  main,  only  about  two  mites 
distant.  The  drum  Iieat  tbe  lung-nill,  aud  Ma- 
jor Faulkner  onlered  bis  guns  to  l>e  trauaferred 
so  as  to  cumninnd  tliu  strait.  At  the  same  tiiuo, 
fitty  targe  barges,  tilled  with  flfleen  hundred 
sailors  and  marines,  were  seen  approacliing  from 
tlie  British  ships.  Tbey  were  led  by  Admiral 
Warreu's  beautiful  barge  Centiptdt  (so  called  bo< 
cause  of  her  numerous  oars),  and  made  fur  the 
narrow  strait  between  Crauey  Island  and  the 
niaiu.  Paulkucrbad  bis  artitleryiu  position, aud 
when  the  invadei-s  were  within  pn>i>er  distance 
bis  great  gnnn  were  opened  uiMU  them  with  terri- 
ble effect.  TheUriliBh  were  reputsed,aud  hast- 
ened back  to  their  ships.  Warren's  barge,  which 
bad  a  three-pound  swivel-gnu  at  the  bow,  with 
four  others,  was  sunk  In  the  shallow  water, 
wheu  some  Amoricaii  seamen,  nnder  the  dii'eo- 
tion  of  LicuCenant  Tattnall,  waded  out,  secured 
tbe  vessels,  aud  dragged  them  ashore,  securing 
many  prisoners.  The  Britisli  loss,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missiuf!,  was  one  hundred  and 
forty-four;  the  Americans  lost  none.  The  in- 
vailers  now  abandoned  all  hope  of  seizing  Nor- 
folk, the  CoattcllatioH,  aud  the  navy-yard,  aud 
never  attempted  it  afterwards. 

CraTea,  CiiAiiLKH,  was  governor  of  South  Cnr- 
olina  fnim  1712  to  1716,  and  it  is  believed  that  be 
f»unde<l  Benufon,  ou  Port  Koyal  River.  Ho  as- 
sisted the  North  Carolinians  iu  their  warfare 
with  the  IndiuUH,  and  in  1715  successfully  fought 
the  Yumasees  and  other  warlike  tribes  of  thn 
Gulf  region,  with  about  twelve  hundi'ed  troops 
whit«  aud  black. 

Craven,  TituMAS  T..  was  born  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  entered  tlio  United  States  Navy 
as  midsbiptnau  iu  l^^J.  ami  was  made  captain 
June  7,  1861.  A  year  later  he  became  com- 
mo<lot«.  He  materially  unnisted  iu  the  redne- 
lion  of  the  furtn  on  the  Misflissiiipi  lielow  New 
Orleans  (May,  ItiCH)  and  tbe  destmctiun  of  the 
Confederate  flotilla  there.  He  had  been  lien- 
tenniit-conunnnder  of  the  Ang-ahip  nncena«a  iu 
Wilkes's  exploring  eipeditiou  in  W*i-i2  (nee 
Soalh  Sta  kzploring  ExpetHlian ),  ami  wae  iu- 
strnetnr  of  tbe  I'nitcd  States  Naval  Acinlemy, 
at  Annaixdis,  IKil-K).  In  ld66  (Oct.  10)  be  was 
made  a  rear-adminit,  and  was  in  command  of 
the  North  PaciHc  Squadruu  iu  1B69, 
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sand  persons,  whoee  liabnities  amounted,  in  tbe 
aggregate,  to  abont  $441,000,000. 

Creek  Confederacy.  The  domain  of  the 
Creek  Confoderaey  extended  from  tbe  Atlantic 
weAtwanl  to  tbe  bigb  lancl8  which  separate  the 
watere  of  tbe  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  rivern, 
including  a  greater  portion  of  tbe  States  of  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia  and  the  whole  of  Florida.  It 
was  with  tbe  jienple  of  this  confederacy  that 
Oglethorpe  held  his  firat  interview  with  the  na- 
tives on  the  site  of  Savannah.  They  called 
themselve-s  Miiscogees,  but,  the  domain  abound- 
ing in  creeks,  it  was  called  the  Creek  country 
by  the  £un>pean8.  Evidently  tbe  kindred  in 
origin  and  language  of  the  Chickusaws  and 
Choctaws,  they  claimed  to  have  sprung  from 
the  earth,  eniigratetl  from  the  Northwest,  and 
reached  Florida,  when  thoy  f«dl  back  to  the 
more  fertile  regions  of  the  Ocmnlgee,  Coosa, 
and  Tallapoos:^  rivers.  Some  of  them  remain- 
ed in  Fh)ri<la,  and  these  are  the  St^minoles  of 
our  day.  De  Soto  penetrated  their  country  so 
early  us  1540,  and  twenty  years  later  De  Luna 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  tribe  of  the  Coosas. 
When  the  Caroliuas  and  LoniMiana  began  to  be 
setth'd  by  the  English,  S{ianiarcls,  and  Fi*ench, 
they  all  courted  the  Creek  nation.  The  Eng- 
lish won  the  Lower  Creeks,  the  French  the  Vy*- 
p«r  Creeks,  while  tbe  Spaniards,  tbrougb  their 
prestMits,  gained  an  influence  over  a  portion  of 
them.  In  1710  some  of  these  (the  Cowetas) 
made  war  on  the  Can)linas,  and  were  petted  by 
the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine ;  but  in  1718  they 
join<Ml  the  Fn»nch,  who  built  a  fort  at  Mobile. 
In  17:^2  eight  Creek  trilies  made  a  treaty  with 
Oglethorpe  at  Savannah ;  and  in  1739  he  made 
a  treaty  with  the  Cowetas,  and  they  joined  him 
in  his  expedition  against  St.  Augustine.  When 
the  French  power  in  North  America  was  over- 
thrown, the  entire  Creek  nation  became  sub- 
ject to  English  influence.  At  that  time  they 
bad  fifty  towns,  and  numbered  nearly  six  thou- 
sand warriors.  They  were  the  allies  of  the 
British  during  tbe  Americjiu  Kev(>lution.  Many 
Tories  fle<l  to  the  Creek  towns  from  tbe  Caroli- 
nas  and  Georgia  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  ex- 
cited tbe  barbarians  to  ravage  the  frontiers  of 
those  states.  A  peace  was  concluded  with  tbe 
Creeks  by  Washington  in  1790;  yet  some  of 
them  joined  the  Cherokees  in  incursions  into 
Tennessee  in  1792.  Another  tn»atv  wjis  made 
in  1796,  and  in  1H(J2  they  b<»gan  to  cede  lands  to 
the  United  States.  Hut  when  the  War  of  1812 
bn>ke  out  they  j<»ined  their  old  friends,  tbe  Eng- 
lish ;  and  by  an  awful  massacre  at  Fort  Mims, 
in  August,  1813,  they  arouse<l  the  Western  peo- 
ple to  vengeance.  Troops  led  by  General  Jack- 
son and  others  entered  tbe  Creek  country;  and 
in  1H14  they  ravaged  the  tinest  portitm  (»f  it,  de- 
stniyed  the  towns,  slew  or  captured  two  thou- 
sand of  the  Creek  warriors,  thoroughly  subdued 
them,  and,  in  fact,  destroyed  the  nation.  Their 
last  stand  against  the  Tnited  States  troops  was 
made  at  HorseHhoe  Bend  in  March,  1H15.  Some 
of  them  bad  already  settled  in  Louisiana,  and 
fioally  in  Texas,  where  they  remained  until  1H72, 
when  the  government  took  steps  to  reunite  the 
nation  in  the  Indian  Territory,  west  of  Arkan- 


sas. Tliey  bad  ceded  all  their  lands  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  With  those  who  bad  removed 
there  was  trouble  at  times.  Some  favored  re- 
moval west  of  the  Mississippi ;  others  opposed 
it.  In  1825  they  put  one  of  their  chiefs  (Will- 
iam Mcintosh)  to  deatb  for  signing  a  treaty  for 
tbe  cessicm  of  lands.  In  1836  some  of  tbe  Creeks 
joined  their  kindred,  the  Seminoles,  in  Florida 
in  attacks  upon  tbe  white  people,  and  others 
joined  tbe  United  States  troops  against  them. 
(See  Stminoh  War.)  They  were  finally  nearly  all 
removed  beyond  the  Mississippi,  where  they  num- 
l>ered  about  twenty-five  thousand  souls  in  1876. 
Unsuccessful  attempts  to  Christianize  them  were 
nuide.  They  refused  missions  and  schools  for  a 
long  time.  Their  nation  declined,  and  in  1857 
numbered  less  than  fifteen  thonsaiul.  During 
the  Civil  War  the  tribe  was  divided  in  senti- 
ment, six  thousand  of  them  joining  the  Confed- 
erates. Their  alliance  with  the  Confederates 
was  disastrous  to  their  nation.  In  1866  they 
ce<led  three  million  acres  of  their  domain  in  the 
Indian  Territory  to  the  United  States  for  thirty 
cents  an  acre.  They  are  among  tbe  most  pejice- 
able  and  onler- loving  of  the  banished  tribes. 
The  men  of  the  Creek  Confedenvcy  were  well- 
proportioned,  active,  and  graceful ;  the  women 
were  smaller,  exquisitely  formed,  and  some  of 
them  were  very  beautiful.  In  summer  both 
sexes  went  without  clothing,  exce])ting  a  dra- 
pery of  Spanish  moss  that  was  fastened  at  tbe 
waist  and  fell  to  tbe  thighs.  The  principal 
people  painted  their  faces  and  bodies  in  fanciful 
colors,  and  fops  sometimes  appeared  in  beauti- 
ful m.antles  of  feathers  or  deer -skins,  and  on 
their  heads  were  lofty  plumes  of  the  eagle  and 
the  flamingo.  The  bouses  of  the  chiefs  stood 
upon  mounds,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  great 
pavilion,  and  the  inside  of  their  winter  dwell- 
ings was  daubed  with  clay.  Hunting,  fishing, 
and  cultivating  their  fertile  lands  were  their 
em  ploy  men  t«,  for  they  sfildom  made  aggressive 
war.  They  were  skilful  artisans  in  making 
arms,  bouses,  barges,  canoes,  and  various  orna- 
ments. They  nuwle  pottery  for  kitchen  service, 
and  some  of  it  was  very  ornamental.  Fortifica- 
tions were  constructed  with  moats,  and  walled 
towns  and  grand  and  beautiful  temples  abound- 
ed. They  made  mats  of  split  cane,  with  whicb 
they  covered  their  houses  and  upon  whicb  they 
sat.  These  resembled  the  rush  carpeting  of  the 
Moors.  In  their  temples,  de<licated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sun,  were  votive  offerings  of  |)earls 
and  rich  furs.  They  regarded  the  sun  as  tbe 
superior  deity,  and  in  all  their  invocations  they 
appealed  to  it  as  to  God.  To  it  they  ma<le  sac- 
rifices of  grain  and  animals.  The  chief,  while 
he  was  alive,  was  held  in  tbe  greatest  vene- 
ration an  priest  aiul  king.  As  a  symbol  of  de- 
votion to  him  of  the  entire  strength  of  the  na- 
tion, the  sacrifice  of  the  first-born  male  child 
was  required,  while  the  young  mother  was  com- 
pelled to  witness  the  slaughter  of  her  child. 
Their  marriages  were  attended  with  great  dis- 
plays of  ornaments  and  fiowers,  and  at  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun  the  bride  and  groom  and  their 
friends  prostrated  themselves  before  that  lumi- 
nary and  implored  his  blessing.    Like  the  Iro- 
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Are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls/'  was  pub- 
lished in  December,  1776.  The  last  number  was 
publisheil  at  the  attainment  of  peace,  April  19, 
178:i.  So  useful  in  encouraging  the  Americans 
to  persevere  in  their  struggle  were  these  essjiys 
considered,  that,  early  in  1782,  when  Paine  hod 
laid  aside  his  pen  for  several  months,  he  was 
induced  by  R<»bert  Morris  to  resume  it,  ydLh  a 
promise  that  he  should  have  pecuniary^ 
for  his  services.  The  series  and  the  ti 
suggesfeil  by  a  similar  series  published  in  hd 
don  (1775-76),  on  the  first  number  of  which  it 
was  announceil ''  to  be  continued  weekly  during 
the  present  bloo<ly  civil  war  in  America."  (See 
**  Common  SenseJ'^) 

Ciittenden  Compromiae,  The.  In  the  United 
States  Senate  iu  December,  1860,  when  civil  war 
was  threatened,  the  venerable  John  J.  Critten- 
den, then  sevcuty-iivo  years  of  age,  a  senator 
from  Kentucky,  oftered  a  series  of  amendments  to 
the  Natioual  Constitution,  and  joint  resolutions, 
for  the  protection  of  slavery,  to  satisfy  the  slave- 
holders aud  to  secure  peace,  which,  embodied, 
ai-e  known  in  history  as  the  "Crittenden  Com- 
promise/' The  amendments  substantially  pro- 
]K>sed:  1.  To  re-establish  the  line  fixed  in  the  ! 
Missimri  Compromise  (which  see)  as  the  boun- 
dary-line between  free  and  slave  territory;  that 
CfMigress  should  by  statute  law  protect  slave 
property  from  interference  by  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  territorial  governments  during ' 
their  ccmtinuance  as  such  ;  that  such  territories  < 
should  be  admitted  as  states  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  the  stat«  constitutions  should  deter- 
mine. 2.  That  Congress  should  not  abolish 
slavery  at  any  place  within  the  limits  of  any 
slave -labor  state,  or  wherein  slavery  might 
thereafter  be  established.  3.  That  Congress 
should  not  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia so  long  as  it  should  exist  in  the  adjoining 
states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  without  the 
consent  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  nor  without 
Just  com]>ensation  made  to  the  owners  of  slaves 
who  should  not  consent  to  the  abolishment; 
that  Congi-ess  should  not  prevent  government 
officers  sojourning  in  the  district  on  business 
bringing  their  slaves  with  them,  and  tnkiug 
them  with  them  when  they  should  depart.  4. 
That  Congress  should  have  no  ))ower  to  prohibit 
or  hinder  the  transportation  of  slaves  from  one 
state  to  another,  or  into  territories  where  slavery 
should  be  allowed.  5.  That  the  National  Gov- 
ernment should  pay  to  the  owner  of  a  fugitive 
slave,  who  might  be  rescued  fixmi  the  ofticers  of 
the  law,  upon  attempting  to  take  him  back  to 
bondage,  the  full  value  of  such  **  property"  so 
lost;  and  that  the  amount  should  be  refunded' 
by  the  county  in  which  the  rescue  might  occur, 
that  municipality  having  the  power  to  sue  for 
and  recover  the  amount  from  the  individual  act- 
ors iu  the  offence.  6.  That  no  future  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  should  be  made  th.it 
might  have  an  effect  on  the  previous  amend- 
itieuts,  or  on  any  sections  of  the  Constitution  on 
the  subject  already  existing ;  nor  should  any 
amendment  be  made  that  should  give  to  the 
Congress  the  right  to  abolish  or  interfere  with 
slavery  iu  any  of  the  states  where  it  existed  by 


law,  or  might  hereafter  bo  allowed.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  amendments  Senator  Crittenden 
offered  four  joint  resolutions,  declaring  substan- 
tially as  follows :  1.  That  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Act  was  constitutional  and  must  be  enforcetl, 
and  that  laws  ought  to  be  mmle  for  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  should  interfere  with  its  due 
execution.  2.  That  all  state  laws  (see  Personal 
^rty  Bills)  which  impeded  the  execution  of 
ugitive  Slave  Act  were  null  and  void ;  that 
li  laws  had  been  mischievous  in  producing 
discoixl  and  commotion,  and  therefore  the  Con- 
gn^ss  should  respectfully  aud  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  rei>eal  of  them,  or  by  legislation  make 
them  harmless.  3.  This  resolution  referred  to 
the  fees  of  commissioners  acting  under  the  Fu- 
gitive Shive  Law,  and  the  modification  of  the 
section  which  required  all  citizens,  when  called 
upon,  to  aid  the  owner  in  capturing  his  run- 
away property.  4.  This  resolution  declared 
that  strong  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  for 
the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade.  On 
the  2d  of  March — two  days  before  the  close  of 
the  session — Mas(m,  of  Virginia,  the  author  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  called  up  the  Critten- 
den propositions  and  resolutions,  when  Clarke's 
resolutions  (which  see)  were  reconsidered  and 
rejected,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  direct 
vote  on  the  original  proposition.  After  a  long 
debate,  continued  into  the  *' small  hours"  of 
Sunday  morning  (March  3, 1861),  the  Crittenden 
Compromise  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  twenty 
against  nineteen.  Had  the  Secessionists  re- 
tained their  seats,  it  might  have  been  carried. 
A  resolution  of  tiio  House  of  Representatives 
was  then  adopted,  to  amend  the  Ccmstitution  so 
as  to  prohibit  forever  any  amendment  of  that  in- 
strument interfering  with  slavery  iu  any  state. 

Crittenden,  George  B.,  was  bom  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  18.32. 
He  resigned  the  next  year,  served  in  the  war 
against  Mexico  (1846-48)  under  General  Scott, 
joined  the  insurgents,  aud  became  a  Confeder- 
ate major-general,  and,  with  Zollicoffer,  was  de- 
feated in  the  battle  at  Mill  Spring  (which  see) 
in  January,  1862.  He  was  a  son  of  Senator  J.  J. 
Crittenden. 

Crittenden,  John  Jokdon,  was  Imm  in  Wood- 
ford County,  K}'.,  Sept.  10, 1786;  died  at  Frank- 
fort, Ky.,  July  26,  18(53.  He  was  aide-de-camp 
to  Governor  Shelby  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames 
(which  see) ;  became  a  lawyer;  entered  the  Ken- 
tucky Legislature  in  1816,  and  was  speaker  sev- 
eral years,  and  was  first  a  member  of  the  Uniteil 
States  Senate  in  1817-19.  I-Yom  1835  to  1841 
he  was  again  in  the  Senate,  when  President 
Harrison  called  him  to  his  cabinet  as  attorney- 
general.  He  was  again  iu  the  Senate  from  1842 
to  1848,  when  he  was  elect«<l  governor  of  his 
state,  which  position  he  held  when  President 
Fillmore  appointed  him  attorney  -  general  in 
1850.  Mr.  Crittenden  was  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  trustworthy  of  the  members  of  the 
national  legislature,  aud  was  regarded  as  the 
*' patriarch  of  the  Senate."  In  the  session  of 
186(^1  ho  introduced  the  'X'rittenden  Compm- 
miso"  (which  see).     His  term  in  the  Senate  ex- 


CKITTEXDEN  ft 

piriiifc  in  iliirrli,  IHfil.  lie  oiitirixl  the  Lower 
Honnc  as  ft  rpptv-wiitutivc  in  July  futluwiiig,  in 
vrhicli  ho  was  a  very  anl«iit  lint 
Utilon  niA)i,  l)iit  wDa  opiKWod  to  t 
lion  uftbe  slaves. 


Ciltteiiden,  Thomas  Lfjimiias,  M>con>1  wn  of 
S«iittli>r  J.  J.  Ci'ilti-inli'ii,  wus  iHini  al<  IIiimii'1)- 
Tille,  Ky.,  in  IHItt,  Hn  wrvwl  nn.liT  Urn.Tal 
Taylor  in  tlio  iinr  nRiiiiiHt  Mpxiiro, uml  wlifn  tliu 
Ititti'rlHi'iinixFrrr.iili'iitiif  tlU!  rnihtl  ^i|Iltl-l>1l<• 
M'lit  Ci'itti'nilrn  t(i  LivcrpfHil  as  l'iiitt<il  Ktiilfs 
Omxiil.  II>>  I'oliuni'il  in  IM^t,  nnil  in  S<'t>trn>- 
Iht,  M'-\,  w.nH  iiiiiili!  :t  briKailiLT-x*''"'"''  '">''  '"'' 

MiKui-a  n  <-<>! mil  nii<l<-i-  nrn<-rnl  Itm-ll.     F«r 

Kiillanlrv  in  tliv  i>nll]i'<.rsliil.>li  Iumvus  |>i'ntn.>t- 
ni  1»  lniO<ii'-»,"'ii<'r:il  of  vuliiiiti'<'i'!i  :im<1  aw.i};i.<'<l 
II  iliviMnn  in  111.-  Amv  of  tli.'  TmnrssiT.  I[i' 
iiftornnnlN  i-nnnnai.clvil  tlir  Ivl'l  win^'  of  llx' 
Annv  nf  til-  niii..  mi.l..r  (J.-ii.t;i1  Kii.'ll.     Tluu 


nf  [111'  iiinlli  rci]']<>  in  IIj'-  i'!iiii]i]ii<:M  n):aiiisl  i;i<'li- 
liionil  III  I.")!-!.     1)1  Mriirli.  IHl"),  lir  nits  l)ivvi-t.'il 

Crockett.  |)Avii>.  ujia  l.i.in  in  riri'i'm"  Cmn- 
tv,  Trim..  Aii^'.  IT.  17h;  ;  .li-'l  :il  Sun  Ai>t..nii.. 
UfMir  (■....'IVmi.'.  M:iii-1i.  IKM;.  Willi  lilil.'  .-.In- 
i-ali«ii.  Ill'  lii'.':<iti<'  II  iii.tnl  liiiii(<-r  in  his  vnrtv 

lifr;  -Tvifl ii.r .r:n-k*in  in  llir  Cr-'.'k  War: 

won  ,1  ini-inl)'')'  "I"  C'lin^rri'sH  fnnn  l^i"'  lo  l^:il. 
nml  r.-m»vi-il  I..  TixaH  in  tin-  liilni  v.in.  ivli.ir 
1i«  1>i-.'iiin»  n-iil.nislv  ingsij:,;}  in  ili.'  wiir  l'<.i 
T.-M1I1  in.lc-i...iiil.>in-i'.  Wliili.  (iulilii.K  lor  tli.' 
lU'lViirp  ..r  (!»■  Alun.o  iit  l^;in  AiUniii.i,  !»■  tVll, 


Croghan.  I ! 

trfl,in.l  :  .linl 

la  I'rt.ns.vln. 


Iiiili: ::i>nt.     L'ni'lnin  in  llniililorU'-'  ixiHili- 

timi  ill  ITr»,hi!  HJxiwi'il  NiK'li  i'\i'>'1l<'ii<-<'  ill  niili- 
tnrv  iniittpni  tlint  in  tl.'iii  In-  was  intrnsiiil  ividi 
the  dcr«!iic:e  of  the  n-esUrn  fnmliir  nf  IVhhm  1- 
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vnnin,  niiil  was  tneule  by  Sir  Williiim  Juhnmn 
Lin  ili^pltty,  wlln,  in  li(i3,  Heut  him  to  Kniclaml 
to  coiifiT  witll  tlio  niiniBtry  ubnnt  nu  Indiiin 
botiii<turj*-liiie.  On  that  voyage  he  Iran  nrecliiil 
on  tlio  cnaat  of  Frnnce.  In  May,  1776.  Croghan 
foiini1i>i1  aBcttli-niMit  fiinrniili.«aliOTe  Fort  Pitt 
(now  Filtiibiirg)i).  Ho  wne  active  In  ivrnrint; 
tlip  attiiclimunt  of  tlieliiiliutm  t»  the  Britiiih  in- 
terest until  ITTIi,  hut  took  uo  RCtive  port  in  thu 
events  of  the  Itevoliition. 

Cn>ghaii,  Gkiiuiir,  was  iHim  near  Loiiio villi-. 
Kv.,  Kov.  15, 171tl ;  ilind  in  New  Orleans,  Jan,  W, 
Ici'l'J.  H>i  was  eilnt-ated  at  the  ColicKo  of  Will- 
iam and  Mary,  wliieh  lie  left  in  liflO;  was  aide  In 
('oloiiel  Itoyil  ill  the  liattle  of  Tiii|ie«inoe  ( wbiel) 
MTo)  ill  IHll,  and  iiindt>  ciptaiii  of  infantry  in 
Maruli,  l'il'2.  In  Miin-Ii.  1H13,  hn  bt^aiiie  an  ai<t» 
of  (ieiicml  Harrison,  and  in  AiiKust  of  tbn  Hiron 
yonr  Kiistaiiied  thi'  sii'sii  of  Fort  SU'i>l»i'n»oii 
(which  mi-)  against  a  forec  of  Itrilisb  ainl  In- 
(ItiniH,  fur  wliii^ti  lie.  wiis  hroveteil  a  captain  ami 
iiwankil  11  K»l>>  nirdnl  by  Congress.  lie  was 
nniile  lifnli-nant-ciili<iii'l  earlv  in  1i^l4,  and  re- 
siKnolin  HIT.  CnlomlCroKhnnn-aspostmaster 
lit.  Xi-w  <>i  I'-iins  in  li^H.  nnd  late  in  the  iivxt  year 
was  Hp|KiililiiI  iriHpvrti<r-);fiier:t1  «f  tlie  anny, 
with  llieraiikor<-[)I[iii(.'l.  lie  wrvrd nniltr Tay- 
lor in  Mexieu  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  war  with 
tliat  )Hiwer. 

CromivoU,  Oi.iVEK,  liurd  Protcetor  of  Kng- 
Iniiil,  wiix  born  at  ?Tnnliiig<lini.  April  %.  ir>91>: 
ilii'd  at  the  TahiiM^'  of  Whilchiill.  S<-pt.  3,  \IW. 
His  Hoi^ial  piisitimi  was  tlini<  dt<Ni-rib<Hl  by  him- 
mlf :  '- 1  WIIS  1<y  birth  ft  giiiitlemun,  lu-fllior  liv- 
iii-:  in  niiy  ronsiderable  lieiKht  nor  yet  in  ob- 
stiiriiy."  His  faiuily  was  i-oimeet«l  wltb  th« 
Kt,  .Iiiliiis.  lliitnjHlenji,  anil  other  Kntilish  liistor- 
livil  rninitli's.  li  is  a  enrions  fact  that  when  hi! 
wns  live  ,vi'iirs  fifatrf  lie  had  a  liKbl  trtth  I>rincr 
CIjiii'Ii's,  ivlio,  ns  kin);,  wnN  lirheaded  and  snc- 
oi'i'ili'il  li>'  <'ri<iiiwi'11  as  llifl  mler  of  Bngland. 
I  !•'  t]<>^;r<'<l  1  lie  yoniiK  print'e,  who  was  tbeit  with 
his  l;niiily  visitin);  (^niunveirs  niicle.  Ah  a  iHiy 
he  wiis  iiiiioh  Ki  veil  to  rohbint;  nrehnnlsand  play- 
[uii  nui<l<'as;int  prniiks.  He  livod  a  i«  ild  life  at 
Siclney-Snsiu-x  (^.ll.ge,  Cniiibridge.  wbilher  lie 
WIIS  sent  ill  Kilti.  ]le  li'f)  college  after  his  fu- 
Ihir's  deiiih  next,  year,  nnd  in  1030  marrieil  a 
diiii;;hliv  of  Sir  .laini-s  Himreliier,  when  his  nian- 
ti'T  ••(  lifi'  I'lian^il.  nnd  he  In-eanio  an  pnnirsl 
Chiisliiiii  wiiilii'i'  for  good,  poying,  pi*afbin(-, 
;iiid  t-vhortini:  iinioiiu  Ihe  rnrilniis.  Ho  ■«- 
.'iinie  :i  nirnibiT  nf  riirlianient  in  liUir).  and  ul- 
wavs  .'Ner.-iM-<l  iiineh  inllnenre  in  tliiit  hoily.  He 
V-.1*  n  rii<lii-:il  in  n|>]>oMtinn  lo  roviillv  in  tbe  fa- 
inims  Lou"  I'lirtiainent.      When  the  Civil  War 

I  lie  iiieii  ill  tliv  fiiOil.  and  was  made  a  eolonel  in 
|ii4:t  under  tin-  Karl  of  Km-x,  tho  |iarlinmentary 
1<)i'i|.};iineriil.  He  raised  a  eaviilry  rrgimi'iit.aiid 
i'\eii>i1  In  theia  and  other  trooim  wbiili  lie  af- 
(eiwanls  111!  the  Tfligioiis  n>id  of  the  Purilniw. 
iiiiil  diiveKil  it  wilh  fun*  agatiiat  niyalty.   Tli«( 

ii'»in I  lieninio  the  iiimt  famonnin  the  tpvoId- 

liiiniii'v  arniv.  After  Ihe  death  of  tbi^  king  he 
nsiiheil  to  is-eoini-  oole  ruler  of  F.ngland.  He 
had  ettW'lt^d  tho  pmatval ion  of  the  inuuareh;, 
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not  from  ambitious,  but  from  patriotic  motives ; 
bat  ill  his  efforts  for  power  after  the  execution 
be  was  a  bold  operator.  When  the  Scotch  parti- 
sans of  the  sou  of  the  king  (afterwards  CharleH 
II.)  invaded  England  and  penetrated  to  Worces- 
ter, Cromwell,  with  thirty  thousand  English 
troops,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  them. 
Qratefni  to  the  victor,  the  government  gave  him 
an  estate  worth  ^20,000  a  year  and  assigned  him 
Hampton  Court  as  his  abode.  He  now  sought 
supreme  rule.  On  April  20, 1(>53,  he  boldly  ibrove 
the  remnant  of  the  Long  Parliament  which  ruled 
England,  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  mili- 
tary force.  The  same  day  the  Council  of  State 
was  broken  up,  and  fur  weeks  anarchy  prevailed 
in  England.  Cromwell  issued  a  summons  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  persons  named  to  meet  at 
Westminster  as  a  Parliament.  They  met  (all 
but  two)  in  July.  This  was  the  famous  *'  Bare- 
bones'  Parliament,"  so  called  aft«r  one  of  its 
Puritan  members  named  Praise  God  Bareboiies. 
It  was  a  weak  body,  and  in  December,  1653, 
Cromwell  was  declared  Lord  Protector  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  executive  and  legislative  pow- 
ers were  vested  in  him  and  a  Parliament.  In 
his  administration  of  alfairs  he  exerted  consid- 
erable influence  in  the  English-American  colo- 
iiies.  His  administration  was  a  stormy  one,  for 
plots  for  his  assassination  were  frequently  dis- 
covere<I,  and  he  was  constantly  harassed  by  the 
opposition  of  men  who  had  acte<l  with  him  but 
were  honest  Republicans,  which  he  was  not. 
With  shattered  body  and  distracted  mind,  he 
sank  into  the  grave  from  the  effects  of  a  tertian 
fever.  He  died  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Worcester. 

Cromw^ell,  the  Buooaneer.  One  of  the  earli- 
est of  the  famous  buccaneers  was  Captain  Crom- 
well, who  had  been  a  common  sailor  in  New 
England.  In  1(>46  he  was  in  command  of  three 
fast-sailing  brigantines,  tilled  with  armed  men, 
and  was  driven  into  the  harbor  of  New  Plym- 
outh by  a  storm.  Cromwell,  under  the  author- 
ity of  a  sort  of  second-hand  commission  from 
High -admiral  (Earl  of)  Warwick,  had  capt- 
nreil  in  the  West  Indies  several  richly  laden  Span- 
ish vessels.  These  freebooters  spent  money  free- 
ly at  Plymouth.  Cromwell  and  his  men  soon  af- 
terwanls  went  to  Boston,  where  he  lodged  with 
a  poor  man  who  had  helped  him  when  he  was 
poor,and  gave  him  genero'.is  compensation.  Win- 
tbrop,  who  had  lately  been  re-elected  governor, 
received  fnmi  this  freebooter  an  elegant  sedan 
chair  captured  in  one  of  his  prizes,  designed  as 
a  gift  by  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  to  his  sister. 

Crook,  Gkorok,  was  born  near  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Sept.  8,  1828,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1852.  In  May,  1861,  he  was  promoted  to  captain. 
He  did  good  service  in  western  Virginia,  and  in 
September  was  ma<le  brigadier-general  and  took 
command  of  the  Kanawha  District.  In  com- 
mand (»f  a  division  of  cavalry  in  the  Anuy  of  the 
Cumberland,  he  was  at  Chickamauga  (which  see) 
snd  drove  Wheeler  across  the  Tennessee.  (See 
Wkfeler'a  JRaid.)  Breveted  major-general  (July, 
1S64),  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  Army  of 
West  Virginia,  and  took  jiart  in  Sheridan's  oper- 


ations in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  He  was  made 
major-general  of  volunteers  in  October,  and  late 
in  February,  1865,  was  captured  by  guerillas, 
but  exchanged  the  next  month.  Besides  other 
brevets  he  was  breveted  brigadier-general  of  the 
regular  army  March  13, 1865. 

CroflB  Keya.  When  Banks  was  expelled  from 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  (see  mncheater)^  the  city 
of  Washington  was  in  real  danger,  and  it  could 
only  be  relieved  from  peril  by  the  i*etreat  or 
capture  of  the  Confederates.  For  this  purpose 
McDowell  sent  a  force  over  the  Blue  Ridge,  to 
intercept  them  if  they  should  retreat,  and  Fre- 
mont pressed  on  from  the  west  towards  Stras- 
burg  with  the  same  object  in  view.  Perceiv- 
ing the  threat-ened  danger,  Jackson  fled  up  the 
valley  with  his  whole  force,  hotly  pursued  by 
the  Nationals,  and  at  Cross  Keys,  beyond  Harri- 
sonburg, Fremont  overtook  Ewell,  when  a  sharp 
but  indecisive  battle  occunx^d.  Ewell  had  about 
five  thousand  men,  strongly  postod.  There  he 
was  .attacked  (on  Sunday  morning,  June  7,1862) 
by  Fr<^mont  with  the  force  with  which  he  had 
moved  out  of  Harrisonburg.  General  Schenck 
led  the  right.  General  Milroy  the  centre,  and 
General  Stahl  the  left.  Between  the  extremes 
was  a  force  under  Colonel  Cluseret.  At  eleven 
o'clock  the  conflict  was  general  and  severe,  and 
continued  si^veral  hours,  Milroy  and  S<*heuck  all 
the  while  gaining  ground,  the  former  with  heavy 
loss.  At  four  o'clock  the  whole  National  line 
was  ordered  to  fall  back  at  the  moment  when 
Milroy  h:id  pierced  EwelFs  centre,  and  was  al- 
most up  to  his  guns.  Milroy  obeyed  the  order, 
but  with  great  reluctance,  for  he  felt  sure  of 
victory.  The  Confederate's  occupied  the  battle- 
field that  night,  and  the  Nationals  rested  with- 
in their  first  line  until  morning,  when  Ewell  was 
called  to  aid  Jackson  beyond  the  Shenandoah 
River.  The  National  loss  in  the  battle  was  six 
hundred  and  sixty-four,  of  which  two  thirds  fell 
in  Stahl's  brigade. 

Crown  Officers  Clamor  for  Taxing  the  Col- 
onies. After  the  Congress  at  Annapolis  (which 
see),  every  crown  oflicer  in  the  colonies  urged 
upon  the  British  government  the  necessity  of 
devising  some  plan  for  deriving  a  revenue  from 
taxation  of  the  colonies.  Their  recommenda- 
tions put  forth  the  idea  that  '*  a  common  fund 
must  be  either  voluntarily  raised  or  assessed 
some  other  way."  Even  the  moderate  Sharpe, 
of  Maryland,  recommended  that  the  govenior 
and  council  of  each  colony  should  be  vested  with 
power,  independent  of  the  Assembly,  to  levy 
money  ^*  after  any  manner  that  may  be  deemed 
most  ready  and  convenient." 

Crown  Officers,  SELEcnr>x  of.  On  the  28th 
of  March,  1774,  a  bill  passed  Parliament,  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  against  sixty-four,  which  was  tan- 
tamount to  an  abrogation  of  the  Charter  of 
Massachusetts.  It  gave  to  the  crown  the  ap- 
XM)intment  of  counsellors  and  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court;  and  the  nomination  of  all  other 
officers,  military,  executive,  and  judicial,  was 
given  to  the  governor,  independent  of  any  ap- 
proval by  the  Council.    To  the  sherifis,  instead 
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fif  Ihc  fwlertmi-ii  of  llic  tonus,  was  given  the  Re- 
lection  otjiiiiirit;  mill  nil towii-nicvtiiiuM, (rive)>t 
lor  i-liK-lioiiH,  u-i.'re  iiroliiliiteil.  It  wua  n  dtKCt 
Mow  at  tlw  Ijlu-rtifH  of  t lie  iicii|ilc. 

Crown  Point  ii>  Khse'x  L'oiiiily,  N.  Y.,  \rnit 
qnitvnn  impoi'tniit  ti'ndiii^t-Htiitioii  Ik-Iwi-i-ii  th« 
£ii)(liHti  and  Ibc  Inilinim  milil  1731,  wlitn  tliv 
Ftvncb  liHik  iHuwKnioii  of  tliii>  I'uiw,  ]>i'oj(vtiii); 
liit»  Lake  (niiini)>1iiiii  »■>  !tH  wckKtii  itldi-,  unci 
built  II  inilit!ir>-  nnrk  tlii>n>,  wlikli  lliey  cuIIimI 
Fort  t'nsli-rit^k.  It  leiiiiiiiKil  in  [MiKM-xKioii  of 
tlie  Freiii-li  itiiiil  1T:><I.  v:\mi  ttit-  iiiiproiiKli  of  u 
UlTfSf  KiitiliMh  fiin'i»,  iiiiiliT  Cc'iii-nil  Aoilicmt, 
eniiiwd  tliu  KiinJMm  tburi'  to  join  Unit  iit  Tienn- 
dLTOKii,  in  tbi-ir  Ui^bt  down  tlic  liike  to  its  out- 
let. {Jtini  37('unrffrujw.''"i''""' "/.!'•'''■'■)  AnilierHt 
rentaiiieil  at  Crown  I'oiiit  Ioiik  i'iH>n>;li  lo  eim- 
Btmct  D  BiilHi-ii-iit  iiniilbiT  uf  rndu  biiutH  to  I'oit- 


Tlie  Roiidiict  of  tlie  wcniid  cmnpai^  against 
Ciiiwii  I'oiiit  wnH  intnisted  to  General  John 
WiiinloiT  (ii  |j[Tetit-i;niiidMiii  of  Edward  Winnlow, 
KOV(n-n»r  «f  I'lyniontlO.  who  led  tlie  cxjiedi- 
lioii  n^aiiiHt  tlie.  AcudiiinH  in  175&.  (St^  J«di- 
nRii,  Erpalrion  of.)  Tlie  Enrl  of  Loudoun  wii* 
(viinmiuidei-ln-eliii'f  <if  Ibe  llvitinli  forces  in 
AnieritMi,  and  (ienirnl  JiinieM  Al>pi'i^niiiil>ie  vta* 
bin  lieiiteiiiiiit.  Geiieml  WiimIow  bail  colin'reil 
Hitveii  tlioiiwtiid  men  At  Albany  before  AImt- 
cronibiu'siirnvHl.wiilifievonilllntiKbi-etduii'UtH, 
in  .Inne.  I>i()i<!iiltit.'!t  imuiediately  ocrunvil  re- 
Rpectiiigmililaryriink.  Tbene.niiadjiiBtetl  wbeu 
LoMilonii  nrriveil,  wi'in  innilu  worm)  li.v  Ilia  arm- 
pint  nwnuiplioii  «f  iiii|ir('iiic  nink  for  tlie  n\va1 
ollleeiti,  and  llic  Iriio]iN  were  not  rendy  to  nmve 

wbile  luken  tu  Hii[>iily  and  ri'inforrp  lb<^  fort>i  ill 
Oswetp.  Jiibii  liiiid- 
Hln^-t,  appointed  cam- 
iniKsary-Keiiernl,  mi- 
jdoyiit  for  IIiIh  piir|H>M- 
l«rl}  CMii)mnirinflinat- 
iiieu  ni  tlfti  mentarh. 
Itefon  IliiHConldliear- 
rnHi|i1ii>li)<f1  tbeFreiirli, 
uiidi  r  Moiiiutiii  rnpt- 
nred  tlie  {HHtt  nt  Oi>- 
wetP>,  wbnh  e»tiit  no 
alniiiie<1  till   iiiitHeieiii 


ct)l 


Hint  li. 
I  illolbirpi 


If  of 


\Volf.i  III  gii.'lin-.  Wli.'i'i  miilv  til  move,  il  niiH 
iniil-iiiitiiMiM  lOrlo1«'i' Il).aiii1  lieavv  Mnviiis  >'mii- 
pelU-illiltiilotvliini  to('ro»iil'oinI.ariei'K<>iii^' 

bU  t|-.i..ps  ill  «Mil.'r-i]iui.l.-is,'  wlivn-  Iliiv  V..I1- 
Mriieiiilj.  rnrliv-«."liM>..-i.ir[iiivs.|n.-niii.s,:iIler 
tbe  luii.'O'  of  Nioi'i'  thiiii  a  .i-uliin  .  >Iill  iill<-st  ilH 
oliKiiiill  s1r.-ii;;lll.      Till'  wlioli-  .ilrilil.  l.ir'ii-lir- 

Imii'  II  mil.' ;  iiikI  il  vv;i..'siiiTniiude<l  l.v  H  In.'iiil 

dilrli,  etil  .nit  Ml'  tlie  H.lid  lillieslini.'.  will.  iIk' 
fni){lllent!<    (;ikrll    nut    ni'    wllii'll    1Illl--ivi>    sliilif 

bamii-kx  iveie  ii.Tistiii.t.,1.  li.  \\  «;i^  „  wrll, 
eiKlir  fiH't  ill  'liniii'iiT  inul  uini'tv  IVet  ili'i'ii. 
alwciit  out  nfllie  liiiiei-liiiic,  Tli.'  fi.rliws  «o> 
never entiivly  tliiiKli.'il.^ilriioii^'li  the  Kriiisti  ^^:\- 
emmeiit  H|H'nt  neiiily  $1>i.ihhi.ikkiii|h.ii  it  mul  ils 

dnrinj;  the  »bl  war  lor  iii[le|H'iiil''iii'e. 

"      "  I    Point,    CAJirAlUS    A(iAIX>T    (175(1). 


tciwnnls  Ktroiiglbciiiiig  forts  Edwanl  and  Will- 
iuiii  Henry. 

Crown  Point,  r.\PKlii-n(is  aiIaisst  (ITriTO. 
Tbe  pliiii  of  tlie  <':iiiii>iii)!n  for  ITfw  («■<■  Frrfrl, 
anil  Imliim   tl'iir)   eutili'iiipbileil  nn   e\]iedilioii 

aitainsl.  Hie  Fivneli  at  Cl-oivn  1' t.  "ii   Luke 

l'liani]ibiiii.  lo  1h'  eoniinniided  bv  \Villi:ini  .lobn- 
.siin.  lie  iieeoinpliHlied  inon^  tlinn  lliiiddoek  >ir 
Sliirl.v.  v<'t  niilvd  t<i  uebieve  llie  iiiiiin  obi.-rt 
of  tlie  exjieilitinii.  The  Aw-emblv  ot'Xen-  V-.rk 
liiiil  M>led  t:HHHIto«'.inlHtlieeiili.lineht  in  t'on- 
iieetii'iK  iiMwn  tlioiisiiiul  men  for  llie  Niii).'nra 
mill  l'r.>iMi  rniiil  e:(|H'<lilitin  :  and  nfler  lieiirin;! 
"  iiM.ln-d 


n<l.li 


It  liii 


.111  111 


e  lieiil.    Till 


he  lie:i<l  [if  IiikiI  iiiivij!Hti<ia  »n  tbe  Iliidholi, 
I'n-  ( hey  Innli  Kti^t.  Lyiiinii,  nftiTwurdti  railed 
t  Eilwiird.    TiKire  J obniuiii  joined  tbt'm(Au- 
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gnat)  with  stores,  took  the  chief  command,  and 
advanced  to  Lake  George.  The  Baron  Dieskan 
ha«l,  meanwliile,  ascended  Lake  Champlain  with 
two  thonsand  men,  whom  he  brought  from  Mon- 
treal. Landing  at  South  Bay,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  Champlnin,  Dieskan  marched 
against  Fort  Lyman,  but  suddenly  changed  his 
To«it«,  and  led  his  troops  against  Johnson,  at  the 
head  of  Lake  George,  where  his  camp  wns  pro- 
tected on  two  sides  by  an  impassable  swamp. 
Informed  of  this  movement  of  the  French  and 
Indian  allies  (  Sept.  7  ),  Johnson  sent  forward 
(Sept.  8)  one  thousand  Massachnsetts  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Ephraim  Will- 
iams, and  two  hundred  Mohawk  Indians,  under 
King  Hendrick,  to  intercept  the  enemy.  The 
English  fell  into  an  ambuscade.  Williams  and 
Hendrick  were  both  killed,  and  their  followers 
fell  back  in  great  confusion  to  Johnson's  camp, 
hotl3''  pursued.  The  latt-er  had  heard  of  the 
disast4?r  before  the  fugitives  appeared,  cast  up 
breastworks  of  logs  and  limbs,  and  placed  two 
cannons  upon  them,  and  was  prepared  to  receive 
the  pursuers  of  the  English.  Dieskan  and  his 
Yictorions  trooim  came  rushing  on,  without  sus- 
picion of  l»eing  confronted  with  artillery.  They 
came,  a  motley  host,  with  swords,  pikes,  mus- 
kets, and  tomahawks,  and  made  a  spirito<l  at- 
tack, but  at  the  discharge  of  cannon  tlie  Indians 
fled  in  terror  t-o  the  forests.  So,  also,  did  the 
Canadian  militia.  Johnson  had  Wen  wounded 
early  in  the  light,  and  it  was  carried  through 
victoriously  by  General  Lyman,  who,  hearing 
the  din  of  battle,  had  come  fi-om  Fort  Lyman 
with  troops.  The  battle  continued  several 
hours,  when,  Dieskan  being  severely  wounded 
and  made  a  prisoner,  the  French  withdrew,  and 
hastened  to  Crown  Point.  Their  baggage  was  ' 
captured  by  some  New  Hampshire  trwips.  The 
French  loss  was  estimated  at  one  thonsand  men  ; 
that  of  the  English  at  three  hundred.  Johnson 
did  not  follow  the  discomfited  enemy,  but  built 
a  strong  military  work  on  the  site  of  his  camp, 
which  .he  called  Fort  William  Henry.  Ho  also  j 
changed  the  name  of  Fort  Lyman  to  Fort  Ed- 
wanl,  in  compliment  to  the  royal  family ;  and  < 
he  was  rewarded  for  the  success  achieved  by 
Lyman  with  a  baronetcy  and  $*20,(.)00  to  support 
the  new  title.  The  French  strengthened  their  j 
works  at  Crown  Point,  and  fortified  Ticonde- 
roga. 

Crown  Point,  French  at  (1731).  The  Ca- 
nadian authorities  at  Montreal  sent  a  party  to 
occupy  Crown  Point,  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain,  within  one  hundred  niili>>s  of  Albany. 
This  movement  startled  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land. The  Assembly  of  the  former  resolved  that 
"this  encroachment,  if  not  prevented,  would 
prove  of  the  most  pernicious  consequence  to  this 
and  other  colonies."  They  sent  notice  of  the  en- 
croachment to  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  and 
Massachusetts,  and  ap)>lied  to  the  Boanl  of  Trade 
and  Plantations  for  aid.  Tlnit  body  sni)ported 
their  complaints,  but  Kobert  W.'ilpole  judiciously 
counselled  ]»eace.  Tlie  last  two  wars  of  P^ug- 
land  with  France  had  laid  upon  England  the 
bniden  of  a  national  debt  of  ^2r>0,0U0,(M)0 ;  and, 
iu  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  New  York  and 


New  England,  the  French  quietly  occupied  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  built  a  fort  at  Crowu  Point, 
aud  made  a  settlement  ou  the  east  side  of  the 
water. 

Cxx>zat  and  Lonliriana.  The  first  settlement 
in  Louisiana  was  made  at  Biloxi  (now  in  Mis- 
sissippi) in  1699.  In  1702  there  were  settlements 
begun  on  Dauphin  Island  and  at  Mobile,  now  in 
Alabama.  The  French  government,  wishing  to 
promote  more  rapid  settlements  in  that  region, 
granted  (1712)  the  whole  province,  with  a  mo- 
nopoly of  tnule,  to  Anthony  Crozat,  a  wealthy 
French  merchant,  who  expected  large  profits 
from  mines  and  trade  with  Mexico.  Crozat 
contracted  to  send  ships  from  France,  with 
goods  and  emigrants,  every  year;  and  he  was 
entitled  to  import  a  cargo  of  negro  slaves  annu- 
ally. The  French  government  also  agnwd  to 
]my  $10,000  a  year  for  the  civil  and  military 
establishments.  Crozat  established  a  trading- 
house  on  the  site  of  Montgomery,  on  the  Alaba- 
ma River,  and  another  at  Natchitoches,  on  the 
Red  River.  Fort  Rosalie  was  built  on  the  site 
of  Natchez,  about  which  a  town  soon  grew  up, 
the  oldest  on  the  Lower  Mississippi.  Crozat 
made  iuelfectual  attempts  to  open  a  tra<le  with 
Mexico,  and  the  intercourse  by  sea  was  prohib- 
ited after  the  war.  After  five  years  of  large  out- 
lay and  small  returns,  Crozat  resigned  his  pat- 
ent (1717);  but  other  speculators  soon  filled  his 
place.  The  Mississippi  Conii>any  (see  Latvia  Bub- 
ble) was  granted  the  monopoly  of  all  trade  with 
Lou isiana  for  t wen ty-fi ve  years.  They  attempt- 
ed to  introduce  six  thousand  white  i>eople  and 
half  as  many  negroes,  aud  private  individuals 
to  whom  grants  of  land  had  been  made,  also  sent 
out  colonists.  Law,  having  twelve  square  miles 
of  land  in  Arkansas,  undertook  to  settle  the  do- 
main with  1500  Germans.  The  Mississippi  Com- 
pany resigned  Louisiana  to  the  crown  in  1732. 

Cmger  and  Brown.  Colonel  Brown,  who 
was  in  command  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  IumI  been  de- 
feated by  Colonel  Clarke,  who  captured  costly 
]>re»ents  designed  for  the  Cherokee^,  which  the 
British  had  intrusted  to  the  active  loyalist 
cfminiander.  With  a  corps  of  one  hundred  pro- 
vincials and  one  thousand  Cherokees,  Brown 
maintained  a  position  on  Garden  Hill  against 
the  Americans  for  nearly  a  week,  when  ho  was 
rescued  (September,  1780)  by  Colonel  Cruger, 
the  loyalist  conmiander  at  Fort  Ninety-six.  At 
Cniger's  ap])roach  the  Americans  retired,  and 
were  pursued.  Some  were  killed  aud  scal|)ed, 
and  some  were  ma<le  prisoners.  Of  the  hit  tor. 
Captain  Ashby  and  twelve  others  were  hanged 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Brown  ;  thir- 
teen were  delivered  to  the  Cherokees,  and  ikt- 
ished  by  t<»rtures  or  the  t<miahawk,  or  were 
thrown  into  fires.  By  Bn)wn'rt  orders  thirty 
of  the  prisoners  were  put  to  death.  Cruger, 
accompanied  by  Major  Patrick  Ferguson  (see 
King'H  Mountain)^  attempted  to  waylay  the  re- 
treating party,  but  did  not  succeed.  (See  ^i<- 
guttQy  Siege  of.) 

Cruger,  Henry,  Jr.,  was  boni  in  New  York 
city,  in  1739 ;  died  there,  April  24, 1827.  His  fa- 
ther became  a  merchant  iu  Bristol,  £ng.,  where 
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ho  died  in  17t^0.   Ilenry  waa  associated  witli  him  made  slaves  of  thcin,  and  so  cruelly  worki'd  and 

iu  trade,  and  sncceoded  him  as  Mayor  of  Hristol  ti-eated  them,  men  and  womeUf  in  tht^  tielda  and 

in  17H1.     lie  had  hcen  elected  to  i'arliannMit  as  niint^s,  that  in  less  than  lifty  years  only  a  few 

the  (udlea^ne  of  Edmnnd  Bnrke  in  i774,and  was  natives  wore  left,  and  their  places   were  ]iar- 

re-flectt'd  in  17^*4,  and  on  all  otH-asions  a<lvo-  tially  snpplied  by  negro  slaves.     Cruelty  was 

catud  conciliatory  measnres  towards  his  conn-  the  rnlc  with  the  eontjuerors.     Velasquez  found 

trynien.     After  the  war  he  hecaine  a  merchant  there  a  rich  and  potent  eaciqne,  who  had  lied 

in  New  York,  and,  whih>.  yet  a  member  of  the  from  liispaniola  to  avoid  slavery  or  death,  and 

British  ]':irli:nnent,  was  elected  to  the  Senate  he  condemned  tho  fngitive  to  the  llames.    When 

of  the  State  of  New  York.  lie  was  fastened  to  the  stake,  a  Franciscan  friar, 

r^ ^.    T.  „^,  ir.,»..,  ,   1       I-  «.  1  •  labt)rini'  to  conv<;rt  him,  pi-omisi'd  Liiu  iuime- 

Cruger,  J<^»nx  llAintis,  lovalist,  was  born  in  ...       *^,    .,,  x     *i      •  ex  -^  t 

X-       ^y   1      •.  i-.>j      1     i  •     T       1        r       •>  diat(^  admittance  to   the  joys  of  heaveu  if  he 

New  lork  eitv  m  l/.J^';  died  in  London,  Jan.  «<,  ,,        ,  ^,      ^,i    •  ^       ^  -^i  i    i 

1^/1-       iiv       '      1      4.1  *•  II  /'•  1  w'onld  embrace  the  (hristian  laith,  and  fhreat- 

lrt()7.      He   was  brother  ot  Ih-nrv   (  rnjxer,  an<l  ...         .  ,     ,         ,  ^  ^ -..i       .       t^ 

1    ,  1  .     ..  ,,                      ,       "r*i  eiied  him  with  eternal  torment  il  he  hhonld  con- 
succeeded  Ins  latlier  as  member  ttf  the  ;;overii-  ^.         ...         ,    i-  /.     »«.  i     i     t     « 

.1       11  .    ,        1        |.         i> /I  1  tinne  in  his  unbelief.     1  he  cacique  asked  wlicth- 

ors  council.     He  married  a  dan«;hter  ol  Tolo-  .  ^.        •      ,    •  '     ,  •      ^ 

.    ,  ^.,.        |.    ,  ,  1114*1  ♦*»*  there  were  any  Spaniards  in  that  ivi^ion  of 

uel  Oliver  I)e  l.ancev,  and  c<Mninanded  a  bat  tal-  ,  ,.  ...         *^     *        i-       i        .>.  • 

.  i*i-     1       1-  *'  II  I         1  bliss,  and  bejn*x  answered  in  t  lie  aflirmative,  re- 

lon   \ii   bis    lovalist    corp.s.      He   served   under      ,.    ,'    .  ,      .,,^     ^  ^  ,  ,  , 

fs  .„       ir    •    ',j     .1    /.       r  1  plied,  "I  Will   not  pi  to  a  place  where  I  inav 

CoiTiwallis  111  N>nth  (arolina.  and  was  in  com-  *         *  x-  .i    ^  »  »»     iv    o  . 

1     *•  i--     *  X'       *       •     /     I  •  1  I        1  mtM't  one  kA  that  aecnrsed  race.'     De  Soto  was 

mand  ot  rort  Ninetv-.six  (winch  see)  when  be-  ,  ^   .  i     ^'*,   »      •     ,-«•        ,  ^ 

1  1     .^,  \r        i-.^.i       '1  1  made  captain-general  ot  Cuba  ill  l;)3tf, and  fnmi 

Kiejxed  bv  (Jreeiie  in  Mav.  l/>l,aiid  was  praised  ^,     ^  .  ,       ,  ,      "^  .,    i  ^  i  \    x-^m 

..      ,  .     *  i-  1    1  r    '        4-*i  4.       4-1  that  isljind  he  sailed  to  make  a  conouest  ot  tlor- 

lor  his  snccesslul  detence  ol  the  iiost  until  re-  .  ,         ,,  -^  /,      i  ,  i    «,.,..  i 

I-        III      11*       1  I    »i     1    44i      no   4  Ida.     r  roiii  it  (i)i'dova  also  sailed,  and  liriialva, 

lievrd  by  Lord  Kawdon.    In  the  battle  of  Lutaw       ,  ,  ...  ,\,  J        .' 

^     .        '•      o     i       I    „  1  1    1  *i      i»    *  when  tln*v  went  and  discovered  Mexico;    and 

>prin;r.  Ill  N'lJlrmber,  he  commanded  the  lint-  ..  ..  ,;  i  i.  ^,     .       .  i 

•  ,      "  4.  ,,       I  .. .,  1  .  ,  Iroin  It   \  elastinez  wnt  C.ortez  to  make  a  eon- 

i.sh  centre.      At.  tlui  close  ot  the  wsir  he  went  to  ^     /•  .i  •         4.  ^c     ^  „>.   .      i 

1^11         11.  «  i<       ^    I  (inest  of  the  empire  0]  Monte/.uina.     Cuba  u'm 

hiiKland.  and  his  propert\' was  conliscated.  •        •      1       ..i  •         1.  1     ^.        •      1 

"  11./  lemamed  ill  the  jiossession  ol  the  .Spaniards  ever 

Cuba,  one  (jf  the  Spanish  West  India  Islands,  since  the  conqnest.    The  iiitrodnctioii  of  nep-oen 

and  the  larp.'st  of  tln^  jxronj).     Early  in  the  Kith  fi»r  slaves  was  gradual ;  and  towards  the  chw* 

centnry  it  was  a  conspicnons  ])oiiit  of  departure  of  the  ItUli  ceiiiiiry  monastic  institutions  and 

for  discoverers,  explorers,  and  coininei«»rs  of  the  a  delegate  of  tin*  Inquisition  were  introduci'd 

American  continent.    The  i.sbnid  WMsdisci)vered  there.     Cuba   has  experienced   revolts,  but  no 

by  (.Ndumbus  on  the 'ir^tli  of  October.  Ui^'-i,  when,  sncccssfnl  revtdution.     Siui-e  the  be^i  lining;  of 

it  is  iiclieved,  he  entered  a  bay  near  Nncvitas,  on  this  ct?ntury  there  has  been  much  diKcoiiteiit  <iu 

the  north  coast.    He  pive  it  the  name  of.Jnana,  the  island,  especially  amon^  the  Creole  pojtiiL'i- 

in  honor  of  rriinre  Juan,  <U'.J(din,  son  of  Isalxtlla.  tioii.     During  the   last  thirty  years  there  has 

Other  names  were  aftirrwards  given  to  it,  bnt  bet-n  manifested  a  strong  desire  among  a  pt»r- 

tliat  of  the  natises — Cnba — is  retained.     It  was  tion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  annex 

very  thickly  ])opnlated  by  a  ihx^ile  and  loving  (-nba  to  oiir  republic.     In  lf^4H,  Pre.sideiit  Tc'lk 

cop]»er-ci)l(ned  race,  who  were  right tnlly  (talhMl  anlhuri/ed  the  American  minister  at  Madrid  t4» 

by  them.selves  Tin*  (Jood.     \Vlu!n,  in  the  winter  otl'er  ^l(KJ,(Kin.()(Mi  Kkw  Cnba.  but  it  was  reject<'d. 

i»fir)(>J)-10,(>je«la  was  .•iailiiig  from  Central  Ainer-  S^on  after  that,  frnitle.'is  expc«litii»ns  from  tjur 

ica  t(»  Santo  Dniningi)  (see  (fjida)  with  some  of  slmres  to  create  a  ifvoliition  there  in  favor  of 

his  fiillowers,  his   vessel   was  stranded   on   the  Cuban  inde])«'ndence  have  occurre<l ;  and  in  the 

southern  shores  »>f  Cuba.     H(?  and  his  crew  snl-  snmmer  of  lfro4,  three  American  miiiistei>in  Eii- 

fereil  dreadfully  in  the  inoiaNM-s,  ami  more  than  rope  held  a  conference  at  Osteml,  in  lielgiuni, 

half  of  them  perished.     They  feared  the  natives,  and   issuetl   a  statement   (see  iMnni  Maui/ihUt) 

to  whose  piiUe<'ti(»n   pers<-eufed  ones  in  Santo  that  Cnba  ought  to  btOong  to  the  I'nited  State>. 

Domingo  h.'id   lied,  but   hunger  compelled  the  and  that,  in  case  the  slaves  of  Cuba  Khould  Ik* 

Spaniards  to  seek  for  tood  among  them.     These  enianci{)atc>d,  the   Cnited  States  ought  ti»  take 

sutleiing  Christ  iauM  were  tn'ated  most  kiinlly  by  Cuba  fnun  Spain  by  force;  and  John  .**^lideil,  of 

tin-  pagans,  and  through  their  good  otlices  OJe-  Louisiana,  oM'ered   a   rescdntion   in   tht?   United 

da  was  enabled  to  rea<h  .Jamaica,  then  s»;ttled  States  Senate,  in  the  session  of  lK)?^-.^)i),  to  place 

by  his  countrymen.     He  bad  built  a  chapel  iu  ?;:M).(MMMMM)  in  the  hands  t>f  President  lluchanan, 

Cuba,  and  over  its  altar-pieee  he  ]>laced  a  small  with  a  view  to  tin?  acipiisition  of  the  island.     A 

I'leiiiish  painting  of  the  Virgin,  and  taught  the  revolt  broke  out  in  l^^iJ^,  which  was  not  f|Uelled 

natives  to  worship  her  as  the  "  Motli«*r  of  (^<kI."  until  early  in  1^78,  at  which  time  nearly  ll^tMHKJ 

Then  <  )Je(la,  oil  reaching  Santo  Domingo,  told  his  soldiers  Innl  been  sent  from  Spain,  one  M.'VeutL 

eouiitrynieii  of  tint  abundance  of  }»reeious  metals  (»f  whom  had  died  or  tu^eii  killed. 

in  Cuba,  when  Die^o  Vela.N<|nez,  appointed  gov-        CuUum,  (ii:()ii(iK  \VA.siiiNtjT«»N.  wan  born  Feb. 

«'rm)r  <»f  Cuba   by   Hieyo  C«dnuibns,  went  with  iio,  l^lti,  and  gra<luated  at  West  l*oiiit  in  1?<K<, 

three  hundred  men  and  made  an  easy  coiuine-^t  entering  tin;  engineer  corps,  and  becoming  cap- 

of  it.   The  natives  ha<l  keptOJeda'sehapel  swejii  t:iiii    in   .July,  X^'^S.      He    was    made   major  iu 

clean,  made  v<»tive  otferings  to  the  \'iigin,  com- 1  Anv:ust,  I'^tU,  lieiitenaiit-cobnnd  in  March.  l.S.2<, 

]M>.sed  couplets  to  her,  and  sung  thtMu  with  airland    colonel,  March,  1HG7,  which   rank    in   the 

com)>animents  of  instrumental   music  as  they  rnite<l  States  Army  he  still  ludds.     ICeisoneof 

dance<l  in  tiie  Kiirroiinding  groves,  and  trieil  to  the  most  acctnnplished  and  useful  oflh'ci's of  eiigi- 

^^couvince  their  pious  conquerors  that  they  were  neers  in  the  Cnited  Stales  Army,  as  the  milita- 

^||Bllo\v-ChribtiunB,  but  iu  vaiu.     The  conquerors  ry  works  he  has  snxieriuteuded  thu  coubtructiou 
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of  attest.  From  1845  to  1848  he  was  instrnctor 
of  practical  engineering  iu  the  West  Point  Mil- 
itary Academy,  during  which  time  he  8i>ent  two 
years  in  Europe.  He  served  as  aide-de-camp 
to  General  Scott  in  1861,  and  iu  November  was 
made  brigadier  of  volunteers,  serving  on  the 
HtAflf  of  General  Halleck  in  1862,  and  accompa- 
nying him  to  Washington.  He  was  an  efficient 
member  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion (which  see),  superintendent  of  West  Point 
Academy  from  1864  to  1866,  and  in  1865  was  bre- 
veted msjor-general  in  the  United  States  Army. 
General  Cullum  has  published  several  books  ou 
military  affairs,  and  a  Biographical  Register  of  the 
Offictn  and  Graduates  of  West  Point, 

Culpepper  and  Arlington.  In  1673  King 
Charles  gave  to  two  of  his  profligate  courtiers, 
Lord  Col  pepper  and  the.  Earl  of  Arliugt-on,  *'  all 
the  domain  of  land  and  water  called  Virginia^ 
for  thirty  years.  A  commission  was  given  to 
Culpepper  as  governor  for  life,  to  take  effect 
whenever  Berkeley  (which  see)  should  vacate 
the  office.  Ho  purchased  the  interest  of  Arling- 
ton in  the  royal  grant.  Preferring  to  engage  in 
the  profligate  enjoyments  of  London  and  a  court 
life,  he  did  not  go  to  Virginia  until  1680,  or  three 
years  after  Berkeley  had  left  the  province.  His 
profligacy  and  rapacity  there  disgusted  the  peo- 
ple, and  discontent  rii>ened  into  open  insurrec- 
tion. By  the  king*s  order,  the  governor  caused 
several  of  the  insurgents,  who  were  men  of  in- 
fluence, to  be  hanged.  A  reign  of  terror,  mis- 
called tranquillity,  followed.  At  length  the 
king  himself  became  incensed  against  Culpep- 
per, revoked  his  grant  in  1684,  and  deprived 
him  of  office. 

Colpepper,  John,  was  sur\'^eyor-general  in  the 
Carol  in  as,  and  in  1678  headed  an  insuiTcction  in 
the  Albemarle  or  North  Colony  in  favor  of  pop- 
ular liberty.  Led  by  him,  the  people  deposed 
the  officers  appointed  by  the  proprietaries,  seized 
the  public  funds,  appointed  new  officers,  and  or- 
ganized a  new  government.  Sent  to  England 
to  effect  a  compromise,  Culpepper  was  indicted 
for  high-treason,  but  through  the  influcuce  of 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  he  was  accpiitted.  He 
retunie<l  to  the  Caroliuas,  and  iu  1680  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  city  of  Charleston. 

Colpepper,  Thomas  (Lord),  was  governor  of 
Virginia  from  1680  to  1683,  and  died  in  1719.  He 
was  one  of  the  parasites  of  Charles  II.,  to  whom 
the  territory  of  Virginia  was  granted.  From  co- 
grantees  in  1669,  he  purchased  the  domain  be- 
tween the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock  rivers. 
His  daughter,  La<ly  Fairfax,  inherited  his  es- 
tate. As  one  of  the  ConimiKHioners  for  Planta- 
tions (which  see),  he  was  deprived  of  his  office 
in  1683.  in  consequence  of  irregularities  in  rela- 
tion to  colonial  affairs. 

Comberland,  Duke  of.  At  the  opening  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War  (wliioh  see),  in  1754, 
the  Duke  of  Cum1>erland,  conmiander-in-chief 
of  the  British  Army,  was  intrusted  with  the 
direction  ^nd  conduct  of  American  affairs.  He 
was  fond  of  war,  and  crnel  and  sanguinary  in 
disposition.  He  was  thoroughly  brave,  and  am- 
UitioiiB  of  military  renown.    A  thorough  disci- 
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pliuarian,  he  never  forgave  neglect  in  the  ser- 
vice. The  duke  entered  heartily  into  the  war 
with  France,  but,  misunderstanding  the  char- 
acter and  temper  of  the  American  colonists,  he 
made  many  blunders  in  his  management  of  co- 
lonial affairs  at  that  crisis. 

Cumberland  Mountainfl,  Named  and  Pass- 
ed. In  1747,  Dr.  Thomas  Walker,  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Virginia,  penetrated  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, in  the  southwestern  portion  of  that  prov- 
ince, and  crossed  the  great  range  of  hills  that 
separates  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  from  the 
head-wa(ers  of  the  more  northerly  tributaries 
of  the  Ohio.  He  named  the  ridge  "  Cumberland 
Mountains,''  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, who  had  lately  gained  a  victory  over  the 
^' Young  Pretender"  at  the  battle  of  CuUoden. 
He  gave  the  same  name  to  one  of  the  rivers  that 
flowed  from  the  western  slopes  of  these  moun- 
tains. The  more  northerly  one  he  called  Loui- 
sa, but  it  retains  its  Indian  title,  Kain-tuck-ee' y 
giving  the  accent  ou  the  middle  syllable,  Ken- 
tuck'y.  So  the  fertile  regions  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  were  lirst  revealed  to  the  English. 

Cumberland  Road,  The.  (See  Internal  Im- 
provements,) 

Ciinninghani,  William,  a  brutal  provost- 
marshal  of  the  I^ritish  Army  iu  America,  in  the 
war  for  independence,  was  executed  iu  England 
for  forgery,  Aug.  10,  1791.  He  starved,  perse- 
cuted, and  murdered  American  prisoners  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  Of  such  captives  under  his 
care,  nearly  two  thousand  were  starved  to  death 
(whose  rsitions  he  sold),  and  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  were  privately  hung,  without 
trial,  to  gratify  his  brutal  appetite. 

Cnnningham'B  Raid.  During  the  winter 
of  1780-81,  William  Cunningham,  a  notorious 
Tory  leader,  under  orders  from  Colonel  Bal- 
four, at  Charleston,  led  one  hundred  and  fifty 
white  men  and  negroes  into  the  interior  of  South 
Carolina,  to  *^  distress  the  inhabitants.'^  On  his 
march  he  killed  every  person  he  met  whom  he 
suspected  of  being  friendly  to  the  United  States, 
and  burned  their  dwellings.  In  this  way  about 
fifty  persons  perished.  A  house  which  sheltered 
thirty -five  Americans,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Hayes,  was  fired  upon  because  the  iimiates  re- 
fused to  surrender  at  discretion.  At  length  the 
marauding  party  set  fire  to  the  house,  when  the 
garrison  capitulated.  An  agreement  was  made 
and  signed,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
Americans  should  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war 
until  exchanged.  No  sooner  had  they  given  up 
their  arms  than  Cunningham  hanged  Colonel 
Hayes  to  the  limb  of  a  tree.  In  like  manner 
his  second  in  rx)mmand  was  treated ;  and  with 
his  own  hand  Cunningham  slew  some  of  the 
other  prisoners,  and  requested  his  men  to  follow 
his  example.  These  facts  were  proven  Injfore  a 
judicial  tribunal.  The  name  of"  Bill  Cunning- 
ham "  became  a  cause  for  terror  over  large  dis- 
tricts in  South  Carolina. 

Curtin,  AxDREW  Gregg,  "  war-govenior"  of 
Pennsylvania,  born  at  Bellefonte,  Penn.,  April  28, 
1817,  was  an  active  lawyer  and  politician,  and 


goreniorof  liJB  natire  sUtonben  tlie  Civil  War 
bruke  out.  He  bail  been  Secretary  of  Stutufrum 
1855  to  l(i5e,  auil  8iiperint*ii<ii-'ut  (if  Common 
BtibuoU  in  IHCO.    Ho  wae  rt:-«lected  goveruor  iu 


18C:i,  niKl  was  m^nt  hj  Priijidcnt  Grout  aa  tn'tu- 
istur  to  KiiRgJa  in  1869. 

Cnitia,Gi:oi(GB  William,  bom  in  Provideuce, 
R.  1.,  Fub. m,  It^.  Uulil  his  twcnty-Hecnnd 
year  lie  tcah  en)pit(ed  in  acqiiiriiig  kuowledgo 
and  «kiU  fur  the  liltiriuy  vHreiT  be  baa  pursued. 
In  1846  lie  went  abniod,  and.  after  i»|)i.>»diii^  n 
year  in  Italy,  euletvd  tbn  University  of  Berlin, 
wbpre  bf  miw  tbu  nivnlutbnai'y  movements  of 
lifts.  Il«  B|ieDt  two  years  in  truvelliii);  in  En- 
rop«<,  E)t.vi>t,  and  Syria,  rutuniiuK  to  tlii>  United 
States  in  ItffiU,  in  which  year  lie  piibliabeil  Xih 
Xoten  tffn  Ilotni^JI.  He  Joined  tlie  editorial  HtnIT 
of  Ibe.Vew  Turk  TWbiinr.and  was  oiioof  tbeoriK- 
iiial  cditom  of /'Ntttam'a  iloHthlg.  lli;  wan  fur 
many  years  an  cliii|ueiit  and  snreesHfiil  lycciini 
l>>ctnrer,  and  is  Btill  (Iddll)  reKanled  as  miu  i>f 
tlie  tiioat  ac<vui|illabi-<l  iimtnra  iu  tbe  Uiiiti'd 
Sliites.  In  I8(i7  be  bpeamo  editor  of  Harprr't 
H'nkljf,  niiil  Ktill  liiilda  lliat  iHwitioii.  Iu  liis 
\Tnliii<;H  nnd  Hpeuclien  be  ban  been  an  eOi- 
cieiil  sii|>iimter  of  tb«  Heinililiciin  party  since 
its  «r(;iini»itiini,  anil  baa  eimlrilinteil  a  vast 
iiatnlHT  of  very  able  sbort  essays  tbroiiKl'  -/'<"'- 
pfT"*  Monthly,  iiillicdepartnientuf" The  Easy 
Chair."  In  IriTI  I'resident  (iraiit  appointed  Mr. 
Curtiti  i>iie  ofa  coininission  to  draw  up  rules  for 
the  K>j!;uIatio»  of  the  Civil  Si^rvice.  Ha  was 
oiio  of  the  nu-iuWrH  of  tbn  Cotisiitntiouiil  Coii- 
Tuntioii  of  tlin  Statu  of  New  York  in  IMiH,  in 
which  be  was  Chniniian  of  the  Cnnimitteo  on 
Edneation.  Since  IKI>4  lie  linM  bo'ii  one  of  tbe 
rcjtenis  of  tho  Univt'rsitv  of  tlie  State  of  New 
York. 

CuitiB,  Sa»i-ei.  Kyax.  honi  in  Obio,  Feb.  :i, 
IHJT;  died  at  Ciiiincit  Dliill's,  lo..  Dec.  tlTi,  ir>m. 
Gmdnntcd  at  West  Point  in  18:11,  and  the  fol- 
lowiii);  year  left  tbe  arniy  and  stnilieil  law ; 
served  niider  GeiiernI  Taylor  in  tbo  war  with 
Merico,  and  waa  Generol  Wool's  assistant  ad- 
jutant-general in  that  war.  He  was  for  a  n-|iile 
>T  of  Saltillo.  Ho  lieeame  a  member  of 
■  in  1B57,  retain iii|T  tbut  ixjHilion  niitil 
f  ud  WM  >  nember  of  tho  Peace  Congress 


(which  see).  In  May,  1361,  he  was  appt^lcd 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  «nd  m^ur-gea* 
oral  in  March,  18Bi.  Commanding  the  amy  ia 
Miasuuri,  he  gained  the   battle  of  Pea  Bidgs 


(which  see).  After  the  war  h«  waa  appointed 
United  States  Cominimioner  to  treat  with  In* 
diao  tribes — Sioux,  Cheyeunes,  and  othera. 

Cualiiug,  CALirit,  LL  D  was  bom  at  Sali*- 
bnry,  Mass..  Jan.  17, 1«00 ,  dici!  at  Newhnryport, 
Mass.,Jan.2.1f?79.  Rmdnalcd  at  Harvard  Ulii- 
vcreity  in  1(*17.  He  became  a  diltiiigniiilied 
lawyer,  in  which  profession  he  began  practice 
at  Ncwbiiryport,  Mass.  Mr.  Cnshing  servMl  ia 
the  State  Legislature,  and  was  in  Congress  from 
1«E>  to  1843,  as  a  Whig  reiircseiitiitlve,  when, 
with  Mr.  Tyler,  he  lierame  an  active  niember 
of  the  Deniocratio  party.  President  Tyler  sent 
him  as  Commissioner  to  China,  where,  in  VM, 


be  negotiated  an  important  treaty.  He  advo- 
cated tlio  )Kilioy  of  war  with  Ueiieo,  and  M  • 
reginuMit  to  the  field.  In  ld5.1  President  Kcne 
called  Mr.  Cusliing  to  bis  cabinet  as  Attoraey- 
general.  As  [ireeident  of  tho  Democratia  oon- 
venlion  at  Charleston  (1660),  he  took  part  with 
the  SeeesHionists.  In  1«66  bo  was  ono  of  thiee 
eoniniioHionprs  appointed  to  codify  tho  Uwi  of 
the  L'uited  Stalos. 


GUSHING  355  CUSTIS 

Cnaliiiig,  TnoMAS,  LLJ).,  -was  born  in  Bos-  Plymonth  Colony,  was  born  in  England  about 

ion  Miirch  24,  1725;    died  Feb.  28,  1788.     He  tbe  year  1580,  and  dietl  in  1625.     He  joined  the 

gradnateil  at  Hsirvanl  in  1744,  and  for  many  Society  of  the  **  Pilgrims''  in  Holland,  and  be- 

veatH  re])i-e8ente4l  his  native  city  in  the  General  came  very  active.     He  and  John  Carver  were 

Court,  of  which  body  he  became  si>eaker  in  1763,  appointed  agents  to  make  arrangements  for  the 

and  held  that  position  until  1774.     His  signa-  emigration  of  the  church  to  America,  and  he  wiis 

ture  was  aAixed,  during  all  that  time,  to  all  one  of  the  number  who  sailed  in  the  Speedwelly 

public  documents  of  the  province,  which  made  and  were  compelled  to  return  on  account  of  her 

liis  name  so  conspicuous  that,  in  his  pamphlet,  unseawortliinoss.     Mr.  Cushman  remained  with 

Tojra/tofi  no  Tyranny, Dr.  Johnson  said,*' One  ob-  those  who  did  not  go  in  the  Mayflower,     He 

Ject  of  the  Americans  is  said  to  be.  to  adoni  the  went  to  New  Plymouth  in  the  autumn  of  1621, 

bn>ws  of  Cushing  with  a  diadem."     Ho  was  a  taking  with  him  thirty-five  other  persons,  and 

member  of  the  first  and  second  Continental  there  delivered  the  charter  to   the  colonists. 

Congress;   was  commisnary- general  in   1775;  He  preached  the  first  sermon  by  an  onlained 

was  a  judge;  and  in  1779  was  elected  lienten-  minister  in  New  England  on  Dec.  12.     On  the 

ant-govemor  «»f  M.issachusetts,  which  office  he  following  day  he  sailed  for  England.    The  ves- 

held  until  his  death.  sel  and  cargo  were  captured  by  the  French,  and 

.    /^.i«4«»-nr„r,.«,  n    jj  a  -KT  i    -^  plundered  of  everything,  and  Cushmau  was  de- 

Caalimg,  William  B.,  U.  S.  Navy,  was  bom  i  .     ,  .  ,    "^     ^i     i.^       u         *     r^    i :« 

««  Av:««^    :^  -w       04    ilitn     a-   i  •     iir    u-  tamed  two  weeks  ou  the  I?  reuch  coast.     On  nis 
in  Wisconsin,  Nov.  24,  1842;  died  in  Washing-       .         *     t       i       i  1 1-  i    ^  i  •  :. 

♦^«   T\  r«    r*««  t-  liw-i      II        *       1  *i  retuni  to  London  he  published  his  sermon  in 

ton,  1>.  C.,  Dec.  1/,  1874.     He  entered  the  navy  ,.,       x^     \      i  r^    *%.    i^-        j  ?»  ^  c  in^^^ 

•     iofLt  ™:  .^11  A   I  •     lari  New  England  On /AeAjw  and />aHoero/6e//-/orf, 

in  1857,  resigned,  and  was  reappointed  in  1861.        ,    ,    **       .  i.    •    i-     .•        r.i        i     :«i 

\i^  ^  ^Je ,1 ^^  1  •»    .         1    II    r  1  and  also  an  eloquent  vindication  of  the  colonial 

He  i)erformed  exploits  remarkable  for  coolness       ^        .         ti  i  .  i  ^         • 

•«.i  »....^  .^  .1...:.  «  +1  *i  *      *  1 1  enterprise.     He  ma^le  a  strong  api>eal  for  inis- 

and  courage  during  the  war,  the  most  notable  .       '      ,  ^  x    .i      a        •        t    i-  xm^ 

of  which  was  the  destruction  of  the  Confederate 


ram  Albemarle^  at  Plymouth,  N.  C.  (See  Albe- 
marle.)  For  this  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  Congress.  In  1868-69  he  commanded  (as 
lieutenant-commander)  the  steamer  Maumee,  in 
the  Asiatic  squadron. 


sions  to  be  sent  tt)  the  American  Indians.  Mr. 
Cushman  continued  the  agent  of  the  Plymouth 
Cohmy  in  London  until  his  death. 

Custer,  Geoim;e  A.,  was  born  at  New  Rnm- 
ley,  O.,  Dec.  5, 1839;  was  killed  by  Indians  June 
25, 1876.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1861, 
and  wiis  an  active  and  daring  cavalry  officer 


CuahiiiR  William,  LL.D.,  born  at  Scitiiate,   during  the  Civil  War,  distinguishing  himself  on 
Mass.,  March  1,  1732;  died  there,  Sept.  13, 1810.    ^         occasions.     He  never  1 


Gniduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1751.     He 
Btudied  law,  became  eminent  in  his  profession, 


many  occasions.     He  never  lost  a  gun  nor  a 
color.     In  Jnne,  1863,  he  was  made  biigailier- 
general  of  vol uii teem,  and  was  breveted  major- 
He  was  particularly  distin- 
battles  immediately  preceding 

.      . ^.    of  Lee   at  Appomattox  Court- 

chief-justice  of  that  court.     Under  the  Mas-    ^^^^^      j^^.  ...^^  exceptionally  fortnnate  in  his 

!I^  "f^!!f.5!!r^^^/J"Il?.\".^..V^.^  ?iV^'**  VV'^*^?   military  career  during  the  Civil  War,  and  was 
"'^       *  .- -*--*^ ^  ,|ie  Seventh  cavalry 

t  of  major-general 
)r  services  ending 

... „  ., ..fterwards  commanded 

sor  of  Jay,  l.iit  he  declined  it.  He  administered  expeditions  against  the  Indians  in  the  far  West, 
the  oath  ot  office  to  Washington  in  his  second  j,,  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  of  General  Custer  was  erected 
inauguration.  ^^  ^V^^  p^i^^t^ 


Cuflhman,  Charlotte  SArxDERS,  an  eminent 


CoBter'B  Raid.     General  Custer,  with  fifteen 


actress,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mas,s.,  July  23, 1816;  :  hundred  cavalry,  crossed  the  Rapid  Anna  (Feb. 
died  there,  Feb.  18,  1876.  At  the  age  of  nine-  27, 1864)  for  the'purpcwe  chiefly  of  diverting  the 
teen  years  she  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  attention  of  the  Confederates  from  Kilpatrick's 
stage,  at  theTremontTheatre,  Boston,  a**  a  singer,    raid  (which  setO-    Custer  flanked  Lee's  army  on 


the  pecuniary  misfortunes  of  her  father  render 


the  west,  and  pushed  on  to  within  four  miles  of 


iiig  it  necessary  for  her  to  assist  in  the  support  Charlottesville,  where  he  was  checked  by  a  sn- 
of  the  family.  She  waa  soon  engaged  to  sing  in  ■  perior  Confederate  force  with  a  battery.  Turn- 
English  opera  in  New  Orleans,  but  almost  im-  ing  northward,  Custer  had  several  skirmiHhes, 
mediately  after  her  arrival  there  her  voice  fail-  and  then  returned  to  camp,  followed  by  a  large 
e«i.    She  then  became  an  actress,  making  her   number  of  refugees  from  slavery. 

flret  api»earance,  as  Lady  Macbeth,  with  great  \  -;«-«.  Ofhrpv  WAmiivrrov  Parkf  adont- 
snecess.  From  that  time  forward  her  profes- 1  C««tl^  Georgk  AA  asiiington  1  AKKE,artopt- 
sional  life  was  a  constant  success,  her  hist  ap-  ;  ^'}  ^^}\f  Oeneral  Washington  was  born  April 
pearance  on  the  stage  being  in  1871.    For  son^  '  f^  1^8   ;   died   a     ArhngtonH<,use    opposite 

time  she  gave  choice  dramatic  readings.     In  so-  ,  ?:::!'?*^^rJl.\?l^W..^u!:i^^^^^^^  "*i  J.^„! 

cial  life  she  held 

•cter  was  marked 

•he  honored  the  profes«..,..  „*,»*..,  o..«  ,,«o  v^mm-    ,,«^,.  i  •    ^  .i  •  i     i  *    ttt    i  • 

pelled  to  embraci  by  the  force  of  circumstances,     ""l)  ''«•  '"».''«■;  «»«  «'<l«-<Je-«»"'l'  to  W  a«h  ng- 

'  ^  jton;  was  wized  with  camp-fever;  retired  to 

Cualunaii,  Robert,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  i  Eltham,  and  there  died  before  Washington  (who 


CUSTOM-UOrsE  3.- 

liotiU-npil  tliiltiiT  iiiitiiixliali'ly  aftrr  t1i<^  surrou-  i 
ik-T)  viiiilil  rr.iirh  liiti  betlsiilf.  WualiiiifC'""  n'' 
lerwHrdN  luloptitl  bid  twu  uhiMruii  —  Kli'iiimrl 
Purkn  auil  Guiirjjii-  WuHhiiijiluii  I'urkii  CuhIIh  — 
iiH  hiH  own.  Tlii-ir  varly  Ihhihi  whs  at  Mniiiii 
Vvmiin.  Cli'«rf!>'  wua  wiiu-atiHl  \vunly  at  l>riiic<- 
t(iii,uiiil  wuH  ri};lil('i.'ii  yi-iini  <>t'iiK«  at  the  tiiiiL' 
"f  WHuliiiiKliiii's  ili-iii1i,  will)  iiiutlv  liiiii  iin  axvc- ' 
utiir  of  liiH  nitl  ami  left  liini  n  liitiiilsiiuic  i-h- 
late,  on  wliicli  lie  liveil,  iiiilil  hit>  di-utli,  ill  lit- 
erary, iirtiiirir.niiil  iiKni'itliiirul  imntiiitH.  IiiIiU 
(Hirly  ila.\ii  Mr.CiiHtJH  wnH  an  <-l(>i[iii-jit  H]H.'iikur; 
anil  ill  liiM  littiT  yi-urs  lio  iinHliiixil  a  Hrrim  of 
liintiirieul  |iii'tiiTi«,  valiialiie,  not  an  wiii'kn  of 
art,  but  t'lir  lbt>  trutbfiiliwHH  <>f  tin;  nisliimi'  ami 
isiniimifiil  lit' till-  Holilicnt  ili-liiiciilcd  in  llii'ii). 
Hid  I'mamt!  nimlUvtioim  <>/  UiiMui/loa  n  rrt-  ar- 
raiiK^  aiKl  flilly  aimolnK-il  by  IIi-iimiii  .1.  1.i>h- 
*\ug.  aiid  (111 bl in] nil  ill  Ir^'ril,  nitli  :l  itiitiioir  bv 
liix  iluiiciilvr,  Mm.  liobt-n  K.  Iav. 

Ciutoin- house,  A,  vtim  llrxt  ratiiliiiKlii'il  at 
C'1iurl<'HI>m.S.L'.,fiirtiici'iiriirc<.'iiintit  iirHiuai-I 


oftra 
ub> 


u-lui 


Th<- 


lilt!  way  uflliv  uiifon^i-iiieiit  uf  Iliwc 


6  DAGGETT 

nvt.v.     Tliny  were  a«  obstiuate  as  tboae  of  llu- 

Ctutom-luMM^  FiR-sT  IN'  Nrw  Knglaxii.vu 
pHtubliHiiMl  ill  DtiHtun  iu  ltM>,  with  KdwanI  Riu- 
iliilpli  OH  (;oniniiH!jioiifr.  HIh  authurity  nai  >a 
IHTiH'iIi'il  by  tllf  I'n'Utioii,  by  the  Gviieral  Cunrt. 
(if  a  oluiiiul  usvai  olHco.      (See  Sandolj^,  £i<- 

Cntler,  Maxameii,  I.L.P.,  was  bom  at  KiU 
litiKlv,  <'i>iiii-,  Mnv  »,  Uii ;  died  at  HamiltMi. 
Mans.,  Jnly  3H,  la^t.  Ho  gnuliiatMl  at  Vi.l.'  C»l- 
]i')!i>  ill  IT<Ki;  Hliii1i«i)  th(»>l«(Cy  >  was  onliiiiiedin 
ITT  I ;  u'lM  acbaplaiii  of  a  ref;inient  iu  ilir  »miy 
ililTTiS;  lHValm>aii  cicclleiit  botaiiitit;  niKl^jtc 
tbv  Hret  Hcii-ntilic  ilmcriiition  of  the  jilaiira  uf 
Nvw  tliitjbiiiil.  Ah  ngf'iit  fur  the  Otiiit  t'oTiijiaiiT 
in  IT'^.  he  iHiu^iit  uiic  million  Gvc  hiiiiilml 
Iliiinnanil  iicn'H  of  land  nortliweKt  nf  tWUM.% 
Hiiil  Ktitrli'd  tlin  tlrst  cimipaiiy  of  emiRrautu  » 
ili;it  iTKioii.  Willi  fuiindt'd  the  town  of  Miirii-iT» 
iLiA[iril,  ITKT.  Iletravclleil  tUith«c  in  a"iMilky' 
(a  twij-wlii-i'lwl.  iine-ceated  cnrrinRi'),  stvm  hrn- 
dtLiI  und  Itfly  miles,  in  twcnty-iiiiiH  <lay>.  Uc 
wan  a  lui'iiilier  uf  Congress  fruin  ItjOO  tu  1^. 


DabUm,  Clai'iik,  a  Froiirli  Ji-i 
wholalion'd  in  Ciinniln,  Ni<w  Yink,  anil  iu  lliu 
jiresi-nt  Mlali'Hof  JlitbiKan  and  VViHi-otmin.  He 
waH  biini  ill  IliH,  uiid  dii-d  in  (jiiebi-i-.  iiri-pt.  Uil, 
1(197.  IIu  li'itaii  a  mission  at-  <liiiiiiilii;;.i,  in  \i'w 
York,  iu  1tKw,and  in  imil  In-  «:t  onl  b.r  Iluil- 
Miua  Itiiy  l>y  li.nd.  lb-  iiTOoiLiimiii.-.l  Miin|ii.>tlc 
(wliii-h  Hpc)  ti)  Liikc  SiiiH-nor  in  llH'iH,  und  i-M-Ai- 
liabed  thi-  iniKsion  at.  tli.<  t'lillx  ot'St.  Mnrv;  aUo 
<mn  anions  Iin-  Fox  tribo  xf  Inrliaiix.  In  lliTO 
be  biiciiniis  siiiKrior  of  tlii!  (':iii:idji  Ji'^nil  iius- 
hIoiin,  and  |in-|)iiTiit  lliu  llilnliaun  coiiiiTiiiii;; 
Xew  I'ranfC  for  UiTl-7u*,  wbicli  \vii«  |>riiii<'>l  In 
New  York  iu  Iflll ;  also  lliat  liir  liiTr.,     An  iir- 


.I'Miir 

\t\\i-r  vv:n  iMlil.'il 

Dacrea.  .l.\Mt> 

lllslallK'i- w:i'<  :i 

Vnml.l  ,.x\   l,i.ki- 


ciyoll 


iHUisti'il  tbit  ]|<:  wiinld  "Ki-nd  tint  l-miHliUilii-i 
])ilvv.b>iiirn'MbH-ki-r"wli('ILlit'Kbiinldl>oM>l' 
iinaie  nh  to  ni>-i-t  lu'r.     ^Iic  lind  i-Auiii'd  liim 


Conn., Xor.»,  17S0.  He Rrndnateil  nt  YiiK- CI- 
li'Ki-in  lT4r<.  wnKunlaini4l|>aslor<>fnl*r('s1jyii:rinii 
rliiiiTb  lit  Sniitliliiwn,  Liin^t  Iflliind.iii  IT.'d.and 
ill  17.Vi  was  rliosen  iifof,'s«or  of  divinity  at  YaK 
which  pi'siiion  hflii'lil  nntil  bin  death.  In  ITlW. 
on  till!  ii'KiKiiiitlon  of  I'n^diilent  Clnp,  he  vu 
rliiiseii  ])n'sicli'nt  of  t  lie  college  j>n>  tmimrr,  iiid 
olliviiitiil  in  tliat  caiuicity  more  tbnii  a  vear. 
11.1  wiiM  an  iii-livi.  iiatriot  wlii-n  the  Wiir  of  tlw 


'•>■<.     Vi.'<:-iiiliiiii 

1  Diioren  dii 

t  in   Ki 

■,■,  4.  1IN.J. 

Daggett.  \ai-[it 

■;li,  iliiss..  S'i<l. 

,l7'i7;  dif.1 

1  ill  Al 
t  X.:w  1 

;   and  wlieu  the  Brilifb 

llavifii,  iu  1779,  he  took  l>art  in 

Hindu  by  the  ciliKens  and  sur- 

;  tiiiliiiu.     Dr.  Daggett  vtae  mado  ■ 
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prisoner,  aod  the  Mvere  treatment  to  nliicb  be 
was  Biilijected  so  alinttereit  hie  coosiitution  tbai 
be  npver  recovered  bis  bealtb.  After  tbe  fa- 
nionH  "  Dark  Day"  (wbicb  see),  is  17dO,  be  pub- 
liahetl  an  account  of  it. 

Datalgren,  John  A.,  U.  S.  Navy,  iras  bom  in 
PliiUili'lpbia  ill  November,  1609;  died  in  Waeb- 
ingtoy,  D.  C,  July  13, 1870,  Be  entered  tbe 
navy  in  I82C,  and  ivaa  made  rear-admiml  iu 
\SSi.    He  was  tbe  inventor  of  the  Dahlgren 


fcnn.  irbich  he  perfi.'ctpd  at  tlio  nnvy-yard  at 
Wasliiufctiiii,  and  in  1^)62  he  was  made  Chief 
of  the  linrcan  uf  Onlimiice.  In  Jnly,  1H63,  he 
took  command  of  the  South  Atlnnlio  dqiiod- 
ron,  and,  with  the  land-forces  of  General  Gill- 
more,  captnred  Horris  Island  and  Fort  WnR- 
ner,  and  rvdnced  Fort  Siiuiler  to  a  brnii  uf 
miua.  He  conducted  a  siiccexHriil  ex|>edi1iun 
U|i  tbe  St.  John's  River,  iu  Florida,  in  1864, 
and  co-operated  witb  General  Sliemian  iu  tiie 
capture  uf  Savannah.  After,  the  livacnation 
of  Charleston  (which  see)  he  moved  hia  ves- 
sels lip  to  that  city.  Admiral  Dnh1){ren,  t>e- 
sidrs  being  the  inventor  of  n  cnniiiiii,  intro- 
daccd  into  the  navy  the  highly  eslcemeil  light 

Dakota  originally  formed  a  part  of  Minnesota 
Territory.  It  was  a  portion  of  Ibc  grciit  Lonin- 
iatia  purchase  in  1803.  The  Nebraska  Territory 
was  formed  in  1K>4,  and  comprised  a  part  of 
what  is  now  Dakota.  The  latter  territory  was 
organised  by  act  of  Cotigress,  approved  March 
S,  VKl,  and  included  tbe  present  territories  of 
Houlana  and  Washington  (which  see).  In  1863 
a  part  of  the  territory  was  iiicliuled  in  Idaho, 
of  which  the  northeastern  part  was  organized 
as  Uuntaiia  in  1^64,  and  the  soiitheni  part  was 
transferred  to  Dakota.  In  186r!  a  large  an>a 
was  taken  from  Dakota  to  fi<nii  Wyoming  Ter- 
ritory (which  see).  The  first  ]>ermanent  si'tlle- 
hients  of  Enropeans  in  Dakota  were  made  in 
18a9,  in  nliat  are  now  Clay,  ITninn,  and  Ynnk- 
fm  connlies.  Tlie  tirst  Legislature  (Mnvi>ued 
March  17,  1863.  Emigration  was  limited  initil 
1866)  when  settlers  began  to  flock  in,  and  popii- 
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lation  has  rapidly  increased.  Yankton,  situ- 
ated on  the  lea  bank  of  the  Missonri  River,  is  its 
capital.  The  mineral  resources  already  devel- 
oped indicate  that  Dakota  is  a  territory  rich  in 
these  products,  and  its  agricnltiiral  lesooroes 
are  very  great. 

Dokotas^  or  Sloox.  Tbis  is  a  large  and  pow- 
erful trilw  of  Indians,  who  were  found  by  the 
French,  in  1640,  near  the  head-waters  of  tbe  Mis- 
sissippi River.  The  Algonquins  called  them  Na- 
dOKTsnoiu,  whence  they  came  to  be  called  Sioiix, 
and  they  n-ere  also  called  by  the  collective  name 
of  Dakotae.  The;  occupied  the  vastdomain  ex- 
tending fnim  the  Arkansas  River,  in  the  south, 
to  tbe  western  tribotary  of  Lake  Winuipeg  in 
the  north,  and  westward  to  the  eastern  slopes 
of  tbe  Rocky  Mountains.  They  have  been  class- 
ed into  four  grand  ilivisions — namely,  the  Win- 
nebagoes,  whu  inhabited  tbe  country  between 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi,  among  the 
Algonqnins;  the  Assinniboins.  or  Sioux  proper 
(tbe  most  northerly  of  the  nation) ;  the  Minna- 
teree  group,  in  Minnesota,  and  tbe  Southern 
Sioux,  who  dwelt  in  the  country  between  tbe 
Arkansas  aud  Platte  rivcra,  and  whose  hnnt- 
iiig-groiiniU  extended  to  the  Rocky  Monnt^ains. 
(See  nlniiebagoet,  A$iHniiiMni,  Minnateitet,  and 
SoHlha-n  Siom.)  Iu  1679  Jeau  Duiutb,  a  French 
officer,  set  up  the  Gallic  standard  among  them 
near  Ijike  St.  Peter,  and  the  nest  year  be  res- 
cued from  them  Father  Hennepin,  who  first  ex- 
plored tlie  Upper  Mississippi.  The  French  took 
formal  possession  of  the  country  in  1645,  wbeu 
tboy  were  divided  into  seven  eastern  and  nine 
western  trilies.  In  wars  witb  the  French  and 
other  Indians,  they  were  pushed  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and,  driving  ofi*  the  inbahitants  uf  the 
butlalo  plains,  took  iHissessiiui.  Others  remain- 
ed on  tbe  shores  uf  tbe  St.  Peter.  Some  of  them 
wandered  into  the  plains  uf  Missouri,  and  there 
Joined  the  Southern  Sioux.  In  tbe  War  of  1613 
the  Dakotas  took  sides  with  the  British.  In 
\SSi  the  iK>pulaIion  of  tbe  two  divisious  of  tbe 
Dakotas  was  estimated  at  nearly  tbiiteen  thou- 
sand. In  1637  they  ceded  to  the  United  States 
all  tbeir  lands  east  of  tbe  Mississippi,  and  in 
16.'il  they  ceded  tbirty-tlve  million  acres  west 
of  tbe  MisHisaippi  for  $3,000,000.  The  neglect 
of  the  government  In  caiTy  out  all  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaties  foi  tbcKO  cessions  caused 
nini'h  hitter  ferliiig,  and  a  series  of  bustililies 
by  some  of  the  Siuiix  ensued ;  but  after  being 
defeated  by  General  Iluniey,  iu  1^5,  a  treaty 
of  iHutce  was  conclude*!.  Enraged  by  the  fiiil- 
nro  of  the  government  to  perform  its  part  of  tbe 
bargain  and  tlie  fhiiiils  ))i'acliHeil  ujion  them, 
there  was  a  generul  uprising  of  the  I'p|>er  Sioux, 
or  Dakotas,  in  1^63.  ami  neiiily  a  tlionsaud  set- 
tlers were  killed.  Tlie  Lower  Sionx, of  Tbe  plains, 
alw)  lieeiiiiie  hostile,  but  all  weru  finally  suhdueil. 
Full  one  thousand  were  helil  captive,  and  thir- 
ty-nine weni  banged.  Many  lianils  tleil  into 
Dakota  Territory,  and  the  streuglh  of  tbe  na- 
tion was  greatly  reduced.  The  most  guilty 
hands  fled  into  tbe  British  domiiiicms,  white 
others,  from  lime  to  time,  have  attacked  sellle- 
nients  and  meiiuceil  forts.  Loosely  made  trea- 
ties were  violated  on  both  sides.    By  one  uf  these 
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•ecretary,  and  retnnied  in  1814,  when  he  assist- 
ed his  fait  her  in  the  Treasury  Department.  In 
1&2S  he  was  Mayor  of  Philadelphia;  United 
States  Senator  from  ISS2  to  1833,  and  declined 
a  re-election.  lie  was  anihassador  to  Knssia 
from  ISn'  to  1839,  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  Stat^js  from  1845  to  1849.  From  la'ie  t4) 
1861  he  was  American  minister  in  London.  Mr. 
Dallas  was  an  able  lawyer  and  statesman. 

Dana,  Francis,  LL.D.,  was  lK)rn  at  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  June  13,1743;  died  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  April  25, 1811.  Graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1762.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1767; 
was  an  active  patriot ;  a  delegate  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  in  1774 ;  went  to  England  in 
1775  with  contidential  Iett4.»r8  to  Franklin;  was 
a  menil»er  of  the  Executive  Council  from  1776 
to  17H0;  memlier  of  the  Continental  Congress 
from  1776  to  1778.  and  again  in  1784 ;  member 
of  the  I)<»ard  of  War.  Nov.  17, 1777 ;  and  was  at 
the  head  of  a  conmiittee  charged  with  the  en- 
tire reorganization  of  the  army.  (See  Committee 
of  Congress  at  Valley  Forge.)  When  Mr.  Adams 
went  on  an  embassy  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  Mr. 
Dana  was  secretary  of  the  legation.  At  Paris, 
early  in  1781,  he  received  the  appointment  from 
Congress  of  miniHter  to  Russia,  clothed  with 
])Ower  to  make  the  accession  of  the  United 
States  to  the  "Armed  Neutrality"  (which  see). 
He  resided  two  years  at  St.  Pi'tersbnrg,  and  re- 
tnmed  to  lierlin  in  1783.  He  was  again  in  Con- 
gress in  the  spring  of  1784,  and  the  next  year 
WiiS  made  a  juHtice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massac huNetts.  In  1791  he  wa8  appointed  chief- 
Jnstice  of  Miissachnsetts,  which  poKition  he  held 
fifteen  years,  keeping  aloof  from  political  life, 
except  in  1792  and  1806,  when  he  was  j>residen- 
tial  elector.  He  retired  ii*om  the  bench  and 
pablic  life  in  1806. 

Dana,  Jamks  Dwigiit.  LL.D.,  bom  at  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  12, 1813.  Graduated  at  Yale  C(dlege 
iu  1>J33.  He  went  to  the  Mediterranean  in  tlie 
Dflatrare  as  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  Navy,  and  was  mineralogist  and  geol- 
ogist of  Wilkes's  exploring  expedition,  1838-42. 
(See  South  Sea  Exploring  Kxpi'dition.)  For  thir- 
teen years  afterwards  Mr.  Dana  was  engage<l 
preparing  the  reports  of  this  expedition  and 
other  scientitic  labors.  These  rept»rts  were  pub- 
lished by  the  government,  with  atlas*»s  of  draw- 
ings mailo  by  Mr.  I)ana*s  own  hand.  He  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  Sillinian  Professor  of 
Natural  History  and  Geology  in  Yale  College  in 
1850,  and  entered  ni)on  his  duties  in  1855,  a  po- 
sition which  he  yet  (1880)  retains;  and  has  for 
many  years  been  associat^'d  with  liis  brother-in- 
law,  Bei:Jamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  in  the  editing  and 
publishing  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Art,  founded  by  the  elder  Silliman  in  1819.  Pro- 
fessor Dana  has  contributed  much  to  scientitic 
journals,  and  is  a  member  of  many  learned  so- 
cieties at  home  and  abroad.  In  1872  the  Wol- 
laston  gold  medal,  in  charge  of  the  I^ndon  Geo- 
logical Society,  was  conferred  ux>ou  him. 

Dana,  Napoleon  Jackson  Tecumseii,  was 
bom  Id  Fort  Sullivan,  Eastport,  Me.,  April  10, 


1822,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842.  He 
served  in  the  war  with  Mexico ;  resigned  in 
1855 ;  and  in  October,  1861,  became  colonel  of 
the  First  Minnesota  regiment  of  volunteers. 
He  was  in  the  battle  at  Ball's  Bluft'  (which 
see) ;  was  made  brigadier-general  early  in  1862; 
was  active  throughout  the  whole  campaign  on 
the  Peninsula,  participating  in  all  the  battles; 
and  at  Antietam  commanded  a  brigade,  and 
was  wonnded.  A  few  weeks  later  he  was  made 
major-general  of  volunteers ;  was  with  the  Army 
of  the  Gulf  in  1863;  commanded  the  Thirteenth 
Army  Corps  a  while ;  and  had  charge  of  the 
District  of  Vicksbnrg  and  West  Tennessee  in 
18G4.  From  Decern  Iwr,  1864,  to  May,  1865,  he 
was  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Dana,  Richard  IIenrt,  poet  and  essayist, 
was  bom  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  15,  1787 ; 
died  in  Boston,  Feb.  2, 1879.  He  chose  the  pro- 
fession of  law,  but  Uis  tast^is  led  him  into  lit* 
erary  pursuits.  In  1814  he  and  others  (the 
"North  American  Club*')  founded  the  Noi'th 
American  UevieWy  yet  (1880)  pnbliHhed,  of  which 
he  was  sole  conductor  for  a  while.  He  closed 
bis  connection  with  it  in  1820.  It  was  while 
Daua  was  editor  of  the  Review  that  Bryant's 
Thanatopsis  was  published  in  its  pages,  the  au- 
thor being  then  unknown.  In  1821  the  first 
volume  of  The  Idle  Man  waS  published.  It  was 
uuprotitable,  and  Mr.  Dana  dro))ped  it.  In  it 
he  published  stories  and  essjiys  from  his  own  pen. 
In  the  same  year  he  contributed  to  the  New 
York  Ilerieic  (then  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Br>'- 
ant )  his  lii-st  poem  of  much  pretension,  2'he 
Dying  liaren.  In  1827  his  most  celebrated 
poetical  production,  The  Buccaneer,  was  pnb- 
liHhed, with  some  minor  poems.  Of  that  pro- 
duction W^ilson,  of  lilackwood's  Magazine^  wrote, 
"It  is  by  far  the  most  poweiiul  and  original  of 
American  poetical  coiUpositions.*'  Mr.  Dana's 
writings  were  always  marked  by  great  delicacy 
and  grace  and  strong  individuality.  Among 
his  most  valuable  prose  compositions  were  a 
series  of  lectures  nimn  Shakespeare,  ten  in  num- 
ber, delivered  in  the  winter  of  18.39-40  in  the 
cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 
After  1833  Mr.  Dana  wrote  but  little,  though  his 
life  was  extended  about  forty-five  years  longer. 

Danbury,  Destruction  of.  Governor  Tryon 
was  one  of  the  most  malignant  foes  of  the  Amer- 
ican patriots.  He  delighted,  apparently,  in  con- 
spicuously cruel  acts;  and  when  anything  of 
tliat  nature  was  to  be  done  he  was  employed  to 
do  it  by  the  more  resjK'ctable  British  officers. 
Ho  was  chosen  to  lead  a  marauding  expedition 
into  Connecticut  from  New  York  in  the  spring 
of  1777.  At  the  head  of  two  thousand  men,  he 
left  that  city  (April  23),  and  landed  at  Compo, 
between  Norwalk  and  Fairfield,  two  days  later. 
They  pushed  on  towards  Danbury,  an  iuland 
town,  where  the  Americans  had  gathered  a 
large  quantity  of  provisions  for  the  army.  The 
marauders  readied  the  town  unmolested  (.\pril 
25)  by  some  militia  that  had  retii-eil,  and,  not 
contented  with  destroying  a  large  (piantity  of 
stores  gathered  there,  they  laid  eighteen  hous.'s 
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in  the  village  in  ashes  and  cruelly  treated  some  were  prepared  to  march  from  Connect  tent  al 

of  the  iuhubitants.      General  Silliman,  of  the  the  first  notice.     The  old  forts  on  the  sea-coui 

Connecticut  militia,  was  at  his  home  in  Fair-  were  strengthened,  and  great   anxiety  every 

field  wh<Mi  the  enemy  landed.     Ho  inimediat4.4y  where  prevailed.     This  was  relieved  when  in- 

Kent  out  expresses  to  alarm  the  country  and  cull  t«lligence  came  of  diHasters  to  the  French  fleet 

the  militia  to  the  field.     The  call  wiis  nobly  re-  as  they  approached  the  American  coast.     In 

sponded  to.     Hearing  of  this  gathering  from  a  terrible  gale  several  shifts  were  wrecked;  thi--t 

Tory  scout,  Tryon  made  a  hasty  retreat  by  way  expected  junction  with  some  vessels  from  Santcr. 

of  Kidgeficld, near  which  place  he  was  confront-  Domingo  had  failed;  a  (testilent  fever  amon^K 

ed  by  the  militia  under  Generals  Wooster,  Ar-  the  French  land-troops  had  carried  off  many: 

nold,  and  Silliman.     A  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  and  intercepted  letters,  opened  in  a  council  o 

in  which  Wooster  was  killed,  and  Arnold  had  a  war  on  tbe  admiral's  ship,  which  indicated  th 

nanxjw  escape  from  capture,  after  his  horse  had  speedy  arrival  of  an  English  fleet,  caused  a  di  __ 

l)oen  shot  under  him.     For  his  gallantry  on  vision  among  the  ofllcers.     Mortified  by  the  re-  - 

that  occuvsion  the  Congress  prewMited  him  witli  suit  of  his  great  expedition,  D'Anville  died  sud^  - 

a  horse  rit^hly  caparisoned.     Tryon  spent  the  dtMily,  eitlier  by  apoplexy,  brought  on  by  anxft- 

niglit  in   the  neighborhood   for  his   troops  to  ety  and  mortification,  or  by  self -admin  isterecf 

rest,  and  early  the  next  morning  ho  hurried  to  poison.     His  successor,  D'Estournelle,  proposed 

his  ships,  terribly  smitten  on  the  way  by  the  to  abandon  the  expedition.    The  rejection  of  Iii« 

gathering  militia,  and  at  the  landing  by  can-  proposition  so  agitated  him  that  a  fever  w:is 

non-shot  directed  by  Licut(Miant- colonel  Os-  brought   on,  and,  in   delirium,  he   fell   on   liid 

wahl.     They  escaped  capture  only  through  the  sword.     The  remains  of  the  shattered  fleet  pn)- 

gallant  services  of  some  marines  led  by  General  ceeded  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Annapolis, 

Erskine.     About  sunset  the  fieet  departed,  the  but  when  ott"  Cajie  Sable  (Oct.  13)  another  vii»- 

hritish  having  h)st  about  three  hundred  men,  lent  tempest  scattered  them,  and  they  retunied 

iii<lu<lii)g  j)risoner8, during  the  invasion.     The  singly  to  France.     They  had  buried  two  thou* 

Americans  lost  about  one  hundred  men.     The  sand  four  hundred  men  in  American  soil, 
private  h)sses  of  property  at  Danbury  amounted        Dare,  Virginia.     In  ir)87  John  White  went 

to  about  eighty  thousand  dollars.  to  Roanoke  I.^Innd  as  governor  of  an  agricult- 

TN         X'  TT  i^  1  i.  T        •  1  ural  colony  sent  out  bv  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.    He 

Dane,  Nathan,  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Ipswich,  *        •   i  i      i-  •     i        «"if 

MaHs,l)..c-.-^,  1752:  <Uo<l  at  IJoverlv.  Fel..  15  ";'"  »"-7;r»""l  ^y  '!'»  8«l.-.u.la^v  Wjlliau. 

-  ..,r       II  1     ^       r  Ti         *i  •     1— -J  Dare,  and  his  voung  wife.     It  was  intended  to 

1H.«».     He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  l/^ri.      ,      /  ^,  i*        "  ..  •   i      i   i    *  «-u-^ 

4        ,,     ,  *^,         •   .1       .•  1  1         £•  plant   the  colony  on  the   mainland,  but  White 

An  able  lawyer  and  an  influential  member  of  '       ^       r    *i      li        m         i        m         i     r       i 

^,  /,*^r  ^o\  1  i.1      i-  *•  *i  went  no  farther  than  Roanoke.    There  he  found 

Congress  (uw>-c?8),  he  was  the  framer  ol  the  ,,  i       i    i  •       •     *i     r  r     i  •* 

.r    ^    ,       ,.       '^       1.  i-o^  /    11  x      If  the  melancholy  remains,  in  the  f«>rm  of  whiten- 

celebrated  ordinance  of  1/87  (which  see).     He      j    i    ,  *  »      •      r       ^    *      i  •  i   ^  n  *i 

1         xwi     *f  1       -Li.    1      •  1  i  ed  skeletons  and  a  broken  fort,  which  told  the 

was  a  member  ot  the  Massachusetts  Legislature        i   ^i       *•  ♦!      *<        *     *  r  *!        •   i*       e 

,  ,  1   i^  •       xi  siMi   fjite  ot  the  *' protectors  ot  the  rights  of 

several  vears,  and   was  engaged  to  revise  the  ,,     ,      i  •>     i  ■  i   /-/         n    i     i  i  r»  .i  .l? 

1  r/i       ;  *    /i*<viv        1         •  1       111  .  England' which  Grenville  had  left  there.     (.See 

laws  ot  the  state  (1/91M,  and  revise  and  publish  I  .,         ..i    \      m  i      •  *         •     i       i\ 

^,        ,      ,        /,^i\  X      I-  1    I     1   1  i    1  ('rcnnUi',)      The    new   colonists   wisely   deter- 

the  charters  (  IHII )  which   had  been   granted       .      ,   ^  '      ...      ^      ,,       ...      ,  ,.        /..      - 

.,       .         .,    Vx        -^  ,         ..^1      ,,     ^  nmied  to  cultivate   the  friendship  of  the  In- 

therein.     Mr.  Dane  was  a  member  ot  the  Hart-  ,.  ^t     ^  *i        i  •  r      i  •    i 

^     ,  ,,  i-      /    1  •  1         \-     loit      Ti-  1  diaiis.      Manteo  —  the  chict  who  accompanied 

fonl  Convention  (which  see)  in  1814.     His  work  »     .,  i  i.     i        .  #    -j     n  *     t.-      i      i 

...i    ,    ,  .,  I   ti   ■  1         J       J  T».      i    /.  4  Ainidas  and  Harlow    .-^ee  jHiimM)  to  Lngland — 

y        .        .       I         •'     ,  /,u  »•>     M»v  •  living  with  his  mother  and  I'ehitives  on  Cma- 

icfl«  Law,  in  nine  large  volumes  (lH*i.5-'jy),  is  a  ,       ,  ,       ,   .      •.    i  *i         i      •  *    *        *xi  i  • 

-       »..    ,      '^.  1-    1     X         1.    1  •  tan  Island,  invited  the  colonists  to  settle  on  his 

monnnient  of  his  learning  and  mduHtrv.    liv  his  ,  wi   a.  i    i  i«      *  •       -i 

,.  ...        1    1  7i      IX  l-        •  I-  doniani.      \\  hite  persuaded  him  to  receive  the 

muniliceiiee  he  toiinded  the  Dane  protessorshii)      .^       x«  /-.i    •  x-        i       *•  i  i      ^         i 

,. I        .     ,,  1  1'   •         v.  rite  ot  Christian  baptism,  and  bestowed  upon 

ol  law  in  Harvard  Lniversity.  .  .      ^,      ^.^,       ...      *  \      i     r  «         i 

•^  hiiu  the  title  ol  baron,  as  Lord  of  Roanoke  — 

D'Anville's  Expedition  (17AC}).    While  the  the  fii*st  and  last  peerage  ever  created  on  the 

eastern    colonies    were    jirejjaring    to    attempt  soil  of  our  Rejniblic.     It  became  necessary  for 

the  coiniiiest  of  Canada  (s(;e  (.'anodn,  Kj-pidUion  the  shi|is  to  return  to  England  for  supplies,  and, 

(ifjahtsi),  they  were  alarmed  ])y  the  intelligence  to  hasten  them,  White  went  with  them,  leaving 

that  a  powi-rful  French  licet,  uikUt  command  of  behind  eighty-nine  men,  seventeen  women,  and 

tin*  Duke  D'Anville,  was  crossing  tln^  Atlantic  two  children.    Among  the  women  was  his  mar- 

froni  France.     It  consisted  of  forty  ships-ol- war,  ried   daughter,  Eleanor   Dan»,  who  had   given 

besides  trans]>orts,  and  bore  lu'aiiy  four  thousand  birth  to  a  daughter  since  her  arrival,  to  whom 

regular  land-troops,  under  experitMiced  ofiieers,  they  gave  the  name  of  Virginia.     On  his  way 

with  all  kinds  of  military  stoH's.     This  was  the  home,  White  touched  at  Ireland,  where  he  left 

most   powerful   arniament  ever  sent   to   North  .some  potatws  which  he  took  from  Virginia  — 

America  from  Europe.     It  came  to  recover  Loui.s-  the  fii*st  of  that  kind  ever  seen  in  Eun>]>e.     He 

burg  (which  .'*ee),  and  to  distri'.ss,  if  not  to  con-  started  back  with  two  ships  laden  with  snp- 

(pier.  all  New  England.     D'Anville  had  been  in-  plies;  but  his  gn^ed  made  him  neglect  his  duty 

sti'ueted  to  dismantle  Loui.sbnrg,  retake  Annap-  to  tin?  colonivst.s,  and.  instead  of  going  directly  to 

olis,N.  i!?.,  destroy  iJoston,  ravage  along  the  North  Virginia,  he  pursued  Spanish  ships  in  search  of 

Ann'rican  cojist,  and  to  visit  tin*  Hriiish  sugar-  pliiinler.     His  ves-sels  were  so  battcrcil  that  ho 

islands.     The  tr«M>ps  destined  for  Canada  were  was  obliged  to  return  to  England,  and  Spanish 

recalled,  and  six  thousand  four  hundred  of  the  w  ar-vessels  in  British  waters  prevcnteilhiMsailing 

inland  militia  inarehed  into  Boston  (^September,  for  .Vnierica  again  nut  ili590.     He  found  Roanoke 

174(1).     To  their  assistance  six  thousand  more  a  desolation,  and  no  trace  of  the  colony  was  ever 
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fonnd.     It  is  believed  that  they  became  xnin-  complishod  by  the  joint  efforts  of  Americans 

gled  with  the  natives,  for  long  years  afterwards  and  Europeans. 

famUies  of  the  Hatteraa  tribe  exhibited  unmis-  Daring  Raid  in  Northern  Georgia.  While 
takable  specimens  of  blood  mixed  with  that  of  General  Mitchel  was  holding  the  Charleston 
Enropeans.  It  is  supposed  the  friendly  "  Lord  ^nd  Memphis  Railway  in  Northern  Alabama 
of  Roanoke"  had  saved  their  lives,  for  an  in-  (^nee MitcheV 8  ExpediHon)M  ^t  on  foot  one  of  tlm 
•cnption  on  bark  indicated  that  they  had  gone  ^^st  daring  enterprises  attempted  during  the 
from  Roanoke  to  Croatan.  Perhaps  when  James-  ^^^^  It  was  an  effort  to  break  up  railway 
town  was  founded  (1607),  on  the  Roanoke  River  communication  between  Chattanooga  and  At- 
(see  Jam«toip»),  little  Virginia  Dare,  then  twen-  i^n^^,  in  Georgia.  For  this  purpose  J.  J.  An- 
ty  years  of  age,  was  a  beautiful  young  Indian  jrews,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  secret  ser- 
qaeen  on  the  banks  of  the  Roanoke.  y^^^  ^y  General  Bnell,  was  employed.  With 
Darien  Ship  CanaL  (See  Interoceamc  Canal)  twenty  picked  men  Andrews  walked  to  Man- 
One  of  the  great  canal  projects  which  have  at-  etta,  in  the  guise  of  Secessionists  from  Ken- 
tract4jd  the  nations  is  now  (1880)  under  consid-  ^ncky  seeking  Georgia's  freedom  from  persecu- 
eration  by  the  United  States  government  It  tion.  At  Marietta  they  took  the  cars  for  a  sta- 
ia  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  to  connect  tjou  not  far  from  the  foot  of  Great  Kenesaw 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  Mountain,  and  there,  while  the  engineer  and 
In  1849  an  Irish  adventurer  pulilished  a  book  in  conductor  were  at  breakfast,  they  uncoupled  the 
which  he  said  he  had  crossed  and  recrossed  the  engine,  tender,  and  box-car  from  the  passenger 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  that  in  the  construction  train  and  started  up  the  road  at  full  speed. 
of  a  canal  there  only  "  three  or  four  miles  of  xhey  told  inquirers  where  they  were  compelled 
deep  rock  cutting*' would  be  required.  Believ-  t^  ^t^p  t|,at  they  were  conveying  powder  to 
ing  this,  an  English  company  was  formed  for  Beauregard's  army.  They  passed  several  trains 
the  pnriKise,  with  a  capital  of  seventy-five  mill-  before  they  began  to  destroy  the  road.  The  first 
ion  dollars,  and  an  engineer  was  sent  to  survey  a  train  that  came  to  a  broken  spot  had  its  engine 
route,  who  reported  that  the  distance  between  reversed  and  became  a  pursuer  of  the  raiders, 
"tidal  ettects"  was  only  thirty  miles,  and  the  Onward  they  dashed  with  the  speed  of  a  gale, 
anmmit  level  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  passing  other  trains,  when,  at  an  important  curve 
The  governments  of  England,  France,  the  Unit-  of  the  road,  after  destroying  the  track  a  coiisid- 
ed  States,  and  New  Granada  joined,  late  in  1853,  erable  distance,  Andrews  said,  "  Only  one  more 
in  an  exploration  of  tlie  best  route  for  a  canal,  train  to  pass,  boys,  and  then  we  will  put  our  en- 
It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  English  engi-  ^^^^  ^t  full  sp^ed,  bum  the  bridges  after  us, 
neer  hail  never  crossed  the  isthmus  at  all.  The  jash  throngh  Chattanooga,  and  on  to  Mitchel, 
sammit  level  to  which  he  directed  the  expedi-  ^t  Hnntsville."  The  exciting  chase  continued 
tion  was  one  thousand  feet  above  tide- water,  „,any  miles.  The  raiders  cut  telegraph  wires 
instead  ofone  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  ex-  and  tore  up  tracks.  The  pursuers  gained  upon 
pedition  effected  nothing.  In  1854  Lieutenant  them.  Finally  their  lubricating-oil  became  ex- 
Isaac  Strain  led  an  American  expedition  for  the  hausted,  and  such  was  the  speed  of  the  engine 
same  purpose.  They  followed  the  route  pointed  that  the  brass  journals  in  which  the  axles  re- 
out  by  the  English  engineer,  and,  after  intense  solved  were  melted.  Fuel  failing,  the  raiders 
•nffenng,  returned  and  reported  the  proposed  ^g^  compelled  to  leave  their  convevance,  fif- 
route  wholly  impracticable.  The  success  of  the  teen  miles  from  Chattanooga,  and  take  refuge 
Suez  Canal  revived  the  project,  and  in  1870  two  \j^  the  tangled  woods  on  Chickamanga  Creek. 
exi»editions  were  sent  out  by  the  United  States  x  great  man-hunt  was  organized.  The  inoun- 
govemment— one,  under  Commander  T.O.Sel-  tain  passes  were  picketed,  and  thousands  of 
fridg«,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  to  the  Isth-  |,orse  and  foot  soldiers,  with  several  blood- 
mns  of  Darien ;  and  the  other,  under  Captain  hounds,  sconreil  the  country  in  all  directions. 
Shufeldt,  of  the  navy,  to  the  Isthmus  of  Te-  The  whole  party  were  finally  captured,  and  An- 
huantei»ec.  Three  routes  were  surveyed  across  ^rews  and  seven  of  his  companions  were  hanged, 
the  narrow  part  of  the  Isthnnis  of  Darien  by  Xo  each  of  the  survivors  the  Secretary-  of  War 
Selfndge,  and  he  reported  all  three  as  having  g^v©  a  bronze  medal  in  token  of  approval, 
obstacles  that  ma<le  the  construction  of  a  canal 

impracticable.  He  reported  a  route  by  the  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground,  Two  sections  of 
Atnito  and  Napipi  rivers  as  perfectly  feasible,  o"^  country  have  received  this  appellation. 
It  would  include  one  hnndVed  and  fifty  miles  of  F»™*  ^*  ^^  applied  to  Kentucky,  the  great  bat- 
river  navigation  and  a  canal  less  than  forty  tie-field  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  In- 
miles  in  extent.  It  would  call  for  three  miles  dians,  and  afterwartls  to  the  portion  of  that  state 
of  rock-cntting  one  hundred  and  twentv-five  feet  therein  Daniel  Boone  and  his  companions  were 
deep,  and  a  tunnel  of  five  miles,  with  a  roof  snf-  compelled  to  carry  on  a  warfare  with  the  sav- 
ficiently  high  to  admit  the  tallest-masted  ships.  "K^s.  It  was  also  applied  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Selfridge  estimated  the  entire  cost  at  one  hnn-  Mohawk,  in  New  York,  and  its  vicinity,  known 
dred  and  twenty -four  million  dollars.  The  as  Tryou  County,  wherein  the  Six  Nations  and 
whole  matter  was  referred  in  1872  to  a  commis-  ^^'^ir  Tory  allies  made  fearful  forays  during  the 
sion  to  continue  investigations.     The  vast  im-  Revolution. 

jgortance  of  such  a  work  is  conce<led,  and  the       Dark  Day,  The.    On  the  12th  of  May,  1780,  a 

commercial  interests  of  the  world  demand  its  remarkable  darkness  overs'pread  all  New  Eug- 

tpeedy  completion.     It  will  undoubtedly  be  ac-  land,  varying  in  intensity  at  diflferent  places.  In 
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siKijc  KPCtiimH  pptwiTis  ciHilil  iiiit  rcail  I'nmnioii 
jiiiiili^it  miitliT  ill  liji^  niu-ii  iiiT.  IlinlH  Ih-i-iiiiic 
Bili'iit  iiinl  Wfut  tc)  n:Hl;  tiuni-ynnl  riiwU  went 
Ci)  riHwt,  am)  I'altlu  nuiigbt  tlii'ir  ai'unHtiinicd 
uv(>uiiiK  ri-NorlK.  lIiiiiHm  wen:  Ii](1itetl  Willi  caii- 
Mma,  1111(1  ucni'ly  all  iiut-uf-iliHrni'  triirk  wiih  hiih- 
]iriiilu<l.  Till'  iilHK'uriiliiiii  Ui-piii  iit  ten  oVluck 
111  tUf.  moniiiiK  iiiul  r<iiiiiim<Nl  iiiiril  iii)(lil.  Tin- 
i-niiw  ut*  rlii;  (lurkiii-KH  lian  iii-vcr  Ixti'ii  ii.-vculiil. 
The  nir tcux  iiiidiiiiaiil. 

Darley,  Fki.ix  U. (.'., ini  cniiiu'iit  ATiu'ripniiilc- 
si|;li.ji'  i<n>l  |iHJMt.-i'.  iv:>»  Ihiiii  ill  l>liil>i<li'l|>liiii 
June  £1,  l''~^'.  IK'  t'viiK'i'il  n  Iiiitli'  I'm'  iliiiwiiiK 
nt  iiti  I'lirly  :i^i'.  Wlillr  ii  lii.l  iii  ii  im-iimililc 
liiitlM)  lit'  ii|ii'iit  lUH  li'iNiin-  liiiK'  ill  Hki'lrliiii);. 
Fur  Kiitiir  111'  tlK'w  111-  M'liN  olt'iml  a  liuiiilsiinip 
HUKi.uiiU  lliisiii<liii.-i->l  liiiii  ti>  •  Ikhm-  iirt  :>«  a  lift' 
imrHiiil.  He  K|M'iit  wvi-rul  ji-iim  in  I'liiliiili'l- 
I'liiii,  nlwiiya  1iviii){  liy  liii*  |>i'ii('ll.  ami  In  lr<4ij  lii> 
wuiit  til  Nc\r  Yiirk.  n  lii-rc  liu  iiiiuli-  iMliiiinilil*!  il- 
liwtraliiiiiii  Tiir  wiiiir  nl'  Irviii<;*H  liTiiiiiiniiis  wiirkti. 

An s  tli'i"-  »•  Ti-  Thf  Ij^inid  of  Nfopfr  Ilolhtr 

mill  Jtii,  l»i.  IIMI.:  TIum-  wi.iks  |im.iiiii'iI  fitr 
liiin  Ilii-  n'|>iilMliMii,  :il  iinin.'  .mil  iilimitl,  as  a 
litiiiltT  ill  Mil'  .11-1  111'  uiiiUiii'  illiisti'iitiiins.  Mr. 
IMrh'V  lia.s  inMf.ti-iil.'.i  !i  j;ir:it  iiiiuiy  bouks  itiiil 

iii«iU>  uiimi'vi ultiiiralile  .)<-»ipm  for   k.unk- 

liotiit.  FtiL-<'(Hi[H'r'H  n'i>i'k.<  lie  iiiiiilr  live  liuu- 
iln'il  ill iiHlni lions.  M<>rt>  Iliiiii  ^iMy  <•(  rliern 
ni'TH  t>ii){ravi-tl  kii  sli-i'l.  Hi'  cMTiilnl  I'mir  \aTjic 
ninkn  onli-nil  l<y  I'limv  N]i|h)|i'>iii  nlit].-  in  IhiM 
i-(iiiiitry.  TJii-M'  welt', "  Kiii)<:r.iiil» alliirkiil  liy 
IiKliniiN  on  llii'  I'riilm'H,''  "Tliir  Villu{:t'  Itliick- 
smilli,"  "Till!  riiBilliiid  I^lH.n.r,"  iin.i  "Tlir 
Itt'lioM'."     llu   illiiHlnilLiI  Hvvti'iil  of  nii'ki-iia-B 
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liDuiitifnl  ilpBigii  of  tlip  cerlidente  nt  etiiolc  civ- 
eu  aa  evidcucK  of  subwriiition  for  the  IVii- 
teniiial  Exhibition  in  ltf7li.  Adiodb  tli«  luli-r 
trorkM  of  Mr.  Ilarlcj-  in  btKik  illuatrotionii  vm 
livu  liniidred  Iwrnilifiil  denigiia  fur  JjiMiiiijE's 
Our  I'anulrg,  Mr.  Dnrli-y  ircnt  to  Eiirogir  near 
thr  clow  of  tliv  wiir,  Hliidii-il  iiiikIi-U  in  Boiiir. 
ami  ri'tiinied  nitli  a  |Hirtfuliu  full  of  jwrsoiiul 
nki'ti-lii-H. 

Darlington,  William,  LL.D.,  n-an  Ihiiii  of 
Qiiiikcr  jKiri'titH  at  ItiriiiiiiRliaiii,  IVnii.,  Ajtril  'i*^ 
i*H2 ;  ditil  at  Went  L'bi'Hli-r,  renii.,  A]iril  ■33^. 
Ii^ht.  Iliiviii;;  Htudlvd  imiliciiH*  h)ii1  alMi  Ian-- 
^iiiip>K  ami  botany,  Iw  Wf  nt  to  Calrniin  at.  tun" 
Ki'iin  i>f  ai>lii|>.  Uttiimiii):  in  tttiTilif  )>nirti>rtl 
nicdiFiiii!  at  \Vi.'Ht  (.'lHi>r<'r  witb  Kiiccrm;  niiH  u 
M]iilJHi>ii1an  in  iinlilii:H.and  wbKn  tbf  narliroke 
ont  in  Ifl'J  liK  inwinttHl  ill  ruiKinf.'  »  L'oriiit  f<>r  tW 
■iKliborliooil, 


major 


111' 


t  dill  .1 


of  foi 


lolr'j;{.    Ill 

biK  tun  II  111'  fonmb'd  an  a<*iidi'niy,an  alliciia'niN, 
iiiiil  a  Mii-icty  of  nainral  blKlory.  I>r.  llarliii),'- 
Ion  yvrn'  an  cniiiii'iit  liotiiniHt,  and  ii  lii-lv  anil 
n-iiuirkiilib-  vanHy  of  tlio  lltdiFr  )dnnr,  fonml 
in  Califoriiiii  in  IrTht,  wan  iianwd,  in  IiIh  huiMir. 
"  I>arliii|^»nl(-;i  l.'ulif»min.''  lit-  wniti!  and  jiiili- 
UmIkhI  woritH  on  liotRiiy,  iiiftliciiip,  l>io|:rH|i|iy. 
anil  liJKtory.  I>r.  l>arliiif!lon  n-rni  a  nu'nilHT  of 
Hliiinl  forty  leorMi'dHotii'tii'M  in  Anievii-aaiidEii- 

Dartmoor Prlaon.   Al  tbi'clngeof  tbu  Wurof 
1M12-I-.  iiri«.u<'fit  liild  l.y  both  partii-ti  w.-n-  iv- 
iper  arrniigi'mcntd  fur  rbeir 


vorkN,nnd  during  tbf  Civ 

rlnbornlf  |iii'(iin'B  on  tin.'  I 
Biuut  boiidn  wen:  iiiadi:  liy  l):irlry 


iid  iLii^o  tbo ;  i-liidiii'i 


mid  lii>  mailf.  At  the  conclni-ion 
iiTc  were  almut  six  IbonMnd  Anii-rl- 
I'M  I'onlliiril  ill  l>iirtni«ot  I*nM>n.  iii> 
u  tluiuiKind  five  hniidrvd  AnivrlMU 
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teamen  impressed  by  British  cmisers,  wbo  had 
refiifMHl  to  light  iii  the  British  navy  agaiMst 
their  countrymen,  and  were  there  when  the  war 
began.  Some  hud  been  captives  ten  or  eleven 
years.  The  prison  was  situated  on  Dart  Moor, 
a  desolate  n^gion  in  Devonshire,  where  it  hud 
been  constmcted  for  the  continenient  of  French 
prisoners  of  war.  It  comprised  about  thirty 
acres,  enclosed  within  double  walls,  with  seven 
distinct  prison-houses,  with  enclosures.  The 
place,  at  tlie  time  in  question,  was  in  charge  of 
Captain  T.  G.  Sh«)nlund,  with  a  military  guard. 
He  was  accused  of  cruelty  towards  the  captives. 
It  was  nearly  three  months  after  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  liefore  they  were  permitted  to 
know  the  fact.  From  that  time  they  were  in 
daily  expectution  of  release.  Dela^*  caused  un- 
easiness and  impatience,  and  symptoms  of  a  de- 
termination to  escape  soon  appeared.  On  April 
4  the  prisoners  demanded  bread  instead  of  hard 
biscuit,  and  refused  to  receive  the  latter.  On 
the  6th,  so  reluctantly  did  the  prisoners  obey 
orders  to  retire  to  their  quarters,  that  when  some 
of  them,  with  the  uppearance  of  mutinous  inten- 
tions, not  only  refused  to  retire,  but  passed  be- 
yond the  prescribed  limits  of  their  continemont, 
they  were  fired  upon  by  order  of  Captain  Short- 
land,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  all.  The 
firing  was  followed  up  by  the  soldiers,  without 
excuse.  Five  prisoners  were  killed  and  tliirty- 
three  were  wouude*!.  This  act  was  regarded 
by  the  Americans  as  a  wanton  massacre,  and 
when  the  British  authorities  pronounced  it  ^^  jus- 
tifiable^ the  hottest  indignation  was  excited 
throughout  the  Republic. 

Dartmoor  Prisoners.  The  last  snrvivor  of 
the  Dartmoor  prisoners  was  Lt^wis  P.  Clover, 
who  died  in  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  N.  T.,  in 
February,  1879,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years. 

Dartmouth  College,  one  of  the  higlier  insti- 
tntions  of  learning  in  the  EngliHii-American 
colonies,  was  chartered  in  1769.  It  grew  out  of 
an  earlier  scliool  established  by  Rev.  Dr.  Whee- 
lock  at  Lebanon,  Ccmn.,  designed  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Indian  children,  he  being  encouraged  by 
his  success  in  educating  a  young  Mohogan,  Sam- 
son Occom,  who  became  a  remark  able  preach- 
er. (See  OccotHy  S.)  Pupils  from  the  Delaware 
tribe  were  received,  and  the  8cho<d  soon  attract- 
ed pnblic  attention.  James  Moor,  a  fanner, 
gave  two  acres  of  land  and  a  house  for  the  use 
of  the  school,  and  from  that  time  it  was  known 
as  Moor's  Indian  Charity  School.  Occom  ac- 
companied Rev.  N.  Whittaker  to  England  to 
raise  funds  for  the  increase  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  school,  and  about  $50,000  were  subscribed. 
A  board  of  trustees  was  organized,  of  which 
LonI  Dartmouth,  one  of  the  subscribers,  was 
elected  president.  The  children  of  the  New 
England  Indians  came  to  the  school  in  large 
nnmbers,  and  Dr.  Wheelock  resolved  to  transfer 
it  to  a  place  nearer  the  heart  of  the  Indian  pop- 
nlation  in  that  region.  He  selected  Hanover,  on 
the  Connecticut  River,  in  the  western  part  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  grants  of  about  fort^'-four 
thousand  acres  of  land  were  nnide.  Governor 
W'eutworth  gave  it  a  charter  (1769),  auder  the 


title  of  Dartmouth  College,  so  named  in  honor 
of  Lonl  Dartmouth.  The  institution  was  re- 
moved, with  the  pupils,  to  Hanover,  in  1770, 
where  Pi-esident  Wheelock  and  all  others  lived 
in  log  cabins,  for  it  was  an  almost  nntrodden 
wilderness.  Dr.  Wheelock  held  the  presidency 
until  his  death,  in  1779  (see  IVheelacky  A\),  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  who  was  sent 
to  £urope  to  procure  funds  for  the  8upiH)rt  of 
the  college.  He  obtained  considerable  sums, 
and  philosophical  implements.  Iii  1816  a  .re- 
ligions controversy  led  to  a  conflict  with  the 
Legislature,  and  the  latter  created  a  new  cor- 
poration, called  Dartmouth  University,  in  which 
the  property  of  the  old  corporation  was  vested. 
A  lawsuit  ensued,  carried  on  for  the  college  by 
Daniel  Webster,  which  resulted  (1^19),  finally, 
in  the  establishment  of  the  inviolability  of  char- 
tered rights  and  the  restoration  of  the  old  char- 
ter. 

Dartmouth,  Lord.     (See  Le/fgCf  George,) 

Davenant  (D'Avenant),  Sir  William,  and 
his  Projected  Colony.  Davenant  was  an 
English  dramatist,  son  of  an  innkeeper,  at  whose 
house  Shakespeare  often  stopped  while  on  his 
journeys  between  Stratford  and  London,  and 
who  noticed  the  boy.  Young  Davenant  left  col- 
lege without  a  degree.  Showing  much  liter- 
ary talent,  he  was  encouraged  in  writing  plays 
by  persons  of  distiuction,  and  on  the  death  of 
Ben  Jouson  in  1637  he  was  made  poet-laureate. 
He  adhered  to  the  royal  cause  during  the  civil 
war  in  England,  and  escaped  to  Fn\nce,  where 
he  became  a  Roman  Catholic.  After  the  death 
of  his  king  he  projected  (1651)  a  colony  ofFi-ench 
people  in  Virginia,  the  only  American  province 
that  adhered  to  royalty,  and,  with  a  vessel  filled 
with  French  men,  women,  and  children,  he  suilcil 
for  Virginia.  The  ship  was  captured  by  a  par- 
liumeiitary  cruiser,  and  the  passengers  were  land- 
ed in  England,  where  the  life  of  Sir  W^illiam  was 
spared,  it  is  belie ve<l,  by  the  intervention  of 
John  Milton,  the  poet,  who  was  Cromwell's  Latin 
secretary.  Sir  William  had  a  strong  i>er8onal  re- 
semblance to  Shakespeare,  and  it  was  currently 
believed  that  he  was  a  natural  son  of  the  great 
dramatist.  This  idea  Sir  William  encouraged. 
He  died  in  April,  1668,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three 
years. 

Davenport,  John,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
New  Haven  colony,  was  born  at  Coventry,  Eng., 
1597 ;  died  in  Boston,  March  15, 1670.  Educated 
at  Oxford,  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church.  He  Anally  became  a  non- 
conformist, was  persccute<l,  and  retired  to  Hol- 
land, where  he  engaged  in  secular  teaching  in  a 
private  school. .  He  returned  to  London  and 
came  to  America  in  June,  16ir7,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  respect.  The  next  year  ho 
assisted  in  founding  the  New  Haven  colony,  and 
was  one  of  the  chosen  "seven  pillars."  (See 
New  Harcn.)  He  concealed  Gofte  and  Wlialley, 
two  of  the  "  regicides,"  in  his  house,  and  by  his 
preaching  induced  the  people  to  protect  them 
from  the  king's  commissioners,  sent  over  to  ar- 
rest them.  (See  Begicides.)  In  1668  Mr.  Daven- 
port was  ordained  minister  of  the  tirst  church  in 
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Itoeton,  mill  kft  Ktw  Hnvcii.  Up  wna  tbe  an- 
tbor  of  Hvvui-al  couti-aveninl  pHiiiplilirtB. 

Davidflon,  Juiiv  WYNx.was  Imrii  iii  Fnirfux 
CuiiiKy,  Vii.,  Auk.  i'^<  l*^'  ""ll  (^iiiliiuled  at 
■WcbI  i'liiiil  ill  liiia,  cnUiTiuK  tlii)  i)rii|ToiiiiH.  Ac- 
ci>iii|iiiiiyiiig  Kennii-y  t<>  Culifornin  in  1846,  be 
nan  ill  tim  iwvi-nil  Inittltn  diiriiifi  tlin  wnr  with 
Mvxirii.  Hi)  wiis  alnii  nctivu  in  Ni-w  Mrxi<!ii,  af- 
f enTHi'ilM,  ngniiiitt  tliii  IiidiiiiiB.  In  liHill  lienus 
made  iinijiir  »f  i^iivuliy,  and  early  in  1(*G3  biigft- 
dier-|:<-'ucral  of  riiliiiitcfM,  coiiiniaiidinf;  a  bri- 
gade iu  tb(9  Army  of  tliv  Pntiiiiinc.  After  eerv- 
iug  111  Ibc  riiiniiaiifn  uu  tlie  iViiiiisulu,  hu  wan 
tniuBfi^nwl  (AiigiiHt.  li^)  tn  t\»  l)i-[iiirtm<>nt  of 
tli<i  Mituiiiwiiipi,  niid  rivniirratiit  u'itb  GimiithI 
Steele  iti  tin-  eu)iliiiv  of  Little  Bork,  Ark.  lie 
wna  liri'Vfted  uiujor-geiioml  of  volnuteem  iu 
Marcli,  IWiTi. 

Davie,  WiLUAM  KirHAHI>sos,  w.iH  linrti  near 
\Vliil.-liiivoii.  iCiifT..  June  !iO,  irr*[  ili.'d  ut  Cum- 
deii,  S.  ( ■„  Nov.  rt,  IttJO.  Ho  cauw  to  Anicrifa  in 
1764nitb  \m  liilii.-r.niid  wtlU-il  in  S.mtli  Ciin^ 
liuu  uitb  bie  uuc;Ii;,  nbo  udnuated  biiu  at  tliu 


Collide  of  \i\i  T(rM'\  (vliin  bu  j:radii.iti>d  in 
ITTIi)  iind  id<i]>l>d  liiin  ai  hi*  litir.  II<^  [irt- 
[iniud  bimhrll  loi  tin  Iin  aHnpnifcxNloii,  luit  bc- 
(uino  iin  nitni   HoMbr  in  tlie  l{<-vobilioii  in  ;■ 

troop  »1  •Iri^onn-.      A^  li<  u  b<  wna  in  e mnni) 

of  (til   inHi|>  li<    I11III M  d  It  to  I'lilnski'H  U'Rion, 

1[i   I<>ii{.b1    It  ^t Ilmiiiiij;  Itock,  mid  Korkv 

Mniiiit  iiikI  ir  i]i<  bind  of  >  )i-|;i»niiry  rorps. 
nilb  tbe  I  ink  ol  inijor  bi  oiijHiHeil  tbu  inlvunie 
of  Cornir.illH  into  Virili  Limilitia.  AftiT  tl»' 
otiribron  of  tin  Ann  ni  tin  nnny  al  C'aimb'n  be 

Mi\id  tin   nnniinit  ofit d  bi'wtiHft  iiinHt  rf- 

rintnil  (iiwm?  in  tbe 


mill  I 


liiirlni 


He 


II  (iri'iil 


ttfiti  1<>  till  dim ( iition  tlint  friinnd  llii 
Iioniil  roiixitnlnni  but  xn  km  hh  iil  bonv 
]M.I1<  il  bnii  to  !•  it  i>  III  ton  tlin  work  vrnx  ii< 
l>liHbi>d  In  tin  roniinlionof  Nortb  Cm 
lie  van  H»  moHt  <  nrn>  '•t  nnd  able  HiipiHirtci 
1799  he  vui  gavvmor  uf  Kortb  (Jaroliiir 
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TTSR  noon  afterwards  sent  aa  one  of  the  enToyi 
tu  the  French  Direetury.  Very  soen  after  hia  iv- 
tnm  lie  witlulrew  fioni  pablic  life.  In  March, 
1S13,  bo  was  appointed  a  major-general,  but  de- 
clined tbe  service  on  acconut  of  bodilj  iuliruii- 


Davl^  Andrew  Jaci[!>ok,  the  aubject  of  re- 
markable payvhotiigieal  phenomena,  wua  l>i>m  at- 
Blouming  GroTe,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  11, 1>^36_ 
While  a  aboeinaker'a  apprentice  in  Ponglikeep — 
aie,  early  in  ItMIt,  remarkable  clairvoyant  pawet» 
n-ero  develoiHid  in  bim  by  the  tuaiiipniation  of 
mesmeric  inflnrncea  by  William  Levjngstun.  He 
was  quite  iiiiodii<^ati-d,  yet  n-hile  niidcr  tbe  in- 
lliieiice  (if  nicxnimHm  or  animal  niagiietiain  h« 
would  diKooursc  lliientlyand  inproiierlaugnagp 
on  niRiIical,  pHyi^bologiral,  and  gvueral  acientitl; 
Hiilijucts.  Wbile  ill  a  ningnetie  or  trance  stale 
(hi  nindu  meiliciil  diiigiioses  and  gave  preaerip- 
tionn.  In  March,  tr^U,  he  fi-Il  iiit»  n  trance  staM 
witbont  any  previous  manipnlutionn,  dnring 
whidi  bo  conversed  for  sixteen  hours,  as  be  al- 
U'jrrd,  witli  invisible  Iieings,  and  received  inti- 
niiilions  and  iiiHtnictiona  concomiitg  tbe  ]KMi- 
liiin  he  was  afterwanla  to  occupy  as  a  teacher 
Croni  tbe  interior  state.  In  1845,  while  in  tin* 
stiite,  be  dictated  to  Kev.  William  Fish  bough  bis 
tirnt  and  most  cousidemblu  work,  T*e  PriHfipU* 
"f  XalMre,  her  VirlMf  ItmlatloHt,  and  a  Tow  lo 
Ifnukiud,  which  eiubraena  a  wide  range  of  anb- 
jri'lH.  He  haa  since  put  fi>rth  several  w<ii'ks, 
nil  of  ivhlrli  he  cbiiiiiB  lii  buve  bi'en  tbe  produc- 
tion of  hiM  minil  iiiidiT  divine  illnininalion  and 
the  intliienci'ofiliHi'mbiMliedHpiritH.  Among  bia 
niml  cinmidenililo  works  are  The  Girat  Uar- 
moma  in  four  vol  nines  The  FrHttraVta  ;  Hulorg 
iiiit  I  hilamphg  of  tnt  The  llarhiHger  of  HimIH, 
mil  ^lillar  Acg  lo  tht  SamntT  /.iiHrf.  Mr.  Davis 
nmv  b   considircdaa the  jioucerof modem spir- 

Da-vla,  Ifffkhmis  I  orii  in  Cbristian  Comity, 
k\  Jniie  A  IHOm  ^radiiuti.d  at  West  I'oint  in 
HV  r\t[l  OS  II  lit  nniil  in  the  Ilhiek  Hawk 
W  ir(\>bit.h  f*.i)  ni  l'')l-J:i  anil  reaignod  iu  leX 


rot  I  on -planter  in  Missisaippi      He 

riif  (.'oiigllSHin  ttt45-4ri,niidMrvcil 

a  MiKHissippi  n  gitm  nl  in  tbi.  war 

llu  was  United  States  Souater 
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from  1847  to  Iffil,  and  ttom  1857  to  1861.  He 
WM  called  to  the  cabinet  of  PresideuC  Fierce  lu 
Secretary  of  War  in  J853,  and  reuioiiied  foui 
yeart.  He  abdioateil  bis  neat  iu  the  Senate  to 
Join  tbo  insurrection  agaiuiit  tlie  lift)  of  tlie  Ke- 
publia  ID  Jaoiiary,  1U61,  anil  was  cLiMeii  pruvi- 
Hioual  Fresideut  of  llie  Boiitberu  Coafedentcy  in 
Febrnary.  In  Nuveinber,  1061,  be  iron  elected 
permanent  Preaideiit  for  hix  years.  Early  in 
April,  ISG5,he  and  bis  awociates  in  tbe  govern- 
ment  fled  from  Ricbmond,  first  t«  Danville,  Va., 
aud  then  towanU  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  tTM 
nrreatoil  by  Union  cavalry  iu  Gcor^jia,  taken  to 
furtreae  Monroe,  and  conlined  on  a  charge  of 

l«Ued  on  bnil,  and  was  never  brouf(bt  to  trial. 

Davis,  Jekfkrson,  Capture  of.  (Sue  Con- 
fithrate  Gorerninail,  Flight  of  Ok.)  Mr.  Diivis'i 
wife  and  children,  and  bis  wife's  sister,  bad  ac- 
eompaaied  biui  fh>ni  Danville  to  Washington, 
O*.,  where,  for  prndeutial  reasons,  the  Cither 
separated  from  tbe  others.  Uu  wwn  lcame<l 
that  sonie  Confederate  eoldien,  believing  that 
tbe  treusnre  that  was  carried  avray  from  Rich- 
mond woB  with  Mrs.  l>a vis,  hud  formed  »  plot  to 
Miie  all  her  trnnks  in  search  of  it.  He  hastened 
to  the  rescne  of  bis  family  and  property,  riding 
npidly  eighteen  miles.  They  trere  near  Irwins- 
Tllle,  south  of  Miicon,  Ga.  The  tents  were 
pitched  at  night,  and  tlie  wearied  ones  retired 
to  rest,  intending  to  resume  their  flight  in  the 
momiiig.  General  WiUon,  at  Mncon,  bearing 
of  DaviH's  flight  towards  the  Gnlf,  had  sent  out 
Uicbigan  and  Wisconsin  cavalry,  nbose  vigi- 
lance was  qnickened  by  the  offered  reward  of 
$100,000  for  the  arrest  of  the  fugitive.  Simul- 
taneonsly,  from  opposite  points,  the.<ie  two  piir- 
tles  approached  the  camp  of  Davis  aud  his  little 
parly  just  at  dawn,  May  11,  m65.  Mistaking 
aacb  other  for  foes,  they  exchanged  shuts  witli 
sncb  precision  that  two  men  were  killed  and 
nveral  wounded  before  the  error  was  discov- 
ered. The  sleepers  were  aronsed.  The  camp  was 
•nrronnded,  and  Davis,  while  attempting  to  es- 
cape in  diogiiise,  was  captnretl  und  convoyed 
to  General  Wilson's  beadiinnrters.  Davis  hod 
slept  iu  a  wrapper,  and  when  aroused  hastily 
pnlteil  on  his  boots  and  went  to  the  tent-door.  He  I 
observed  tbe  National  cavalry.  "Tlien  you  are 
captured!"  exclaimed  bis  wife.  In  an  instant 
•be  fastened  the  wrap|ier  nnnind  him  before  he  | 
was  aware,  and  then,  bidding;  him  ndieu,  urged 
him  to  go  to  a  spring  near  by,  where  bis  horse 
and  anus  were.  He  complied,  and  as  he  was 
leaving  the  tent-door,  followed  by  a  servant  i 
with  a  water-bucket,  bis  siiiter-iU'law  tinng  a 
•bawl  over  bis  head.  It  whs  in  this  disguise  j 
tbat  be  was  captured.  Such  is  the  stiirv  as  told  i 
by  C.  E,  L.  Stuart  of  Davis's  staff.  The  Confed- 
otsto  chieftain  was  Inken  to  Fortress  Monroe  by 
way  of  Savannah  and  tbesea,  wtifrehe  wascon- 
flaedabont  twoyeam  under  a  charge  of  treason, 
and  finally  released  on  bail.  He  was  never  tried 
for  his  offence.  (See  Amnetly  and  I'ardon,  and  i 
DtuUjJ.)  Reagan,  who  was  captured  with  Do- 
via,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederacy,  were  sent  to  t'urt  War- 
ran,  IB  Boeton  Harbor.  | 
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Davla  jRrFTitsoN  C,  U.  S.  Army,  was  bom 
in  Clarke  County,  Ind.,  March  2,  IrtiS;  died  in 
Chicago,  Nov.  39,  1879.  He  served  in  the  war 
with  Mexico,  and  was  mode  lieutenant  iu  1853. 
He  was  one  of  tbe  gamsoa  of  Fort  Sumter  dui^ 
iug  the  bombardment  in  April,  1861.  Tbe  some 
year  he  was  made  captain,  and  became  colonel 
of  an  Indiana  regiment  of  volunteers,  lu  De- 
cember he  was  preinoted  to  brigailier- general  of 
voluuteeiB,  and  commanded  a  divi 


battle  of  Pea  Ridge  early  in  1863.  He  partici- 
pated in  tbe  battle  of  Con  nib  in  1863;  com- 
nianilcd  a  division  in  the  battli-s  uf  Stone  Riv- 

I  er,  Mnrfreesborongh,  and  Chickamauga  in  1863- 
(i3;  and  in  1864  commanded  the  Fourteenth 
Army  Corps  lu  tbe  Atlanta  campaign  and  iu 
the  mai'ch  throngh  Georgia  and  the  Cartilinas. 

I  He  was  breveted  niajor-geneml  in  ms!i,  und  tho 
next  year  (July  28)  was  commissioned  a  colonel 
of  infantry  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

I  He  was  afterwards  on  tbo  Paciflo  coast,  aud 
commanded  troops  in  Alaska.  He  commanded 
the  forces  that  subdued  the  Motlocs  (which  see) 

'  in  1873. 

Davla  UedaL  The  only  mc<lnt  bestowed  aa 
a  token  of  grateful  recognition  of  valuable  ser- 
vices by  the  Confederates  during  tbe  Civil  War 
was  given  to  a  company,  mostly  Irishmen,  known 
as  the  "Davis  Guards,"  for  gallantly  repulsing 
the  attack  of  the  Nationals  at  SHl>iue  Puss 
(which  see),  Sept.  8,  lim.  Jeff'ersnn  Davis  ]>re- 
sented  each  of  the  men  with  a  small  silver  ined- 
al^Dot  struck  in  a  die,  hut  cut  out  of  sheet  »il- 

Davia,  Prfjiident,  Recf-ptiok  ur,  at  Rich* 
MOm>,Va.  The  Confederate  Congress  a<ljourued 
May  31, 1861,  to  meet  at  Ricbmond  on  July  SO. 
On  May  'M  President  Davis  started  for  that  city, 
intending,  it  is  said,  to  take  command  of  the 
Confederate  troops  in  Virginia  in  person.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  favorite  aid,Wigfal1  of 
Texas  (sec  Wigfall  at  Fori  Sumtrr),  and  his  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Robert  Toombs  of  Georgia.  His 
Journey  was  a  cimtinnous  ovation.  At  every 
railway  station  men,  women,  and  tbildren  greet- 
ed him  with  cheers  and  waving  of  baudker- 
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cliicfs.  A  reporter  fur  the  liidimoiid  Examiner, 
wlio  accompauied  him,  saiil:  "Xevcr  wpie  a 
people  more  onraptnretl  with  tbeir  chief  magis- 
trate than  oiirs  are  with  Pnwiileiit  TIavis;  anil 
the  tiip  fl'oiii  Miiiitgoinery  to  llinhinond  will 
ever  be  reniiMnbtred  with  (li'lijjbt  by  all  n'ho 
^rituoBBcd  it."  At  Pel^rHbiirf;,  Davis  ami  hin 
party  kkto  met  by  Governor  Letcher  aiul  the 
iiinyoi  of  HIcbiiioiiil,  nud  lie  was  csvortcd  into 
Ills  future  "capital"  by  soMlura  utid  uivilioiiit. 
Ho  won  takeu  to  the  Fuir  Groiiiuls,  wlieru  bo 
tiililreweil  (May  SH)  a  great  mnltitiiile.  On  tlie 
'Mat  ho  won  BPWiiaili'd,  whtiu  lie  uttered  a  mcin- 
nnibli'  Bpeot?b  tbat  furoshudowed  tbe  ]Hi1icy  of 
hin  adniiiiisi ratio II  niiil  evinced  the  itpirit  of  his 
iMMKiateM.  "ThoHB  with  whom  wu  have  latfly 
a«siicintt>i1,"  bo  eniil,  ''have  slionn  llieniHelvOH 
HO  ineaiMkble  of  ap]>reciatiiig  the  bliMwiiigH  of  tlio 
gloriuiia  iiiKliliitiiiiiH  they  iuherited  Hint  tliey 
are  to-day  atripped  of  the  IilH-rl,v  t-o  vhlch  they 
wen  bora.  Thejr  liave  allitwcd  an  ignorant 
iisnr|ier  [Freitiilent  Lincoln]  to  trample  ujuin 
all  the  prenigntiTfiH  <>f  citizetmliip,  and  to  exer- 
citie  iHiwer  never  delegated  to  liim;  and  it  hnH 
been  rcHcrvi'd  t»  joiir  Blato,  ou  lately  one  tif  the 
urt};iunl  tliivtui'ii,  bnt  now,  thank  Gwl !  fully 
aeparatitd  fr»in  then), to  becniue  the  theatre  nf  n 
great  eontral  camp,  from  wbieb  will  ponr  forth 
tlinnHalids  »f  brave  hearts  to  n>ll  back  tlic  tiile 
uf  tbla  drHpotlsiu.  ...  To  the  n-niolesl  limits 
nf  tbe  Coufctbimey,  every  proitd  heart  beats 
high  with  indiipnit ion  ut  the  Ihoiiglit  that  the 
fiHit  »f  the  invader  has  been  set  npon  the  noil 
oTOId  Virginia.  Tliere  in  in)t  one  Ivno  sun  of 
the  South  who  is  not  ready  to  shoultler  liis  iiins- 
ket,  to  bleeil,  to  die,  or  to  cominer,  in  the  canne 
of  liberty  here."  Davis's  reference  to  Virginia 
having  beeuinu  "  the  thei^lro  of  a  gniat  I'ontnil 
i-iuii]!,"  ami  the  batlle-lleld  in  lUleinu  of  ilii' 
8onth,  recalled  to  tlnnighlfnl  iiiinilH  ibc  nf«iir- 
anee  of  (loveninr  I'iekens  uf  Smith  Candiiin,  so 
early  as  the  elose  of  Deeember,  H^HI,  lliat  the 
people  of  that  sltite  would  not  sulfer  the  horroni 
of  war—"  You  imiy  plant  your  si-i^l  In  iH-aiv.  for 
Old  ViDtinia  will  have  to  bear  the  brnni  of  luit- 
tle."  A  carii'aluro  of  the  day.  |irinted  «u  en- 
vehiitrit,  r('pr«<i'utH  tlio  "Old  Dominion"  as  a 
tleen'pit  old  woman,  iiiueh  iH'iit  unil  leaning 
ll[inii  a  short  slatr.wbile  armies  arc  cmili-nding 
iilioii  her  back— horse, fiHil, and  arlilli'iy.  Un- 
der the  llcnre  nn^  tho  words  '-roor  ol<l  siiii|>1i' 
Virginia."  Ti>  a  remark  from  u  stHi^tatiir — •■  Tidl 
OS  HonK'thini;  :il>i>iii  llneiia  Vixta"  (which  sih-)— 
Davis  wiiil.  ■'  \Vi-  will  make  the  liattle-lli-lds  in 
Virpiiia  iinotlnT  llnerni  Visia,  and  du>nch  iliem 
with  bliMHl  inoiv  |>r<!cionH  than  any  that  flowed 
Uwrn!."  The  eiiizens  of  Kichinond  pun-haseil 
fiiiin  Jainea  A.  Sf<ldiiii  (Nce  I'mre  Voagrrim)  his 
el(>gaiit  mansion,  nml  ]>reHunteil  it,  snmptuouKly 
fliniiKbed,  to  I*n-Hident  Davia  as  a  n>Hi<l<-nce. 

Davis's  Cabinet    Jl^h'e^s<>n  Davis,  I'lvxiaenl 
of  theMontliernConfe 


nih'ib-il 


tltat  of  the  Uniti'd  t^ltiti'N,  Ht^  a|>p 
«rt  Tiionibs,  of  Gtmrgia,  Seciiiliiry  of  Stali>; 
Charles  G.  Meniiningur,  of  South  (.'uiiilinn.  Sec- 
retary of  the  I'nmsury;  I^  Itov  I'<i|«  Wiilker, 
-■•  ■     aa,  Secretary  of  War;  Stephen  K.  Mul- 
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lory,  of  Florida,  Secrelarj  of  the  Navy ;  and. 
Jnhu  H.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  Poatoiaater-genend. 
Afterwanis,  Judah  P.  Benjamin  was  made  At- 
tomuy-guneral. 

Davla'a  Proolamattoo.  Two  days  after  Pm- 
ident  Lincoln's  call  for  troops  (wliich  aee)  by 
proclamation,  Jeffenwn  Davia  issued  an  intend- 
ed con  liter  vailing  one,  in  the  preamble  of  whicli 
he  said  the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
"  announced  the  intention  of  invading  the  Con- 
federacy with  au  armed  force  for  the  purpm 
of  caiitnriug  its  fortresses  (see  Seiture  of  fublk 
JVopert.v),  and  thereby  subverting  its  indegien- 
denco,  and  subjecting  the  free  people  thereof  In 
the  dominion  of  a  foreign  power."  He  said  it 
was  the  duty  of  liis  governnieut  to  repel  thix 
threatened  invasion,  and  "defend  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people  by  all  the  loeaus  which 
the  laws  of  nations  and  uwiges  of  civilized  ivit- 
faro  placed  at  its  disposal."  lie  invited  tbe 
jicoplii  of  the  Confederacy  to  engage  in  piirs- 
tceriug  (see  f 'I'Ji'ahfrJH^) ;  aud  bo  exhorleil  thnsr 
who  bad  "felt  tbe  wrongs  of  the  past"  rroni 
those  whoso  enmity  was  "more  implacable, be- 
cause unprovoked,"  to  exert  themselves  in  pre- 
sen'ing  order  and  maiutaiiiii]g>  the  anthority  of 
tbe  Ciinfederale  laws.  This  proctaniatioa  was 
met  by  President  Lincoln  by  a  public  notice 
that  ho  shcinld  in nned lately  order  a  blockade  of 
all  the  Scuitliern  ports  claimed  as  belonging  to 
tlio  Confederacy  ;  and  also  that  if  any  person,  nit- 
dcr  the  pretended  antbority  of  siieb  states,  or 
under  any  other  pretence,  should  molest  a  vessel 
of  the  Uait«d  Slates,  or  the  jiersons  or  cargo  on 
iHiurd  of  her,  Huch  person  would  be  held  umena- 
blu  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  the  pi*- 
vention  and  punishment  of  piracy.  With  this 
opiHwing  proclamation  the  great  Civil  War  was 
actively  bi-guu. 

Day,  Sti':i>iikn',  vm  the  first  printer  in  the 
HiigliKh-Anierkau  colonies.  He  was  borti  in 
Lonilon  in  Itill ;  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec. 
22,  ItX^  Ut>  uiiiiu  to  Massnchiuietts  in  iG38, 
and  was  etnphiycd  to  manage  the  print ing-pr«M 
sent  out  by  Hev.  Mr.  Glover.  Mo  began  print- 
ing at  Cambridge  in  March,  ItStO.  He  waa  not 
a  skilful  workman,  aud  was  succeeded  in  the 
iuana;.'('iueiit,  about  1IM8,  by  Samuel  Green,  who 
I'liiployed  Day  us  a  Journey  man. 

Day's  Work  in  Congresa,  A  (1T74>.  The 
moHt  niouKMitoiiH  act  of  tbe  tirst  Continental 
Ciingruioi  during  ita  whole  orssion  occupied  the 
entire  linsineKM  on  Oct.  B,  1774.  After  a  short 
and  spicy  debate,  tile  great  council  "ifcsalrrd. 
That  this  Congn^ss  ajipiove  the  otiimsitiou  of 
the  fiiliahitants  of  Massachusetts  Day  to  the  ei- 
eention  of  tlio  late  acts  of  Parliament;  and  if 
the  same  shall  lie  attempted  to  be  carrietl  into 
exerntioii  by  fontt,  in  such  case  all  America 
ought  to  su]itM>rt  tlii'iu  in  their  opiMisition."  This 
Ih  nil  that  a]>p«ai'H  on  the  jonmal  for  that  day. 
It  was  enough.  From  that  day  the  erystalliu- 
tion  of  IhoBritisli-Aiuerieaii  colonies  into  an  in- 
depeixlent  nation  went  nipidly  on.  It  was  like 
tbe  luminous  handwriting  on  BelsliaMar's  wall, 
and  wise  nurn  Interpreted  it  as  a  prophecy  of  the 
dismcuibeniient  of  the  firitisli  enipircL     Georga 
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III.  responded  to  this  resolution  by  denonncing 
his  Amoricoii  subjects  as  rtbeU. 

Sayton,  Ellas,  was  bom  at  Elizaiiethtowu, 
S.  J.,  ID  1735;  died  tUere  in  July,  lf«7.  He 
(bnglit  with  the  Jerw-y  Blues  under  Wolfe  at 
Quebec;  was  a  member  of  the  Coiumitt«e  of 
Safety  at  the  begiiniirig  of  the  Revolution,  aud 
Mcnnie  colonel  of  a  New  Jersey  regiment.  He 
terved  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey;  fought  in 
wreral  battles,  the  last  at  Yurktown,  and  in 
Vauuary,  I7S3,  wax  made  a  brigadier- (tuueral. 
He  was  a  member  of  Cungress  in  1787-88,  and 
>ru  afterwards  in  tbu  New  Jemcy  Lejpslatnro. 

Dayton,  Jonathan,  LL.D.,  sod  of  Klina,  was 
hom  St  Eliiabethtown,  N.  J.,  Oct.  16, 1760 ;  died 
there,  Oct.  9,  IHOl.  He  grudnatcd  at  tbo  Col- 
lege of  New  Jeniey  in  1776 ;  entered  tlio  army  an 
paymaster  of  his  futbei''s  n>ginient  in  Angnitt; 
aided  in  stanniiif;  a  redoubt  at  Yorktown,  which 
was  taken  bj  Lafayette;  and  served  faithfully 
niitil  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  a  member  of 
tho  conveuMou  tbat  finmed  the  Nalional  Consti- 
tution in  17S7,  and  vrns  a  re|>resenIa(ivo  in  Cun- 
gma  from  1791  to  1799.  He  was  speaker  iu 
1795,  and  was  made  United  States  Senator  iu 
1799.  He  held  the  seat  nntiL  1«05.  He  8erve<l 
in  both  branches  of  hix  stale  Legislature.  Sus- 
pected of  complicity  in  Uurr'e  cuiiHpiracy,  he 
was  arrested,  but  was  never  proceeded  agniuat. 

D«af  and  Dumb.  In  It^O  tho  whole  nnm1)er ' 
of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  iu  tho  Unite<l  States 
and  territories  nas  sixteini  tliuniiaud  two  hun- 
dred and  five.  Much  has  been  done  in  our  coun- 
try for  their  iuntriiction.  So  euily  as  1793,  Dr. 
Vr'.  Thornton  published  an  essay  in  I'hitadelphia 
on  Traf^lng  the  Dumb  to  Sjirat,  hut  no  attempt 
was  made  to  eRtablisli  a  schnid  for  the  puritnae 
here  until  1«11,  when  the  effort  was  nnsnccess- 
fnl.  A  school  tor  the  instrnctiim  of  tho  silent 
that  proveil  Huccesafiil  won  opened  in  Harlfcinl, 
Conn.,  by  Rev.  T.  H.  Giillaudct  (which  see)  in 
1817,  ami  was  chartered  under  the  nnnio  of  the 
"  New  England  Anylum  for  the  Deaf  nnil  Dumb." 
Congress  granted  for  its  support  a  township  of 
land  in  Alabama,  llx'  procci'ds  of  which  formed 
a  fund  of  about  iAV),l>W.  Oilier  asylums  have 
since  beun  eBraiilisiicd,  numliering  thirly-sii  iu 
1^0,  and  a  National  Ueuf-inulo  Colli'gu  was  es- 
Ublished  at  Washington  iu  18l>4.  In  1>^G  there 
were  about  four  tbousaud  tour  hundred  pupils 
in  these  institutions. 

.Oaan  Tncknr'a  Propoaitioii,  The  British 
ministry  knew  more  of  thn  dillin-iices  of  opin- 
ion in  (he  ContiueiituI  Consivss  than  did  the 
Americans,  for  Galloway  had  let  out  tho  secret 
to  friends  of  the  crown.  TIlis  fact  encouraged 
Lord  North  and  his  colloagucH  to  l>elievo  that  a 
little  firmness  ou  the  part  of  Great  Britain  would 
abaho  the  resolution  and  break  up  the  apparent 
anion  of  the  ridouist«.  It  was  known  that  a 
larjte  portion  of  the  must  respectable  and  influ- 
Mitial  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  were 
warmly  attached  to  the  uintlier  country.  In 
teTeral  colonies  there  was  a  strong  t>n-Judice 
felt  towards  New  En}-] and,  where  tlio  most  vio. 
Wt  proceeilings  had  occurrtil.  Tlie  Quakers, 
■•  a  body,  were  opposed  to  violent 
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Tho  governor  of  Pennsylvania  woe  Indifferent, 
and  Scotch  Highbinders  settled  in  New  York 
and  the  Caroliuas  am)  Georgia  were  very  loyal. 
Eveu  should  tho  union  remain  perfect,  it  was 
believed  the  limited  resources  of  the  colonists 
woiihl  be  wholly  inadequate  to  any  obstinate  or 
lengthened  resistance.  Military  officers  boast- 
ed that,  at  the  head  of  a  few  regiments,  thi'y 
would  "march  from  one  eud  of  America  to  tho 
other."  All  British  writers  aud  speakers  exer- 
cised their  pens  aud  tongues  iu  the  sume  strain. 
Only  one  had  the  good  sense  to  recommend  a 
[leaceful  seiiaration.  That  na«  Dean  Tucker, 
author  of  the  Li$Ali>/JVafure,andaprolilio  pam- 
phleteer of  the  day.  He  proposed  that  Parlia- 
ment, by  a  solemn  act  docbiriiig  thetn  t«  have 
forfeited  all  the  privileges  of  British  subjects  by 
sea  and  land,  should  cut  off  the  rclrellions  prov- 
inces from  tlio  British  empire;  with  provision, 
however,  for  granting  pardon  and  restoratiou 
to  either  or  alt  of  them  on  their  humble  petition 
to  that  effect.  Had  tliis  proposition  been  then 
adopted,  Great  Britain  would  have  still  retained 
a  large  aud  influential  party  in  the  colonics,  the 
hatreds  engendered  by  war  would  have  been 
avoided,  and,  at  the  worst,  the  colonies  wonid 
have  been  lost  to  Great  Britain,  as  they  finally 
were,  without  the  loss  of  blwKl  and  treasure  on 
both  sides  which  the  war  caused.  But  vulgar 
expedients  were  preferred,  and  this  wise  propo- 
sition was  deiinnuccd  as  the  height  of  folly,  and 
eveu  the  wise  Burke  called  it  "childish." 

Deane,JAMER,  was  a  missionary  to  the  SixNa- 
tions (which  see).  Ho  was  bom  in  Cnuneclicut, 
Ang.aO,174B;dieil  at  Westmoreland,  N.Y.,  Sept. 
10,  1^33.  Groiluated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1773,  From  theagoof  twelve  years  he  waa  with 
a  missionary  in  the  Oneida  tribe  of  Indians,  and 
mastered  their  language.  Afl«r  his  grB<lualion 
ho  went  as  a  miiwionary  to  the  Caughnuwagaa 
and  St.  Francis  tribes  for  two  years ;  and  when 
the  KevolnCion  broke  out.  Congress  employed 
him  to  conciliate  the  tribes  along  the  northern 
frontier.  He  was  made  Indian  agent  and  inter- 
preter at  Fort  Stan  wix  (now  Konl0,0neidu  Co.), 
with  tho  rank  of  mi^or.  Ho  was  many  years  a 
judge  ill  Oneida  County,  and  twice  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Asaembty.  Mr.  Deauo  witite 
an  Indian  mythology. 

Deaue,  Silah,  was  bom  at  Groinn,  Conn., 
Dec.  24, 17.17 ;  died  at  Deal,  Eng.,  Aug.  23, 1789. 
He  gr.idnatfid  at  Yale  College  in  17rwJ,  U'camo 
a  merchant  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  was  a 
delegate  tn  the  first  Cotilinentnl  rongrcss.  H« 
was  very -active  in  Congress,  in  1775.  in  fitting 
j  nut  a  naval  force  for  the  colonics,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1776  he  ^aa  sent  tn  Fnineo  as  a  secret 
political  and  linanctal  agent,  with  authority  to 
operate  in  Holland  and  elsewhere.  He  was  to 
ascertain  the  feeling  of  the  Freuch  govomment 
towards  the  revolted  colonies  and  Great  Britain, 
and  to  obtain  military  supplies.  He  mode  ar- 
rangements with  Beanmarchais  (which  see)  for 
substantial  aid  from  Krance.aud.wirhDr.Frank- 
lin  and  Arthur  Lee,  negoiiateil  irealies  of  amilT, 
commerce,  and  alliance  in  February,  1778.  (Sni 
Tnaty  of  Jltiaitce.)     Complaints  were  made  of 
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i-lH,  t'Niii^eiiil-    irilti  Uw  rank 


iinrl.  In  that  caiiariif  bt 
of  Vurktuwii.  Ill  lT-4  kr 
Ill-It Ivil  ill  MaiuF,  mill  Imrjiiiit;  f^'iit-rdl  ufmitiiiL 
III-  KUH  iiiunitial  iif  Maiiiv,  liv  the  niiimiutninil 
of  \%~iiohiiiKti>i>.  ill  IT(ft>.  mt-uilH-r  of  Om^mt 
fii.ni  I7SH  to  IJSir.nml  wub  St-cn-tarvirfttwnn- 
ili-v  .Icin-nuin  fniin  IHll  i.i  lrt».  I'niDi  iTtQiiU 
l^VJ h»  V iiH  i'i>lli-i-t(>r  i>f  tht!  ]Hirt  of  Bnxtioi.  vlitu 
111-  wiu>  nii|Hiiiil(<(l  UN  Hrtiiur  iiiqji>r-|ci-ai-Tai  iu  llr 
I'liiti-il  SluttTM  Amiy,  uiiil  Limiiuuiidfr-fii-irbicfiit' 
tlicXnrthrni  llr]iiirliii<'iit.     Hkitiib  iioI  tnTTniiiv 

I'l'iwfiil  ill  thut  iHwitiiiii,  and  wn>  KU|iCfM:<ir4 
July  ti,  1-13,  iu  cuiiHv^ueiice  of  beiu^  char-^ 


<■  h:iii ; 

il' llii'  I'n'iii'h  ui.viTii- 1  "iih  iiiiHricsl  iiilripic  Ur  nvkrd  in  vaiu  for  i 
.iiM  to  t1i.<  iiiiili<intii>»  n.iii'i  of  iui]iiir.v-  In  Iri2j--J4  lie  itils  the  Ani.i- 
Ni<ni>'tl:iiiilH.     Artliiir   ii-a iiiisti-r  in  ri>rtii<;ii).  mi'l  iu  this  luticryi-it 

LMi>'  hi'iiiii'  :ill  M.-^  tiiitilili',  II.' I'liLirpil  Dearborn'*  IiiTaalon  of  Canada.  On  the  lir<t 
Mi!iii|.|.i..|.na1iti;;|.nl.lir  liin.ih  ic.  hi=.  j.ii-  ,.|S,|.i,-i.iIi.t.  I^l-J.  lliiKiuli.T-KfinTiiUl.-.mft^lii 
i\^:      l>i.  Ir.'iiikliii   ti'vlili.'cl    r<'   lii-iiiii-V    1i:irl  n.lli'i'ti-iliiliiiiit  i-tKlit  IhmiHHnd  nii-ii — ri-i:ii- 

1 Mv  iiiii)  ]iiiv:.ii<  iv.inri.  Imi  I..'.-  Ii:i<l    liii'..,.  voliMiK'urH,  iiii<l   uiiliiin  —  nt    l>UitIi>1iiirL'. 

»]'i>i'('<mi:i'i'ss.!iiiil  Ih-niii-liMclToMitUT.  11.-  L.n  l.nki-  ('li!iiii)il:iiii,  Ixtiiilcn  M>iii«  MiiiiU  :ii1- 
k'i<r[viliEiii.'l:iiiil.  lli'lia.-l  v;iiir.'.l  |>;irtii'H  ill  Chozv  iliiil  (:hui»|diiili.  On 
ml  111!  iini>i>i  sii>|>u'i<>ii>    111,'  iivriviil  <>1*  <ii>iii<riil  ]>t-iirlK>ni.  ]|.'   :i^iiim-il 

II  ■Iiti'lli;i.'ii1  iiilii.ls.  ;  <liiv.  I   .'..I and  »(  all  tin-  irtiiilM,  iiiid  »ii  N..r. 

ns  lioni   III   Xiii'lhliiiniii-  '  >''  'i>'  iiii>v<*il  tunalilii  till' Caiiitdii  line  wilh  thrrt 

ili.diLt  li„xl.ii.v.M:i",.' I l<""-:ii"lr.-K"ini>.:iiHHni.ll».iiMiia militia.   He 

111-  il  iilivniiiati,  anil  iiii-    moviil  »ii  ii<  tin-  I.ii  Cnllt-,  a  Hmull  iriUnlaiT  i>f 

ill  ilii.  kiiiili'  III'  iiiniTMii  i  till-  Snri*l.  Mhi'i'ii  hr  naH  iiii-ti  l>,v  a  roiiMiilfrjIilP 

-  .>r.iiiix.-il  Itriliih  and  Ciiiindiitii  tm.jis  and 

I'iil;;!-  III!  tin-  day  ald-r  (in-  ill'-  ]  lii'lNni".  "ndi-r  I.ii-nli-iianl-t'<diiiii-l  [>i>  ttalalnTIT. 

:i  <Ii^t:iiiri<  ii|'>i\iv-llvi<  iiilU'K,  '  III!  ni-iivi-  llriliiih  (-iiniiiiaiiili-r.     JiiMt  nt  dawn. 

il  lai'laliiiii -^laik'.si>-^iiiii'NI.'"ii    H"'  iiinniinK  of  till-  liOtll,  Cohtiii-l  Zt-huliin 

'  li;inl>'  "I'  Jtnnki  r'-  llill,  ami    -^I-  i'l^''  •-niKM-il  tin-  1^1  (.'nlli-  und  Kiirnninileil  a 

mill"  ilTT.'.i  ;ii'iipni(i;iiiii-il  Ar-    Ii!i"I>-Ii"|im'.    SiinifNi'w  Y«rk  militia  a|i)ini.-i>-h- 

li-ihiT  i-\i.i'ili1iiin    hi   (/ii.'lii-i-.    inU  n"i'^  iiiiKt:iki-ii,  iti  thi:  dim  It^lit,  fur  llriC- 

■j-li  wililii-rs.     I'iki-'s  nu-n  iipt-niHl  tiiv  ilpiiii  lli^in. 

mi!   r..r  ti.iirlv  lialf  an   iiiiitr  a  xlinri.  ciiiiiliii 

n:is  iii:tiiilaini-<l.     \Vlu>ti  thi-y  diiwuvi.T(Hl  thiir 

iii-laki'.  llii'V  fiiiiiid  I>i-  SalilliFlTy  a]ipriia('!iiiii; 

t^  illl  :.11  uvrv.  Ili-llDilli!  fllTI't'.     TIlCIW  Vl-lV  HrHf 

v  ;in;itki'il,  litil  ihi- .\nifrii-aiiH  npriMuiiin  fiiirnl 
;..  irtiviil  sii  iir.-ri|iiliit.-I.v  thai  thi-v  li^ft  fiv.-  i.l' 
ih-ir  iiiinilH'ril.<iL.)  nnil  liv.-  w.nind.il  on  tin-  lii>1<l. 
i'lii>  ai'iiiy,  iliKlii-a]'1('iii:t1,  n-IUnlfd  to  l'latl^liiin>. 
Death  and  Burial  of  De  Soto.  On  May  -II. 
iliiaitri'iJiaHli-c-pni-riil.    I'l-I'.'.  Uu  Suto  (uhii'h  mi.<)  died  uu  thu  bauka  uf 
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the  Hiwinippi,  which  he  hftd  disoorered.  Aa 
he  hmd  declarnl  to  the  Indiaus,  vho  were  snu' 
worahippen,  that  he  was  a  son  of  the  siid,  atiil 
that  ChristianB  conlil  not  die,  it  vaa  thonght 
nise  to  conceal  hia  deatb  from  the  pagans.  He 
n-aa  secretlj  burieil  in  the  gatena;  of  the  Span- 
ish camp.  Tlie  liidiaits  knew  he  was  sick.  He 
wan  not  tn  be  seen,  and  tijpy  mw  a  iiew-inade 
grave.  Tliey  looketl  n|)on  it,  and  pondered. 
Hoecoeo,  whom  De  Sotn  had  appointed  liia  sue- 
CMBor,  ordered  tlie  bndj  to  bn  tiiken  up  at  the 
dead  of  night.  It  waa  wrapi>ed  in  mantles  in 
which  sand  had  been  sewed  np,  t4kkeu  iu  a  boat  to 
the  miildle  of  the  great  river,  and  there  dropped 
to  the  bottom  in  niDetcen  fathiiniH  of  water. 
Rerrerk  Bays  it  wan  snnk  in  a  hollow  live-oak 
log.  When  the  Indian  chief  aiiked  Hoscoso  for 
De  Soto,  that  leader  replied,  "  He  has  ascended 
to  beareii,  but  will  rotum  soon." 

DaatlKtfKlngPUUp.  Captain  Chnrch(which 
■*e)  8iir|>riBed  Philip  at  Monnt  Hope  (Ang.  8, 
1676),  killed  abont  one  hnndreil  and  thirty  of 
hia  fidlowers,  and  cnptnreil  hia  wife  and  son. 
Philip  barely  escaped.  T»n  days  aft.erwanlB  an 
Indian  deserter  toiil  Chnrch  that  Philip  waa  on 
Mount  Hope  Neck,  and  otfcrod  to  guide  lliin  In 
the  place  and  help  to  kill  him,  fur  Philip  had 
killeil  the  deserter'ii  brother  becaiiau  he  hul  pro- 
posed peace  with  the  English.  Chnrch  imme- 
diately went  in  search  of  Philip  with  a  small 
number  of  men,  Englixh  and  Indians,  following 
hie  volunteer  guide.  On  his  arrival  ataawnnip 
where  Philip  was  conciMile<l.  lie  disposed  his  men 
Mound  it  in  amhnscade.  Philip's  shelter  was 
•oon  iliscovered  on  tbo  edge  of  the  awamp,  and 
the  English  aiid  Iniliana  opened  lire  upon  it. 
At  that  instant  Philip  spiz^d  his  gun  and  fled 
for  the  thicket,  where  he  was  coiifronteil  by  an 
Englishman  and  an  Indian  in  covert.  When  he 
was  within  fair  muaket-uhot  distance  the  Eng- 
lishman Bnap|>ed  his  gnn.  It  miitaed  Are,  when 
he  bade  the  Indian  to  shorit.  He  did  so,  and 
the  bnltet  pierced  King  Philip's  heart. 

Deatti  of  Presicleiit  Hanlaoii.  On  Sntnrday. 
March  27,  IS41,  Preaidfnt  Harrison,  who  IihiI 
been  inangnrntwl  twenty-three  ilays  liefore,  after 
Buft'eriiig  much  from  n  cold  for  a  week  previons, 
waa  taken  with  a  chill  and  othrr  symptoms  of 
fever.  This  attack  waa  followeil  by  pncnmonla, 
which  baffled  medical  Hkill,  and  tormiunled  hia 
life  on  Sunday  morning,  jitHt  one  month  from 
the  day  when  he  t<Hik  the  chair  of  the  PreHi- 
dency.  He  was  seriously  ill  only  eiglit  days. 
About  three  himrs  before  his  dealli,  after  his 
physician  hail  Just  admin istereil  sinnething  for 
Ills  comfort,  and  wliiln  hiH  mind  seemed  wai)- 
(tering,  he  spoke  out  as  if  to  his  sueceHSor,  say- 
ing, "Sir,  I  wish  you  tn  nnderstand  the  princi- 
ples of  the  govenmient.  I  wish  Ibeni  carried 
oat.  I  ask  nothing  more."  Thi-sn  were  his  liul 
words.  The  memlieiti  ofhisfiiniily  who  were  in 
Washingt4)n,  the  membi-ra  of  tiia  cabinet.  Colo- 
nels Chamliers  and  Tmld,  who  were  his  aides  in 
the  battle  of  the  Thames  (which  see),  and  a  inim- 
ber  of  relatives  and  friends  were  near  lihi  bedside 
when  he  expired.  His  fnnerat  took  place  fnim 
the  pnsiilential  mansion  on  April  7,  attended  by 
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mnltitude  of  people.  The  body  waa 
interreil  iu  the  Congressional  bnrying-gmnud, 
and  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  Noilh  Bend, 
Ohio,  and  placed  in  the  family  vault. 

Death  of  President  Taylor.  While  the  hot 
debates  in  Congress  wore  goirig  on  concerning 
the  slavery  question,  the  country  was  called  to 
nionm  the  death  of  the  President.  He  naaaeized 
by  a  malady  similar  in  its  effecia  to  cholera, 
which  assumed  the  form  of  biliona  fever,  and 
terminate<l  his  life  (July  9,  1850)  in  five  days. 
He  died  at  the  presidential  mansion,  in  the  siz- 
ty-siitb  year  of  liis  age.  He  was  attended  in 
hislast  mninontaby  his  wife;  bisdanghter  (Mrs. 
Colonel  Bliss)  and  her  huaband;  his  sun.  Colonel 
Taylor,  and  family;  his  son -in -law,  Jefferson 
Uavis,  and  family ;  and  by  Vice-Preaitletit  Fill- 
more, other  officers  of  the  government,  mem- 
bets  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  etc.  His  lost  audi- 
ble words  wore:  "I  am  about  to  die.  I  expect 
the  suraniona  soon.  I  have  endeavored  to  dis- 
charge all  my  ofticial  duties  faithfully.  I  regret 
nottiing,  but  am  sorry  that  I  ain  about  to  leave 
my  friends."  The  funeral  occurred  oil  Saturday, 
July  13,  and  waa  attended  by  a  vast  concourse 
of  citl7.ens  and  slrangen.  The  pageant  exceed- 
ed everything  of  the  kind,  in  oi-der  and  magnifi- 
cence, that  had  ever  taken  place  at  the  national 
capital. 

Decatur,  Strpiie^,  was  bom  at  Sinepnxent, 
Md.,  Jan.. "1,1779;  died  near  Waahingtou,  D, C, 
March  99, 1»90.  He  entered  the  United  States 
Navy  as  midahipman  April  30, 1798,  and  rose  to 
captain  iu  liM.    His  lirst  notable  exploit  waa 


the  destmctinn  of  the  Philadelphia  in  the  harbor 
of  Tripoli  (see  Philadelphia),  for  which  Congrrsa 
gave  liim  thanks,  a  swonl,  and  promotion.  He 
ci>mnianded  a  diviaion  of  gunboats  in  the  at- 
tack on  Tripoli,  Aug.  3,  1&.H.  In  command  of 
the  frigate  rtiiled  Slalet.  he  captured  the  firigHte 
MartdonittH,  Oct.  2.=>,  IH12.  fi>r  which  Congress 
gave  him  a  gold  medal.  In  Jannary,  1815,  after 
a  mniiing  tight,  the  Prttidenl,  his  dai;-Hhip,  was 
captured  by  a  Uritiah  squadron ;  anil  a  few 
months  later  he  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  i-mnpelleil  the  giivcrnment  of  AI(;ii'rs  to  re- 
liuqrdsh  ita  harlinrona  conduct  towards  other 
[Hiwers,  and  to  pay  fur  American  pmiwrtf  de- 
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DecUratlon  of  Colonial  Righta.  In  tlic 
irsT  ('iitiliiiriiiiil  CiniKroM  (1TT4)  ii  i-iininiit- 
I'  ,.f  twi.  Ibini  .'iH'li  ••••h.nv  fniiiit'il  iniit  n'- 

irri'il.  ill  tl,.-  I'oini  i.r  a  «-r fii'ii  r.'«.lv..». 

ili'i'liiKitixn  lit'  th.>  ri<:litH  iif  Ihi-  fii1iiniv»: 

Tlii'ii'  iiiitiinil  rl}:lits:  3.  Tliiil  fnitn  llii-ir 
iicsuv  iliij-  H.  ri-  i-itiitliil  til  all  tin-  rijtlilM. 
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>ni  MiliJi-i-lK  i>f  Kii)(l:iiiil :  3.  Tlial  l>\  tin-  i-ni- 
■  iiliim  til  Amcni-ii  l>v  tln'ir  mid'i.icii.  tli<-v 
-viT  Wt  iitiy  ..r  till.-'  rights.  11! 
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were  entitled  to  the  common  law  of  England, 
Mid  more  especially  the  great  privilege  of  being 
tried  by  their  peers  of  the  vicinage  acconling  to 
the  coume  of  law ;  6.  That  they  were  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  English  statutes  at  the  time  of 
the  emigrati(m  of  their  ancestors ;  7.  That  they 
were  entitled  to  all  the  immnnities  and  privi- 
leges conferred  upon  them  by  royal  charters  or 
seenre<l  to  them  by  provincial  laws ;  &.  That 
they  had  a  right  i>eaceahly  t<>  assemble,  state 
their  grievances,  and  |>etition  the  king'without 
interference  of  ministers ;  9.  That  the  keeping 
of  a  standing  army  in  any  colony,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Legislature,  was  unlawful ;  10. 
That  the  exercise  of  legislative  power  in  sev- 
eral colonies  by  a  council  uppuinted  during 
pleasure  by  the  crown  was  unconstitutional, 
(laygerons,  and  destructive  to  the  freedom  of 
American  legislation.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee designated  the  various  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment which  were  infringonieuts  and  violations 
of  the  rights  of  the  colonists,  and  that  the  repeal 
of  them  was  essentially  necessary  in  order  to  re- 
store harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
American  colonies.  The  acta  enumerated  were 
eleveu  in  number — namely,  Sugar  Act,  Stamp 
Act,  two  (piartering  acts.  Tea  Act,  Act  suspend- 
ing the  New  York  Lt^gislature,  two  acts  for  the 
trial  iu  Great  Britain  of  offences  committed  in 
America,  Boston  Port  Bill,  tiie  Act  for  Regulating 
[subverting]  the  Government  of  Massaelinsetts, 
and  the  Quebec  Act.  (See  tliese  resjiectively.) 
Declaration  of  Independence.  It  was  very 
important  to  have  Lee*s  resolntiou  for  indepen- 
dence, otFered  June  7,  1776,  jirefaced  by  a  pre- 
amble that  should  clearly  declare  the  causes 
which  impelled  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple to  ailopt  it.  To  avoid  loss  of  time,  s\  com- 
mittee w:is  then  appointed  to  prepare  snch  decla- 
ration. The  committee  w:us  composed  of  Thom- 
as Jefferson,  John  Adams,  BtMijaniiu  Franklin, 
Roger  Sherman,  and  Kobert  R.  Livingston.  Mr. 
Lee  having  l>een  called  home  before  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  committee,  Mr.  Jetferson  Wiis 
put  in  his  place.  Hi^  was  re<i nested  1)3'  the 
committee,  after  discussing  the  topics,  to  make 
a  draft  of  a  declaration  of  independence.  It  was 
fliscussed  in  committee,  amended  very  slightly, 
and  fmally  reported.  Debates  upon  it  were 
long  and  animated.  There  was  some  opposi- 
tion to  voting  for  independence  at  all,  and  it 
was  considerably  amended.  It  was  evident  from 
the  beginning  that  a  majority  of  the  colonies 
would  vote  for  indeiMMulence  (the  vote  in  Con- 
gress was  by  coh>nies),  but  it  was  important  that 
the  vote  should  be  unanimons.  The  declaration 
was  wannly  debated  on  the  day  (Jnly  2)  when 
the  resolution  was  passed,  and  also  on  the  3d. 
Meanwhile  news  came  of  the  arrival  of  a  large 
British  armament,  under  the  brothers  Howe,  at 
Sandy  Hook.  Immediate  and  united  action  was 
essential.  McKeau,  one  of  the  two  representa- 
tives of  Delaware  present,  burning  with  a  de- 
sire to  have  the  vote  of  his  colony  recorded  in 
the  afiirmative,  sent  an  ex]>ress  after  the  third 
delegate,  Ciesar  Rodney.  He  was  eighty  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  Ten  minutes  after  receiv- 
ing McKeau's  message  Rodney  was  in  the  sad- 


dle, and,  riding  all  night,  he  reached  the  floor 
of  Congi-ess  (July  4)  Just  in  time  to  secure  the 
vote  of  Delaware  in  favor  of  independence. 
All  three  of  the  delegates  from  Delaware  voted 
for  the  declaration.  The  vote  of  Pennsylvania 
was  also  secured,  a  majority  of  its  seven  dele- 
gates being  in  favor  of  the  measure ;  and  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  adopted  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  (See  New  York 
and  Independence.)  In  that  document,  after  re- 
citing the  causes  and  the  reasons  for  making 
it,'  in  a  series  of  definite  charges  against  King 
Gfeorge  III.,  the  Congress  said,  "  We,  therefore, 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  in  gen- 
eral Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of 
our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  sol- 
emnly publish  and  declare  that  the  united  col- 
onies are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  in- 
dependent states ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown ;  and  that  all  po- 
litical connection  between  them  and  the  State 
of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dis- 
solved ;  and  that,  as  free  and  independent  states, 
they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace, 
contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  do 
all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent 
states  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of 
this  declaration,  with  a  tirm  reliance  on  the 
pi-otection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and 
our  sacred  honor.^.  This  declaration  was  signed 
on  the  day  of  its  adoption  bj'  every  member 
present  who  voted  for  it,  to  show  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  colonies  approved  the  measure. 
Tliese  signatures  were  attached  to  a  copy  on 
l)a])cr.  It  was  engrossed  on  parchment  and  again 
signed  on  the  2d  of  August.  Two  others  after- 
wards signed  it  —  one  in  S<»ptember,  and  the 
other  later  in  autumn.  Immediately  after  it 
was  adopted  it  was  printed  and  sent  through- 
out the  colonies,  with  only  the  names  of  John 
Hancock,  President  of  Congress,  and  Charles 
Thomson,  the  Secretary,  attached  to  it.  In 
January,  1777,  it  was  printed  on  a  "  broa<lside," 
with  the  names  of  all  the  signers,  and  sent  to 
the  several  assemblies  and  to  the  several  com- 
manding ofiicers  of  the  Continental  troops.  (See 
fac-simiie  on  following  page.) 

Declaration  of  Independence,  Tiie,  in 
France.  Vergennes,  the  Fi-ench  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  was  not  a  man  of  high-toned 
morality,  but  was  a  keen  diplomat,  and  never 
scrupulous  in  regard  to  measun*s  that  would 
favorably  ailect  the  interests  of  France.  He 
was  eager  to  promote  and  prolong  the  quarrel 
of  Great  Britain  with  her  colonies  and  push  it 
to  a  separation,  for  it  would  weaken  the  power 
of  the  **  natural  enemy  of  France."  He  favored 
secret  aid  to  the  struggling  colonists  (see  Beau- 
marchaiii)f  and  when  tlie  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence reached  Versailles  ( August,  177G  )  he 
read  to  the  king,  iu  cabinet  council,  considera- 
tions on  the  i»art  which  France  should  then 
take  towards  England.  He  showed  the  ailvan- 
tagcs  of  war  with  that  nation.     ^'The  war  will 
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form,"  fa«  said,  "  between  France  Mid  North 
Americn  a  cDQUectiuii  wliirli  will  not  grow  np 
■nd  VBiiiBh  with  the  nee«l  of  tlie  momunt.  No 
Interest  cau  divide  the  two  nations.  Commerce 
will  form  between  tbem  a  very  durable,  if  not 


joQDg  king,  vhoM  decision  in  tha  natt(r«a 
invoked,  too  weak  to  le«d  in  aflUis  of  Nrk 
magnitude,  hating  T«pobIic»ni«in  and  faitat 
nvolntion,  resolved  that  peace  witb  bflnal 
should  not  be  brukea  during  him  reign.   Itat 


an  etemn),  cliain ;  viviryiiig  iiiiliiHtry,  it  niU :  broken  peace  was  onl;  Maytd  Icm  tlutn  two 
liring  into  our  harbors  tlin  rommmUtiui  wliicli '  years,  not  prevented. 

America  formerly  punrvd  into  tl)OHo  of  Englaml,  I  Declamtlou  of  Rebellion  in  Uie  Piiliiiill 
with  a  donhio  beni^tit,  for  the  nngniunlntion  of  I  In  on  oildresH  to  tlio  throne  (Fob.  7, 1775),pt«- 
oar  national  labur  Iduens  that  of  a  rival."    The  |  posed  by  the  ministry,  they  diMlared  that  a  !»' 
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ellion  existed  in  MaasachnBetts,  countenanced 
lid  fomented  by  unlawful  combinations  in  oth- 
r  colonies,  and  recommended  energetic  meas- 
res  for  suppressing  it.  The  address  was  adopt- 
d,  after  a  long  debate,  by  a  large  majority; 
.lid  Parliament  pledged  its  supi>ort  to  tbe  king 
n  tbe  maintenance  of  tbe  just  authority  of 
be  crown  and  nation. 

Declaration  of  Rights  by  Virginia.  George 
Hason  drafted  for  Virginia  a  declaration  of 
ights,  and  on  May  27,  1776,  Archibald  Carey 
>re8ente<l  it  to  the  Virginia  convention.  On 
;he  12th  of  June  it  was  adopte<l.  It  declared 
Dbat  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free,  and  are 
invested  with  inalienable  rights  —  namely,  the 
snjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  proi)erty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  and  safety ;  that  all  power  is 
vested  in,  and  consequently  derived  fVom,  the 
people ;  that  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in- 
Btituteil  for  the  common  benelit  and  security  of 
the  people,  nation,  or  community,  and  that  when 
goveniment  shall  fail  to  perform  its  required 
functions,  a  majority  of  the  people  have  an  in- 
alienable right  to  reform  or  abolish  it;  that, 
public  services  not  being  descendible,  the  office 
of  magistrate,  legislator,  or  ju<lge  ought  not  to 
be  hei-editary;  that  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive powers  of  the  state  should  be  distinct  from 
the  judicature,  and  that  the  members  of  the 
fint  two  should,  at  fixed  periods,  return  unto 
tbe  body  from  which  they  were  originally  taken, 
and  the  vacancies  be  supplied  by  frequent  elec- 
tions; that  elections  ought  to  be  free;  that  all 
men  having  a  permanent  interest  in  and  attach- 
ment to  the  country  have  the  right  of  suffrage, 
and  cannot  be  taxed  or  deprived  of  their  prop- 
erty for  public  uses  without  their  own  consent 
or  that  of  their  representatives  freely  elected, 
nor  bound  by  any  law  to  which  they  have  not, 
in  like  manner,  assented;  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  arbitrary  power  for  hUs]M'iidiiig  laws,  for 
requiring  excessive  bail,  or  for  granting  of  gen- 
eral warrants;  that  no  inun  ought  to  be  de- 
prived of  lil)erty  except  by  the  law  of  the  land 
or  the  judgment  of  his  i>eers,  holding  sacred 
the  ancient  trial  by  jury;  that  the  freeilom  of 
the  press  is  one  of  the  greatest  bulwarks  of  lib- 
erty, and  can  never  be  restrained  but  by  des- 
potic govennnents;  that  a  well-regulated  mili- 
tia, composed  of  the  body  of  the  people,  trained 
to  arms,  is  tbe  proper,  natural,  and  safe  defence 
of  a  free  state;  that  standing  armies  in  times 
of  |>eace  should  be  avoided  as  dangerous  to  lib- 
erty, and  in  all  cases  the  military  should  be  un- 
der strict  subordination  to  the  civil  iK»wer;  that 
the  people  have  a  right  to  uniform  government; 
that  no  free  government  can  be  ])reHerved  but 
by  a  firm  adherence  to  justice,  moderation,  tem- 
jierance,  frugality,  and  virtue,  and  by  frequent 
recurrences  to  fundamental  principles;  and  that 
religion  can  be  directed  only  by  reason  and  con- 
viction, not  by  force  or  violence;  therefore  all 
men  are  equally'  entitled  to  the  free  exercise  of 
it  according  t^  the  dictates  of  conscience.  The 
iinaDimous  voice  of  the  convention  ai>proved  of 
this  declaration  of  rights. 

Dedaxatlon  of  War  against  Qreat  Britain 


(1812).  The  British  Orders  in  Council  aud 
French  Decrees  remained  unrepealed.  For- 
bearance on  the  part  of  the  United  States  uo 
longer  seemed  a  virtue.  British  newspapers 
had  declared  that  the  United  States  could  not 
**be  kicked  into  a  war.''  The  indignation  of 
the  American  people  was  at  fever  heat ;  and  on 
June  1,  1812,  Pi-esident  Madison  submitted  to 
Congress  a  confidential  war  message,  in  which 
he  recapitulated  all  the  causes  of  complaint 
against  Great  Britain,  and  asking  the  National 
Legislature  to  consider  and  decide  whether 
their  country  should  longer  remain  passive 
''under  these  progressive  aud  accumulated 
wrongs.''  He  also  made  grave  charges  against 
France.  The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  which,  on  June  3, 
reported  an  echo  to  the  sentiments  of  the  mes- 
sage. As  a  part  of  the  report,  Calhoun,  the 
chairman,  presented  a  bill  declaring  war  against 
Great  Britain.  A  motion  was  made,  and  lost, 
to  include  France  in  the  same  declaration. 
While  the  matter  was  pending  in  Congress  the 
people  throughout  the  country  wera  fearfully 
excited  by  contending  emotions.  After  much 
debate  in  Congress,  it  finally  passed  both  houses, 
June  18,  and  became  a  law  on  receiving  the  sig- 
nature of  the  President.  The  bill  had  been  de- 
bated in  secret  session ;  now  tbe  seal  of  secrecy 
was  i*emoved,  and  on  the  19th  the  President  is- 
sued a  proclamation  anncuincing  the  fact,  aud 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
sustain  the  i)ublic  authorit||^pn  jneasures  for 
obtaining  a  s]>^^^^M an(lM||||rrabl9 peace. 
In  the  House  (flPfHentatiwthe  members 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  states  south  and  west 
gave  sixt3*-two  votes  for  the  measure  to  seven- 
teen against  it.  In  the  Senate  the  same  states 
gave  fourteen  for  it  to  five  against  it.  ''  Thus," 
said  a  late  writer,  '*  the  war  may  be  said  to  have 
been  a  measure  of  the  South  and  West  to  take 
care  of  tbe  interests  of  the  North,  much  against 
the  will  of  the  latter."  The  minority  in  Con- 
gress soon  issued  an  able  pi'otest  against  the  war, 
which  was  chiefly  written  by  Josiah  Quiucy, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  opposition,  not  only 
in  Congress,  but  throughout  the  country. 

Declaration  of  "War  between  England  and 
Franoa  On  March  15, 1744,  the  King  of  France, 
at  Versailles,  declared  war  against  England ; 
and  on  the  29th  King  George,  at  St.  James's 
Palace,  declared  war  against  I'Yance.  Before 
these  declarations  were  nimle  known  in  Boston 
the  governor  of  Cspe  Bn^ton  sent  about  nine 
hundred  men  under  Duvivier,  who  surprised 
and  took  Canso,  burned  the  place,  and  sent  the 
prisoners  (eighty  in  number)  to  Boston.  An- 
napolis (  P(»rt  Royal )  was  kept  in  alarm  for  a 
month  by  the  French  and  Indians,  and  two  hun- 
dred men  were  sent  from  Boston  to  reinforce 
the  English  garrison  there.  Massachusetts 
took  vigorous  measures  for  defence  against 
the  French  and  Indians  evei*y where.  Full  five 
hundred  men  wen)  impresseil,  of  which  three 
hundred  were  for  the  eastern  fi-ontier,  and  two 
hundred  for  the  western.  The  garrisons  in  the 
East  were  reinforced.  Fortunately,  twenty  can- 
nons (42-pounders)  and  two  13-inch  mortal's  had 
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jiiat  been  sent  to  Castle  William,  in  Binston  har- 
bor, a  gift  fn»ni  tho  king,  with  all  Btores  except- 
ing gnnpowfler.  The  LegiHlature  alHo  ortlered 
a  chain  of  forts  to  be  bnilt  between  the  Con- 
necticut River  and  the  New  York  bonndary- 
.linc. 

Declaratory  Act,  The.  Pitt  eonelnded  his 
HiK^ech  in  the  Commons  agaiiiHt  the  Stamp  Act 
by  a  pn>position  for  its  absolute  and  immediate 
repeal,  at  the  same  time  reconnnending  an  act, 
to  accompany  the  rep(>al,  declaring,  in  the  most 
nnijualitied  terms,  the  sovereign  authority  of 
Great  Britain  over  her  colonicM.  This  was  in- 
tended as  a  salve  for  the  national  honor,  neces- 
sary, as  Pitt  knew,  to  secure  the  repeal  of  tin"! 
jict.  But  Lord  Camden,  who  was  the  principal 
supporter  of  the  repeal  bill  in  the  Upper  House, 
was  ojiposed  to  the  <leclarat^^)ry  act,  and  vehe- 
mently (lednred  that '*  taxation  and  representa- 
tion are  inseparable. '^  T\w  declaratory  act  be- 
came a  law,  but  it  was  distasteful  to  thinking 
Amtrricans,  for  it  involve*!  the  kernel  of  royal 
ju'erogative,  which  the  colonists  rt'jrcted.  But 
it  was  overlooked.  Pitt  had  the  honor  of  the 
repeal.  The  London  merchants  lauded  him  as 
a  benefactor,  and  there  was  a  burst  of  gratitude 
towards  him  in  Am«*rica.  Nt^w  York  votetl  a 
statue  t^)  Pitt  and  the  king;  Virginia  voted  a 
statue  to  the  monarch;  Maryland  ])assed  a  sim- 
ilar vote,  and  ord«»red  a  portrait  t»f  Lord  Cam- 
<len  ;  and  the  authorities  of  Boston  onh-red  fuU- 
lengtli  portraits  of  Barn5  an<l  (.'on way,  friends 
of  the  Americans,  for  Faueuil  Hall. 

Decorum,  Fihst  BiiKAcn  of,  in  Conc.rkss. 
Matthew  Lyon  was  a  rough,  energetic  member 
of  Congress  from  Vermont  from  17i>7  to  IN)].  A 
native  of  Ireland,  Imj  possess«*d  much  of  the  ex- 
citability of  his  people.  Roger  Griswold  was 
also  a  member  of  ('ongress  fnuu  Connecticut  at 
the  sauu"  time.  Lytui  was  a  dtMuocrat,  (Jriswold 
a  federalist.  In  his  maiden  speech  Lyim  ridi- 
culed tlnj  formalitv  exercised  towards  the  Pres- 
idt'Ut  in  waiting  upon  him,  and  ehallenged  the 
ill-will  of  the.  FederalistH  and  the  dislike  of  his 
own  ]»artisans,  for  he  assumed  to  be  a  leader  of 
the  democracy.  During  the  ba1h>ting  in  the 
housi>  (Jan.  'MK  I7l)H\  in  the  case  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  Senator  Blount,  Lyon  began  a  <"onver- 
satiou  with  the  speaker  in  a  loud  tone,  as  if  he 
desired  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  other 
members,  in  which  he  made  dis])aragingand  in- 
sulting remarks  about  tht>  Conni^cticut  mein- 
b»»i*s,  .saying  the  ]»eople  of  that  state  were  mis- 
repres4Mited  by  their  members  of  l.'ongress.  He 
said  he  knew  the  ]>eoph*  well,  for  he  had  had 
occasion  to  tight  them  when  they  came  to  visit 
their  rehitions.  "  Did  you  fight  them  with  your 
wo<Hlen  sword  ?"  asked  (Jriswold.  in  jocnlar  al- 
lusion to  the  <lisniissal  of  Lyon  from  a  com]>any 
of  (in'en  Mountain  lioys  (which  see)  in  177r>  for 
cowardice.  Tliis  taunt  was  repeated  in  another 
form  when  Lyon  ileehired  that  if  he  coulil  only 
go  to  Connecticut  and  manage  a  newspaper 
then*  !io  would  enlighten  the  peo]de.  "  Yt)u 
couldn't  change  the  opinion  of  the  meanest 
boBtlur  in  the  stute,*'  said  Griswold,  good-nat- 
f%    Lyou  declared  he  could,  and  that  he 


« 


had  seriouR  thoughts  of  moving  into  the  8tate 
and  fighting  them  on  their  own  gruaud.  Grih- 
wold  laid  his  hand  on  Lyon's  arm,  and  sjiid, 
smiling,  '*  If  you  go,  Mr.  Lyon,  I  Bup|>08e  yon  « ill 
wear  your  wooden  sword  f  *  At  this  Lyou  took 
tire,  and,  turning  suddenly  round,  spar  in  Gri«- 
woUrs  face.  Tliere  was  some  C4>mmotion  for  a 
moment,  and  a  motion  was  made  for  Lj'on's  ex- 
pulsion  from  the  house.  Lyon's  parry  friends 
rallied,  and  defeated  the  motion  for  expulsion. 
Socm  afterwards  Griswold  attacked  Lyon  with 
a  cane  as  he  sat  in  his  seat  in  the  House,  and 
seriously  beat  him  over  the  head.  Lyon  msfaefl 
t<»  the  lireplace,  and,  seizing  a  pair  of  tongs, 
approached  (iriswold,  who  struck  bim  a  violent 
blow  in  the  face,  threw  him  down,  nndlicathim 
<»n  the  door,  (iriswold  dragged  him  by  tho  legs, 
when  a  call  to  order  fnun  the  speaker  stopjied 
the  disgracfrfnl  allray.  A  motion  was  made  f(»r 
the  (ixpnlsion  of  both  Lyon  and  Griswold,  bat  it 
was  lost. ;  »o  also  was  a  motion  for  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure. This  was  the  tii-st  of  those  disgraceful  per- 
sonal encounters  <m  the  floor  of  Congress  which 
have  o<'casionally  disgraced  that  bmlj'.  A  cari- 
cature re])res(M) ting  the  tight  with  cane  and  tongs 
was  published  soon  after  the  occurrence. 

Deerfield,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Kiver,  Franklin  County,  Mast*.,  was  twice 
the  victim  of  a  foray  by  French  and  Indians. 
During  King  Philip's  War  a  tenibUr  slaughter 
<K'curred  a  mile  from  the  town,  S<*[»t.  18  (O.  S.), 
1075.  The  Indians  had  burned  Deertield  and 
murd(>n;d  some  of  the  inhabitants.  The  snrviv- 
ors  fled,  leaving  about  thn'e  thousand  bushels 
of  wheat  in  stacks  in  the  tield.  Captain  Thomas 
Lothrop,  connuanding  part  of  a  forct)  at  Had- 
ley,  was  sent  with  eighty  men  to  secure  this 
grain.  They  were  young  sohliei's,  the  **tlower 
of  Essex  County."  As  they  appixiached  Deer- 
tield they  fell  into  an  Indian  and>ush,  and  the 
cajitaiu  and  seventy-six  of  his  men  were  slain. 
They  sold  their  lives  dearly,  for  ninety-six  of 
their  assailants  ])erished  in  the  fight.  The  stream 
near  which  the  scene  occun-ed  has  l)een  called 
Bloody  Brook  to  this  day.  A  nide  nionument 
was  t^rected  on  the  spot  forty  yeai*s  afferwanls, 
and  in  lrt38  another — an  obelisk  <if  white  mar- 
ble— was  put  n]>  there.  Late  in  Febnmrj',  17m, 
a  i>arty  of  French  and  Indians,  under  Major  Her- 
tel  de  Kouville,  who  had  ti*avelled  on  snow- 
sh<»es  from  Canada,  approached  Deertield.  The 
chief  object  of  the  exi)edition  was  to  procure  a 
little  bell  hinig  over  the  meeting-house  in  that 
village.  It  bad  been  bought  in  France  for  the 
church  in  the  Indian  village  of  Caughnawaga, 
ten  miles  above  Montn'al.  Tlie  vessel  that  bore 
it  to  Auu'ri<'a  was  cai)tured  by  a  New  England 
]U'ivateer  and  taken  into  B<viton  harbor.  The 
i»ell  was  sold  to  the  Deertield  congn^gation.  Fa- 
ther Nicolas,  the  priest  at  Caughnawaga,  i>er- 
suaded  tht^  Indians  to  accompany  him,  under 
De  KouviHe,  to  get  the  Ih'U.  When  the  invad- 
ers a]>[U'oaclu-d  Deertield,  tho  snow  lay  four  feet 
deej>  in  that  region,  and  was  coveretl  by  a  haitl 
crust  that  bore  the  men.  Upon  drifts  that  lay 
by  th*'  palisades  they  were  able  to  crawl  over 
these  defences  in  the  gloom  of  night,  while  the 
inhabitants  were  slumbering.    The  tirst  iutiiua- 
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tirm  thn  Tillage rti  bnil  of  dangPT  irns  tlio  biirat- 
hi<;  in  «f  llie  iliMirH  lH>rort>  llm  ilnwu  (Marrli  1, 
ITlMl,  nixl  tllo  ti-rrilile  tmliiiil  nf  lliu  n-iir-ivli(Hili. 
Tlie  |>F<i|>le  wte  ili.iKi^'it  rniin  tli«ir  Ih^Im  nixi 
tniinl<-n>il,  nrithimt  rfiinnl  bi  sigo  or  sex,  or  cnr- 
rieil  iiitri  captivilj.  Tlii!  village  wiut  wt  (in  firp, 
*nil  every  liiiiUlin'r,  exn-ptinK  tlxi  cIib])c1  iiikI 
one  i1ivel1iuf[-hoitM\  woh  liiiil  in  Hxheii.  Forty- 
w>veu  iif  tliK  inlinbitftiitH  wrru  killcil,  mill  oiiu 
hiinilml  mid  twenty  vrcni  cii[>liveit  itii  llicir  nay 
tlmiiKli  tl)t>  ff i!il<-riii-HH  iiiKarilH  Cniiiula  All  lioiir 
nfi*r  HiiiiTiw.  UiiiliT  rliu  illruvllnii  iif  Ffttlit-r 
KI«o)ni<,  tbf.  bell  wan  rurridl  nu'ny,  aDcl  flnully 
foniiil  it*  ilmllni'il  pluco  fii  the  lio)fry  of  tlie 
chiin:b  nt  Ciin);bnnwnKa,  when;  it  Htill  Iumikn. 
Amoii{!  the  victioiK  of  IbiH  foray  weni  Kev,  John 
Williuius  paJitor  of  tliu  ehiirvb  «t  D<>erflebl,  nnd 
biH  fkniily,  who  were  irnrriKil  iiitfi  captivity,  ex- 
cept i  tig  two  childreu,  who  wore  iDiinlcTed.  (See 
nWiamt,  John.) 

DefecUoQ  la  Pennaylvanla.  Th«  f^limmy 
nntlook  nfter the  fiill  nf  Fiiit  WiiHhinj;t4iii  (vvlilcb 
fee)  and  the  fUght  of  WiMbiiifEtoii  niiil  bin  mult- 
tug  Rnny  ncnxw  New  Jemey  (w)iic)i  m«)  caused 
lunny  pemoiis  of  iiitliliitice  in  PciiuiiylvaiiiSi  an 
Tvell  •>  in  New  Jerwy,  t"  waver  and  fall  away 
fnim  the  pntriot  eniiM>.  Thn  iilniit  miiHpirniillH 
■if  IIjeiH-  in  PeniiHytvnnia  were  June ph  Galloway, 
who  had  1iei-n  a  memlier  nf  rhi^  tirat  Conlinentul 
CoTiKram,  and  Aiiilrew  AllPn,  alon  a  menilirr  of 
that  Cnngreig,  and  two  of  liiit  brotbers.  The 
IitotheTB  Huwe  having  iHsncd  a  uew  pruclnma- 


tlnn  of  pardon  and  amnesty  to  all  who  elionld 
within  aixty  dnya  pmmitio  not  to  take  np  arms 
against  the  king,  llieHe  men  availed  tlieinHelvea 
of  it,  not  donliliiig  tliuir  epeedy  reBtoration  tn 
tlieir  fnnner  forfiinea  and  pnliticul  importanre, 
Tlicy  went  ovtT  t«  Howe;  ao  did  Siininel  Tuck- 
i'r,-a  leader  in  the  inovenieiits  agabiHt  Britiob 
oiiprcBHiim  in  New  Jersey,  ami  n  Iniit  of  Jerwy- 
meii,  who  aigned  a  }ileilg<'  of  tldelity  to  the  IJrit- 
inh  crown,  Kven  John  Dickinnon,  whose  tldet- 
ity  as  a  pntiiol  may  not  be  quest iniieil,  wna  «» 
llioronghly  eoiivineed  «f  the  folly  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Indeiieiideiiee  and  llie  |iruliBliility  of 
B  return  to  the  BritiHh  fold  tliat  he  diserrdiled 
the  Conlinentni  bills  of  civilil,  and  refused  lo 
accept  an  appiintnient  from  Delawnre  as  a  del- 
eftale  in  Conjtremi.  The  Btate  of  Slar.vhuid  nlso 
ahowedn  williiigiiei<Ratt1iie,)iinctiin'I»reiionnce 
the  Deelnraliiiu  of  Independi'iiee  for  the  nike  of 
peace.  Amidst  Ihia  falling  away  of  civiliana 
and  tlin  rapiil  nM^lti^g  of  liia  army,  Waiihing- 
tnii's  faith  and  courage  never  fallereil.  Kroin 
Newark,  when  [ii<  wiw  flying  with  liia  libattereil 
and  ni]itdly  dinriniHliing  forees  townnlH  ibe  Del- 
aware Uiver  before  pnrsning  r.'omwalliH.  he  ap- 
plied to  the  piiirioiic  and  itiergeiic  William 
LivingHton,  governor  of  New  Jeru-y,  for  aid.  Tn 
expremioiiH  of  aynipiilliv  fniin  the  governor,  he 
n^plied  (Nov.  30,  mfi).  "  I  will  not  dcBjiatr." 

Defence,  (litN-KRAL  ritRPAHATIiiNH  FMH.  On 
May  Sfi,  177ri,  the  Continentnl  Congress  nnnni- 
moimly  determined  tbat,  na  boiitilitieH  bud  actu- 
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all,v  contineiiced  in  MaHtmcliiiHuItH,  niiit  liir)^  reiti- 
forcviiieitta  wrni  ox|K'<:U-il  fur  tliu  HritiHli  trun|>H 
it)  lIuHtiin,  the  nevdiul  iiruvhiut'ij  nliDiild  be  iiiiiiiu- 
(liiilitly  iiat  tu  u  Htule  or  dufitiivc.  The  iitKii-iuuiry 
('(iiiiiiiitl««s  ucru  KiN»>()ily  u|i]i[iiiitei]  t»  [iTPimn) 
ivpurta.  One  of  tlitMil  wiu  tii  itt-niKHutu  tlie  lKMt« 
tu  be  oocniiiml  ill  New  York ;  uiiiitlitT  t»  n>c«iii- 
iiioiiil  iiMtliodii  for  ruiHiii);  iiniuiuiiition  aiul  iiiili- 
tiiry  Htun-Ji;  u  lliinl  ii>  fniimalu  tUn  aimmiil  of 
itiotipjr  uocemary  to  Im  ruiwHl  for  {xirjxNwii  uf 
ilefuiiei! ;  ami  a  ti>urlli  tu  prL-|iaru  nilm  ami  n-n- 
iLtaUoiw  for  t1ii>  i^verniiiviit  iif  (liu  army.  Wimli- 
iiigluu'H  )^k1  jiiii]^uviit  hull  iHfll  M)  riiliii|iiciiciiiH 
ill  tliu  pant  tliiit  bn  viaa  uanitHl  (.'bairmuti  iif  all 

DefsnoeB  of  tlie  Dvlaware.  Wlii'ii  Uiiwe  cii- 
ti-rwl  I'iiiluild|>biii  (S-ipH'inlM-r,  1777)  Hi.'  Amt-r- 
ivniiH  Htill  livbl  i:iiiiln>i  »f  lii«  D.-l»waif  Kiv<-r 
lii-liiw  that  i^itv.  Oil  Miiil  Islaiiil  (ii>iii>iMliii|;  <>t' 
iiiiiilaiiili<iiii>l)'.iifui-tli<^(.-<iiil]m'ii>-ciiftlifScbay]- 
kill  mill  nc'luwun-,  wax  briilt  Kurt  M<IHiii.  Uii 
Lliu  Ni>w  Jcnuiy  dbuiv,  uit|ii»iit(-,  at  Kcil  Ikiiik, 
wan  Fort  JiU-irer,  a  atniii);  rtili>ii1it,  ncll  fiir- 
uIhIimI  ivitli  lieavy  arlilli'r.v.  At  ]liUiii|;>>[MirI, 
oil  tbe  HHiiiu  Hliurti,  tbii<v  iiiiJvH  liini-r  iliiwii,  wviv 
HXtciiHive   but   iiullniKbiMl    uiirkH   ildfi^tiitl   to 


roiiiil'H  flag-Hhip  wait  Ibe  rifle  (i«  Parit,  tb«  tia« 
ax  wli<-ii  ti<>  BBoittnl  in  tbu  ca|tlure  of  Ciiniiul- 
Hh  at  Yiii'ktiiwii.  ShK  wui  n  niHgiiifiMtit  vnul 
wliicli  tlie  city  of  Paris  bod  iinM«iit«d  ti>  Ou 


ircl  H 


listriict 


OlhiT  fuMtiiiliiblu  olmtni'-ti,,..^   ,,...... 

tho  rivi;r  Ix-Iow  furlB  Miltiiii  uiul  Mi'm-r,  in  Ihti  | 
liinii  o{ehrraujr-ile-/rue—><UDVi:u  nutcs  iil' otmirH,  I 
with  tit'avy  siwarti  of  iroii-poiiilt'il  tinilirt',  tu  rv-  ' 
cvivu  ami  jiiciiie  thu  buWH  uf  vt'H»;l.'4.  lli'siili'H 
llicHe, tlii-To  were  fliiHliiiK  battuitv-t  uu  Ibu  lisuv, 
(See  J^ta  J/mvr  uhiI  .Ui^JM.} 

DafencM  of  WsahlngtOD.     Iiiitiii'iliately  nf- 
tet  tbu  Italtlo  ut  ItiiirH  Unii  (ivliirh  hi-. 


Kutlu 


tiikf-ii  1 


■     llcfl'tl 


ml  tins  lity  of  \Vi 
make  it  alMihitely  Mx:iiru  fiimi  ultni-k.   (icncral 
tioiirKV   B.  Mi-Ulellaii   huil  buuii  callcil  tu  llii' 

I'liirf  oommaml  uf  tbu  furci-H  at  ami  i t  AVaxli- 

iii|;toii.  Witb  tliii  aHniKtiiiieu  uf  Majiira  Iturry 
auil  Itarniiiil  In-  ]in>tvi;ti'il  a  Hciii's  »t'  foi'tilii'ii. 
tioim  at  ]>iimiim-lit  i-lcvuti'il  iKiiiilH,  anil  tlii'  two 
oRli'LTH  iiaiiiuil  Ufii'  tli-tuik'il  to  ciiii^lriii't  tlu'iii. 


a  fortilli^ati 


till!  i-iit«r[iH 


>  Iirui 


1  iipui 


I'liliri 


n  tliu  L' 


Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace. 

Pmrc,  I7K!.! 


king  (1.01118  XV.).  Tbe  count  fought  his  auUg- 
uiiint  nith  such  dc«]ieratiuD  tbat  wheu  Iw  vu 
coiiiiu'llud  tu  strike  bis  color*  only  two  lueu  bc- 
sldes  hiiiisvlf  were  left  ittaudiiig  on  ibe  np|irr 
■lock.  Uy  this  defeat  and  capture  Ibere  frll 
till-  bands  of  thu  Engliab  tbirty-aix  chrtu 
oi  nullify  aud  tbe  whole  train  of  aKillery  iu- 
ti-iidfd  for  an  attack  un  Jtiuiaico.  The  Frroch 
loNt  ill  llio  i>n);u);i.-nieiit,  iu  killeil  aud  wuiiudnl, 
aliuiit  llint>  thuiixaiid  nieu ;  tbe  British  lout 
i-li'vcT!  Iiiiitilnil.  Fur  mure  than  a  centni-j-  tbe 
Fi'i>iii-li  hail  not,  in  auy  naval  eiigafretueul,  bc«u 
Ku  con  I  pie  It  ly  bi-ateu.     The  fleet  was  nearly  ra- 

De  Haaa,  Jims  Philip,  was  born  in  Hclhind 
nimnt  ITX,;  ilit'd  in  Pliiladclpbiii  about  17M. 
He  nar<  dfsieiidt-d  fi-niu  an  ancieut  f:iinily  in 
uiirlbeni  France;  ranie  to  AiueriL-a  iu  1T.'<(': 
VIM  an  vn»\g»  in  the  Freneb  and  liiiliau  Wm: 
]iurti('i|iari'd  in  a  shari>  conflict  with  Indi^iu 
near  I'illxbnrgli ;  and  wns  colonel  of  the  Fir»I 
Peiinxylvaniu  retliiiient  in  177ti.  He  MTtol  in 
the  Aiiinrican  anny  iu  Caiiaila,  anil  aflcru .inls 
ut  Ticoiideroga.  He  led  Ilia  n-fiiuient  from  Lak? 
Cliuuipliiin  Iu  New  Yui'k,  and  |>orlivipati-d  iu 
the  luittle  oil  Lung  li>lanil  in  Aiiguet,  1(76.  In 
February,  1777,  he  waa  pruiuutt-d  to  brigmlirr- 
gcneTal.  (ieiieral  IX'  Haas  was  a  potiil  disrijili- 
iiai'iiiii,  anil  served  iu  variuuu  cnpueitien  diiriii); 
the  i-nlin-  nar  with  credit  tu  liiniHelf  and  bcii- 
I'fil  to  hU  ndopleil  eunntry.  The  Inller  yoara 
»{  his  lite  were  ]in.<M'd  iu  Pbiliulelpbia. 

De  Haven,  Kkwin  J.,  an  arctic  <>xplurer,  «*< 
l>or>i  ill  I'liiliiddphia  ill  1819;  dli<<l  tbero  JUy  9. 
Mm.  IU>  Kiilt'iiid  tli«  navy  as  luiilsbipnian,  mw 
li,  lii-iili-iiiiiit  in  1841,  and  nviigiieil  iu  IttS".  Ho 
was  n  itli  AVilkes  ill  his  great  exploring  i-ipnli- 
linn  in  l*i--*-4-«!,  and  euinuiamleil  the  first  explor- 
ing .-xiieililiui.  lUtiil  uut  at  New  York  t«  seanh 
I'lii'  Sir  .loliii  Fiankliu  iu  the  Arctic  oeas.  Tlie 
•-\|H'ilitiiin  cuiifiNted  ofthe  Adrvare,  uiie  bnodml 
iinil  i'lnty  Iuiib,  and  the  fitteur,  ninety  tonii.  Dr. 
Kane,  nlio  ui'ciinipatiicil  the  ex^ieiUtiou,  pub- 
lished a  full  uccuuut  of  It. 
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Do  Zdnoar,  Jamks,  km  born  iu  New  York  in 
1703 ;  died  there,  An^.  2,  ITUO.  He  giiuluated  at 
(he  UuiveiBity  of  Cunibriilgo,  England,  aud  soon 
attei  bis  return  to  New  York  (1729)  was  luoilo  u 
juRtice  iif  Ibe  Suprenie  Court  of  tbat  province, 
iiud  ehief-jiiHtiue  in  1733.  Fur  two  years,  an 
lieiiteuaiit-guvemor,  be  was  uctiug  goveruoT 
(1753-55),  after  tbe  death  of  Goveruor  Osbum. 
Mr.  Do  Luncey  was  for  luaiiy  yeant  tbe  most  iu- 
llneutial  luau  iu  tbe  polirica  aiid  IpgUlatiuu  uf 
Ibe  culoiiy,  and  was  uue  of  tbe  fuondera  nf  Kind's 
( now  Columbia)  Cul)e);e.  He  wrote  » lievitw  of 
tht  Jimtarf  Optratiovt/ron  1753  to  17&6. 

D«  Iianooy,  Ouvrk,  brutber  of  Cbief-Ju«tice 
Jatuee,  was  bom  iu  Hew  York  city  in  1717 ;  died 
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British  army  in  Boston  duriug  the  siege  in  1775- 
76,  and  accompanied  it  to  Nova  Scotia.  He  li:- 
turned  with  it  to  Btateu  Inland  iu  June,  and 
commanded  British  cavalry  when  tbe  army  iu- 
vaded  Lon^  Island  iu  August,  which  formed  tbe 
wivauce  of  llie  rigbt  columu.  To  him  tieueral 
Woodhult  eiirrenderod  uuder  promise  of  prut«c- 
tioti,  but  it  wus  not  oHurded,  and  tbe  patriot  was 
murdered.  He  woa  active  under  Sir  Heniy 
Cliutou  tlirougbout  tbe  war.  Iu  1781  be  sue- 
c«eda(l  Major  Aiidrd  an  atljutuut-general,  and  ou 
bis  return  to  Eugluud  undertook  the  arrange- 
ment ot  the  claims  ut  tlie  loyalists  for  compen- 
itation  fur  loxsiss  iu  America.  He  was  also  at  tbe 
bead  of  a  comiuisaiou  for  settling  all  army  ac- 


dnring  tlie  war. 
BccnuHo  uf  (teliilcatious 
iu  bis  [uiblio  accounts, 
hn  ivaa   ivmnved  from 
elected  to  Par- 
Delaware  consent*  to  In- 
dependence.   On  tlie  14lb  Mid 
15th  of  Juuc,  1776,  the  Assembly 
ot  Delaware  anaitimously   ap- 
proved tbe  resolutions  of  Cou- 
jfroBS  of  May   ISlh,  overlumed 
J    tbe   proprietary 'govcrumcut 
ilbiii  ber  bordure,  substituted 


■t  Beverley,  Euglaiul,  Oct.  37,  1785.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  member  of  tbe  Assembly  and 
canncil,  also  a  cokuiel  of  provincial  tron|>s,  anil 
wbeii  tbe  Kevolntiun  bmko  out  be  or];aiiized  and 
eqaipped,  vbieHy  at  his  own  ezpvuHe,  a  curi's  of 
loyalists.  Iu  1777  be  was  apjiiriuted  brit^ier 
in  the  royal  service.  His  initilary  operations 
were  ohieHy  in  the  region  of  New  York  city.  At 
tbe  evacuatiuu  ut'  tbitt  city  in  ITcQ  be  went  to 
England. 

De  Lmnotif,  Ouver,  was  bom  In  New  York 
city;  died  iu  Edtnhur);h  in  September,  l«ii. 
Educated  abroad,  he  entered  tiie  Bntisb  army 
la  1766,  and  roM  to  major  in  1773 ;  wus  witb  tbe 


uall 


for  that  of  tbe  king,  and  gave  to  her  delegates 
new  lustrnctiuna,  wbicb  left  them  at  liberty  to 
vote,res|K'clinKindeiH:udence,iiccordingtotlieir 
jiidgmeut.  Tliis  was  cousideral  a  tacit  aauctiou 
of  iililcpeiulenre. 

Delaware,  Positios  of  (1861).  Tbis  little 
«lute  lay,  Hlill  more  than  Mniyluud,  within  tbe 
euiUrace  uf  tbe  free-luUir  stati>H,  and  took  but 
very  little  part  iu  tbe  secession  movements  nt 
the  bugiiiniug  of  IdGl.  its  gnvnnior  (Willinm 
Burton),  several  of  its  Henulurs,  itu  representa- 
tives in  the  National  Senate,  and  ninny  leading 
politicians  sympathized  with  the  Secessionists, 
but  tbe  i>eople  iu  geuural  weiti  conservative  and 
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loyal.  Its  Le);i8liitiir<;  cimvciml  at  Dover,  tlio 
CHliitul  ul  tho  Htiiti',  on  Juno  3,  1801,  when  lli« 
KiiviTiior,  in  Iiih  nu'Wii^'P,  <'li.ir)!;cil  Itif  inipclicl- 
inji;  tmnliluM  ii|i<iii  llii.-  AliolilinnUtH  i>t  tlic  Xortli, 
wliu.  I'nxn  "  |nil|iilH,  roHtruinK,  unit  HI^Il•lI1ls,  hy 
liretw  lilld  ]k;i)|iIi;,"  inn)  » iij;''''  !l  "  |KMi*i«U'lit  wur 
tijHiu  riiiire  Tlinn  ^.dihi.ckhi.iiiki  i>t  iimiHTry."  0|i 
t1«>  liilliiwiiig  ilu.v  ilt'iirv  Liii'kiiiwiti,  a  (.tuniniH- 
sinner  frum  MintiHiiipiii.  uililnviMfil  tlic  Li-tcUlnt- 
nru,  null  arste<\  tliu  rJK'il  nii<l  duty  ot  Recewioii 
fri>mtli(>frui:-lalmrHlaug4.  The  House,  by  iiiiuu- 
iniiiiiH  v»te  (cnncnrriHl  in  by  n  ninjiirily  nf  titn 
Srlinli:),  a)lu|iti-d  u  rc8i>liitiun  tliat  llii'.v  dwuiml 
it  jiruiwr,  uiid  duo  tn  tlivniw-lveM  nnd  tli«  iit^iple 
ot  Di-luwarx,  t»  <;x)>ivsh  tiii'll  uiii|UBli  lliil  diiMll)- 
pniral  ul  Ihu  iviiu'<ly  for  cxiHtinjc  eviln  ]>ri>iHM«d 
by  llie  <.-(>miuiwi[oiiiT  thnn  KiHsiititipiii.  Tliitt 
einknl  bin  iniHxloii.  llfliiwart;  niniiitntnrd  tIjiH 
IKMiliuii  ilnrinj;  thu  niir  Ibnt  ciiHncd;  und  it  it 
n  iiolvTCnri by  (act  thiit  it  wan  tlii'  nrily  nIuvu- 
lulHir  stnti-  wbiKii-  miU  van  imt  nioislcui'd  nitli 
thi' Iduixl  <d  llH-i.biiiiiiib:itll<'. 

Delaware.  Tiik  Cniiiw  ami  Statr  or.  tnliCH 
itH  imnii'  t'nini  Liinl  Hi-  iu  Wiin  (l).'l;MviiLv|,  ubu 
«-ijti-i-wl  tlio  l.ny  ..I  Ihiit  uutiii'  in  UlUI,  ivlii'n  bii 

f ml  l>y  Hiiilwni  iu  UW.     In  1ii-J<l  S:iniUL't  (imlyn, 


III  uii  (.'n|H-  E1i;iibi]M'i],  utkI  ]niTi-liii> 

nlnut:  I  hi-  Imy 1  rivi-r  iiii  fnrnoi'll 

nl  Tri'nl>in.    {>t,f  .\rir  Sirnlru.')    Tin 
Chii-liiina  (irni  tli.'  silr  ..rWiliniii 


y  d<-»i] 


ll'd    H 


<if  I' 


\Vbrn  Williiim 
ilviiTiiii.  \w  wn» 
Die  liind 


Bily  tn  tbe  m-d.  nnd  iiriHiinil  ftnni  tlie  Diikie 
York  n  r>-1enH.-  ..f  nil  lii^  titii-  nnd  .-liiiiti  l«  N>« 
CiMtlx  nnd  twi-ivf  miles  iironnd  ir.  iin.1  tn  t1>( 
lnudlH-tweenlbiitlnn't  nnd  tlie  m'ii  ;  mid  in  I  In 
imariiceorall  Ibe  >u-it1i-]H  lie  |>riHliu'>'i<  lii-  >lii>di 
iMOptulMr,  1B82),  aud  fonuuily  iiui'iiiited  llie  r-ur 


render  uf  the  territory.  Lonl  Baltimore  prenrd 
bid  claim,  bat  in  IIM5  tliu  LoiiIh  oI  Tiiule  and 
l>laiit»ti»iiH  mado  a  dtviHinu  in  Peiiii'a  faviir.  A 
ciini]ii-i)tniHO  anernanlH  adjimtod  all  cmidii-Iing 
(tluiniK.  Tbe  tracta  trhiuh  iinw  ciintililntt-  ttic 
Stalo  ol  DelawarH,  Peiin  calleil  "Tile  Twrito- 
rips,"  or  "Tbree  Lnwer  Conntiea  on  tbe  Ih-bi- 
wai-e."  They  were  ^ivenied  oh  a  jiiirt  or  Peun- 
nylvania fi>r  about  twenty  yenrs  anernnnlfi, and 
uiK'b  enmity  bad  eix  dt^logntca  in  the  Lecinlnt- 
iire.  TiiPii  I'eiin  tilinwed  tliein  a  n-pnrsle  I*K' 
iHlnlnn<;  Uiit  tlie  cnlnny  iviut  under  tbit  giivenior 
lit  I'etinHylvunia  niUil  ITiG,  wbt-ii  tbe  inbiili- 
itaiitii  (lorknHl  It  an  indepxndeiil  Mtatt>.  A  con- 
Htitiitinn  va»  udnptM)  by  m  vinivriition  ui  Ibc 
[K>(i]>l(i  »f  Ibe  three  cnnnlieM — Xew  Cant  le,  Kent, 
anil  SnHsex — Se|it.  811.  tTTlt.  A  Htati^  i^ivi^niinriil 
nna  iiT);iinized,  nnd  Jnbn  McKinlry  wan  e)eel«d 
ilH  linit  KoviTiior.  In  ITM  a  weond  riHiHlltnlion 
irnH  Iranied  and  ndii)iti'd.  llidawnre  nnit  tbe  Unit 
HtHto  tlnit  adii|ited  liiu  Niilional  CiinMilutiim. 
Tills  wnH  ilono  liy  a  eonvenlion  on  Dec.  7, 1TH7. 
ur  less  than  tbree  aioiitliH  after  it  nan  i»ij!neil  by 
tbn  itieiiilien  ol  tbo  ronvciitiim  wlin  fhtnied  il. 
Alllionub  Delaware  waa  a  HlavR'lnliur  Hlute,  It 
rei'iised  t»  Keeede  at  tbe  (nitl>renk  o(  the  Civil 
War;  and,  IIioiikIi  it  aiwnnied  a  aort  (if  neutral- 
ity, tliat  Utile  Htate  fiiniiKlifd  neverul  refiiinenta 
■>t  volnnli-cm  fur  tliu  Nnliiinal  nnny.  Dnrinf; 
llie  Kn-nch  nnd  Indinn  Wnr.  nnd  tbe  ivnr  fur  in- 
d('iieiidi'iii'e, Delanan; ^lutrinlienlly  fuminlied  Itl 
Hhaii;  111  men  nnd  nHiiH\v  for  tbe  public  detenee. 
Delairare^  an  ini|K>rtant  family  nt  tlie  Al- 
Kimiiuin  nnlinii,  n-)iii  arc  alxo  ealleil  L.(>iiiii-Le- 
napex,  or  "men."  Wbeii  the  Eiim[H'unB  liilind 
tbeni,  tbey  wltc  dwelling  in  detnebeil  banibi, 
iindfr  Reinimte  Hiiebt'nis. (in  the  Drbmnre  KivtT. 
The  Dutch  Iruih'd  niib  tbeni  :ih  eailr  a*  IGU 

and  hi'lil  m 11v  ivhitionn  niib  them:  Imt  ill 

KU^  (lie  Iliiteb  w'ttieliieiil  <il  !S« aiietlilael  nu 
.IrMii.ycl  hy  tbeiii.  The  Swedes  foliud  tliew 
IHiiirliil  Hhen  they  nuttleil  on  tbe  Delairaiv. 
Thin  fiiniily  pliiini  tn  have  conic  from  the  wesl 
uilli  tlie  .MiiKjiinM,  to  uiioni  they  lieenmv  van- 
Kills.  Tbey  iilxii  elaimiMl  t»  Ih-  the  wiiimi  of  all 
the  A1;-iini|iiini>,  ami  n-eri-  Htyled  "(jfrand  &■ 
Ihern,"  The  Ilelawnn-H  pnmpri»eil  thn-e  |iower 
All  faniilieH  (  viz,.  Tnrfle,  Turkey,  nnd  Wolf), 
nnd  were  kiinivn  im  Minseys,  (ir  Mniiiseefi,  nnd 
IlelawareH  pmjHT.  Tbe  fiii'iner  oeenpied  tbn 
liol'thei'ii  piirt  of  New  JerHey  and  a  jMinion  uf 
I'eiitiHylrnuin,  nnd  tbe  latter  iMli.ildled  lonrr 
New  .lenu-y,  tlie  liaiikH  of  tlic  Delawart-  lielnir 
Tie  II 1 1  111,  and  tbe  wlnde  valley  of  Ibe  Selinylkill. 
ADer  tbe  roii(in(»it  of  New  Netberlntid.tbe  Eufr- 
lish  k>-|il  nji  trade  wit  li  tlie  I>elan'at<>ti,  nnd  Will- 
iiini  L'eMM  mill  IiIh  fidlciwern  iKHijibl  lnr|?i  Iraet) 
of  hinil  fii'iii  Ihein.  Tliey  weiv  jtarlieH  «ii  tli« 
Indian  side  tn  the  fninoiia  tn-nty  nitll  IVnl. 
Al  tiint  liinetiie  Indiunn  within  tbe  liiuilN  of 
liiH  diininin  were  ivliiualed  nt  nix  tiKHiMnd  io 
nnnilN'r.  The  Five  Xntionit  eoniinemi  the  Del- 
awnn-N.  nnd  ealleil  litem  "  women  "  In  enntenipl ; 
nnd  wbi-n.nt  the  middle  of  the  last  reiitiiTy.thr 
tiilter,  diKHitliNlied  vrith  the  interpretation  of  a 
treiily,  refiinMl  to  leave  tbeir  Uiid.  tbe  Five  Na- 
liniiK  hiiiiKhlily  orilertnl  tbeni  to  go.  (.'nniinin- 
gliiij;  with  wni'like  tribei,  tbe  Delaware*  becaaw 
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warlike  themBelves,  and  developeil  great  energy 
on  the  war-path.  They  fought  the  Cherokees, 
and  in  1773  some  of  them  went  over  the  moun- 
tains and  settled  in  Ohio.  So  early  as  1741  the 
Moravians  had  begun  missionary  work  among 
them  on  the  Lehigh,  near  Bethlehem  and  Naza- 
reth, and  a  little  church  was  soon  tilled  with  In- 
dian converts.  At  the  beginning  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War  tlie  Delawares  were  opposed  to 
the  English,  excepting  a  portion  who  were  led 
by  the  Moravians ;  but  in  treaties  held  at  Eas- 
ton,  in  Pennsylvania,  at  ditferent  times,  from 
1756  until  1761,  they  made  peace  with  the  Eng- 
lish, and  reilcemed  themselves  from  their  vas- 
salage to  the  Six  Nntionn.  They  settled  on 
the  Snsquehanna,  the  Christian  Indians  apart. 
Then  another  emigration  over  the  mountains 
occarred,  and  they  planted  a  settlement  at  Mus- 
kingnm,  Ohio.  These  Joined  Pontiac,  and  be- 
sieged Fort  Pitt  (Pittsburgh)  and  other  frontier 
poets,  but  were  defeate<l  in  August,  17C3,  by 
Colonel  Bouquet,  and  their  great  chief,  Teedy- 
nscnng,  was  killed.  Their  towns  were  ravaged, 
and  the  Moravian  converts,  who  were  innocent, 
fled  for  refuge  to  Phila<le1)iliia.  These  returned 
to  the  Sus(]uehauna  in  1764,  and  the  Ohio  por- 
tion made  pea(;e  at  Muskingum  the  same  year, 
and  at  Fort  Pitt  in  1765.  The  remainder  in 
Pennsylvania  emigrated  to  Ohio,  and  in  1786 
not  a  Delaware  was  left  east  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  Moravian  missionaries  went  with 
their  flocks,  and  the  Christian  Indians  increased. 
The  iMigans  kept  npiui  the  war-path  until  they 
were  severely  smitten  in  a  drawn  battle  at  Point 
Pleasant,  in  1774.  The  Delawares  Joined  the 
English  when  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out, 
bat  made  peace  with  the  Americans  in  1776,  when 
a  massacre  of  ninety  of  the  Christian  Indians 
in  Ohio  by  the  Americans  aroused  the  fury  of 
the  tribe.  Being  almost  powerless,  they  fled  to 
the  Huron  River  and  Canada.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  a  ti-eaty  in  1787,  a  small  band  of  Del- 
awares returned  to  the  Muskingum,  the  remain- 
der being  hostile.  These  fought  Wayne,  and  were 
jmrties  to  the  treaty  at  Greenville  in  1795.  (See 
Oreenrille.)  The  scattered  tribes  in  Ohio  refused 
to  join  Tecumtha  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  in  1818 
they  ceded  all  their  lands  to  the  United  States, 
and  settled  on  the  White  River,  in  Illinois,  to 
the  number  of  eighteen  hundred,  leaving  a  small 
lemnant  behind.  They  tiiially  settled  in  Kansas, 
where  missions  were  established  among  them, 
and  they  rapidly  increased  in  the  arts  of  civil- 
iied  life.  In  the  lat«  Civil  War,  the  Delawares 
ftimished  one  hundred  and  seventy  soldiers  for 
the  National  army.  Having  acquired  land  from 
the  Cherokees  in  the  Indian  Tcrritor}',  they  are 
now  there,  about  one  thousand  strong,  and  still 
keep  np  their  totemic  distinction  of  Turtle,  Tur- 
key, and  Wolf  families. 

Democracy,  Early,  ix  New  York.  We  have 
oheerreil  (see  Keith  and  AStuyi*enant)  how  the  first 
germ  of  democracy  or  republicanism  appeared 
in  New  Amsterdam,  and  was  checked  in  it«  vis- 
ible growth  by  the  heel  of  power.  It  grew,  nev- 
ertheless. It  was  stimulated  by  the  kind  acts 
of  Governor  Dongan  (see  Dongan) ;  and  when 
the  English  revolution  of  1688  had  developed 


the  strength  of  the  people's  will,  and  their  Jnst 
aspirations  wei-e  formulated  in  the  Bill  of  Right4«, 
it  sprang  up  into  a  vigorous  fruit-bearing  plant. 
Its  power  was  manifested  in  the  choice  and  ad- 
ministration of  Leisler  as  ruler  until  a  royal 
governor  was  appointed  (see  Leisler),  and  his 
death  caused  the  line  of  separation  between  de- 
mocracy and  arist'Ocracy  —  republicanism  and 
monarchy  —  '^Leislerians^'  and  "  Anti-Leisleri- 
ans" — to  be  distinctly  drawn.  During  the  ex- 
citing period  of  Leisler*s  rule,  the  aristocratic 
or  royalist  party  were  led  by  Nicholas  Bayard, 
a  wealthy  and  influential  citizen,  who  was  warm- 
ly seconded  by  Robert  Livingston.  These  two 
men  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  Leis- 
ler to  the  scaffold  and  treating  his  family  and 
friends  in  a  shameful  manner.  This  conduct 
was  continued  until  the  Earl  of  Bellonumt  suc- 
ceeded Fleteher  as  governor  (see  BeUamont)^ 
when  the  "Auti-Leislerians"  were  reduced  to  a 
minority,  and  kept  quiet  for  a  while.  After  the 
death  of  Belloniont  (March  5,  1701),  John  Nan- 
fan,  his  lieutenant,  ruled  for  a  while.  Nanfan 
favored  the  democratic  party.  So  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  LfU'd  Cornbur>',  a  thorough 
aristocrat  and  royalist,  ha4l  been  ai>p(Hnted  gov- 
ernor, Bayard  and  his  party  heaped  abuse  not 
only  upon  the  dead  Bellomont,  but  upon  Nan- 
fan.  The  latter  saw  that  Bayard  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  pit  which  he  had  digged  himself,  and 
he  pushed  him  into  it.  Bayard  had  procured  an 
act,  in  1691,  aimed  at  I^eisler  and  his  supporters, 
pn)viding  that  any  person  who  should  in  any 
manner  endeavor  to  disturb  the  government  of 
the  colony  should  be  deemed  ^^  rebels  and  trai- 
tors unto  their  majesties,*'  and  should  incur  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  the  laws  of  England  for 
such  offence.  Bayard  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  treason,  tried,  convicted,  and  received  the 
horrid  sentence  then  imposed  by  the  English 
law  upon  traitors — to  be  hanged,  quartered,  etc. 
Bayard  applie<l  for  a  reprieve  until  his  majesty's 
]»leasure  should  be  known.  It  was  granttnl,  and 
in  the  meantime  Conibury  arrived,  when  all  was 
reversed.  Bayard  was  released  and  reinstated. 
The  democrats  were  pbiced  under  the  lash  of 
the  aristocrats,  which  Bayard  and  Livingston 
used  without  mercy  by  the  hand  of  the  wretch* 
ed  ruler  to  whom  they  offered  libations  of  flat- 
tery. The  chief-justice  who  tried  Bayard,  and 
the  advocate  who  opposed  hinj,  were  comi>elle4l 
to  fly  to  England.  From  that  time  onward  there 
was  a  continuous  conflict  by  the  democracy  of 
New  York  with  the  aristocracy  jis  represented 
by  the  royal  governors  and  their  official  para- 
sites. It  fought  bravely,  and  won  numy  victo- 
ries, the  greatest  of  which  was  in  a  fierce  battle 
for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  in  the  case  of  John 
Peter  Zenger.     (8ee  Zengtr'ii  Trial.) 

Democracy  in  New  Netherland.  Governor 
Kieft  (which  see)  had  rescdved  to  chast-en  the 
KaritAU  Indians  for  a  grave  offence.  He  called 
upon  the  i>eople  to  shoulder  their  muskets  for  a 
fight.  They  knew  his  avarice  and  greed,  and 
withal  his  cowardice,  and  boldly  charged  these 
things  u])on  him.  **  It  is  all  well  for  you,"  they 
said,  "who  have  not  slept  out  of  the  fort  a  sin- 
gle night  since  you  camoi  to  endanger  our  lives 
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Aiid  oar  homea  iu  undefeuded  places,"  and  they 
refosed  to  obey.  This  attitnde  of  the  people 
transformed  the  governor.  He  invited  (Aug.. 
83, 1641)  the  heads  of  families  of  New  Aooster- 
dam  to  meet  him  iu  consultation  on  public  af- 
fairs. They  assembled  at  the  fort,  and  prompt- 
ly chose  twelve  citizens  to  represent  them.  So 
appeared  the  first  popular  assembly,  and  so  was 
chosen  the  first  representative  congress  in  New 
Netlierland.  It  was  a  spontaneous  outgrowth 
of  the  iuiiate  spirit  of  democracy  that  animated 
the  people.  The  twelve  were  the  vigorous  seeds 
of  that  representative  democracy  which  bore 
fruit  iu  all  the  colonies  more  than  a  century 
later.  Agaiu,  when  the  colony  was  threatened 
with  destruction  by  the  Indiaus,  Kieft  summon- 
ed the  people  into  council  (September,  1643),  who 
chose  eight  men  as  the  popular  representatives, 
to  act  with  the  governor  in  public  affairs.  Again, 
when  Governor  Stuyvesant  (which  see)  found 
the  finances  of  the  colony  of  New  Netherland  in 
such  a  wretched  condition  that  taxation  was 
necessary,  he  dared  not  tax  the  people  without 
their  consent,  for  fear  of  offending  the  States- 
Oeneral,  so  he  called  a  convention  of  citizens, 
and  directed  tliem  to  choose  eighteen  of  their 
best  men,  of  whom  be  might  select  nine  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  tax-payers,  and  who  should 
form  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  local  govern- 
ment. '  He  tried  to  hedge  them  around  with  re- 
strictions, but  the  nine  proved  to  be  more  potent 
in  promoting  popular  liberty  than  had  Kieft^s 
twelve.  They  nourished  the  prolific  seed  of  de- 
mocracy, which  burst  into  vigorous  life  in  the 
time  of  Jacob  Leisler  (which  see).  Stuyvesant 
tried  to  stifle  its  growth.  The  more  it  was  op- 
posed, the  more  vigorous  it  grew.  Late  in  tlie 
autumn  of  1653  a  convention  of  nineteen  dele- 
gates, who  represented  eight  villages  or  com- 
munities, assembleil  at  the  town-hall  in  New 
Amsterdam,  osteusibly  to  take  measures  to  se- 
cnre  themselves  from  the  depredations  of  the 
barbarians  around  tbeni  and  sea-rovers.  The 
governor  tried  in  vain  to  control  their  action ; 
they  paid  very  little  attention  to  his  wishes  or 
his  commands.  He  stormed  and  threatened,  but 
prudently  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  people 
that  he  should  issne  a  call  for  another  conven- 
tion, and  give  legal  sanction  for  the  election 
of  delegates  thereto.  These  met  in  New  Am- 
sterdam on  D»c.  10,  1653.  Of  the  eight  diH- 
tricts  represented,  four  were  Dutch  and  four 
English.  Of  the  nineteen  delegates,  ten  were 
of  Dutch  and  nine  were  of  English  nativity. 
This  was  the  first  really  representative  assem- 
bly in  the  great  State  of  New  York  chosen  by 
the  people.  The  names  of  the  delegates  were 
as  follows:  From  New  Amsterdam,  Van  Hat- 
t-em,  Kregivr,  and  Van  de  Grist ;  from  Breuck- 
len  (Brooklyn),  Lnbbertsen,  Van  der  Beeck,and 
Beeckman;  firom  Flushing,  Hicks  and  Flake; 
fn>m  Newtown,  Coe  and  Hazanl ;  fi-om  Heem- 
stede  (Hempstead),  Washburn  and  Somers;  from 
Amersfoort  (Flatlands),  Wolfertsen,  Strycker, 
ftud  Swartwont ;  from  Midwont  (Flatbnsh),  £1- 
^_  bertMQ  and  Spicer;  and  from  Gravesend,  Bax- 
fe^^Hf  Mid  Hubbard.  Baxter  was  then  the  Eng- 
P^^HMBntwy  of  Uie  oolony,  and  led  the  Engluh 


delegates.  The  objeotf  of  tbia  MDTMitloa  tm 
to  form  and  adopt  a  rNDoiistnuioe  agAlnsfc  tks 
tyrannous  rule  of  the  goYemor.  It  wm  drawn 
by  Baxter,  signed  by  M  the  dakgntea  pnMwt, 
and  sent  to  the  govemor,  with  m  deoiMid  that 
he  should  give  a  "oategorioal  answer.*  In  it 
the  grievances  of  the  people  were  ststsd  nndar 
six  heads.  Stuyvesant  met  this  serav  does* 
ment  w ith  his  usual  pluck.  He  denied  the  tight 
of  some  of  the  delegates  to  seats  in  the  eoBTsn- 
tion.  He  denounced  the  whole  thing  m  the 
wicked  work  of  Englishmen,  and  doubted  wlietb- 
er  George  Baxter  knew  what  he  was  aboat.  He 
wanted  to  know  whether  there  waa  no  one  unong 
the  Dutch  in  New  Netherland  "  sagacions  and 
expert  enough  to  draw  up  a  remonstranee  to 
the  Director-general  and  his  oonnoil,''  and  se- 
verely reprimanded  the  new  city  government  of 
New  Amsterdam  (New  York)  for  <*  seiaing  this 
dangerous  opportunity  for  conspiring  with  the 
English  [with  whom  Holland  waa  then  at  war], 
who  were  ever  hatching  mischief^  bnt  noTsr  pec^ 
forming  their  promises,  and  who  might  to-auHV 
row  ally  tliemselves  with  the  North'' — meaning 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  The  convention  was 
not  to  be  intimidated  by  bluster.  They  infimn- 
ed  Stuyvesant,  by  the  month  of  Beeekman,  that 
unless  he  answered  their  complaints,  they  would 
apfieal  to  the  States-GeneraL  At  this  tiie  gov* 
emor  took  fire,  and,  seizing  hia  eano,  ordsied 
Beeckman  to  leave  his  presence.  The  plneky 
ambassador  coolly  folded  his  arms,  and  riloatij 
defied  the  magistrate.  When  Stny  veMnt^  an- 
ger had  abated,  he  asked  Beeekman^  paidoB  te 
his  rudeness.  He  was  not  so  eomplnJMmt  with 
the  convention.  He  onlered  them  to  dlspsiss 
on  pain  of  his  "  high  displeasure."  The  eon* 
vention  executed  their  threat  by  sending  an  ad* 
vocute  to  Holland  to  lay  their  grievauoea  heSon 
the  States-General. 

Demooratio  Convtotloii  at  GbmtalOB 
(1860).  On  April  23,  1860,  abont  six  hundred 
chosen  representatives  of  the  Demooratle  party 
assembled  in  convention  in  thehallof  theSontk 
Carolina  Institute  in  Charleston,  and  ehoae  Ca- 
leb Cushing,  of  Massachusetts,  tiieir  ohairmaa. 
From  the  first  hour  of  the  session  knowing  aam 
discovered  omens  of  an  impending  tempest, 
which  might  topple  from  its  foundations  the 
political  organization,  founded  in  1888,  known 
as  the  Democratic  pa^ty.  Mr.  Gushing  waa  a 
statesman  of  great  experience,  and  then  aix:^ 
years  of  age.  He  was  a  scholar  of  wide  and  va- 
ried culture,  and  a  sagacious  observer  of  umd. 
Having  joined  the  Democratic  party  at  the  tins 
of  the  defection  of  President  Tyler,  he  beeane 
conspicuous  among  the  advooatea  of  the  war 
with  Mexico  and  other  measurea  for  the  extea- 
sion  of  slave  territory  and  the  perpetnatloo  of 
the  system,  and  was  regarded  with  great  fiiTsr 
by  the  Southern  politiciaus  in  the  eouTeation  as 
their  fast  political  friend.  His  opening  addnM 
to  the  convention  pleased  them.  In  it  he  d^ 
dared  it  to  be  the  mission  of  the  Demoeratio 
party  **  to  reconcile  popular  ftieedom  with 
stituted  order,''  and  to  maintain  ''the 
r^Msrved  rights  of  the  sovereign  statea.* 
charged  the  Republicans  with  **  Ubwlqg  to  9mh 
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thmw  tbe  Constitatlnn."  He  declurnd  tbat  the 
Krpnbliunn  were  aimiug  to  priMluca  "  a  perjtet- 
nal  sectiuiial  coiiHpirac;,"  wliicb  iroiilil  huny 
the  conDtr;  od  tu  civil  whc,"  anil  that  it  iras 
"the  bitch  ami  noble  part  iif  the  Democratic 
part;  of  the  Union  to  willistftnil  —  to  Btrikc 
down  and  conqnec  —  theite  banded  enemicH  of 
the  Cunetitntion."  Thie  speech  woh  applanded 
by  all  but  the  extreme  pro-nlavery  wiii|;  of  the 
eon  vent  ion ;  who,  it  in  said,  desirral  rather  to 
"strike  down"  the  Democratic  party,  to  obtain 
more  Important  advantages  for  themselves. 
They  bad  ixiqio  inntnicted  to  ilemnnd  from  the 
cnnvention  a  candidate  anit  an  avowal  of  prin- 
ciples which  ahonid  promise  a  gnaraiitee  fur  the 
speeily  recti^iition  by  the  national  Kovernmetit 
and  the  peo]ile,  in  a  political  way,  of  the  syHtem 
of  slavery  ae  a  natinnal  InHtitntinn.  Tlio  niont 
prominent  caiiiliilate  for  the  presidency  in  the 
conventinn  was  Stephen  A.  DoiikIbs,  who  was 
committeil  to  an  opiHWile  pulley 
slavery,  and  whose  frieiiila  would 
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cratic  party  to  r«co)piize  slavery  as  a  sncred, 
permanent,  and  national  institntion.  The  mi- 
nority, Gompnseil  wholly  of  delcftatee  front  the 
free-labor  Blatee,  resolvnl  that  the  limit  of  coa- 
cension  to  the  demands  uf  the  Sontbeni  politi- 
cians was  reached,  and  they  would  yield  no  fur- 
ther. They  represented  a  mnjority  of  the  pres- 
idential electors — ime  hundred  and  seventy-two 
agaiuet  one  bnndretl  and  twenty-oeven.  They 
ottered  to  adopt  a  resolution  expressive  of  their 
willingiie«B  to  abiile  by  any  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  nf  the  United  States.  To  this  con- 
ceMJon  Butler  objected,  and  three  reports  trom 
the  committee  went  Into  tlw  cnnvention — a 
msjority  and  minority  report,  and  one  tyuni  Mr. 
Ilatler.  A  warm  deliafe  enaned,  and  Avery, 
from  North  Cnrolina,  declared  that  the  doctrine 
of  popular  tovereiguly — the  authority  of  tbe 
people  conceniiitg  shivery— was  as  dangeroua 
as  that  of  Consresxional  inlerfiiretice  with  the 
truing  !  institution.  The  debute  contintied  until  the 
j  29tb,  aud  the  next  morning  a  vote  was  taken. 


for   the   demands  of  the  extreme   pro-slavery  i  The  miuoriiy  rei>ort,  in  favor  of  (lopiili 
men.     This  the  latter  well  knew.     They  also  I  eignty,  was  oilopted   by   a   decided   niajurity, 

when  Walker,  of  Alabama,  after wariU 
the  Confederate  ijocretary  of  War,  ail- 
nonnced  that  tins  tlelegates  fruni  bia 
slate  would  secetle  fn>m  the  conven- 
tion. Themovemcnt  waspreconcerted. 
This  delegation  was  followed  by  thone 
of  other  slave -InlM>r  states,  and  the 
seoeders  Dssenililed  in  St.  Andrew's 
Hnll,  to  pre|>arB  for  an  iudeiiendont 
political  organization.  The  disrnptioa 
of  the  Democratic  party,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  convention,  was  now 
complete.  When  D.C.  Glenn,  of  Mis- 
siwiipjii,  announced  the  secession  of 
the  delegation  from  hia  statii,  he  said  : 
'>  I  tell  Southern  menibers,  and  for 
them  I  tell  the  North,  that  in  less 
than  sixty  days  yon  will  find  a  united 
South  standing  side  by  side  with  us." 
Thorewasgreatrejotcing  in  Charleston 
knew  tbat  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Douglas  by  the  '  tbat  night  because  of  this  secession,  for  the  poi- 
re pn«en  tat  jves  of  tlie  slaveboldcTS  would  split- ,  iticians  were  aware  that  tlie  scheme  for  disunion 
the  Democratic  party,  and  they  rcMdved  to  act,  I  wasripo  for  execntiou.  The scceders organized 
it  is  said,  iu  accortlauco  with  their  convictions.  ■  a  "Conntitntionat  Convention,"  with  James  A, 
They  held  the  diHxeverlug  wedge  in  their  own  i  Bayard, of  De1awaTe,nRchainMau.  Tbey  called 
bauds,  and  they  detemiiiKfl  to  use  it  with  effect,  the  body  they  had  left  the  "  Rump  Convention." 
(See  /mpmdiHg  Critit.)  A  committee  of  one  del-  On  May  .1<1  they  adjourned,  to  mi-et  iu  Riilimnnd, 
egale  from  each  state  was  ap|K>inted  to  prepare  |  Va.,  iu  June.  (Sco  SfwrferV  Coarralion.)  The 
a  platform  of  principles  for  tint  action  of  the  regular  convention  also  adjournetl,  tn  meet  in 
convention.  Mr.  Butkr,  of  SIufwachusettH,  pro- 1  Bnllimoio  June  18.  (See  Itallimore  Conrmtioti.) 
posed  ill  that  committee  to  adopt  the  iloctrino  Demooratlo  Revolntloii  In  Unhand.  Upon 
of  the  right  of  the  people  in  any  state  or  terri-  the  changes  in  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  the 
tory  to  ilecide  whether  slavery  slinuld  or  should  |  English -American  colonics  were  always  affect- 
not  exJM  within  its  borden.  This  was  rejected  t-d;  and  of  each  phase  of  the  imperial  govern- 
by  seventeen  states  (only  two  of  them  (Y^-labor  ment,  adniireni  and  supporters  wonid  always 
states)  against  fifteen.    This  was  tlie  entering  nf    Imi  found  in  the  colonies.     The  revolt  against 


tbe  dissevering  wedge.  The  majority 
fered  to  accept  that  doctrine,  with  an  addition- 
al resolution  ili'clariiig  that,iii  the  spirit  of  Judge 
Taney's  opinion(wt.'i»mf.SnXf  row).  neitherCon- 
gKM  nor  any  other  legislative  iKMly  had  a  right 
to  interfere  with  slavery  anywhere,  or  to  iiniiair 
or  destroy  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  by  any 
legislation.     Tliis  was  a  dvmaixl  for  the  Denio- 


Charles  I.  (IG41)  was  an  active  protest  of  grow- 
ing denuKracy  against  tbe  alwnrd  doctrine  of 
the  divine  rightof  kings  and  the  almost  illimit- 
able royal  jirerogative.  The  revolution,  which 
was  for  a  while  successful,  and  sn-e)it  monarchy 
from  the  land,  was  the  effort  of  the  people  to 
lead  iu  the  progress  of  humanity,  and  to  cun- 
tcDd  for  that  equality  which  the  law  of  nature 
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Ihcin.    Til 

}.     TlirlrriK 


■ray  II 


ti'm|.tu.i 
i-lu<^hiii] 


till-  ilti' 


Jt-h  I 


)  (III-  living 
till:  lioiir  niiH  Ichi  li<>ri>ic,  uiid  u  litllc 
111  fli-vcii  .vi'iint  iifti-r  llif.v  i1<M!n]iilatiHl  tllrir 
iiLiinli  till-  oil)  uriliT  iiriliiii){H  nuH  rpnltinil  in 

1'  IK'IIMIII  »f  Ills  Hill.       Ill  till'MV  cIllllll^'H  Mlcil'tV 

I  AiiK'i'ii'ii  f<'It  till' Kliot-k^.  lull  iviitifiirli'tutili- 
.■imiry  tliHti  llii-y  w.-id  liOt  in  Eiijiliiiiil. 
Demooiatio  BocleUeB.     In  iiiiitntion  iif  Ilie 

fnv»liiii    I'liilis  ill    I'uris,  in Ihth  iif  tliu    K<- 

piiblii'iiii  jNirry,  at  uli»iil  tlii>  time  wlicii  (ii-Mi't- 

wlii.-lillj.'\<iillitl-lAiii.H-nilii'«M-iHif»."  Tli.-ir 
iilciis  iin<l  tVilin^s  WM.-  uliniMl  wlmlly  ■•'n-ndi, 
iiiiilii  Ijirji"'  |ii"|">riiiiii  <irili<-ir  iiu'iiiln'mliip pim- 
HlHti-il  of  Fivii.li  |«'ii|il<-.  Tli<-,v  ivi>n>  aiiilii,v!il  m 
llK'gxviiniiii'iit  oil  111!  CiiiKilSditVH,  1111(1  m>il|:>il 
tix'imtivl  tli>'i]nliti.'Hciflliul'ni»ii.  Tliuy  im-m 
tiiliiivi'  li<-t'ii  iii-'|iiri'i1  will]  tlictiiiiatfi'lAUi  whicli 
iililiiit  tliii.'<'<,iitrnlU'il  FriniM-.  Tlii-y lih'uitiiiH- 
]y  ili-iioiiii['<'<i  am)  <>|i|>ir.i-iI  \Vurililii)rliUi'H  piiiv- 
lillli.ltiiin  "f  Ill-Ill rnli I. V.  Tlii'  miHi-tii-s  i-jiiiiliMl  in 
viiriiiiiH  Hinii-s,  Hint  ilrst  iiitniitiK-iil  tlii'  nnnl 
■•lK-iiii>i:tia"  iiiiii  AiiK'i'iriiii  i>i>]ilii-H.  Miinvof 
UK-  ]{i-iiiilili<-aii  imi'ty  wmil.l  ii.it  ii.l..t>t  tU:  wiinl, 
lirft'iTrinK  llii'  nM  nann-.  niilil  tlii>  i-uniliint-il  i>]i- 
I-iMli.iii  lii'iami'  knn«'n  iim  tint  |).'iii«i-rill ii:-lii:- 
imUliiiiM  luiiv.  Till'  I).nii.<Talip  w«ii-ti«si!i>iir- 
ixlicil  fur  H  uliili-  uitli  Kii-iit  vipir.  Tln-ir  mi'iii- 
Ih-i-s  wrri'  ).li'<l;ii'<l  In  si'i'm'v.  ICai'li  MX'ii'I  v  liiiil 
11  diMiiii'l  H'lil  of  itx  <»vii.  nlii.'li  \v:,H  iiltni-iii'il 
t.i  till' crrtilinir.- lit' >-v.'I'vilii'>iiIh'I'.  ill  vvliirh  hi' 
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tli(!  pnlitical  societii-t  irliicli  played  m  cod- 
(-nuns  iiuTt  in  iinlidiiul  piiUlica  ilnring  ttir 
III  in  ill  nit  i  III!  iif  I'n'iiiiK'nt  Wuliiiigton  mi  lu 
U>\rn:  '-Til  all  oliirr  Horii'tii-ii  <i>IabliHbril  oii 

L  lll'lliciplm  uf  IjnKKTY.  EljI'ALITY,  UxtON,  Va- 
TltKH'IU   VlK1T'K,AMl   1*KIMRVKRANCK :    WV,  tbr 

iiwmbuni  uf  tli<!  Krimliliuan  Smirty  iiT  llulii- 
iiKirr,  Lvrliry  uiiil  dvcliiri'  to  ull  ICi'ptibticon  nr 
I)i-liiiirTatic  iMicioticti,  ami  to  nil  Ki-iinbliraiiH  in- 

(lividtially,  tliat  eillKuii butli  bu^n  luliuit' 

titl,  anil  iiun  Is  n  iiH-nilH-r  of  niir  NiK'iply,  miil 
tliiit,  fnim  Ilia  khiinrii  9»'hI  In  tittmioti^  Hrpnbll- 
cun  priiici]>liii  anil  llw  rlKhtii  «f  htimttiiity.  nr 
havi:  {{Tuutnl  biDi  thui  our  <frtlfiral*>  (wliich  lir 
li  nil  Kitnml  { 11 1  bi- mar- 
Kin  ),  anil  (III  niimi- 
iiii-iid  him  l»  nil  R«- 
InililtcaiiH,  lliat  llii-y 
Miiiyivrcivvbim  Willi 
friitvniiir,  ivbirh  «r 
•illi-rloalltbiMMrwIiii 
tuny  nmin  t<i  uk  niik 
MiniliirrrNlrnlinU.tii 
witni-HH  nbrn-<>r.  ric. 
Mi^Kiiiii, 


liiU-t 


'i.rci' 


a  III 


ii'ly 


'  In 


Till 


iiiloi 


ii'il  II 


StirHfSpFtvtai^-."  Tlw 
whI  iif  lliL-  UnltininTP 
Swiety,wblL'biHi>nt-d 
the  nbnTe  (»tI  ilkato, 
IIriiw  of  IJliL-rty,  witti  |>i1i-iis 
il  fiHR'i'H,  u-iib  tlie  uauu:  uC  iIh; 

De  Monta,  t>iF.[-i{  iricrri!  <IeGa■t),an-call)l>- 
ll«n|.Ml.l  (Mill  ll«!,«f«otH),  who  «-»»  Cllllinis- 
iuimI  vii-fi-.iy  i.f  X.!H-  Fniiire  (hto  Orrosanij. 
itii  lull  iiii«iTii  to  w-IiIp  and  niln  Jp  «  reKinn 
:ti'iiiliiiK  ovi-T  sis  di'trifes  of  latitude,  fnmi 
i|M-  .M:iy  til  (iiLilmc.  Tlie  doinuiii  wa«  nauiiil 
iilii^intiii-clnirriT,    (S<'o  Jmrfin.)  Vcstnl  with 

II-  1111 piily  of  tile  fiir-lmdp  in  ibo  ri'Ki"n  »r 

;bi-  Uivi'i   ami  Gulf  ..f  St.  Uwn-ni.-.-,  tlwy  iil- 


i-ii):niviiiK  i'.-l11i-i1  Thi-  r„Htni-l.     It  nun  mhhi 

hniiiti 

ir  Hint  llii-M-  wii-ii-titH  li.<;;nN  tu  dwinilli-  in 

Mm  kill 

ua*  is::i 

Mairli. 

ir  IX.      Thi:   i'trrtiUi'ulL-   uf  uiciiiUr^liJii 

vmiii-a 

ni]iki>  :i  HPtlli'Mii-nl  on  tbc  fur 

iiipniints  niili  Cbiiiii|ibiiii  umc 

V    MimtK    Kiiili'il    fniin    Franc 

I.  11-1114.  Willi  fonr  KbigiH.  n.-1l  inniini-i 

Iii»  boisiiui  IVi('tid,lhv  Baiuu  di 
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trinconrt,  «Dd  Poiit-0rev6  an  Iiiii  lientensntB ; 
uid  fliiiUiiK  tha  St.  Lawreuce  lce-bi>uiid,  on  h\» 
arrival  «srly  iii  April,  La  detcnuiiied  to  moke  a 
crtllifiiwiit  further  to  tLe  soatbwanl.  The  iibips 
ai«u  bora  n  giiodly  cuiupauy  of  rrutestaiit  au<l 
Buiitaii  Cutholic  eiuigTBiittt,  wJlli  iHili)t«rH,  orti- 
•Bus  ami  convicts.  TLeru  were  wverul  Ji'mtits 
ill  ibe  ciini|>]itiy.  Puiwiiii;  arouud  Cape  Brutuii 
ami  Ilie  peiiiiiitula  of  Nuva  Svotia  iiilo  tbe  Bay 
of  Fuuily,  Tb«y  sucboreit  in  a  litie  harbor  on  tLe 
Dortbeni  ihure  of  that  peniueiila  early  in  May. 
Fuiitriacoiirt  was  cbaniietl  irilh  tbii  coiintiy, 
aud  nas  alloireil  to  reiuaiu  with  a  part  of  the 
cotapauy,  \i'bile  Ve  iloula,  with  tbe  roiuuiuder, 


iwveDty  in  nnmberitrent  to  Faaxaiiiniinoildy  Bay, 
and.oiiHD  JHlaiid  iieartheuontliof  thHSt.Cruix, 
bnill  afiirt,  and  there  »]«■]  t  o  terribly  «cv ere  win- 
ter, that  killed  Iialf  of  them.  In  the  H|irJiic  they 
returned  to  Pontrinconrt's  set  llenient,  which  he 
bad  named  Port  lioyai  —  now  AnnaiHilJn,  N.  S. 
Early  the  next  antiimn  De  Monts  anil  Pontriti- 
eonrt  rctumtil  to  France,  leaving  Cliampluiu 
and  Poiit-Orevj  to  make  further  exploratioua. 
(See  Cliamptatn.)  There  was  a  Rtrutcgle  fur  rnle 
SDd  exiiiience  at  Port  Royal  fcir  a  few  yeaiv. 
Pontrinconrt  rctnnieit  tii  Frniice  for  recruits  for 
hia  colony.  Jexnit  iirit'NlR  wlio  accompanied  liim 
OD  his  retnni  to  Acudid  (Xova  Scotia)  claimed 
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the  right  to  Biipreme  rnle  byvirtneof  their  holy 
office.  Funtriiicourt  resisted  their  claim  stonrly, 
saying, "  It  is  my  part  to  rule  yon  ou  earth  ;  it 
is  your  part  to  guide  uie  to  heavatt."  When  he 
Qnally  left  Port  Kuyal  (lUlS)  in  cliarge  of  his 
eon,  the  Jesnit  prientg  maile  tbe  tame  claim  an 
llie  liery  young  Poutrincoiirt,  wbo  threateueil 
them  with  corporal  pun  iehment,  when  they  with- 
I  diww  U>  Mount  Desert  Island  (now  a  aunimer 
resort )  anil  set  np  a  cross  in  t«keu  of  sover- 
eignty. They  were  there  in  1613,  when  Baninel 
Argull,  a  freuL)ooter  of  tbe  seas,  went,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  governor  of  Virgiciia,  to  drive  tbe 
French  from  Acadiii  as  inlmdun  ou  the  soil  of  » 
powerful  English  company.  Tbe  Jesuita 
at  Mount  Desert,  it  is  said,  thirsting  for 
vengeance,  piloted  Argall  to  Port  BoyaL 
He  plundered  and  burned  tbe  town, 
drove  the  Inhabitants  to  the  woods,  .ind 
broke  [ip  the  settleraent.  (See  JroriJn.) 
ITuable  to  contend  with  the  English 
company,  De  Monts  abaudoned  Acadi<S 
and  pro|KNied  to  plant  a  colony  on  the 
8r,  Lawrence  Kiver,  under  the  direct iiiu 
ofChaniplain  aud  Font-Orev£.  Bnt  hia 
monopoly  wuh  iiartially  revokeil  in  IGIM. 
Under  the  uiispiceM  of  a  curapany  of  mer- 
chants at  Dieppe  iind  8t.Ma]o,  settle- 
ments were  be^nn  at  (Jnebec  and  Mod- 
tiTial.  (See  ChamplaiK.)  Soon  after- 
wartis  the  fortune  of  De  Monts  was  no 
nincti  rednceil  lli:it  he  could  not  pnniue 
his  scheme  of  eolonizutiou,  and  it  was 
ubii  ndoned. 

Danmaik,  and  Amarloan  Crtdaers. 
Near  the  close  i)f  Sr litem lier,  1779,  an 
American  frigate  eiitereti  the  port  of 
Ilergeu,  with  two  rich  prizes.  The  Brit- 
ish envoy  at  Coiienhugen  cnniplninud, 
and  the  DaniKli  niinister  pniiliehud  au 
ordiiiauce  foriiidilitiK  the  sale  of  the 
priilei)  until  they  ulinnld  have  been  con- 
demtied  in  an  American  court  of  ud- 
njirulty.  In  the  same  ordinance  he  de- 
clared that  as  tlie  Kinji  of  Denmark  bail 
recognized  neither  tbe  independence 
nor  the  dug  of  I  lie  United  States,  its  ves- 
sel could  not  l>e  permitt^'d  to  bring 
their  prizes  into  Danish  harbors.  Tbe 
two  prizes  were  set  Ih.'e. 

Deiuile,  JotiEPii,  author  and  Jnnnint- 
int.  was  lK>rii  in  I)ii»ton.  Aug.  31).  17HH ; 
died  in  Pliiladelphin.  Jan.  7.  IHId.  lie 
graduated  ut  llitrvurd  in  17!W,  biiuinie  n  law- 
yer, but  abaudoned  liis  prufemiiiu  lor  the  pur- 
suit of  literature.  He  etnitrihnted  nrliolrs  to 
various  newspapers,  while  yet  practising  law, 
over  tlie  si)!natuTe  of  "  Farrago."  In  17!)5  ho 
became  eonneeted  with  a  Biistou  weekly  news- 
paper called  The  Tablet.  It  survived  only  thi'en 
months,  when  Deunie  Tieennie  the  editor  of 
the  Farma'ii  H'ntlg  J/n««4im,  at  Walt>ole,  N.  H., 
which  aeqi-.ire«l  au  extensive  circnlalion.  To 
it  be  contribnted  a  series  of  attractive  eivuiys 
under  the  title  of  The  Lag  I'rr^cher.  Tliuse 
gave  their  author  a  high  rvpnlnliun  anil  wem 
extousivety  copied  iuto  the  newspapers  of  the 
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wnntrr.  He  vent  to  Philftdelphik  fii  1799, 
where  he  whh  coaBdentiAl  aeoratary  to  Timothy 
Plokering,  then  Secretary  of  StAte.  Id  that 
position  he  reiiiaioetl  ior  *  few  inontlu,  and 
atl«r  editing  fur  a  short  time  the  [TiiftNt  Btmlm 
Oatttit,  be  com  men  ceil,  in  coojaoctioii  with  Aa- 
biiry  Dielceim,  the  Fortfolio,  at  flnt  a  weeltly, 
hot  nfterwanii  a  moutlily  perio<tlca),  wbteh 
ac<liiired  a  hi){h  reputation.  In  that  pnltllea- 
tlou  fae  adopted  the  literary  name  of  "Oliver 
OidHchool."  The  Portfolio  became  the  recog- 
niaed  leader  in  periodical  literatare,  and  was 
«iiriohed  by  the  ooDtribntioiia  of  aome  of  the 
foremoal  writen  in  the  country.  Mr.  Dennie 
ooatluued  his  eonnectioo  with  it  nntil  bia  death. 
Deanlaon,  William,  known  tm  the  "  war- 
governor  "  of  Ohio,  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Nov. 
S3, 1815.  He  waa  educated  at  the  Uiami  Uni- 
versity, and  Kmdnated  in  1H35.  Admitted  to 
the  bar  lu  1840,  lie  became  an  eminent  praoti- 


tioner.  In  1848-50  he  wns  a  mpmlier  of  the 
OhioLogislatnro;  and  he  took  au  oclive  part  in 
flnanciul  and  rnilrond  niatlere.  Hr.  Deniiixon 
was  tiiio  of  thefoiinden  of  the  RepnblicHn  pnrty 
in  1856.  In  18f>0  he  wns  chosen  governor  of 
Ohio,  which  office  he  held  two  yeare,  dnring 
which  time  he  perfnrtneit  most  imporlant  oStcial 
service  in  pnttiiig  troops  into  tlie  fIcUl  for  the 
defence  of  the  life  of  ilie  Rcpnlilic.  From  Octo- 
lier,  1864,  to  July,  1866,  Mr.  Dennison  wns  Post- 
mast  ■r-genei-al,  wliPii  he  withdrew  from  the 
cabinet  of  Premilent  Johnson. 

De  Nonvllle,  The  Expedition  of.  In  1685 
theMiirqiiisdi^  Ni.nvillc,  a  colonel  in  the  French 
army,  bravo  and  sagncionB,  wbb  np{)o)nt'>d  gov- 
ernor of  Cnundn,  wilU  inslnictiona  to  "  humble 
the  pride  of  the  Iroquois,"  who  were  the  frieiKis 
of  Hio  English  snd  had  rejected  overtures  from 
the  Frencli.  Ho  took  post  at  Fort  Frnntenao 
(see  /.a  Salle),  on  the  site  of  Kiujtston,  Cnnnda, 
and  there  pn>pnTed  for  an  expedition  against  a 
portion  of  the  Five  Nations.  Ho  declared  to  his 
sovereign  that  the  Indians  suslaineil  themselves 
only  by  the  nid  of  the  English,  who  were  "the 
chief  promotent  of  the  insidence  and  arrogance 
of  the  Iro(|UoiB."  He  tried  to  induce  them  to 
meet  him  in  council,  to  seduce  them  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  English,  and  a  few  went  to  Frun- 


tcuM;  bntwlicn  DangMi  heard  of  tbadalpii 
ot  tbe  FrMieb  he  invited  r^wautotlTM  rftto 
Five  NatloM  to  »  aoaneil  la  Nnr  Teck  dif. 
They  eame,  and  Dtmgaii  told  tbam  tbaKugtl 
England  wonld  be  their  *■  loTltig  &tbw,*  wA 
eoi^Dnd  tbem  not  to  IMmi  to  Um  panndHi 
of  tbe  Fnnoh.  FImUt,  In  Hay,  16Br,  Da  Hm- 
ville  waa  Joined  bj  eight  bnndnd  nansh  np- 
lan  ft«m  Fraooe,  nnd  mmmi  ^torwarda  mmm- 
bliug  more  than  two  thonannd  f^entdi  ngaln^ 
Canadians,  and  Indiana,  bo  pmeoeded,  at  tlw 
head,  to  attack  the  Beneeaa.  (See  /ragaiii  Cm- 
feitrtmf.)  He  coasted  along  tbe  aentbon  rt«<s 
of  Lake  Ontario  to  Irottdaqnoit  Ba^,  in  Haam 
Conutf,  wiiere  be  lauded  and  waa  Jotnsd  hj 
some  FrenchandlndianaeoBilngfkiini  tbe  Wot  . 
Tlieuce  he  penetnued  to  Ontario  Comity,  whsia 
he  was  attacked  by  a  p^fty  of  fVmmian  in  a» 
bosh,  but  he  ropnlaed  bis  aaaBllBnta.  Tbe  nest 
day  two  old  Seneca  priannera,  after  having  beta 
confessed  by  tbe  Jesnit  prieata,  wera  eookwl  aal 
eaten  by  the  savages  and  tho  French.  Wilt 
drawing  to  a  point  near  Woat  Ueriden,  Uobim 
Co.,  De  Noiiville  then  took  poaaeaaioti  of  (ka 
wlinle  Seneoa  oonntiy  (Jnlj,  1687)  in  the  b 
of  King  Louis,  with  ponipooa  c« 
dnilroying  all  the  atored  o<»n 
million  bnshels),  the  growin|[  cropa,  0 
avast  number  of  swine  belonglnjttn  than 
whoae  country  he  bad  invaded,  De  MonTiDii^ 
tnmed  to  Irondeqnoit  Bay  and  tbenee  to  M^ 
tteal.  An  act  of  groaa  treacbtty  eomadttid  bf 
him  before  he  undertook  the  expediti«m,iaMi» 
ing  deputies  from  thoae  nutiona  and  aeodiac 
them  to  France,  gave  tbe  deatb-blow  to  Jusail 
miseionsaniongtheFiveNatiooa.  LanberrilK 
a  faithful  uiissionary,  barely  cocaped  with  Ui 
life,  throngh  the  generosity  of  the  Ononda^ss. 

De  Peyater,  Abbabah,  waa  one  of  the  bmI 
eminent  merchants  and  citiaenaof  NswYmfcli 
tbe  days  of  earty  English  rule  there.  He  vw 
i>om  in  New  Amsterdam  (alterwarda  Kew  Tack), 
Jnly  8, 1^8 ;  died  tliere,  Ang.  10, 1788.  Betwm 
1691  and  1695  he  nas  mayor  of  tbe  «i^  of  Ke« 
York ;  waa  flrst  assistant  J  natice  and  then  difaf- 
Justice  of  New  York,  and  was  one  of  tbe  fcing^ 
council  nndoT  Govemur  H.vde  (aflerwardalioid 
Conibury),  and  as  Its  president  waa  acting-far- 
eruor  for  a  time  iu  170].  Mr.  De  Peyater  vai 
colonel  of  tlie  forces  in  New  York  aud  tiuaaaur 
of  that  province  and  New  Jersey.  He  was  a 
personal  friend  and  correapnndent  of  WilliaK 
Peiiu.'  Hnviug  amassed  considerable  weallb,hs 
built  a  Que  mansion,  which  stood,  nntll  IflBBtia 
Pearl  Street.  Itwasneedby  WaahingtoaMkil 
hendquarters  for  a  while  fn  1776.  HIa  btbst, 
John,  was  born  in  Haerlem,  waa  of  Hngotast 
descent,  and  was  oue  of  £he  earlier  aetHets  <t 
New  Amsterdam. 

Depiedwtlon  of  tba  Contliiantal  Ti^m- 
money.  The  issne  of  bills  of  endit  had  Iwea 
of  vaet  beneBt  to  tbe  oolonles  at  the  h^aaltv 
of  the  armed  contest  with  Oieat  Briton,  lal 
their  value  was  kept  up  remarkably  thnto^lh* 
pnlriotismof  tbe  people.  At  the  end  of  ei|^tMa 
months  from  the  Drst  issne,  990,000,000  bad  bM 
emitted,  beudea  large  Imum  by  tr 
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onies,  and  no  depreciation  bad  been  observed,  in  1722 ;  died  at  Halifax,  K.  S.,  Oct.  24,  1824, 
It  was  soon  obvious,  bowever,  tbat  depreciation  aged  one  bimdred  and  two  years.  He  was  edu- 
could  only  be  prevented  by  stopping  tlie  issue,  cated  for  the  army  at  the  Royal  Military  Col- 
and  Congress,  as  a  substitute,  proposed  to  raise  a  lege  at  Woolwich,  and,  as  lieutenant,  came  to 
loan  aud  to  establish  a  lottery  for  the  same  pur-  America  in  1756,  and  raising  three  hundred  re- 
pose. But  at  the  beginning  of  1777,  owing  to  emits  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  formed 
reverses  to  the  American  arms,  depreciation  be-  them  into  a  cor]>8  of  field-artillery.  He  distin- 
gan.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1777,  the  value*  of  guished  himself  as  an  engineer  in  the  siege  of 
$100  in  specie  was  $105  in  Continental  money.  Louisburg  (which  see),  and  was  aide-de-camp 
The  scale  of  depreciation  was  as  follows :  to  Wolfe  when  he  fell  at  Quebec,  that  general 

1777.      1778.       1779.      i7(«.       1781.  dylug  ill  Dcs  BaiTcs's  arms.     He  was  active  in 

Janaaiy $100     $325      $742     $-2»34     $7400  the  retaking  of  Newfoundland  iu  1762,  and  for 

^^^^ JJJ      ^      iSgS      ^5       IH!^  t«n  years  afterwards  he  was  employed  in  a  coast 

April.  !*.*.!*.*'./.  112      400      1104      4000       —  survey  of  Nova  Scotia.     He  prepare<l  charts  of 

May...' 115      400       1215       4600       the  North  American  coastsiu  1775  for  Earl  Ho  we, 

June 120        400        1342        0400         ^     ,    .      ,.«»-  ,  ,  ,.  ,      ,   «,.       ..,      a-     n^    a 

July 125      425       1477       8900       '^"d  in  1777  lie  publiHued  The  Atlantic  Neptune, 

Augupt 160      450       1630       7000       iu  two  large  folios.     He  was  made  governor  of 

o^KbS!^^*::::  27.?       So       2(So       7200       —  CJape  Breton,  with  the  military  c«mimand  of 

November..*.!.'!  300       645       230S       7300       Prince  Edward^s  Island,  in  1784,  and  iu  1804, 

'^*<^^°***®' ^^^      ®^       ^^       ''^^       being  then  about  eighty-two  years  of  age,  he 

The  credit  of  Congress  was  so  low  that  loans  was  made  lieutenant-governor  of  Prince  Ed- 
came  in  slowly.    The  rate  of  interest  was  raised  ward's  Island. 

from  four  to  six  per  cent.,  with  very  little  effect,  Desolation  of  the  Niagara  Frontier  (1813). 
and  Congress  was  compelled  to  resume  the  issue  j,,^^.,^  j,^  Qctolier,  1813,  General  McCIure,  of  the 
of  bills  of  credit  The  result  was  a  very  rapid  ^.^^^,  y^^.^  ^^j^j^.  ^^^  j^^^  j„  command  of  Fort 
depreciation  m  their  nominal  value.  (See  Con-  George,  on  the  Niagara  River.  In  November 
Untntal  1  apet-money,)  ^^^  Htartlins  inUdligcuce  reached  bini  from  the 
Dermer,  Thomas,  an  active  friend  of  coloni-  westward  that  Lieutenant-general  Drummond 
zation  schemes,  and  a  man  of  jirndence  and  in-  was  ap])roaching  with  a  heavy  force  of  white 
dastry,  was  eniploj^ed  by  the  Plymouth  Com-  men  and  Indians.  McCIure's  garrison  was  then 
paiiy  after  his  return  from  Newfoundland,  iu  reduced  to  sixty  effective  men,  and  he  deter- 
1618,  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  i*econciliatiou  mined  to  abaiidtm  the  post  and  cross  over  to 
with  the  barbarians  of  New  England,  and  to  Fort  Niagara.  The  weather  became  extremely 
imike  further  ex])lorations.  He  sailed  from  cold,  and  on  Dec.  10  he  attempted  to  blow  up 
Plymouth  with  two  vessels  (one  a  small  open  the  fort  while  his  troops  were  crossing  the 
pinnace)  in  Februiiry,  1619,  touched  at  Mohe-  river.  He  also  wantonly  set  on  fire  the  village 
gau  Island,  aud  then  visited  the  coast.  Dermer  of  Newark,  near,  and  one  hundred  and  lifiy 
was  accompanied  from  England  by  Squanto  houses  were  speedily  laid  in  ashes.  McClure 
(see  Xew  England);  also  by  Sauioset,  a  native  had  barely  escaped  with  his  troops,  leaving  Fort- 
of  Sagadabock,  whom  John  Msuson,  Governor  of  George  unharmed  and  tents  that  would  shelter 
Newfoundland,  had  lately  sent  home,  he  having  fifteen  hundriHl  men,  when  Colonel  Manning  ar- 
been  one  of  Hunt's  captives.  Dermer  succeed-  rived  with  his  regulars  aud  Indians.  Ketalia- 
eil,  in  a  degi-ee,  and  proceeded  to  explore  the  tion  immediately  began.  The  British  seized 
coast  to  Virginia.  He  sent  home  his  ship  from  Fort  Niagara,  and  massacred  a  part  of  the  gar- 
Mohegan  Island,  laden  with  iinh  and  furs,  ami,  rison ;  and  every  village  and  hamlet  along  the 
leaving  Squauto  at  Sjm.'o,  sailed  southward.  New  York  side  of  the  river  between  the  lake 
Near  Cape  Co<l  he  was  captured  by  Indians,  and  Buffalo  was  plundered  and  burned.  Buf- 
but  ransomed  himself  by  a  gift  of  some  hatch-  falo,  also,  was  given  to  the  flames;  only  four 
ets.  Passing  Martin's  (Martha's)  Vineyard,  he  buihlings  were  left.  Hundreds  of  innocent  in- 
navigated  Long  Island  Stniiid  b}'  the  help  of  an  habitants  at  Newark  aud  on  the  American  side 
Indian  pilot,  the  tii-st  Englishman  who ha<l  sailed  suffered  intensely  in  consequence  of  the  cruel 
upon  these  waters,  and  passed  out  to  sea  at  acts  of  McClure. 

S»iKly  Hook.    Goi..g  througU  Hell  Gate  he  lost       j,^  g^      Ferxasdo,  wa«  born  at  Xercs,  Es- 

81.  anchor  m  nbe  ,l.ingen.«8  cataract,"  and  the  ^remadura,  Spain,  abont  the  year  15(K).     Hk 

ciirrent  was  eo  swift  that  he  dul  not  8t..p  at  f^,,,),     ^„;  ,;„^,^'  j,,,^  i„,p„vcH»he<l;     Davila, 

Manhattan;  bnt  on  h.»  re  nrn  from  A.rg.n.a  G„,.,.;„„r  of  Darien  (see  JV«S«),  was  his  kind 
( 16*20)  he  touched  there  and  held  a  conference        *         *i  i      i  -^    i  •      i 

^  .  ,  ^         T^  A  I   i.     1       n       It    1      ♦   «•       M  patrou,  through  whose  generositv  he  received  a 

with  some  Dutch  traders  "  on  Hudson  s  River."  ..^i      i   «  -.•  i      i      *     i    i:      *     n     *««i 

_^  ^     ,  .        .  XI      T^  i.  1   XI    ^  g<KMi  educatnm,  and  who  took  hiin  to  Central 

Denner  took  occasion  to  wnrn  the  Dutch  that  *        .  i         ,  ■,   -  i     •        *u 

^,  1^     1-  1    X      -i.  1-       XI  America,  where  he  encaged  in   exploring  the 

they  were  on  English  territory,  when  they  re-  ^  „  .     ^  .i     r»     'a    r\  \       i     ir     •? 

1.    ,  XI    X  xi       J-       1        T^     1-  i  xi  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  hundreds  of  miles  in 

plied  that  they  found  no  Englishmen  there,  un-  „ ,     ^  i    *     -x  *•       *i     * 

*  ^  ,  1  xi  •  V  .XI  1  XI  1  1  search  of  a  sui)powMl  strait  connecting  the  two 
derstootl  no  such  thing,  and  "hoped  they  had  «„,,„..„      -i.r,       t»-  ,      *  » .  r»  «  .  -n    *i  * 

X     IV     1    1 »      TA  X       •  1     !•  1  •  oceans.     \\  hen  Pizarro  went  to  Peru,  De  Soto 

uot  offended."      Dernier  sent  a  journal  <»f  his •    i  i  •  i  ^      i  •      i  •  n-     *  .      «. 

,.        ^    ^  ,  ^,  ,     1  X  1      X  accomi)anied  him,  and  was  his  chiei  lieutenant 

proceedings  to  Gorges,  and  thus,  no  doubt,  hast-  •„    „.  i' •,,:..  .   xi  ,     .    ^      *•  *i    «.        ...*«., 

*  ,  ^,      *»  *       ..  1  1      ^     /.     ^1  "1    achieving   tlie    conquest   ot   that   conntrv. 

ened  the  procurement  ol  the  new  charter  for  the  t»..„„„  i  ?  ,.  .  ,^     tI     c  *^  ,..  .„   *i      „K;/.r 

^,  ,,*  ,,  .^       ,,,  ^,    .,  .  Brave  anu  ludicious,  De  Soto   was   the  chief 

Plymouth  Company.     (Suki  rlnmouth  Companu.)  ,.^^    :..  ♦i^j    ...i    ♦!    x  i*   i  •     *!  *..«« 

^  ijv  ./  I      y  /  hero  in  theH>attIe  that  resulted  in  the  capture 

Joseph  Frederick  Wallet,  born  of  Cuzco,  the  capital  of  the  lucas  (Peruvian 
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kings ),  and  the  ilcHtnictidn  of  llicir  otnpire. 
{HtM  inois.)  Soi>ii  iifli^r  liint  evuut  he  retiiniril 
to  S|iitiii  with  Utkb  weultli,  atul  naa  n-ceivcd 
by  the  king  (Clini'Itni  V.)  wllli  ejnat  couBidura- 
tiiiii.  He  luurricU  IhiiImiI];!  Biiliudillu,  a  nviun  of 
one  of  tliu  iu»«t  rennwiicd  of  the  Caiitiliaii  tUni- 
iliuN,  ami  liiit  hilluuDce  ut  court  wiui  t)ier(>b)- 
Htreitfitli'^ ■!*■'')■  L»i)giiig  to  rival  Curies  un<l 
Piznrcu  iti  tliH  hrillUiiity  of  liis  di-cds.  ainl  lic- 
liuvinttKliiriilit  to  lii«  riirliiiliu  llio  |inri-ioil8l 
sis  tliiiu  Mmicu  or  I'i'i'ii.  Ill'  >Si>tii  ofliired  to 


ijntT  it  at  liiM  own  oxponiH-. 
remlily  IS'"'"  ''im  by  his  kiiiji  ((■lijirli'»V.),wiio 
uoiiiiiiii>Hii>iiiMliiini);»v(>ritor<>f(;nl>ii,tr<iiii  wliiiili 
ifllnnd  Iw  wonlil  lu^t  ont  nil  litH  eoiii|ni'riiig  i'\\»!- 
ditioii.  Klcgiint  in  <li-p(>rtiiiunl.  winning  in  nil 
bin  n-iiye,  iiu  i>xiH-rt  Imi'w-niikn,  rii-Ii  iind  inl1ni-n- 
Ital.  nnd  tbi-u  tliirty-M'Vcn  yeum  of  ngc,  bnn- 

(IretlH  i>f  yonii)!  iiii>ii,  t1ie  Itouvr  of  tli<>  i^i lull 

und  ri>rliiti;n>-«u  nubility,  IliK'ki'd  to  Iiis  Kittiid- 
iinl,  llio  nvultliitT  o)it'.t  <lr<-H.s<'il  in  miIIh  of  ^ov- 
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n-nlont.    Ihi  iJ»to  oLi^iipicd  ii  wbolc  year  )>ii-|>ar- 

inK  fnr  Ihn  itsimlitloi I  nt  llie  middle  of 

May,  l.Ml!*,  liu  iiaili>i)  fnitn  Cnlm  ivilli  iiiiii'  vex- 
HelH,  livariiiK  n  tboiwand  ri>llii«vr!i,  iiiid  iMllte, 
hiimeN,  innleH,  und  mvine,  tlie  tiist  nf  llie  I:k1l*'r 
BWil  on  tlio  Alai'rii'un  icuitiiirnl.  He  li'I'l  jinlt- 
lie  uDiiira in  Cuba  in  tlie  liniids  nf  lii.i  \\i\\-  nnd 
tbu  1ipiili>iiant-K<>vernor.  Tln^  voyii^'-  to  Flnr- 
ida  was  ]  ilea  Mint,  nnd  tlui  amiamenl  landed  on 
the  HlioreM  »f  Tuinita  Ituy  on  tlio  *J(ilb  of  May, 
MM  •Kiutn  SaxwKt  had  linl  aucbured.    (Sim.- 


6  DE  SOTO 

AarraM.)  Intitefid  of  treating  the  natir«i  kiiul- 
ly  and  winning  their  friendiiliip,  Do  Soto  un- 
wisely Bent  ai'Bied  men  to  capture  some  of 
ttiem,  in  oriler  to  loam  somelbing  about  tliir 
eoniitry  bo  wait  to  coutiuer.  Tlie  suvatcea,  cruel- 
ly treated  by  Narvat<z,  aod  leariug  tlie  aunie 
iiBBge  by  Ue  Soto,  were  cautioiia.  They  were 
also  wily,  uxiwrt  with  tbe  bow,  reveii^lbl,  and 
Geteely  hostiltk  With  cavalivra  clatl  in  cterl 
and  riding  ouo  Iinndnid  and  thlrttvu  horwa, 
with  uiuiiy  fiKilnicu  armed  with  arquebunea, 
croaa-bowB,  auords,  Hliiclda,  and  laucea,  and  a 
Hiiigle  caniiun,  and  aiipjdiud  with  aavage  blotal- 
boiiuda  fniin  Cuba,  and  liandcnifH,  inni  iieck- 
vollaTH,  and  ebaina  for  tbe  fuptivea,  De  Solo  lie- 
gnii  Ilia  Diari'h  in  Jnne,  15311.  He  was  at-coni- 
paiiiiid  by  invt^hanicH,  iirieafa,  inferior  clergy, 
mid  monks  iu  aiU'enlotal  iid)ni  bearing  iiuugi-* 
of  tliu  Virgin,  liiiiy  ri'licH,  and  aacraiurntal  lireiul 
and  wine,  nherowitli  to  inulie  CbriKtiana  of  the 
eaptiirfd  iiagurm.  At  the  very  outaet  Ibc  expr- 
■litiou  met  with  determined  o|tpiHiitioii  from  the 
diiHky  inbnbilania,  but  Dtt  Kiilu  pniwed  fornanl 
towania  the  interior  of  tliu  fhneicil  laud  of  gold. 
He  wiutemi  east  of  the  Fliut  Kivpr,  near  Talla- 
liuiiMM',  on  the  bonlera  of  Georgia.  Tlic  next  year 
lin  went  uortkwai'd  to  Ike  lu-ad-wateni  of  the 
Kiivniiiiab  Itiver,  croMeil  the  beautiful  coniilry 
!>!' the  Chorokeeu  (we  Vkrrokm), aiul  peuotrateiL 
thu  fertile  t'ooaa  r<-gioii,  wliere  the  l^[>auiardii 
liractiaed  llie  moat  crncl  tn-acliery  towards  the 
friendly  nativea.  I)e  Soto  waa  ivwnrded  in 
kind  not  h)ug  afterwanla,  and  in  a  terrible  bat- 
tle witk  the  Mol>ilianH(«(«  J/ofrifiuni. ),  iiii  tlie 
Hill'  of  Mobile,  iIh>  exiH-ditioii  wna  iicurly  ruined. 
Turning  iiorthwai'd  with  the  reiunaut  of  bin 
foreea,  liii  liiiiglit  bia  way  tbrougb  tbe  Cbieka- 
Kuw  coniilry  (we  VkirkamiirH ),  and  reui'bpd  the 
tipper  wntei-H  of  tbe  Yai:<H>  Kiver  late  in  l).-eem- 
iH'r,  when-  liu  wintered,  in  great  dii>liviw.  Glov- 
ing weatwanl  iu  tbe  aprliig,  lie  dii>riiveii-d  the 
MihhiH.oi]>i>i  Uiver.  in  all  iIh  grandetir.  full  to  i  he 
brim,  in  Mav,  1'>4L  (  See  .Utnriiulyi/ti.)  It  vta*^ 
mar  tins  Ijiwer  CbickiiMiw  BIntf,  Iu  Tnniea. 
Co..  MiMi.  CroMiing  the  mighty  stream.  Jtv  Sotw 
went  weRttvanl  iu  liia  yet  fniillesa  seaivli  fo|— 
^'iild,  and  apent  a  year  in  the  country  t(iwuiil» 
ilieeai'ti'rii  xloiies  of  the  Rocky  Mouiitaiiia.  He- 
mming (u  the  MiHHiHsippi  iu  May,  Vyfi,  be  died 
of  a  fever  on  ilM  Imnks  in  May  or  June,  at  tin- 
ago  uf  foi'ty-lwo,  niid  was  biiriinl  in  its  tnrbid. 
uaters.  encaMMl  in  a  trougk  mode  of  the  trunk 
<if  a  live-oak.  It  was  sunk  in  the  waters  at 
niidnight,  to  i>ri^veiit  ita  In-fiig  desecrateil  bv 
tlii'  IndiaiiH.  llefore  liia  death  be  bad  confeiTed 
llie  ti'adersliii>  of  the  ex)H>dition  n]>oii  Moacoau. 
bi.s  lienl^niant,  who,  with  tbe  wretelie<l  reniiiaul 
of  till'  cxiH'dilioii,  waiidenil  auother  year  iu  the 
region  wiutt  of  tbe  Miasbwlpiii ;  and  retniniii^ 
to  that  river  in  May,  IhVt,  they  built  rnde  ves- 
sels, anil,  wiih  a  nnnilicr  of  iH^aiitiful  Alnbaiiia 
girts  wlioiit  they  bad  carrii-il  away  cnptive  aflet 
Ihe  bntlle  at  Manbila  ( which  see  ),  lliey  niaite 
llieir  way  to  Mexirii.  wliero  the  ele^ut  Castil- 
iaii  liiilii'H  at  the  court  of  the  vicemy  went  eu- 
raiitnred  by  the  Ix-niity  of  Ihe  dnaky  Mobilian 
^'ii-lN.  The  news  tif  I>e  SkIo'h  death  cast  a  gloom 
over  Uuvauu,  nud  pour  Uolka  Laibella,  vile  of 
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the  great  leader,  who  had  so  long  waited  for 
his  return,  died  of  a  brokeu  heart. 

De  Soto's  Perfidy  towarda  an  Indian 
Qneen.  The  Spniiiai-ds  in  Florida  wintered  at 
Tallahassee.  In  March,  1540,  De  Soto  broke  np 
his  encampment  and  marched  northwunl,  hav- 
ing l>een  told  that  gold  would  be  found  in  that 
direction.  He  reached  the  Savannah  River,  at 
Silver  Bluff.  On  the  op]>OHite  side  of  the  stream, 
in  (present)  Bariiwell  District,  lived  an  Indian 
queen,  young,  beautiful,  and  a  maiden,  who 
ruled  over  a  large  exttMit  of  country.  In  a 
riclily  wrought  canoe  tilled  with  shawls  and 
skins  and  other  things  for  presents,  the  dusky 
cacica  glided  across  the  river,  and  with  kind 
words  welcomed  the  Spaniards  and  offereil  them 
her  services.  Presents  were  exchange<l.  A  mag- 
nificent string  of  ]>earls  was  upon  her  neck. 
This  she  drew  over  her  head  and  hung  it  around 
the  neck  of  De  Soto  as  a  token  of  her  regard. 
Then  she  invited  him  and  his  folhiwers  to  en>ss 
over  to  her  village.  In  cuiioi'8  and  on  log-rafts 
they  passed  the  stream,  and,  encamping  in  tlie 
shadows  of  mulberry-trees,  they  804)n  received  a 
bountiful  sui>p1}'^  of  venison  and  wild  turkeys. 
There  they  enjoyed  the  young  queen's  hos])ital- 
ity  until  May,  and  when  they  departed  De  Soto 
Tt!Ciuite4l  the  kindness  of  the  royal  maiden  with 
foul  treachery.  He  curried  her  away  a  pris- 
oner, and  kept  her  near  his  p(>rMon  as  a  host4ige 
for  tlie  giKMl  behavior  of  her  {K^ople  towanls  the 
Spaniards.  She  tinally  escaped,  and  returned 
borne  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  perfidious  white 

|H50ple. 

Destruction  of  the  Pequod  Nation.  Sas- 
sacus  and  his  warriors  crossed  the  PetiucMl  (now 
Thainett)  River  and  tied  westward,  pursued  by 
the  English.  They  took  refuge  in  Sasco  swamp, 
near  the  site  of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  where  they  were 
nearly  all  either  killed  or  captured.  Sassacus 
And  a  few  followers  escaped  to  the  Mohuwks. 
Those  who  were  yet  free  in  the  forests  were 
hunted  like  wild  beaHts,  and  the  scalps  of  Pe- 
qucNls  were  almost  daily  brought  into  Fiartfonl 
or  Windsor.  Saehenrs  Head,  a  ]>oint  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  in  (iuilford,  was  ho  named  because 
there  two  Petiuoil  sachems  who  had  been  made 
prisoners  were  executed.  Those  of  the  nation 
who  werti  made  priHoners  were  divided  among 
the  Mohegans  and  Narragansets  and  incori>o- 
TStetl  with  those  peo]>Ie.  Literally,  **  a  natitm 
had  (KTiMlied  in  a  day."  The  result  was  relief 
to  the  colonies  from  Indian  wars  for  nearly  forty 
years.  The  Puritans,  who  believed  theuiHelveH 
to  be  under  the  ]>ecnliar  care  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  the  Indians  to  be  the  children  of  the 
devil,  exulted  in  this  Hignal  instance  of  the  fa- 
vor of  Heaven.  **  The  Lord  was  pleased,'^  wrote 
Captain  Mawm, 'Ho  smite  our  enemies  in  the 
binder  parts  and  give  um  their  laud  for  an  in- 
heritance.''    (See  Pequod  War.) 

Detroit,  SiEGK  ok  (I7():M>4).  The  tragedy  of 
Pontiac's  war  was  to  o\h»\\  at  Detroit.  Under 
pretext  of  holding  a  friendly  council  with  Ma- 
jor Gladwin,  commander  of  the  fort,  the  wily 
chief  entenKl  it  in  May  (17<)3)  with  about  three 
hnndred  warriors,  each  carrying  a  kuife,  toma- 


hawk, and  short  gun  under  his  blanket.  When 
Poutiao  should  rise  and  present  the  green  side 
of  a  belt,  the  massacre  of  the  garrison  was  to 
l>egin.  Gladwin  was  warned  of  the  plot  the 
day  before  by  a  friendly  Indian,  and  the  calam- 
ity was  avert-ed  by  the  appointment  of  another 
day  for  the  council.  When  the  Indians  retired, 
the  gates  of  the  fort  were  close«l  ui)on  them, 
and,  knowing  the  reason,  Pontiac  began  a  siege 
that  lasted  full  a  year.  General  Amherst  hast- 
ily collected  a  snmll  body  in  the  East  for  the 
relief  of  Detroit  and  reinforcement  of  Fort  Ni- 
agara, an<l  sent  them  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Dalyell,  one  of  his  aides.  Dalj'ell  left 
reinforcements  at  Niagara,  and  proceeded  to  De- 
tri»it  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops  and  pro- 
visions in  a  vessel  that  arrived  on  the  evening 
of  July  30.  They  succeeded  in  entering  the 
fort  with  provisions.  Poutiao  had  alrejidy  sum- 
moned Gladwin  to  surrender;  now  Dalyell  pro- 
INwed  to  make  a  sortie  and  attack  the  besieging 
Indians,     (iladwin  thought  it  would  be  impru- 

!  dent,  but  Dalyell  )N*rsisted,  and  before  daylight 
on  the  morning  of  July  31  he  sallied  out  with 
two  hundred  and  forty  chosen  men  to  attack 
the  barbarians,  who  lay  about  a  mile  up  the 

;  river.  Pontiac  was  on  the  alert,  and  at  a  small 
stream  on  the  northern  verge  of  the  city  of  De- 
troit the  English,  furiously  assailetl  by  the  In- 
dians, were  forced  to  nuike  a  precipitate  retreat 
in  the  darkness,  leaving  twenty  of  their  com- 
rades killed  and  forty-two  woinided  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  brook,  which  has  ever  since  been 
called  "Bloody  Run."  Dalyell  was  slain  whih» 
trying  to  carry  otf  some  of  the  wounded,  and  his 
scalp  became  an  Indian's  trophy.  Pontiac  con- 
tinued the  siege  of  Detroit  until  the  arrival  of 
Colonel  BradstriHit  in  May,  1704. 

Detroit,  Scrkender  of  ( I8I2  ).  General 
Brock,  Governor  of  IJpi^r  Canada,  with  a  few 
regulars  and  three  hundred  militia,  hastene<l  to 
Amherstbnrg  to  assist  in  turning  back  the  in- 
vaders of  Canaila.  He  arrived  there  on  the 
night  of  Aug.  13.  Tecumtha  and  his  Indian 
warriors  wei-e  on  an  island  opposite  Fort  Mal- 
<len.  On  the  following  morning  Bn>ek  held  a 
conference  with  the  Indians  (of  whom  about 
one  thousand  were  ])n'S4'nt ),  telling  them  he 
had  come  to  assist  in  driving  the  Americans 
from  their  rightful  hunting-grounds  north  of 
the  Ohio.  The  barbarians  were  ])leasi*d,  and 
at  a  subsequent  interview  with  Tecumtha  and 
other  chiefs  they  assured  him  that  the  Indians 
would  give  him  all  their  strength  in  the  under- 
taking. Then  Bn>ck  marched  from  Maiden  to 
Sandwich,  which  the  Americans  had  deserted, 
and  a  battery  was  p1ante<l  opposite  Detroit, 
which  conuuanded  the  fort  there.  The  Ameii- 
can  artillerists  lx*gged  permission  to  open  fii*e 
upon  it,  and  Captain  Snelling  asked  the  privi- 
lege of  going  over  in  the  night  to  capture  the 
British  works.  Hull  would  not  allow  any  dem- 
onstrations against  the  enemy,  and  the  latter 
prepared  for  assault  without  any  molestation. 
It  is  evident  that  Hull  ha4l  determined  to  sur- 
rt»nder  his  post,  undtT  certain  contingencies, 
and  did  not  wish  to  (exasperate  the  British  and 
Indians.    The  truth  is,  ho  was  much  deceived 
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by  letters  intended  to  be  intercepted,  showing  on  tbo  17tb  of  October,  1777."  General  Hull 
])reparationH  tor  large  and  immediate  reinforce-  and  bis  fellow-captives  were  sent  first  to  Fort 
nieutH  to  lirock's  army ;  and  be  liad  also  been  de- ,  George  and  then  to  Montreal,  where  they  ar- 
ceived  into  the  belief  that. a  birge  portion  of  the  ;  rivecl  Sept.  C,  when  they  were  paroleil,  and  re- 
followers  of  the  latter,  who  wen*  only  militia, .  tnriied  to  tbeir  houien.    Hull  was  tried  for  trea- 


were  n^giilars.  The  militia  bad  be<Mi  drensed 
in  scarlet  unifonns,  and  were  jmrailed  so  as  to 
show  treble  tbeir  real  nnmber.  Hull  was  hem- 
med in  on  every  side ;  bis  ])roviHion8  were  scarce, 
and  he  saw  no  chance  of  receiving  any  from  Oliio. 
He  knew  that  if  the  barbarians  were  exasi>erat- 
ed  and  the  fort  should  be  taken  there  would  be 
a  general  massacre  of  tbo  garrison  and  the  in- 
habitants, and  his  kindness  of  heart  and  grow- 
ing caution,  incident  to  old  age,  made  him  really 
timid  liud  f«*arfnl.  When  Hrock's  preparations 
for  attack  were  completed  (on  the  15tli),  he  sent 
a  Kunnnons  to  Hull  for  an  unconditi(»nal  surren- 
der of  the  j)ost.  In  that  demand  was  a  c<»vei-t 
threat  of  letting  loose  the  bloodthirsty  barba- 
rians in  cast?  of  resistance.  Hull's  whole  i-tt'ect- 
ive  force  at  that  time  did  not  exceed  <»ne  thou- 
sand men.  The  fort  was  thronged  with  trem- 
bling women  and  children  and  decre])it  old  men 
of  the  village  and  surrounding  country,  who  had 


son  and  cowaixlice,  and  sentenced  to  be  sh(»t, 
but  was  pardoned  by  the  Pn'sident.  His  obar- 
act(T  has  since  been  fully  vindicated.  ( See 
UiiWti  Trial) 

Devena,  Chahi.es,  .Ik.,  was  Tiom  at  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  April  4,  li*^,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard University  in  1838.  He  studitrd  at  the 
Cambridge  Law  School,  and  practised  the  pro- 
fession of  law  several  years.  In  1848  he  was  a 
State  Senator,  and  was  IJnitiMl  States  Marshal 
for  Massachusetts  from  1849  to  1853.  He  \%ns 
engaged  in  bis  profession  at  AVon^ester,  Mass., 
when  the  Civil  War  began,  and  was  one  of  the 
earliest  Union  vol unteei's,  becoming  major  of  a 
ritle  battali(»n  April  If),  18C1,  and  colonel  of  a 
regiment  in  July  following.  Ii«*f«»rc  the  an-ival 
of  Colonel  Baker,  be  comnuinded  at  Ball's  Blnft' 
(which  see),  and  again  after  that  <»tiicer'8  death. 
In  April,  IHfJ'i,  he  was  made  brigadier-general; 
servetl  on  the  Peninsula;  was  wounded  ut  Fair 


lied  to  it  for  protection  from  the  Indians.     He  |  ().j]^„ .  ,,ji8  in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain 
kept  the  Hag  that  bore  the  sunuuons  waiting  |  ,j„^i  Antietam  ;   and  commanded  a  division  in 


full  two  boui"s,  for  bis  innate  bravery  an<l  pa- 
triotism bade  him  refuse  and  light,  while  his 
fear  of  dreadful  consiMiuences  to  his  army  and 
the  peo]>le   bade  bini   surrender.      His   troo)>s 


the  Kleventh  Corps  at  Chancellorsville.  In  the 
Richmond  campaign  of  18i>4-65  he  was  con- 
tinually engaged,  and  in  December,  1864,  he 
was   in   temporary   comnmnd  of  the  Twenty- 


were  couhdent  in  their  abilily  to  successfully    ,-,,„i.^|j  ^rmy   Corps.      In   April,  18ri5.  he    wis 


He  gratlnated  at  (Queen's  (now  Rutgers)  Col- 
lege in  1770;  joined  the  army  under  Gates;  and 
was  made  assistant  geographer  to  the  army  in 
1778,  and  chief  geogra]»her  in   1780.      H«>  wa* 
surveyor-general  of  New  York  fifty  years  (17f*4— 
IKM).     In  not)  be  declined  the  appointment  of 
surveyor-general  of  theL'nited  States.     Ut?  wa* 
regent,  vice-chancellor,  autl  chancellor  of  the? 
.Stat<»  of  New  York,  and  member  of  many  learu^ 
<!tl  societies. 

Dexter,  Samikl,  IJ^.D.,  was  born  in  Boston, 


the  enemy  if  they  should  atten)])t  to  <'ross  the 
river.  Karly  on  the  morning  of  the  ItJth  they 
crossed  and  landed  unmolested  ;   and  as  thev 

'  ft 

moved  towards  the  fort,  in  singh'  coliinni,  Te- 
cunitha  and  his  Indians,  seven  hundred  strong, 
who  had  (rrossed  two  miles  Im'Iow  during  the 
night,  took  ]>osition  in  the  woods  on  their  left 
as  Hankers,  while  the  right  was  ]Motected  by 
tin*  gnns  of  the  Qiinn  Charlotfr,  in  the  river. 
They  had  approached  to  a  point  within  live 
hundred  yards  of  the  Anieriran  line,  when  Hull 

sent  a  peVemi)tory  order  iVu*  the  soldiers  to  re-  |  ^^'^X  14, 1701;  died  at  Athens,  N.  Y.,  May  4,  I81t». 
treat    within    thl-    already    o\ercrowded    fort,  j  *^'*  ^-'»''»«^"'»^«'»1  "^  ll»rvard  in  1781 ;  studied  law 
The    infnriated    soldiers    relnctantly    obeyed;    at  AVoreester;  and  became  a  state  legisbiti»r,  in 
and  while  the  eneujy  were  ]ueparing  to  storm    ^vhieh  position  be  became  distinguished  f<ir  in- 
the  fort,  Hull,  withinit   consulling  any  of  his    telleetual  ability  and  oratory.    Pn'sident  Adams 
ollicers,  hoisted  a  w  hite  Hag,  and  a  eapitnlation    JMM»<»i'>ted  him,  successively.  Secretary  of  War 
tor  a  snni'uder  was  soon   agreed  upon.     The    (l'^'">)  and  of  the  Treasury  (1H(»1),  and  for  a  while 
snrrender   took   idae«'    at    noon,  Aiij;.  i«;.  i^pj.    he  had  charg(M»f  the  State  Department.    On  the 
The  fort,  garrison,  arujy.  and  the  Territory  of    aeeession  c^f  .Iettei>um  (1801)  be  resumed  the 
Mi<hi;;an  were  inrlnde<i  in  the  terms  of  surren-  ''  P'^ctiee  of  hiw.     He  declined  foreign  embaHsies 
der.     The  spoils  of  vietory  for  the  British  were  |  *»ll**'»>'d  by  Adams  and  Madiscm.    Mr.  Dexter  was 
twenty  live  hundred  stand  of  arms,  twenty-five  '  "  Federalist  until  the  War  of  181*2,  when,  beinu 
iron  and  eight  brass  pieees  of  ordnanee,  forty    '"  *'>^'»*'  *»f  that  measure,  be  s<'parated  bimsell 
barrels  of  gunp<»wder.  a  stand  of  <'olors,  a  great    *'*'"»  '"•**  party.     He  was  the  fu-st  pi-esident  of 
(luantitv  of  niilitarv  stores,  and  the  arme«l  l.ri<'    *^'<'  ^'"-^t  temperance  society  formed  in  Mass;!. 
John  AiliuHH.     One  of  tlu'^  brass  cannons  bore    clinsetts. 
the  following  inscriptiim :  '*  Taken  at  Saratoga  ,     Dey  of  Algiers,  Ixsolkn'CE  of  tue.    In  May, 
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1800,  Captain  Baitibridge,  in  commaiul  of  tlie 
Utorgf  IFaMngloH,  24  gaas,  went  to  AJgiera  n^ith 
tbo  iiaual  ti'ibiile  tii  ih*  ruler.  (Sou  Algieri,  lYib- 
tttto.)  He  anived  iu  September,  [lelfurined  with 
coiirteHy  tb«  ilittiea  eitji>iued  U|hiii  hiiu,  and  wa» 
*lMut  to  leave  port,  wlieil  tti«  dey  eoiniuaiiiled 
hiut  to  carry  an  Algerliie  aiubriBBudur  to  tbe  court 
of  tbo  anlton  at  Ci install ttuople.  Baiiibriilge 
politely  rofnsed  conipliaiiue,  nbeu  tbe  baiigbty 
and  olTeudeil  dey  aaiil  itenily,  "Ymi  pay  nie 
tribnte,  by  which  yoii  1>ecome  niy  elaviM,  and 
theivfiiro  I  bave  a  right  to  order  you  an  I  think 
pn>[ier."  Tbe  giinH  uf  the  Al(^>iiue  ciutle,  be 
was  nmnred,  wimid  open  ni>on  liia  vessel  if  be 
attempted  to  leave  Ibe  biiriior  nitbimt  tbe  atii- 
baatuulur,  niid  he  was  cnniiwlled  ti>  mibmit.  Aa- 
*nm\  alwi  that  if  he  did  not  accede  to  tbe  Alge- 
rine  lulur'a  deinauda  hia  veiuel  would  bo  iieiiied, 
Im  wa«  comiirlled  tu  Hiiliniit  to  the  fiirlher  hu- 
miliatiou  of  displaying  the  Aigerine  Hug  at  tlie 


the  French  consnl  and  fifty  or  sixty  of  bis  coun- 
trymen who  had  lately  l>een  iuiprisoned  by  the 
dey ;  and  when  Bainbriilge  left  lie  carried  away 
all  tjie  French  in  Algiers. 

Diamond  StBt«.  A  nuine  sometiinea  upptied 
to  the  State  uf  Detiiwure  because  of  its  buiull 
size,  wealtli,  and  supposed  iniporlauce. 

Dlas  del  CaatJUo,  Bkrxal,  n-as  bom  at  Me- 
dina del  Cainpo,  Spuin,  aljout  1500,  and  came  to 
America  na  an  odventnroi'  in  extreme  youth  in 
1514,  joining  tbe  expedition  of  Conluvii  in  1517, 
and  of  Orijalva  in  1518.  He  served  Cortex 
faithfully  aud  valiantly.  During  his  odvenln- 
rons  career  he  won  engaged  in  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  l>attles  and  skirmishes,  and  nas  wound- 
ed several  timra.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  con- 
quest of  New  Spain,  which  he  completed  in  1568, 
intended  to  curnsct  tbe  misstateuienta  of  Ooma- 
ra's  ChroKich  iff  Xew  Spain,  in  wbicli  nearly  all 
tbe  glory  of  its  conquest  naa  given  to  Cortex. 
Dial  was  a  rough,  nn- 
li>ttere<l  soblier,  and  bis 
bistory  lias  been  pro- 
nouucud  a  "cullectiou 
of  fables." 

DiokiuBon,  JOHX, 
I.L.U.,  was  bom  in  Mary- 
hiud,  Nov.  13,  1733 ;  died 
ill  Wilmington,  Del., Fet>. 
14,  IMd.  He  studied  lair 
in  Pliihidelpliia  and  at 
lite  Temple  in  London, 
iind  prnctiiied  bis  pru- 
I'l'wioTi  iu  Pbitadelpbia. 
lu  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly,  to  wliicb  he 
WHS  elected  in  17&1,  he 
slioweil  great  legislative 
ai)ility,  and  was  a  ready 
and  vehement  debater. 
At  tbe  Bunie  time,  be 
wrote  much  on  the  snlt- 
j<H-t  ofltrilish  infringe- 
tbe  libel  ■ 


nain  and  that  of  the  United  States  at  the  fnrc. 
He  sailed  out  of  tbe  port,  tmnsposvil  Iho  lliipt, 
and  bori'  tlie  amliassador  lo  Coustuiilinople.  "  I 
bope,*'  be  wrole  to  rbe  Seervtary  of  the  Navy, 
"I  sbull  never  again  Iw  i>ent  to  Alj^ii-rN  with 
tribute  unless  I  am  aiitliiirizrd  to  deliver  it  fnnn 
tiie  niinitb  of  our  tniinon."  The  enltan  had 
MTer  beanl  of  tbe  Tniti'd  States;  ttnt  be  drew 
•  goiMl  omen  from  the  fact  that  it«  flag  wua  re- 
lateil  to  his  own,  for  it  bore  Htan,  while  liis  dis- 
played a  crescent  moon.  He  iH'lieved  the  two 
nations  wniild  always  be  frienils.  and  so  tltey 
bavelMvn.  On  hisn-tnrn  to  Algiers,  Itainliridge 
■tore  a  firmaa  from  tbe  Turkish  unthovities  lor 
hU  pwiteclion.  Tlie  d-'V  nciiiested  him  lo  go 
«u  anollii-r  errand  to  Con»tHnliii"|d.-.  He  r.-- 
foaed.  The  dey  Hvw  into  a  rntcc,  threatened 
war,  and  tiuully  nienactil  the  captain  with  jxr 
■onat  violence.  Bninlmdge  pnMlnre<l  the  jSruia 
■nd  the  liauglity  dey  iH-cnme  as  olweqnions  oh  a 
davB.  Then  Buinbridge  assutned  tlie  air  of  a 
dictator.     He  deuiauded  tbo  instant  release  of 


be  cohni 


The  r 


noted  of  Ihexe  writings  were  piipern  (twelve 
in  number)  en1it1t'<l  I^Urrtfntm  a  I'tKHigtvatiia 
Farmrr,  ete.  (see  IMIen,  etc.),  piiblisbed  iu  tbe 
I'niitnlTaHia  Chraxirh  in  1707.  Mr.  Dickinson 
wns  a  incnilwr  of  tbe  lint  Cnntiuonlal  Congress, 
and  wrote  several  oftlin  stat«  iMi|icrs  put  fi>rtli 
by  that  body  (see  CantiNrNfal  VongreM*).  Con- 
sidering tbe  resolntioii  of  indepeudi-uce  nnwise, 
Ih>  voted  against  it  aiul  the  Declaration,  and 
did  net  sign  (he  latter  document.  This  made 
lilin  an|Ktpnlar.  In  1777  he  was  nnide  a  briga- 
ilier-geiieral  of  the  IViinsylvaiiia  inililiii.  He 
was  elected  a  rupn-sentativo  in  Cmign-ss  tnm 
Delaware  in  177<J,  and  wrote  the  AMrtw  lo  Ike 
Smtn  pnt  forth  by  that  boily  in  May  of  that 
vi-ar.  He  was  siieecHHively  pmtident  of  tli« 
states  of  lX-lawan>  and  Pennsylvania  (nf<t-ti&>, 
land  a  meml>er  of  the  convention  that  framed 


tion  (17H7).      loiter 


the  Natiimal  Cniis 
his  pen,  (  , . 

cnting  tbe  adoption   of  the  NatiouBl   Consti- 
tution, appeared  iu  17iM;  and  anotber  seriM, 
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[1i '     Dleilun,  l.riiWKi  Acuvst.  IIaihin.  niv  imn 

K-    in  P'uxiiii.v  til  ITiil :  itiiil  111  Siin-MK-...  neat  Varj, 

n-   Xi-jit.  a.  nrtT.    lie  vim  lieutriiaiil-oiloui-l  iitrui- 

l>irki]iM<ii  (.'olk'K'-.    alr.v  uiiilcr  )litii.|iul  Snxf,  and  ww  muiW  titiso- 

(lii'i-Ki'iii-i'ul  III' inraiiiiy  in  174f*,  unit  iimiiimiK'n 

.,t    iln-hl.       In    KiA   lie    mom    Mriil    t»   I'litiaiU 

I  Willi  till-  rank  iif  ui)ijiir-|ti-iifral ;  and  in  an  ai- 

;lai-k  ii|i>m  till-  l'i>rtllU-il  (■iii'iinii>iiicut  nrticnrhil 

\Vi1li;iiii  .InliiiKiiii  lit  llir  lii-iKl  uf  I.:ikr  (.n,ii;r 

■  .Sill. M7.V.I.  Ill-  n.i«H<i».'v.'r.-lv  wi.iJiiilnl  liul 

111'  iliiai'r..iii  llir  cfloclHi-xut-tlv  twii  v.iin>  aflT- 


Diuwiddle  and  the  FreDch.   Tlio  n-vi>I»ti«nK 

;  ni;i.li-  l<>  \V;isliin>;tuii  jit  Fori  Ij-  Iki-nl".  tlir  <=i- 
.  ili'iil  |>]v|i!iriitiii[]»  uf  tliP  Fniicli  In  iniikr  a  I'ln- 
.■.■i(.-.l  iii.iM-iii,-iil  1..  «-rnri-  tin-  o.-cni.ini...,  uiiU 

'  'lii"  ii'ci :iiiil  111.-  t.-iiiir  of  St.  l-iiTT.--*  .iii««rt 

t..  |iiM»i,iai.-H  l.lK.r..-iinvi.ii-.-,l  th,.  lattwif  llr 
I  tiiii-s»ii)  1.1" i|iili'k  mill  i-iK-i-ffi-tic  f) Hint r nailing 
■  iiiriisiin-».  Ki.  ]'i.-riv  ili^-hin-il  tliar  !»•  wa«  art- 
|tiiti  niiilir  1[i<-  iiislriK'tiiiiiH  of  IiIm  Mi|H>riiir.  tir 
M:ii'.iiiis  l>iii|iii-!im-,  m  Mimiiv.il,  iiiid  ri'fiiMil  m 
.  niiliilmw  liiHir«ii|m  iViini  tin-  aiN|iiifi-it  UTritiTv. 
|)iiiniil<li('itniiHili!il<-l.v|ir<-]>:ir>-iI  fi.r  nn  cx|i-.ii- 
li«ii  iiKHiiii'l  111.'  Ftfiiili,  una   n^ki-.l   tl lUt 


-.•\H-n 


:>l  riir1l>l.'.  rniti..  » liii'li  li.'  I'miiikU'i)  iinil  Ij 
>ill.v.-iiiU.»i'il. 
DiGtatorahip  conferred  on  Washington, 


•nili'iiliiniiil  iiiiiiiii  :i;;iiii..t 

;  Ni>rili  (iiii.liiiH.     Till-  l-i-KisliiMm.  '.'riVnt'im'"'? 

On  in.'.-  |.n.ii.|.1l.v  vmnl  f.mr  ]iiii„ln<d  im-n.  «h.i 
„r.-,    "ir..  M.I.II  on   llu-  iiiiircli   fiir  Wiiii-ln-M.r.  iLc 

;;,.  ,.li>i-.-..rn-liii.-irvi.i,«;l.ntll....v,-v,iitu;illv,.ri.vM 
iuiii    III'  linli'  wiirtli.  for,  il..nl.lfiil  of  l«.iiig  |iaiil  fi.r 


.,,ly 


iit'H 


II  1I.i< 


■>  for 


I   lii'r. 


t.  V"! 


nf  till- 


)l«    Sill 
Sinii-  voliiiili<i>ii<  from  Sontli  (-jinilii 

V.iik  liii,.t.-iiivl  to  flip  K!itli.riiiK-l.bi 
:.--.l.nnil..il  lo  tW  riill  to  iiriiiT.  I.v  ..r--i 
Uinii-nt  of  Hix  liiitiiln-d  iii.n.  of  vhi. 
r.v  w:i*  ii|.|HiiiiliHl  <'(i].,ni-l  i,„,\  Miij. 
'loiii-l.    Tlu'Virciniaii 


iIkkIi 


1 ,111. 


,t  All'* 


M<-!l 


Hli.-I>o 


I'ill.t: 


Tr.-i 


triuiiiTi  «,-*t  ,.t 

nil  |.|T.ri'..  ;i- 111-  »li:it1  Ihiiik  iniipi'i;  t.i  ills-  llii-  nioiiiihiinN  ami  liail  lirfcnn  till- <->i-rlii.ii  nfa 

I'  iiii.l  :.|.i>ni,ii  :ill  i.DIr,']-.  iiTiil'-r  111.'  rni.l,  .,1'  f-rt  iil  tli.'  f-iks  of  tin-  Oliin.  tin-  Kite  <if  l-illi- 

:iili.'i'-^,.i,..i'jil.iiii.l  |.>  till  II).  ;il)  viir:iiiiii'>  in  l.iriyli.     Tiny  w.Ti'  atrai'kt-il   (Ai.ril   1»)  i.v  a 

V  oi  lii'i'  .l,';.:„iiii,.|it  in  il..'  Ani.i  i.'iiu  :ii -  :  |i:irry  i.f  I'l.-n.li  iiit.l  liiilinln>,  who,-xi,i-ll|..l  TO'iiT 

iKi'.«li.'t.'Vi'i'li.-  niiiy  1..'.  «liiit.'\.'i'  I..'  ni:it     ^in.l  liis  n.  .'oiniili-li-il  tin-  fort,  ami  natiu-il  it 

t  lor  1 1ll'  11-1'  ortli.-:iiiii\.if  III.'  iiili:il>ll r.  luninrsiii'.  in   honor  of  tin-  cniiljiiii -^>n<-Ml  rtl 

not  wll  II.  ;illoMin^  :i  i'.':i-i.ii:ilili-  ,.ri.i-  tor  Caini.lM.      X.-«s  of  tills  tvciit  ri'iidii-*!  WoiJiiiiB- 

..'inii':  1.1  ;irii'-1  iinii  conlini-iii-i-.m- iili.i  [!■-  Ion    al    Will'.   Cn-rk    (ii»w   C'niiilu-riiind).     Hf 

To  liiki-  rill'  ri.iniiii'nliil  inrri'ii.-v  [nol  tli.n  [.ii>!ii'il  forwunl  « itii  oni<  liiiiidn-il  niulimvnii-n 

niiiiii;  )..  .I.'i.r.'i'i:il.'].  or  iir.'  i.Tli.-rni-..'  ili>-    (o  ii  jioiiit  .>ii  tin-  SI iKnliflii  U™  tliati'fi.nr 

ii'il  (I.  till'  Aiiii'ri.'iin  I'lui.i- :   jiml  riliini  to  mil's  I'l'oiii  Tort  Dnignniiit..     Tli<-n>  lir  va*  \o- 

.ini.-si.fwlii.-liili..viiivi'i(i/i.iisili,.ii'nii ^  loi ni.-il  llnil  ii  htroiiK  fori.-*  of  Fii-m-li  nii.l  lii- 

i)i.-  iiitiiiiv  ol'thiir  .>tf.-nr.'^.  i..i:i'i1i.'r  wiili  'linn..  ^vllH  nNir.'1iiii|!i»  intero-jit  liiiii.    llenihrlv 

witiK-KSi'-.  to  i.i'..vi-  tlniii."     Til.'  Ior..:oiiiir  f.-ll  l.Mck  li.  Ili.<  lin-iit-  Mi-niton'i.. -nkm-  hi-  i>ni'i- 

iTK  Win-  vi'sii'if  ill  \Vii»liiii;;lon  ll.i'  ill.'  (ii'iii  '''1  n  Moi'kmli-,  mill  nilli-d  it  Foi't  N<>i<eM>ilv.    Ue- 

xiniinTlis.-ii...iiiiii.'ili,-<tiiii'orili,-t'.'^.>liili.iii.  I'.'i'.'  il   ^v<lH  i<oiii|>li>i.'il.  a  fi-iv  of  hU  tn»]ii>  ul- 

s^  Miiini'r  ili'l.ridi 1  I.v  <'oiif;i-.'-.s.     'rii.--i'  lii.'k.'d  nil  iiilvinii'i-il  iiHtty  oftlip  i-m-niv  im.li-r 

.■rs  WIT.'  iilini.:-!  <'<|inil  t-  ili..-.'  ..f  ii  li..ni:iii  .liiin..nvill.-  in  iIk-  iiitrlit,  nui]  tlic  c«>tniriaiiilct 

I1..I'.     Tlii-v  «i-i<.  .■..nf.'tii.l  lM'ior,'ih.'Con-  an.l  «-v.'r:il  of  liis  iik.»  wire  killi-.!.    taonip  nfbiii 

.  I'onl.l  [lossililj  liiiv.'  Ii,.iii-ili-fllii'  liiilliaiii  .■M|.tiiivanii'ii  "i-n- BWit  tiifJovwiiw  IMiiwUbiit. 

ir\  ;it  Titiiloti  oil  llii'  nioniiiiy;  of  (Iil-  jiri'-  I.'i'iiiloii'iil.  Miisliinji^tim  marclird  fi.r  Fnri  IIii- 

» ilay,                                                                    ,  ijui-Mif  ufiiiu,  but  wos  drireu  baclt  to  Fort  Xe- 
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cawity,  which  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  on 
the  3d  of  July.     (See  Fort  Neces$ittf.) 

Dinwiddle  and  the  Virginia  Assembly. 
Robert  Dinwiddie,  bom  in 'Scotland  about  1690; 
died  at  Clifton,  England,  Aug.  1, 1770,  was  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Virginia  from  1752  to  1757. 
He  was  rapacious,  and  unscnipulous  in  the  ac- 
cnmiilation  of  wealth.  Owing  to  his  exaction 
of  enormous  fees  authorized  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  the  issue  of  patents  for  lands,  he  gained 
the  ill-will  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  when 
he  called  for  money  to  enable  him  to  oppose  the 
encroachments  of  the  Fi-ench,  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses paid  no  attention  to  his  expressed  wishes. 
(Sec  DiHiciddie  and  the  French.)  Dinwiddle,  un- 
mindful of  this  conduct,  enlisted  a  captain's  | 
command,  and  sent  them  to  build  a  fort  at  the  { 
forks  of  the  Ohio  (now  Pittsburgh),  and  called 
on  neighboring  colonies  for  aid  in  the  work.  On  ' 
the  return  of  Wiishington,  the  governor  called 
the  Virginia  Assembly  together.  Thoy  now  Sivw  j 
impending  danger,  and  granted  850,000  towards 
the  defence  of  the  frontiers.  A  connuittee  of 
the  burgesses  was  appointed  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  governor  in  the  exjienditure  of  this 
money,  for  Dinwiddie  could  not  be  trusted.  Ho 
submitted  with  a  bail  grjice  to  this  **  encroach- 
ment on  the  pren>gative"  of  a  royal  governor. 

Dinwiddle,  Kobkkt,  was  bom  in  Scotland 
about  1690;  died  at  Clifton,  England,  Aug.  1, 
1770.  While  acting  as  clerk  to  a  collector  of 
customs  in  the  West  Indies  he  discovered  and 
ex|N>sed  enormous  frauds  practised  by  his  priu- 
cipal,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  ofHce  of  sur- 
veyor of  the  customs,  and  afterwards  with  that 
of  lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia.  He  arrived 
in  the  cohuiy  in  1752,  aud  returned  to  England 
In  1758.  Ho  attempttnl  to  expel  the  French  from 
the  Ohio  region,  after  sending  Washington  to 
their  comman<ler  on  a  mission  of  obsiTvation. 
Washington  proved  himself  to  be  a  zealous  offi- 
cer; and  Dinwiddie,  discovering  his  rapacity, 
made  him  adjutant -general  of  a  military  dis- 
trict. Dinwiddie  was  the  first  to  suggest  to  the 
British  Boanl  of  Trade  the  taxing  of  the  colo- 
nies (1754)  for  funds  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
the  French  and  Indians;  and  ho  was  one  of  the 
five  colonial  governors  who  memorialized  Par- 
liament (1755)  in  favor  of  the  measure.  He  had 
much  clashing  and  vexation  with  the  House  of 
Burgesses;  and,  worn  out  with  trouble  and 
age,  he  left  Virginia  under  a  cloud  caused  by  a 
charge  ma<le  by  his  enemies  that  he  ha<l  appro- 
priated to  his  own  use  £20,000  transmitted  to 
him  for  comi>ensation  to  the  Virginians  for  mon- 
ey expended  by  them  in  the  i)ublic  service. 

Diplomacy  of  the  Revolution.  So  soon  as 
the  idea  of  independence  had  taken  the  practi- 
cal shape  of  a  resolution  and  declaration  adopt- 
ed by  Congress,  the  Americans  began  to  contem- 
plate the  necessity  of  foreign  aid,  material  and 
moral.  The  Congress  ajipointed  a  Secret  Com- 
mittee of  CorresiNmdence  (which  see)  for  the 
porpose,  and  sent  Silas  Deane  upon  a  half-com- 
mercial, half- diplomatic  mission  to  France. 
Franklin  was  at  iirst  opposed  to  seeking  foreign 
alliances.     "  A  virgin  state/'  he  said,  *'  should 


preserve  the  virgin  character,  and  not  go  aboat 
Buitoring  for  alliances,  but  wait  with  decent  dig- 
nity for  the  application  of  others."  But  Frank- 
lin soon  became  the  chief  suitor  in  Europe,  for 
in  the  autumn  of  1776  he  was  sent  as  '^  commis- 
sioner"— a  real  "ambassador" — to  France  to 
seek  an  alliance  and  material  aid.  The  aid  was 
furnisheil  through  Beaumarchais,  at  first  secret- 
ly, and  afterwanls  by  the  government  oiienly. 
(See  lieaumarvhaiB,)  The  American  commission- 
ers proposed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Fnince, 
but  the  French  government  hesitated,  for  it  did 
not  then  desire  an  oiien  rupture  with  England; 
but  when  the  news  of  the  defeat  and  capture  of 
Burgoyue's  army,  late  in  1777, 1'eached  France, 
the  king  no  longer  hesitated,  and  a  treaty  of 
amity,  commerce,  and  alliance  was  consum- 
mated in  February,  1778.  (See  Treaty  of  Alii- 
anee,)  The  recognition  of  the  indei)endence  of 
the  United  States  involved  France  in  war  with 
England,  and  the  latter  sent  conmiissioners  to 
negotiate)  with  the  Americans  for  peace.  The 
terms  were  not  satisfactory,  and  the  mission 
failed.  The  French  government  pressed  Spain 
to  Join  in  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Americans, 
but  that  power  hesitated,  because  a  support  of 
such  a  republican  system  in  America  might  be 
dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  her  own  colonial 
system  in  that  part  of  the  world.  In  this  feel- 
ing France  had  been  alike  cautious,  aud  for  the 
same  reasons.  They  had  agreed  tliat  while  it 
would  not  1)0  politic  to  invade  the  rights  of  the 
British  crown,  they  would  eva<le  the  obligations 
of  treaties,  for  both  had  a  mischievous  intent  tP 
foment  the  disturbances  between  England  and 
her  American  colonies.  While  doing  this  se- 
cretly, they  held  the  language  of  honest  neu- 
trality. When,  therefore,  France  had  determined 
openly  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Americans, 
Spain  was  urged  to  do  likewise ;  but  the  Span- 
ish court  could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  beyond  a 
certain  point.  The  French  minister,  with  keen 
prescience,  saw  ultimate  independence  for  Amei^ 
ica,  while  the  Spanish  court  drea<led  such  a  re- 
sult. Meanwhile  the  Continental  Congress  had 
sent  Mr.  Jay  as  ambassador  to  Spain,  to  win  the 
active  friendship  of  that  power.  He  could  effect 
nothing ;  and  it  was  well  he  did  not,  as  subse- 
quent events  manifested.  From  the  time  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance  with  France,  the  action  of 
Spain  towards  the  United  States  was  selfish, 
hypocritical,  and  often  sullen.  She  declare<l 
war  against  England  for  her  own  selfish  pnr- 
pose,  but  it  worked  in  favor  of  the  Americans 
by  keeping  British  troops  employed  elsewhere 
than  in  America.  The  Count  d*Aranda,  the 
Spanish  minister  in  Fnnice,  who  had  wat<jhe4l 
the  course  of  events  with  keen  vision  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Amerij.in  war  for 
independence,  suggested  to  his  sovereign,  as  au 
antidote  to  American  independence,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Spanish-American  colonies  into  inde- 
pendent Spanish  monarchies.  He  said,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  treaty  of  i>eace  in  1783 :  **  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  English  colonies  has  been,  then, 
recognized.  It  is  for  me  a  subject  of  grief  and 
fear.  France  has  but  few  possessions  in  Ameri- 
ca ;  but  she  was  bound  to  consider  that  Spain, 
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her  moHt  intiiiiatt?  ally,  li:ul  many,  and  that  Hhe  \  tnistt'd  the  roceipts  and  expciiditurefl  of  money 
now  KtandH  (*xih)hc(1  to  tcrriblo  rcvci'si'rt.     From  •  by  tli«*  comminHJoners.     Dr.   Fmiiklin  had  de- 
tho  iM'ginnin*;  France  haH  acted  against  Iht  true  mtvccI  conlidenco   in  his  ability  and  huuesty. 
inten'i^tH  in  enconra^iii*:;  and  iiiippoitiii^  this  in-  The  jeah>n.s,  quendoiis    Arthur    Lee,  vho  \tt- 
de|HMidence,  and  HO  1  have  often  (h'clan'd  to  the  came  ansiK'iated  with    him  and   Franklin,  fsCM}ii 
ininiHters  ofihis  nation.'*   When  the  Armed  Nen-  ma<h»  tronhh>.      He  wix»te  Iett-er»  to  his  hruilwr 
trality  (wliich  Kt'c)   was  jtropoM'd  in  17^0,  the  in  Ct)n^ress  (Kiclninl  Henry  L.uo),  in  whivh  b* 
Americans  «<:hidly  .joined  the  Knropt^ui  ]M)werM  made  many  insinnatioiis  a^aiiiist  the  probity  of 
with  their  moral  inlinmce  (all  they  conld  then  j  b(»th  his  collea^^nes.     Halpli  Izard,  cuniniiMtiou- 
jjive).  for  it  would  aid  tliemsflv<*s  by  weiikenin;;  j  er  to  the  Tnscan  conrt,  titl'eiKUHl  l>ecan8«  he  wa* 
England.     Its  resnlts  wen^  disappoint in<;  to  the  not  consnlte<l  abont  tlw  treaty  witli  France, had 
(»thcr  powers,  but  it  added  to  the  o|)eii  enemies  written  home  similar  lettiM*H  ;    aiitl  WillinniCar- 
of  Kn<;iand.     The  Con^rc>s,  in  instructions  to  michael,  a  S4*civtary  of  tlie   coinini^^ioiierH,  whu 
Dana  at  St.  Petersbiiri;,  had  said:   "Von   will  had  retnrned  to  America,   iiisiiiiiatiHl   in  Coo- 
readily  [lerccive  that  it  nin>t  b(>  a  h'adiii^  and  gress  that  Deanc  had  appropriattil  the  pnblic 
ca]ntal  point,  if  these  Tnitcd  States  shall  1h^  for-  money  to  his  own   nne.      LHraiiv   w'sis  recalkil, 
nially  a<lniittcd  as  a  party  to  the  ^'onvfution  of  and  tnit  of  this  affair  Hpran*;  two  violent  lar- 
tht^   neutral   maritime  ])owers  for  maintaining;  tics,  I^obert  Morris  and  other  ineiiibeni  of  Con- 
tlio  free«lom  of  <'ommerce."     Tims  early,  while  ^ivss  who  were  commereial  i^xportntt  taking  the 
yet    li<;htin;;    for    independence,  th<'   American  side  of  Deanc,  and    Hiehurd    HtMiry  Lee,  then 
statesmen   assumed  the  di;xi>ity  an<l   ns4*d  the  chairnnin  td' the  Committee  on   Foivi^n  Affains 
lan<;ua<xe  of  the  representntiv(*s  of  a  ]>owerful  bein;;   against   him.     Deane    ^xibiiished   in  the 
nation,  which  they  certaiidy  ex]M*ctcd  to  form..  VhlUttU'lphia  (iazrttv  i\\\  "Addix^ss  t«>  the  People 
The  Americans  had  opened   nc^^otiations  with  of  tiie  Tnited  States/'  in  >Yhic'h  ho  referred  to 
the  States-tiencial  t)f  Holland  lor  a  treaty  so  tlie  brotbers  Lee  with  unicli  severity,  and  chum- 
early  as  177H.    William,  brother  of  Kichard  Hen-  in^  for  himself  the  credit  <»f  obtaining  Hiipplie« 
ry  and  Arthur  Lee,  had  bci^uM  tlhMliscussion  of  from  France  tbron;;:h  IteaniiiarehaiH.      Thomas 
such  a  treaty  >\ith  Van  Herkel,  tlie  pensionary  Taine,  then  M.*cretary  of  tb«>  C-uniiiiittoo  on  Fnr- 
of  Auisteidam.     Tliis  ne«»»»tiatiou  with  a  single  ei;ru  Affairs,  re]i1ied   to   Deano    (Jan.  2,  1779), 
province  was  nnide  in  secret.     Lee  had  no  an-  .  availiu<;   himself  of  pnblie   docnnients   in  hti« 
thority  to  si«rii  a  treaty,  nor  conld  the  (expression  char>re.     In  that  reply  he  d(>elared  that  the  ar- 
of  A  single  province  biml  the  Dutch  Kepublic.  rant^ement  had   b<*en  nnide    l»y  Arthur  Lee,  id 
Finally,  Henry  Laurens  was  sent  by  Congress  j  Lon<lon,  and  revealed  the  secret   tliat  the  8U|>- 
to  negotiattt  a  treaty  \xith  the  States-(ieneral,  plies,  though   nominally  fnrnislitMl    by  a  coni- 
but  was  captured  while  crossing  the  Atlantic,  mcrcial   bouse  (see  /tettitmarrhaiM^  reallv  came 
and  imprisoned  in  England.    Then  .John  Adams  I  from  tln^  Fn*iich  government.      Thin  statemeDt 
was  sent  for  tln^  ]>nrpo.Ne  to  the  Hague.     K:irly  called   out    loud   complaints   from    the  I'YiMich 
in  17^^-^,  through  the  Joint  exertions  of  Mr.  Ad-  miuist<'r  (ticrard),  for  it  exj»OM.»d  the  dni>Iiciry 
ams  and  the  French  minister  at  the  Hague,  the  of  his  govcrnnuMit.and  to  .s(»oth<*  th«;  leeliuj^uf 
l)rovinces,  oiu^  al't«'r  another,  consented  to  the  .  their   allies,  Congress,  by  resolntion,  evprefoly 
pnblic  recognition  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  so  o])cn-  denied    that    any  gratuity   had    been    receivol 
ly  recognized  the  independence  nf  flu'   I'nited  iVom  the  French  court  jiiwions  to  thetn-atvof 
States.      He    was    publicly    introduceil    to    the  alliance.      This  resolution   gave   B<*auniarehai« 
Prince  of  Orange  on  April 'i>J.  17H'J.     lu  October  a  vali<l  claim  njjon  Congress  tor   payment  for 
following  he  had  completed  the  negotiatiim  of  a  supplies  which  he,  under  the  timi  name  of  Hor- 
treaty  \\ith  Ibdhnnl,  and  .si;;ncd  it   with  great  talcs  &  Co.,  had  sent  to  America.     (See  Beat- 
sati^ifaction.      It  was  a  "Treaty  of  .\llian<'c  be- |  »M(nr/<«M.)      I'aiiu^'s   indiscretion    cost   liini   his 
twecn  their  Hij;h  Mightinesses  the  States-tleu-  phu'c.     He  wa.s  compelltMl  to  resign  his  <*eor»^ 
eral  of  the  Cuitcd  Netherlands  and  the  I'nited  taryshii>.      The    discussion    among   diplomatic 
States  of  Auieii»*a."     This  treaty  was  not  alto-  agents  so<»n  led  to  the  r»'call  of  all  of  them  ex- 
girther  de])eiidcnt  upon  the  alliance  of  the  Cnited  cepiing  Dv.  Franklin,  who  remained  side  niinis- 
States  with  I'rance.  and  was  a  stej)  forward  in  ter  at   the  French  court.     Deane,  who  was  uii- 
the  march  of  tin;  foruier  towards  independent  doubt<Ml1y  an  able,  honest  nnni,  pit'ferred  claiuis 
national  existence.     The  tinal  great  act  in  the  '  for  services  and  private?  expenditnix*8  abniud, 
diphunacy  ut'  the  Kevolntion  was  the  negotia-  but,  under  the  malign  intlnene<*  <»f  the  Lees  be 
tionofa  treaty  of  ]»eace  with  England,  the  <-hief  was  treated  with  m?ghM;t  ami  fairly  driven  into 
points  of  which  will  be  tound  under  the  title  of  [loverty  and  exile.     In  1H4!2  —  nioiv  than  tiftv 
'JWdtff  o/  I*riir('.     \\\  tln'ir  foreign  diidouiacy  the  years  after  his  death  —  l^eane's  Iim^-disputnl 
Congress  had  been  greatly  aided  at  ahuo.^t  every  claim  was  adjusted  by  Congn»8s,  a  laige  tmm  of 
step  by  the  (Milightened  wisdom.  pru<lcnce.  and  money  being  paid  over  to  his  heirn. 
linnness  of  Count  (iravier  de  Vcrgennes,  who  Directory,  TnK  Fkkxcii  ExK<;rTi>'E.      This 
was  a  fait  hfid  servant  of  his  king,  while  In;  ear-  nann*    was    given    to   the   government    of  the 
nestly  desired  tln^  lumii  of  the  enjoyment  of  ra-  Freindi  Ke])nblio,  established  by  a  con.^titntion 
tioual  liberty  for  all  peoples.    He  died  soon  after  in  August,  179r>,  framed  by  the  iu<Hlernte  Repub- 
the  peace.     (See  I'trf/nnir:*.)  lican  i»arty  after  the  fall  of  RoboHpierre  and  th« 
Diplomatic  Troubles (177.^).  To  Silas  Deanc.  end  of  the  Ivcign  of  Teri-or.     The  Execntivo  Di- 
who  was  first  sent    to    Frane(»  as  a  <liploniatic  i  rectory  consisted  tif  five  ])er»(niH,  wlio  promiil- 
and  comnuMvial  agent  of  the  Congress,  were  in- .  gated  the  laws,  appointed  the  iiilnisterH,  and  bad 
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the  management  of  military  and  naval  affairs.  Disaffeotion  in  PennsylTania.  When  Gen- 
They  deci(Ie«l  qiie«ttou8  by  a  majority  Tot«,  and  eral  Howe  laudetl  at  the  head  of  Elk  River 
preHided,  by  tnrn8,  three  months  each,  the  pre-  (August,  1777)  and  marched  on  Pliiladelphia,  he 
siding  member  having  the  signature  and  the  found  the  country  swarming  with  Tories.  A 
seal.  During  their  terms  of  office  none  of  them  large  part  of  the  Quakers,  a  wealthy  and  influ- 
eonld  have  a  personal  command,  or  absent  him-  ential  class,  were  enemies  of  the  patriots,  or  at 
self  for  more  than  five  days  from  the  place  least  neutral,  while  the  German  population 
where  the  council  held  its  sessions  without  its  (which  was  large)  were  indifferent,  except  as  to 
|>ermissiou.  The  legislative  power,  under  the  means  to  avoid  the  burdens  of  war.  The  Penu- 
constitution,  was  ve8ted  in  two  assemblies,  the  sylvaniamilitia,  which  had  been  recently  organ- 
Council  of  Fivti  Hundred  and  the  Council  of  the  ized,  numbered  thirty  thousand  men  ;  but  owing 
Ancients,  the  former  having  the  exclusive  right  to  the  prevalence  of  Toryism,  the  loudest  call 
of  preparing  laws  for  the  consideration  of  the  could  not  bring  out  at  anyone  time  more  than 
latter.  The  judicial  authority  was  connuitted  three  thousand.  Delaware,  also,  was  largely 
to  elective  judges.  The  first  directors  chosen  disaffected  towards  the  American  cause,  but  her 
(Nov.  1,  1795)  were  MM.  Barras,  Revelli^re-Le-  sons  were  more  largely  represented  in  the  Con- 
peanx,  Rewbell,  Letourneur,  and  Caruot.  The  tineufcul  army  than  those  of  any  other  state  in 
latter  organized  the  armies  with  great  skill  and  proportion  to  the  popolation. 

^'^"*"!i.^      I    «r      ^    ,      T^    •      *i  DiBappointment  of  the  Britiah  in  New 

♦  ^^^T^^^.^r^J''''^'   Dunngthewm-  York.      Having  driven  Washington   and  his 

ter  of  177;>-76  disaffection  to  the  Republican  little  army  beyond  the  D<daware,  and  seeing  the 

cause,  especially  among  the  older  and  wealthier  ^^^^^.      ^,.^^  ^.,,.^^  ^,,^           ,^  ^^  ^^^^  j^ 

families,  became  conspicuous  and  alarniing  to   „nder  the  influence  of  his  proclamation,  seemed 

the  patriots,  and  there  were  fears  of  the  loss  of  ^^  «^*„.„  ♦„  ♦k«:„  „ii«„:„..*     h,  ,„«  iw.i;l,....i  ♦!.« 

^1       ..      ^  ir       ».    1    ^     X,     ,,       ...  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  Howe  believe*!  the 

the  city  of  New  \ork  to  the  Republican  cause,  rebellion  was  broken,  and  he  and  his  officers 

lu  QiUH^nH  County, on  Long  Island,  the  people  be-  p,^p^^,.a  jbr  a  wintei-»s  enjoyment  in  New  Yi»rk. 


••  ir  .•  r  ^,^?"I!  ^^^  s*'^'"^  »'"^  »^^;^  "^  wallis  had  sent  his  baggage  on  board  a  packet 
disaffection  from  his  "seat  of  government ''on  ^^,^,^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  Englandrand  the  lovalists  of 
boanl  the  DHchess  of  Cordon  in  the  harbor.  The  ^,^^^  ^j^^,  ^^^  f^^,j,^^  jnbilant,  when  the  news 
Committee  of  Safety  and  the  Provincial  Conve^^^  ^^^  Washingt^m's  fatal  blow  at  Trenton  (see 
non  of  New  \ork  were  strongly  tinctured  with  j,^^^,^„  j^^^^^  ^^^  dispelled  the  pleasant  dream. 
Toryism.  General  Leeahen  in  Connecticut,  had  Cornwallis  recalled  his  baggage  and  was  com- 
heard  of  disiiftection  there  and  asked  permission  .„^.^j  ^^,  ^^^^  ^^,,  ^,^.1^^  for  a  winter  campaign, 
of  Washingtoi.  toraise  volunteers  to  go  thci-e  and  ^^^^^  ,^^,  ^^j^^  ,,^,^  ^^^^,^  ^y^^  ^^„„^  ^^^.  ^^J  ^^^ 
•oppress  It.  The  privilege  was  graiited,and,with  yen  ra  after  wants, 
the  aid  of  Governor  Trumbull,  he  embodied  about 

twelve  hundred  volunteers  and  piensed  on  tow-  Diflannament  of  Tories.  On  March  14, 1776, 
imls  New  York,  with  the  bold  "King  Sears"  as  Congress  by  resolution  lecomniended  to  the  sev- 
his  a«yutant-general.  His  approach  (Februarv, !  *^^»^  assemblies,  conventions,  and  committees 
1776;  pixwluced  great  alarm.  •  Manv  Tories  fled  I  **»"^  councils  of  safety  of  the  united  colonies  ini- 
with  their  families  to  Long  IslamUud  New  Jei-'"'*'**^"**^^^  ^^  <^""»*«  *^"  persons  to  be  disanned 
■ey ;  and  the  timid  Coininittee  of  Safetv  protest- '  *"  ^^^""^^  resiMJCtive  coh)iiies  who  were  notorions- 
ed  against  his  entering  the  citv,  for  the  captain  j  b'  disaffected  to  the  patriot  cause,  or  who  had 
of  the  Ania  (which  see)  had  declared  that  jf  h»>t  associated,  or  refused  to  associate,  to  defend 
"rebel  troops"  were  permirted  to  enter  the  by  anus  the  liberties  of  the  united  colonies, 
town,  he  would  cannonade  and  burn  it.  I^e  Disbanding  oftheContiziexital  Army  (1783). 
pressed  forward  and  encain])ed  in  the  Fields,  It  was  expected  that  the  inimediatc  disbanding 
and  in  a  proclamation  ho  said  he  had  come  to  of  the  army  would  follow  the  proclamation  of 
prevent  the  occupation  of  Long  Island  and  New    peace.     A  definitive  treaty  had  not  yet  been  ne- 


York  by  the  enemies  of  liberty.  '*  If  the  ships 
of  war  are  quiet,"  he  said,  **  I  shall  be  (piiet ;  if 
they  make  my  presence  a  pretext  for  firing  on 
the  town,  the  first  htnise  set  in  flames  by  their 
guns  shall  be  a  funeral  jule  of  some  of  their 
lieat  friends."  Before  this  manifesto  the  Tories 
shrank  into  inactivity.  A  glow  of  ]>atriotisin 
wanned  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  that  body 
■fieedily  a«lopted  measures  f«»r  fortifying  the  city 
and  its  approaches  and  garrisoning  it  with  two 
thousand  men.  On  the  day  when  Lee  entered 
New  York  Sir  Henry  Clint(»ii  aiTived  at  Sandy 
Hooky  but  did  not  deem  it  ))riident  to  enter  the 
harbor  of  New  York.  He  sailed  on  to  tlie  coast 
of  North  Carolina. 


gotiated,  and  British  troops  still  held  New  York 
city.  It  would  not  be  safe,  under  such  circuin- 
stances,  to  actually  disband  the  army.  The  C(m- 
gress  therefore  decided  that  the  engagement-s  of 
men  enlisted  for  the  war  were  binding  till  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  definitively  ratified.  On  the 
recommendation  of  Wa.shingt<m  orders  were  is- 
sued for  granting  furloughs  or  discharges  at  the 
discretion  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Greene 
was  authorize<l  to  grant  furloughs  for  North 
Carolina  troops;  and  the  lines  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  serving  under  him  were  ordered 
to  march  for  their  respective  states.  Three 
months*  pay  was  to  be  furnished  the  fiirloiighed 
soldiers.   They  were  also  to  keep  their  arms  and 
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acrontn-in(>]its  as   nu  extra  a11(>\van<'i>.     These  '  Hi^'ctiiclc  wju)  exiiiliitiHl  of  vast  nniiies  of  Dir-a. 

l'iir1i)U}:Iis  aiuoiiiite<l  To  (lisehar^es.     Kewot'tlie    Hiirn)iiU(U*(l   by  all   tlit*.   pur:ipli«Tiia1ia  (»f  war. 

vecipieiits  ever  i'etiiriie<l.  and  s«>  a  ;;]'eat  portion  ■  traiisforiiieil  in  the  H|inet.'  of  one  humlnil  and 

ol'tlie  aiiiiv  was  «;ra(luallv  <iishan(h>(l  before  the    lifty  davo  into  a  vast  iiniiv  of  citizeuj«, eniiativ^ 

ch'linitive  treaty  ^^as  eoncbuhMl  in  Sr|itenib(*r.    in  the  blesHed  pursuits  of  [K*uce. 

A  n'ninant  of  the  Continental  annv  rentaineil  at  I      T>i««^„«..^  t>,...,^^  ...v^-^.. ^^^  «^-      i*.    — i^ 

-,.       ...  II-  ,1    1     1,  ■  •  I  Diflcovery,  KiciiTs  o)NKKicKEn  nv.    It  earl  v 

>\  eM  J*nnit  nn*  er  Knox  nntil  the  UntiNli  rvao- ' .       ..         , ..,.  ...         ,,  .  -i    *  .i' 

...       ,,    ,      ..        ,„    -^  ..,         . ,.  ,        beeanie  a  hiw  aimniii^  Kurtipeau  nations  that  tlif 

naieil  New  i(»rk  <Nov.  !L*.i.  ii>,\).      Atler   that        ...i  ■  i     „  »     i       i  i  *•     *  i         i     -i 

^    ,  ,,         ■      ,  XI    ■     ••    1  eonntrv  whieh  ea<'h  shiMilii  lirst  €»\phire  kiuiilvI 

evi-nt  thev  all  rei'eivea  tlieir  ui.seliarije.  i       i  i     i      i    •  ^         ^- ^i        i- 

_,.-•,•  r  1.1.      TT   •         A      ^       /10.-X  ■  be  deeniei I  absolute  pnipertv  ol  tbo  discoven-r, 

DiBbandiiic;  of  the  Uuioii  ArmieB  (HUi).    .,  i  •  i     n    ^i  i       i  i  .  -     i         i   i 

m         11-  .Ti  .  ■      *  I    .         .•      .     tnun  \N  hull  all  others  nhoiiin  W  ontiivlv  exdnil- 

Ihe  solunTs  ol  the  ^reat  armies  that  eontront-       ,       rp,      i*.     t  i    :     *  i       *     i  .i     "i        x»   . 

,   -  1    I   1      ,        •      ,•         •  1   X-     .1     ^*d.      1  he  Lnmi>h,  in  tiirn,a«iopttMl  the  law  that 

etl  Lee  and  JoiniNton  in  \  nj^inia  and  North  .  .♦:  .  .  :.-.  „  i-  ^  *•  ,  •  i  ■  -i 
.,       ,.  ,  I  .1  I     1  .      •»  initn)n,  a  eiti/.en  or  Hnbjo<*t  ot  which  ^h^•lli^l 

(arolina,  ami  eonnnei'i'd  them,  were  inarehed  to     ,-     ^.,.  ,.   .| ,       -     •*  .      .  , 

^,        ...         ..  .,      X-  .■       I         -.1         II       .  diseover  tlie  mouth  ot  a    ur«'at    nvor.  becanw 

the  vninitv  «)1   the  National  «apital.  and   <lnr-      ....    ,.     /. ,,      .._  ,:  ..   ,i«   :       i  i       -i     *     ■  i 

,,     ,  .,      .'         ,  .,.,  ,^..-,    owner  of  the  iH'pou  uraiiKHi  bv  that  n\-er  am! 

ni«:  two  nirmoiable  «la\s  (May  '^2  and  'J,5.  l^Ui)    j^^  tributaries. 

moved  thi'on;;h  that  eitv,  with  tens  of  tliou.sands 

of  moist^Mud  eves  ^'azin'^'  upon  them, and  i>assed  Disinterested Patrlotiam.  In  arranpiugnt^^ 
in  review  before  the  eliief  maylMraie  «dthe  na-  v«'Ai»"»«-"t>*»t  C'ambrid«re  lato  in  177r>,  Culoml  An» 
tion  and  his  mini>lers.  Then  be^'an  the  work  Whiteombe.a  meritori(»nstimcer,\vlu.liads..rvt»l 
id'  disbandin«r  tlu'  armies  bv  mnvtirin;,-  out  i»f  "»  *''**  '•»<''  IVeiudi  and  In<li:ni  war,  "was  loft  er.t 
service  onieeis  and  men.  On  the  'Jd  of  June  <»n  aeeonnt  «d' his  a^'e.  Hi.«*  men  weiv  iiidi^rnaut, 
Lienteiiaiit-Keneral  (irant,  the  ^r.-neral-in-ehief  ^"«><*  refused  to  re-enlist.  The  colonel,  to  srt 
of  the  National  armies,  issued  tin-  fidlowin^  »'><•"•»"  «'XJ»">1»J«^  l>i«"«<^Jf  t?»'li«t«*«l  a*  a  private 
ad«lresH  to  them:  "  Sohliers  oi'  the  Armies  of  .  »*<>l<lh-i-.  <>"«•  "fthe  «dher  colonels  gave  up  hi* 
the  rnile«l  States;  Hv  vt»ur  patriotie  devo-  n-j:i«"»*i>t  to  WhiteomlM- ;  and  tliest*  example*  ef 
tion  to  v.Mir  eountrv  in'th'e  hour  oi  .lan«:er  and  <li«interest<'d  i.atriotism  were  noticed  by  WaJb- 
alarm,  .vour  majinilieent   li^d.tin;:,  bravery,  and  ^  >»'>:^*»"  i"  general  orders. 

enduranee.  you  ha\(^  imiintaiiied  the  su])reniaey  j      Disloyalty  at  the  National  Capital.    At  tbr 
of  thc!  I'liion  and  the  ('onstitution,  overthrown    elom>  of  IHiU,  when  i^outli  Caniliiui  had  pa.<«i!4^i 
all  armed  opposititui  to  the  enforeeiuent  of  the    an   <»rdinance  of  seeeHtiion,  tlit?  enemies  of  tfaf" 
laws  and  of  the  proelamation  forever  abidishin«r    governiuent  were  bold  and  <letiant  at  the  N'a- 
slavery  -the  eause  and  pretext  <d'the  rebellion    tional  (?a]iita1.     Seee«siou  eockaclen  (which  j>«r! 
and  opened  the  w  a.v  to  the  ri^hti'ul  authori- 1  a])peared  in  the  streets.     The  neu  spa^iers  tbetv' 
ties  to  restore  order  and  inau<xurate  peace  on  a    wen' generally  tilled  with  84.>di t ions  nia Iter.  Vir- 
])ermanent  and  enduring  basis  ou  every  foot  of    ginia  newsi>ai>er8  bad  aln»ady  sn^^e«te<l  (wLaf 
American  soil.     Your  marches,  sieges,  and  bat-    the.  eons[uratoi'H  had  ]>laniied)  the  capture  of 
ties,  in  distance,  duraticui,  resolution,  and  brill-  ,  Fortress  Mtmroe.  the  (losport    nnw-vanl,  ami 
iancy  <»1"  results,  dim  the  lustre  of  the  wt»rld's    the  arsenal   at   liar]>er's   F(?rrv,  preparatorj'  t<» 
past  military  achievements,  and  will  be  the  j>a-    the  seizure  of  tin*  National  e;ipital  and  ir^  ai- 
triot's  precedent  in  defence  (d*  Iibert\  and  right    chiNes.    {i^ov*'(fnioll'anhinf/ton.-')   ThedisniiiiiO- 
in  all  time  to  ciuiie.     In  olu'diem-e  to  \our  <'«)un-    ists  wen*  so  contident  of  the    ^necesss  t»f  tlirir 
tiy's  call,   \ou   I<ft    VfMir  homes  and   families.    schcuM*  that  a  leading  Virginian  r-aid  ojk-uU: 
and  Vi>Iuntei're<l  in   her  deleuct'.      Victory  has    "Mr.  Liucidn  will  not  dare  t«>  come  to  \Va»h- 
crowned  your  valor  and  secured  the  purpi»se  of  .  iugtou  after  the  exj)iration  of  tlic!  term  c»f  Mr. 
your  patriotic  hearts;  and  with  the  gratitude  '  Ihuhanan.     The  eity  will  bo  Hcized  and  ivcu- 
of  yi»ur  countrymen  and  the  highest  honors  a    pied  as  tin*  ea]»ital  of  the.  8(uithern  Confedenny, 
great  and  free  nation  can  accord,  you  will  soon    and  Mr.  Lincidn  will  be  coi!i]»elled  td  take  \i\> 
be  permitted  to  return  to  .\(Mir  hi>nics  ami  (ami-    oath   of  idlice   in   Philadelphia  or  New*  York." 
lies,  couscions  (»f  having  discluirged  the  highest    The  veteran  .jounialist  I.)nl!'(.tn^eii,  the  w:mijc<>- 
duty  of  American  citizens.    To  achieve  thes<'  glo-  |  work<"r  with  Calhoun,  said  to  Joseph  C  Lewiis 
rious  triumphs,  and  secure  to  yourselves,  n  our    of  Washington :  "We  intend  to  take  |Ki!Sj<ef«.sioii 
lellow-coiiutiymen,  and  posterity  the  blessings    of  the  army  and  navy  and  of  the  archives  of  rh*- 
of  tree  institutions,  tens  of  tluuisands  of  your    government;  m)t  allow  the  eleetonil  vote  to  W 
gallant   conujuh'S   have  fallen,  and  sealed  tlur  '  counted ;  proclaim  Huehanan  provisional  lYesi- 
priceless  legacy  with  their  blood.     The  graves    dent,  if  he  will  do  jts  we  wish — and  if  not,  ch<x^ 
of  these  a  gratefid  nation  bedews  with  tears,    another:  seize  the  IlarjK^r'HFerrj' arwnal and  tb«' 
ho!H»rs  their  memory,  and  will  ever  cherish  and    (ios])ort  navy-yard  HiiunltaiMMinsly,  and,  *eiidinj: 
supi)ort  their  stri<'ken  families."    (See  Ln'n  Fair-  \  arnu'd  ujeii  down  from  the  former  and  aruiedveir 
tnll  to  his  Jrmtf.)     On  March  1.  iHio.  there  was  '  sels  up  fnun  the  latter,  wdze  Wasbiiiju^on  audes- 
an  aggregate  force  on  the  nnister-rolls  of  the    tablish  a  new  government.*'     The  8ece»siouiM!t 
ariuN  ofiMK>,.VJl  ujen,  of  whom  G(»'.i.ril>:{  were  pres- '  believr-d  the  President  was  ]dedged  not  io  iu- 
ent  for  duty  ami  I!W,r>;V'  were  ou  detached  ser-    terfen-,  and  that  the  seat  of  ;2:ovemmcut  of  a 
vice.    The  aggregate  force  was  increased  by  the    "Southern  (%)nfedenicy  "  mi^lit  be  establisbfnl 
1st  of  May,  by  erdistnumts,  to   l,<MM>.r»n;,  of  all    theiv  without  goveniniental  repistancc.    Bntall 
arnts,  t)llicers  and  men.     The  disbaujling  otthis    were  not  satislied  of  the  co-0|>eratiou  of  the 
army  went  steadily  «»n  from  .Iun<»  1.  and  by  the    Presi<lent.     Sonio  South  Carolina  Hpies  ioWa^h- 
middle  <d' autumn  THJ.IMM.)  ollicers  and  men  were    inglon  could  not  tnist  him.     One  of  them,  vrit- 
niusteied   out  of  the  service.     The  womlerful    ing  to  the  (7mr/f«/a/i  J/trcwry,  ssiid :  '^Xknuwa// 
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that  haa  been  done  here,  but  depend  upon  noth-  the  People.  These  disputes,  which  contiuue<l 
ing  that  Mr.  Buchanan  promises.  He  will  cheat  about  seventy  years,  were  be^nn  in  Massachu- 
os  unless  we  are  too  quick  for  him."  Nor  would  setts  when,  in  1702,  Joseph  Du<lley  arrived  from 
they  confide  implicitly  in  each  other.  The  same  England  with  a  commission  from  Queen  Ann€ 
writer  said :  **  Further  let  me  warn  you  of  the  to  be  captain-general  and  governor  of  the  prov- 
danger  of  Governor  Pickens  making  Trescott  ince.  In  his  first  speech  lie  demanded  a  "  fit 
his  channel  of  communication  with  the  Presi-  and  convenient  house*'  for  the  governor,  and  a 
dent,  for  the  latter  will  be  informed  of  every-  settled  and  stated  salary  for  him.  The  House, 
thing  that  transpires,  and  that  to  our  injury.^'  in  their  answer  the  next  day,  observed  that  they 
(See  Orr'9  Plan.)  And  the  elder  Rhett  began  a  would  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  these 
letter  to  his  son,  the  editor  of  the  Mercuriff  hy  propositions**  wit  hall  convenient  singed.''  They 
Mftying,  **  Jefferson  Davis  is  not  only  a  dishonest  resolved  to  present,  out  of  the  public  treasury, 
man,  but  a  liar."  (From  an  autograph  letter.)  the  sum  of  £500,  and  said,  "  as  to  settling  a  sal- 
Washington  society  was  at  that  time  thorough-  ary  for  the  governor,  it  is  altogether  new  to  us, 
ly  {>enneate<l  with  the  views  of  s<;cessionism,  norcan  we  think  it  agreeable  to  our  present  Con- 
und  the  Southern  members  of  Congress,  in  both  stitution,  but  we  shall  be  ready  to  do.  according 
houses,  formed  the  focus  of  the  disunion  move-  to  our  ability,  what  may  be  projyer  on  our  part  for 
meuts  in  the  slave-labor  states  which  soon  ere-  the  support  of  the  government.^'  The  governor 
ated  insurrection,  rebellion,  and  civil  war.  Yet  sent  for  the  si>eaker  and  the  representatives  to 
with  all  this  tide  of  open  disloyalty  surging  come  to  his  chamber,  when  he  declared  his  dis- 
anmnd  the  National  capitol,  the  President,  appointment  l)ecauso  of  their  procedure,  and 
seemingly  bound  hand  and  foot  in  the  toils  of  expresse<l  a  hope  that  they  would  think  better 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  sat  with  folded  of  the  matter.  So  began  those  disputes  which 
hands,  and  did  not  lift  a  finger  to  stay  the  fury  were  one  of  the  causes  of  the  final  dismember- 
of  the  rising  tempest.  Of  liim  a  writer  at  the  ment  of  the  British  empire, 
capital  [J.W.Forney]  said:  *'His  confidants  Diaruptioxi  of  Buchanan'a  Cabinet  On  Dec. 
are  disunionist^s;  his  leaders  in  the  Senate  and  27,  m60,newsofthe  occupation  of  Fort  Sumter  by 
hi  the  House  aredisunionists,  and  while  he  drives  Mnjor  Anderson  reached  Washington.  (See  An- 
into  exile  the  oldest  statesman  in  America  [Gen-  dermon  in  Fort  iSMmtir.)  The  cabinet  assembled  at 
eral  Cass]  simply  and  only  because  he  dares  to  noon.  They  had  a  stormy  session.  Floyd  de- 
raise  his  voice  in  favor  of  the  country,  he  con-  manded  of  the  President  an  onler  for  Anderson's 
anlts  daily  with  men  who  publicly  avow  in  their  return  to  Fort  Mcmltrio,  urging  that  the  Presi- 
seats  in  Congrt>SH  that  the  Union  is  dissolved  and  dent,  if  ho  should  withhold  it,  would  '^  violate 
that  the  laws  are  standing  still.''  the  Molemn  pledges  of  the  government.''     The 

-^ -  .  _r -oi.  J    -r  1     J      TiTi  •!  President  was  inclined  to  give  the  order,  but 

Diamemberment  of  Rhode  laland.    While  .^     ._    :  <.i  i  i  ^  n 

.      ,.       .       ,  ,,         1  1     XI  the  warning  voices  of  law  and  dutv,  as  well  as 

extendmg  her  domain  northward  by  the  annex-  _  ,  n        •   .  i    i  •     i     •*.  *         i  xi        i. 

..        ^w  .  IT  '     \t  1       i.*  public  opinion,  made  him  hesitate,  and  the  cab- 

ation  of  Maine  and  Laconia,  Massachusetts  was  f.    .   „,.*  ,      ...      *    i  u   •*         *..  rn 

.     ,.  1      *i    1       I-     1  1*1  »"«?t  amonrned  without  definite  action.      The 

eager  to  dismem1>er  the  heretical  commonwealth  _^  •*•        r*i     n      -i     *  •   ri      tt    u    i 

*r»i     1    Ti      1      n    1 1-     *      /    1-  I         \i     1  position  of  the  President  was  painful.     He  had 

of  Rho<1e  Island.     Coddington  (which  see)  had  "■ .  . ,     ,,  i        i    i         *     /i      o  •     •  * 

...      ,  -         .,      «     1-  I    /I         -1     r  o/*  evidently  matle  pledges  to   the  Secessionists, 

obtaiiie<i  from  the  EngliHh  Council  of  State  a  „..,      . •      ai    •    t  i       i     i  i 

.    .      -  **,  xr     A      •  without  susiiecting  their  disloyal  schemes  when 

commission  for  a  separate  government  for  Aqui-  i,,.  „,„  i^  xi  ii     i  lin    i*  i  •        i-     *      -^i 

.  Til     1    ¥  1      1  1  i.u-    i»  1  li-  he  made  them,  and  had  filled  his  cabinet  with 

day,  or  Rh<Mle  Island  proper,  and  this  favored  the  i:  i    .  i  _  •       *i        i.    i     i         *      t* 

/'  -  .-  u       *^!       'm     I  *i.        1  •       1  disloyal  men,  supposing  them  to  be  honest.     It 

scheme  of  Massachusetts.     The  latter  claimed  .        •  i  *i    *.     *.  It    *  *•        i  *•       i 

^.       .  ,  i.    r-^    A      •*        1        -4.        r  1"  BAid  that  at  that  time  he  was  in  continual 

Warwick  as  a  part  of  its  territory  by  virtue  of  /.    -  ^r  •     .•  ^^    *i  r*     ^i 

^.         I     •    .     Vr  X  t  *       i        '^  r  fear  of  assassination.     On  the  morning  after  the 

the  submission  of  two  sacheins  to  whom  it  for-  ^i.*         i.-«*.r        i*  i» 

,    ,    ,  11111  n       1  i.  r  cabinet  meeting  jiist  referred  to,  news  came  of 

merly  be  o..ge<l,  backe.1  by  an  Hllego.l  grant  from  j,,^  ^j^,,^  „j.  ^,^^^  j,„,,,    .^  ^J^         ,^  p.^^^ 

Plymouth  of  any  cn.m  ».e  ,u.gl.t  have  nmlm-  The  Pre^i.lent.  broath.-d  ...ore  frc-ely.   The 

her  patent.    The  Plymouth  peoi>Ie  denied  both  r?         •     •  *   i     i  •**   i  -.i     n    ^      i.    r 

^,     i    .       w,     ,       1*      r  1     1  •        rri  Secessionists  had  committed  the  first  act  of  war, 

thefactandthelegality  of  any  such  claim.    The i  i     r  i*      i-        i  *•        i-      i    i  tt 

1      /-M'       -1  1     /•!    •     !•    !•       X  and  he  felt  relieved  from  his  I uedges.     He  per- 

people  of  Warwick  were  hostile  m  feeling  tow-  .     .|        r       i  *         i      *i         -.i  i         i     * 

■^,'  .-  1       ^x       tr      •       XI    *.  X  emptorily  refused  to  order  the  withdrawal  of 

anls  Massachusetts.     Hearing  that  two  m^rsons  .    *,        *   ^         a      4.  i         *i      r  n      • 

-     -,  ^  ,    ,        .  -        ..  ?      -.  \  T¥    i.  Anderson  from  Sumter,  and  on  the  following 

haillately  been  hung  for  witchcraft,  one  at  Hart-  ,^„  w  ^  1  «.   •     ^  i  xi '         1       r  n  ^    4.  7 

*  _j       1  X  ^1     1    *         /*  N  XI  day  Floyd  resigned  the  seals  of  Secn^tury  of 

ford  and  one  at  Charlestown  (two  women),  they  ,,^„     .^  1  n   i  *    u-  1  ^      1      t     i-    1  *..        ^ 

. ,  ^,    ^  u^t  *i  -i.  1  "ar  and  fled  to  Kichmond.     In  his  letter  of 

Mid  that  "there  were  no  other  witches  upon  ^. ..       1         -i  *•       ^1  x 

^.            1     -1    1    ^  .1        •   •  *         i«vT       1.^  resignation  he  said,  respecting  the  secretary- 
earth,  nor  devils,  but  the  ministers  i>i  New  Lug-  „i:     itr^.     .     1  .      -Ill    tn  i 
,         '    ,        .      \,       .»     fr.1  •              1  Ai  ship,  "I  can  no  longer  hold  office,  under  my  con- 
lantl  and  such  as  they."     Tins  caused  the  quar-  •  *..          r      *  •  *•                  •*!   1  '1  •     *. 

,.  •    ,  1      irr»       -1  victions  of  patriotism,  nor  with  honor,  subiect- 

Tcl  to  wax  warm,  and  the  people  of  Providence,  ,        j        \  •  1  *•         r     \  1    i       «» 

---        .  ,         ,  ^, '  .       '     ;       ,.       ,  .  '  ed  as  I  am  to  a  violation  of  solemn  ple<lges. ' 

Warwick,  and  Newport,  apprehending  danger  to  ,        1    tt  i*     r  1.'     *     1  *i  11     1       i 

....,'        ,        '  i   1  X     t^     1      1  !•  Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky,  a  thoronghlv  loyal 

their  independence,  appealed  to  England  for  a  .         *     1    ii^i      i»      1  i      i      1     r  *     •** 

*i        X-         i?  xi    •      V     X  i.^-       r  man,  took  Floyd  s  place,  and  a  load  of  anxiety 

confii-mation  of  their  charter,  protection  from ',./..    ,  i.«  *    *i         •    i      r  *i     i       i  1* 

^,     -    ,.  1      r%»  1        i-x         1  Ai  WJW  lifted  from  the  minds  of  the  loyal  peoide 

the  Indian  vassals  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  re-  _/.  .i_  r>  ^.,1 1-^      rri       i- *•        V  i>     1 

II    ro   ir      ♦     '  'PI-         *f  of  the  Republic.      The  disniption  of  Buchan- 


call  of  Coddington's  commission.     This  matter       ,       1  •     «.        \  k*.*.  1  ui     1 

^1,        ,  *^     ,  ,  an  s  cabinet  went  on.     Attorney-general  Black 


of  Maryland,  lia<l  succeeded  Oit  as  Secretary  of 
DiapatM  between  Royal  Gk>veniora  and  the  Treasury,  but,  unwilling  to  assist  the  gov- 
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ernment  in  enforcing  the  laws,  he  wm  Booeeed-  It  was  aim  conB|4eiioiiB  in  fbe  oon^riMitiaa  tM 

ed  by  John  A.  Dix,  a  stanch  patriot  of  New  fhuned  the  National  Conatitiitioiiy  and  cipfcU- 

Yorlc.    Thompson  left  the  Interior  Department  ly  bo  in  the  state  conTenttona  called  to  nrtiljr 

Jan.  8, 1861.  that  docnment.    It  waa  ao  strong  in  New  TsA 

THaaonaififii  in  IKTaabington'a  Cabinet  Mr.  ^^^^  ^^^  ratiAcation  waa  elleetad  bj  only  eae 
Jefferson  retiimt-a  from  France  in  tlie  antnmn  "i»d«»rity  in  the  conTeution.     WheneTor  the  in> 
of  1789,  to  take  a  Beut  in  Wiwhington's  cabinet  P«"0"«  will  of  politicians  beoftme  ibwaitfdhf  a 
He  was  flllwl  with  the  French  entlinsissni  for  publiopolicy  opposed  to  their  wiahea,tbeywwi 
ivpublican  ideas  and  lintred  of  monarchy,  and  *»  *»>«  >*aWt  of  speaking  of  m  diaaolntioD  of  tbt 
he  was  chillctl  by  tlie  cohluess  of  Washington,  ^^n^^"  «»  **»•  remedy  for  the  provocation,    tali 
Adams,  Hamilton,  and  othorM  towanls  the  canse  was  eminently  the  case  with  the  oppom  «f 
of  the  Freneli  revolutionists.    He  became  nior-  J»y*»  *"«^y  *»  1^*  (which  aee).    Sncb  was  tte 
bidly  sensitivo  and  suspicious,  esiieciully  of  tone  of  the  famons  Virginia  reaolntiona  ofms 
Hamilton,  reganliug  him  as  still  a  champion  (which  see).    So  threatening  to  the  peM»  oftbi 
of  a  limited  monarchy,  for  which  he  had  ex-  Union  had  the  expression  of  anchthteatobeesiM 
pressed  his  pi-efemice  in  the  convention  that  during  the  administration  of  Pxeaidcnt  Waib- 
framed  the  Cunstitntion.   The  consequence  was,  ington,  that  the  chief  harden  of  bia  Fanvdl 
that  bitter  animosity  grew  up  between  them  Address  was  a  plea  fornnion.    The  pnicbaM  sf 
which  gave  Washington  great  nneasiness,  and  Loniwana  and  its  creation  as  a  atate  called  ftttk 
they  became  tlie  acknowlwlgwl  leailers  of  two  ♦'"»  sentiment  IVom  New  England  poHtMaas 
violently  opposing  parties— Federalists  and  Re-  (»««  Sece$8ion  in  New  England}^  and  the  poritiia 
publicans.    Wlion  Washington  thought  of  re-  declarationsof  Calhonn  toCommodoro  StewBl^ 
tiring  from  tlie  presidency,  at  tlio  close  of  his  ">  1S12,  of  the  intention  of  the  Bontbern  psUti- 
first  term,  Jeflbrwm,  who  knew  and  valned  his  cians  to  dissolve  the  Union  in  ease  of  a  eeitata 
sterling  patriotism,  urged  him  to  accept  the  of-  contingency,  showed  the  alarming  pxevalenesof 
lice  a  second  time.     In  a  letter  to  him,  he  bold-  *^«  »de»  >"  '*>«  slave-labor  states.     (See  EuHaf 
ly  avowed  his  belief  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  ^'<"»  <"  '*«  South.)    It  waa  pot  forth  conspw- 
on  foot  to  establish  a  monarchy  in  this  countrj-  ^nsly  in  the  debates  on  the  adiuiaaion  of  Wb^ 
on  the  ruins  ofthe  Republic,  and  pointed  to  the  •^««'*-   (See  If iwasn  Cosiproaiise.)    After  the  tai^ 
measures  advocated  by  Hamilton  as  indicative  »ff  act  of  1828,  so  obnoxiona  to  the  cotton-gwv- 
of  a  scheme  to  corrupt  Ifginlators  and  people.  «"» became  a  law,  the  citlzena  of  St  John'b  par- 
Washington  plainly  told  Jeffermm  that  his  sus-  *"l^  ^"  8<>"^^  Carolina,  said  in  conTontion:  •'Wt 
picions  about  a  nionaichical  coiiBpiracy  were  have  swoni  that  Congresa  ahall,  at  our  de«o^ 
unfounded,  and  thatthoiM?ople,e8pt!ciallyof  the  repeal  the  tariff.    Ifshe  doea  not^onr  atateLcf- 
great  cities,  were  thon)uglily  attached  to  repub-  i«lature  will  dissolve  our  connection  with  thi 
lican  principles.    But  .letTcrson  was  tirm  in  his  Union,  and  we  will  take  our  ataud  among  thi 
belief  in  a  conspiracy,  and,  finally,  criminations  "utions;  and  it  behooves  every  tme  Candiniai 
and  recriniinutioim  having  taken  place  in  the  *  to  stand  by  his  arms,' and  to  keep  the  halls  of 
public  prints  bet  ween  the  two  Hecivtarics,  Ham-  o"r  Lcgi»latnro  pure  from  foreign  intmden.' 
iltoii  charged  Freneairs  Gazette,  which  contiiiu-  When,  in  the  autumn  of  1832,  the  famoos  Kal- 
ttlly  attacked  the  adiniiiiHtnition,  with  being  the  l»«cation  Ordinance  was  passed  (which  seeXss 
organ  of  Jefferw»n,e<lited  by  a  clerk  in  hi8  office,  positive  wei-e  the  politicians  of  South  Caniina 
The  whole  article  was  courteoUH  in  wonls,  but  t^»^  ^*>«  dissolution  ofthe  Union  waa  nigh,tfaitf 
extrc»melv  bitter  in  allusions.     It  produced  an  they  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  with  this  ia- 
c»pen  riiptiu-e  between  the  two  secretaries,  which  Kcription, "  John  C.  Calhoux,  Firot  PfiKSimT 
Washington  trieil  in  vain  to  heal  in  a  letter  to  ov  TiiE  Soutiikrn  Confederacy."     In  1836  a 
Jefferson.     Jeffereon,  not  long  afterwards,  left  novel  was  written  by  Beverly  Tucker,  of  Viigial^ 
the  cabinet,  which  Washingtcui  ivgretted,  for  he  <*»11«<1  ^*«  ParHtan  Leader,  in  wrfaich  the  doetrias 
was  able  and  thoroughly  patriotic.  *>^  »*«^f«  supremacy  and  sectional  feeling  was  hh 

culcated  in  the  sednctive  form  of  a  rnaiinfiOi 

Diaaolution  of  Non- importation  Leaguea.  ^^.,^1^.,,  ^.^^  widely  circulated  at  the  8onth,and 

Towanls  the  close  of  1770  the  merchant*  l>egan  ,„j,^|^,  ^^le  i)eople  familiar  with  the  idea  ofassas- 

to  be  lax  in  the  observance  of  non -importation  ^j,,,,  ^^  ^  ^^^^  g^,^  f^^  ^^^^  aection.     ««8o«th- 

agreenients,  and  at  a  meeting  in  Bonton  in  Oc-  ^„,  ^4^,,,^^  Associations"  were  founded.  haviiK 

tober  it  was  resolved  to  import  everything  but  f„^  ^i^^.j^  ,,1^^^^.  ^j,^  diMolution  of  the  Unlw! 

tea.    Merchants  in  other  cities  f(»llowe(l  their  ex-  ^1,^,^  ^.^,^  ^^^j^^  ^^  ^1,^  ^i^^  ^^^^^  excltemeat 

ample.  Thew-  associations,  while  having  a  pow-  ^^^^^^^  ^j^^  admission  of  Califoniia  into  the  Vukm. 

erful  political  effect,  brought  about  many  salu-  q„^  ^,j.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^.^  ^f^^^  Vlrglnlaiia  in  d»- 

tary  8<»cial  reforms  among  the  people  of  the  col-  ,„,ion  movements  at  that  time  waa  M.  R.  H.0» 

onies,  by  causing  the  discoiitimiance  of  many  ^^.^^  (^.,,„  ^,.^  i„  Congreafl  when  the  dvil  War 

extravagant  customs  which  involved  largo  ex-  y^^.^^^  ^^^^j      j^  ^  j^^^^  ^^  y^  ^  TwaoPtLa 

peuditnres  of  money,  and  needed  lessons  of  strict  ^^^^^^j,  }„  ^jj^  u  Southern  BighU  AsMMsUtion'ar 

economy  were  learned.  g„„th  Carolina  (May,  1851),  Oamett  moaml 

Diaaolution  of  the  Union  long  Contem-  over  the  action  of  Yiiginia  in  heaitating  to  ca> 

plated.    State  pride,  the  mother  ofthe  doctrine  ter  into  the  scheme  of  revolution  tlien«    "I  ds 

of  state  snpreniacy,  was  con8i)icuou8l.v  manifest-  not  Wlieve,''  be  wrote,  "that  the  eonna  ef  tks 

ed  in  the  formation  of  the  Leagne  of  States  nn-  lA^gisIatiire  is  a  fiiir  expreaaion  ofthe 

der  the  Articles  of  Confederation  (which  see),  feeling.    In  the  Eaat^  at  leaat^  the  gnal 
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ity  believe  iu  the  right  of  secession,  and  feel  the 
deepest  sympathy  with  Carolina  in  opposition 
to  lueasnres  which  they  regard  as  she  does. 
Bat  the  West — Western  Virginia — here  is  the 
nib!  OhI^ 00,000 9lar€H to AdAyim whites!  When 
I  consider  this  fact,  and  the  kind  of  argniuent 
which  we  have  heai*d  in  this  body,  I  cannot  hnt 
reganl  with  the  greatest  fear  tlie  (question, 
whether  Virginia  would  assist  Carolina  in  such 
nn  issue.  .  . .  You  will  object  to  the  word  Dt'iuo- 
crat.  Democracy,  in  its  original  philoso))hical 
seoBe,  is,  indeetl,  incompatible  with  slavery  and 
the  whole  system  of  Southern  society.''  Mr. 
Garuett  expressed  a  fear  that,  if  the  question 
was  raise<l  between  Carolina  and  the  National 
government,  and  the  latter  prevailed,  the  last 
hope  of  Southern  civilizati(»n  wouhl  expire. 
Preston  S.  Brooks,  who  assaulted  Senator  Sum- 
ner of  Massachus<>tts,  when  ah)ne  at  his  desk  in 
the  Senate  (see  i^umniTj  Charku),  with  a  heavy 
cane,  said,  iu  an  harangue  before  an  excited  po))- 
nlace  in  South  Carolina,*'!  tell  you  that  the 
only  nuMle  which  I  think  available  for  meet- 
ing the  issue  is,  just  to  tear  in  twain  the  Consti- 
tuti«m  of  the  United  Stati>8,  trample  it  underfoot, 
and  fonn  a  S<mthern  Confederacy,  every  state 
of  which  shall  be  aslave-h(»lding  state. ...  I  have 
been  a  disuniouist  from  the  time  I  could  think. 
If  I  were  commander  of  an  army,  1  never  would 
post  a  sentinel  who  would  not  swear  slaviMy 
was  right. ...  If  Fr<^mont  be  elected  President 
of  the  United  States,  I  am  for  the  ])eople,  in 
their  majesty,  ri.ning  above  the  laws  and  lead- 
ers, taking  the  (mwer  into  their  own  hands,  go- 
ing, by  concert  or  not  by  concert,  and  laying 
the  strong  arm  of  Southern  iN>wer  upon  the 
tt«asury  and  archives  of  the  government." 
This  was  attempted  iu  IdGl.  (See  On  to  Wanh- 
ingtoti.) 

Distribation  of  AmiB  in  the  South.  Sec- 
retary Floyd  strip|)ed  Northern  arsenals  of  arms 
and  sent  them  to  Southern  anMMialM,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  insun-ection  that  broke  out  in  1H61. 
(See  Floifd'n  IMnloifat  Acta.)  Tluiso  arms  were 
distributed  as  follows : 

r^rrmmxn  ilutkHt.  AUtrtd  ifmaitts.    Ritt: 

To  Chorlojiton  Arwnal y.2H0  fi,7'i(>  2.<n« 

To  Fityeuevlllo  ArM'iiul 15,4ku  i)..V20  *i,(NJi» 

To  AuKi>i«tH  Areennl l'J,:tHO  T.tVJO  2.(NM) 

To  Monnl  Veni<»n  ArwnaL y.2Hi)  S.T'JO  'i.wn) 

To  Baton  Rougo  Aiveoul Jn..'M)  11.4'2i)  %\*Vi 

~Co,um)      "4<),«j<w      To,  two 

District  of  Colmnbia,  Okgaxizatiox  of  tiik 
(1791).  The  Di.Htriet  was  ereeted  into  two  coun- 
ties, as  divided  by  the  Potomac,  and  was  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  circuit  court,  com- 
posed of  a  chief-justice  and  two  nssessi>rs;  the 
Judgment  of  this  court  to  be  final  in  criminal 
cases,  but  in  civil  cases,  wh(*re  the  amount  in 
dispute  excee<led  ^10()  in  value,  a  writ  of  error 
to  lie  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
This  arrangement  was  afterwards  uKMlified.  In- 
•«tea<l  of  providing  a  homogeneous  code  of  laws 
for  the  District,  those  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
M  they  stoofl  at  that  moment,  went  continued 
in  force  on  the  respective  sides  of  the  Potomac. 

Diatriot  of  Colmnbia,  Si^vkhv  in  the,  Abol- 
UHED.     A  bill  for  this  X)ur[)ose  was  passi^d  by 


the  National  Congress  (April  11,  1862),  and  be- 
came a  law  by  the  signature  of  the  President 
April  16.  It  provided  for  the  payment,  out  of 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  of  an  average 
compensation  of  $300  to  the  master  or  mistress 
of  each  slave  thus  emancipated.  Thus  emanci- 
pation began  at  the  national  capital.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  event  was  a  curious  pi-oceeding. 
A  fi-ee  negro  of  the  district,  who  had  bought 
and  paid  for  his  slave  wife,  she  and  her  chil- 
dren being,  by  the  slave  C(Mle,  his  lawful  slaves, 
claimed  and  received  compensation  for  her  and 
her  half-dozen  children. 

District  of  Louisiana.  All  the  region  west 
of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  Orleans  Territory 
(which  see)  was  constituted  the  District  of  Lou- 
isiana in  1804.  It  included  a  little  village  on 
the  Arkansas  Kiver,  and  several  on  or  near  the 
Mississi])pi,  the  principal  of  which  was  St.  Louis. 
(See  Fur'tnidf.)  The  white  population  was  less 
than  four  thousand,  and  it  was  proposed  to  re- 
serve this  region  for  the  Indians.  The  Presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  pro|»ose  to  the  tribes 
east  of  the  Mississippi  an  exchange  of  their  lands 
for  other  territory  out  of  the  reserve,  and  their 
migration  thither.  This  policy  has  since  been 
extensively  earned  out.  The  District  of  Lou- 
isiana was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Indiana, 
and  was  erected  into  a  separate  territory  of  the 
second  class  iu  1805,  the  power  of  legislation 
being  vested  in  the  governor  and  judges. 

Disnnion,  Pkopositiox  for  (1804).  The  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana  was  deprecated  and  violently 
opposed  by  the  Fedenilist  leaders,  l>ecause  it 
wtmld  strengthen  the  Kfuithern  political  intlu- 
ence  then  controlling  the  national  government. 
They  pn)fe.HM»d  to  reganl  the  measure  as  inim- 
icil  to  the  Nortliern  and  Eastern  sections  of  the 
Union.  The  Southern  politicians  had  made 
them  familiar  with  the  prescripti<m  of  disunion 
as  a  reme<Iy  for  incurable  political  evils,  and 
they  re.Holved  to  try  its  efficacy  in  the  case  in 
question.  AH  through  the  years  180:{  and  1804 
desires  for  and  fears  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union 
were  freely  expressed  in  what  were  free-labor 
states  in  1861.  East  of  the  AlIe);;hanie.H,  early  iu 
1804,  a  select  convention  of  Federalists,  to  be 
hehl  in  Boston,  was  contemplated,  in  the  ensu- 
ing autunni,  to  consider  the  (|uestion  of  disunion. 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  invited  to  attend  it, 
but  his  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  whole 
]dan,  only  a  short  tiuu^  before  his  death,  seems 
to  have  disconcerted  the  leaders  and  dissipated 
the  scheme.  The  Kev.Jedeiliah  Morse,  then  verv 
influential  in  the  Church  and  in  polities  in  New 
England,  advocated  the  severance  of  the  East- 
ern States  fnmi  tiie  Union,  s<»  as  to  get  ri<l  of 
the  evils  of  the  slave  system  ;  and,  later,  Jcmiah 
Quincy,  in  a  debate  in  tin?  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tives,  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  might  be- 
come necessary  to  divide  the  Union  as  a  cure 
of  evils  that  s<»emcd  to  be  alR»ady  chronic. 

Disunion  threatened  in  1779.  In  angry 
debates  in  C-ongress  on  the  subject  of  the  tish- 
eries,  in  I779.  thn*ats  of  disunion  were  made  by 
deputies  of  the  North  and  the  South.  It  was 
shown  that  the  prosi>erity  of  New  England  de- 
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pciiiltil  (111  till'  fisliorifH;  Imt  in  IIiih  f1i«  Simili' 

umMuti-H  hull  nil  i-hiiiiikdi  iiitcnvt.    liiil I.  iii 

ull  till-  MsiU-H  tin;  diK'trini'  iif  ntiiu^  sii|in'iinu-.v 
WUH  Ml  UTiivciNully  |in-vnti'iit  t)mt  tin-  (lf|iiiiii-!i 
ill  (.'uiiyiVHi.  iiiitli-H()  »f  williii);Iy  IcKiHliiliii);  I'nr 
tlw  wlliili'.  li'Klhltiliiil  for  llii'ii'  n-HiNrttivi-  Htutiii. 
When  niiiMtilit  liiul  bM-ii  iniulu  in  CiniinvMi  fur  a 
fu^'iinible  cointiili'nitiwii  iif  NVw  KiikIiiimI  in  rrla- 
tidii  to  tin-  li-li<Ti(!it  williiiill  trU'i:)-!,  Siiiiiinl  A<l- 
uiuH Niiil  IliitI  "il.  niiiilil  liiri'ini-  iiinri'  iiiiil  iiion' 
iieccHiuirjr  fur  llu^  Inn  I'mjiiivM  [ nii'iniiiiK  tin' 
Nortlirni  milt  s.iiit1ivrii  stiiu^x  iliviili-.!  Iiv  -  Mii- 
iH)nunill)ixiiiiM,]ti<i"ovlii.'li  »>.>)]  t<ih<-|>»r:>t<'." 
When  the  Niirlli  iillm'.) :,  pnliiiiin^irv  r.'H.|iiil<.ii 
that  the  cuiiiiti'y.evi-ii  ilili'.-i'Lir<l  li.v  Fiiiuci'  ]iiiil 
Spain,  would 
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6  DIX 

ninl  woii  MMin  promoleil  to  tliinl  lientenanl.aoil 
luinlu  uiljillunt  of  an  iixlelteiidrlit  liattaliuaof 
iliiiu  <iiiu|niiiie«.  111!  wait  (.■(niilniiwionnl  a  np- 
tnin  iu  lKE>,aiMl  haviiij;;  rtiiitiiini-d  iii  the  imy 
Hixteun  yean,  iu  IttiM  he  leA  tlie  niiliiary  i«> 
VHV.  IliH  fhtbi-r  had  bet- u  iiiurtiilly  hnn  ar 
Cliryider's  Fielil  (wtiieli  But: J.  and  the  enre  ..f  ei- 
Idriiliii);  tlin  pnteninl  eHtato  friiiii  dtflknltin. 
f.irllH-lieiii-lit»fhi»  mother  auil  lif  r  nin.- cbil- 
ilreu,  hud  derulveil  upon  Litu.      lie  Lad  titniuti 


Sii KiU: r tl  *'<ii« 

lln'  I'.'li.^f  , 

t..  tb.'  .-n 
flli.'snlR' 

bLl.MIV.1    ih- 

ii.^-  snl<li.'r». 

Dix,  .1.111 
X.  II..  .Ii.i.v 
K.a.liiii1.'.i  : 

AlUMI.   « 

■1.  i:;h;  .i 

lll'..>VI.     I 

>.<   burn    .1 
■il  Ai.iil  ■, 

H..s,..w,'„. 
I.  l.-7il.      II.' 
1    IKHl.  ;in.l 

nliile  ill  the  army.  After  viMting  Enn^ 
for  liiM  hfidth, Ciiiitiiin  Dix  lu-ttled  lu  a  litrjn 
in  CooiK'i-stowii,  S'.Y.  lie  iM-funit:  vnnitly  en- 
(■iilti'il  in  jHititicH,  and  iu  ISW  Gtivenior  TUmop 
,  iiplHUiiled  hini  u()Jiitiiul-Keii(-n)l  of  t  lie  statr. 
I  In  IKUl  he  TCiu  elei'tcd  N>rrpturf  of  ^|nt«  nf 
iNiiw  Yolk,  u'hii'h  nOtoe  inndu  liiui  n  iiieinlMrof 
l\w.  Itimi-.!  ..r  K.'>.'i'ntH  of  Mie  1-Tiiv.^rt.ity  and 
olbi-r  iMi|>..rtiinl  pusititinH.  Cbi.'Hy  tlmiii)>h  lit 
I'M'i't iiHi,-.  ]iiil.bi^  libnirieM  welt*  iiitrMlnct-d  into 
I  ill.'  si'b.Hil  iliKtrii-tH  [.f  th..-  Htate  iiiid  lli>-  h-Iim1 
1  l.'ivvM  »yM.'i»iilii!i'<l.  In  li*¥i  \t,'  w.ik  ji  iii.'mlKt 
:  i.f  tbii  Ni'W  V.nk  AxHcnililv,  mid  of  llip  I'nitnl 
;  f^l;.!.'-.  S,.niile  fi'oni  IrtiS  ti.'lfW.  In  the  di^ur 
isiuii  of  tli.-<|n<-sti»ii  of  the  luiiifxiui.iii  ofTnw 
iiii.l  of  Bbiv.jy  he  frXpnwMil  llie  vi«WH  of  ill* 
Fhi!  S.iil.-i's  (Which  mv),  wliiwi!  eaudidnle  An 
i  K..v.'rM..i'  he  ivjw  in  IWd  In  \t^  h.-  wa«  ap- 
l.oiiite.1  l'<.^(in!.sn-r  of  Xew  Voik  citv;  and 
I  ivlieii.  early  in  Hlil,  Iliiehmiairii  <-n)>iiiel  »» 
:  ,li..--.lve.l.  he  \v,i«  ciill.Kl  to  the  i>ositu.ti  of  Sre- 
lelmy  of  rile  Tiinsnry.     In  that  cupaeifv  he  i^ 

~ii<-d  III.   f;Mi s..r.l.i'.     (!*.'e  /(fj'.Or.Jrr./.i    Ifc 

«:i-.  iipjiiiinriil  miijor-ireiieral  of  vidmiieeni  May 
111.  IHi] ;  eoiiiiimiider  lit  Iliittinniii*,  and  iben  at 
F'.iti-eiw  MoiiriH-  niid  on  the  Virginin  |N-iiliiflila: 
ami  ill  Seiitenitwr.  Itfth!,  he  Wan  idiu-cal  in  i-.di>- 
uiiUid  of  I  II.-  S.M-enlh  Army  I'oqis.  He  wof  almi 
iboM'ii  l'i-.«iilelit  of  the  Tneilie  Itnilwuv  Coni- 
|.:iiiy.  In  li^i  be  wiIh  ilp)><>iiit<'.l  minister  t" 
.  Kiiiii.'e, « iiieii  position  lie  Hll.-d  nutil  ]■:«).  H- 
uiiH  elieieil  (iovenic.r  of  the  State  of  Xew  V.wk 

in  \'<i-i d  nttlrtsl  to  priviite  life  at  llie  end  of 

the  lenii  of  two  yeiint,  at  nliich  tluie  he  per 
foriiii-il  rare  twrviee  for  llif  boimI  iinme  uf  tb> 
si.He  of  Xew  York.  General  !»!:£  waM  a  flue 
iLis-iiiil  fwbolaf.  mill  trminljited  iievel^il  piUH 
sayi',-;  IV.nn  I'miilliiH,  Virgil,  and  otiient  iutoiKiI- 
i  isbe.l  KiiKlisli  verse.  He  inmle  a  nin«t  e<iitM;ieH- 
I  tioiitj  (tmi  beautiful  tranalatiim  vt'UielNHJrK 
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Diz's  Famous  Order.  Early  iu  Jannary, 
1861,  Johu  A.  Dix  won  made  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  He  fuiiutl  the  department  in  a 
wretched  couditiou,  and  proceeded  with  energy 
in  the  admiuititration  of  it.     Ueaiiug  of  the 


Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  He  found  the  Lewis 
Com  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  at  Mobile. 
The  Bobert  McChllandy  at  New  Orleans,  was  iu 
command  of  Captain  J.  O.  Brcshwood,  of  the 
navy.     Jones  gave  the  cax)taiu  an  order  from 


iieJ^^m/7  "^^1644^   Ila^M^ 
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OEXERAL  DIX'S  FAMOl'8  UKDKR. 


teofleocy  in  the  slave-labor  states  to  soize  Unit- 1  Dix  to  sail  to  the  North.  Rresbwood  absolute- 
ed  States  property  within  their  borders,  he  sent  I  ly  refus«Ml  to  obey  the  order.  This  fact  Jones 
a  special  agent  of  his  dopnrtniont  (  Hemphill  ■  made  known,  by  telegra]>li,  to  Dix,  and  added 
Jones)  to  secnre  for  seryice  revenue  cutters  at  I  that  the  collector  at  New  Orleans  Cliutch)  sua* 


.^ 


DIXIE  41 

tilned  the  TebeUiona  captain.  Dlx  iDrtantly 
telegrnpluHl  Lack, "Tell  Lien t. Caldwell  to  ar- 
iwHt  Cupt.  Breahwood,  uauine  couiniand  of  the 
cutter,  Bud  ulwy  the  order  I  gave  tfacungh  yon. 
If  Capt.  Bresliwood,  after  arrest,  niidortake*  to 
Interfere  witli  the  coDiiuauil  of  tbo  ci)tt«r,  tell 
Lieut.  Caldwell  tu  cuiieider  him  as  a  miitiiieer 
BUd  treat  him  acoDrdiiigly.  ]/ait)o»e  altempU 
to  JkosI  (lotBn  the  Amtrtean  fiat,  Aoot  Aim  on  U« 
qwf."  Tile  Secewiuiiiets  iu  Nen  Orlasue  liad 
potwenlou  of  tlie  telegnipli,  and  did  not  allow 
tbia  deaiwlcb  to  poaa,  and  tli«  ileC\elta»d  was 
liauded  over  to  lbs  authorities  of  Loalniaua. 
As  Secrciary  Dix'e  order  wss  tlashed  over  the 
land  it  thrilled  every  heart  with  hope  that  the 
temporizing  policy  of  the  ndministratioii  hod 
ouded.  The  luyal  (leople  ivjoiced,  and  a  snioll 
medal  was  struck  by  private  hands  couDiemo- 


TRtive  of  the  evKnt,  on  one  sido  of  which  wan 
tlie  Union  fliiK,  and  around  It  the  words, "  Tub 
Flag  or  Ouh  Ukion,  IMB;"  «n  thn  other,  in  two 
circlits,  the  tuat  clause  of  Dix's  fumons  order. 
After  the  war  the  nutliorship  of  the  famous  or- 
der was  cluimetl  fordiff(>reut  perannB,anditwas 
asserted  tlint  Geneinl  Dix  wna  only  the  medium 
for  its  oMeial  coinniunicatios.  In  reply  to  an 
iiii]ntry  addi'CBBcd  Uy  the  writer  to  General  Dix 
Rt  the  chwe  of  AnguKl,  1873,  he  rvsixiuduil  Its 
follows  from  his  couutry  residence : 

"SEiFIFlP,  WWT  HlVKK.  N.T.,  Hrpt-  »!.  IMS. 

len  \iy  nivHPir.  n'libunl  «ny  gunKwHun  rn>ni  nny  oni!.  Mil  it 
wu  •eni  off  ihiwi  dnfi  brfon  li  wu  oimitiniiinilnl  lo  tlie 
PrwhlrDl  ur  nliinet.  Mr.  tHutmi'i'  Irllpr  Ui  Ur.  Houner,  i.t 
thc^nfjfrr.auiiniltbilttnBirballr  iiilii«,w»pDblMlirei  iii 
■be  Srw  rork  Timn  Iwl  Itauber  or  kin  In  lirp«i.iiilicr.  in 

wriUnn  It  (Blnat  hcvpd  o'riork  ia  llic  ct«iIi«|.  I  gave  It  in 
Hr.Hiirdy.iclnlc  in  ILoTrMPiirr  DepiirtinFal.iosDry.  The 
eujij'  wu  HigDHi  hf  HIP.  and  wni  to  Um  trlcgniib  oon  ihc 
larar  cvrntiiK.uil  Uh  nrlglDal  VHlEcp^likuiU  Mbcr  nriRi 
■I  linpiiirtini.  It  to  uow,  an  fob  •UIs,  In  ihwhkiiIihi  oT  inr 
jn.  Kev.  Ur.  IMi.  No.  YT  WrA  twnv-Bfth  Xtrert.  Krw  Ynrii 


Itwi 


Tuly  >-oura, 


\.  Illi.< 


Dixie.  A  Bn])p(im>il  ininginary  Iniid  of  liix 
rious  en.jo.vnient  soiiiewliciii  in  tlio  Soullie: 
States,  find  during  the  Civil  Wiir  it  U-ciinie 
a  ciillectivi'  il<«igiintioii  for  the  nlave  •  liilmr 
sliiteN.  "  Dixie"  Miugs  and  "  Dixie"  miwic  pre- 
vailril  nil  over  thosu  states  ami  iu  the  Cotifcil- 
erato  nriiiy.  It  liud  no  siii'li  HigiiiHcaiice.  It 
is  a  simple  refrain  that  originated  among  nu- 
gro  emigrant*  to  the  Smith  IVoni  Manliattiui,  or 
Kew  York,  island  ubont  eighty  years  ago.  A 
man  nameil  Dixy  owned  a  large  li^ct  of  html 
on  that  iHlniid  and  niutiy  Hlnves.  They  becHtiie 
nnpn'fitabli-,  and  the  growth  of  Ilio  abiilititin 
sentiment  made  Dixy's  slaves  uncertain  prop- 
wly.    He  seut  quite  a  laip)  number  of  them  to 


0  DQUEBTIC  SLATK-TRAIS 

SoDtbem  plairtara  and  aold  tbam.  Tba  fciailw 
baidtm  ImpmaJ  upon  thwa  tbw,  aai  thi  — 
oriea  of  their  bhthplMM  and  Ita  wtfirts  w 
MaDhattan,  mads  tbeni  ttgh  fitr  Dizy^    It  te- 

came  with  tbem  •ynonymona  wllli  aa  eaRHf 
paradise,  and  tbe  oxilea  amng  »  alinple  raftifa 
in  a  patbetie  manner  mbonl  tbe  Jiofm  at  Dbi^ 
Additious  to  it  elavatod  it  iuto  the  dignitrita 
song, and  [twaacluuit«db.v  thenogroeaaUont 
the  South,  whieh,  Iu  the  Civil  War,  was  oalM 
the  "  Land  of  Dixlo." 

Dodm  OsMKViLLK  H.,  «■■  iMim  at  Daaran, 
Ma^,  April  IS,  1831.  He  wu  edneated  at  FU- 
triilge's  ililitary  Aoadeiuy,  Cuiin.,  and  (Mcaasa 
railroad  surveyor  In  lUinoia  aud  Iowa  asd  ««^ 
ward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  H«  waa  aat  Is 
IVaHhiiigton  in  1961  to  procnra  anna  andeqa^' 
nieiilB  for  lona  vi>lii»t«era,  and  became  rnlwil 
of  a  regiment  iu  July.  He  (MimniaiMled  a  bri- 
gaile  on  the  extreme  right  at  tbe  battle  of  na 
Bidge  (which  see),  and  waa  wunnded.  For  Ida 
services  tliera  he  was  made  iMigatlier  gepaial 
Ho  was  appointed  to  tbe  command  of  the  US' 
trict  of  the  liissiaslppi  In  Jniia,  IfiBS.  Ha  wm 
with  Sherman  iu  bis  Oemigla  campaign,  an4wM 
promoted  to  miijor'general.  Be  fiaaUjr  MB- 
niaiided  the  Sixteenth  Corps  in  t*  ~ 
and  In  December,  1964,  he  aaocee 
ill  command  of  the  Dejuirtment  o 
Idfi7-69  he  was  a  member  of  CongraM  ftia 

I>od««^  Hrnrt,  was  liora  at  TinceuDca,  III, 
Oct.  18, 17l«!;  died  at  BnrliiigttMi.lC.  J.,  Jaa-lH 
1867.  He  commanded  a  oumpany  of  voluatasi 
In  tbe  War  of  Itlla-lS,  and  roae  to  tbe  poritiM 
of  lienlrnmit-colonel  of  niannt«d  Infimtiy  h 
1814.  He  fiiught  the  Indians  from  1832  to  ISH 
when  he  made  [icBco  on  the  irontten^  and  la 
IKG  commanded  au  (!X]iedition  to  the  Bockj 
Mouiitnins.  Ho  was  Governor  of  Wiecoasin  aad 
Sn[H>riiiteiideut  of  Indiao  Affaira  from  ISK  M 
1H41 ;  a  delegate  ill  Congress  from  1841  to  MB; 
and  Uuit«d  States  Senator  frou  1849  to  US7. 

Domeatio  Mum&etaraa.  (See  Bamt  Jta- 
yfet-lurel.) 

Domeatio  SlaTe- trade,  Tlie  rapid  extsa- 
siou  of  seltlenietils  ill  the  southwest  after  the 
War  of  ltil2-15,  niid  tbe  great  pr«Ata  derivti 
there  from  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  bad  act 
only  caused  the  revival  of  the  African  slam- 
trade,  in  spite  of  prohibitory  laws,  bat  it  hal 
given  occasion  to  a  rival  domeatio  iiliiii  liijr. 
iif  which  the  national  caiiita)  bad  beeoOM  i^ 
of  tliu  cantreii,  where  it  wna  carried  on  by  pi>> 
fvsMionnl  traffickers  in  liainau  beinga.  n«r 
iHiiight  lip  the  slaves  of  impoTerisbed  plankn 
of  JInrylniKl  and  Virginia,  and  sold  t~ 
Iiirgu  ]irotlts  iu  the  cot ton-gro wing  d~ 
tlie  Smith  and  West.  This  new  ttaflc,  wbtoft 
iiicliuled  many  of  the  wont  featima  oflhaAl^ 
riciui  xlave- trade,  was  nevenly  denonueedtr 
John  Randolph,  of  Virgiuia,  as  "  belnoM  awl 
uliominable,  inbnman  and  lllc^ial.'*  Thia  e|ia- 
ion  wna  foLiiLded  on  facts  reported  by  a  ohmH- 
li-o  of  inquiry.  Ouvenior  D.  H,  WIDIam^  rf 
Siintli  Carolina,  denoniwed  tbe  InOa  as  '■» 
murselesa  aiid  omel;".  a  "ombcImb  ■b^t'lf 
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along  tbe  streets  and  bighirajs  of  a  crowd  of 
•nfferiag  viclims  to  luiuiater  to  insaliable  avo- 
rioe,"  coodeDiued  alike  by  "  eii1i);bteiied  human- 
ity, nise  policy,  oiid  tbe  prayers  of  ttie  Just." 
Tbe  icoveraor  urged  tbat  it  bad  a  tendency  to 
iiitmluce  slaves  of  all  descriptious  from  olber 
xtatcs,  "  dealing  tlie  deligbtful  avocatiuus  of 
lirivate  life"  "hy  the  presence  of  convicto  and 
lualefoctors/'  Tlie  Legtalature  of  Soutli  Caro- 
lina paa«ed  tto  act  forbidding  tbe  tiitruJuctiuD 
vf  slaves  from  otber  Htatos.  A  similar  act  wax 
paaaed  by  tbe  Georgia  Legislature.  Tbis  legjs- 
latioD  was  fi'cqneutly  resorted  to  on  occasions 
vf  alarm,  but  tbe  profllable  extension  of  cotton 
cultivation  and  tbe  demand  for  slave  labor 
overcame  all  scmplea.  Witliin  two  years  after 
its  passage,  the  prohibitory  act  of  South  Caro- 
lina was  repealed.  Tbe  iulerBlste  slave-trafbc 
tras  carried  on  extensively  until  slavery  was 
aboliBhed  in  1663.  A  Ricbmond  neivspa|ier,  in 
1861,  urging  Virginia  to  j<iiu  the  Soutboru  Con- 
federacy, wbicb  bud  prubibited  tbe  ti'afflc  be- 
tween them  and  states  tlint  wonld  not  Join 
them,  gave  as  a  most  urgent  reniwiii  for  such  an 
■ct,  that  If  it  were  not  nccniiipliHlied  tbe  "Old 
Ditiuiiiion  "  would  li>»e  tbi»  triide,  nnuinutiiig  un- 
iinally  to  trom  tbirteeu  tu  twenty  tuilliun  dollars. 
Domiiiicm  In  Amerlcn.  Frrkoi  and  Eno- 
LI8R  Claims  for.  Tbe  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Clia- 
tielle  (which  see)  w^h  only  a  tnice  between 
Fnnce  and  England,  contending  fi>r  tloininion 
in  America.  The  fmnier,  exclnded  from  all  the 
frontier  coasts  of  Nuith  America,  iiimcd  to  re- 
pair tbis  disadvanlngn  by  potHM'Ssing  tliu  river 
Bt.  Lawrence  on  the  north  and  tbe  AlisHisHipiii 
on  the  west  and  south,  and  a  connect iuu  of  the 
Oolonies  of  Louisiana  and  Canada  thnm)>b  tbe 
intermediate  lakes  and  waters.  Tliis  design, 
which  the  English  fhistralMl,  n-os  reganluil  by 
tha  latter  as  not  only  prejudicial  to  them  in  its 
uperation,  but  utijnst  iu  |iHnci|iIe.  Tbe  French 
elaiiii  rested  up<iu  a  prior  settlement  iu  New 
Fr«uce.  The  English  cliiim  rented  upon  the  : 
flrani  to  tlie  Plymouth  Coni]>niiy  (ll>20)  of  all 
Um  lanils  between  the  parallels  of  forty  and 
fiirty-eight  degrees  north  latitude  tii  the  I'acilic 
Ocean  (nee  Council  q/* /'lymoufk),  and  on  treaties 
nude  with  tbe  native  inhabitants  of  tbe  con- 
tinent. They  insisted,  moreover,  that  tbe  coiln- 
tty  of  the  Six  Nations  was  ceded  to  tlietn  bv 
tbe  French  in  tbe  treaties  at  irtrecbt  ( 1713*) 
Md  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748).  The  English,  there- 
fore, regarded  a«  encroat^bmcntH  by  the  French 
the  erection  by  tbelatter  of  about  twenty  fortn, 
beaides  block-houses  and  tniding-posts,  wilbiti 
claimed  EtiglUb  domain.  So,  while  Acadia  fnr- 
niabcd  one  lieUI  for  hostitilieH  Ivt  ween  tbe  two 
nations,  the  cmintry  along  the  hiken  and  in  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  vnlleys  furnitilicd  another. 
The  dispute  was  settled  by  the  orbitmnient  of 


1,  Thomas,  wan  a  younger  wm  of  an 
Iriab  baronet,  born  iu  1G34.  He  was  a  colonel 
In  the  royal  anny,aiid  served  under  Ibn  French 
king.  Id  16TH  be  was  appuinteil  Licutenant- 
goremor  of  Tangier,  Africa,  whence  lie  was  re- 
alled  in  1660.  Tbe  relations  betneeu  England 
I.— 26 


1  DOUBLEDAY 

and  France  were  then  delicate,  and  Dougon 
being  a  Komau  Catholic,  like  tbe  proprietor  of 
New  fork,  be  was  chosen  by  Duke  James  gov- 
ernor of  that  province  (1683),  ns  it  was  thought 
his  experience  iu  France  might  make  it  easier 
to  keep  up  friendly  relations  with  tbe  Fi'euch 
ou  tbe  borders.  Dongan  caused  a  company  of 
merchants  iu  New  York  to  be  formed  for  the 
mnnagement  of  tbe  Usberies  at  Peniaquid,  a 
pitrt  of  the  duke's  domain  (see  Ptmaqaii),  and 
he  took  nieasurva  tu  protect  the  terrilury  from 
eiicroacliments,  Dongmi  managed  the  relatioua 
between  the  Euglisb,  French,  and  Indians  with 
dexterity.  He  was  not  deceived  by  the  fiilse 
profesaioiis  of  tbe  French  rulers  or  tlie  wiloe  of 
tlie  Jesuit  priests;  and  when  De  Nonville  in- 
vaded tbe  country  of  the  Five  Nations  (1686) 
he  ehoued  himself  as  bold  as  tbis  leader  in  de- 
fence of  the  rights  of  Eoglielimen.  Dongan 
sympathized  with  tbe  people  of  his  province  in 
their  aspirations  for  liberty,  which  his  prede- 
cessor (A  nil  ros]  had  denied;  and  he  was  instru- 
mental in  the  formation  of  tbe  first  General  As- 
sembly of  New  York,  and  in  obtaining  a  popu- 
lar form  of  government.  (See  CharUr  of  LAbir- 
lien  and  Franchitn.)  Vf'hen  the  perliilions  king 
vbiliited  his pnimises  while  he  was  duke, Dongan 
was  gricvetl,  and  proteslt'd  ;  and  when  the  mon* 
aruh  ordei'eil  him  to  inlmdnce  French  priests 
among  the  Five  Nations,  tbe  enlightened  gov- 
ernor resisted  (he  measure  tu>  dangerous  to  Eng- 
lish ]Kiwer  on  the  continent.  His  flmness  in 
defence  of  tbe  rights  of  tbe  people  and  the  safe- 
ty of  the  English  coloiilea  in  America  agniust 
what  he  cniild  not  but  regard  as  tbe  treachery 
of  tbe  king  finally  nfToiiiled  bis  sovereign,  and 
be  was  diemisseil  from  oBlce  in  the  spring  of 
1683,  when  Andres  took  bis  place,  bearing  a 
vice-regal  commission  to  rule  all  New  England 
besides.  Dongan  remained  in  the  province  un- 
til jHTsecuted  by  Leisler  iu  1690,  when  he  with- 
drew to  Boston. 

Doolittle,  Amos,  one  of  the  earlient  engravers 
on  cnjiper  in  tbe  United  States.  While  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  camp  at  Cambridge  (1775)  be  vis- 
ited the  scene  of  the  skirmish  at  Lexington  and 
made  a  drawing  and  engraving  of  the  aRair, 
which  fnmiHlics  the  biHtortan  with  tbe  only 
correct  re|)te8ontat!on  of  tbe  buildings  around 
the  "Green" at  that  time.  He  afterwards  made 
other  historical  prints  of  the  time. 

Doit,  Thomas  \Vil«on,  whs  bom  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  in  ie4l5;  died  there.  Dec.  27,  I«>4. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  iu  1)423.  He  studied 
Inw  with  Chancellor  Kent,  and  began  its  prac- 
tice in  1ID27.  He  is  chieHy  cnuspicnons  iu  our 
history  as  the  chosen  governor  of  what  was 
culled  tbe  "  SntTrage  party,"  and  attempted  to 
take  tbe  place  of  what  was  deemed  to  be  tbe  le- 
gnl  state  government.  (See  Shade  hland.)  He 
WHS  tried  for  and  convicted  of  high-treason,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisnnmeDt  for  life  in  184*2,  but 
was  pnnluned  iu  1IM7;  and  in  1853  the  Legislnt- 
nro  restored  to  him  bis  civil  rights  and  ordered 
the  record  of  bis  sentence  to  be  expunged.  He 
lived  to  SCO  hia  party  triumph. 

Donldeday,  Abneb,  was  bom  at  Bollston 
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Spa,  N.  Y„  Jniie  36, 1819,  and  graduated  at  West 
Puiiit  ill  1843.  He  wrveil  in  tbe  BMiltery  in  tlie 
mar  with  Muxico;  tnm  to  cnptjiiii  in  195S;  mid 
MTvetl  HgniiiHt  thn  Si'iaiiiule  Iiidisim  in  1856-!>d. 
Captain  Doiibli.il»y  wua  au  efficifut  officer  iu 


Flirt  Sunilpi  nitli  Miiior  Aiidcrsori  diinii);  itn 
Hlige  He  tind  tlir  lirxt  gnu  (Apul  12  IKtl) 
ilIMill  tliu  lUNitr^i Ills  tiiini  tlint  foit  On  Miiv 
14  liu  iriw  pmiiiuted  lii  lunjor  mid  on  >oli  1, 
IHW  to  bTigudier  geuiral  of  iiiliinKnni  In 
Hwker'B  un\u>  at  tlie  Itatllt)  nf  Aiilietuin  li<' 
cuiniuatided  a  divmloii ,  ami  nliun  Ki  \nolds  r  II 
at  (it^ttjidiiirK  DiiiiM<<(iH}  took  iMnHniind  of  Imh 
ciiqia.  He  liud  been  iiiiide  ninJiir-KvniTul  in 
Niivi-niber,  1MG3,  and  hud  bM'n  FiiiiH|)ictionHly 
(:iiKU){(Sl  ill  tliu  ballkn  of  Kri'di-rii'kHbnrg  and 
CiiiiticuDoitivillu.  H«  wim  bivvi'lui  bripidiiT- 
and  Hi]Oor-p.'iR-riil  ot't1i<'  Unireil  St:it<'s  Ann.v  in 
Murcli,  mfiTi.  uni)  wat  ciiinniiiwioui'd  colonel  of 
iiifnniry  in  »cptcnilnr,  1*7. 
Donf^ifiicea.      W[ii>ii.  in  \>*iO,  ilin  ((rent  ilc- 
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a  vigorons  promoter  of  the  war  with  HnJcn ,  ^ 

and  wsa  United  Statea  Senator  from  1847  (o  1061 
He  advanced  and  supported  the  dnctri  iie  of  pup--^. 
nlur  Hovereignty  (wiiich  sue)  in  lulatioii  tn  hUt — -^ 
ies,  and  waa  the  uutbur  of  tb>^^ 
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^y  pr. 

i.fMiHHonri 
tr,  ,-iRl,t^en 

K  till-  pioiii- 
iii  Dill  wax 


d[i1]ili,  \vli(>  lU'Uiiinic'i'd  lliv  cciniiminiim'  an 
"(liily  liargiiin,''  almi  deTioiinnul  tlipno  I'i^ililt 
Niii'tiirni  rciirenciilfttivfn  uh  '■d(ni(;iifiicij!i" 
phiKlii-  111  thiiiiiiiidHuf  eK]K'rt  ili-iiint!ci);ni'ii.  1 
i-piflii'l  was  lit  onci-  adcptid  into  tin'  piititi' 
TiH-iilmliiO-  'if  till'  Itrpnlilir,  kIhti-  it  ivnuiinH, 
Douglaa,  STKrTiKv.\iiN(ii,T..«a«1>i.riL  al  Kn 
d>iii,Vl..A|>ril-j:t,1''l:i:  'livd  in  Cliini;:o,.Iuii<' 
1^.1.     JI<'  U-.,vw<\  till'  liiisini'Ns  i.rciibinH-iii; 
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niiil  )ioiverot*inlrl]M't  iind  h)i 
"Tlie  Liftli'  (Jiiini."  Ho  wiin  Atnimcj-gi-ni'iiii 
of  llliluiiH  in  llSXi;  van  in  the  Li-giHlHlnn- ;  wuh 
ehiMCii  8i>('rrtjiry  of  Slato  in  1840  ;  jiidjtn  in 
UMl ;  and  wait  in  Cinigreiui  in  l(i43-47.    He  ■km 


KantuiR-Nelimslin  Bill  (nliicli  wv) ;  and  in  1866 
WHS  n  rivul  cundiduto  of  Bui'hiiiiiiu  for  tbe  nnm- 
iiintion  for  the  I'resideiicy.  He  took  aides  in 
faviir  of  fn.'edoiu  in  KaniuiH,  and  w>  liecaine  in- 
voiveil  iu  controversy  wttli  President  Bnchanaii. 
lie  n'HH  1)10  canilidate  of  the  Ueiiiocratic  party 
in  mm  for  Presiileiit  of  tiio  Uiiitnt  Stutea,  but 
WON  duft^uteil  by  Abruhaiu  Lincoln. 

Donglasa,  Fhedrkick,  wan  bom  near  Eastoa, 
Md.,  about  1817.  He  in  a  innlatlo,  the  eon  of  a 
slave  inolhi'i'.  He  lived  in  Baltimore  after  he 
WDH  ten  ycai-H  of  a^e,  and  seL-rvtly  taught  bin- 
sell'  to  rcud  and  write.     Kiiduwed  with  great 


iintiiriil  niorni  ami  iiililleitnal  ability,  be  lh<! 
IVoi"  Kliivcvy  al<  tbn  ii(^  of  twenty-otie  yean, 
mill.  (!'""(!  '"  ''"'■'w  Hedfonl,  niami-d,  and  sup- 
]iin'liil  hiiiiHirlf  by  day-liilxir  on  tho  wharvee  tiiA 
ill  woi'kittiii]>fl.  In  liMl  he  apoke  at  ma  aati- 
sliivcry  conveiilion  at  Xantncket,  And  soon  a^ 
lerwiinlH  was  made  the  agent  of  the  Uanaehi- 
wlta  Anti-slavery  Siieiety.  He  lectnred  eitea- 
sirely  in  New  Knglatid,  and,  going  to  GntI 
Briluiu,  spoke  in  nearly  all  tbe  luge  tttwnt  In 
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^hat  conntry  on  tlie  stibject  of  slavery.  On  his 
Tetnni  to  the  United  States,  in  1847,  lie  liegun 
the  pnblication,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  of  Frederick 
DottgloM'i  PapeTf  a  weekly  nevv8pn)>er.  He  hod 
piiblishtHl  his  aut<)biography.  In  1870  he  be- 
came e4litor  of  the  National  Era  at  Washington 
city,  and  in  1H76  was  appointed  marshal  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Downfell  of  AndroB.  Wlien  news  came  to 
Bc»ston  of  the  revolution  in  England,  Governor 
Andros  affected  to  diHbelieve  it,  and  imprisoned 
those  who  brought  it.  With  the  people  the 
''wish  was  father  to  the  thought,''  and  they 
gave  credence  to  the  rumor  and  arranged  a  pop- 
ular insurrection.  A  mob  gathered  in  the  streets 
of  Boston.  The  sheriff  who  attempted  to  dis- 
perse them  was  ma<le  a  prisoner;  so  also  was 
the  commander  of  the  frigate  Rose  as  he  landed 
from  his  boat.  The  militia  assembled  in  arms 
at  the  town-house  under  their  old  oHlcers.  An- 
dros and  his  council  withdrew  in  alarm  to  a 
fort  which  crowned  an  eminence  still  known  as 
Fort  Hill.  Simon  Bra<lstreet,  a  former  governor, 
then  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  was  seen  in  the 
crowd  by  the  militia,  and  immediately  pro- 
claimed the  chief  luagistrute  of  the  redeemed 
colony.  The  magistrates  and  other  citizens 
f«inued  themselves  into  a  council  of  safetv.  The 
nsmly  pen  of  Cotton  Mather  wrote  a  proclama- 
tion, and  Andros  was  summoned  to  surrender. 
A  barge  sent  from  the  Rose  to  take  off  the  gov- 
ernor and  his  council  was  intercepted  and  capt- 
nred.  Andros  yielded,  and,  with  the  royal  ex- 
President  Dudley,  Randolph,  and  his  other  chief 
partisans,  was  imprisoneil  (April  18, 1689).  An- 
dros, by  the  connivance  of  a  sentinel,  escaped  to 
Bho<le  Island,  but  was  brought  back.  In  July 
following  he  was  seut  to  England.  (See  An- 
dros,) 

Draft  Riots  in  New  Tork.  A  draft  or  con- 
scription of  men  for  the  National  army  had  been 
aothorized  (A])vil,  1862)  by  Congress.  Tlie  Pres- 
ident refrained  from  resorting  to  this  extreme 
measure  as  long  as  possible,  but,  owing  to  the 
great  discouragement  to  vo1unte«^ring  produced 
by  the  unpatriotic  Peace  Faction  (whieli  see)  and 
the  Knight«  of  the  Golden  Circle  (which  see),  he 
iesued  a  proclamation  (May  8, 1863)  for  a  draft, 
to  begin  in  July,  and  caused  the  appointment 
in  every  Congressional  district  of  an  enrolling 
board.  This  was  made  the  occasion  for  inaugu- 
rsting  a  counter-revolution  in  th^  free -labor 
it>ates.  Organized  resi8taiico  to  the  measure  in- 
stantly api>eared.  The  leaders  of  the  peace  fac- 
tion denounced  the  law  and  all  acts  under  it  as 
despotic  and  unconstitutional,  and  an  obscure 
hiwyer  of  New  York  city,  named  McCunn,  who 
had  been  elected  a  judge,  so  decide<t.  He  was 
sustained  by  three  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
«f  Pennsylvania  —  Lowiie,  Woodwanl,  and 
Thompson — and,  support^^d  by  these  legal  deci- 
sions, the  politicians  antagonistic  to  the  admin- 
istration opposed  the  draft  with  a  high  hand. 
The  public  mind  was  greatly  excited  by  the  ha- 
imngues  of  public  speakers  and  the  utterance  of 
the  opposition  newspapers  when  the  draft  wan 
ordered.    The  national  anniversary  (July  4)  was 


made  the  special  occasion  for  these  utterances, 
and  distinguished  members  of  the  peace  faction 
exhorted  the  people  to  stand  firmly  in  opposi- 
tion to  what  they  called  the  *^  usurpations  of  the 
government."  Sneei*s  were  uttered  on  that  daj* 
because  Vicksburg  had  not  been  taken,  and  the 
President  had  made  *'a  midnight  cry  for  help" 
because  of  Liee's  invasion  in  Maryland  ;  when  at  . 
that  very  moment  Vicksburg,  with  thirty-seven 
thousand  prisoners,  was  in  possession  of  General 
Grant,  and  Leo  and  his  legions,  discomfited  at 
Gettysburg,  were  preparing  to  flee  back  to  Vir- 
ginia. A  leading  oppositi<m  journal  in  New 
York  city  counselled  its  readers  t-o  provide  them- 
selves with  a  ^*  good  rifled  musket,  a  few  pounds 
of  powder,  and  a  hundred  or  so  of  shot,"  to  re- 
sist the  draft.  On  the  evening  of  July  3  an  in- 
cendiary handbill,  calculated  to  incite  to  insur- 
rection, was  scattered  broadcast  over  the  city ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  an  organized  outbreak 
had  been  planned,  and  would  have  been  ex- 
ecuteil,  but  for  the  defeat  of  Lee  that  very  day 
at  Gettysburg,  and  Grant's  success  at  Vicksburg. 
When,  on  Monday  (July  13),  the  draft  l)egan  in 
New  York,  in  a  building  on  Third  Avenue,  at 
Forty-sixth  Street,  a  large  crowd  (who  had  cut 
the  telegraph-wires  leading  out  of  the  city)  sud- 
denly appeared,  attacked  the  building,  drove 
out  the  clerks,  tore  up  the  papers,  poured  a  can 
of  kerosene  over  the  floor,  and  verj'  soon  that  and 
an  adjoining  buihling  were  in  flames.  The  fire- 
men were  not  allowed  to  extinguish  them,  and  the 
police  who  came  wert»  overpowered,  and  the  su- 
perintendent (Kennedy)  was  severely  beaten  by 
the  mob.  So  began  a  tumult  in  which  thousands 
of  disorderly  iiersons,  chiefly  natives  of  Ireland, 
were  engaged  for  full  three  days  and  nights. 
The  disorders  broke  out  simultaneously  at  dif- 
ferent points,  evidently  having  a  central  head 
somewhere.  The  cry  against  the  draft  soon 
ceased,  and  those  of  •*  Down  with  the  abolition- 
ists!" "Down  with  the  niggers!"  "Hurrah  for 
Jeff.  Davis!"  succeeded.  The  mob  compelle^l 
hundreds  (»f  citizens — driven  out  of  manufactur- 
ing establishments  which  they  had  closed,  or  in 
the  streets — to  join  them ;  and,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  strong  drink,  arson  and  plunder  became 
the  business  of  the  rioters.  The  special  objects 
of  their  wrath  were  the  innocent  colored  people. 
They  laid  in  ashes  the  Colored  Orphan  Asylum, 
and  the  terrified  inmates,  who  fled  in  every  di- 
rection, were  pursued  and  cruelly  beaten.  Men 
and  women  were  beaten  to  death  in  the  streets, 
and  the  colored  people  in  the  city  were  hunted 
as  if  they  were  noxious  wild  beasts.  Finally, 
the  police,  aided  by  the  military,  suppi^ssed 
the  insurrection  in  the  city,  but  not  until  one 
thousand  persons  had  been  killed  or  wounded, 
and  property  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000  de- 
stroyed. Over  fifty  buildings  had  been  destroye<l 
by  the  mob,  and  a  large  number  of  stores  and 
dwellings,  not  burned,  were  sacked  and  plun- 
dered. This  riot  was  undoubtedly  an  irregular 
outbreak  of  a  vast  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
the  Repnblic. 

Drainsville,  SiaRMisn  at.  The  loyal  people 
of  the  conntry  became  impatient  because  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  full  two  hundre^l  thousand 
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strong^  at  near  Christmas^  1861,  was  fMH^mingly 
kept  at  bay  by  sixty  thuusaiid  CoiifeihTatrs — 
a  little  more  than  their  number  at  Manassas. 
There  was  a  sense  of  relief  wlien,  on  Dee.  2(),  Gen- 
eral E.  O.  C  Ord  had  a  sharp  skirmish  with  Con- 
federate cavalry  near  Drainsville,  led  by  Colonel 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart.  Ord  had  gone  out  to  capture  in- 
surgent foragers,  and  to  gather  forage  from  the 
farms  of  secessionists.  He  was  attacked  by  Stu- 
art, who  had  come  up  from  Centreville.  A  se- 
vere fight  occurred,  and  the  Confederates  were 
l»eaten  and  tied.  The  Nationals  lost  seven  killed 
and  sixteen  wounded  ;  the  Confederates  lost 
fortv-three  killed  and  one  hundred  and  fortv- 
three  wounded.  The  Nationals  returned  to  camp 
with  sixteen  wagon-loads  of  hay  and  twenty- 
two  of  corn. 

Drake,  Samtel  Gakdinkk,  was  bom  at  Pitts- 
fiehl,  N.  H.,  Oct.  11,  17yH;  died  in  Boston,  June 
14, 1875.  He  received  aconnnon-school  edueati<m, 
and  taught  in  a  district  school  for  several  years. 
Settling  in  Boston,  he  there  i^stablished  the  first 
antiquarian  hook-store  in  the  United  States,  in 
1&2S.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New 
England  Historical  (ienealogical  Society,  of 
which  he  was  at  one  time  presi<leut,  and  in  1847 
began  the  publication  of  tlie  Xew  Einjland  (ivne- 
ahgiail  Jicffifttcr,  <*ontinuing  it  many  years  as  ed- 
itor and  publisher,  making  largt*  coutribntions 
of  biography  to  its  pages.  Mr.  Drake  resided  in 
London  about  two  yeai-s  (lH;V*-(iO).  He  pre- 
pared many  vabiable  IkmiUs  on  biographical  and 
historical  subjects.  His  Itoi)k  of  the  Indiana  is  a 
standanl  work  on  Indian  history  and  biography. 
He  prepared  an  excellent  illustrated  HiHtortf  of 
lioHton,  and  his  illustrative  annotations  of  very 
old  American  books  and  pamphlets  are  of  ex- 
ceeding value. 

Drake,  Sih  Francis,  was  born  near  Tavistock, 
Devonshire,  England,  about  1542  ;  died  near 
Puerto  Bello,  !)«•«•.  27, 15lh").  Becoming  a  seanniu 
in  earlv  vourli,  he  was  owner  and  master  of  a 
ship  at  the  age  of  eighteen  y«*ai's.  After  making 
coinnuM'cial  voyages  to  Guinea,  Africa,  he  sold 
her,  and  invested  the  prociM'ds  iu  an  expedition 
to  Mexico,  nnd<>r  ('aptain  Hawkins,  in  15(57.  The 
fieet  was  nearly  destroyed  in  an  attack  by  the 
Spaniards  at  San  Juan  <le  I'lloa  (near  Vera  Cruz), 
and  Drake  n^tnnnMl  to  Kngland  stripped  of  all 
his  property.  The  Spanish  governnn'nt  refused 
to  indeuniify  him  for  his  losses,  and  he  sought 
n^venge  and  found  if.  Queen  Elizabeth  gave 
him  a  ctunmission  in  the  royal  navy,  and  in  1572 
he  sailed  from  Plymouth  with  two  ships  for  the 
avowed  ]>nrposi»  of  ])]undering  the  Spanianls. 
He  did  so  snecessfuUy  on  the  coasts  of  South 
Ameriea,  and  returned  in  1573  with  greater 
wealth  than  1m»  ever  possessed  before.  Drake 
was  welcomed  as  a  hero;  he  soon  won  the  title 
honorably  by  eircunniavigating  the  globe.  He 
hiMl  s<'en  from  a  mountain  at  Darien  the  waters 
of  the  Pacitic  Ocean,  and  resolved  to  explore 
them.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  (pieen,  he 
sailed  from  Plymouth  in  December,  1577 ;  ]>assed 
through  the  Strait  of  Magellan  into  the  Pacitic 
Ooean;  pillaged  the  Spanish  setth^ments  on  the 
of  Peru  aud  Chili,  aud  a  Spanish  galleon 


laden  with  gold  and  silver  bullion ;  Midy  piuh- 
ing  northward,  discovered  the  bay  of  Sau  Frao- 
ci.sco,  took  possession  of  Califoniia  in  the  name 
of  his  queen,  and  named  the  country  New  Al- 
bion, or  Now  England,  {fie^  New  England,)  Fear- 
ing encounters  with  the  8]>aniardB  on  his  return 
with  his  treasure-lmlen  vessels,  Drake  sought  a 
north-east  passage  to  England.  Met  by  severe 
cold,  he  turned  back,  crossed  the  Pacific  to  the 
Spice  Islands,  thence  over  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and,  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho|)e,  reached 
England  in  Noveml)er,  1580.  The  delighted 
queen  knighted  Drake,  who  afterwards  plun- 
dered Spanish  towns  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  of 
America;  and,  returning,  took  a  di.stressed  Eng- 
lish colony  fnmi  Roanoke  Island  (see  Roatiolr\ 
and  carried  them  to  England.  In  couiuiand  uf 
a  lleet  of  thirty  vessels,  in  1587,  he  de8tn»ye<l 
one  hundred  Spanish  vessels  in  the  barlMir  of 
Cadiz ;  aud  from  a  captured  vessel  in  the  East 
India  trade  the  English  learned  the  iunuensc 
value  of  that  trade  and  how  to  carry  it  on.  As 
vice-admiral,  Drake  materially  assisted  in  de- 
feating the  Spanish  Annada  iu  1588  ;  and  the 
next  year  he  ravaged  the  coasts  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  After  various  other  exploits  of  a 
similar  kind,  he  aecompaniiMl  Hawkins  to  the 
West  Indies  in  1595.  Hawkins  died  at  Porto 
Hico,  and  Drake,  in  supreme  eonmmnd,  gaineil 
victory  after  victory  over  the  Spaniards.  I^le 
in  the  year  a  fatal  malady  destroyed  his  life, 
and  he  was  bnri(>d  at  sea. 

Drake,  Sir  Fkancis,  ix  California.  After 
Drake  had  made  his  plundering  raid  along  the 
coastD  of  Spanish  South  America  iu  1.579,  he 
sailed  northward  as  high,  ])robably,  aa  latitude 
46°,  or  near  the  boundary  Iwtween  On*gon  and 
the  British  possessions.  He  ptwjsibly  went  far- 
ther north,  for  he  encountered  very  cold  weath- 
er in  June,  and  turned  back.  Drake  entered  a 
tine  bay  aud  landed  his  stores,  pn>parator>'  to 
repairing  his  ship;  and  he  remained  on  the  coast 
full  a  month,  hospitably  treated  by  the  natives. 
Late  in  June  he  was  visited  by  the  king  of  tlie 
country  and  his  otiicial  attendants.  The  former 
was  dn»ssed  in  rrbbit-skins — a  peculiar  mark  of 
distinction.  His  ofticers  were  clad  in  feathers, 
and  his  other  followers  went  almost  nakt^L 
Drake  received  them  cordially.  The  sceptre- 
bearer  and  another  officer  nnide  8]K*4*ehe.H,  af^er 
whieh  the  natives  indulged  in  a  wild  dance,  in 
which  the  women  joined.  Then  Drake  was 
asked  t^)  sit  down,  when  the  king  and  his  ]ienp1e 
desired  him  to  **  become  the  king  and  governor 
of  tlu^  country.*'  Then  the  king,  singing  with 
all  the  rest,  set  a  crown  ufton  Drake's  head,  ami 
saluted  liim  as  //iu/f,  or  sovereign.  Dnike  ar- 
<>epted  the  honor  in  the  name  (»f  Queen  Eliza- 
b(;th.  He  took  fornnil  possi>ssion  of  the  coun- 
try, named  it  New  Albion  (see  Sew  Emglamd), 
and,  erecting  a  wooden  |>ost,  placed  upon  it  a 
copper  plate,  with  an  inscription,  on  which  w«k 
iissertecl  the  right  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
successors  to  the  kingdom,  with  the  time  of  bis 
arrival  there,  and  a  statement  of  the  voluntar}' 
resignation  of  the  country  to  the  English  by  the 
king  and  people.  On  the  same  plate  were  en- 
graved the  iH)r trait  and  arms  of  the  queen  and 
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•■be  navigfttor.  Tliea  he  snileil  for  tlie  Mi)liicca 
XmIuikIs.  It  is  believed  that  Sir  Fmiicii  Uruke 
•filtered  the  "Golden  Gal«"  or  San  FrniiciBCO 
Say,  aud  that  near  its  ahures  the  cureiiiou;  of 
liin  curuuatiou  took  place. 

Diaper,  John  Wiluam,  H.D.,  LL.D.,  scien- 
'tisr,  was  born  at  St.  Hdeii'H,  uear  Liver|ii>ul, 
Eng.,  May  5,  1611,  and  was  educated  in  acieii- 
lilic  stiidies  at  the  UiiiverHity  nf  London.  He 
vauie  to  America  in   ISSi,  and  coulinueil   his 


meilical  and  chemical  Htuilies  in  the  University 
of  Pennavlvanio,  where  Le  took  tlie  degree  of 
M.D.  He  became  (1836-;I9)  proftKsnr  of  cbetu- 
iatrv,  natural  philosuiiiiy,  and  physiology  in 
HainpdeD-Sidney  College,  Virgiuin.  Since  18S9 
Dr,  Draper  has  been  connected,  as  profeeaor, 
with  the  University  of  tile  City  of  New  York,  and 
aided  in  earabliahing  the  Uuivenily  Medical  Col- 
lege, of  which  ho  was  appointed  (Iftll)  profeasor 
of  chemistry.  In  ItKO  physiology  was  added  to 
the  chair  of  cheniiitlry.  Since  tliat  year  be  has 
been  preeident  of  the  medical  faculty  of  the  in- 
stitution, And  in  1S74  he  was  also  preBidciit  of 
the  scientific  department  of  the  university.  Dr. 
Draper  is  one  of  the  most  patient,  carcfnl,  aud 
aeate  of  scientific  invest! gators.  Hia  tndnslry 
in  experimental  rcscarchea  is  mnrvelhins,  and 
bis  pnblications  on  scientific  subjects  are  vo- 
Inminons.  He  has  contribnted  iniich  to  other 
departments  of  learning.  Mis  Hutorg  of  the  In- 
Ulleeliial  Dertl^mmt  of  Europe  ap\M:arei\iii  l('fi2; 
his  ThoHgkb  oh  Uie  Future  Ciril  Polkg  ofdmenra, 
in  1865;  auAh'iH ltitt<»yof  the AmeriainCMl War, 
in  three  volumes,  apiwared  between  IB67  anil 
1H70.  To  Dr.  Draper  are  dae  many  finidameutal 
facts  concerning  the  phenomena  of  the  spec- 
tnim — of  light  and  hent.  Among  his  Inter  pro- 
ductions are  re|>orts  of  experimental  exaniina- 
tiona  of  the  distribution  of  lieat  and  of  chemical 
force  in  the  si>ectrnin.  Dr.  Draper's  rei^arches 
i>iat«rially  aided  in  perfecliiig  Dagnerre's  great 
discovery.  In  1ST6  the  Rimiford  gold  medal 
(see  CoKKt  Ramfari)  was  bestowed  upon  Dr. 
Diaper  by  the  American  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  his  researches  in  radiant  energy. 

SnijtOit,CBARQB0F Judge.  Thefirstchnrge 
to  the  grand  jury  at  Camden,  S.  C,  in  1774, 
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by  Jadge  William  H.  Drayton,  is  conspicnoDS 
iu  American  history.  "  In  order  to  s(imalat« 
yonr  exeriiotis  in  favor  of  your  civil  liberties, 
which  protect  your  religious  rights,"  he  said, 
"instead  of  disco nrsing  to  you  on  the  laws  of 
other  states  and  comparing  them  to  our  own, 
allow  me  to  tell  yon  what  yonr  civil  liberties  are, 
aud  to  charge  yon,  which  1  do  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  to  hold  them  dearer  than  your  lives — a 
lesson  and  charge  at  all  times  proper  from  a 
Judge,  but  particularly  so  at  this  crisis,  when 
America  is  in  one  general  and  grievous  iHimnio- 
tioii  touching  this  truly  important  point."  The 
judge  then  discoursed  on  tlie  origin  of  the  col- 
ony, the  nature  of  the  constitntion,  and  their 
civil  rights  under  it,  and  concluded  by  saying 
that  some  might  think  his  charge  inconsistent 
with  bis  dnty  to  the  king  who  had  just  placed 
him  on  the  bench;  "but,  for  my  part,"  be  said, 
"in  niy  judicial  character  I  know  no  master  but 
the  law.  I  am  a  servant,  not  to  the  king,  but 
to  the  constitution ;  and,  in  my  estimation,  I 
shall  best  discharge  my  dnty  as  a  good  servant 
to  the  king  and  a  trusty  officer  under  the  con- 
stitution when  I  boldly  declare  the  taws  to  tbx 
people  and  instruct  them  in  their  civil  rights." 
This  charge,  scattered  brondciist  by  the  press, 
had  a  powerful  influence  in  the  colonies,  and. 
with  other  patriotic  acts,  cost  Ju<lge  Drayton 
his  office,  for  he  was  soon  suspended. 

DraTton,  William  Hrsby,  was  bom  in  South 
Carolina,  September,  1742;  died  in  Philadelpliin, 
Sept.  3, 1779.  He  was  educated  in  Kiiglund,  ami 
on  liis  retnni  hn  became  a  political  Mriicr.  In 
1771  he  was  appointed  privy-coiiiicillor  for  the 


province  of  South  Carolina,  but  ho  noon  espoused 
the  cause  of  tlie  patri<it8  and  pliitesletl  against 
the  proceedings  of  his  colleagues.  In  1774  he 
otldressed  a  ]>nmpblet  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, in  which  he  stated  the  grievances  of  the 
Americans,  and  drew  np  a  bill  of  rights,  and 
HiibBtniitinlly  marked  out  the  lino  of  conduct 
adopted  by  the  Congress.  He  whs  appointed  a 
Judge  in  1774,  hut  was  suspended  from  the  of- 
ticu  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Safely  at  Charleston.  In  1775  he  was 
president  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  South 
Carolina.     Id  1776  he  became  chief-justice  of 
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tlie  stftt« ;  and  hie  piil)liah«d  cliargo  tn  n  groiiil 
Jury  ill  April,  that  yeur,  diH[i1iiyeil  grcnt  wiimIdiii 
aiid  energy,  and  was  widi-ly  circiilalHil  mid  ntl- 
itiirud.  Mr.  Drayton  vraa  rhiuuiii  pTPHJdttnt,  or 
OuviTiior,  of  Suiitli  Carolina  in  1T7T,  and  iu 
1778-79  uag  a  member  of  Ilio  Coiitiitcntal  Con- 
jjriMW.  Ho  wii)to  a  liistury  uf  Iho  Uvvuliitton  ti> 
tlio  outl  uf  tlio  ypar  lT!r<,  wliicb  naa  imbliuhcd 
by  hit)  Min  in  ItfJl. 

Dred  Scott  Case,  Tub.  At  about  the  time 
tliut  Mr.  Uncbuiian  boi-iiino  rresidont-cluct  of 
the  R«]inb]iu  a  vnms  uf  iiiiich  uioincnl  was  nd- 
Jiuliviited  by  tliu  Ciiiiiiviiie  Cuurt  of  tlie  iruitocl 
Status.  A  iietcro  dudimI  Drud  Sciitt  had  bvuii 
tlie  hIuvo  of  a  United  8lat«H  army  utHcer  living 
ill  Miwonri.  tlu  wait  tak«ii  by  liin  niBHttrr  to  * 
military  iHMt  in  lllinojn,  tu  wliich  the  latter  hn<\ 
been  orders*)  iii  the  year  ISM.  Tlu.-ru  Scott 
oiarriod  tin  foiualo  aluve  of  auolWr  uHiurr, 
with  tho  eontiont  of  tlifir  rt>ii]H>clive  maHtci'H. 
They  had  tn-o  vhildrt-n  burn  in  that  free-labor 
t*>nitiivy.  The  luothvv  whh  bought  by  Iho  mus- 
ter of  Seott,  and  {mn?utH  and  childmi  iveri'  laki^ii  I 
by  that  tifUrer  b>t(;k  to  Miwtoiiri  and  Ihci-o  Kold.  I 
Hcutt  wied  tot  Ilia  ftxwloni  on  Iho  [dea  of  liin  in- 1 
voluntary  rcHidenoc  in  u  fnv-lalHii-  territory  sml ! 
atato  for  wvpral  yeai'w.  Ttie  i-iuw  vvbm  trii-d  in 
the  uirenit  raart<  of  St.  I^Kiin,  and  the  drciHion 
was  in  Srott'ii  favor.  The  Sniin-nw  C<inrt  of 
the  Hlnle  reviTiutd  the  ileei>iiiii.  and  the  eaw 
wiw  earried  to  the  l^ii|>renie  Cmirt  uf  (he  Cniliil 
Slaten. Chief-Justico  Roger  K.  I'liiii'V  |ire>>ii1ing. 
The  cliief-lHHtiee  and  a  iiiiijority  of  tile  ronrl 
were  f^it^iulH  of  the  wluve  »yHteiii,  and  (heir  de- 
cinloii,  wliiidi.  for  prudentiiil  iviishiih,  \vn>i  with- 
held nntil  alli-r  the  I'rivideiitiul  tOef^tion  in  the 
full  of  IrtHi.  wim  against  Si-ott.  Tlio  dii.-l-jns- 
tico  dccliin-d  that  any  |>eraoii  "  Mliuse  iinoi-x tin's 
wen?  ini|Mirti'il  into  thin  country  anil  hold  an 
AlavoH'Miiid  no  right  to  mio  in  a  ounit  in  Iho 
tlnitod  Klalot;  in  othor  wonln,  he  denied  tho 
right  of  cilizonnhip  lo  any  [K'rtwin  who  hud  In'i^n 
a  nlave  or  waH  a  deiK'onihint  of  a  nlavo.  The 
ehiof-JiiKtire,  with  the  Kaiit'lioii  of  a  m>Oorlty  of 
the  cotivl,  further  dei'liiiif I  that  Iho  fl'ainerH  and 
Miii|iorlerH  of  Iho  l)i'('laruliuii  of  Aiiieriean  Indi!- 
lieiideiioo  did  not  itii'lnde  the  iiogro  race  in  our 
oonntry  in  lhi> great  prod auiat ion  that "«/( men 
are  on-atiil  oipial ;"  tliat  the  patriotN  of  Ihi^  Kov- 
olnlioii  and  tlteir  jirogoiiitora  "  for  iiioni  than  a 
eentnry  brforo"  rognnleil  the  iio^cro  raoe  ax  mi 
far  inferior  that  thoy  had  no  i-igth  n-Aii-A  tht 
trhitr  auiH  tnci  Imund  to  rmprrt,  and  thai  tlii>y 
wore  never  Hpoken  of  except  an  priiiH-rty.  He 
ahio  <loeIare<l  that  tlio  fiiinn'm  of  thi<  Nutional 
Const  it  II I  ion  held  the  aaino  viowh.  llie  clilef- 
Jnxllni  went  further  in  hin  exlra-jiidieiiil  iloohi- 
railonH,  xaytng  that  the  Miimniri  Comiiroinia^ 
(nhieh  dee),  and  all  other  arts  n-Kt rioting  hIuv- 
ery.were  iineonalitni  tonal,  and  that  iioitliorl.'on- 
gii'KH  nor  looal  logiitliitiiroH  had  nny  niilhority 
for  rohlrioling  the  i<iiread  over  the  whole  Inien 
of  tho  inNtitntiim  of  slavery.  Tliu  dinninnnt 
party  nxHninoil  that  the  di-oiiiion  waK  linnl — that 
Hiavory  wnH  a  inilional  iiiMtltnlion,  having  the 
right  to  oxiNt  anywhere  in  the  riii<ni.  and  ihitt 
the  IhuinI  of  n  (iooi^ia  ]Hililioian  that  lie  hIiouUI 
yefeuLiut  hia  sluves  on  Bnnki'r*H  Hill"  might 


lie  legally  carried  ont.  President  Btiehaiiaii, 
who  had  been  iufurmcd  of  thiit  decision  liefoR  ' 
ita  promulgation,  foroHhadowetl  hiit  course  in  the 
ninttor  in  his  iimiignral  address  (March  4,  IKH), 
in  whioh  lie  npoke  of  the  iiieasnrf  as  one  whieh 
would  "speedily  and  Unally"  settle  the  hinvory 
<|neH(ion  ;  and  lie  aniiotlticed  hi«  det*nni nation 
to  rheerfnlly  snbmil  to  it.  The  deciNion.  or 
opinion,  wan  promnlgated  Uoicb  6, 1857.  (.See 
j/aifA  uf  I'HbUe  Sentimeiit.) 

DFewiy"*  Bl-oB,  CoMUnnORR  Roik:kr<)  at. 
When  Hiiger  fled  fmin  Norfolk  (nee  Xor/olk, 
CaplHrv  of)  the  t^onfeilerate  Motilla  went  up  tlio 
JanioH  Kiver,  pursued  by  Nntintial  gnnlMiats  un- 
der CommiHlore  Kndgi-ni,  whose  flag-ship  wan 
llie  fin/rnii,  the  niniid-top  of  whloh  was  iroii- 
elad,  Bi>  OH  to  make  it  a  safe  lookout.     The  put- 


Hern  met  with  no  oliHtmotiona  nntil  thev  ap- 
roiii-lii'd  nrewrv's  Itlnlf.  a  1>ank  on  the  right 
lilo  of  the  Jimios,  iioaMv  two  hniKlrod  fo<'t  in 
oighl,  abiint  eight  niiloH  behiw  Kiolimond.  lie- 
iw  this  point  wore  two  rows  of  olwtn: 
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mid  the  shoreB  were  liiieii  with  Til)i'-)iil!>  MlloiL 
with  Hliar|>shooten<.  Tlie  (lalrna  anchored  with- 
in six  hiindreil  yartls  of  tlie  bnltery,  and  oiieiied 
■!)«  uinni  it  on  the  morning  of  May  Ifi.  A  Hliar|> 
light  woa  ke])t  np  nntil  after  eleven  oVIiH-k, 
when  the  a  in  munition  of  tlie  (ialrna  va»  nearly 
oxjH'odeii,  and  the  flotilla  witlHliew.  R<HtgFr» 
hwt  in  the  attaek  twenly-scven  men  anil  iw 
liH)-iiound  nlle<l  raniion,  wliieli  hnrxt  on  biKinl 
the  gnnlioat  Xaiigiilaft,  disnldiug  Ikt.  Tln- 
■  'rate  loHN  in  the  battery  was  ten.     Itud- 
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ingiielH-oiii  1771;  dinl  in  r^mdmi,<.)ct.  lt>.lH>l. 
He  entered  Die  Itritixh  army  in  17811;  serveil  iia 
Holland  and  Egypt;  and  in  1^11  waa  maile  lien' 
tenant-general.    In  tifVA  lie  won  M-ennd  in  rom- 
maiid  to  Sir  (ieorge  FrovoHt ;  ptaniied  the  r.ijil  - 
lire  of  Fort.  Xiagum  in  Deei'inlKT  of  that  vear ; 
took  tlH>  villagi-a  of  llliiek  R<M'k  and  Bnifalo  : 
caplnnut  Oswego  in  May,IMl4;  and  was  In  eliief 
ootninand  of  the  Itritiah  foreoa  at  the  liultle  uf 
[.iiiiity'n  Ijine  (which  see)  in  July,     lu  Angiial 
ho  wiM  ii'piilHoiI  at  Fort  Erie,  with  heavy  liw. 
anil  was  Noverely  wounded.     He  ancceedod  Pri^ 
vo»t  in  1IJI4,  and  relumed  to  England  iu  M1& 
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The  next  year  he  received  the  gnnd  crou  of 
tbeBftih. 

Dwuie^  Jakes,  was  bom  io  Now  York  city, 
Feb.  6, 1733;  died  at  DusneBburg,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1, 
1797.  He  inherited  »  large  estate  at  the  site  nf 
Diianeabtirg,  nhioh  he  began  to  Hettle  in  1765. 
In  175tthe  married  s  daughter  of  Colonel  Robert 
l.iviDgetoD.  He  becauie  ao  active  patriot  in  the 
KevobitioD ;  wa«  a  membeT  of  the  First  Conti- 
nental CiiiigreM  (1774);  iil»o  iu  Congreu  from 
nao  to  1784;  wan  in  the  Froviuciul  Conveutiun 
»f  Kew  York  iu  1776-77;  aiL<l  was  on  th»  com- 
mittee to  draft  the  tin>t  coiigtitntiuD  of  that 
Btat«.  He  retnmed  to  New  Yorli  city  in  1783, 
nfter  the  evacuation,  sud  wan  tlie  first  mayor  of 
that  city  after  the  Revolnlion.  In  1783-84  he 
was  a  niemlwr  of  thu  Council  and  State  Sena- 
tor, and  in  178S  was  a  meinl>er  of  the  conven- 
tion of  New  York  that  adopted  the  National 
ConitJtutiun.  From  1789  to  1794  Mr.  Unane 
wan  United  SlBlee  Dietrict  Judge. 

Doane'a  Frapoaltloii.  Late  in  May,  177r), 
Jamea  Daane,  a  delegate  from  New  York  iti  the 
Continental  CongresH,  moved,  in  Committee  of 
the  Wliole,  the  "  opening  of  Degotiatioua  in  or- 
der to  accommodate  the  nnhaii|\v  divpntes  snb- 
einting  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies, 
and  that  this  he  made  a  part  of  the  [second] 
|ietitioD  to  the  king"  prepared  by  John  Jay.  It 
was  a  dangeruns  proposal  at  that  time,  as  it 
was  cslcnlnled  to  cool  tlic  ard<ir  of  resistance 
which  then  animated  the  people.  Dnano  was 
aslAUcb  patriot,  bnt  wasani^ionH  for  pence,  if  it 
contd  be  procured  with  honor  and  for  the  good 
of  his  c<inntry. 

DnclUl  Jacob,  D.D.,  was  btim  in  Philadel- 
phia iu  1739;  died  there,  J:ui.3. 179H.  Educated 
at  tlie  University  of  Pvunsylvunia.  lie  became 
an  eloqnent  Epiitcnpnitan.  A  di-wendaiiC  of  a 
Unguenot,  he  uattintlly  loved  fitKnlum.     Assist- 


ant minister  nf  Christ  Church.  Philadelphia,  he 
wa*  invited  by  the  Continentnl  Contp^ss  of  1774 
to  open  their  pnweeiliiigs  witli  prnyer,  and  re- 
ceived thfir  public  thanks.  In  177.'>  be  became 
rector  of  Christ  Chnrch,  and  esponseil  the  pa- 
triot  cause.  Of  a  timid  ust  ure,  Duchii,  when  the 
firitiob  took  iioseession  of  Philadelphia  (1777), 
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alarmed  fa;  the  gloom;  outlook,  forsook  thti 
Americans,  and,  iu  a  letter  to  Washington,  urged 
him  to  do  likewise.  This  letter  was  transmit- 
ted to  Congress,  and  Dncli6  lied  to  England, 
ivhens  be  becauie  a  popular  preacher.  His  es- 
tate was  coutiHcatpd,  and  be  was  bauiHheil  as  u 
traitor.  In  1790  Dncb6  returned  to  Pliilailcl- 
pbia,  and  bis  sins  were  forgiven  bim. 

DnoUng  -  atooL  The  English  colonies  iu 
Ainuiica  continued  for  a  long  lime  the  uiauuera 
and  ciistonis  of  their  native  land :  nmoug  others, 
that  of  the  use  of  the  duckiug-stool  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  inveterate  scolding  women.  Bishop 
Meade,  io  Old  Clmrcha,  J/JNiiifen,  and  Fawiilia  in 
Rr^aia,  says,  "  If  a  woman  was  convicted  of 
slander,  her  husband  was  made  to  pay  five  hun- 
dre<1'Weight  of  tobacco;"  but  the  law  proving 
insufficient,  the  penalty  was  changed  to  duck- 
ing. Places  for  ducking  were  prepared  at  conrt- 
honses.  An  instance  is  mentioned  of  a  woman 
who  was  onlered  to  be  ducki-d  tliroe  time*  from 
a  vessel  lying  in  the  James  Kiver.  The  wonian 
was  tied  to  a  chair  at  the  longer  end  of  a  lever, 
controlled  at  the  ahortttr  end  by  men  with  a 
rope.  The  stool  being  planted  fli  inly,  the  wom- 
an was  raised  on  the  lever,  and  then  lowered  so 
as  to  be  plunged  under  the  water. 

Dudl«7,  Joseph,  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
was  bom  at  Roxbury,  July  23, 1647 ;  died  there, 
April  2, 1720.  Graduated  at  Harvard  in  1665. 
He  preparml  for  the  minintry,  but,  preferring 
{HiliticB,  he  becauie  a  representative  in  the  Geii- 
oral  Court  ami  a  magistrate.  From  1677  to 
1681  he  was  one  of  thu  coiimiissioueis  for  the 
united  colonies  of  New  England.  He  was  iu 
the  buttle  with  the  Narragansets  in  1675,  and 
was  one  of  the  commissio Mel's  who  dictated  the 
tovuis  of  a  treaty  with  that  tiibe.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1685.  King  James  ciitnmisKiimed  him  Presi- 
dent of  New  England,  nnd  in  1687  he  was  niiide 
chief-JuHlice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Dudley 
was  sent  to  England  with  Andros  in  1689,  and 
the  next  year  was  madi-  ehief-Jiistice  of  New 
York.  He  went  to  England  in  lfl9:(,  and  was 
deputy-governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  en- 
tered Parliament  in  1701,  and  from  1702  to  1715 
he  was  cajitnin -general  and  governor  of  Klnssa- 
I'linsetts.     Then  he  retired  to  his  ijuiet  home  at 

Dndley,  Thomas,  Governor  of  Massnchnsetts 
iu  1634,  aud  also  in  I&IO,  1645,  and  16:>0.  He 
was  horn  in  Nortbempton,  I'nglnnd,  in  l.')76; 
dietl  at  Roxbnry,  Mam.,  July  31.165:).  He  wae 
an  officer  of  (jueen  Elizabeth,  serving  in  Hol- 
land ;  and  afterwards  he  l)ecanie  a  Puritan,  and 
retrieved  the  fortunes  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  by 
a  faithful  care  of  his  estnte  an  his  steward.  He 
came  to  Boston  iu  16X1,  as  deputy -govemor, 
with  his  SOI  I -in -law,  Simon  Bradslreet.nnd  held 
the  oflice  ten  years.  He  wns  apiMiiuIcd  inajov- 
geuerul  of  the  colony  In  1644. 

Dudley's  Defeat.  ( See  Fort  ildgi  and  itt 
7)e/m<*.) 

Dner,  William,  was  liom  in  England.  March 
18,1747;  di«l  May  7. 1799.  In  1767  he  wns  aid 
to  Lord  Clivu  iu  India.    He  cumu  to  Aiuericu, 
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and  in  1768  lio  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  I 
Washiii^tou  Conntj',  N.  Y. ;  became  colonel  of 
the  militia,  jnd^e  of  the  connty  conrt,  member 
of  the  New  York  Provincial  Congress,  and  of 
the  ('omniittee  of  Safety,  lie  was  one  of  the 
committee  that  drafted  the  tirst  coustitntion 
of  the  State  of  New  York  (1777),  and  was  a 
delegate  in  (Congress  in  1777-78 ;  and  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Treasnry  Board  nutil  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  tinance  department  nnder  the 
Natioinil  Constitntion.  lie  was  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  under  Hamiltcm  until 
17iM).  Colonel  Dner  mamed  (1779)  Catharine, 
daughter  of  Lord  Stirling. 

Dug  Springa,  Bati  lk  at  ( 1861 ).  (teneral 
Lyon  wjis  eighty  miles  from  Springfiehl  when 
he  heard  of  the  perils  of  Sigel  after  the  fight  at 
(yarthage  (which  see).  He  ]mshed  on  to  the 
relief  of  the  latter,  and  on  July  13  he  and  Sigel 
joined  their  forces,  when  the  general  took  the 
<rhief  command.  The  comhim^d  armies  nnm- 
iM^red,  at  that  time,  about  six  thousand  men, 
horse  and  foot,  with  eighteen  ])ieees  of  artillery. 
There  Lyon  remained  in  a  defensive  attitude 
for  some  tinn*,  waiting  for  reinforcements  which 
had  been  called  for,  but  which  did  not  come. 
The  Confederates  ha<l  been  largely  reinforced  ; 
and  at  the  close  of  July  Lytm  was  informed 
that  they  were  nnirching  upon  Springtield  in 
two  colunnis — twenty  thousand — under  the  re- 
s]H'ctive  counnands  of  (lenerals  Price,  McCnl- 
loch  ( of  Texas ),  Pearce,  McBride,  an«l  Kains. 
Lyon  went  out  to  meet  them  with  about  six 
thousand  men,  foot  and  horse,  and  eighteen  can- 
nons, leaving  a  small  force  U^  guard  Springtield. 
At  Dug  S[>rings,  nineteen  miles  southwest  of 
S[»ringHehl,  in  a  broken,  oblong  valley,  they  en- 
countered a  large  Confederate  force  under  Gen- 
eral Kains.  \Vhih;  the  National  vanguard  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  under  St«!ele  and  Stanley, 
were  lea<ling,  they  w(?re  un<'xpectedly  atta(;ked 
by  ('onfederate  infantry  who  su<ldenly  emerged 
from  the  woods.  A  sudd«*n  charge  of  tweiity- 
tive  of  Stanley's  horsemen  sealtered  theC.'onfed- 
eratr's  in  every  direction.  The  charge  was  fear- 
ful, and  tiie  slaughter  was  dreadful.  "  Are  these 
men  or  devils,  they  light  so  f"  asked  some  of  the 
wounded,  (.'onfederate  cavalry  now  apiH'are<l 
emerging  from  the  woods,  when  st>nie  ol'  Lvon's 
eanntuis,  managed  by  (.'aptain  Totten,  threw 
shells  thai  frightened  the  horses,  an<l  the  Con- 
federates were  s«'attered.  They  then  withdrew, 
leaving  the  valley  in  possession  of  the  Nation- 
als. Lyon's  loss  was  eight  men  kilh'd  and  thir- 
ty woumled  ;  that  of  Kains  wjis  about  forty 
killed  and  as  many  wounded. 

Duke  of  York's  Patent.  This  grant,  given 
by  King  Charles  II.  to  his  brotluT  James,  in- 
eluded  all  the  country  between  the  Hudson  and 
Connecticut  rivers,  which  was  also  covered  by 
the  (-barter  of  Connecticut,  and  in  many  places, 
especially  near  the  Sound,  was  wttled  by  the 
Knglish  Puritans.  This  grant  pn»duced  alarm, 
and  connnissioners  were  appointed  on  both  sides 
to  consider  the  matter.    (See  Duken  CharUr.) 

Duke's  Charter,  TiiR.  On  the  l^th  of  March, 
1664  (O.  S.;,  King  Chiirleci  II.  granted  to  his 


brother  James,  Duke  <  f  York  and  Albany,  nnder 
a  patent  bearing  the  royal  seal,  a  territory  in 
America  which  included  all  the  lands  and  rtvem 
from  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  Kiver  to 
the  east  side  of  the  Delaware  River.  ItA  inland 
boundary  was  a  line  from  the  head  of  the  Con- 
necticut Kiver  to  the  source  of  the  Hudson, 
thence  to  the  head  of  the  Mohawk  branch  of  the 
Hudson,  and  thence  to  the  eastof  Delaware  Hay. 
It  also  embraced  Long  Island  and  the  ailjncent 
islands,  including  Martlia*s  Vineyard  and  Nan- 
tucket ;  also  the  **  teriitory  of  IVniaqnid,"  in 
Maine.  This  granted  tiTritory  enibniet*d  all  of 
New  Netherland  and  a  part  of  Conn4>eticnr» 
which  had  been  aflirmed  to  other  English  pro- 
imetors  by  the  charter  of  1662.  (See  n'iN/Aiio»p.> 
The  duke  (then  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England; 
<letached  four  ships  from  the  royal  navy,  bear- 
ing fimr  hundi-ed  and  fifty  regular  troo|iH,  fi»r 
the  service  of  taking  possession  of  his  domain. 
Cohmel  Kichard  Nicolls  commanded  the  exfie* 
dition.  Stuyvesiint  was  compelle4l  to  surren- 
der (see  Stuyre«ant)j  and  the  name  of  the  terri- 
tory wjis  changed  to  New  York.  Very  ho<ui  coiu- 
missioners  appointed  by  the  goveniuients  of 
New  York  and  Connecticut  to  confer  about  the 
boundary  between  the  two  colonies  agi-ewl, 
for  the  Mike  of  peace  and  good-fellowship,  that 
the  temtory  of  New  York  should  not  extend 
farther  eastward  than  along  a  line  twenty  uiiI<*H 
from  the  Hudson  Kiver,  and  that  n^mains  iIm^ 
boundary  to  this  day.  In  1073  the  Dutch  (part- 
j  ly  through  treachery,  it  is  believed)  again  be- 
came poss<*sKors  of  New  York,  but  the  f<dIowing 
year  it  was  returned  to  England  by  treaty.  It 
was  decided  that  these  fuditical  changes  had 
cancelled  the  Duke  of  YorVs  title  to  the  do- 
nuiin,  and  a  new  <me,  with  boundaries  detiutnl  as 
in  the  tirst  grant,  was  issued  (June  ^,lt)74),  but 
the  line  agreed  upon  —  twenty  miles  eastwai-d 
of  the  Hudson  —  was  fixed  upon  as  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  I'roviuce  of  New  York. 

Duke's  County.  In  the  grant  of  New  Neth- 
erland by  Charles  II.  to  his  brother  James,  Duke 
of  York  (1(504),  Long  Island,  Nantucket,  Martha's 
Vineyard,  and  the  Elizabeth  Islands  (see  (icw- 
noUl)  wert^  included,  they  having  been  pur- 
'.  chased  of  Henry,  grandson  of  William,  Earl  of 
Stirling,  and  previously  assigned  to  the  duke. 
In  U>^'.\,  when  the  Province  of  New  York  was 
parcelle<l  into  counties,  these  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts  were  constituted  a  shii« 
by  the  name  of  Duke's  Connty.  By  the  authori- 
ty of  William  and  Mary  this  county  was  taken 
from  New  York  and  annexed  to  Massachusetts. 

Duke's  Laws,  The.  In  1665,  a  meeting  was 
held  at  Hempstead,  L.  I.  (Feb.  28),  at  which 
thirty-four  ilelegafes  assembled — two  rt»pre«iMit- 
atives  of  each  of  the  English  and  Dutch  towns 
on  I^ong  Island  and  two  in  Westchester.  Simie 
of  them  Inid  Iweii  members  of  Stuy vesant's  last 
(ieneral  Assembly  of  New  Netherland  the  jire- 
vious  year.  (See  Xew  yetheHattd.)  The  mei>f- 
ing  had  been  called  by  Governor  Nicolls  to  "set- 
tle good  and  known  laws"  in  their  g«)veniment 
for  the  future  and  receive  their  *•  best  advice 
and  information."    The  governor  laid  before  the 
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detof^tM  kbody  of fenei«l  Una,  which  hod  been 
duudy  oumpilod  ttota  utatutea  then  iu  furce  in 
Hew  Englaod,  with  more  toleraliou  iu  mnttera 
of  religiou.  The  delegates  were  uot  satiaflet) 
with  many  of  them,  and  sevei'al  auieiidmenU 
were  made;  bnt  when  they  aaked  tu  be  al~ 
lowed  to  choose  theii  own  magistrateB,  the  gov~ 
nnior  exhibited  instntctions  from  the  Duke  of 
York,  his  master,  wherein  the  choice  of  "offlcera 
of  Justice  was  aoiely  to  t>e  made  by  the  gov- 
ernor;" and  he  told  them  decideill;  that  if  they 
would  have  a  gtvater  share  in  the  government 
than  he  conld  give  them,  they  mu»t  go  to  the 
king  fur  <t.  The  delegates  found  that  tliej 
were  Dot  {jopnlar  representatives  to  make  Ihwb. 
bat  were  mere  agents  to  acce|it  those  already 
prepared  fur  them.  They  had  merely  ex- 
efaanged  the  despntinm  of  Stnyvesaiit  fur  Eng- 
lish deap<itUm.  (See  SlugremHl.)  The  New 
York  code  adopted  by  tliat  mt'eting  wa«  ar- 
ranged in  aliiliabetical  imler  uf  anljjecla  aud 
pnUUhed,  and  ia  generally  known  as  the  Dako'a 

Dmdapt  William,  waa  a  painter,  dramatist,, 
theatrical  niaiixger,  and  bintviinn.  He  waa 
bom  at  Perth  Amboy,N.  J.,Fel>.  1»,  176G;  died 
in  New  York  city,  Sept.  HH,  1639.  His  father, 
being  a  loyalist,  went  to  New  York  city  iu  1777, 
where  William  began  to  [luint'.  He  niiide  a  por- 
trait of  Woahington  at  BockyHill,N.  J.,in  1783 
The  next  year  he  went  to  England  and  received 
inalrnctions  from  Benjamin  West.  He  became 
sii  act(>r  for  a  abort  time,  aud  in  179G  waa  one  of 
tbe  inanagera  of  the  John  Street  TIteatre,  New 
Tork.  He  took  the  Park  Theatre  in  ITUH.  From 
1814  to  1816  he  was  paymaalor-gonetal  of  the 
New  York  State  militia.  He  beg^n  n,  aeriea  of 
paintings  in  1816.  In  1833  he  pubtiabed  a  i/ii- 
Uny  of  Ike  Jmaiean  Thealra,  and  in  1^34  a  Hit- 
tort  <tf  **«  ^tU  of  Dfign.  Hi»  lliatorg  of  A>w 
SidkerlaKd  and  the  Slate  of  Xtie  York  was  pnb- 
liahed  in  1^40.  Mr.  Dnnlup  was  one  of  tbe  I 
founders  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 

Dumnore  and  Patrick  Henry.  The  bold 
movements  in  tbe  Virgiuia  Convention  (March, 
177&)  excited  tbe  oRlcial  nmlh  of  Governor 
Dnnmore,  who  atormed  in  proclamaliona;  and 
to  frighten  the  Vii^niana  (or,  probably,  with 
m  more  miaehievous  intent),  bu  cnnited  n  rumor 
lo  be  circulated  that  lie  intended  to  excite  an 
loanrrectioD  among  tbe  slaves.  Finally,  late 
In  April,  be  caused  marines  to  come  aecrelly 
at  nigbt  from  tbe  Foireg,  a  sli>np-of-war  in  tbe 
York  River, and  carry  to  her  the  powder  in  the 
old  magazine  at  Williamsburg.  Tbe  movement 
was  discovered.  Tbe  minule-meu  assembled  at 
dawn,  and  were  wiih  difficulty  restrained  from 
seizing  tbe  governor.  The  assembled  people 
•eut  a  respectful  remonstrance  to  Dnnmore, 
eoinpiaining  of  the  act  as  specially  cruel  at 
that  time,  when  a  servile  iiianrrection  wan  ap- 
preliended.  The  governor  replied  evasively,  and 
the  people  demaniled  tbe  return  of  tbe  powder. 
When  Patrick  Henry  beani  of  the  art,  he  gath< 
tmi  a  eorpe  of  volunteers  and  marched  towards 
tb«  capital.  Tbe  frightened  governor  sent  a  I 
dapoUtiun  to  meet  him.    Cue  of  them  was  the , 


receiver-general  of  the  province.  They  met 
sixteen  milee  from  Williamsburg,  where  tbe 
matter  was  compromised  by  the  rteeiver-geu- 
ei'al  paying  the  full  value  of  tbe  pun  der.  Hcury 


sent  the  money  to  tbe  pnblic  treasury  and  re- 
turned borne. 

Dwunora  oaptnisa  a  printdng-offlce.  John 
Holt,  a  Whig,  published  a  newspaper  ut  Norfolk, 
Vo.,  at  the  time  when  Britiah  vewela,  with  Gov- 
enior  Duumore,  appeared  before  that  town. 
Dnnmore,  offended  with  Holt  for  "  favoring  se- 
dition and  relwUion,"  sent  a  small  armed  party 
ashore  to  seize  the  printing-oftice.  They  met 
with  no  resistance,  and  the  press  and  other  print- 
ing niateriala  were  carried  on  board  tbe  man-of- 
wur  Fames,  with  two  printera,  and  there  used  in 
pnbliabiiig  a  gazelte  that  favored  tbe  royal  side. 
Dnnmore  (John  Murray),  ForRTU  Kaxl  or. 
Governor  of  Virginia  (1771-75),  wua  born  In 
1732;  died  ot  Kamsgate,  Eng.,  Moy,  1809.  lie 
was  a  Scotch  imblemun,  descended  in  tbe  femi- 
the  house  of  Stuart.  He  was 
made  governor  of 
New  York  in  Jann- 
ar>-,1770.andofVir- 
ginia  July,  1771,  ar- 
riving there  earlv  in 
1772.  AVhen  llie  Vir- 
ginia Aaeeniblv  rec- 
ommenil<!d  a  com- 
mi  I  tee  of  correMpoiid  - 
euce  (Mnreh,  1773), 
he  immediately  dis- 


Ived   thei 


from  (hat  ti 
lie  lied  for  safety  on 
board  a  sbip-nf-war 
iu  tbe  York  River 
(.Inne  G,  1775),  he  was  in  conriniml  collision 
with  the  people.  He  spt  fire  Xn  onil  deatroved 
Norfolk,  Vii.,  oti  tbe  l»t  of  January,  1776,  having 
been  defeah^d  in  a  battle  at  tbe  Great  Bi'idge 
(Dec.  9.  1775)  ten  dnya  liefore.  In  an  engage- 
ment in  tbe  Chesapeake  (July  8)  he  wan  wound- 
eil,  and  scion  afterwards  returned  to  England. 
In  1786  Duumore  was  maile  governor  of  Ber- 

Donmore'a  Call,  Rrhponhr  to.     (See  7>kii- 
iKOre'i  WaT.)     When  Governor  Duumore  called 
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for  the  militia  of  tho  son th west  to  fight  the 
Ohio  IndiuuH,  the  settlers  iu  the  regiou  of  the 
Greenbrier,  New  River,  and  Holston  respond- 
ed clieertnlly.  The  Republicans  of  Watauga 
(which  see),  letl  by  Evan  Shelby,  about  lifty  in 
number,  with  James  Robertson  and  Valentine 
Sevier  as  subalterns,  left  home  in  August  and 
joined  the  camp  of  the  Virginians  on  the  Great 
Levels  of  the  Greenbrier,  at  (present)  Lewis- 
burg.  Then  these  militiamen  traversed  the 
pathless  mountains  with  their  pack-horses  and 
droves  of  cattle,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Kanawha  on  Oct.  G*.    (See  Point  Pleasant  Batik,) 

Dunmore's  Conspiracy.  John  Murray,  Earl 
of  Dunmore,  succeeded  Lord  Botetourt  as  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  in  1771,  but  did  not  arrive 
there  from  his  governoi-ship  of  New  York  until 
the  sunnner  of  1772.  lie  acte<l  independently  of 
the  people,  and  soon  there  was  a  f[uarrel  be- 
tween them.  In  1775,  fniding  the  i»eople  of  his 
colony  committed  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  he 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  bring  the  Indians  in 
hostile  Jin'ay  against  the  Virginia  frontier.  lie 
employed  Dr.  John  Connelly,  whom  he  had  com- 
missioned in  1774  to  lead  in  a  movement  for  sus- 
taining'tln^  claims  of  Virginia  to  the  whole  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  lived  at  Pittsburgh;  and  it  is  believed  that 
ho  suggested  to  Dunmore  the  plan  of  combining 
the  western  Indians  against  the  colonivsts.  Ife 
visited  (ieneral  Gage  at  Boston  early  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1775,  and  immediately  after  his  return 
to  Williamsburg  he  left  Dunm«»re  and  departed 
for  the  Ohio  country,  with  two  companions. 
They  were  stopped  near  Hagerstown  as  suspi- 
cious persons,  sent  back  to  Frederick,  and  there 
an  examination  of  Connelly's  jiapei-s  revealed 
the  whole  nefarious  plot.  He  bore  Dimmore's 
commission  of  colonel,  and  was  directed  to  raise 
a  regiment  in  the  western  country  and  Canada, 
the  rendezvous  to  be  at  Detroit,  where  hostili- 
ties against  the  white  people  might  be  more 
easily  fomented  annmg  the  Indians.  Thence  he 
was  to  march  in  the  spring,  enter  Virginia  with 
a  motley  force,  and  meet  Dunmore  at  Alexan- 
dria, on  the  Potomac,  who  would  be  there  with 
a  military  and  naval  force.  The  arn'st  of  Con- 
nelly frustrat<'d  the  design.  He  was  put  iu  jail 
and  his  pap<u-s  were  sent  to  the  Contin«*ntal 
Congress.  He  was  kept  a  prisoner  until  about 
the  end  of  the  war. 

Dunmore's  War.  A  war  with  Ohio  Indians 
in  1774  by  (Governor  Dunmore,  (►f  Virginia,  was 
so  called.  The  cold-blooded  murder  of  the  fam- 
ily of  L«>j;an,  an  eminent  Mingo  chief,  and  other 
atrociti(^s,  had  caused  fearful  retaliation  on  the 
part  of  the  barbarians.  While  Peiinsylvanians 
and  the  agents  of  the  Six  Nations  were  making 
efforts  for  i)eace,  Governor  Dunmore,  bent  on  war, 
called  for  volunteers,  and  four  hundred  of  these 
were  gathered  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  a  little 
below  Wheeling.  This  force  marched  against 
and  destroyed  (Aug.  7,  1774)  a  Shawnoese  town 
on  the  Mnskinirnm.  Thev  w«*re  followed  bv 
Dunmore,  with  one  thousand  five  hundred  Vir- 
ginians, who  pressed  forward  against  an  Indian 


village  on  the  Scioto,  while  Colonel  Andrew 
Lewis,  with  one  thousand  two  hundred  men,  en- 
countered a  force  of  Indians  at  Point  Pleaitant, 
at  the  mou^th  of  the  Great  Kanawha  River  (Oct. 
10),  where  a  bloody  battle  ensned.  The  lodians 
were  led  by  Logan,  Cornstalk,  and  other  braveft. 
The  Virginians  were  victorious,  but  lo8t  seventy 
men  killed  and  wounded.  Dunmore  was  charged 
with  inciting  the  Indian  war  and  arranging  the 
campaign  so  as  to  carry  out  his  political  plans. 
It  was  charged  that  he  arranged  the  expedition 
so  as  to  have  the  force  under  Lewis  annihilated 
by  the  barbarians,  and  tlierehy  weaken  the  phys- 
ical strength  and  break  down  the  spirits  of  the 
Virginians,  for  they  were  defying  royal  power. 
His  efibrts  afterwards  to  incite  a  servile  insur- 
rection in  Virginia  for  the  same  pnriiose  show 
that  he  was  capable  of  exercising  almost  any 
means  to  accomplish  his  ends.  The  Indians  in 
the  Ohio  country,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of 
Dunmore,  had  hastened  to  make  peace.  Logan 
refused  to  attend  the  conference  for  the  pnr|>ose, 
but  sent  a  speech  which  became  famous  in  his- 
tory. (See  Logan's  Speech.)  Dunmore's  officers 
in  that  ex]>edition,  having  heard  of  the  move- 
ments in  New  England,  and  of  tho  Continental 
Congress,  held  a  meeting  at  Fort  Gower  (month 
of  the  Hock  hocking  River),  and  after  compli- 
menting the  governor  and  declaring  their  alle- 
giance to  the  king,  resolved  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  colonists  by  every  means  iu  their 
power. 

Dnnmore's  "War  on  the  Virginians.  In  No- 
vember, 177;"),  Lord  Dunmore  proceeded  iu  tho 
war-ship  Fowey  to  Norfolk,  where  he  proclaime<l 
freedom  to  all  slaves  who  should  join  the  royal 
standard,  which  he  had  unfurled,  and  take  np 
arms  against  the  **  rebels."  He  declared  martial 
law  throughout  Virginia,  and  made  Norfolk  the 
rendezvous  tor  a  British  fleet.  He  sent  maraud- 
ing ])arties  on  the  shores  of  the  Elizabeth  and 
James  rivers  to  disti^ss  the  Whig  inhabitants. 
Being  repelled  with  spirit,  he  resolved  to  strike 
a  severe  blow  that  should  produce  teiTor.  He 
began  to  lay  waste  the  country  around.  The 
people  were  aroused  and  the  militia  were  rapid- 
ly gathering  for  the  defence  of  the  people,  when 
Dunmore,  becoming  alarmed,  constructed  bat- 
teries at  Norfolk,  armed  the  Tories  and  negroi»s, 
and  fortified  a  passage  over  the  Elizabeth  River, 
known  as  the  Great  Bridge,  a  point  where  he 
expected  the  militiamen  to  march  to  attack 
him.  Being  repulsed  in  a  battle  there  (Dec.  9, 
1775),  Dunmore  abandoned  his  intrenchmeutsat 
Norfolk  and  repaired  to  his  ships,  when,  men- 
aced by  famine  —  for  the  people  would  not  fur- 
nish supplies  —  and  annoyed  by  shots  from  some 
of  the  houses,  he  cannonaded  the  town  (Jan.  1, 
177())  and  sent  sailors  and  marines  ashore  to  set 
it  on  tire.  The  greater  ]>ortion  of  the  eom]iact 
part  of  the  city  was  burned  while  the  cannonaile 
was  kept  up.  After  committing  other  depreda- 
tions on  the  Virginia  coast,  he  lande<l  on  GwyiiV 
Island,  in  C-hesaiK^ake  Bay,  with  five  hundi^^l 
nu>ti,  black  and  white,  cast  up  some  intrench- 
nients,  and  built  a  stockade  fort.  Virginia  mili- 
tia, under  General  Andrew  Lewis,  attacked  and 
drove  him  from  the  island.    Burning  aeveral  of 
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his  veuels  that  were  agroand,  Danmore  Mailed 
awaj  witli  the  remaiaditr,  nith  a  large  amount 
of  booty,  aiuoug  which  were  abonl  one  thonsand 
tl&ves.  After  more  pliiDderitig  oil  tlie  ouaat  tlie 
VBuels  Ttere  dispersed,  souio  to  the  West  lodieB, 
some  to  the  Bermudaa  »iid  St.  AugDBCiue,  »iid 
Diiiimore  himself  proceeded  to  Juio  the  naval 
r>>rce  at  New  York,  Mid  auoa  afterwords  weot  to 
Etifilaiid. 

Dnponcean,  Petrr  Stepeien,  LL.D.,  philolo- 
giiir,  wiu  1h)I'II  ill  thelsleofRh^.Frauce,  Juue3, 
1760 :  died  in  Philadelphin,  April  2,  1844.  He 
went  til  Paris  in  1775,  where  he  became  aniinaint- 
«d  with  the  Barun  de  Stenbeii,  and  acconiiiauied 
bim  to  Americii  as  his  secretary.  He  was  t>rev- 
Mtfd  a  captain  (  February,  1778  ),  and  assisted 
Steuben  in  the  preparation  of  his  system  of  mil- 
itary tactics  for  the  use  of  the  United  States 
troops.  Prom  171^1  ta  1783  he  was  secretary  to 
Bohert  K.  Livingston,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Foreign  Offlce  of  tlie  Rcivemmeut;  and  then 
studying  law,  was  admitted  to  pravtice  in  17%, 
becoming  eminent  in  the  pmfeMiou  on  qnes- 
lions  of  civil  and  intvniiitiiiiial  law.  He  Hiinlly 
■levnt«d  himself  to  literatnre  atid  science,  and 
mule  many  valuable  rewarches  into  the  lau- 
gnage  and  lit*mtiire  of  the  Nnrth  Aninric;an  In- 
dimiB.  Ill  1U19  he  pnblmlie.1  a  Menioir  on  tie 
Slrueture  of  the  liidiaH  Laiignagtt.  When  Mveii- 
ty-eiglit  yearn  of  age  (1838)  he  pnbliiiheil  a  Dit- 
DerlatioH  on  the  Ckinae  Language;  also  a  trans- 
lation of  a  Daeription  of  Xew  Hiredeit.  In  1835 
the  French  Insliliite  awarded  him  a  prize  for  a 
diM)iiiiiitioii  on  the  Indiau  langnagea  of  Nortli 
America.  Mr.  Diipnnceau  opened  a  law  acade- 
my iu  Philadelphia  in  18iil,  and  wrote  several 
e«tays  on  the  subject  of  law. 

Dnpont;  Simukl  Francis,  was  boni  at  Ber- 
gen  Point,  N.  J.,  Sept.  27,  180:1;  die<l  iu  Phila- 
delphia. .Tune  23.  18SS.  He  entered  the  United 
States  Xikvy  as  inidshipmau  at  twelve  years  of 
age,  aud  became  coiuiuaudor  Oct.  3ti,  1842.     He 


aaw  much  active  service  on  the  Ciilifoniia  coast 
dnriiig  the  war  with  Mexico,  clearing  the  Gnlf 
of  California  of  Mexican  vessels.  He  was  raiseil 
to  captain  iu  li^ ;  and  in  October,  1861,  he 
pruceeded,  iu  command  of  the  South  Atlautio 


sqnadron,  to  capture  Port  Royal  Island,  on  the 
Soutli  Carolina  coadt,  tji  secure  u  central  harbor 
aud  depot  of  siipplies  on  the  Sontbem  shores. 
(See  Fort  Rogal.)  In  Jnly  Commodore  Dnpont 
was  ntaile  a  reur-adniiral  on  the  active  list,  and 
in  April,  1863,  he  commanded  tlie  fleet  which 
made  an  unsnccesafiil  efturt  to  luiptnre  Charles- 
ton. Admiral  Dnpont  assisted  in  organizing  the 
naval  school  at  Annapolis,  an<l  was  the  antlior 
of  a  highly  commended  re]>ort  on  the  use  of 
floating  batteries  for  coast  defence. 

Duportail,  Lkbroub,  chevalier,  a  French 
general,  who  came  to  America  daring  the  old 
war  for  independence,  and  was  appointed  hiig' 
adier-geucral  in  the  Continental  Army  in  No- 
vember, 1777,  and  major-general  November,  17lil. 
He  was  directiug-engiueer  at  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  in  the  fall  of  1781.  Returning  to  France, 
he  was  uanied  narickal-de-ixnnp ;  and  in  No- 
vember, 17tM),  was  made  minister  of  war.  In 
Decern  tier,  1791,  he  resigned ;  aud  when  engaged 
iu  military  service  in  Lorraine,  be  received  a 
warning  of  the  designs  of  the  Jacobins,  and 
sought  safety  iu  America.  He  died  at  sea  iii 
XaUi,  when  returning  to  France. 

DnquesQe^  Expedition  against  (1756).  The 
expedition  agniust  Fort  Dui|nesne  was  coin- 
uiauded  by  General  John  Forbes,  who  hail 
about  nine  thoiiHand  meu  at  fain  disposal  at 
Fort  Cnmlierland  and  Rayntown.  Theite  in- 
cluded Virginia  troops  under  Colonel  Washing- 
ton, the  Riiyal  Americans  from  South  Carolina, 
and  an  auxiliary  foree  of  Cherokee  Indians. 
Sickness  aud  prrveraity  of  will  aud  judgment 
on  the  part  of  Forl>es  caused  delays  almost  fatal 
to  the  ex|ieditiou.  He  was  induced,  liy  the  ad- 
vico  of  some  Pennsylvania  land  siiectilators,  to 
use  the  army  In  constructing  a  military  road 
further  north  than  the  one  made  by  Braddock. 
Wasbiiigl»ii,wlio  knew  the  country  welI,slrong- 
ly  advised  against  this  measure,  l>ut  lie  was  un- 
heeded, and  so  slow  was  the  progress  of  the 
troops  towards  tlieir  dentinntion,  that  in  Sep- 
tember, when  it  was  known  there  were  not 
more  than  eight  bnndred  men  at  Duqnesne, 
Forbes,  with  six  thoiiHiind  troops,  was  yut  etist 
of  the  Alleghany  Moiiiilains.  Major  Grant, 
with  a  Acnu ting-party  of  Colonel  Bonqnet's  ad- 
vance corps,  was  ottucked  (Si'pl.  91),  defeated, 
and  made  a  prisuiier.  Still  Forbes  went  creep- 
ing on,  wasting  precions  lime,  and  exhausting 
the  patience  and  respect  of  WaNhington  and 
other  energetic  ofUci-rs;  and  when  B<ini|uet 
joined  the  army  it  whs  Hfty  miles  frem  Fort 
Diiquesne.  The  winter  was  appronchiug,  the 
troo|>8  were  di  scon  ten  tc<l,  and  a  council  of  war 
was  called,  to  which  Forbes  intended  to  pro- 
pose an  abandonment  of  tho  enterprise,  when 
three  prisoners  gave  information  of  the  extreme 
weakness  of  the  French  garrison.  Washington 
was  immediately  sent  forward,  and  the  whole 
army  pre|mred  to  follow.  Wheu  the  Virginians 
were  within  a  day's  march  of  the  fort,  they  were 
discovered  by  some  Indians,  who  so'aliiruied  the 
garrison  by  un  exaggerated  account  of  the  niim- 
Iwr  of  the  appniaching  troops  that  the  guar- 
dlnusofFuitDiiquesne,  reduced  to  five  tauudred, 
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Ret  it  on  fir©  (Nov.  24),  aud  fled  down  the  Ohio 
ill  boats  with  such  haHte  and  confuHiun  that 
they  left  everything  behind  thorn.  Tlie  Vir- 
ginians took  p<)H8e8Hion  tlie  next  day,  and  the 
name  of  the  fortre88  waA  changed  to  Foit  Pitt, 
in  honor  of  the  great  English  statesman. 

Duquesne,  Fort.  While  Captain  Trent  and 
his  company  were  building  a  fort  on  the  site  of 
Pittitbnrgh,  Captain  Contrecuiur,with  one  thou- 
sand Frenclimen  and  eighteen  cannons,  went 
down  the  AHeghany  Kiver  in  sixty  bateaux 
and  three  hundred  canoes,  took  possessiim  of 
tlie  uutiniHhed  fortification,  and  named  it  Fort 
Duquesne,  in  c<mipliuient  to  the  captain-genoral 
of  Canada.  Lieutenant  -  colonel  Washington, 
with  a  small  force,  hurried  from  Cumberhind  to 
recapture  it,  but  wiis  made  a  prisoner,  with  about 
four  huudretl  men,  at  Fort  Necessity.  (See  JHn- 
mddie.)  In  17r>5  an  expedition  for  the  rt^capt- 
nre  of  Fort  Du<|uesne,  ctmunanded  by  General 
Edwanl  Braddock,  nuirched  from  Will's  Creek 
(Cumberland)  on  June  lOtli,  about  two  thou- 
sand strong,  HritiHh  and  Provincials.  On  the 
banks  of  tbe  Monongahela  Braddock  was  de- 
feated and  killed  on  July  9,  and  the  expedition 
was  ruined.  In  17r)8  another  expedititm,  com- 
manded by  General  John  Forlx's,  moved  against 
Fort  Duquesne.  In  July  six  thousand  troops 
were  gathered  at  Will's  Creek  (Cumberland). 
Washington  was  there,  at  the  head  of  two  thou- 
sand Virginians.  It  was  known  that  the  garri- 
son of  Fort  Du<iuesne  was  weak,  and  the  fort 
might  ea.sily  be  taken ;  but  the  sick  aud  dila- 
tory Forbes  crept  slowly  over  the  mcuintains 
until  the  autumn.  Washington  was  impa- 
tient and  indignant.  At  length,  when  Forbes 
was,  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  lifty 
miles  from  Fort  Dutjuesne,  it  was  Nov.  H,  aud 
at  a  council  of  war  it  was  determined  to  aban- 
don the  enterprise.  Just  then  three  prisonei*s 
gave  information  of  the  extreme  weakness  of 
the  garrison.  Washington  was  immediately 
sent  forward,  and  the  whole  army  prepared  to 
follow.  When  the  Virginians  were  within  a 
day's  march  of  the  f(U*t,  they  were  discovered 
by  Indian  scouts.  Their  fears  greatly  magni- 
lied  I  he  number  of  the  provincials.  The  French, 
territied,  set  lire  to  the  fort  that  night  (Nov.  !24, 
ITjV),  and  lied  down  the  Ohio  in  boats  by  the 
light  of  the  conllagration.  The  ruins  were  en- 
tered the  next  day,  and  over  the  chaiTed  re- 
mains tlx'  Ih'ilish  standard  was  unfurled.  In 
honor  of  the  great  English  statesnuin,  William 
Pitt,  then  conducting  government  atVairs  with 
a  master's  wisdom,  it  was  called  Fort  Pitt.  The 
little  village  that  soon  grew  around  it  was  called 
Pittsburgh. 

Durand,  Ashkk  Hkown,  painter  and  engrav- 
er, was  born  at  JeH'ers<ui,  N.  J.,  Aug.  21,  17iM). 
His  ])aternal  ancestors  were  Huguenots.  His 
father  was  a  watch-maker,  and  in  his  shop  he 
learned  (Migraving.  In  1H12  he  lH>came  an  ap- 
prentice to  IVter  Maverick,  an  engraver  on  co]»- 
per-plate,  aud  became  his  partner  in  1H17.  Mr. 
Durand's  first  large  W(»rk  was  his  engraving  on 
copper  of  Trumbnirs  "Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence."    He  was  engaged  upon  it  a  year,  and  it 


gave  him  a  great  reputation.     His  engrnvings 
of  "Musidora''  and  "Ariadne"  (the  latter  from 
Vanderlyn's  painting)  jdace  him  among  tbe 
first  line -engravers  of  his  time.    In  ltfit5  be 
abandoned  that  art  for  painting,  and  became 
one  of  the  best  of  American  landscape  painters. 
His  pictures  are  always  well  selected  as  sub- 
jects, pleasing  in  tone,  and  exquisite  in  color- 
ing.    Mr.  Duraud  was  one  of  the  first  ofiBcers  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  (see  Art,  Intro- 
duction of) ;  and  he  and  General  T.  S.  Cummings, 
\i^^  first  ti'eiisnrer,  have  l)een,  since  tbe  death  of 
Professor  Morse,  in  1871,  the  only  Burvivom  of 
the  founders  and  fii*st  officers  of  that  institution. 
Dustin,  Hannah.  Hkavkky  of.    W^hen,  in  tbe 
spring  of  1()1I7,  the  FriMich  and  Indians  devas- 
tat4*d  the  New  England  frontier  settlements, 
Haverhill,  within  thirty  miles  of  Boston,  suf- 
fered severely,  forty  of  its  inhabitants  being 
killed  or  carried  into  captivity.     Among  tbe 
latter  were  a  part  of  the  family  of  Thomas  Dns- 
tin,  who  was  in  the  field  w  hen  the  savages  lirst 
api>eared.     Mounting  his  horse,  he  hastene<l  to 
his  house  to  bear  away  his  wife,  eight  children, 
and  nurse  to  a  place  of  safety.     His  youngest 
child  was  only  a  week  old.    He  ordere<l  bis  oth- 
er childnMi  to  fly.    While  he  was  lifting  bis  wife 
and  her  babe  from  the  bed  the  Indians  attacked 
his  house.    "  L4*ave  me,"  crie<l  the  mother,  ** and 
Hy  to  the  protection  of  the  other  children."    Be- 
mounting  his  horse,  he  soon  overtook  the  pre- 
cious ilock,  and  placing  himself  between  them 
and  the  ]>ursuing  Indians,  he  defended  them  so 
valiantly  with  his  gun  that  he  pressed  back  the 
foe.     Meanwhile  the  savages  had  entered  the 
house,  ordered  the  fwble  mother  to  rise  and  fol- 
low them,  killed  the  infant,  and  set  lire  to  tbe 
dwelling.     Half  dressed,  she  was  com{)elIe<l  to 
go  with  her  ca])tors  through  melting  snow  in 
their  hasty  retreat,  accompanied  by  her  nurse. 
They  walked  twelve  miles  the  lirst  day  without 
shoes,  and   were  compelled  to  lie  on  tbe  wet 
ground  at  night,  with  no  covering  but  the  cold 
gray  sky.    This  was  reintated  day  after  day,  un- 
til they  reached  an  island  in  the  Merrimac  six 
miles  above   Concord,  N.  H.,  the   home  of  the 
leader  of  the  savages,  who  claimed  Mrs.  Dnstin 
and  her  nurse  as  hii<  ca])tives.   They  were  liHlged 
with  his  family,  which  consiste<l  of  two  men. 
three  women,  w*ven  children,  and  a  captive  Eng- 
lish boy,  who  had  been  with  th(>m  more  than  a 
vear.     Tliev  were  t<»ld  that  thev  would  soon 
start  for  an  Indian  village  where  they  would  be 
compelled    to  "run   the  gantlet;"  that   is,  be 
strip])ed  naked,  and  run  for  their  lives  between 
two  tiles  of  Indian  men,  women,  and  children. 
who  would  have  the  i»rivilege  of  scoffing  at  them. 
beating  them,  and  wounding  them  with  hatch- 
ets.   Tlie  two  women  resolved  not  to  eiidun'  the 
I  indignity.     Mrs.  Dnstin  planned  a  means  of  es- 
I  cape,  and  leagued  the  nurse  aiul  the  EngliHh  Ixiy 
I  with  her  in  the  execution  of  it.    Believing  in 
.  the  faithfulness  of  the  lad  and  the  timidity  of 
the  women,  the  Indians  did  not  keep  watch  at 
night.    Through  inqniriiM;*  made  by  the  lad, Mrs. 
Dnstin  learned  how  to  kill  a  man  instantly,  aud 
to  take  oil*  his  scalp.     I^*fore  daylight  one  morn- 
ing, when  the  whole  family  were  asleep,  Mn. 
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Daatin  and  bar  colleagnes  IiiBtmilly  killed  ten 
of  the  slDmberem,  she  killing  her  cHptor,  ami 
th»  boy  deapalcLiug  tho  ranQ  who  lulil  him  huw 
to  do  it.  A  squaw  and  aohild  AimI  to  tbe  woods 
>iid  escaped.  ARer  scuttling  all  the  boats  but 
one,  tbey  Qeil  in  it  down  tbe  river,  with  pTovi- 
■lone  from  tbe  wigwAni.  Mn.  Diistiii  remeniber- 
ed  tbey  had  not  walped  llie  victura,  so,  return- 
ing, they  scnlped  the  aUiii  savagei,  djiiI  bore 
their  trophies  away  iti  a  bag,  an  evidence  of  tho 
tmth  of  tbe  story  they  might  relate  to  their 
friends.  At  Havi-rliill  they  were  received  as 
persons  risen  from  tbe  dead.  Mrs.  Dnatiu  found 
her  hnshaud  niid  children  safe.  Soon  after- 
wards she  bore  to  the  goveniiir,  at  Itoafnn,  tbe 
gnu,  tomahawk,  ami  ten  scalpa,  and  the  Oeu- 
eral  Court  gave  theso  two  women  (250  each,  as 
a  reward  fur  their  heroinm.  Tbey  received  oth- 
er tokens  of  regard.  Tiie  island  nliere  the  aceue 
oocnrreil  is  called  DiiRtin'a  Island.  On  ils  hi|-1i- 
Mt  point  citizens  of  Mosiiachn setts  and  New 
Hampshire  erected  a  conimemnrative  monn- 
meiit  ill  1674.  On  it  are  inscrilied  the  names 
of  Hannah  Diustin,  Mnry  KefT,  and  Samuel  Leoo- 
ardson,  the  latter  the  KtigliHfa  lad. 

Dutch  and  Oennan  Brauob  of  the  Waah- 
tugtaa  Family.  Tbe  wime  political  causes 
which  impelled  the  gramlfatber  of  WoHbtiigloti 
and  liis  brutber  to  emigrate  to  Americu  in  Cruni' 
well's  time  iudnced  their  brother  Jainca  to  gc 
to  Hollaoi).  He  settled  in  Rnttcvdain,  wheie, in 
1650,  be  married  Clara  Vnii  der  Lnnen,  daii);hter 
of  the  burgomaster.  From  tbeui  have  descend- 
ed a  long  line,  some  of  tbem  bcluuging  to  noble 
families— some  Roman  Catholics,  some  PintuHt- 
ants.  A  genealogical  register  of  this  binncb  of 
tbe  family,  from  1650  to  I(j6!,  is  in  tho  archivea 
of  tbe  New  York  Historical  Society,  part  of  it 
in  Dutch  and  part  in  the  German  lancnnge.  A 
copy  of  it  was  printed  in  the  unniherofTTte  Mag- 
tuine  of  Ameriain  Hiatorif  for  Februarv,  liJT9.  Tbe 
Utest  recorded  births  are  as  follows:  "  l'X-»—'2 
Aug.  Boru,  George  Baron  of  Washington.  185(1 
— Jnne.  Born, Stephen  Huron  Vnn  WHsbington." 
On  Ang.  15,  ISTifi,  was  reconled  the  imirriiiKO  of 
"Maximilian  Burnn  Van  Witsliingtou  to  Frede- 
rica,  Ducbess  of  Oldenburg." 

Dutch  and  Indian  Plot  irncas,  the  Mohe- 
ffM  saciiem,  always  l>ent  on  mtHcbief,  spread  a 
report,  in  tbe  s|>riug  of  1G53,  that  Ntnegrct,  a 
Niantic  sachem,  uncle  of  Mianlonomo,  hai)  vis- 
ited New  Amsterdam  during  tbe  preceding  win- 
ter, and  had  arrangeil  with  tbe  Dutch  governor 
(Stnyvesant)  a  plot  for  a  general  insurrection  of 
the  natives  and  the  murder  of  the  New  England 
settlers.  The  story  caused  Bucli  alarm  (England 
had  just  declared  war  attain st  Holland)  that  the 
commissioners  of  tiie  New  England  Confeder- 
acy (which  see)  assembled  in  special  session 
at  Boston  in  May.  Tbey  sent  niessengei-s  to 
Ninegret  and  Pessucus  to  inijnire  into  tbe  mat- 
ter, and  envoys  and  a  letter  to  Governor  Stuy- 
vsHant..  They  also  ordered  five  hnndred  men  to 
be  raised,  to  he  ready  io  case  "  God  called  tbe 
eolouista  to  war."  Tbe  sachems  totally  denied 
any  knowledge  of  sncb  a  plot,  and  Stuyvesant 
IndlgDoatly  repelled  eveu  a  saspicion,  and  sent  i 


back  a  declaration  of  the  grievances  of  the 
Dalch.  These  denials  were  rebutted  by  the  testi- 
mony of  English  and  ludiau  malcontents  in  New 
Amstetdaiu.  On  the  report  of  the  envoys,  tbe 
comniissioneTs  at  Boston  determined  on  war; 
but  (be  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  desired 
the  opinions  of  tbe  clergy.  The  latter  thought 
they  saw  plain  evidence  of  "  an  execrable  plot 
tending  to  tbe  destmctiim  of  many  dear  sniiita 
of  God,"  hnt  were  opposed  to  going  to  war. 
Other  ministera  urged  war,  and  so  did  a  major* 
ity  of  the  commissioners,  bnt  the  General  Court 
deuie<l  the  power  to  make  "offensive  war"  with- 
out UuaiiimouH  consent.  Meanwhile  Connecti- 
cut and  New  Haven,  l>ent  on  war,  united  in  a 
solieitutiou  to  Cromu'ell  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
to  conquer  New  Netherland,  and  tbe  towns  of 
Stiimfoi'd  and  Fairfield,  on  the  Dutch  frontier, 
attempted  to  raise  volunteers  to  make  war 
against  the  Dutch  on  their  own  accouut.  At 
another  meeting  (September,  1653)  the  commis- 
sioners, believing  they  were  "called  by  God  to 
make  present  war  on  Ninegret,"  onlered  two 
hundreil  and  fifty  men  to  bo  raised  for  that  pur- 
pose. Tbo  Massachusetts  court  again  inter- 
fered,  and  prevented  war.  Cromwell,  however, 
sent  three  aliipa  and  a  few  troops  to  attack  New 
Netherland,  but  before  they  reached  America 
tbe  war  with  Holland  was  over,  and  tbe  ei|>e- 
'  dition,  under  John  Leverett  and  Robert  Snlg- 
I  wick,  proceeded  to  captnraAcailiu  from  La  Tour, 
i  who  laid  claim  to  it  l>ccnuse  of  a  grant  made  l<i 
I  bis  father  by  Sir  William  Alexander.  (See  ..41- 
emuder;  also,  La  Toui'a  Eipedition.) 

Dutoh  Anthoritr  at  Manhattan  dsfled. 
While  Ibo  absurd  Walter  Van  Twiller  was  gov- 
ernor of  New  Netherland,  Jacob  Eellcins,  the 
Dntcli  West  Irulia  Company's  former  command- 
ant at  Fort  Orange,  entered  the  uioulh  of  the 
Hudson  in  an  English  vesHel  (April  IB,  1633), 
and  avowed  bis  determination  to  ascend  the 
river  and  trade  with  the  Indians.  He  was  io 
the  English  service,  and  claimed  that  the  conn- 
try  belonged  to  the  EngliHh,  hecanse  it  had  been 
discovcreil  hy  a  Bnl>ject  of  Euglamt,  Hudsou. 
Van  Twiller  ordered  the  Orange  dug  to  be 
raised  over  Fort  Amsterdam  as  tbe  best  deS- 
ance  of  llio  intrnder.  Eelkins  as  promptly  ran 
I  np  the  English  flag  above  his  vessel  (tlie  mit- 
iam),  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  up  the  river. 
This  audacity  eurageil  Van  Twiller.  Ho  gath- 
ered the  people,  opened  a  barrel  of  wine,  drank 
glassful  after  glassful,  and  cried,  "Yon  ivliolove 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  me  do  tbis,  and  assist 
me  in  repelling  the  insult  comniitleil  by  that 
Englishman."  Having  thus  unimrdened  his  soni, 
the  governor  retired  within  the  fort.  Later  in 
tho  day  the  energetic  De  Vries  (which  see)  dined 
with  the  governor,  and  reproved  bimfor  his  show 
of  imtHitence.  After  a  few  days  of  liesilaliou, 
some  small  craft  with  some  soldiers  were  sent 
after  Eelkins,  and  after  the  lapse  of  abont  a 
month  the  Williaat  was  expelled  from  the  harbor. 
Datoh  Colonists  In  Bontb  Car^lna.  After 
the  conquest  of  New  Netberland  by  tbe  English, 
many  of  tho  Dutch  colonists  emigrated  to  South 
Carolina,  where  tbey  were  not  only  offered  landa 
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by  the  proprietors,  but  two  ships  were  sent  to 
transport  them  thither.  The  surveyor  of  the  col- 
ony marked  out  lands  for  them  on  the  south  sido 
of  the  Ashley  Kiver.  They  drew  lots  for  a  di- 
vision, and  founded  a  town,  which  they  called 
James  Town. 

Dutch  Element  in  New  Tork  Society.  The 

Dutch-Americans  formed  the  basis  of  the  poi)u- 
lution  of  New  York,  and  were  almost  to  a  man  in 
favor  of  libertv  in  America,  and  thcv  fanned  thr 
bulwark  of  that  liberty  in  the  colony  when  it 
was  threatened.  The  supporters  of  the  crown 
were  mostly  of  British  descent,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  America  were  loyalists.  Tiie  middling 
classes,  too,  were  generally  patriotic,  and  the 
mechanics  in  the  city  of  NfW  York  wci*e,  almost 
to  a  nnin,  enthusiastic  advocates  of  decisive 
measures  against  the  pretensions' of  Parliament. 

Dutch  Gap  CanaL  There  is  a  sharp  bend 
in  the  James  Kiver  between  the  Ap))oniattox 
and  Kichniond,  where  the  stream,  aftt-r  flowing 
several  miles,  ai>proaches  itself  within  five  hun- 
dred vards.  To  flank  Confederate  works  and 
t«  shorten  the  passage  of  the  river  six  or  seven 
miles,  General  Butler  set  a  large  force  of  colored 
troops  at  work,  in  the  summer  of  1H64,  in  cutting 
a  canal  for  the  passage  of  vessels  across  this 
l>eninsula.  This  canal  was  completed,  with  the 
exiteption  of  blowing  out  the  bulkhead,  at  the 
close  of  December,  1864.  It  was  Ave  hundred 
yanls  in  length,  sixty  feet  in  width  at  top,  and 
sixty-five  below  the  surface  of  the  blufl".  It 
was  excavatetl  fifteen  feet  below  high -water 
mark.  On  New-year's  Day,  1865,  a  mine  of 
twelve  thousand  ])onn<ls  of  gunpowd<'r  wjvs  ex- 
ploded under  the  bulkhead,  and  the  water 
rushed  through,  but  n<»t  in  snl!i<*ient  depth  for 
])raetical  purposes,  for  the  mass  of  the  bulkhead 
(left  to  keep  out  the  water)  fell  back  into  the 
opening  after  the  explosion.  The  canal  was 
lujw  swept  by  Confederate  cannons,  and  conld 
not  be  dredged.  As  a  military  operation,  it  was 
a  failure.  It  was  excavated  in  one  hundred  and 
forty  days,  and  has  siiu-e  been  made  inivigable. 

Dutch,  TiiK,  AT  New  PLYMotTii.  In  the 
s]»ring  of  1(J*27  the  colony  at  Nt;w  P]ynn)Uth  was 
oflirially  inftuined  that  tin*  Dutch  had  planted 
wttlenients  at  Manhattan  an<l  els«*wheie.  (Jov- 
ernor  Bradford  wrote  a  friendly  letter  to  (Jov- 
ernor  Minnits,  but  warned  him  not  to  traflic 
with  the  Indiiins  north  of  latitude  40~,  as  the 
country  belonged  to  the  English.  Minnits  ap- 
pointed a  commission  t^>  visit  Plymouth  to  con- 
fer upon  subjrets  of  mutual  interest.  Kasieres, 
Secretary  of  New  Netherland,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  comniission.  They  hnuhHl  at  one  of  the  out- 
posts of  the  Plymouth  cohniy,  ami,  with  the  blare 
of  trumpets,  ;innounced  their  approach.  With 
the  same  noise,  the  Dutch  entered  the  village, 
where  they  wen^  hospitably  ent«^rtained  several 
davs  at  (iovernor  Bradfonl's  table.  Thev  also 
atten<l<'d  public  worship  with  the  Pilgrims  on 
the  Sabbath.  Nothing  decisive  was  done.  The 
Dutch,  with  an  eye  to  self-intert*st,  advised  the 
Pilgrims  to  leave  their  sterile  seat  and  make 
tbeir  home  in  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Vallev 


of  the  Connecticut,  under  the  jnrisdiction  of 
New  Netherland.  They  wonld  not  couseut  to 
become  subjects  of  the  Dutch. 

Dutch,  The,  in'  Connecticut.  Governor 
Stuyvesant  steadily  asserteil  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Dutch  over  the  country  to  Narraganset 
Baiy,  until  a  settlement  was  made  iu  1650.  In 
1647  he  heanl  that  a  Dutch  ship  was  at  New 
Haven,  taking  in  a  ciirgo  without  a  pennit  from 
the  government  at  Manhattan.  It  happened  at 
about  that  time  that  the  deputy-governor  of  the 
New  Haven  colony  had  ]Hirchased  the  ship  Z^kqI 
from  the  Dutch,  to  be  delivered  at  that  settle- 
ment. Stuyvesant  took  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  a.ssert,  in  a  forcible  manner,  the 
right  of  Dutch  jurisdiction  in  Connecticut.  The 
Dutch  vessel  at  New  Haven  (the  St,  BeNino)  was 
regarded  as  a  smuggler;  and  when  the  Ztcol 
sailed  tor  that  port  she  bore,  under  her  liatclnnt, 
a  company  of  soldiei-s,  led  by  Captain  Van  der 
Geist,  to  seize  the  otlending  vessel  and  take  her 
to  Ni'W  Amsterdam.  Siuldenly,  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Van  der  Geist,  with  his  sohliers,  boanled  the 
iS7.  lieninOf  nmde  prisoners  of  all  on  bounl,  and 
sailed  for  New  Amsterdam.  Governor  Eaton, 
ruler  of  the  New  Hjivou  colony,  sent  an  angr>' 
protest  to  the  Dutch  governor  because  of  this 
high-handed  act.  **  We  have  i)i'ote8ted,  and  by 
these  prewnts  do  protest,  against  you,  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  Governor  of  the  Dutch  at  Manhat- 
tan," wrote  Eaton,  "for disturbing  the  ]XMice  be- 
tween the  Englisli  and  Dutch  in  theiu.*  parts;"" 
and  he  specified  the  particular  acts  of  which  he 
complained.  Stuyvesant  paid  no  heed  to  this 
protest,  but  confiscated  the  ship  and  caq^o,  and 
extended  his  claims  to  teiTiti)ry  in  New  Eng- 
land. A  hot  corres]>on«lcnce  ensued,  Eaton  com- 
plaining that  Stuyvesant  wrote  t<i  him  in  Low 
Dutch,  of  which  he  understood  but  little,  ami 
could  not  get  an  interpretation  from  Stuy\e- 
sant's  messenger.  At  length  Stuyvesiiui  re- 
fused to  hold  any  further  correspon<ience  with 
Eaton  on  that  snhj(>ct,  but  did  on  another  iu  an 
ottensive  way.  Three  servants  of  the  Dutch 
governor  escaped  to  the  New  Haven  colony. 
Stuyvesant  demanded  of  Eaton  their  return, 
addressing  his  letter  to  the  English  governor  at 
"  New  Haven  iu  the  Netherlands."  P^aton  re- 
fused, and  Stuyvesant  retaliated  by  issuing  a 
proclamation  that  any  servant  tleeing  fnun  New 
Haven  to  Manhattan  slnmld  be  five  on  his  ar- 
rival. His  servants,  assured  of  pardon,  return- 
ed to  Manhattan  and  their  master. 

Dutch  "West  India  Company.     The  Dut«h 

East  India  Company  was  a  great  monopoly,  th^ 
profits  of  tlu<  tracle  of  which  were  enormous. 
Their  ships  whitened  the  Indian  seas,  and  in 
one  year  the  shareholders  n^ceived  in  dividends 
the  amount  of  three  fourths  of  their  invested 
capital.  It  was  believed  that  trade  with  the 
Western  Continent  might  be  made  equally 
l)rofitable,  and  so  early  as  1607  William  Ussel- 
linx  suggested  a  similar  association  t4>  trade  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  States -General  of  Hol- 
land were  ask<>d  to  incorporate  such  au  as- 
sociation. The  government,  then  engaged  in 
negotiations  for  a  truce  with  Simin,  rcfoseil ; 
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but  when  that  truce  expired,  in  KiSily  a  charter 
was  granted  to  a  company  of  merchaut«,  which 
gave  the  association  almost  regal  powers  to 
'* colonize,  govern,  and  protect"  New  Netherland 
for  the  term  of  twenty  -  four  j'ears.     (  See  New 
Ketherland.)    It  was  ordained  that  during  that 
time  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces (the  Dutch  Republic)  should  be  permitted 
to  sail  thence  to  the  coasts  of  Africa  between 
the  tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Cnpe  of  Good 
Hope ;  nor  to  the  coasts  of  America  or  the  West 
Inilies  between  Newfoundland  and  the  Strait 
of  Magellan,  except  with  the  permission  of  the 
company.     It  was  vested  with  sovereign  pow- 
•^rs,  to  be  exercised  in  the  name  of  the  States- 
General,  and  to  report  to  that  body,  from  time 
to  time,  all  their  transactions.     The  govern- 
ment of  the  company  was  vested  in  five  sepa- 
rate chambers  of  managers,  the  principal  one  at 
Amsterdam,  and  the  other  four  in  as  many  sep- 
arate cities.    General  executive  powers  were  in- 
tnisfed  to  a  boanl  of  nineteen  delegates,  called 
the  "  College  of  Nineteen,"  in  which  one  delegate 
represented  the  States -General,  by  whom  the 
c<»mpany  were  guaranteed  protection,  and  re- 
ceived assistance  to  the  amount  of  one  million 
gnilders  ($380,000).     Tlie  company  was- organ- 
ized on  the  2l8t  of  June,  162^i;  and  with  such  a 
charter,  such  powers,  and  such  privileges,  they 
l>egan  the  settlement  and  development  of  New 
Netherland.     The  English  claimed  the  domain, 
and  the  Dutch  hastened  to  acquire  eminent  do- 
main, according  to  the  policy  of  England,  by 
planting  x>ermanent  settlements  there;  and  the 
same  year  (1623)  they  sent  over  thirty  families, 
chietly  Walloons,  to  Manhattan.    (See  Walloonfi.) 
The  management  of  New  Netherland  was  in- 
trusted to  the  Amsterdam  chamlier.    Their  traf- 
fic was  sncce^isfal.     In  1624  the  exports  from 
Amsterdam,  in  two  ships,  were  worth  almost 
$10,000,  and  the  returns  from  New  Netherland 
were  considerably  more.     The  company  estab- 
lishe<l  a  trading-post,  called  Fort  Orange,  on  the 
site  of  Albany,  and  trafllc  was  extended  east- 
ward to  the  Connecticut  River,  and  even  to  Nar- 
raganset  Bay ;  northward  to  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley, and  southward  and  westward  to  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  beyond.     To  induce  private 
capitalists  to  engage  in  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  the  company  gave  lands  and  special 
privileges  to  such  as  wouhl  guarantee  settle- 
ment and  cultivation.     (See  Patroons.)     These 
became  troublesome  landholders,  and  in  16.38 
the  rights  of  the  company,  it  was  claimed,  were 
interfered  with  by  a  settlement  of  Swedes  on 
the  Delaware.     (See  Xew  Sweden.)     In  1640  the 
com])any  established  the  doctrint^s  and  rituals 
of  tlie  "  Refomifd  Church  in  the  United  Prov- 
inces" as  the  only  theological  formula  to  be  al- 
lowed in   public  worship  in  New  Netherland. 
The  spirit  of  popular  freedom  which  the  Dutch 
linuight  with  them  from  Holland  asserted  its 
rights  under  the  tyranny  of  Kieft,  and  a  sort  of 
jiopular  assembly  was  organized  at  New  Am- 
sterdam.    (See  Kieft.)     Its  affairs  in  New  Neth- 
erland were  nece»*sarily  under  the  direct  man- 
agement  of  a   director- general   or   governor, 
whose  powers,  as  in  the  case  of  Kieft  and  Stuy- 


vesant,  were  sometimes  so  arbitrarily  exercised 
that  much  popular  discontent  was  manifested, 
and  their  dealings  with  their  neighbors  were 
not  always  satisfactory  to  the  company  and  the 
States-General ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  when  we  con- 
sider the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  colony,  which, 
before  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  1664,  was  of  a  mixed  iiopulation,  was 
managed  wisely  and  well ;  and  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  was  one  of  the  most  important 
instruments  in  planting  the  good  seed  from 
which  our  nation  has  sprung. 

Dutch  "West  India  Company,  Government 
OF  THE.  The  government  was  vested  in  live 
separate  chambers  of  managers  —  one  at  Am- 
sterdam, managing  four  ninth  parts;  one  at 
Middelburg,  in  Zealand,  two  ninth  parts;  one 
at  Dordrecht,  on  the  Maese,  one  ninth  part ;  one 
in  North  Holland,  one  ninth  part;  and  one  in 
Friesland  and  Groningen,  one  ninth  part.  Ex- 
ecutive powers  for  all  purposes,  except  that  in 
case  of  a  declaration  of  war  the  approbation  of 
the  States-General  was  to  be  asked,  were  in- 
trusted to  a  boarrl  of  nineteen  delegates,  called 
the  "College  of  Nineteen,"  eight  of  whom  came 
from  the  chamber  at  Amsterdam,  four  from  Zea- 
land, two  from  the  Maese,  two  fnun  North  Hol- 
land, and  two  from  Friesland  and  Gmningen; 
while  one  delegate  was  to  represent  the  States- 
General.     (See  Duti'h  West  India  Company,) 

Duty  on  Negroes.  A  duty  of  £4  was  laid, 
in  1703,  upon  every  negro  imported  into  the  col- 
onv  of  Massachusetts. 

V 

Dnyckinck,  Evart  Augi'stus,  was  horn  in 
New  York  city,  Nov.  23, 1816;  died  there,.Ang. 
13, 1878.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in 
1835.  His  father  was  a  successful  ])ublisher, 
and  Evart  early  showed  a  love  for  books  and  a 
taste  for  literary  pursuits.  In  December,  1840, 
he  comuuMiced  the  fMiblication  of  Arcturu9 ;  a 
Journal  of  Books  and  OpinionSj  in  connection  with 
Cornelius  Matthews,  which  was  continued  about 
a  year  and  a  half.  He  contributed  to  the  early 
numbers  of  the  New  York  lieview.  In  1847,  in 
connection  with  his  brother  George,  he  com- 
mcMiced  the  Literary  JVorld,  a  peritnlical  which 
continued  (with  an  interval  of  a  year  and  five 
months)  until  the  close  of  1853.  In  1856  the 
brothers  comjileted  the  Cyclojxedia  of  American 
Literature^  in  two  volumes,  a  work  of  great  re- 
search and  value.  To  this  Evart  a<lded  a  sup- 
plement in  1865.  His  other  important  works 
are,  71 'i7  and  Wisdom  of  Sidney  Smith ;  National  Por- 
trait-gallery of  Eminent  Americans;  History  of  the 
War  for  the  Union  ;  History  of  the  World  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time;  and  Portrait- 
gallery  of  Eminent  Men  and  Women  of  Europe  and 
Amei'ica  (two  volumes).  Mr.  Duyekinck's  latest 
important  literary  labor  was  in  the  ]»reparation, 
iu  connection  with  the  late  Mr.  Bryant,  of  a 
new  and  thoroughly  annotated  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's writings,  yet  (1880)  unpubliHlied.  His 
brother,  Georok  Lono,  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  Oct.  17,  182:5;  died  there,  March  30,  1863. 
He  graduated  at  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York  iu  1843.  Besides  his  assistance  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Literary  World  and  the  prep- 
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aration  of  (be  Cyclopwdia  of  American  Literature^ 
lie  published  biograpbieH  of  George  Herbert 
(185H),  Binboi)  Thomas  Ken  (lri59),  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor (1860),  and  Hishop  Latimer  (1861). 

Dwlght,  Theodore,  was  bom  at  Northamp- 
ton, Ma8H.,  Dec.  16, 1764 ;  died  in  New  York  city, 
Jan.  11, 1846.  He  \va,s  a  grandson  of  the  emi- 
nent theologian  Jonathan  Edwanls.  He  be- 
came eminent  as  a  lawyer  and  political  writer ; 
was  for  many  years  in  the  Senate  of  Connecti- 
cut; and  in  181)6-7  was  in  Congress,  where  he 
became  a  prominent  advocate  for  tiie  sn])pres- 
sion  of  the  slave-trade.  During  the  War  of 
181*^-15  he  edited  the  Mirror,  at  Hartford,  the 
leading  Federal  newspaper  in  Connecticut;  and 
was  secretary  of  the  Hartford  Ctuivention  (which 
see)  in  1814,  the  i)rocet*dings  of  which  he  pub- 
lished in  183:i  He  ]>ublisln>d  the  Albany  Daily 
Advertiner  in  181.^),  and  was  the  foun<ler,  in  1817, 
of  the  yen"  York  Daily  Adrertiner,  with  which  he 
was  connected  until  the  great  tire  in  18;}r>,  when 
he  retired,  with  his  family,  to  Hartford.  Mr. 
Dwight  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society.  He  was  one  of  the  writers 
of  the  pot'tical  essays  of  the  '*Echo"  in  the 
Hartford  Mercury.  (See  A  hop.)  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  Dictionary  of  Uootn  and  Deriva- 
tions. President  Dwight,  of  Yale  College,  was 
his  brother. 

Dwight,  Timothy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  bom  at 
Northampton,  Mass.,  May  14,175*2;  di«Ml  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  11,  1817.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  C-olh'ge  in  17(59,  and  was  a  tutor  there  from 
1771  to  1777,  when  he  l)ecamc  an  army  chaplain, 
and  served  until  October,  1778.  During  that 
time  he  wrot^i  many  popular  patriotic  songs. 
He  labored  on  a  farm  for  a  few  years,  preaching 
occasionally,  and  in  17?^1  and  178()  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ConiKicticut  Legislature.  In  17H3  he 
was  a  settled  minister  at  Green  held  and  ])rin- 
cipal  of  an  academy  tiuMc;  and  from  1795  until 
his  death  In*  was  President  of  Yale  College.  In 
1796  he  began  travelling  in  the  New  Kngland 
States  an<l  in  New  York  dnring  his  college,  va- 
cations, and  in  l^*.il  he  ]niblislied  his  Trovch  in 
\ew  England  and  \cw  )'ork.,  in  four  volumes. 
Dr.  Dwight  wrote  some  excellent  poetry,  re- 
vised Watts's  version  of  the  Psalms,  and  pub- 
lished manv  occasional  sermons. 

Dyer,  Eliimi.vlet.  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Wind- 
ham, Conn.,  Sept.  '.iH,  17*21  ;  died  there.  May  i'^, 
1H<)7.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1740: 
lM»came  a  lawyer;  and  was  a  niemlx'r  of  the 
Connecticut  Legislature  from  1745  to  1762.     He 


commanded  a  regiment  in  the  FreDcb  and  In- 
dian War;  was  made  a  member  of  the  Council 
in  1762;  and,  as  an  active  member  of  the  Sns- 
quehanua  Company  (which  see),  went  to  Eng- 
land as  its  agent  in  1763.  Mr.  Dyer  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  (which  see)  in 
1765,  and  was  a  memlier  of  the  First  Continen- 
tal Congress  in  1774.  He  remained  in  that  boily 
during  the  entire  war  excepting  in  1779.  He 
was  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecti- 
cut in  1766,  and  was  chief-justice  from  1789  to 
1793.  Colonel  Dyer  is  alluded  to  in  the  faroons 
doggerel  poem  entitled  Lawyers  and  BuUfrog9^ 
the  introduction  to  which  avers  that  at  Old 
Wiudam,  in  Connecticut,  after  a  long  drought, a 
frog-j>ond  became  almost  dry,  and  a  terrible 
battle  was  fought  one  night  by  the  frogs  to  de- 
cide which  should  keep  iK>sscssion  of  the  remain- 
ing water.  Many  ^*  thousands  were  defunct  in 
the  morning.'*  There  was  an  uncommon  silence 
for  hours  before  the  battle  commenced,  when, 
as  if  by  a  preconcerted  agreement,  every  frog  on 
one  side  of  the  ditch  raised  the  war-cry  Colonel 
Dyer!  Colonel  Dyer!  and  at  the  same  instant, 
from  the  opposite  side,  resounded  the  ailverse 
shcmt  (}f  Klderkin  too!  Elderkin  too!  Owing  to 
some  peculiarity  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  sounds  seemed  to  be  overhead,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Windham  were  greatly  frightened.  The 
poet  says : 

"This  tcrriblo  night  the  pnnton  did  fVigbt 

His  people  almost  in  despair; 
For  ]x>or  WindhHin  souls  among  the  bean  poles 

He  made  a  most  wonderful  prayer. 
Lawyer  Lucifer  called  up  his  crew  ; 
Dyer  and  Elderkin.  you  must  come,  too  : 
Old  Colonel  Dyer  you  know  well  enough, 
Hu  bud  un  old  negro,  hiK  name  wa»  Cuff.'* 

Dyer,  Mary,  one  of  the  early  Quaker  martyrs 
in  Massachusetts.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  lead- 
ing citizen  of  Rhode  Island.  Having  embrace<l 
tln^  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  sect  calletl 
Friends,  or  Quakers  (which  see),  she  iKicame  an 
enthusiast,  and  went  to  Boston,  whence  some  of 
her  sect  had  been  banished,  to  give  her  "testi- 
nniny  to  the  troth."  In  that  ctdony  the  death 
penalty  menaced  those  who  should  return  after 
banishment.  Mary  was  sent  away  and  returned, 
and  was  released  while  going  to  the  gallows 
with  Marmadnke  Stevenson  with  a  roi>e  around 
h(T  neck.  She  unwillingly  returned  to  her  fam- 
ily  in  lihode  Island ;  but  her  zeal  led  her  to  Hoh- 
ton  again  for  the  ])urpose  of  otfering  np  her  life 
to  the  cause  she  advocated,  and  she  was  hangtnl. 
Mary  had  once  been  whipped  on  her  bare  back 
through  the  street^)  of  Boston,  tied  behind  a  cart. 


E. 


Earle,  Pliny,  an  American  inventor,  was  born 
at  Lt'irrstcr,  Mass.,  Dec.  17. 17t)'2;  died  then*,  Nov. 
li>,  1KV2.  H«*  became  connected  with  Kdward 
Snow  in  17H5  in  the  manufacture  of  machine 
and  hand  cards  for  carding  wool  ami  cotton. 
Mr.  Earle  had  first  made  them  by  hand,  but  af- 
terwards by  a  machine  of  his  own  invention. 
Oliver  Evans  (which  see)  had  already  invented 
a  machine  for  making  card-teeth,  which  pro- 


;  duced  three  hundred  a  minute.  In  1784  Mr. 
Crittenden,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  invented  a 
machine  which  produced  eighty-six  thousand 
card-teeth,  cut  and  bent,  in  an  hour.  These 
card-teeth  wei-e  put  up  in  bags  and  distribnted 
among  families,  in  which  the  women  and  chil- 
dren stuck  them  in  the  leather.  Leicester  was 
the  chief  seat  of  this  industry,  and  to  that  place 

;  Samuel  Slater  (which  see),  of  Bhode  Island, 
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w«Dt  for  e»Td  clothiDg  for  the  mocliines  iu  bin 
cotton -mi  It.  Hearing  tbat  PlJtiy  Earlo  wu  an 
expert  card-maker,  lie  went  to  liiiii  aud  Ui\d  liim 
what  be  wanted.  Mr.  Earl  ltivent«il  a  iitacbiiie 
for  pricking  the  holes  in  the  lealber — a  t«<lions 
procntB  by  liaud — and  it  worked  ulmirably.  A 
few  years  afterivuTdii  Eleazor  Smith  (see  Whille- 
mort,  Amoa)  ma<le  a  great  iniprovenieot  by  in- 
venting a  machine  that  not  only  pricked  Ibe 
bolea,  but  set  tho  t«eth  more  expertly  than  bii- 
niau  fingers  oonid  do.  About  IBll  William  B. 
£ur1e,  son  of  Pliny,  improved  Smith's  iuveution, 
aud  the  machine  thns  produced  for  making  card 
clotbingiHUow(mT6)  the  best  ever  mode,  and  is 
in  ezcluBive  nse  by  T.K.  Earle  &.  Co.,  Worcester, 
Uass.  By  Kir.  Earle's  6rst  invention  the  labor 
of  a  man  for  fifteen  hours  conlil  be  performed 
Gfi«eti  minnles.  Mr.  Karle  po8aef»<ed 
;ience  anil  literuture. 


Baily  French  DlacoreileB  on  the 
Coaat.  In  1506  Jnliu  Dcnyx,  of  HonUenr,  ei. 
plorcd  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrciire.  Two  yeaiK 
later  Thomas  Aliberl,  a  pilot  of  Dieppe,  viait^'d, 
it  is  believed,  the  is)an<l  of  Cape  Breton,  and 
^ve  it  its  name.  Ho  carried  some  of  the  na- 
tives with  him  tn  France.  In  1518  the  Bamn 
de  Leri,  preparatory  to  the  sclllement  of  a  colo- 
ny on  Sable  Island,  left  some  cuttle  there,  whow 
progenj,  fonrncore  years  afierwiirds,  gave  food 
to  nnriirtunate  iiersous  left  on  the  island  by  tin- 
Marquis  do  la  Roche  (which  see). 

Baily  Jesuit  Misrioiw  in  Tligiiiia.  Menen- 
dez,  who  desolated  the  Huguenot  settleinent  in 
Florida  (see  HugHtnoU  ia  Amtrica),  believing 
ClK'sapeake  Bay  to  be  nn  open  passnge  to  the 
PaciHc  Ocean,  and  nishitig  to  have  that  gate 
giianled  by  the  faithful  of  his  church,  sent  a 
vessel  carrying  soldiers  in  1556,  with  a  niiniber 
of  Jesuit  priests,  to  establish  a  piwt  somewhere 
on  ita  shores,  or  on  one  of  its  tributary  rivers. 
Tbis  party  was  giiiilvd  by  an  Indian  convert, 
brother  of  the  sacbeni  of  AiLnrau,  as  a  particnlar 
portion  of  Virginia  was  called,  whence  bo  hiid 
been  taken  some  yeara  befoi-u  to  Mexico.  The 
expedilinn  wasnuKUccowrnl,  UntMenemleznrgi-d 
his  project,  and  in  1570,  tbc  Indian  convert,  be- 
ing in  Spain,  was  sent,  nnder  the  direction  of 
the  getieral  of  the  order  of  Jcsnits,  with  a  priest 
and  two  rtiigieux,  to  t>lDnt  a  mission  station 
near  the  Chcsaiieake.  At  Port  Royal  they  were 
joined  by  the  bead  of  the  .lesnit  mission  in  Flor- 
ida, another  priest,  aud  fonr  Indiati  iHiys,  nov- 
ices fmin  the  mission-school  in  Havncia.  This 
party  Innduil  on  the  aborcs  of  the  Potomac  in 
Srptenibcr.  1570,  and  were  left  there  in  the  wil- 
derneHs  with  a  few  stores.  Tbey  travelled  across 
the  country  to  the  Ra|ipaliiiunock,  and  near  ita 
banks  tbey  constructed  a  lug-cabin  as  a  ahelter 
and  cbaiiel,  which  they  called  the  "Cfaapel  of 
the  Mother  of  Gixl  at  Axacan."  There  they  suf- 
fered in  the  ensuing  winter,  and  were  chietly 
dependent  npou  the  converted  Indian  for  a  time. 
He  soon  forgot  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  be- 
came the  most  daugerons  enemy  of  the  missioti- 
ariea.  The  expostulations  and  the  threats  of 
the  Jesnit  priest  sent  to  him  were  of  no  avail. 
The  prjeet,  and  two  Indian  boys  who  went  with 
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him,  were  killed.  Their  companions  left  behind 
waited  anxiously  in  the  cba|iel  for  their  relam. 
On  the  fourth  duV  of  their  vigils  the  Indian  con- 
vert, dressed  in  the  casaock  of  the  mnrdered 
priest,  and  followed  by  painted  savages,  snr- 
Tonuded  the  cba|)el  and  sUngbtered  all  the  in- 
mates bnt  one  of  the  Indian  boys.  The  next 
spring  Meneiides  sailed  up  the  Potomac  in  a 
Hmall  vessel  to  punish  the  nnirderers.  He  capt- 
ured a  nnmber  of  the  Indians,  and  eight  of  them 
whom  the  saved  boy  pointed  ont  as  of  the  party 
of  mnrdei-ers  were  instantly  hanged  by  Menen- 
dez  to  the  yard-arm. 

Euly,  Jt'BAL  A.,  WAS  bom  in  Virginia  about 
1616^  and  graduated  at  West  Poiut  in  1837.  He 
served'in  the  Florida  War,  left  the  army  in 
1836  to  study  law,  and  became  state  attiirucy  in 
1843.     He  served  as  major  ia  a  Virginia  regi- 


ment in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  from  1918  to 
1852  WHS  again  state  attorney.  He  entered  the 
Confederate  service  as  colonel  in  1861.  connnand- 
ed  a  brigade  in  tbe  battle  of  Bull's  Run,  and  a 
division  at  Oettvsburg.  He  was  active  iu  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  in  1664. 

Early  Maityra  In  Virginia.  (See  Berktlejf, 
Sir  flilllam.) 

Barly  Military  OpMatloiiB  in  MiBoonrl  (1861). 
General  Nathaniel  Lynn,  in  command  of  the  De- 
(lartment  of  Missouri,  nn>ved  against  Governor 
Jackson  no  soon  as  the  latter  bad  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  Ht  Jefferson  Citr.  lie  sent 
(Jnly  13, 18G1)  a  regiment  of  Missnnri  volunteers, 
nn<ler  ('oloiiel  Flani!  Sigel,  to  oernpy  anil  pro- 
tect the  Pacitir  Railway  from  St.  Louis  to  the 
Gasconade  River,  preparatory  tn  a  movement 
sonthwanl  to  oppose  nn  invnsion  of  Ben  MeCal- 
loch,  a  Texan  ranger,  who  had  cnwisi'd  the  Ar- 
kansas frontier  with  about  eight  hundred  men, 
und  was  marching  on  SpringHeld.  Lyon  left 
St.  Louis  (Juno  13)  with  two  tbonsand  men,  on 
two  steamboats,  for  JelTeison  City,  todrive  Jack- 
son and  Price  ont  of  it.  Tlio  Missouri  troops 
were  commanded  by  Colonels  Ubiir  and  Boern- 
ntein,  the  regulars  by  Cn[>tain  Lathrop.  ami 
the  artillery  by  Captain  J.  I'otten.  The  insur- 
gents fled  wesiwanl  to  a  point  near  Buouevillo. 
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Leaving  Hoenistein  t4>  bold  the  capital,  Lyou 
followed  (June  10).  He  overto<ik  tlio  fugitives 
not  far  from  Booneville.  Lyon  landed  his  men 
and  attacked  the  camp  of  tlie  iusurgentH,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Marmadnke,  of  the  state 
forces.  Some  of  his  troops  had  made  a  citadel 
of  a  brick  lioune.  The  camp  was  on  an  emi- 
nence. Lyon  ascended  this,  and  opene<l  a  battle 
by  firing  into  the  uii<lst  of  the  insnrgentM.  A 
shar]^  liglit  cnsned.  Two  of  Lyon's  shells  en- 
t4.^red  the  brick  lionse  and  dmve  out  the  inmates. 
Finally  tlie  insurgents  lied.  They  lost  a  battery, 
twenty  i>ri8oncrs,  several  horses,  and  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  military  stores.  L<-aving  a 
com])any  to  hold  the  deserted  camp  of  the  in- 
Hiirgcnts,  Lyon  pushed  on  to  Booneville.  Tlie 
fugitives  scattered,  some  going  westward  and 
some  southwanl.  With  the  latter  went  Gov- 
ernor Jackson.  At  Warsaw,  on  the  Osage,  he 
was  joined  (June  20)  by  four  hnndre<l  men  un- 
der Colonel  O'Kane,  who  had  just  ca[>tured  and 
disp<?rHed  about  the  same  nmnber  of  the  loynl 
Missouri  Home  Guards.  The  governor  and  his 
followei-s  continued  their  dight  to  the  extreme 
south  w«'sti*rn  corner  of  Missouri,  where  he  was 
joiiieil  by  (Jeueral  Price,  when  the  wliolc  insur- 
gent force  anuMinted  to  full  three  thousaiul  men. 
At  the  same  time.  General  J.  G.  Rains,  a  graduate 
of  West  Point,  was  hurrying  forward  to  join 
Jackson  with  a  considerable  force  of  insurgents, 
closely  pursued  by  Msijor  Sturgis  with  a  body  of 
Kansas  volunteers.  Jackson  was  now  satistied 
that  the  whole  of  northern  Missouri  was  lost  to 
the  caust^  of  secession,  and  ho  endeavored  to 
concentrate  all  the  armed  disloyal  citizens,  with 
McC-ulloch's  men,  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  C(mnuouwealth.  i>rep{iratory  to  *'the  speedy 
deliverance  of  the  state  from  Federal  ruii^*'  As- 
sured by  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  conciliatory 
and  assuring  proclamations  from  both  General 
Lyon  and  Colonel  Hoernstein,  the  people  became 
quieted,  and  the  loyal  state  ctui  vent  ion  was 
called  to  assemble  at  Jefierson  City  on  .July  22, 
l'!'Ol.  General  Lyon  remaine<l  at  15o(>n<^ville 
about  a  fortnight,  preparing  for  a  vigorous  cam- 
l»aigu  .ngainst  the  insurgents  in  the  southwest. 
He  then  hehl  militarv  control  ov<"r  the  whole 

■ 

region  northward  tif  the  Missouri  River,  and  on 
July  I  there  were  at  least  ten  thousand  loyal 
troops  in  Missouri,  and  ten  thousand  mori^  might 
have  been  tlii-re  within  tortv-ei^ht  hours  fnun 
camps  in  neighboring  states.  ISigel  was  i>usb- 
ing  lorward  t(nvards  the  borders  of  Kansas  and 
Arkansas  to  open  the  <rampaign. 

Early  Nevr  England  Law^s.  The  magis- 
trates and  ministers,  in  tlu^  early  days  of  the 
New  England  <'ol<uiies,  undertook  to  regulate 
by  law  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  ]>eople. 
and  ma(b>  statutes  which  to-day  appear  absurd, 
but  were  then  reganled  as  essential  to  the  well- 
biMug  <d*  s(»riety.  The  Puritans  were  nt>t  only 
rigid  moralists,  but  intlexiblt^  bigots  and  absurd 
egotists.  They  nnist  Im»  judged  by  the  age  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  lived.  (See 
Puritann.)  Among  many  excellent  laws  wen* 
scattered  mmie  of  equivocal  utility,  like  the  fol- 
lowing: They  doonieil  to  banishment,  and,  in 
CABe  of  rutnrUi  to  death.  Jesuits,  Romish  prie»ts. 


and  Quakers.  All  persons  were  forbidden  to 
run,  or  even  to  walk,  "except  reverently  to  and 
from  chni*ch,''  on  Sunday,  or  to  profane  the  day 
by  sweeping  their  houM>s,  cooking  their  fiNid,  or 
shaving  their  l>eards.  Mothers  wen*  coninianileil 
not  to  kiss  their  children  on  that  holy  day. 
Burglars  and  robbers  sudered  the  exim  piniish- 
ment  of  having  an  ear  cut  oft' if  their  crime  was 
committed  on  Sunday.  Blasphemy  and  idolatry 
were  punishable  by  death ;  so  also  were  witch- 
craft and  perjury  dii'ected  against  hnnmu  life. 
All  gaming  was  prohibited.  The  importation 
of  cards  and  dice  was  forbidden.  Assemblies 
for  dancing  wen^  proscril>ed.  A  Massachusetts 
law,  passed  in  1646,  made  kissing  a  woman  iu 
the  street,  even  in  the  way  of  honest  salntatiuu, 
punishable  by  tlogging.  No  one  was  alloweil  to 
keep  a  taveni  uidess  possessed  of  a  good  char- 
acter and  comi)etent  estate.  Persons  wearing 
apparel  which  a  grand  jury  should  account  dis- 
])roportionate  to  their  iK>sitions  were  to  be  first 
admonished,  and,  if  contumacious,  fined.  £ver>* 
W(mnin  who  should  cut  her  hair  like  a  nian*s,  or 
sutler  it  to  hang  loosely  npon  her  face,  was 
lined.  Idleness,  swearing,  and  drunkenness 
were  visited  w*ith  restraining  |>enalties.  In  the 
earlier  records  of  Massachusetts  it  is  revealeil 
that  John  Wedgcwood,  for  being  in  the  coni]ui- 
ny  of  drunkards,  was  to  bo  set  in  the  stocks, 
('atharine,  wife  of  Richard  Cornish,  was  suft- 
)>ected  of  incontinence,  and  seriously  admon- 
ished to  take  heed.  Thomas  Petit,  on  suspicion 
of  slander,  idleness,  and  stubbornness,  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  severely  whipped.  Captain  I^>vell 
was  admonished  to  take  heed  of  light  carriage. 
I  Josias  Plaistowe,  for  stealing  four  baskets  of 
corn  from  the  Indians,  was  orderwl  to  "return 
them  <'ight  baskets,  to  \w  tined  tive  iM>nnds,  and 
thereafter  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Josias, 
and  not  Mr.,  as  formerly  he  used  to  be.*' 

Early  Non  -  importation  Acta.  In  1G87  an 
excise  duty  on  tobacco  was  laid  In  England, 
which  alarmed  the  Virginia  planters,  and  they 
attempted  to  ivtaliate  by  pntcuring  acts  of  the 
Assembly  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic 
manufa<'tun\<4,  that  they  might  imi>ort  less  ftxiui 
the  mother  country.  King  James  disallowed 
thesi>  acts  as  hostile  to  English  interests.  A 
similar  attempt  failed  in  Maryland. 

'  Earthquakes  in  North  America.  On  tlio 
1st  day  of  Juu<',  163^,  between  the  hours  of  three 
and  tour  P.M.,  the  weather  clear  and  wann,  and 
the  wind  westerly,  all  New  England  wjw  vio- 
lently shaken  by  some  internal  convulsion  of 
the  earth.  It  came  on  with  a  noise  like  contin- 
ued thunder,  ami  tln^  slnxrk  lasted  aliont  fonr 
minutes.  The  earth  shook  with  such  violence 
that  iu  sonu*  places  the  people  could  not  stand 
upright  without  difliculty,  and  many  movable 
articles  iu  the  housi^s  were  thrown  down.  Tlie 
earth  was  nncpiiet  for  twenty  days  afterwards. 
Oil  Jan.  26. 16(>3,  a  heavy  shock  of  eartliquake 
was  felt  in  New  England  and  in  New  York,  and 
was  ])articularly  severe  in  Canada,  where  it  was 
recorded  that  'Mhe  doors  oitened  and  shut  of 
themselves  with  a  fearfnl  clattering.     The  liells 

;  rang  without  being  touched.    The  walls  were 
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split  asnnder.     Tbe  floors  separated  and  fell  too  much  in  debt  to  come,  and  made  an  assi^- 

down.     The  fields  put  on  the  appearance  of  nient  for  tbe  benetit  of  bin  creditors.   Tbe  tj^rent^ 

precipices,  and  tbe   mountains  seemed  to  be  er  part  of  bis  right  and  title  in  New  Jei'sey  fell 

moving  out  of  tlieir  places/'     Small  rivers  wera  into  tbe  bauds  of  Penn,Gawen  Lawrie,  and  Nich- 

drieil  up;  some  mountains  api)earedto  be  much  olas  Lucas.     Tbe  matter  was  now  complicatetl. 

br^>ken  and  moved,  and  half-way  between  Que-  Berkeley  bad  disposed  of  bis  undivided  half  of 

bee  and  Taclousao  two  mountains  were  shaken  the  colony.     Finally,  on  tbe  1st  of  Jnly,  1676 

down,  and  formed  a  point  of  land  extending  (O.  S.),  after  much  preliminary  negotiation,  a 

some  distance  iuto  the  St.  Lawrence.     On  Oct.  deed  was  completed  and  signed  by  Carteitit  ou 

29, 17*27,  there  was  a  severe  earthquake  in  New  tbe  one  side,  and  Penn,  Lawrie,  Lucas,  and  Bil- 

Enghind,  lasting  about  two  minutes.    Its  course  Huge  on  tbe  other,  which  divided  tbe  province 

seemed  to  be  from  the  River  Delaware,  in  the  of  New  Jersey  iuto  two  great  x>ortions — East 

southwest,  to  the  Kenuebec,  in  the  northeast,  Jersey,  including  all  that  part-  lying  northeast 

a  distance  of  about  seven  hnndred  miles.     It  of  a  line  drawn  from  Little  Egg  Harbor  to  a 

occurred  at  about  twenty  minutes  before  eleven  point  on  tbe  most  northerly  branch  of  tbe  Del- 

oVlock  in  the  morning,  and  the  sky  was  serene,  aware  River,  in  north  latitude  41°  40';  and  West 

Pewter  and  china  were  cast  from  their  shelves,  Jersey,  c<miprebending  all  tbe  rest  of  the  prov- 

aud  stone  walls  and  chimney-tops  were  shaken  ince  originally  granted  by  the  Duke  of  York, 

down.     In  some  places  doors  were  burst  open,  East  Jersey  was  the  property  of  Sir  George  Car- 

and  people  could  hardly  keep  their  feet.    There  teret ;  West  Jersey  passed  into  tbe  hands  of  the 

had  been  an  interval  of  tifty-seven  years  since  associates  of  tbe  Society  of  Friends.     West  Jer- 

the  last  earthquake  in  New  England.     On  the  sey  was  now  divided  iuto  one  bnndi'ed  parts, 

same  day  tbe  island  of  Martiuiqne,  in  the  West  setting  aside  ten  for  Fenwick,  who  had  made 

Indies,  was  threatened  with  total  dest'ruction  tbe  first  settlement,  at  Salem,  on  tbe  Delaware, 

by  an  earthquake  which  lasted  eleven  bom's,  and  arranged  todispose  of  tbe  other  ninety  parts 

On  file  18th  of  Novenil)er  a  severe  earthquake  fiir  the  iKMiefit  of  Billinge's  creditore.    (See  Xew 

shock  was  felt  from  Chesapeake  Bay  along  the  Jci'sey,  Colony  of.) 

coast  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  about'  eight  bun-  Florida.  Lff's  Expfditiox  against     A 

dred  miles;  and  in  the  interior  it  seems  to  have  .^^^  V^^  L.EE 8  £.xpedition  against,   a 

^  A,      \    I    e               *.!        i.  X           *i       4.  Citizen  ot  Georgia  visited  General  Charles  Lee 

extended,  from    northwest  to   southeast,  more  x  /^i      ,    ^         '',              i    - 1  •     xi    ^  o^  * 

^,  „^     .      .,          .  1      -1          1     T>    *         ..1  at  Charleston  and  persuadcU  him  that  St.  Ancus- 

than  one  thousand  miles.     In  Boston  one  bun-  ,.             , ,   ,             i     x  i           mi 

,_, ,    ,.  1       II    1     •♦!  *i  ^    ^„\      tine  could  be  easily  taken.  — -  - 

dred  chimnevs  were  levelled  with  the  roofs  of  tbe  ,               ,    ,       ..t      x /•    xi 


Tbe  man  was  a 


houHes,  .nuriifteeu  h.in,l.-e.l  tuoie  <.r  lo^  nhat-   8'""'g«'-.  ["'t.  witbout  further  inquiry,  Lee  au- 
tereJ.    The  eu<l«of8evcn.l  brick  bnil,li..g8  wore  l""'""^'''^  *"  '•*«  Coutiueutnl  tmops  uuder 


thrown  down  with  the  chimneys.  Tbe  vane  on 
the  public  market  was  thrown  to  tbe  earth.  At 
New  Haven, Conn.,  tbe  ground  inoveil  like  waves 
of  the  sea;  the  houses  shook  and  cracked,  and 
Diany  chimneys  were  thrown  down.  It  occun*ed 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  four 
aud  a  half  minutes.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
a  great  tidal-wave  in  tbe  West  Indies.  In  Ai»ril, 
the  same  year,  Quito,  in  South  America,  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake ;  and  eighteen  d.iys 
before  tbe  earthquake  in  Nortli  America  there 
was  an  awful  one  (Nov.  1, 17.55)  in  Southern  En- 
rope  that  extended  into  Africa.  Tlie  earth  was 
violently  shaken  for  live  tlionsund  miles — even 
to  Scotland.  In  eight  ininntea  the  city  of  Lis- 
bon, with  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  was  swal- 
lowed up.  Other  cities  in  Portugal  and  Spain 
were  partially  destroyed.  One  half  of  Fez,  in 
northern  Africa,  was  destroyed,  and  more  than 
twelve  thousand  Arabs  perished.  In  tbe  island 
of  Mitylene,  in  tbe  Grecian  Arebipeliigo,  two 


bis 
command  that  he  had  planned  for  tbem  a  safe, 
sure,  and  remunerative  ex|>edition,  of  which  the 
very  large  booty  would  be  all  their  own.  Call- 
ing it  a  secret,  he  let  everybody  know  its  destina- 
tion. Without  adequate  preparation — without 
a  field-piece  or  a  medicine-ebest  —  he  hastily 
marched  off  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
troops,  in  the  second  week  in  Angnst  (1776),  to 
tbe  malarious  regions  of  Georgia.  By  his  order, 
Howe,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Moultrie,  of  South 
Carolina,  soon  followed.  About  four  hundred 
anil  sixty  men  from  South  Carolina  were  sent  to 
Savannah  by  water,  with  two  field-pieces;  and 
on  the  18tli,  I-ice,  after  reviewing  the  collected 
troops,  sent  tbe  Virginians  and  a  portion  of  tbe 
South  Carolinians  to  Snnbury.  The  fever  made 
sad  havoc  among  them,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen 
men  were  buried  daily.  Then  Lee  sought  to 
shift  from  himself  to  Moultrie  the  further  con- 
dnctof  tbe  expedition, for  be  saw  it  mnst  be  dis- 
astrous.    Moultrie  warned  bim  tliat  no  availa- 


Jeraey.  ins] 
between  tbe  purchasers  of  a  portion  of  Xew  Jer- 
sey. Among  these  purchasers  were  John  Fen- 
wick and  Edward  Billinge,  both  of  tbe  Society 
of  Friends.  These  men  quarrelled  with  regard 
to  their  respective  rights.  Tbe  tenets  of  their 
sect  would  not  allow  tlieni  to  go  to  law,  so  they 
referred  the  matter  to  William  Penn,  whose  de- 
cision satisfied  both  parties.     Fenwick  sailed 


ber  and  joined  Washington  ou  Harlem  Heights, 
receiving  his  $110,000  from  Congress  as  be  passed 
through  Philadelphia.     (See  Lee^  Charles.) 

East  Florida,  Seizure  of  (1812).  Florida 
was  divided  into  two  provinces.  East  and  West. 
The  boundary-line  was  the  Perdido  Kiver,  east 
of  Mobile  Bay.  The  Georgians  coveted  East 
Florida,  and  in  the  spring  of  1812  Brigadier-gen- 


for  America  to  found  a  colony,  but  Billinge  was  !  eral  Greorge  Mathews,  of  the  Georgia  militia, 
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who  had  been  aippointcd  a  roniiniHHioner,  nndcr   speedily,  ou  the  iHlandH  and  coutincntal  sfaum  of 
an  act  ofa  Hecret  H<*s8iou  ot'Con^reHS  in  IHlO-ll,    the  East,  establishing  lactones  in  many  placrs, 
to  secnre  that  pnivinee  shonid  it  be  offered  to 
the  United  States,  stirred  np  an  insnrrection 


there.  Amelia  Inland,  lyin^;  a  little  below  the 
dividing  lino  between  (.teor>jfia  ami  Floritla,  was 
chosen  tor  a  base  oi' operations.  The  line  har- 
bor of  its  ea]>ital,  Fernandina,  was  a  place  of 
great  resort  lor  smngglers  dnring  the  days  of 
the  embargo,  and,  as  nentral  gronnd,  might  be 
made  a  dangerons  place.  The  poisst'ssion  of  the 
island  and  harbor  was  therefore  important  to 
the  Americans,  and  a  songht-fiir  pn?text  for 
seizin<<:  it  was  soon  fonnd.  The  Fhirida  insnr- 
gents  planted  the  standard  of  revolt  (March, 


'  and  at  length  obtaining  a  grant  (l(i^)  from  a 
native  prince  of  Calcntta  ami  two  adjoining  vil- 


lages, A\ith  the  privilege  of  erecting  ff>rtiti(-a- 
tions.  This  was  the  tii-st  step  towanli*  the  ac- 
qninMnent  by  the  company,  under  the  anspiceK 
of  the  British  government,  of  vast  territorial  ikk- 
sessions,with  a  population  of  two  ]niudre<l  mdl- 
ions,  over  which,  in  1^J77,  Qneeu  Victoria  wa» 
proclaimed  empress.  The  company  had  ruled 
snpreme  in  India,  with  some  ri'strictions.  until 
1858,  when  the  government  of  that  Oriental 
empire  was  vested  in  the  Queen  of  England. 
Thongh  the  company  was  not  abolished,  it  wag 


1812)  on   the   bluff  opposite   the   town   of  St.    shorn  of  all  its  political  power,  as  it  had  Im'^mi  of 
Marv,  on  the  border  line.     S<»me  United  States    its  trade  n 


KUiopoly.  The  East  India  Company 
lii-st  introdnced  tea  into  England,  iu  the  reigu 
of  Charles  II. 

East  India  Company  and  a  CompromiBe. 

Kesolved  to  n*tain  a  dnty  on  tea  ex|M>rted  to 
America,  the  British  government  pro]H)8e<l  to 
aUow  (ho  East  India  CNunpany  to  8i*nd  tea.  in 
their  ships,  free  of  export  dnty,  so  as  to  en- 
able the  colonists  to  get  the  tea  at  a  cheaiHT 
rate  than  before,  while  paying  a  snuill  Tlnry. 
The  coHt  of  the  tea  was  not  a  question  with  thf 
Americans.  It  was  the  pnuoiph  inrolred  in 
the  act  of  taxing  them  >\ithont  their  consent 
that  made  them  oppose  the  measun*,  which  they 
did  most  efli'ctnally  in  all  si*aport»  when*  the 
East  In<lia  Company  sent  their  ships.  (^Sec  Tta- 
HhipSj  lieccption  of.) 

East  Tennessee,  IU'iixsii>k  in  (186:i).  Gen- 
eral Bnrnside  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
under  tin*  protection  of  the  United  States  Hag,  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and  was  orderml  to  take 
anil  smuggling  ceased.  The  insurgent  band,  active  co-operation  with  the  Army  of  the  Cuui- 
swelletl  to  eight  hundriMl  by  reinforcements  berland  in  Augnst,  l.'SCI^.  He  had  gathered 
from  (leorgia,  and  acconipani<"d  by  troops  fur-    twenty  thousand  men  near  Richmond.  Ky.,  well 


gunboats  under  (!onnnodore  Campbell  were  in 
the  St.  Marv's  Kiver,  and  Mathews  had  some 
United  States  troops  at  his  comnnmd  near.  The 
insurgents,  two  hundred  and  twenty  iu  nnmber, 
sent  a  flag  of  truee  (March  17)  to  Fernandina, 
demanding  the  surrender  of  the  town  and  isl- 
antl.  About  the  same  time  the  American  gun- 
boats appeared  theiv.  The  authorities  bowed 
in  submission,  and  (jeneral  Mathews,  assuming 
the  character  of  a  protector,  took  i>osse.ssion  of 
the  place  in  the  name  of  the  Unite«l  States.  At 
the  same  time  the  conim(Mh»re  assured  the  Span- 
ish governor  that  thci  gunboats  were  there  only 
for  aid  and  protection  to  a  large  )>ortion  of 
the  population,  who  thought  proper  to  declait? 
themselves  independent.  On  the  llMh  the  town 
was  foinially  given  up  to  the  Unitt^l  Stat«'s  au- 
thorities; a  custom-house  was  established  ;  the 
floating  i»roperty  in  the  harbor  was  c<Misi<lered 


nishetl  by  (i«'neral  Mathews,  besiegiMl  the  Span 
ish  garrison  at  St.  Augustine,  for  it  was  feared 


disciplined  and  e<]uipped.     They  left  cauip  Au- 
gust *21.  climbed  over  the  Cumberland   Mouii- 


the  Hritish  might  help  the  Spaniards  iu  recov-  tains,  and  entere<l  the  magniflcent  Valley  of 
ering  what  they  had  lost  in  the  territory.  The  East  Teniu*ssee,  their  baggage  and  stinvs  car- 
United  States  g«ivernnient  would  not  counte-  ried.  iu  many  places,  by  pack-mules.  On  his 
nanet"  this  kind  of  tilihustering,  and  Mathews  entering  the  valley  twenty  thousand  Coufeder- 
was  siipers(Mh>d  as  enniuiissioner  (April  10,  lHl-2)  ates,  connnauded  by  General  Simon  B.  Bnckner 
by  (iovernor  Mit<hell.  of  (ieorgia.  Mitehell,  (s«"e  Fort  J)ontlno»),  fle<l  to  GetU'gia  and  joineil 
professing  to  bflirve  Congress  would  sanction.  Bragg.  G("neral  Bnrnside  ha<l  been  joined  by 
Mathews's  ]n'oceeiliugs.  made  no  change  iu  pol- ■  (Jrueral  Ilartsuft'  and  his  command.  Their 
icy.  Tile  llonsr  of  Kepresentativi's  <lid  aetually  nund)ers  were  sweUed  by  junction  with  <»ther 
pass  a  bill,  in  secret  srssiou  (.June  21),  authoriz-  troops.  At  the  month  of  the  Clinch  Kiver  they 
ing  the  President  to  t:ike  po.-sessiou  of  East  tirst  had  communication  with  Colonel  Mintx's 
Florida.  The  Smate  rejected  it.  for  it  wouhl  cavalry,  on  lv<ise<rans's  extreme  left.  At  Lou- 
have  btMMi  unwise  to  quarrel  with  Spain  at  the  =  don  britlge  (teneral  Shaekelfonl  had  n  skirmish 
moment  when  war  was  about  to  be  declared  with  Confederates,  and  drove  them  acn»sK  the 
against  tircat  r»ritain.  Not  many  veais  after-  stream,  they  burning  the  magniflcent  structure, 
wards  Florida  \Nas  ccdc<l  to  the  United  Stall's  two  thousand  fei't  h)ng.  Early  iu  SeptenilnT  a 
by  Spain.  |  forct*   of  Confederates,  under  (Jeneral   Frazer, 

East  India  Company  (English).  At  the  holding  Cnndterland  (lap,  sniTenden'd  to  the 
close  of  the  year  l(>(HI,Que(>n  P^li/abeth  granted  .  Nationals,  and  the  great  valley  betWi»on  the 
a  charter  to  a  eonqtany  of  London  merchants  '  Cumb(>rland  and  Alleghany  Mtuintains  (of  which 
tor  the  nu»n<q)oly  of  tlu»  trade  ov«'r  a  vast  ex-  Knoxville  was  the  metropolis), extending  from 
pause  of  land  and  s(*a  In  the  i*egi(Ui  of  the  East  (Cleveland  to  Bristol,  seemed  to  be  pennauently 
Indies,  for  fifteen  years.  The  ^-barter  was  n*-  rid  of  arnie<l  Ctuifederates.  The  loyal  inhabi- 
Dewed  from  time  t^)  time.  The  flrst  squadron  tants  of  that  regi<in  n'ceived  the  National  troo])H 
company  {five  vessels)  sailed  from  Tin-  with  open  arms.  Burnsido  wade  hiti  head4|imr^ 
>.  15|  1601)  and  began  to  make  footholds. ,  ters  at  Knoxville. 
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Bast  Tannaaaaa  ^raitiiig  for  Dallverance. 
East  Tennessee,  where  loyalty  to  the  Uiiiuii  was 
strongly  predumhiaiit,  was  kept  in  aubmi&^iiiiii 
to  the  Confeileracy  by  the  struiiR  arm  iif  mili- 
tary power.  The  people  longed  for  dolivcriLiice, 
which  seemed  ueac  ut  batitl  when,  in  Juuuury, 
IdSi,  the  energetic  General  Mitcbel  made  an  ef- 
furC  to  seize  Cbatlanoogn.  His  force  wag  t.oo 
small  to  effect  it,  for  E.  Kirby  Smith  was  wiitih- 
ing  tbnt  region  with  a  atrongConfMlernic  force. 
Hil«hel  nuked  Bnt^ll  fur  reinfurcemenitt,  but  was 
denied.  Finally  General  Negley,  at^r  a  siic- 
cesafnl  atluck  npon  Cuufmlerates  near  .Tiieper, 
having  ninde  his  way  over  tlie  nigged  rnngi^s 
of  the  Cnraberland  Monniainii,  suddenly  apjitur- 
ed  opposite  Chattanooga  (Jnne  7).  Towards. 
evening  he  had  heavy  gnns  in  position,  and  for 
two  hours  he  caniinna<lrd  the  town  and  the  Con- 
federate works  near.  The  inhaliitants  unci  Con- 
federate's fled  from  the  town.  With  a  few  more 
regimeats  Neglry  might  have  captured  and  lit>lil 
tlie  place,  aud  Jlitchel  could  have  marehrd  into 
East  Tennessee.  But  Biiell  would  nut  allow  it. 
The  insurgents  had  alreaily  evacualetl  Cumber- 
land Gap  volnulurily,  and  the  inhabitania  of 
Ease  Tennessee  were  Jubilant  with  hope  of  de- 
liverance. But  they  were  again  diaajipolulvil 
And  compelled  to  wait.  The  cHutious  Itiiell 
and  the  llurv  Mttchel  did  not  work  well  to- 
gether, and  tlie  latter  was  soon  assigned  to  the 
commaud  of  the  Department  of  the  Sotith. 

Baotem  Bonndaiy  of  the  United  States. 
Jay's  treaty  pn)viiled  for  a  commisHion  for  ili^- 
termining  the  eastern  boiimlary  of  the  United 
Stales.  In  the  treaty  of  peace  (17S})itbiid  lieen 
defined  as  at  the  St.  Croix  River.  A  qne»tion 
arose  as  to  which  Htrenni  was  the  trno  St.  Croix. 
Massac huxetts  bad  elaimed  the  Miii|uiLdavie  as 
the  ImeSt.  Croix;  the  British  claimed  (he  Pas- 
•.imai|uodcIy  as  the  trno  St.  Croix,  and  iimiHtcd 
that  the  western  branch  of  it — the  Scltoodic — 
was  the  bonnilary.  The  comniissionerB  (ap> 
pointed  Oct. ■&,  1T96)  dicidcd  that  the  Poaso- 
niaqnmldy  and  its  easlern  branch  was  the  trnt> 
St.  Croix,  by  which  the  dia])ute(l  territory  wus 
diviiled  about  o<|iinIly  between  the  two  nnliniis. 
The  owlielKhip  of  tb«  numerous  iHlunds  in  Pas- 
aamaqiioddy  Bay  was  nut  determined. 

Bastem  Indians,  War  with.  In  conformity 
with  the  treaty  of  L'tn-chl,  the  French  hud 
withdrawn  from  the  peninsula  of  Novn  Seotiii, 
and  on  Cape  Breton  began  tbo  erection  of  the 
formidable  fortress  of  Lunisbnrg,  whii^b  would 
overlook  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
lenco  and  (he  coasts  of  Xova  Scotia  anil  New 
England.  The  French  Htill  claimed,  if  not  for 
themselves,  for  the  independent  Indian  trilpus  ii> 
the  East,  the  territory  its  fur  west  as  the  Kcnnn- 
bec.  In  behalf  of  this  claim  the  French  mis- 
aioiis  on  the  Penobscot  aud  at  Norridgenock 
were  kept  up,  and  the  natives  were  obwrvcd  Ui 
be  in  ha4  bnnior.  The  |H'ople  of  Massnehiisetts 
KUBpected  the  Jesuit  missionary  at  the  latter 
place  uf  stimnlatlng  the  Indiana  to  war,  and 
a  secret  expedillou  was  sent  (Angast,  17^) 
against  it  from  Massachusetts.  (Sco  NorriHgr- 
Koek.')    Hostilities  coutionod,  and  the  ludiuiis 


attacked  points  atl  along  tlie  New  England 
frontier  to  the  Connecticiit  River.  To  cover 
the  towns  in  that  valley  Fort  Dummer  was  bnilt 
(1734)  on  the  sif«  of  Brattlel>nn>iigb,  the  oldest 
English  settlement  in  the  State  of  Vermont. 
The  Indians  bad  captured  seveuteeu  vessels  be' 
longing  to  MaHsaclin setts  iu  the  Gntnf  Causoin 
178a;  now  (1724)  armed  schooners  which  they 
had  seised  prowled  along  the  New  England 
coast  and  captnred  seven  vessels.  It  was  deemed 
necessary  to  strike  some.deciHivo  blow.  The  mis- 
sion station  at  Norridgewock  was  destroyed,  and 
the  premium  on  scalps  was  raised  to  (500  each. 
Captain  John  Lovewell,  a  noted  partisan,  sur> 
prised  a  party  of  sleeping  Indians  at  Salnioii 
Falls  (Febrnory,  172&),  killed  them  all,  and 
inarched  to  Dover  in  trininph  with  their  scaliw 
elevated  on  poles.  In  a  second  expe<1ition  he 
fell  into  Hit  ambush  on  the  margin  of  a  pond, 
near  the  heiul  of  the  Sacn,  and  was  slain  at  the 
first  lire,wilh  ei;clit  uf  his  men.  The  rcraninder 
repulsed  the  Indiiins  and  rctrealed.  The  war 
was  sotm  ended  by  treaties  or  agreements  with 
the  Indians.  As  llie  war  bail  been  kindled 
chiefly  thn>ngh  tile  rascality  of  private  traders, 
meuHiires  were  adopted  by  the  MassachiieetlH 
l>egislatiire  to  protect  the  Indiaua  fhjtn  the  ex- 
tortion of  ihese  people. 

BaBtman,  Hahvey  Gridley,  commercial 
t«aeber,  was  born  at  Marahall,  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y..  Oct.  16,  lesa;  died  at  Denver,  Col.,  July 
13, 1V7H.  After  attending  the  common  schoola 
of  his  neigh borhuoil,  he  completed  his  education 
at  the  Slute  Normal  School  at  Albany ;  anil  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three  opened  a  coinnierciiil 
school  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  having  been  a  teacher 
ill  a  similar  school  kept  by  his  uncle  in  Koch- 
eater.  In  that  school  he  first  conceived  thi- 
plan  of  a  commercial  or  business  college.  On 
the  3d  of  Novomber,  1859,  Mr.  Eastuian  o|>ened  a 
business  college  iu  the  city  of  Poughkcupsie,  on 
the  Hudson,  and  the  first  piijiil  was  Andrew 
Houston,  who,  on  Nov.  3, 1879,  placed  his  son  in 
the  college.  The  inslilutiun  began  with  three 
pupils,  and  the  number  rapidly  increased.  In 
18K>  there  were  more  than  seventeen  hiindreil 
students  in  the  college.  It  was  the  flnt  insti- 
tutiou  in  which  actual  business  was  taught. 
Mr.  Eastman  was' a  very  liberal  and  enterpris- 
ing citizen,  foremost  in  every  judicious  meiutnre 
which  promised  to  benefit  the  coninmuity  in 
which  he  lived.  He  wns  twice  elected  mayor 
of  the  city,  aud  held  that  ofiicv  at  the  time  uf 
his  death.  On  the  day  of  his  fnnenil  the  city 
was  draped  in  mourning  and  nearly  nil  places  of 
business  were  closed,  for  ho  was  eminently  re- 
spected OS  a  citizen  and  as  a  public  officer. 


Jamrh,  was  born  at  HnrlfonI,  Conn., 
aud  died  at  Pitlstlelil,  Mann.  Mr.  Easton  was  » 
builder,and  settled  in  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  in  1763. 
Active  in  hnsinesa  and  stronj;  in  intellec4,  be  be- 
came a  leader  in  public  affairs  there,  and  vTsw 
chosen  to  a  seat  in  the  Mawuchuselts  Assembly  . 
in  1T74.  He  was  also  colonel  iu  the  mililla,  and 
held  the  position  of  lender  of  the  minnte-meu 
of  that  town.  When  the  exiwditiou  to  assail 
Ticonderoga  was  organized  in  western  }lass»- 
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clinHctts,  Coluiicl  EiiHlnii  Joiiiitl  Allcti  ami  Ar- 
tiuhl  in  B(M<iniiiliBhi]i|r  tliii  uuilpTtakiiit;,  and  it 
wns  lit)  who  liiii-o  Ilii>  tirat  tilling  of  mii-ctust  tu 
tlio  I'ruviiiciul  CiintEi-ew  iif  MiwaiUTlinwt  Im. 

BaBton,  THGA'nh:s  at.  Enatoii,  on  tliu  Di-ln- 
waiv,  wiui  II  fiivurittt  pluro  fur  li<i)i1iii)(  ciiiiticilN 
Willi  llic  liiiliun  chiufo  butwi-rii  tlio  .vears  1754 
anil  1T61.  On  t])iuH-ocL-aiti»iiH200t»!i(>0Iii(liiinFi 
weru  fiwineiitly  stt'ii.  TiTdj-nm-iiiiR,  an  ciiiiiieiit 
Di'lawuru  cliit'f.  wlio  n-]iriMuntetI  m^voral  tribeii, 
w(w  chief  siH-n her  and  manager  niuniic  tlie  liar- 
liariaiiH.  In  1750  the  rolatiuna  iMtnevii  Ihu  Eiig- 
IJKli  and  thi^  Sis.  Knlioiiislhu  DpIh warts,  SbaiV' 
uiiPM',  and  Miih<>)raii8  wi^ri!  critical,  f<>r  the  linr- 
liaiiaiiH,  wiiH-uially  tlie  Dulawarps,  liud  bt!COiiu: 
jrit'illlv  intviiH-d  ujfninHt  the  while  pcu|i1e  iif 
P<.-tiiiH>  Ivaiiia.  Thu  (jiiakcrs  of  tliut  Mali<  liad 
uiiwasvd  tliu  cantie  of  tliti  |iiijniiiH  nnd  fol1lll^l 
nn  axwciation  for  tHM'imiiK  Jiiatico  for  the  In- 
diana and  friciidHlii|i  hvtwucii  tlH-iii  and  tbt< 
wliito  iiL-oplu.  (Sue  /VlriHffji  JmoddfioH.)  Tliey 
held  tu-n  (Mitifcivnccs  at  Ea«lon  with  tlio  In- 
dlniiH,  uikI  (Sir  Willinni  JuhiiMin  c»ai|ilaiiie<l  that 
thi'  Quakci-H  had  inti'iidtil  nptni  liiHotHcc.  Final- 
V,hi  Jiil,v,175r>,in;oiifereacy  was  hrhl  hi-tivecn 
tlic  Uclawnrua,  Shan-iiorru-,  MuhrKaiis,  thn  Six 
Nationn,  aiK)  (iorciiKH'  Ui-nny  an<l  iiiit  cuuauil, 
and  (>t!(ir)i;;(>  Crof^liaii,  an  intrlKiihif;  linliaii  Irad- 
<T.  At  llie  HnKK*^^'""  "f  lh<-  <jiiakcrH  Tci-ilynfi- 
i-unK  iavihsl  Cliai-lcH  ThimiKiin,  inaitliT  of  Ihu 
(jimkcr  Acniktniy  in  riiilad<-l|iliia,  and  aAcr- 
uanlH  pfi'inancnt  M^cn-tary  of  Iliv  Colli  in  vn  till 
Ci>nKi'c>*"i '«  Oct  flH  IiIh  MKit-tary.  Denny  and 
Cri>Ktinii  o]>iHitM;d  it;  TwilyiisvnnK  iwiitUti'd  in 
having  ThoniiKiii  iiiaku  niiniiti.'B  of  the  i>iiKi>i-d- 
iiiK>S>*<>  Hint  Kurhlod  nnd  fnlxu  n-iiorlH  uf  intt-r. 
(<Kli-d  tncn  tnitflit  not  lii>  given  an  truth.  Ity  iIiin 
amiiigi'iiieiil  ibe  Indiaiix  n-iTeivc<l  lair  ]>lay.  Th<' 
confi-rcnec  wai  tliiiilvalti'iidiil;  lint  iit  anu(lii-i', 
1»>t-nn  nn  tli..  fth  ..f  N..v.>nil.iT.  Iho  kiuio  y.-av, 
lliu  Iniliim  trilii-N  nen>  writ  ri'jii'fM'nti'il.  In  re- 
ply III  <|ni-»ti<iim  hy  i:i>v<Tni>r  Di'iiii.v  uf  wliiil  lir 
coiii)il,'iiiii>il,  Ti-ntynwnnK  char^eil  llii'  |irii|irii'- 
tniicit  of  IVriiiiHylvaiiia  with  idiialniiiK  lurcc  Icr- 
riloriuH  1>y  fnind.  and  HiH'cini-d  nt'll-known  in- 
HlaiKTs  liki-  thill  known  oh  ttio  "  Indian  Walk." 
(S.*  iHdiiiH  llnlk.)  At  tliat  pimfen-nte  tlnrrr 
W<-ri'  iiiiinv  <^ili>!rnH  fmni  l>liil:ulrl|>lii>i.  i-lii<-llv 
Qnnki-i's  iiiiil  llii-  ri'^iilt  wii.o. iil'IiT  il.-HI>.-i'!ilii>iiF 
ki'pl  n|>  fur  niuc  liiivs,  n  Biili«fafT"rv  Ircily  i>r 
IL^Hi'i-  v.u»  mild.-  I.i't»',-i'ii  Ih.-  lii.liiMiH  anil  lti< 
I':n;;li>li.tlii'  ;-ovi-ninr  olt'i'iiii^  )<•  iiiclrninilV  111. 
]li'bw»irs  Inr  any  hinds  nliiili  ]i:i<l  Ik'<-m  I'lanil 
nl<'iit1y   liiki'n   fniin  tlicni.     Th;il   iiintt'T  w  m.- 
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lri>;n('s  of  Cniiihan  to  wiMkni  his  inlliK'noi 
innoliK  Hie  In.liaiiH.  Auollier  enmu'il  wan  liel.l 
then-  in  tint  nlllilinn  of  UW.  Tlii^  olijeit  van 
to  adJiiMt  all  dim-n-ncex  lictween  tliu  Ki>):li>>li 
iiml  tlic  Six  NalioiiB.  ux  well  kh  othi-r  trihiH 
fartlii^r  ttestwanl  an<l  Honthwunl.  Tlio  gov- 
iTiiors  of  I'eiinHylvania  nml  Kew  Ji'rsey,  Kir 
William  JohiiHiMi, <'olone]  C'ro|!linn, nnd  a  lurj;!' 
uiiinlwT  i>f  ttie  F^riendly  AiiwH-iatioii  wcr-  ini's- 
■^^  TMilyuKHUg  acted  as  chief  Biwaker,  whicb 
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ufieiidud  the  Six  Nations,  who  regsnlcil  the  Pel- 
ivares  an  their  vansalit ;  hat  be  condncted  liiai- 
^l^  adniii'ahly,  maintained  his  poaition  Ane- 
ly,  and  resisted  the  wiles  of  Colonel  Crnghan 
anil  the  governnr.  I'liis  (pvat  council  coiilin- 
ighteen  days.  The  laud  qilestion  was 
ighly  ilisciiHMMl.  All  canaes  fur  miHiinder- 
■taiidins  betwenii  the  English  and  the  Indians 
were  removed,  anil  a  treaty  fur  a  f^encrtil  peace 
won  coiielnded  Oct.  %,  175t<.  There  was  anoth- 
er oonncil  hold  at  Enslon  in  1761,  concerning  Het- 
tleinciita  nt  Wynniing.  in  whii:h  TectlynwuDE 
took  an  active  anil  eliKinent  |>art.  A  war  party 
of  tliu  Six  Naticnis  tleiicended  the  SnMiiichaiiun 
in  the  aninnin  of  17Kt,  iiinrderetl  Teiilynscung 
iiud  bnnied  his  dwelling.nnd  clinrgeil  tlie  rriuM 
npoii  the  while  nelllerx  in  the  \Vyuniiii(r  Valley. 
(See  SHtgHehaima  CompcKg.) 

Baatport  (Mi'O.CAPTCDfi:  oe  (1H14).  Early  in 
July,  IHH.  Hit  Thonias  M.  Ilimly  saiU'd  seeTi-tly 
fnnn  llulil'ax  with  a  H<inailroii,ciiusistiugof  the 
/r«NiJf(twi(llie  Ang-shiiO,  sloop  ilarlin,  brig /lorn-, 
the  JIr«niu,  the  bnnib-ship  Terror,  and  iwvcral 
transports  with  irou)«  under  Cotortel  Thomas 
IllkiiiKton.  The  siinadron  ent«re<1  Pawtania- 
ipioildy  Bay  on  llio  11th,  and  anrhoreil  off  Fort 
Siillivun,  at  KaHliM>rt  (  Mihhh;  Inland  1,  then  in 
coininnnd  of  Major  IVrley  Putnam  with  a  gar- 
riuon  of  Hfly  men,  having  six  pieces  of  artillery. 
Hardy  demanded  an  instant  anrreiider,  giving 
I'ntnam  only  live  iniinites  lo  consider.  The 
latter  pruiniilly  refused,  hut  at  the  vehemRiil 
iin|H>rtunitieii  uf  the  alaniUNl  inhabitants,  wlm 
were  indis]Ki(ml  Ut  resist,  lie  siirrenderetl  tb« 
jHiKt  uii  eonilition  that,  while  thu  Uritish  alHinlil 
take  iMHWBSiun  uf  all  jiiiblic  jirutiurty,  private 
Iiro|>prtv  Hhoiild  be  n'»iiect<'d.  Tins  won  agreed 
III,  and  onl^  thoiisaml  iinni-il  men.  with  woim-ii 
and  tliiMreii,  a  Imttalion  of  artillery,  and  liftj 
in-  Hisly  jiieeea  uf  cannon  were  landed  on  tli« 
main,  wlieii  t'enniil  pDNSesniun  was  taken  uf  Ilit 
furl,  the  town  uf  East|HiTt,  and  all  the  iKlamb 
and  villages  in  and  aroiinil  l'nsHamiii|niHldy  Bay. 
Several  vessels  hnleii  wllh  giHHis  valued  at  thri'a 
hnndred  thunsaiid  didliirs,  ready  to  be  Hninggleil 
iiilu  the Uniteil  Slates,  were  sei/cd.  Sixty  ciiii- 
niniH  were  mimnteil,  and  eivil  rule  waa  estaH- 
lishiiil  miller  llriliHli  nHicials.  The  llriiish  hehl 
<|iiii't  |His!te.si>iuu  uf  that  rirgiun  Until  the  dusv 
of  Hie  war. 

Eaton,  TiiKdriiiLfs,  fii-st  Koveriior  of  the  New 
lliiveii  ciiliinv,  was  liorii  nt  Slonv  Stmtfoiil,  En;-- 
li.Mil.  ill  i:><ll:  died  at  New  Haven.  Jan.7.  Ilu7. 
He  >\;islii<'d  a  nierrhiinl.  uiid  was  for  sonieyeat^ 
till-  KngliHh  ri'iii'eHentiilive  at  thu  cimrt  of  IVn- 
niiivk.  Afler^anls  he  was  a  iliHtingnisluil  Loii- 
diiii  ineivbant.and  ariiitnpniiied  Mr.  DaveniHirt 
li.  New  Kngtuiid  in  IKtT.  With  him. he  atuUteil 
ill  fuiiniling  the  New  Haven  euloiiy.  and  was 
ehosen  its  lirHt  rbief  magistrate.  Ur.  Eaton 
filled  the  chair  uf  tUat  otSce  coatiununsly  nutil 
ills  death. 

Eaton,  WiLiJAM,  was  liom  nt  WtHMlstock, 
Conn.,  Fill. -iA,  UGi ;  died  at  Brimtield.  Mawt., 
.Ian,  1,  IHIl.  lie  gradnatcfl  nt  Uurtinonlh  Cul- 
h'ge  in  IT'.K).  He  entered  the  Cuntinenlal  army 
at  Ihu  age  uf  sixteen,  aud  was  discharged  iu 
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1783.  Ill  179r  he  was  Appointed  Americ&n  coii- 
aul  at  Tdqib,  Bud  arrivud  tbere  iu  1799.  He 
acted  nilh  so  mntli  bolilneas  nud  tact  thut  lie 
svcared  fur  his  country  the  freedom  of  its  coni- 
uerce  from  nttucks  by  TuuiHinu  cniiiters.  He 
iwtuniMl  t«  the  United  Stated  iu  1803;  was  ap- 
jioititiMl  naval  agent  of  the  Uuited  StatcB  for  the 
ilarbary  States  (whii-lieee);  aud  occompauied 
llie  AnieiicBU  fleet  to  the  MediterraaeRU  in  1804. 
He  assieted  Hauiet  Caroiuelli,  tlie  riglitful  ruler 
of  Tripoli,  In  aa  attempt  to  recover  Lis  throne, 
nsurped  by  his  brother.  (See  Tripoli,  War  vfitk.) 
Soon  ufternards  Eaton  returned  to  the  Uuit«d 
States,  and  piisaed  tlie  reniaiiKler  of  his  life  at 
Briiuflrld.  For  his  services  tu  American  coui- 
nierce  the  State  of  MatiaachiisetlH  gave  bim  ten 
thonsniid  acres  of  land.  The  King  uf  Denmark 
gave  hiiu  a  gohl  box  in  acknon'tedginent  uf  liis 
services  to  commerce  in  general  aud  for  tlie  re- 
lease of  Danish  captives  at  Tunis.  Burr  trie<1 
to  enlist  General  Eaton  in  his  conspiracy,  aud 
the  latter  testifiod  against  him  ou  hia  trial.  (See 
Ban'i  Conipijacj/.) 

Bcldbid,  HENRr,  iinvnl  cnuntmctor,  nas  iHirn 
at  Irviue,Scotlatii], March  12, 1775;  died  in  Cou- 
stantiuople,  Nov.  13,  1SI3.  He  learned  his  art 
with  an  uncle  at  Quebec,  when  he  began  busi- 
iieas  fur  himself  iu  New  York  in  ITIK,  and  soon 
took  the  lead  in  his  profession.  During  the 
War  of  1812-15  he  constructed  shipe-of-war  on 
the  Iiakes  with  great  eijiedition  and  skill ;  aud 
soon  after  the  war  he  built  tlio  steamship  Bobert 
FmUok,  iu  which,  iu  18^  he  made  the  first  sue- 
eesaful  trip  iu  a  craft  of  that  kind  to  New  Or- 
leans and  Havana.  Made  naval  coustniclor  at 
Brooklyn  iu  1830, six  ships-of-tbc-line  were  bnilt 
iiRer  his  models.  Interference  of  the  Hoard  of 
Naval  Commissioners  caiiseil  him  to  leave  tlie 
•errice  of  the  goverumeut,  but  he  afterwards 
maile  ehii)s-of-n-ar  fur  Euroj>ean  powers  and  for 
the  Judependeiit  statm  of  South  America.  In 
1631  he  built  a  vrnr-veiwel  for  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key, und  going  to  Cuustautinople,  organized  a 
uavy.yard  there,  aud  there  he  died.  j 

Sctmocliaca,  or  Holy  Oronnd,  Battle  at. 
Marcliiug  from  Fort  Deposit,  in  Butler  County, 
Ala.  (December,  1813),  (General  Claiborne,  push- 
ing through  the  wihluniess  uearly  thirty  miles  | 
with  horse  and  foot  and  friendly  Choctaw  In- 
diauN,  arrived  near  EconochacH,  or  Holy  OrouilU, 
a  village  built  by  Wenlbei'sford  (see  Fori  Mim«) 
npon  a  bluff  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Alabnino, 
just  below  Powell's  Ferry.  Lowndes  County,  iu 
au  obecnre  place,  as  a  "  city  of  refuge  "  fur  the 
wounded  aud  dispersed  in  battle,  fugitives  from 
their  homes,  and  women  and  children.  No  path 
or  trail  led  to  it.  It  liad  been  dedicated  to  this 
hnniane  purpose  by  Tecuintlia  and  the  Prophet 
(which  see)  a  few  mouths  before,  and  the  Cber- 
okeee  had  lieen  sssureil  by  them  tliat,  like  Aut- 
tose,  no  white  man  could  ti-cad  upon  the  ground 
aud  live.  There  the  liorbaiiiin  priests  perfurm- 
eil  horrid  incantalions,  and  in  tbe  square  in  the  I 
centre  of  the  t^wn  the  most  dreadful  cruelties 
bad  already  been  perpetrated.  White  prisonere 
and  Creeks  friendly  to  them  had  been  there  tort- 
nied  aiul  roasted.    Ou  the  luoraing  of  Dec.  83] 


Claiborne  appeared  before  tbo  town.  At  that 
moment  a  uuiuber  of  friendly  half,  bloods  of 
both  sexes  wore  iu  tbe  square,  siirruuiideil  by 
pine-wocid,  ready  to  be  lighted  to  cousume  tbem, 
and  tbe  prophets  were  busy  in  their  mniumery. 
The  troops  advanced  in  three  columns.  Tbe 
town  was  almost  surrounded  by  snumps  aud 
dei-p  raviues,  aud  [he  Indians,  regarding  the 
place  as  holy,  and  having  property  tiiere  of 
great  value,  though  partially  surprised,  pre- 
pared to  figbt  desperately.  They  had  con- 
veyed their  women  aud  children  to  a  place  of 
safety  deep  iu  the  forest.  By  a  simultaneous 
movctneut,  Claibnnie's  three  columns  closed 
aiM)u  the  town  at  the  same  moment.  So  nu- 
ei[iected  woe  tbe  attack  that  the  dismnyed  In- 
dians broke  and  fled  before  the  whole  of  the 
tniupB  could  get  into  action.  Weathersford  was 
there.  The  Indians  fled  iu  droves  ahing  the 
bank  of  tbe  river,  nnd  by  swimming  and  tbe 
use  of  canoes  they  escaiied  to  tlie  other  side  aud 
joined  their  families  in  the  forest  Weathers- 
ford,  when  be  found  himself  deserted  by  his 
warriors,  tied  swiftly  on  a  fine  gray  horse  to  a 
bluff  ou  the  river  between  two  ravines,  holly 
pursued,  when  his  horse  made  a  mighty  bouud 
from  it,  and  hoi'se  aud  rider  disappeared  niider 
the  water  fur  a  moment,  wheu  Ixith  arose, 
Weathenfurd  grasping  the  mane  of  his  charger 
with  one  hand  aud  his  rifle  with  the  other.  He 
escaped  in  safely.  Ecouovhaca  was  plundetMl 
by  the  Choctaws  and  laid  in  ashes.  Full  two 
hundi-ed  houses  were  destroyed,  aud  thirty  In- 
dians killed.  The  Teuuesseeaus  lost  one  killed 
and  six  wounded. 

Eden.  SiK  Kobest,  the  last  royal  governor  of 
Marylaiiil,  was  linrn  at  Duihani,  Eng. ;  dieil  nt 
Annapolis,Md.,Sept.3,i;86.  Sncceeiling  Oov- 
omor  Shanie  in  1768,  he  was  more  mmlerate  in 
his  admin istratiou  tlian  his  predeccHsors.  He 
complietl  with  tbe  orders  of  Congi-ess  to  abili- 
cate  the  government.  He  went  to  England,  and 
at  the  cliise  of  the  war  returned  to  recover  his 
estate  in  Maryland.  He  had  married  a  si8t«r  of 
Lonl  Baltimore,aud  was  created  a  barouot  Oct. 
19, 177fi. 

Edei,  Benjamin,  was  an  eminent  patriotic 
JuumalisC  iu  Boston  dnring  the  Revolution. 
He  was  born  at  Charlestowu,  Mass.,  Oct.  14, 
1738;  died  in  Boston,  Dec.  11, 1903.  He  was 
captain  of  the  "Ancient  and  Honorable  Artil- 
lery Comiuuy  "(which  see)  in  1760, aud  was  one 
of  the  Boston  "Sons  of  Liberty."  In  his  print- 
ing-ofllce  many  of  the  tea-]inrty  disguised  them- 
selves,  aud  were  there  regaled  with  punch  uf^r 
the  exploit  at  the  wbai'f  was  performed.  (See 
AosfoH  Tra-partj/.)  He  began,  with  Mr.  Gill,  in 
1735,  the  publication  uf  the  Boston  GattUe  and 
Couvlrs  Journal,  which  became  a  very  popular 
newspaiier,  and  did  eiuiueut  service  iri  the 
cause  of  popular  liberty.  Adams,  Hancock, 
Otis,  Qnincy,  Warren,  and  other  leading  spirits 
were  constant  contributors  to  its  columns, 
while  Ur.  Edes  hiuiself  wielded  a  caustic  pen. 
He  was  iu  Watcrtnwn  during  tlie  siege  of  Bos- 
ton, from  which  place  he  issued  the  Gazelle,  the 
uoutb-piece  of  the  Whigs."    It  was  discou- 
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tiuiied  in  1T98,  after  a  lifu,  austaiDed  hy  Eiles, 
of  forty  jpare. 

Edge-tool  Mantifactnrea-  Probnbly  tbe  6r«t 
American  wtlnbliHliiueut  for  (lie  excluHive  mar 
iifactnro  of  uil);e-tiioli<  voh  foiimlLil  by  Sainiit 
W.  Collins,  nl  Collinsrille.Coim.,  wbich  is  iii>i 
»ue  of  tho  liirgeHt  valabliiihiiielita  of  the  kintl  in 
tlie  world.  It  was  begun  about  1836,  wheu  tbe 
protliict  of  a  day's  bilHir  tliore  was  tho  forfriii); 
and  teoiiieriiig  of «it;lit  broailascK.  In  18TC  tliL-ro 
were  one  liiinilred  eilK^-timl  man  ii  fuel  ones  In 
tbe  UnitHl  Stnlen,  em  ploy  ii  it;;  about  four  Ilion- 
saiiil  bHixlH.  Tbe  fniittiil  JnvcstHl  in  tlio  biisi- 
uess  in  IHTU  wii)i95,<NXi.lNiO,  and  tbi>  annnal  prod- 
uct mas  valued  at  «t;,UOO,OI)U.  Oliver  Hnnt,  a 
blackniuitb  ill  tliu  HOiitli  iinitufWorcedtiT  Coun- 
ty, Musa.,  bt'f;nn  IIid  bLiiiitii.-w(  of  axH-uiukint;,  in 
conneetiuii  wrtb  i^ncriil  blackitmitliiiii;,  abont 
sixty  youra  n^'u,  or  in  liJIB.  Out  of  thin  Kniall 
beginning  );ru\v  tiie  pifMMit  extciisivo  "  Dixi);- 
loiM  Axe  CDUipany,"  fur  tbu  uinniifuctnreof  uxnt. 

Bdict  of  Nantea,  The,  promnlK"'''''  '■>' '  Ii'nry 
IV.of  Fruricp,t;ave  toli-ratiou  t»  tiie  ProteNlnnlH 
ill  feuds, I'ivil  and  religious.  It  was  imblisiii'il 
A|>HI  K,  l!i!)rj,ai>(l  wao  coutiiineil  by  Limis  XIII. 
in  ItilO,  aftur  tbo  niiinlifr  of  bis  father;  also  by 
LnnisXIV.iu  I65si;  but  it  was  revoktd  bv  him 
(M.ti,  Um.  It  was  a  givnt  Hiato  bbindn 
it  liupriveil  Krauee  of  live  Immlrfil  tlionsand  of 
lier  best  uitiKouH,  nlio  Bet\  itilo  (ii-rtiLiiiiy,  Eng- 
laiid,aud  Auienea,  and  gavi-  tliose  couiilries  the 
ricltes  that  How  fn>m  indnntry,  skill,  nnd  Kiibvi- 
4tty.  They  tixik  with  tlii>ni  lo  Kngbind  the  art 
«r  silk- weav ill);,  and  so  uiive  Fraiici-  iiii  im|ior- 
t»nt  rival  in  lliiit  braiidi  uf  iiidiiHtry.  (Sao 
HugueHotii  in  Amerim.) 

Bdncation  in  Mexico.  In  I-~k~>l  a  myiil  ntiil 
ponltlieal  niiivi-rnily  wiis  rHlaldiilird  in  Mi>\i(-ci 
l>y  tbe  Kinpeior  CbuileH  V.,  nilii  I  be  luimi!  prlv- 
\]rf;>-x  ax  that  lit  Sabinmnrn.  Thi-ro  went  in 
its  eloisli'rs  Ino  liundnd  anil  twenly-live  ibw- 

of  all  the  sc'i.-nti's  tbrii   kiioCvn,  and   a  good 
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tbey  numbered  seventy  thoDsaiid,  with  over  sev- 
en buiidiiid  and  Qfty-tbree  thuiisaud  teachets 
and  »ix  Diilliou  pupils. 

Edwrards,  Jonathan,  a  remarkable  metaphy- 
nii-inn  and  tlieiilo^ian,  wuh  bom  at  East  Wind- 
sor, Conn  ,  Oct.  5,  1703;  di.'.l  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
March  22,  ITCm.  He  t;rad<ial«d  at  Yale  Collese 
iu  17U0,  baviiij;  begiiu  to  study  Latin  vheu  be 


lilll! 


led  ii 


Kols  < 


iiindeii 


■iiUed  c'ol- 


■  ul.'.o 


nd  lliirli-i-11  lios|>itiils.  In  the  i^ity  of 
Mexico  Hie  lii'Ht  iiriiiliu)^  on  tbe  AmeriL-uu  I'oii- 
tiM.'Ut  was  don.-. 

Edncatlon  in  the  XTnlted  Statea.     I'opiibir 

try  williiii  tli.'  |in-M'iit  (■.■iilnry,  and  esiwciiilly 
sincf  tlie  tiint  qiimter  tliwof.  In  IITIi  Ibmi 
verv  W'vr.i  .■nlli-c.-s  in  Ibe  Eiiclisb-An.eririin  col- 
oni.'H:  ill  l^i;  iIki'l'  were  Ibri-e  hnndit'd  and 
fnrlv-iiine  <'<>I1,'^','h  pi'op.T  and  alHuit  Uflv  ho 

ealli'd.     Ill  1TT<S  tliv  e nion  h('I><h>Ih  were 

and  verv  inl'i-rior:  in  I'^t!  lin-v  wni'  mime 
ami  effieient.  The  wb.iol  ]<..piiliilion  in  18Til 
was  thirteen  millimi,  nnd  of  thiH  niimlHT  Mix 
million  vh-t.:  enrolbd  in  lb»  iftoids  of  piiblie 
scbools.  Sabbiirb-Hehno]!)  are  doiii);  nineli  for 
the  Riornl  and  intelleetiial  iitneatii>n  of  tln^  peo- 
ple. The  tirst  one  in  the  enniitry  waH  o|>ened 
b;  the  Methodists,  Iu  Virginia,  iu  V&i ;  in  11:76 


iras  six  years  of  age.  He  is  siiid  to  have  rea- 
Honed  out  for  hiniwdf  bis  doetriuc  of  fre«-will 
licfore  bu  left  colleiji',  at  tbe  agtt  of  seventeen, 
lie  lH-|!au  preaching  to  a  I'resbyteriati  cuugre- 
)i;alioi)  liefore  he  was  twenty  years  old,  and  be- 
eiiiiiu  tisMUlnii  t  Iti  bis  grand  fat  bcT,  Kov.  Mr.  Stixl- 
diiitl,  niiniKter  at  Xortbaupton,  Mnw.,  wboin  he 
snut'i'tded  lis  pnHlor,  He  was  dismissi-d  in  ITfiO, 
lieeaiiM-  hn  iii»i«led  upon  a  piii-er  nnd  liiitlier 
Mamlaril  of  iiilmiwion  to  tbe  com  mnnioii- table. 
Then  lie  bi'giin  hiH  inisaioiiary  work  (]T:'>l-57) 
anuiiig  tbe  KliH'kbridjte  Indians,  and  prepaml 
his  gn-atest  wiuk,  on  Ke  Frmlom  of  Ihe  irni, 
nbiib  was  publislied  in  1754.  Hi-  was  inangii- 
liiteil  (>n-Hiileiit  of  tbe  College  nf  New  Jcrsev,  at 
PriiK'i-toii,  Feb.  16,  Urnf.  and  died  of  sin:iII-poi 
II  liille  nioi'i't ban  u month  aflerwarils.  He  mux- 
ri.cl  Sarah  Pierrepoiit,  of  Kew  Iluven,  in  17«. 
and   ibey  bueamu   the  grandparents  of  Auivii 

1)11  IT. 

Bdwarda;  Kinias,  was  horn  in  Montfpimery 
County.  Jld..  in  Maivb,  1775;  died  of  cbolent  at 
Kc'lteville.  111.,  July  'Jll,  Itt^O.  William  Wiit  di- 
recred  bis  early  edni:iilioii,  which  was  lininbed 
at  DirkiiiKOii  Collej-i',  Hen  ii  sylvan  is,  and  in  1019 
bu  settliil  in  llie  (ji'een  Kiver  district  of  Keu- 
tiii-ky.  Ileforu  lie  was  twenty-one  lie  became  a 
menilier  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature;  waa  ad- 
niiited  to  till'  bar  in  nm  in  Kentucky,  and  to 
that  of  TeniiesHee  Ihe  next  year,  and  rose  rerj- 
rapidly  in  liis  iirofessiuii.  He  went  tbniugli  the 
olllcesofeircnitjiidgiiandofap|)eals  to  the  bench 
ofebief-Joslice  of  Kentucky  iu  ItW.  Tlie  next 
year  be  was  appointed  tlie  Hmt  govenior  of  tlie 
Territor>-  of  Illinois,  and  relained  that  nfflcu 
niilll  ilH  organization  as  a  state  in  1818.  yroiii 
Ifli'  till  1824  be  was  L'nilvd  States  Senator,  and 
fi-oiii  I'^Hd  to  1830  he  was  governor  of  the  state. 
Ho  did  much,  by  proinptumi  aud  activity,  to 
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restrain  iDdinu  hostilities  in  the  Illinois  region  better  express  the  wishes  of  the  people  concem- 
duriug  the  War  of  1812.  ing  a  choice  of  President  and  Vice-President 
Edwards,  Pierrepoxt,  son  of  the  metaphv-  t^^"  a  vote  directly  by  the  people  for  these  of- 
sician,  was  born  at  Nortliarapton,  Mass.,  April  8,  ^^ers.  The  several  electors  chosen  in  the  diflfer- 
1750 ;  died  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  April  14,  1826.  «»*  »ta*®»  "'^^^  »'  their  respective  stat«  capitals 
He  gradnated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  »*  »  specified  time,  and  name  in  their  ballots  the 
Princeton,  in  1768.  His  yonth  was  spent  among  pen»ous  for  President  and  Vice-President.  Tlieu 
the  Stockbridge  Indians,  where  his  father  was  ^^ch  electoral  college  makes  a  list  of  the  names 
missionary,  and  he  acquired  the  language  per-  voted  for  these  officers,  and  the  number  of  votes 
fectly.  Mr.  Edwards  became  an  eminent  law-  ^^  each,  which  lists  the  members  of  the  college 
yer;  espoused  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  and  »'g"  »"<!  certify,  and  the  list  of  each  state  eleo- 
fought  for  liberty  in  the  army  of  the  Revolu-  ^^^  college  is  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
tion.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  *^«  Senate  of  the  United  States.  (See  Election 
Confederation  in  1787-88,  and  in  the  Couuec-  f or  President  and  VicePreHdent.) 
ticut  Convention  warmly  advocated  the  adop-  Electoral  Commlaaion,  Tue.  The  Forty- 
tionofthe  National  Constitution.  He  was  Judge  fourth  Congress  met  in  its  last  session  early  in 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  in  Conuecti-  December,  1876.  There  was  a  Democratic  ma- 
cut  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  Mr.  Ed-  J«"ty  »"  ^^^  House  of  Representatives.  On  the 
wanls  was  the  founder  of  the  "  Toleration  Par-  4th  a  resolution  was  adopted,  providing  for  the 
ty"  in  Connecticut,  which  ma<le  him  exceed-  investigation  of  the  action  of  returning  boards 
inely  unpopular  with  the  Calvinists.  i"  8«"^*^  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Louisiana,  (See 
*  *^  *^  Presidential  Election,  1876.)  There  was  much 
Xnection  for  Preoident  and  Vice-President,  excitement  in  Congress  and  anxiety  among  the 
Under  the  Constitution  as  originally  adopted,  people.  Thoughtful  meu  saw  mnch  trouble  at 
the  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President  tij„  ^,,^1  counting  of  the  votes  of  the  electoral 
were  voted  for  in  the  electoral  college  of  each  colleges  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  accord- 
stAte,  without  designating  which  the  elector  in-  i,,g  ^„  ^he  prescription  of  the  Constitution,  for 
tended  for  the  first  and  which  for  the  second  already  his  absolute  power  in  the  matter  was 
office.  Lists  of  these  were  transmitted  to  the  qnestioued.  Proctor  Knott,  of  Kentucky,  offered 
seat  of  government,  and  the  candidate  having  ^  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
the  greatest  number  (if  a  majority  of  the  whole)  „f  g^ven  members  by  the  speaker,  to  act  in  con- 
became  President,  and  the  one  having  the  next  junction  with  a  similar  committee  that  might 
greatest  number  Vice-President.  If  the  two  y^^  appointed  by  the  Senate,  to  prepare  and  re- 
highest  candidates  received  an  equal  number  port  apian  for  the  creation  of  a  tribunal  to  count 
of  votes,  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  (as  now)  ^he  electoral  votes,  whose  authority  no  one  could 
was  to  proceed  immediately  to  choose  by  ballot  question,  and  whose  decision  all  could  accei>t  as 
one  of  them  for  President,  voting  by  states,  each  fiual.  The  resolution  was  adopted.  The  Sen- 
state  having  one  vote,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  ate  appointed  a  committee ;  and  on  Jan.  18, 1877, 
states  being  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  case  of  a  the  joint  committee,  consisting  of  fourteen  mem- 
tie  on  the  Vice-President,  the  Senate  was  to  bers,  reported  a  bill  that  provided  for  the  meet- 
choose  between  the  equal  candidates.  The  [^^^  „f  y^^th  Houses  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
Twelfth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  (which  Representatives  on  Feb.  1, 1877,  to  there  count 
see)  changed  the  moile  of  voting  for  the  two  of-  ^y^^  votes  in  accordance  with  a  plan  which  the 
ficers,  the  electors  being  required  to  vote  sepa-  committee  proposed.  In  case  of  more  tlian  one 
rately  for  President  and  Vice-President.  They  return  from  a  state,  all  such  returns,  having  been 
were  to  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  mmle  by  appointed  teUers,  should  be,  upon  ob- 
for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  per-  jections  being  mwle,  submitted  to  the  judgment 
son  voted  for  as  Vice-President;  distinct  lists  of  au^  decision,  as  to  which  was  the  lawful  and 
all  persons  voted  for  as  President  and  Vice-Pres-  true  electoral  vote  of  the  state,  of  a  commission 


-justices  ot  the  Supreme 

of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  to  of  the  United  States,  who  should,  on  Jan.  30, 

open  all  the  certificates,  and  count  the  votes,  gelect  another  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 

the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  Court,  the   entire   commission   to   be  presided 

for  the  respective  offices  (if  a  majority  of  the  over  bv  the  associate-justice  longest   in  com- 

whole)  to  be  declared  elected.     Such  continues  mission.     After  much  debate,  the  bill  passed 

to  be  the  mode.  both  Houses.    It  became  a  law,  by  the  signature 

ZSlectoral  CroUeges,  The.     The  people  do  not  of  the  President,  Jan.  29,  1877.     The  next  day 

Yote  directly  for  President  and  Vice-President,  the  two  Houses  each  selected  five  of  its  members 

but  they  choose,  in  each  congressional  district  to  serve  on  the  Electoral  Commission.     Judges 

ill  the  respective  states,  a  represtMitative  in  what  Clifford,  Miller,  Field,  and  Strong,  of  the  Su- 

18  called  an  electoral  college,  which  consists  of  preme  Court,  were  named  in  the  bill,  and  these 

110  many  memliers  as  there  are  congressional  chose  as  the  fifth  menil>er  of  associate*jnstices 

districts  in  each  state  in  the  Union.     The  theo-  Joseph  P.  Bradley.     The  Electoral  Commission 

ry  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  was,  that  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

by  this  means  the  best  men  of  the  country  would  sentatives  Feb.  1, 1877.     The  legality  of  returns 

be  chosen  in  the  several  districts,  and  they  would  from  several  states  was  questioned,  and  was 
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pnsseil  iijKtn  mill  (Icciilcd  by  tlio  couiiiiiiuilnn. 
Tlio  cnaiitiiig  wiia  couipli-tril  uii  Murch  Sil,  and 
tlK'  cuniiiiliiiriou  luailo  tlio  fiual  ilecision  iu  all 
<uitii-H.  Ttie  I'l^eitulenl  of  llie  Seiiatu  thcu  an- 
iidiiihnmI  tliat  Hnyva  ami  Wheeler  were  elecl<.-<l. 
TLe  Kiirty-foiirrli  L'oiitii-ivw  liiinlly  wljuiinied  uu 
Sartinliiy,  Miircli  3.  Tlie  4tli  of  Hiircli,  pru- 
Miibeil  u8  tliu  tliiy  f'>r  tliu  tukiiii;  of  the  oiitli 
of  iMix  l>y  the  rrmi<li'tit,  liillint!  ou  Siiiiiliiy, 
Mr.  llnyoK,  to  jirevi-ut  any  let'tiuical  ol>j«ctioii« 
tlint  might  be  raiHed,  [irivatuly  touk  tlio  ouih 
of  tiMuv  ou  that  ilay,  aiul  od  Moutluy,  tlio  5tli, 
liv  was  |iiil>lii-ly  )iiuiiKiiriiU-i1,  in  the  invscuce  of 
u  vuist  imilciliide  of  hia  fellow-viliziMis. 

Eleotiio  Lamps.  In  Jnlv,  l^iD,  FrofcRHor 
MuiKH  G.  Funii<>i'  lit-hlfil  n  purlor,  at  Nu.  IG  Pcm} 
Sti-eel,  Siileiii,  M]imi.,wUIi  cU-ctiic  liglit,  eiilxlj- 
viilnl  fur  (lini'it'iit  laiii|>a.  It  \rns  naeH  tliroiigli- 
oiit  the  whole  uiiiiit  lint' July,  mill  was  only  nlinii- 
tloiied  LicrniiHe  tlio  j^'iLi-ralion  of  the  electricity 
for  UMO  aa  an  illiinjiiiutur  uns  four  times  as  eX- 
priihivft  aa  an  eiuiviili'iit  niiiiiiint  of  ^Nli|:hl. 
Tile  apiinrntiiij  coiiiiiiiteil  of  ii  giitvnnie  ballcry 
of  111  II I  lit  three  dozen  Mix-|fnthiii  jiirx  )i1n('eil  in 
tli(>  cellar  oftlie  houHi',  from  nliich  llie  eleelrie 
fui'rciit  was  convey eil  liy  Miilalile  coiiiliieliiig- 
wircs  to  the  luantle-giiece  of  tlw  {larlor,  where 
wen-  liicatril  two  electric  lainiiH,  either  nf  which 
eoulil  l>c  lit;hled  at  |>1faHnre,  or  butli  at  uuec. 

Bloctrio  U^t.  Eault  HisTiiHY  of.  ( S..? 
EIrrIrk  Lampn.)  In  Ip'-iri  John  \V.  iStarr,  of  Ciii- 
diinnli.  tili'it  a  caveat  in  lliv  Uniled  SlaleH  I'lil- 
i-nt  oniie  for  a  divtsiMe  eh>ctric  lifjlit.  lie  went 
to  Ell)(l]lll(l  to  coiuiikte  and  prove  IiIh  ex|R'li- 
nieiiti  and  wu«  aceoui[ianli-d  hy  IiIm  acent,  Mr. 
Kiiifc.  Hv  carried  lettera  of  iiitriHliielion  to 
diKtiiiKnitJie<l  men  llieif,  and  (ieorce  IValiiiil,\'. 
AnH-i'ieaii  l>anher  in  I^^itidoii,  atirevd  to  fiivnisli 
him  niili  all  ilir  money  iiece!wary,  proviileil  hiH 
ini-eiiiioii  nhoiilil  lieaanetiiineil  liy  wieniilic  men. 
Hi'  ro]ii|i1i-ied  bis  F\)ii-rlnH-nts  at  MancliestiT, 
ami  llicri-  ibi-  invention  proved  UiRlily  imtci-jis- 
fUl  in  the  prexenif  of  many  sr  lent  i  lie  men.  union;; 
iheiii  I'mfeibtor  Faraday,  who  pninimncedil  |mt- 
fect,  Theejteiteuieiit  and  overwork  of  llubiain 
by  tliiH  li'inmi>li  eanscil  the  death  of  j^larr  Ihe 
Kiinic  iiiKhl.  who  wiiH  foniid  dead  in  hiii  Imh)  the 
n<'\l  liny.  Xolliini:  wii-^  I'vcr  dime  with  the  in- 
veiiiioii  iiriiTwiircls.     Ill  his  raveat.  Starr  wiiil : 


8eiit«d  to  public  notice  in  the  year  If'SS,  Id  the 
nntnmii  of  1837  hu  Hied  a  caveat  at  the  Paleui 
Office;  and  lie  gavu  a  private  exliibitiou  of  it* 
marvellona  power  in  the  Kew  Vork  Uuivemity 
in  January,  183d,  when  intelligence  woa  instant- 
ly traiismitteil  by  an  alphabet  composed  of  iIuIh 
and  liiiea,  invented  hy  Monw,  through  a  circail 


oflenlnilesofwir 


m.pli 


ti  L'liiiBress  fur  [h-ci 


nilpluiiilyrecordnl.    Mane 


lid  to  enable 


iH'i 


fti.-i 


'  illm 


ii'lbe  b'iKlie 


•i^iiaR     I  elaim  the  moile 
ti  iiy  eiielosinK  llle  ap]>iira 


otiier  by  l-rofiswir  tNiinnel  Fiiile; 
at,  of  New  York,  aud  wan  tlret  pre 


e\|ierimentat  lino  belweca 
Wiisliiniftoii  unil  Ualtimore.  For  four  yeaiv  Ik 
waireil.  fur  the  action  of  the  KovemineNl  wm 
tiinly,  ill  conseiineuce  of  donlit  and  poHitirv  op- 
IHwilion.  At  the  bef;inninf:  of  Marcit,  1^43,  Cou- 
)CniH  a]>pro]iriated  S3(>.01H>  for  liin  use;  ant)  in 
May.  1^4,  he  traniimitted  ttma  Wmthinjcton  to 
Italliiiioti',  a  iliRtanco  of  furty  mileH,  the  tintt 
ineKsa]:e,riiniiiibedhiDiliyayonn);lady — ''What 
liiitli  UimI  wruMKlit!'*  The  flrst  pitlilic  meiMuge 
waKthe  anuonneemeut  oftlie  noniiiiatiou  by  the 
lli-niitcralie  Katioual  Convention  in  Ualtimnre 
(May.  1^44)  of  JaiiieB  K.  TolU  for  I>re8i<1ent  of 
Ihe  I'liiteil  Stiilen.  Trofeniur  Morwe  Ainu  origi- 
iiali'il  siibiiiiirine  telegraphy.  He  publicly  wig- 
Ki'steil  its  feasiliilitv  in  a  letter  to  the  Seerelarv 
of  111,'  Tn-iiHiiry  in  lr'43.  So  enrly  as  lr^2  he  Iniil 
11  milininriiie  cable,  or  inatilate<1  wire,  in  the  har- 
bor of  New  York,  for  which  achieveRielit  the 
AiiKTieaii  IiiHlilntc  awanled  him  a  email  ipiUl 
nii'ilnl.  Ill  li'iVi  lie  participated  iu  the  lalHirs 
and  iioiioro  of  layitig  a  cable  under  tlie  ten  lie- 
twe.n  Kiiro[ie  ami  America.  (See  Jtltinlh-  Trit- 
itra/ib.^  Mi>iiarch«  jiave  liiin  medalii  aud  orlers, 
Yale  College  couferred  uiHiu  him  the  I 
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degree  of  LL.D.,  and  in  1B58,  at  the  iDstance  of 
Ibe  emperor  of  tbe  Freuch,  aoveral  Europeuii 
gDverniuents  combined  iu  tlio  act  of  giviug  Pro- 
feaaor  Mone  tli«  Hum  of  <dO,000  in  gold  a«  a  to- 
ken of  their  appreciation.  Iniprovements  bnve 
been  made  iu  tbe  trausiuiBsioii  uf  ineBHagus.  For 
more  tban  a  (inart«r  uf  a  century  the  uiesaai:^ 
were  each  sent  over  a  single  wire,  ouly  one  iruy 
at  s  time.  Early  in  1071,  throiigli  the  iuvontioiis 
of  Gilisou  and  otliere,  meMagea  were  sent  both 


T  th»  w 


time.  Very  soon  four  uiegxAgeB  were  aent  llie 
same  way.  This  immlier  may  possibly  be  iii- 
cniHBed  until  multipleiL  traiisuiliiiiuiu  shall  he- 


Eliot  Jareo,  was  born  Nov.  7,  16B5;  died  at 
Killiiigncirth,  Conn.,  April  28, 1763.  He  Rradn- 
nled  at  Yale  College  in  1706,  and  from  1709  nntil 
his  death  he  wan  minister  of  tbe  first  cbui-ch  at 
Killiugworth.  Ho  was  a  most  practical  and  a«e- 
ftil  man,  and  did  mucii  for  tbe  advancement  of 
a)(ricnltnre  and  mannfactiires  in  New  England. 
Ho  strongly  nrged  in  cssaye  the  introdnction 
into  tbe  colotdes  of  a  better  breed  of  ebeep.  In 
1747  he  wrote :  "  A  better  breed  of  sheep  is  what 
we  want.  The  Euglish  breed  of  Cotawiild  uheep 
cannot  he  obtained,  or  at  least  not  wltbont  great 
diffienlty ;  for  wool  and  live  sheep  are  contra- 
band goods,  which  all  strnngers  are  prohil>iteil 
from  carrying  out  on  pain  of  having  tho  right 
band  cut  off."  (See  Xarigatiim  Latet.)  Iu  1761 
Iho  London  "Society  for  the  EnconnigenieDt  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce"  houored 
him  nith  its  medal,  aud  he  was  made  a  member 
«f  the  Boyal  So<;iety  of  London.  He  waa  tbe 
Arst  to  introduce  tbe  white  mnlborry  into  Cod- 
iiecticnt,  and  with  it  silk-worros,  and  pnblisbecl 
a  treatise  on  si  Ik -culture.  Mr.  Eliot  waa  also 
an  able  physician,  and  was  particularly  succe«e- 
ful  in  tbe  treutmeut  of  iusauity  and  chronic 
complaints. 

EUot,  John,  commonly  known  aa  tho  Apostle 
to  the  Indians,  was  burn  at  Nnsing,  Essex,  Eug- 
land,  ill  1603;  died  Slay  30, 1G90.  Educated  at 
Cambridge,  ho  cnme  to  liostoti  in  1C31,  aud  the 
next  year  was  appoiiite<l  uiinjstur  at  Knibnry. 
Seized  with  a  pasHionate  longing  fur  the  conver- 
sion of  tbe  Indians  and  for  improving  their  condi- 
tion, he  commenced  his  labors  among  tbe  twenty 
triltea  within  tlie  English  domain  in  Masaacha- 
■etts  in  October,  1646.  Ho  acquired  their  lao- 
giiage  through  an  Indian  servant  in  his  family, 
made  a  grammar  of  it,  and  truUBlate<l  the  Itihle 
into  the  Indian  tongue.  It  is  claimed  that  Eliot 
was  tbe  Arst  Protestant  minister  who  preached 
to  tJie  Iiidiaus  in  tbeir  native  tongue.  An  In- 
dian tonu  called  Natick  was  erected  on  the 
CbarlesRiverforthe"  praying  Indians"  in  1657, 
and  tbe  first  Indian clini'cb  nns established  there 
iu  1660.  Dnring  King  Philip's  War  Eliot's  of-| 
forts  iu  liehalf  of  the  praying  Indians  saved  j 
tbem  from  destruction  by  the  white  people.  Ho 
travelled  extensively,  visited  many  Iribfi^  plailt- 
eil  seveml  churches,  and  once  preachcil  before 
King  P!iilip,who  treate<l  him  with  diwlain.  He 
persuaded  many  to  adopt  the  ciistoins  of  eivil- 
lied  life,  aud  lived  to  see  tweuty-fuur  of  them 
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'  become  preachers  of  tbe  Gospel  to  their  own 
tribes.  His  iuBuence  among  the  barbarians  waa 
unbouniled,  and  bis  generosity  in  helping  the 
sick  and  alUicted  among  them  was  nns]>aring. 
Cotton  Mather  affirmed,  "  We  hii<l  a  tradition 
that  the  country  conid  never  perish  as  long  as 
Eliot  was  alive."  He  published  many  small 
works  on  religious  subjects,  several  of  which 
were  in  the  Indian  language.  His  greatest  work 
was  the  translation  of  the  Uible  into  tite  Indian 
language  (1661-66),  and  was  the  tirst  Bible  ever 
printed  in  America.  It  is  mncli  sought  after  by 
collectors.  A  copy  was  solil  in  New  York  in 
1861^  for  tll30.  The  language  iu  which  it  waa 
written  bus  perished. 

BUiabeth,  QrEES'  of  Ekolaxd,  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Bolcyn,  was  l)om  at 
Greenwich  Sept.  7,  1533;  died  March  34,  1603. 
Under  the  tuition  of  Roger  A  sell  am  sheac(|uh'ed 
much  proliciency  in  classical  learning,  aud  be- 
fore she  was  seventeen  years  of  age  she  was  mis- 
tress of  tbe  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  languages, 
and  had  reail  several  works  in  Greek.  By  ed- 
ucation she  was  attached  to  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  uas  persecuted  by  lier  half-sister 
Mary,  who  was  a  Koman  Catholic.  Elizabeth 
never  married.  When  quite  young  her  father 
negotiated  for  her  nuptials  with  tbe  son  of  Fran- 
cis I.  of  France,  but  it  failed.  She  flirted  awhile 
with  the  ambitious  Lord  Seymour.  In  15!id  she 
declined  an  offer  of  marriage  from  Eric,  King  of 
Snellen,  and  also  from  Philip  of  Spain.  Her 
sister  Mary  died  Nov.  17,  1558,  when  Elizabeth 
was  proclaimed  queen  of  England.  With  cau- 
tion sbe  proceeded  to  restore  tbe  Protestant  re- 
ligion to  ascenilency  in  ber  kingdom.  Her  re* 
form  began  by  ordering  a  large  part  of  tbe  church 
service  to  be  rend  in  English,  and  forbade  the 
elevation  of  the  host  in  her  presence.  Of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops,  only  one  consented  to 
officiate  at  her  coronatiou.  In  1559  Parliament 
passed  a  bill  which  vested  iu  tbe  crown  the  sii- 
preruacy  claimed  by  tbe  pope;  the  mass  was 
abolished,  and  the  liturgy  of  Edward  VI.  ro- 
store<l.  In  one  session  tho  whole  system  of  re- 
ligion in  England  waa  altered  by  tbe  will  of  a  sin- 
gle yonng  woman.  When  Francis  II.  of  France 
assumed  the  arms  aud  title  of  King  of  England  iu 
right  of  his  wife,  Mary  Stuart,  Elizabeth  sent  an 
army  to  Scotland  which  drove  the  French  out  of 
tbe  kiugdom.  She  supported  the  Freuch  Hugue- 
n<its  with  money  and  troops  iu  tbeir  struggle 
with  the  Roman  Catholics  in  1562.  In  1563  the 
Purlinmcnt,iu  an  address  to  the  queen,  entreated 
her  to  choose  a  bnsbaud,  so  as  to  aecure  a  Prot- 
estant succesaion  to  tho  crown.  She  returned 
an  evasive  answer.  Sbe  gave  encouragement  to 
several  suitors,  after  she  rejected  Philip,  among 
them  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  tbe  Dnke  of 
Aujou,  and  Robert  Diulley,  Earl  of  Lcirester. 
The  latter  remained  ber  favorite  until  bis  death 
in  1568.  During  the  greater  i)art  of  Elizaljeth's 
reign,  Cecil,  LonI  Burleigh,  was  her  i)rinie-min- 
ister.  For  more  than  twenty  years  from  1564 
England  waa  at  |>eace  with  foreign  nations,  and 
enjoyed  great  prosperity.  Because  of  the  op])o- 
site  interests  iu  religion,  and  possibly  because 
of  matrimonial  affairs,  Elizabeth  aud  Philip  of 
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Spain  wi-ro  iiintiinlly  liiiHtilc,  aiu)  ill  IfiHd  the; 
luttvr  will  the  "  luviiK-ilitu  ArmiiiU  "  IW  tliu  in- 1 
vuBiuuofKiiKliiiKl-  lt('im»i>>t.Mli>t'iivi-niiii.'liuii-' 
<lre4l«iiil(liiiiv  vi-iw1h:iii<1  tliiilv  IIiimihuiiiI  iiii>ii.  . 
It  wiiH  (lirfi-.->ii'<l  mill  iliHiH-i-HHl  (AiiR.  tt),  uixl  in  a  ; 
Kulv  mure  lli.iii  lin.v  iif  llic  l^jNiniiUi  sliijM  wfif  . 
wn-i-kiHl.  Ull  tlio  di-iilli  »f  l^i<-»>tt-r  lli<>  i)u>->-n  | 
Hhiiweil  tUfiilnl  iMiniuliiy  till'  tlie  Kni'l  uf  Ehhcx. 
Hit  tn-itttiivnt,  ami  tiiiiil  L-misi-iit  l»  the  exi^-ii-  i 
tiim  li.v  iH-hi-iiilin,;,  uf  Mary,  tjiui-n  i>r  Kt-oto,  liiut 
If  ft  B  Hliiiii  i>n  Itif  niL'iiiriry  iil'  MIiKalii-t)i.  Hhi' 
aHHimvil  till'.  i'lDli'Mliinl  lli-iiry  IV.  i.f  l-'riinci-  in  ' 
Ui«  MtiUBBlfM  «itli  !!»■  Fivi.d.  Kouiiui  C«i!hi1li-b. 
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a  cuntuiy  tlio  dispute  lietireen  the  first  wttlen 
at  ElixiiliPtlitiiU'ii,  N.  J.  (who  chdhi  fniin  Liiiik 
IsliiiKl  mil]  Ntn-  F^iikIoiiiI),  and,  lin>t,  tlie  ]>ni|>ti- 
fliim  iifXi'W  Ji'iwy,  mill,  iicst.  tii«  cmwii.  itnnr 
unit  i-(>tiliiiiipd  I'DiiiiTiiiiiK  llic  titli-  to  the  biiil« 
on  wbUli  tlicMi  iwttlrTH  »i-ir  m-nt«].  Tin-  ili«- 
jnili'  iH'uiini-il  in  dinwiiiiniicv  (if  cinillirtiiii! 
<'liiiiiui  to  vinini>ut  iliiiuaiii,  rDiinnl  liy  u  ili^pnir 
Mlwiit  tiie  (iticluul  litli-  til  Ihp  Niil.  TtiK  F.lixii- 
iH'llildWti  nettlcrit  abtaiiinl  llii-ir  Iniitl  fmni  tlir 
liiiliiiiiti,  with  the  ronHciil  »f  (iiiVFriior  NinilN; 
lint  uliviiily  the  Unku  of  York,  vithniit  tlir 
knowli-ilsH  of  KicutU  or  the  m-iiUtm.  Inxi  niIiI 
tint  (Iiiniaili  uf  Ifi-w  .li-r- 
(H-y  In  it>'rkvh-y  uliil  (-:ir- 
ti-n-l.  (ii**  .Vfr  Jri-i«.i 
Th.-  in-«-  im.i.iift..r«  i^- 
]«ircilt1ii-lill«<if11if»<'t- 
flrnt,  mil)  iniiilc  itriniiniln 
KH  uliwilille  )iruiirii-liir!> 
iiftheH.iil,ivhUlith.l.it- 
li>r  ciinlinnnlly 


iliil 


^iMfnUtti'miilHitt 
i-ji'ctineiit  wen*  nimli- ; 
the  mrtlliTii  iVHiNtH)  l>y 
fiirre.  Tlie  AHM-mlily. 
oulkil  n{Hm  tu  iiitiTfi-rr. 
■iKnAllyili>i-lii»^l.fi>rlhiit 
iKHly  ralhcr  fitviiivil  thi- 
KliKiilH'thiin  i-Iaiinniit«. 


Idli-hcr  iini 


ai'(;i>|itiiUii- ;  anil  iu  ITSl 
till-  Itritinh  g)tv<-mmiMit 
oiili-ml  n  wmiinlsHhin  iif 


Iiiil<-i 


iiih-ii 


«t 


iil'i'i 


;iii.I  il  \v,isllUi>lrHl<-<lUiiriU;:li<-l 

:ls    S|..'MM-|'.    Sllilkl'HlH'lllV.  .-< 

ii.l  Itah-iKli.      Eli/iihiTh   V 


Mil  >'< 


iti'liiv 


wllisii 


nhiiii't ,  ii<'<'i-il.  heart h-Hoiii-KH.  mnl  oiliir  initvum-    i 
Hiilt  i'liKllH-    Shi*i>ii:nili<illii-rn'i11i<n  lii'ril.':itli-    i 
iH'ii  lliiil  .)iiiiii«  VI.  i>f  ^(<'l>Ilmlll.  win  of  lii<-  lu- 
Ihi4mIci1  Mary,  hiinnhl  Im  Iiit  Htii't'i'iuHir,  ami  he 
!•■■-  annunllnitly  CMWtnil  AM  Biirh.  I 

own  frlHlmf"^      Eor  mure  than  -.  i 


alNi-«'|<i>n.K.I..I>m-.9M, 
thciv.  Kt'li.  I'l.  Ir-Ji).  Ill-  in^dnatnl 
1  ill  t;j7.lH-i-aui<-a  uu-n-Imnl  m  Nrw- 
iviiH  n»viil  iitllt'ir  of  KhiNhi  IkIuikI 

[■■  iilli-rwnnlH  Hiiidi'-d  .ninl  iirai-liwil 

Hirrii.t,  lie?  (V!!*  :i  nii'iiilnTorCiiHi-nx 

ill  niiitiiTH  |ii-rliiiiiiiiK  to  Hiiuure  mii 
III'  wnn  i'H)H>riiillv  MTviivuhle  an 

'  Ihi-  MiiriiM-  (■ iiiliii-  and  of  t) 

■Imiriilly.  Dnriiifi  llin  urcniittiicy  • 
iiid  1>y  till'  ItritlNh  hv  miHiTitl  err 
ii-Hy.lint  liiiro  It  with  <|nli-t  clMH-rf 
iioiitici'  fur  the  jinliliu  ••uud.     He  t 
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eliief-Jiutice  of  the  Superior  Conrt  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and, aod  m  1790  vraa  cullector  of  the  revenue  ttt 
Newport.  Mr.  Ellery  was  a,  BtremioUB  advocate 
of  the  abolitiau  of  aliiTery. 

BUet,  Chaklrs  L.,  engineer,  wae  bnm  in 
PeiiuHvlvanin,  Jnn.  1,  1810 ;  died  in  Cnii-u,  III., 
June  21,  IWi.  Hr.  Ellet  planned  Atid  bniU  the 
Hnt  wire  snspenainn  bridge  in  the  United  States 
across  tbe  Schuylkill  at  Fainnonut.     He  also 


planned  and  constructed  the  auspension  bridge 
over  the  Niagara  Rivev  below  tlie  Falls,  and 
other  notable  briilges.  Wbeu  tbe  Civil  War 
broke  out  he  turned  his  attention  to  tlio  con- 
iitructiou  of  steani  "  rams  "  fur  the  Western  riv- 
er*, and  a  plan  proposed  by  him  to  the  Secretary 
or  War  (Mr.  Stanton)  was  adoptHl,  and  lie  soon 
converted  ten  or  twelve  powerful  steanieni  on 
tbe  Hiaaiiwippi  into  "ranis,"  with  which  he  ren- 
dered gieat  itMistance  in  the  ciiptnro  of  Mem- 
phis (whit'h  Hve).  In  the  battle  tlieru  he  was 
Btrnck  by  a  miiHket-baU  on  the  knee,  from  the 
eSects  uf  which  he  died.  Mr.  £l1et  proposed  to 
General  McUlelliin  a  plan  fur  ciitring  olf  the 
Confederato  army  at  Manosaae,  which  the  latter 
rejectiid,  and  the  engineer  wroto  and  published 
severe  strirtnrea  ou  McClcllau'e  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  wur. 

HQioott,  Andrrw,  civil  engineer,  waa  bom  in 
Bucks  County,  Pcnn.,  Jan.  1U,  1754;  died  nt 
West  Point,  N.  ¥.,  Aug.  29,  Ir^^.  Ills  father  aii<l 
nncle  futiiided  the  town  of  Ellicott's  Uills,  on 
tbe  Patapsco,  Md.,  in  1790.  Andrew  was  much 
engaged  in  public  snrvejing  fur  mnnv  yeara  af- 
ter settling  in  Riilliniore  in  1785.  In  1789  he 
made  the  flr»t  accurate  mensurument  of  Niagara 
River  from  lake  U>  la^e.  and  in  1790  ho  was  em- 
ployed by  tite  United  .Stales  government  in  lay- 
ing out  the  city  of  Uusliington.  In  1792  he  was 
made  Surveyor-general  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  1796  he  was  a  connniseioner  to  determine  tbe 
Bonthem  boundary  between  the  territory  of  the 
Uuited  Slates  and  Spain,  in  accoriiance  with  a 
treaty.  From  Sept.  1, 1H13,  nntil  his  death,Mr. 
ElHcott  was  pri'fessor  of  matlioniaticH  and  civil 
engineering  at  West  Point. 

BUIot,  Mn,  and  Colonel  Balfour.    After  tbe 
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martyrdom  of  Colonel  Hayne  (which  see),  the 
hatred  and  contempt  felt  for  the  British  officers 
in  Cliarleston  was  intense.  Tbe  women  bohlly 
showed  Ibeir  indignation.  Mrs.  Charles  Elliot, 
sister  of  Rebecca  Motte  (see  Fort  Motte),  had 
treatad  Colonel  Balfour  with  much  politeness, 
and  he  was  fond  of  her  society,  fur  she  was  a 
brilliant  woman.  One  day,  not  long  after  the 
eiecutinn  of  Hayne,  Batfonr  was  walking  in 
the  garden  with  Mrs.  Elliot,  wheu  be  pointed  to 
a  chamomile-duwer  and  asked.itB  name.  "  The 
reliel-flnwer," anaweied  Mn.  Elliot.  "  And  why 
is  it  called  the  rebel-flower  T"  Balfour  inquired. 
"  Because,"  replied  tbe  patriotic  woman, "  it  al- 
ways lluurisbeH  must  when  trampled  nlxiu.'' 

mUott.CHArti.FJ'LOHINO.portrait-painti-r.was 
born  at  Scipio,  N.  Y„  in  Decuraber,  lHl;i ;  died  at 
Albany,  Aug.  25,  It^.  His  father  was  an  archi- 
tect, and  he  prepared  him  for  that  profession. 
He  became  a  ptipil  of  Trnmhull,  in  New  York, 
and  afterwards  of  Qnidor,  a  painl«r  of  fancy- 
pieces.  Having  acqnii^l  the  techui  call  ties  of 
the  art,  bis  chief  eniployment  fur  a  time  was 
copying  engravings  in  oil,  and  afterwanis  he  at- 
tempted portraits.  He  practised  portrait-paint- 
ing in  the  interior  of  New  York  for  about  ten 
years,  when  ho  went  to  tbe  city  (1045),  where 
he  soon  ruse  ti>  the  head  of  his  profession  as  a 
portrait-painter.  It  is  said  that  he  painted  sev- 
en hundred  portraits,  many  of  tlK-ni  of  distin- 
gnished  men.  His  likenesses  were  always  re- 
mnrknble  fur  fldelity,  and  beauty  aud  vigor  of 
coloring. 

Elliott  Jersk  Duncav,  waa  bom  in  Miit>-- 
land,  Jnty  14,1782;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Dec. 
10,  lri4!>.  He  entered  the  United  Stiktes  Navy  as 
midshipman  in  Apiil,  VXH,  aud  rose  to  moslei' 


July  34, 1813.  He  waa  with  Barron  in  the  Tri- 
politan  War,  and  served  on  the  Lakes  with 
Chiinncey  and  Perry  in  the  War  of  im2-15.  Ho 
cnptnrud  two  Itritisb  veiMels(  Itetroil  and  Caledo- 
nia) at  Furt  Erie,  for  which  exploit  he  was  pre- 
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BCiilril  by  CiiiiKivi'Hn'itli  .1  Htvoril.  lie  was  iiiconi- 
uiaiid  iif  llie  Xiiigiim  in  IVrrj'H  rniiiiiiiH  c»iiiliat 
ni)  Lnkn  Krit-,  t'l  wliirli  IIhi  i-omDUMl»rft  wviit 
fmiTi  tlie  LatrrfHct  ilnHii);  the  actiun.  (6eo  Lakr 
Erie.  JIalllf  OH.)  Kc  wii'ci.'Vdnl  IVrrj'  in  <^^i>iii- 
maiid  on  Lnk«  Evjo  in  Oi-IolHir,  IHl^.  Elliort 
wuH  Willi  liRcatiir  iu  tlio  MuiliU'miiiMiii  in  I'^lu, 
ami  ivaM  t>n)iiiiitnl  li>cii|>tiiiti  in  Mnn-h,  Irild  Ki' 
ei>iittiiiiii(Ufl  tliH  \Vi>ttt  Itiilia  wiiiadriiti  (Iti-Si-S-ii ; 
toiik  c!i!iri:[ii  of  tliw  imvy.yaril  at  (^liarlvHt-iiii  in 
ItSU:  ami  aftiTuiinls  ciiiiwil  nevi^nil  yuars  in 
tli<^  Mi'ililPtmiii-ikii.  On  liin  iTtiirn  Im  was  ciinrl- 
riiiirtiulli-'il,  and  (in)i|H'iid<^l  fnnn  <:»iiininii(l  for 
fuuryitani.  A  purl  of  llieiipiilfin;e  wiuiTcmiH*^!, 
aud  lit  1444  lie  wnH  n|i]Hiiiilisl  to  tlie  coniiiiaiid 
of  till!  navy-yard  ft*  rhi1iMlrl|>biit.  For  thv  |Mirt 
wliivli  Elii»lt  tiHik  in  tliu  battle  of  Lako  Erie 
C'onjifii'MK  n\v:iii1i-[I  biui  tlio  tliuuks  iif  tlio  nation 


txiats  w«n>  taken  to  tbe  niontb  nf  BafTnln 
Cr(«k,  and  in  (bfae  tlie  rx[teililion  cinburkol 
at  inidniKbt.  At  ono  oVluck  In  tbc  iinimiii): 
(Oct.  U)  (liff  luft  tbt  t:n-i-k,  wliilo  BconrH  <-f  ]•«- 
(df  walcliMl  Hiixioui'l.v  un  llie  ebore  fur  tiii>  n-- 
Hiilt.     Tiic  Ktiarii  CRK'k  «f  u  piHtuI,  tho  roll  of 


iiMki'tr 


■i-a  1. 


HJk-U 


il  tbv  I 


liiiik  iibjfcts  down  Itic  river  |iroclaiined 
that  tbi-  i>iit(T|>i'iiw  bod  Ix'i'ii  nnrcviKtfnI.  Joy 
wan  niiinil'KNieii  on  tbe  nbort-s  by  Rbinito  nnd  lli« 
waving  til'  binli-i'iJH.  Tbe  vchbi'Iii  and  tbeir  ni.'o 
bud  bvt'ii  lliadu  ciiplives  in  leiM  titan  ten  niin- 
nluH.  Tli«  j;iin>i  at  Fort  Erie  were  br(>n){bt  to 
iH-ar  uiHin  tbii  vvHm-lii,  A  Htriig{:le  for  llieir  jhhi- 
Kuhtiioii  I'Usneil.  Tbe  Drlivil  ivnit  finally  Inirniil. 
but  tlio  CulrdoNia  wait  ravtul,  and  aflerwaniM  di<l 
Kood  Hon'irai  in  IVrry'it  tieet  on  I>iikr  Erie.  In 
tins  brilliant  utlnir  tlii>  Aini-rieanH  loot  one  kilb>d 
aud  five  wonn.l.-U.     Tlie  loss  of  the  Itritiidi  ii 


ElUott'a  Exploit  at  Fort  Brie.     Illut-k  Riok, 
!«■.,  iiirl.-»  ["'low  Kiimilo.  «i,M  M-]nt.;\  a 
for  a  ilri<-k-v:iMl  for  llttinj!  out  uiiviil  v. 
Luk.-    Erir.      IJ<-nti.|iii1>t  .l.'xs>!  1).  Kill 
evfii  y.'iini  of  ai 


Lonii.  A  Blmt  fr.nn  Fort  Erie  croKwd  tb« 
lud  iuMtantlv  kilU-a  M.ij.ir  Williiun  Howe 
■,  ;iid  to  Gini.-nil  Hull,  of  Wuleituvn.  N'.Y. 


ii:li  I 


:  ber 


lli.-r.-,  \v 

0|>|H»il. 


^■U  fnii 


ble 


iH.humi 


t  Foi 


(  (by  ( 
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f 'ouii'iiKv.  anil  tbi-./i>AN  A^nmi.  taken  nt  tlie  ^ 
reiiiLr  of  Hull, Willi  llie  name  i-liiiu»;od  to  II-- 
Uml.  Tliev  arrivil  on  tbe  iiunniu;:  of  Det.  f 
(l':<t-J).and  Elliott  nt  on<i>  eoneeived  a  |>bn>  tor 
tlieir  L-a|ilnr<'.  I'iuuly  nid  ot1<-n-d.  Tb>'  niuk- 
dav  a  detaebuujil  of  iiniii'nird  Heiiuien  iimted 
fi-oin  New  York.     Elliott  tiiriu'd  to  tlie  tuilitiirv 


Lii'i 


ibi'U  at  DIark  Itoi'k.  uml  enleii'.l  wunulv  in 
ElliollV  I'lniix.  (ielieml  Sniytb,  tbe  eoniinuii 
itiK  otlieer.  favoRil  tbeni.  Caiilain  Toumiii, 
tbe  artillery-,  wan  deiniled,  witli  llfiy  men,  t 


u'den-d  out,  well  uni 


^JWHln 


Ellswoitb,  Ki'iiit.uM  Ei.MKii,  was  Ijoni  at 
tleebiiokHville.  N.  V..  A|>iil  2:1,  IKET  ;  kiltiHl  al 
\I.'\iini1ria,  Vii..  Miiv  -il,  IHIl.  lie  uaH  dixl  vn- 
;n;;c-d  in  niemiiitile  U>mue».  iu  Tmy,  N.  Y..  ami 
IN  a  )i»teiit  Hiilii'ilor  in  Cbien{[o  lie  miininil  a 
:oiiil  itii-iiiiie.  AYbile  Hliidyiiitc  biw  bejoiii.tl  a 
toniive  I'lii |iN  .it  Cbirat^i,  and  in  July.  IS'rf>.  vis- 
ted  siinie  111' tlie  ICaHlfm  eilien  of  tbe  Union  nilb 
liem,  mill  ntlnii'Ied  creat  atteiilion.  On  bif  re- 
nin lieoi'pinii'edaZoiiavL-n'jciuieiit  in  ('bieii;:o; 
iiid  ill  Ajiril,  l';VtI,bv  orpmi»il  anoibfrfnnti  Ibe 

S'.w  Yoik  Fiiv  Ihiiartnient.    TIkw  wen-  n ng 

lie  earlier  troi>|iH  that  buHtened  loWaibinjilon. 
Leadiii-:  bli  Zouaves  to  Alexniidria.  Ellowoi'tb 
vas  Hliot  bv  tile  ]iroiirieloi'  of  tbe  Manliall 
II..IIW',  wbile  be  was  deKeeiidiiitr  Ibe  Hiaint  wltb 
1  Si.r..,«iu.i  tins  wlii.b  lie  liuil  |.ulled  down.  (S,* 
\"niliiiia,  Iiiranioii  of.)  His  liixly  wan  taken  to 
LV:iHlihii.'toii,  iiiiil  liiy  in  gtnte  in  tbe  EiiM  HiHim 
if  till'  Willie  House.  It  wns  tben  taken  to  New 
i'nrk.  <^  lii've  II  biy  in  xtate  iu  tbe  City  Hall,  am), 
ifler  bi'iii^  carried  in  pti>reiuiiuu  tbruii];b  tbe 
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■iTMts  of  tbe  city,  it  wu  convened  to  bis  bjrth- 
|)1acp  for  burial.  He  was  young  nti<l  tinndsiinie, 
auil  bis  dralb,  being  Mie  flrat  of  iiul«  tliut  bad 


occurred  io  tbe  opening  vrnr,  produced  a  pro- 
foiiud  sensation  tlirougtiont  llie  country. 

Bllaworth,  OuvKR,  LL.D.,  wns  bom  nt  Wlnd- 
eor,Coiiii.,Ai>ril89,!745i  diwlNov.26,1807.  He 
graduated  nt  tbe  Cullpgo  uf  Now  Jetsey  in  176fi; 
wag  admitted  to  tbo  bar  io  1771 ;  practisud  in 
Hartford, Conn. ;  and  nua  tnaile  slate  attorney, 
^'beu  the  war  for  itiilependence  was  kindling 
bo  took  the  side  of  tbe  pnlriota  in  tbe  LcgiHtnt- 
nre  of  Conueoticnt,  and  wax  a  delegate  in  Con- 
gnm  from  1777  to  ITdO.  He  bwnme  n  meni- 
lior  of  the  State  Council,  and  in  1784  was  ap- 
IHiihted  s  Judge  of  tbu  Supreme  Court-  Jndge 
EllHirorth  iraa  one  of  tbe  framera  of  tbe  Natiou- 
•1  Conetitntion,  but,  being  culled  aivnj  before 
tlie  a<IJouniinent  of  tbe  convention,  bie  name 
nas  uot  attached  to  that  inntrnnieul.     He  wtw 


tbe  lintt  United  States  Senator  frora  Connecti- 
cut (1789-95),  and  drew  ny  tlio  bill  for  organ- 
iiiug  the  Judiciary  Uepiirtnicnt.  In  1796  be 
was  made  Chief -Justice  of  tlie  Snpnnio  Court 
of  the  Uuited  States,  and  at  Mie  close  of  1799  bo 
was  one  of  the  envoys  tci  Fmnce  (wbicb  Bee). 

El  BCoUno  del  Rey  and  Caaa  d«  Mata, 
Capture  of  (1M7).  Almost  i^ithin  canuon-sbot 


EL  MOLINO  DEL  BEY 

distance  of  tlie  city  of  Mexico  is  Cbapnltepec,  a 
hilt  composed  of  ]iorphyritic  rock,  and  linowii 
in  the  Aztec  language  as  "  GrosHbopiiera'  Hill.'' 
It  rises  from  the  ancient  shore  of  Lake  Tezcuco, 
and  waa  tbe  favorite  I'esort  of  the  Aztec  princes. 
It  waa  also  the  site  of  the  palace  and  gardens 
of  Montvzuma.  Tbat  Mil  nns  crowned  with  a 
strong  caarle  and  Military  College,  supported  by 
numerous  outworks,  which,  with  tbe  steepiieM 
of  (be  ascent  to  it,  aeemcd  to  make  it  impreg- 
nable. Only  Ihe  slui>o  towards  tbe  city  wne 
easily  asc«uduil,  and  tbut  was  covered  vith  it 
thick  forest.  At  tlie  foot  of  Ihe  hill  uas  a  stone 
building,  with  thick  high  walla,  and  towers  nt 
the  end,  known  as  El  Muliiio  del  Key— "Tbu 
King's  Mill,"  Abont  four  hundred  yards  from 
this  was  another  maaaive  stone  building,  known 
as  Casu  de  Mata.  The  former  was  used  (1847) 
as  a  catinoii-fDundery  by  tbe  Mexicans,  and  tbe 
latter  was  a  de[)ository  of  gunpowder.  Both 
were  armed  and  strongly  garrisoned.  General 
Sc<>lt,atTacnbaya,  ascertained  that  Santa  AAii. 
while  neguttalions  for  (waco  were  going  on,  hud 
sent  cburch  bells  out  of  the  city  to  be  cast  into 
cannons,  and  he  determined  to  seize  both  of 
tbeee  strong  buildings  ami  <1eprive  the  Mexi- 
cans of  those  sources  of  strength.  He  proposeil 
to  first  attack  El  Molino  del  liey.  wbicb  was 
commanded  by  Uoneral  Leini.  Tbe  Mexican 
force  at  these  defences  was  about  fourteen  thoo- 
saud  strong,  their  left  wing  resting  on  El  Moli- 
no del  Rey,  their  centre  forming  a  connecling 
line  with  Caaa  de  Mata  and  supported  by  a 
Held-battcry,  and  their  right  wing  resting  on 
tbe  latter.  To  tbe  diviaion  of  General  Worth 
was  intrusted  tbo  task  of  assailing  the  works 
before  them.  At  three  o'clock  on  tbe  morning 
of  Sept.  d  (1847)  tbe  aaaaidling  coluinna  moved 
to  the  attack.  Gnrlnnil'a  brisade  forming  tbe 
right  wing.  The  battle  began  at  dawn  by  Hu- 
gcr'a  34-pounder  opening  on  El  Molino  del  Bey, 
ivhen  Major  Wright,  of  the  Eighth  InfautO't 
fell  upon  Ihe  centre  with  Ave  bundled  picked 
men.  On  tbe  left  was  the  secunil  brigade,  com- 
manded by  Cobmel  Mclutosb,  supported  by  Dun- 
cuu's  liattery,  Tlie  assault  of  Mujor  Wright  on 
the  centre  drove  back  infantry  and  artillery, 
and  tbe  Mexicau  liebl- battery  was  captured. 
The  Mexicans  soon  rnllieil  anil  regninecl  their 

ion,  and  a  terrible  stniggle  ensued.     El 

no  del  Rey  was  aoon  aasiiilvd  and  carried 
by  Garland's  brigade,  and  nt  the  anme  time  tbe 
battle  aixiund  Caaa  de  Mala  was  raging  lierce- 

For  a  moment  Ihe  Americans  reeled,  but 
recovered,  when  a  largo  column  of  Mezi- 

waa  seen  Hling  around  the  right  of  their 
iulrenchments  to  fall  upon  Ihe  Amerjcnns  who 
had  been  driven  back,  when  Duncan's  battery 
opened  ui>on  them  so  deslnictively  that  tbe 
Mexican  cotnmii  was  scattered  hi  coufnsion. 
Then  Sumner's  dragoons  charged  nimn  them, 
and  their  rent  was  complete.  The  slaughter 
bad  been  ilrendful.  Nearly  one  fourth  of  Worth's 
corps  were  either  kille<l  or  wonndeil.  The  Mex- 
icans had  left  one  tbuusand  dead  on  the  field. 
Their  best  leaders  had  been  alain,  and  eight 
hunilrcil  men  had  been  mailo  prisoner.  The 
strong  buildings  were  blown  up,  and  none  of 
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the  defences  of  Mexico  ontoide  its  gates  now 
remained  to  theni|  excepting  the  Castle  of  Cha- 
pal tepee  and  its  Bup|K>rts.     (See  Chapmltepee.) 

Bnuinolpation  of  BtKw^m,  By  tbe  Presi- 
dent's Emancipation  Proclamation  (which  see), 
the  number  of  slaves  set  free  was  as  follows: 

Soatta  Carolina ....  402,641 

Tfexaa 1S0,<!M 

VtrgiD'a  (part) 490,437 

Lou itfiana  (part)...  347,734 

Total 3,063.899 

The  institntion  was  not  disturbed  by  the  procla- 
mation in  eight  states,  which  contained  831,780 
slaves,  distributed  as  follows : 


Arkanaaa. 111,104 

AUbaiua 435,133 

Fkirida. 61,7S3 

Georgia 463,333 

MinlMippi  436.60ft 

North  Carolina 375,081 


Delaware 1,796 

Kentucky 335,490 

Maryland 87,188 

Mlaiourl 114,465 


Tenneaaee 375,784 

Ixiuislana  (part) . . .  86.3H1 

Went  Virginia.   ...  13,761 

Virginia  (part) 39,013 


The  remainder  were  emancipated  by  the  Thir- 
teenth Amendment  to  tlie  National  Constitution, 
making  the  whole  number  set  five  3,895,173. 

Bmanoipatioii  of  Slavey  PRCKTiJiMATioN  of 
(1863).  On  July  16, 1862,  Congn^  passed  an 
act  for  the  suppression  of  slavery,  one  provision 
of  which  declared  the  abi»olute  **  freedom  of  the 
slaves  of  rebels^  nnder  certain  operations  of  war 
therein  defined.  This  gave  the  President  a  wide 
field  for  the  exereise  of  executive  iM>wer,  bnt  he 
nsed  it  with  great  prudence.  The  patient  Lin- 
coln hoped  the  wise  men  among  the  insurgents 
might  heed  the  threat  contained  in  the  act.  Fi- 
nally, in  8epteml)er,  he  issued  a  warning  procla- 
mation, declaring  that  in  case  the  enemies  of 
the  govern meiit  did  not  lay  down  their  arms 
before  the  1st  of  January,  186:i,  he  would  then 
issue  a  proclamation  of  the  freedom  of  the 
slaves.  This  warning  was  unheefle<l,  and  on 
the  day  mentioned  the  l^sideut  issued  the  fol- 
lowing ]»rocIunmtiun : 

♦PROC'LAMATIOX. 

"  Wkn-fos,  On  the  22*\  day  of  Sopir-mlxT,  in  tho  yoar  of  our 
I<onl  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  foxty  ivro.  a'  pnN'latna- 
tion  was  iMjiiied  ity  the  Projiideniof  thornitodStutcH,  coutuin- 
ing.  among  other  thingn,  the  following,  to  wit: 

"  •  That  on  the  flrnt  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  I/>rd 
one  thou8:tnd  eight  hundred  and  nixty- three,  all  p<>rcHinft  held 
88  HiaveH  witliin  any  Stale  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the 
people  whereof  shuU  then  Ito  in  reb4.>llion  ag;iin8t  the  Cnited 
States,  shall  he  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free;  and  the 
Executive  (ioveniment  of  the  rnit«Hi  Staten.  including  the  mil- 
itary and'naval  authority  then*of.  will  recognize  and  maintain 
tho  freeilom  of  such  pcfrsons,  and  will  do  no  art  or  acts  to  ro 
press  such  perwns.  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may 
make  for  their  actual  fretHlom. 

*•  *  That  the  Kxecutive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  afore- 
said, by  proclamation,  designate  the  States  und  parts  of  States. 
If  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof,  respectively,  shall  then  l>e 
in  rel)ellion  against  the  United  States:  and  the  fact  that  any 
State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that  day  lie  in  gfK>d  faith 
represented  in  tho  Tongress  of  the  Tnlted  Slates  by  memlters 
chosen  thereto  at  eleiiiims  wherein  a  mtOorily  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  such  Stale  shall  have  |»articii>ated,  shall,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  strong  couuter\-ailing  testi?nony,  lie  deemed  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  such  Stale,  and  the  i^oplc  thereof,  arc  not 
then  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States.' 

"  Kow.  therefore.  I.  Abraham  Lincoln.  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed Sum's.  l»y  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  as  Command- 
er-in-chief of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  in  time 
of  actual  armed  rebellion  against  the  authority  and  Goveni- 
ment  of  tho  United  Stales,  and  as  a  flt  and  necessary  war 
measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do.  on  this  first  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  of  our  liord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  and  in  accordnnce  with  my  pur|>ose  so  to  do. 
publicly  proclaimed  for  the  full  period  of  one  tiundred  days 
flrom  the  day  first  above  mentioned,  onler  and  designate,  as 
the  States  and  parts  of  States  wherein  the  people  thereof,  re- 
spectively, are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States, 
the  following,  to  wit: 


«« ArtiMM,  TV  ¥M.  LoalBlMia  ^exetpt  the  imt\Am  rfMw». 
Murd.  Plaqomf DM,  Jefbmm,  St.  John,  St.  ClMtflMi,8LJM«, 
AaoMMtoo.  AwamptioB,  Tern  Boanc,  lAfbartlM,  Me  tok, 
Ml.  Martin,  and  OrtasM.  IfldiidiBg  ibo  dly  of  Kcv  OrioHt 
MlMlMlppi,  AtabMM,  Florlds,  Geoifls«  Boutlk  QuoliM,  5Mk 
Carolina,  and  VIrgtnta  («»epi  tbe  forty  «&|thl  owimifi  4w|- 
natcd  as  West  Virginia  and  also  Um  oonnttaa  of  Btffeky.M- 
comae.  Northampton,  QiiabeUi  City.  York.  PrlDCMBAiM,Ml 
Norfolk,  including  tha  clttaa  c»r  KorMk  and  PortamoatkLial 
which  excrtiied  parts  ara.  for  tbe  praaaat^  left  pietisily  m  tf 
this  prorlamatioo  were  not  famed. 

*'  And  by  Tirtoa  of  Um  power  mnd  for  tbe  porpoaa  afbnmli 
I  do  order  and  d«clare  that  all  peraona  beM  aa  slaTca  vitfa 
mid  destgnated  8tat««  and  puts  of  8tatae  are.  and  beanbr- 
ward  abaU  be.  free;  and  that  the  BzecntiTe  Gofremmeat  gflhs 
United  Slates,  including  the  mtlltefy  and  naral  aatboriUM 
thereof,  will  recognise  and  maintain  tbe  fteedom  of  said  fir- 
soua 

**  And  I  hereby  eiOoin  npon  tbe  peofple  ao  dertawd  to  It 
firee  to  abstain  flnom  all  rlolenee,  anieaa  In  neoeamty  self  de- 
fence ;  and  I  recomroend  to  tbem  tbat.  In  all  oasaa  whaa  d- 
lowed,  tbey  labor  (klthfhlly  for  raaoonablc  wagea. 

"  And  I  (brther  declare  and  make  known  that  aocb  penoas. 
of  fluitalde  condition,  will  be  reoelved  Into  the  armed  anrioi 
of  the  United  States,  to  garriaon  fotta.  fioaltioaa.  staUoss.  sN 
other  places,  and  to  roan  vesaels  of  alt  mrts  in  said  serrice 

**  And  upon  this  act.  sincerely  believed  to  be  aa  act  of  Joe- 
tiro,  warranted  by  the  ConsUtati<H>.  npon  military  mmweity.  I 
invoke  the  considerate  Judgment  of  mankind^  and  the  gn- 
cions  fovor  of  Almighty  God. 

*'  In  testimony  whereof  1  have  bereanto  oK  my  naaM^aBd 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  afllzed. 

"  Done  at  the  City  of  Wasbfagton,  this  fint  d^r  ^ 
r ,  -  ^    January,  in  the  year  of  oor  Ix>nd  one  tboaaead  etgiri 
l^*  "-J    hundred  and  sixtytbiee,  and  of  tbe  Indepeadeac*  sT 
the  United  States  tho  olgfaty-eeventb. 

**  Abkabax  Ljxoix 

"  By  the  President : 

"  WiLUAM  H.  SiWAKO,  Seartary  ofStmte. 

(See  fac-8iniile  on  j^s^f^  433  to  436  inclmiire.) 

Bmanoipation  of  the  SUtvos  (1863).    Tbe 
Rec(>nd  Beasion  of  tbe  Thirty-aeventh  Congrm 
commeiii^  Dec.  2^  1861.    A  civil  war  of  lupar- 
allcled  maguituile  was  then  raging.     Tbe  pe*> 
pie  and  their  repreeeiitatives  were  satisfied  tiwt 
slaTery  was  tbe  eanee  of  tbe  fratricidal  atriJe, 
and  it  was  not  loiig  before  they  perceived  tlw 
neceHHity  for  destroying  tbe  syatem  in  order  to 
8nve  the  life  of  tbe  R4*pablic.     They  perceived 
that  it  tnirtni-ed,  by  tbe  labor  of  alavcw,  the  n»a 
wbo  were  making  war  on  the  Republic,  and  that 
very  few  of  rbe  white  people  need  bo  kept  froiB 
tbe  Confederate  armiea  to  carry  on  agricoltanl 
operations  at  borne.    Tlie  Prcaident  and  the  loy- 
al people  therefore  resolved  to  destroy  the  aya- 
teni  by  some  method  of  abolition.     The  former 
kindly  proposed  to  give  x>eci]niary  aid  to  any 
Htate  government  which  might  provide  for  tlie 
abolition  of  slavery.    The  kind  proposition  test* 
ed  the  temper  of  the  slaveholders.     They  re- 
fiiK<*d  to  listen,  and  a  conference  of  CongresHmen 
of  tbe  iHtrder  slave-labor  states,  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln culled,  and  to  whom  he  anbmitted  a  plan 
for  compensating  the  holders  of  slaves,  told  him 
plainly  that  it  was  his  ''dnty  to  avoid  all  inter- 
ference, dii-ect  or  indirect,  with  slavery  in  ibt 
Soutlieni  Stntes;''  and  their  const  it  nents  gener- 
ally Kconted  tbe  proposition  'Vfith  scorn.    Any 
further  oiler  of  compromise  with  the  enemies 
of  the  Republic  was  seen  to  1>e  nseleas,  and  Coo- 
grcss  ])roceeded  to  deal  vigoronsly  with  slsveiy, 
tbe  strong  right  arm  of  the  warriors  against 
tho  national  government.     They  proceeded  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
over  which  Cungreaa  had  exclusive  eontfoL    A 
bill  became  a  law  (March  13, 1862),  providing 
for  tbe  confiscation  of  the  property  of  rebels 
against  the  government,  which   included  the 
emancipation  of  their  slaves.    It  prohibited  sQ 
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.     *  FACSIMILB  OP  TBI  PBOCULXATIOX  OF  BXAIICIPATIOX. 


irf  t^U)  tlukXt2.^i/  ^JtS^Zif  c^a-y^cSuuMi!^  ^  ^^^/k^^  cr^i^j^  ^96^^^  ^fi/ 

"That  on  the  first  day  of  Janaary,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall 
then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  flree ;  and  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof;  will 
recognize  and  maintain  the  fl'eedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acta  to  repress  such  persons, 
or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  ft-eedonu 

"That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  designate  the  States 
and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof,  respectively,  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States;  and  the  fiict  that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be  in  good  fkith  repre- 
sented in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority 
of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  countervailing 
testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  State,  and  the  people  thereof,  are  not  then  In  re- 
bellion against  the  United  States." 


I.— 28 
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officers  in  the  military  or  uaval  service  of  the 
Uepiiblic  retiiniiiig  alleged  fugitive  slaves  to 
their  masters.  On  July  15,  1862,  another  law 
wju*  ]wrfeetetl,  whit'h  cleelared  the  absolute  free- 
dom of  the  slaves  of  ])ublic  enemies  under  cer- 
tain operations  of  war  therein  defined.  The 
President,  ho])ing  the  wiser  and  cooler  men  of 
the  Confederacy  might  hiKid  the  wai-ning,  hesi- 
tated to  net.  The  loyal  people  became  impa- 
tient, and  he  was  hard  pn^ssed  by  remonstrances 
and  petitions.  Finally  a  deputation  from  a  con- 
vention in  Chicago  of  Christians  of  all  denomi- 
nations waited  upon  him  (Sept.  13, 186*2)  with  a 
memorial  requesting  him  ut  once  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation of  universal  enumcipation.  The  l*res- 
ideut,  believing  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for 
an  act  so  nulical,  and  esiK^cially  at  that  critical 
juncture,  wht;n  the  National  armies  seemed  ev- 
ery whero  to  be  weak,  said, "  I  do  not  wish  to  is- 
sue a  d(MMiment  that  the  whole  world  would  see 
nniHt  necesMiirily  be  iuoiM^rative,  like  the  Pope's 
bull  against  t  he  comet.''  He  said  he  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  them  ;  and  when  the  committee  left 
lie  said,  **  Wliatever  shall  appear  to  be  God's 
will,  I  will  <lo."  On  the  22d  he  issued  a  prelim- 
inary i>i*oelanuition  of  emancipation,  in  wluch 
he  declared  it  to  be  his  purpose*,  at  the  next 
nuH^ting  of  Congn\»*H,  to  again  recommend  pe- 
cuniary compensjitiou  in  aid  of  enumcipation  in 
states  in  which  lUKunx^ction  did  not  exist.  He 
then  declared  that  on  the  1st  of  January  next 
ensuing  "  the  slaves  within  every  state  or  des- 
ignated part  of  a  state,  the  ]MM)ple  whertiof 
should  then  be  in  rebellion,"  should  be  declan>d 
**  thenceforward  and  fi»rever  free ;"  such  free- 
dom to  be  nudntained  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
government,  which  should  not,  at  the  same  time, 
repn>ss  any  efforts  the  slaves  might  make  for 
their  actual  freeiloni.  This  warning  was  treat- 
ed with  scorn,  and  was  us(>d  t-o  *'fii-e  the  South- 
em  heart"  as  evidence  that  the  war  was  waged 
the  liberation  of  the  slaves,  and  not  for  tlie 
4tUm  of  the  Union.    When  the  hundred 


days  fixed  for  the  determining  of  this  momen- 
tous movement  had  expired  it  wae  foDod  that 
the  enemies  of  the  Republic  were  more  rebel- 
lious than  ever.     Accordingly,  on  the  first  day 
of  January,  1803,  President  Lincoln  issued  bis 
famous  *^  l*roclamation  of  Emancipation,"  which 
speedily  led  to  a  radical  revolution  in  the  social 
and  labor  systems  among  a  large  portion  of  tbe 
inhabitants  of  the  Republic.     (See  EmiOMtif^ 
Won  of  SlareSy  Proclamation  of,)    This  proclama- 
tion, considered  in  all  its  relations,  was  one  of 
the  most  important  public  documents  ever  is- 
sued by  the  hand  of  man.    As  tbe  centnriea  roll 
on,  mankind,  more  and  more  completely  eman- 
cipated from  the  thraldom  of  ii^ustice  at  tbe 
hands  of  the  stnuiger,  will  reganl  it  with  ever- 
deepening  revereiu-e  as  the  consummation  of 
the  hopes  and  labors  of  the  founders  of  the  Re 
public,  who  declared  that  "  all  men  are  create 
equal."     Unlike  the  preliminary  proclamation 
it  was  woiulerfully  potential.     The  loyal  pc 
tion  of  the  nation,  educated  by  tbe  teachiu 
of  events  to  an  habitual  and  profound  sense 
justice  as  well  as  exi»edienc3'  involved  in  si 
an  act,  were  waiting  with  impatience  for 
proclamation.     While  the  friends  of  the  ^ 
meut  hailed  its  a])pearance  with  Joy,  tbe 
spirators  against  the  life  of  the  Republic 
struck  with  dismay.     The  charming  visior 
magnificent  empire  whose  fundamental  f 
was  avowe<l  to  be  human  slavery  was  and 
changed ;  and  they  clearly  saw  that  the 
fabric  of  their  hopes  and  ambitions  ar 
was  only  a  dissolving  view — a  baseless 
ure  of  a  dream.    The  (lolden  Circle  (whf 
suddenly  narrowed  to  a  mere  siteck  in 
uginatitui  of  its  inventors,  and  the  wh 
geous  grou))  of  dignit-aries  who  were  U 
ister  tlie  public  affairs  of  the  grand  a' 
l»in^  of  the  West,  stretching  fh>m  M; 
Dixon's  Line  (which  see)  to  tbe  tropic 
transfonued  by  the  tonch  of  this  spes 
real.    The  proclamation — so  calm,  a 
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decided^  and  withal  so  evidently  franght  with 
irresistible  power— carried  joy  and  hope  to  the 
hearts  of  suffering  millions  in  the  Eastern  Hem- 
isphere. It  tonched  with  a  mighty  power  a 
chord  of  sympathy  in  the  bosom  of  every  gen- 
uine aspii-aut  for  freedom  in  Europe  to  whom 
it  was  revealed,  and  elicited  a  quick  response. 
From  the  hour  when  that  pi'oclaniation  was 
promulgated  the  prayers  of  true  men  in  all 
lands  ascended  to  the  throne  of  Heaven  in  sup- 
plications for  the  success  of  the  armies  of  the 
Republic  in  their  struggle  with  its  enemies. 
From  the  moment  when  that  act  of  justice  was 
proclaimed  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  na- 
tion the  power  of  the  foes  of  the  government 
Wgan  to  grow  more  and  more  feeble.  Already 
tlKHiHands  of  freedmen  —  made  so  by  the  deci- 
sion that  they  were  ^'contrabands''  (which  see) 
— had  entered  the  public  service  in  various 
ways,  and  a  large  number  of  them  were  en- 
rolled as  sohliers  in  the  National  army.  From 
that  moment  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
victory  followed  victory  for  the  Union  troops 
in  quick  succession.  The  proclamation  was 
signeil  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
Unit«d  States,  and  by  William  H.  Seward,  Sec- 
retary of  State.  The  tirst  tidings  by  the  mouth 
of  man  given  of  it  to  the  freedmen  was  ut- 
teretl  to  a  regiment  of  them  in  arms,  beneatu 
a  magnificent  live  -  oak  tree,  near  Beaufort, 
8.  C,  within  bugle-sound  of  the  place  where  the 
South  Carolina  Ordinance  of  Secession  ( which 
see)  for  the  {>erpctnation  of  slavery  was  framed. 
It  was  announced  by  Dr.  Brisbane,  a  native  of 
South  Carolina.  By  the  adoption  afterwards 
of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, slavery  was  abolished  from  the  domain  of 
the  Republic.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  sig- 
nature of  President  Lincoln  to  the  proclamation 
is  in  a  slightly  tremulous  hand.  He  signed  it 
on  New-year's  morning,  after  shaking  hands 
with  numerous  callers.* 

Bmancipation  of  Ireland.  Ireland  had  suf- 
fered even  more  than  the  United  States  from 
the  restrictive  legislation  and  colonial  monoi>o- 
ly  of  Great  Britain.  Its  volunteer  army  (see 
Jreland)y  commanded  by  officers  of  their  own 
choice,  amounted  to  about  fifty  thousand  at  the 
close  of  the  war  with  America  (178*2).  They 
were  united  under  one  general-in-chief.  Feel- 
ing strong  in  the  right  and  in  its  material  and 
moral  vitality  at  the  moment,  and  encouraged 
by  the  success  of  the  Americans,  Ireland  de- 
manded reforms  for  herself.  The  viceroy  re- 
ported that  unless  it  was  determined  that  the 
knot  which  bound  the  two  countries  should  be 
severed  forever,  the  points  required  by  the  Irish 
Parliament  must  be  conceded.  It  was  a  criti- 
cal moment.  Eden,  who  was  secretary  for  Ire- 
land, proposed  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  George  I. 
which  asserted  the  right  of  the  Parliament  of 


Great  Britain  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people 
and  the  kingdom  of  Ireland — the  right  claimed 
for  Parliament  which  drove  the  Americans  to 
war — and  the  Rockingham  ministry  adopted 
and  carried  the  important  measure.  Appeals 
from  the  courts  of  Ireland  to  the  British  House 
of  Peers  were  abolished ;  the  restraints  on  inde- 
pendent legislation  were  done  away  with,  and 
Ireland,  still  owing  allegiance  to  Great  Britain, 
obtained  the  independence  of  its  Parliament. 
This  Was  the  fruit  of  the  war  for  independence 
in  America.  The  people  of  Ireland  owed  the 
vindication  of  their  lights  to  the  patriots  of  the 
United  States ;  but  their  gratitude  took  the  di- 
rection of  their  complained-of  oppressor,  and 
their  legislature  voted  $500,000  for  the  levy  of 
twenty  thousand  seamen  to  strengthen  the  royal 
navy,  whose  ships  had  not  yet  been  withdrawn 
from  American  waters,  and  which,  with  an  army, 
were  still  menacing  the  liberties  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

XhnlMU-go  Act,  First  (1794).  The  British 
Orders  in  Council  (Nov.  6, 1793)  and  a  reported 
speech  of  Lord  Dorchester  (Guy  Carleton)  to  a 
deputation  of  the  Western  Indians,  produced 
much  indignation  against  the  British  govern- 
ment. Under  the  stimulus  of  this  excitement 
Congress  passed  (Mareh  26, 1794)  a  joint  resolu- 
tion laying  an  embargo  on  commeree  for  thirty 
days.  The  measure  seemed  to  have  chiefly  in 
view  the  obstructing  the  supply  of  provisicms 
for  the  British  fleet  and  army  in  the  West  In- 
dies. It  operated  quite  as  much  against  the 
French.  Subsequently  (April  7)  a  resolution 
was  introduced  to  discontinue  all  commereial 
intereourse  with  Great  Britain  and  her  subjects, 
as  far  as  respected  all  articles  of  the  growth  or 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  until 
the  surrender  of  the  Western  posts  (see  Jay^a 
Treaty),  and  ample  compensation  should  be  given 
for  all  losses  and  damages  growing  out  of  British 
aggression  on  the  neutral  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. It  was  evident  from  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate and  the  temper  of  the  House  that  the  reso- 
lution would  be  adopted.  This  measure  would 
have  led  directly  to  war.  To  avert  this  calamity 
Washington  was  inclined  to  send  a  special  min- 
ister to  England.  The  (ipimiutment  of  Jay  fol- 
lowed.    (See  Jay's  Treaty.) 

Xhnbargo  Act  (1807).  On  the  receipt  of  de- 
spatches from  Minister  Armstrong,  at  Paris, 
containing  information  about  the  new  interpre- 
tation of  the  Berlin  Decree  and  also  of  the  British 
Onlers  in  Council,  President  Jetterson,  who  had 
called  Congre4is  together  earlier  than  usual 
(Oct.  25,  1807),  sent  a  message  to  that  body 
communicating  facts  in  his  possession  and  rec- 
ommending the  passage  of  an  embargo  act  — 
"an  inhibition  of  the  departure  of  our  vessels 
from  the  ports  of  the  United  States."  The  Sou- 
ate,  after  a  session  of  four  hours,  passed  a  bill  — 


♦The  pen  with  which  President  Lincoln  wrote  his  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  wa«  given  to  Senator  Sumner  by  the 
nwideni,  at  the  request  o(  the  former,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  late  George  Livermore,  of  BoRton.  It  is  a  steel  pen,  of 
Ui«  kind  called  *'The  Washington,"  in  a  common  cedar  holder— all  as  plain  and  unostentatious  as  was  the  President  himself. 
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twcilty-two  to  nix  —  liijin);  nn  pmlinrKO  on  nil 
Hlit|i|iiti)(,  fi>rt'i);ii  anil  ili>m<-«lir.  iti  llii>  jKirtH  of 
thii  L'liilcil  Slikteit,with  KivcthiHl  rxn-iititniR,  mill 
oiiUtiiik  iitl  vi-hiwIh  ulinuid  t<i  return  liDinnfiirth- 
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ihn-e  <lii,VH 

vote  llf  I'ijllllV- 

Inw  IW.  •£■>.  1' 


itii  tli<si>il  iliHirH,  (IcUlli-d  tllP  bill 


!i|.aj 


il  1>v 


ml  iH^ci 


i|>]>lii<iiliiiii,  tlm  fiiilianti 
w»«  an  cxiM-Tiniciit  ih'ht  lii'fiini  lfi«i  l>.v  uii; 

naliiin  —  nil  ult<'m|it  1 miH-l  twi>  Wllij,fn-ii 

p»wi>rH  to  rmiHTl  lliu  ri^Etitcot'iiriitrHln  ]iy  with 
biiMiiit;  iiili-n-iiiirM'  willi  all  llii'  vnrM.  It  ui- 
oimpliKlinl  niilliiiiCior  wurM'  lliiiii  imtliliii;.  1 
sniUHCil  iiKniiiHt  tlii;  riiiltil  Slah-ii  wlintt-vi- 
H)iiril  i>f  himiir  aiul  jiriitc  vxi!.\>i\  in  Uitlt  i 


(D«t.9.blSi 


0|i|Hi!>iiiiiii  III  ilw 


«f  t'niiKri'sM,  w; 

Mnivl)  1.  I'^K*.  il  wiiH  n-iM-iili-il.    At  Ibi- 
tiino  ('(iiiitri'HN  iinitN-il  a  Inw  Inrliiildiii;;  nil  ri)m- 
uuiri-iitl  intiTi-iinr^i  nith  Fniiiri'  niiil  EiiKlaiiil 

II     i:i.lLll.'il    UlHl     (liu    iL-UlWW 


il  Ih< 


■.■l..-i 
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Act  UirHiiiiiiiiirv  to  wnr,  1H12). 
IS  i>l'  tli(>  Itrilixli  ii]»>ii 
nli-'l  a  |iiiwi>rt'iil  var 
party  in  ili<-  Uniliil  Siaii-K  in  IrilLaml  n  HiirriiiK 
repiirt  of  tlm  (''lumiitli-o  on  Korri;;n  Ki-lnllonx. 
Niilimitti'il  to  ('i>n)!n-HH  in  Novi'ihImt,  itili'iiMliiil 
that  fii'iiiiK-  Ilitlx  wi'ri>H|iii>iiil.v 
]UINirilf<>rnii):iiii-ntiiiK  ilii'iinii; 
ainl  otIuT  (iri'iiaratiiiiiK  tor  «i 
wpre  niiiilu  wmn  atlcr  tin-  i>tH-t 
iiiKoniicyi'ar  IHlit.   Tin-  Tn's 

lll-llt  V.1H  HVITW^  to  w.lr.  I>itt  11 

•I  liii 


OrpAtJIniain.  AHa|>n'liiiiiii>ir> 
ini'iMiKi*  to  ('oiiuii'w  (A]iril  1. 


ttio  I'rpHideut 
rmliarfco  art  to  fin[>preiw  tLe  trafGF.  lort  ou 
)>iiHiiiil  both  HoiiHos  oti  tlie  17th.  to  ivtnaiii  ic 
forrc  nnlil  Jaii.  t,  li'lh,  uitli^aa  Ihp  vnr  i-bunll 
Mioiipr  vftifie.  It  giniliibilvil,  tiiiilfr  wvere  ixr.ii- 
tiiii,llii!«xpnrialion,  or  att«ni]il  at  exporlalk-i. 
Iiy  liiiiil  or  n'atrr,  of  any  |;iHKlit,  prmlarr.  ryr- 
rip.  or  live  xtiH'k ;  unil  to  giianl  ap*l"-4  fi- 
niiiiiH  pvon  tliu  ciWMt  tniilv  wiw  cntitvlj-  pmhib- 
itfd.  Tliifl  tmre  heavily  on  thp  btiMiit-tiaiif  Hmt 
•if  Ihe  Ni'w  KiigluiiU  atfa-cuaut  tuwitn.  No  ttaim- 
liortatioii  wan  allowi^d,  cveii  on  inlanil  w*t«N 
wilhont  HiK>rial  jicriiiiBRioii  fn>in  th<^  IVtiidfiil. 
Whili!  Ibunct  hore  wo  henvjly  on  boiientiTat 
ern,  it  piTity  eHVotiially  atopjwil  tlic  illirit  bn»i- 
iipHH  (if  *'  Hp«^-iilalon>,  kiinvcn.  niiil  trntrii'.  vba 
I  t'orichi-d  lIicuiKclvrB  ai  the  (•x|M'i>w  uf  tlie«Mi- 
I  munity."  Tliii'  act,  like  nil  Minilar  niir«.iiM 
i-alli-il  a"  trrrapiii  iNillry;*'  and  illnatrativriif  il 
wait  a  caiiratun-  n-iin-Heiitiii^  a  Brili»b  vetml  in 
IIh!  ofHtiK, Minif  iiirti  cnibnrking  gikxla  in  a  linat 

Hniir  townrilfl  Ihi-  boat,  iniiwdi'd  by  l>fing>^ud 
Iiy  tlin  Hi-al  of  Iiih  paiitaldoits  by  nii  enonuosi 
tiTi'njiin,  iiT);cil  nn  by  a  innn  u  ho  rrim  anT, 
■■  ]) — II  il,  how  hi"  iiickn  'pmi."  The  virtlm  ei- 
Hiiiiiui.'Mth!  tliiHriiTwdOfn^biiic!'* — th(-ii^ttm 
uriliclnMi  noril,  truniijioM>t1,  Hpflt  rmbarye.  Tlii* 
art  n  IIH  i^iKaUd  in  Aiiiii,  lt<14. 


jirohibit.!.!   tlio 
«i'l  for 


iiitili;; 


>■  fiwiKii  iioi 
urpt   f[>n'ixii   8)ii]i!t   ivitli 
ciirfciH'H  aH  tlji>y  iiii)cht  Ini 
boani  whi*n  nuliliiil  of  tin'  :irt. 
Till-  hill  wild  {instuNl  (April  (i).  niiil 
followi'iliiyuHiippk-iii 
kiliitiiiE  nxportatloiiH  I 


tjHii. 


-.  Till'  Uiu-r  >iti':ir.iiiv  wnN  I'lilli-il  tin-  laiiil 

<;iri1<:ii|:«.    It  wiis  v.-li.'iii<'i.|]y  >!.' iiiii'd.  for  it 

siiiiiii'iily   nii[i|iri'ssi'il   :iii   iii'iivn   mid  Ini-mli 
ti'iiiir  iH-tMtr'ii  (lie  I'liili'il  SlJiii'M  and  Ciilinila 

Embargo  Act  d'^lltl.  It  M'ii!i]iH<:i'rliiitii.illliat 
thr  Brili.tli  liliH-kniliiiK  winnilnm  in  Auiorirun 
miti-rt  Kim  voiistuiitly  Mippliinl  with  pntvi- 
aidiiH  from  Aincricoii  porla  by  iiiipalriiitii;  iiii-ti ; 
iiImi  ikiit  ItriLlith  iniiiinlucliin>M  wi>n>  brill;;  in- 
triHliii-Ml  IHI  profi!K!U-<lly  iH'iitral  vcivu'Ih.  t*iii-h 
trallir  van  I'XIi-iisivciy  cnrrifd  oii,  i-HiHi'lully  in 
Xt^w  EiiKlaiiil  [H)rt!i,  nbi-ni  iiia(;iiitralr<i  vem 
uftuii  li'tiidiitly  dispiNsed  towni'dH  hul-Ii  violiilora 


iniMTinvG  TO  Gkeat  Bbitaik 

iM-KiiMNii  TiiK.     Ki-eliiiK  the  pn-wiiiv  ot'ibt 

i|Hisilion  tiilliucniliui'^iat  holiir,  Fi)icknryit» 

ilhorind  lo  pni]H>M>  to  the  HiitiHh  niiuinlrya 

..lii-al  of  tliB  EiiiliarK"  Act. an  to  Grpat  Britain. 

I  oil  i-iinditii f  till-  reciill  of  her  Ord.-re  in  Council. 

Not  wJHliing  to  encounter  a  i-cfnnil.  Piurkiwf 
tHiiindml  Caiiiiiiitr.  tlie  f?lecrt<tary  for  Furrifn'  Af- 
I  fnira.  who  i^radnnlly  led  thi-  Ainvricun  niiniiitM' 
iiilo  iiiakiiiK  u  foniial  propiwitiun.  Tn  this  {'mi- 
niiiK  niailF  i>  n'ply  (Sept.  1^,  iaO»>)  in  writing. iiii- 
Hnriinmi^  in  diplomatic  ciinninf;  and  jKirtiallj 
niiKi^liMl  MrcAHm.  It  also  containeil  •onoil 
viiiWK  on  till- wliolnanbject  of  tlie  urden  auddi- 
I  cri'i'D.  CaniiiiiK  hiNiiitiMl  tliat  na  France  war  Ibr 
I  original  asgreaaur,  by  the  inuiug  of  tb«  Beti'n 


BUBABOO,  BECEPTION  OF  THE 

«,  TeMiktion  (the  claimed  cftuse  of  tLe 
<)  ought,  in  thu  first  iustAoce,  to  linve  been 
«d  against  th&t  power  alone;  and  England 
not  consent  to  buy  off  u  boatile  procednre, 
loh  she  onght  never  to  have  been  made  the 


t  the 


ipene 


tuffi 


I  United  SlHtes,  upon  wbom  the  operati 
I  British  orders  was  merely  incidental,  but 
inee,  against  which  cuuiitry,  iu  a  spirit  of 
■etalialion,  the;  bad  been  ori|;tnally  uiiuecl. 
Iralia  Decree  bad  been  tbe  beginning  of  an 
ipt  to  overthrow  tbe  political  pon'er  of 

Brit»in  by  destroying  ber  commerce,  and 
4  all  Enrope  had  been  compelled  to  join  in 
tttetnpt;  aud  tbe  American  embargo  had, 
It,  come  in  aiil  of  Napoleon's  contiuenUl 
B.     This  attempt.  Canning  said,  was  not 

to  succee<l,  j*et  it  was  imi>ortant  to  the 
•tiou  of  Great  Britain  not  to  show  tbe 
■Igii  of  yielding  nhilo  tbe  sligbtest  doubt 
d  of  its  nneqnivocal  failure,  nr  tbe  smallest 
)  the  confederacy  against  her  remained  UD- 
ved.  The  disconcerted  American  ambas- 
evidently  piqnedat  the  result  of  bis  prop- 
i,  advised  his  government  to  persevere  in 
ibargo.  Tbe  embargo  was  far  less  effect- 
tnad  than  it  was  snppoeed  it  would  be, 
he  difficulty  of  maiiitariiing  it  strictly 
IM  caused  its  repeal  iu  Marcb, 

barEOi  PcBLic  Reception  op 
Tbe  decided  support  of  the  em- 

(whicb  see)  given  by  both 
■  of  Congress  was  supplemented 
olntiuus  of  the  Legislatures  of 
kftbeCarolinas,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
rlvania,  and  New  HampRhirc. 
Ibrcement  Act  was  passed  (Janu- 
09),  and,  to  make  it  eflicicDt,  tbe 
rment  of  twelve  additional  rev- 
ntters  was  autliorized ;  also  the 

out  for  service  of  all  the  sbips 

•nd  gunboats.  This  Enforce- 
Act  was  despotic,  and  would 
<Te  been  tolerated  except  as  a 
ntty  expedient,  fur  tbo  Orders 
ncll  were  mild  in  their  elfect^ 
buericau  trade  and  conmierco 
md  with  that  of  this  Embargo  Act.     It 

effectitally  siippressed  exteusive  smiig- 
which  was  curried  on  between  the  Uuit- 
tes  and  Canada,  ami  at  many  sea-ports, 
tlly  iu  NVw  England.  But  the  opposi- 
lamored   for  its  repunl.      At   the  open- 

the  year  1H14  tliero  were  expectation", 
ly  reatixed,  of  jwace  uear ;  also  of  a  gen- 
icIfiCHtiou  of  Enrope.  These  signs  were 
d  to  by  tbe  oiipositioii  as  cogent  reasons 

npeai.  These  rouHiderati<iiis  bad  weight, 
to  which  was  the  necessity  for  increasing 
venue.     Finally,  on  lliu  19tb  uf  January 

the  President  recnmuieiidt'd  the  re )ienl  of 
nbargo  Act,  and  it  was  doue  by  Congress 

14th  of  AprU.  There  were  great  rejoic- 
ironghont  the  country,  and  the  demise  of 
Rkpin  was  baile<l  ns  n  good  ouien  of  com- 
1  prosperity.  The  "  Death  of  the  Em- 
'  TH  celebrated  in  verses  published  in 


the  Rderal  RvpuNican  newspaper  of  Georg»> 
town,  iu  the  District  of  Columbia.  These  were 
reproduced  in  the  New  York  Eke»ing  Pott,  with 
au  illustration  designed  by  John  Wesley  Jitrvia, 
tbe  painter,  and  drawn  and  eugraved  on  wood 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Anderson.  The  picture  was 
redrawn  and  eugraved  by  Dr.  Anderson  (which 
see),  on  a  reduced  scale,  for  tbe  author  iu  1864, 
after  a  lapse  of  exactly  fifty  years.  The  lines 
which  it  illustrates  are  as  follows: 

terrapin's  audrebs. 

"  Reflect,  aj  fhsDd.  u  you  pus  by, 


■iill««'  Rtgh 


"  BuKB  or  Guu»  CsiiK,  C 


Raij>ii  Waldo,  is  the  leader  of  the 
tratiscendentjil  school  of  New  England,  and  was 
honi  iu  Boston,  May  2S,  1H03.  He  graduateil  at 
Harvard  in  1831 ;  taught  school  Atc  years,  and 
iu  1926  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Middlesex 
(Unitarian)  Association.    In  the  wiNl«rof  1H33- 
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'  34,  after  returniDg  from  Enrope,  bo  bep^au  tho 
career  of  a  leoturer  and  essayist.  Marrying  iu 
liXib,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Concurd,  Mass., 
aud  was  a  contributor  to,  and  finally  editor  of, 
The  JMalf  a  quarterly  magazine,  and  organ  of 
the  New  England  transcendentalists.  He  has 
lived  the  quiet  life  of  a  literary  man  and  philos- 
opher, with  tho  reputation,  for  full  forty  years, 
of  a  profound  thinker  and  elegant  writ<jr.  He 
has  published  essays,  poems,  biographies,  and 
lectures.     (See  Transcendentalism.) 

Emigration  from  Maryland  proposed.    In 

cous(*(iueiice  of  an  annoying  social  ostracism  to 
which  tho  Roman  Catholics  in  Maryland  were 
subjected,  an  application  (1751)  was  made  to  the 
French  court  in  their  behalf  for  a  grant  of  land 
in  Louisiana,  to  which  they  proposed  to  emi- 
grate. This  application  was  made  by  Charles 
Carroll  (a  wcaltliy  landed  projirietor  and  hered- 
itary agent  of  tin*  Baltimore  family),  one  of  whoso 
family  was  afterwards  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Inde|>endence,  and  another  the  first  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishop  in  the  United  States.  The 
application  was  not  successful,  jirobably  because 
the  French  court  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  in- 
troduce an  English  colony  into  Louisiana. 

Emigration  to  America  regulated.  In  April , 
1637,  King  Charles  I.  issued  a  proclamation  to 
restrain  what  was  called  the  "  disorderly  trans- 
portnticm  of  his  subjects  to  the  American  colo- 
nies." It  commanded  that  no  lieeuse  be  given 
them  without  a  certificate  that  they  had  taken 
the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  and  con- 
formed to  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. On  comjilaiut  of  several  disorders  in  New 
England,  especially  in  ecclesiastical  matt<jrs,  the 
king,  in  July  (1(537),  appointed  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges  governor-general  of  that  flomain ;  but 
Archbishop  I^aud,  the  enemy  of  religious  liber- 
ty, and  other  lords  of  council,  having  lost  tlieir 
authority,  this  last-named  arrangement  was  nev- 
er carried  <uit.  In  May,  1638,  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil of  England  issued  an  t»rder  for  the  Lord  Trejis- 
urer  to  take  inmiediate  and  effective  meiu^ures 
for  procuring  the  stay  of  eight  iships  then  lying  in 
the  Thames,  prepared  to  sail  for  New  England. 
It  is  said  that  in  these  Oliver  Cromwell,  Sir  Ar- 
thur Hazlering,  John  Hampden,  and  others  of 
republican  ])roclivities,  were  about  to  sail  for 
America.  These  were  the  men  who  were  large- 
ly iutluential  in  l>rin^ing  the  king  to  the  scallbld 
iu  less  than  a  dozen  years  afterwards. 

Emigration  to  New^  England  in  1630.  A 
tleet  of  fourteen  sail,  filled  with  men,  women,  and 
children,  with  provisions,  sailed  from  England 
for  America  early  in  1(>3(^  twelve  of  tluMu  arriv- 
ing at  Charlest<>wn  (which  see)  early  in  July. 
These  ships  contained  eight  hundred  and  forty 
jiassengers,  among  them  J(>hn  Winthrop,  the 
a]»)>oinle<l  governor  of  the  colony.  Then*  were, 
also,  Deputy-governor  Dudley  and  several  gen- 
tlemen of  wealth  and  distinction.  The  exiiense 
of  the  whole  e(|ni])ment  and  transportation  was 
more  than  S1<HMMK>.  Some  of  them  went  up  the 
Charles  Kiver  until  it  became  shallow  and  nar- 
row, and  landed  at  a  well- watered  place  which 
was  aft4;rwards  called  Watertown.     It  became  a 


great  hive  of  population,  ont  of  which  swarmed 
many  people  to  settle  wild  districts  of  country. 
After  tho  arrival  of  this  fleet,  a  day  of  tbaokii- 
giving  was  observed  iu  all  the  plautatious  in 
New  England. 

Emigration  to  Soath  Carolina  (1764).  Aft«r 
tho  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris,  and 
when  there  seemed  to  bo  a  promise  of  a  long  cessa- 
tion of  war  in  America,  emigration  from  Europe 
began  to  flow  iu  copionsly.  The  Assenihly  of 
South  Carolina,  to  encourage  emignition,  ap- 
propriated (1764)  a  large  fund  for  bounties  to 
foreign  Protestants  and  such  industrious  poor 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  should 
resort  to  the  province  within  three  years  and 
settle  in  the  inland  regions.  Two  townships, 
each  containing  forty-eight  thousand  acres,  were 
laid  out  —  one  on  the  Savannah  River,  called 
Mecklenburg,  and  the  other  on  the  Santee, 
called  Londonderry — for  the  uso  of  emigrants. 
Soon  afterwards  five  or  six  hundred  ]K>or  Ger- 
mans, who  had  been  enticed  into  England  un- 
der deceitful  promises,  were  assisted  by  the  cit- 
izens of  London  and  by  the  government  in  mak- 
ing their  way  to  Carolina.  Ships  for  their  con- 
veyance and  provisions  for  the  voyage  were  fur- 
nished. The  king  gave  them  one  hundred  and 
fifty  stand  of  arms  out  of  the  Tower;  and  on 
their  arrival  at  Charleston  ( April,  1764 )  the 
assembly  of  the  province  voted  $2500  to  l>e  dis- 
tributed among  them,  and  one  of  the  two  town- 
ships was  allotted  to  them.  At  about  the  same 
time  two  hundred  and  twelve  French  Protes- 
tants settled  in  Soutli  Carolina,  and  were  given 
vacant  lands ;  and  multitudes  of  individuals 
came  to  that  province  from  Ireland,  England, 
and  Scotland.  In  the  course  of  that  year  al>out 
one  thousand  families  went  to  South  Carolina 
from  the  northern  colonies. 

Emigration  to  the  United  States.  The 
number  of  emigrants  who  came  to  our  shores 
in  lrt73  was  greater  than  ever  before  or  since. 
It  reached  in  that  year  473,000.  These  add- 
ed vastlv  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  Re- 
imblic ;  for  it  has  been  computed  that  the 
average  value  of  each  emigrant  wh(»  comes 
hero  as  a  ])roducer  is  $800,  not  counting  the 
money  the  emignint  brings  with  him,  which  it 
is  calculatc<l  is  si>ent  by  him  in  preparing  to  be- 
come a  jtroducer.  The  Chinese,  about  whom 
so  much  has  been  said,  have  never  formed  more 
than  four  per  cent,  of  our  total  emigration. 
Tiio  "  panic,"  or  great  revulsion  in  the  business 
of  the  country,  which  began  in  1873,  caused  a 
great  reflux  tide  of  emigration.  In  1874  the 
number  of  emigrants  who  retunied  to  Eunipe 
was  over  seventy-two  thousand,  aud  the  next 
year  nearly  ninety-three  thousand. 

Emmett,  Thomas  Addis,  an  Irish  adopted 
American  citizen,  was  born  at  Cork,  Ireland, 
April  24,  176:J;  died  in  New  York,  Nov.  14, 1827. 
He  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  first 
studied  medicine,  and  then  law,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  tho  Dublin  bar  in  1791.  He  became  a 
leader  of  the  Association  of  United  Irishmen, 
and  was  one  of  a  general  committee  whose  ulti- 
mate object  was  to  secure  the  freeilom  of  Ireland 
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from  British  mle.  With  many  of  his  associates, 
he  was  arrested  in  1798,  and  for  more  than  two 
years  was  confined  in  Fort  George,  Scotland. 
His  brotlier  Robert,  afterwards  engaged  in  the 
same  cause,  was  hanged  in  Dnblin  in  1803. 
Thomas  was  liberated  and  banished  to  France 
after  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the  severest  pen- 
alties being  pronounced  against  him  if  he 
should  return  to  Great  Britain.  His  wife 
was  permitted  to  Joiu  him,  on  condition  that 
she  should  never  again  set  foot  on  British  soil. 
He  came  to  America  in  1804,  and  became  very 
eminent  in  his  profession  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  He  was  made  attorney-general  of  the 
state  in  1812.  A  monument — an  obelisk — was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  a  portion  of  St.  PauFs 
church-yard,  New  York,  near  Broadway. 


r,  William  Helmsley,  United  States 
Army,  was  born  in  Queen  Anne's  County,  Md., 
about  1812,  and  gra<luated  at  West  Point  in 
1831.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  topo- 
graphical engineers  July  7,  1833;  was  aid  to 
General  Kearney  in  California  in  1846-47,  and 
was  made  lieutenant-colonel  Sept  30, 1847.  He 
was  astronomer  to  the  commission  to  determine 
the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  (which  see).  He  was  serving  as  cap- 
tain of  cavalry  in  Mexico  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  aud  brought  his  command  into  Kan- 
sas in  good  order.  In  May,  1861,  he  was  made 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry ;  served 
in  the  campaign  of  1862  in  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  was  made  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  March  of  tbat  year.  He  did  good 
service  under  Banks  in  Louisiana,  aud  under 
Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  He  was 
made  colonel  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry  in  the  fall 
of  1863,  and  in  March,  1865,  was  breveted  brig- 
adier- and  major-general  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

Bmott,  James,  LL.D.,  was  bom  at  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y.,  March  14,  1771 ;  died  there,  April  10, 
1850.  He  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1800, 
and  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Ballston  Cen- 
tre, but  soon  removed  to  Albany.  He  repre- 
sented that  district  in  the  Legislature  in  1804. 
He  practised  law  awhile  in  New  York  city,  and 
then  returned  to  Poughkeepsie.  He  was  in 
Congress  from  1809  to  1813,  aud  was  a  leader 
of  the  Federal  party  therein.  He  was  again  in 
the  Legislature  (1814-17),  and  was  speaker  of 
that  body.  From  1817  to  1823  he  was  first  judge 
of  Duchess  County,  and  was  judge  of  the  second 
circuit  from  1827  to  1831,  when,  in  compliance 
with  the  then  absurd  law  of  the  state,  that  pro- 
hibited the  holding  of  a  judicial  office  by  a  citi- 
zen over  sixty  years  of  age,  he  retired  from  pub- 
lic life  with  his  intellect  in  full  vigor. 

XSmpiTe  Btate,  a  popular  name  given  to  the 
State  of  New  York  because  it  is  the  most  popu- 
lous, wealthy,  and  politically  powerful  state  in 
the  Union.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  ^^Excel- 
sior State,''  from  the  motto  Excelsior — "  high- 
er*'—on  its  seal  and  coat  of  arms.  The  city  of 
New  York,  its  commercial  metropolis  and  the 
lATg^t  city  in  the  Union,  is  sometimes  called 
the  "  Empire  City." 


Emuofiiii,  Battle  of.  On  a  bend  in  the  Tal- 
lapoosa River,  Alabama,  was  a  Creek  village 
called  Emncfau.  Jackson,  with  a  considerable 
force,  approaching  the  place  (Jan.  21, 1814),  saw 
a  well-beat<en  trail  and  some  prowling  Indians, 
and  prepared  his  camp  that  night  for  an  attack. 
At  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  a  party  of  Creek 
warriors  fell  upon  him  with  great  fury.  At 
dawn  a  vigorous  cavalry  charge  was  made  upon 
the  foe  by  €leneral  Colfee,  and  they  were  dis- 
persed. Coffee  pur8ue<l  the  barbarians  for  two 
miles  with  much  slaughter.  Then  a  party  was 
despatched  to  destroy  the  Indian  encampment 
at  Emncfau,  but  it  was  found  to  be  too  strongly 
fortified  to  be  taken  without  artillery.  When 
Coffee  fell  back  to  guard  approaching  cannon, 
the  Indians,  thinking  it  was  a  retreat,  again  fell 
upon  Jackson,  but,  after  a  severe  struggle,  were 
repulsed.  Jackson  made  no  further  attempt  to 
destroy  the  encampment  at  Emncfau.  He  was 
astonished  at  the  prowess  of  the  Creek  warriors. 
In  their  retrograde  movement  (Jan.  24),  the  Ton- 
nesseeans  were  again  threatened  by  the  Indians 
near  Enotochopco  Creek.  A  severe  engagement 
soon  ensuecl ;  but  the  Teuuesseeans,  having 
planted  a  six-pound  cannon  on  an  eminence, 
poured  a  storm  of  grape-shot  on  the  Indians, 
which  sent  them  yelling  in  all  directions.  The 
slaughter  among  the  Indians  was  heavy,  while 
that  among  the  whit«  troops  was  comparatively 
light  In  the  two  engagements  (Emucfau  aud 
Enotochopco),  Jackson  lost  twenty  killed  and 
seventy-five  wounded. 

End  of  Indian  Wars  in  the  East.  Ne  w-Eng- 
landers  greatly  rejoiced  because  of  the  conquest 
of  Cana<la,  as  it  promised  a  deliverance  of  their 
northern  and  eastern  frontiers  from  the  scourge 
of  Indian  forays  with  which  they  had  been  af- 
flicted six  times  within  eighty-five  years.  By 
these  successive  conflicts,  the  Indians  themselves 
bad  been  almost  annihilated.  Most  of  the  bos- 
tile  remnants  had  emigrated  to  Canada.  Only  a 
small  body  of  Penobscots  remained  on  a  reser- 
vation in  Maine  which  is  still  possessed  by  their 
descendants. 

End  of  Quaker  Political  Rule  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.    (See  Quaker  Rule  in  Pennsylvania,) 

End  of  the  Colonial  System.  On  April  6, 
1776,  the  Continental  Congress,  by  resolution, 
threw  open  their  ports  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world  "not  subject  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain."  This  resolution  was  the  broom  that 
swept  away  the  colonial  system  within  the  pres- 
ent bounds  of  the  Republic,  and  the  flag  of  ev- 
ery nation  save  one  was  invited  t-o  our  harbors. 
Absolute  free-traile  was  established.  The  act 
was  a  virtual  declaration  of  independence. 

Endicott,  John,  bom  at  Dorchester,  Eng.,  in 
1589;  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  15, 166^.  Sent 
by  the  "  Massachusetts  Company "  to  superin- 
tend the  plantation  at  Nannikeog,  he  arrived 
there  Sept.  6  (N.  S.),  aud  in  April  next  year  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  colony,  but  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Winthrop.  In  1636  he  was  sent 
with  Captain  Underbill,  with  about  ninety  men, 
on  an  expedition  against  Indians  on  Block  Isl- 
and and  the  Pequods.    (See  Pequod  War,)     Mr. 
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Endicott  was  deputy -governor  of  Mnssachusetts  to  bring  another  regiment  from  New  York,  and 

several  years,  and  also  governor,  in  which  office  asked  for  reinforcements  from  England.     He 

he  died.     Bold,  energetic,  sincere,  and  bigoted,  also  resolved  t-o  raise  **  irregulars  of  one  sort  or 

he  was  the  strongest  of  the  Puritans,  and  was  another  in  America.^     He  wn)te  to  Carleton  at 

severe  in  the  execution  of  laws  against  those  Quebec:  *'I  ask  your  opinion  what  measnrett 

who  differed  from  the  prevailing  theology  of  would  be  most  efficacious  to  raise  a  body  of  Ca- 

the  colony.     He  was  one  of  the  most  persistent  nadians  and  Indians,  and  for  them  to  form  a 

persecutors  of  the  Quakers,  and  sUnid  by  nn-  junction  with  the  king's  forces  in  this  province."* 

moved,  as  governor,  when  they  were  hanged  in  Carle  ton's  conmiission  authorized  him  to  employ 

Boston  ;  and  so  vitdent  were  his  feelings  against  Indians  in  the  military  service  if  thought  neces- 

the  Roman  Catholics, and  anything  that  savor-  sary,  to  be  drawn  from  ''the  Indian  tribes  from 

ed  of  **  popery,"  that  he  caused  the  red  cross  of  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  the  Ohio ;  and  to  march 

St.  George  to  be  cut  out  of  the  military  stand-  them  against  relnds  into  any  of  the  plantations 

anl.     He  opjmsed  long  hair  on  men,  and  insist-  in  America."     This  willingness  of  the  British 

ed  that  the  women  slumld  use  veils  in  public  king  to  employ  barbarians  against  his  Amencau 

assemblies.    During  his  several  administrations  subjects  justified  the  charge  in  the  Declaration 

many  were  piniished  for  the  slightest  otieuces,  of  Independence — ''He  has  endeavored  to  bring 

and  four  Quakers  were  hanged  in  Boston.  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiei*s  the  merciless 

Enforcing  the    "American  Association."  In^i'"' «»vaK..8.''    Chatliaiti  an.l  Burke  uttered 

Ii.niu«liat.'lv  aftor  the-  a<Ij..ninn.ei.t  of  tl.e  Con-  "«l'»f»'"'t  l'">te»t«  in  Parhamei.t  against  Huch 

tii.cntal  Conjjress  ( 1774),  measures  were  taken  in  ?"  »"'»■'<=♦'' »"<^  '*  "'""fiere.!  the  last  8,.ark  of 

various  colonies  for  enforcing  tl.e  observance  of  •">'"'*>■  '"  *''*'  '^""»  "^  «^«'^>'  I>"«""«'«  An.eri- 

the  American  AswM'iatioii,  by  the  appointment  ill     «  i.  •     ».         ^           ■^^                ■•»    ^ 

of  committees  of  inspection.     Phila.lelphia  set  . Bn^l«l»  Ambassador  at  Moscow.  Mr.Guii- 

the  exan>ple  (Nov.  iW).     New  York  followed,  by  '""«^^"'?''"';l''  •''J'^""'.'"*'*:  agent  at  the  conn 

nppointii.K  (Nov.  KJ)  a  Committee  of  Sixty,  with  "!  <^"tl!»vi"o  H-  «f  K«i«»»,  jjece-vea  by  the  Ru»- 

fuH  powers.     ()tl.<-r  provinces  took  measures  to  "l""  """•"t'^'-,  assured  the  British  ministrj-  that 

the  same  effect,  and  there  was  a  general  observ-  *!'«  •="'l";'-''«'  ''^""•"^  favorably  n-ceive  a  proj^si- 

anee  of  the  re.,.iir.uients  of  the  association  for  V""   •"  l"""  *"^P*  'P'  cnisliing  rebellion   in 

awhile.     (Sec  Jmerica..  J»«oc.«(io».)  ^""""!?-      i^"  ^x"'""'   Trooi>t  for  Amer,c«.) 

Then  the  knig  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to 

England  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Seven-  Catharine  soliciting  her  goml  offices^in  the  mat- 
teenth  Century.  At  about  the  time  when  the  ^^r,  and  (Junning  was  ordered  to  ask  for  twenty 
English  colonists  began  to  make  ]>ennanent  set-  thousand  men.  The  project  of  a  treaty  for  tak- 
tlements  in  America,  there  had  been  great  mi-  j,,^,  ^^  i,„^iy  ,,f  Russian  troops  into  the  BritiNh 
provements  in  the  agricultural  industry  of  Eng-  ^,^^y  „j,^  service,  to  continue  for  two  years,  was 
land.  TIic  methofls  of  agriculture  had  been  ^^{^^  ^^,  Gunning,  with  the  assurance  that  the 
improved,  and  its  boundaries  enlarged.  Imple-  f,,,.^.^  ^^.^^  ^^  necessary  that  "exiHjnse  was  not 
ments  were  better,  and  tillage  wjw  mort^  pro-  ^^,  „„^^^^,,  „^,  ^,^,j,.^.^  ^^  i„  ordinarv  cases."  Oun- 
ductive.  The  farmers  generally  bad  an  abiin-  „ij,g  ^^,^^^  jxditely  but  cotdlv  received  by  the 
dance  of  food ;  lived  in  better  houses;  pewter  enipreHs.  Wheu'wcond  instructions  were  re- 
dishes  had  taken  the  place  of  wooden  ones;  ^^.\y^,^\  fr^m  England  the  emi»rt»s8  was  in  ri'lig- 
feather-beds  those  of  straw  and  coarse  wool ;  ;,,„„  „eclusion,  and  he  applied  to  her  chief  miu- 
clover  had  been  introduced  from  the  Nether-  ister,  who  graciously  promised  to  forwanl  Gnu- 
lands,  and  increased  the  food  for  sheep  and  eat-  ^i,,^,*^  request  to  her.  On  her  i-etnrn  the  Eng- 
tie,  and  gardens  began  to  be  more  generally  cul-  ij^i,  .,gout  sought  an  audience  of  Catharine,  but 
tivate«l.  Frcnn  the  Netherlands  bad  come  the  ^^,^^  refused.  He  aske<l,  through  the  minister, 
hoi»;  also  the  cabbage,  lettuce,  apricot,  goose-  f^^^  ^fj^,,,,  thousand  troops,  and  finallv  for  ten 
berry,  mnsknieh)n,  and  apple.  Cherries  had  thousand.  Deluded  by  the  conlial  mamier  with 
come  from  France,  currants  from  Greece,  and  ^^.,,i,,|,  j,^,  ^^,^^^  always  treated  bv  the  Russian 
plums  from  Italy.  Fr<»m  Flanders  the  Flem-  ,„i„is,er,  (;unning  i>ersisted.  Catharine  an- 
ings  had  brought  the  rose  and  other  fragrant  swi-red  the  letter  of  the  king,  and  by  her  rebuke 
plants,  natives  of  the  East.  Of  these  imiuove-  ^^t*  t,,^  nefarious  proposition  to  emplov  foreign 
ments  in  the  rural  econimiy  of  the  kingdom  the  ^^oops  to  enslave  his  subjects  she  ofl'ended  the 
early  English  settlers  in  America  availed  them-  British  monarch.  The  proposition  was  con- 
'*^*^^'*-^'  deinned  by  every  court  in  Enrikpe  which  was 

England  seeks  Indian  Allies  to  enslave  her  aware  of  (lunning^s  elforts  at  negotiation.     **I 

Colonies.     Duiin;^  the   war  for  indeixMidenee  cannot  reconcile  Catharine's  elevation  of  sonl 

the  British  were  in  constant  alliance  with  the  with  the  dishonorable  idea  of  trafficking  in  the 

barbarians  of  the  forest  in  the  effort  to  crush  blood  of  her  subjects,"  wrote  Vergennes  to  the 

freedom  in  America.     Such  an  alliance  wjis  an-  French  envoy  at  Moscow.     Finally,  the  Russian 

thorized  before  thi^  war  broke  out.     So  united  court  determined  to  get  rid  of  Gnnniug-*s  per- 

wvn^  tint  people  in  Miissaehnsetts  in  resistance  sistent  importunities.     The   minister  declined 

to  the  Regulation  Act  (which  see),  that  Gates  any  further  discussion  of  the  subject;  and  when 

called  for  more  troops.     He  hjul  then  (August,  asked   by  the  French  envoy   whether  snch  a 

1774)  at  Boston  tive  regiments,  one  at  Castle  ]>roposit ion  had  ever  been  serionsly  entertained 

William,  one  at  Salem,  and  hastily  summoned  by  Russia,  the  minister  replied,  '*  People  have 

iWO  more  from  Quebec.  He  also  sent  transports  said  so,  but  it  is  physically  impossible;  besides^ 
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it  is  not  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  England 
to  employ  foreign  troops  against  its  own  sub- 
jects.*' (See  Eu89ian  Troops  for  America.)  Some 
of  the  opposition  in  Parliament  strongly  pro- 
tested against  the  employment  of  German  troops. 
"  We  conceive,"  they  said,  "  the  calling  in  for- 
eign forces  to  decide  domestic  qnarrels  to  be  a 
measure  both  disgraceful  and  dangerous." 

Engllah  and  French  American  Colonista^ 
First  Hostiuties  between.  Madame  de  Gner- 
cheville,  a  pious  lady  in  France,  zealous  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Americau  Indians,  persuaded 
De  Monts  (which  see)  to  surrender  his  patent, 
and  then  obtained  a  charter  for  **  all  the  lands 
of  New  France."  She  sent  out  missionaries  in 
1613.  They  sailed  from  Honfleur  March  12,  and 
arrived  in  Acadia,  where  the  anus  of  Madame 
Gnercheville  were  set  up  in  token  of  possession. 
Her  agent  proceeded  to  Port  Royal  (now  An- 
napolis), where  he  found  only  ftvo  persons,  two 
of  whom  were  Jesuit  missionaries  previously 
sent  over.  The  Jesuits  went  with  other  per- 
sons to  Mount  Desert  Island.  Just  as  they  had 
begun  to  provide  themselves  with  comforts,  they 
were  attacked  by  Samuel  Argall,  of  Virginia. 
The  French  made  some  resistance,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender  to  superior  numbers.  One  of 
the  Jesuits  was  killed,  several  were  wounded, 
and  the  remainder  made  prisoners.  Argall  took 
fifteen  of  the  Frenchmen,  besides  the  Jesuits,  to 
Virginia ;  the  remainder  sailed  for  France.  This 
success  indnced  the  governor  of  Virginia  to  send 
an  expedition  to  cnish  the  power  of  the  French 
in  Acadia,  under  the  pretext  that  they  were  en- 
croaching upon  the  rights  of  the  English.  Ar- 
gall sailed  with  three  ships  for  the  purpose.  On 
bis  arrival  he  broke  in  pieces,  at  St.  Saviour,  a 
cross  which  the  Jesuits  had  set  up,  and  raised 
another,  on  which  he  inscribed  the  name  of 
King  James.  He  sailed  to  St.  Croix  and  de- 
stroyed the  remains  of  De  Mont's  settlement 
there ;  and  then  he  went  to  Port  Royal  and  laid 
that  deserted  town  in  ashes.  The  English  gov- 
ernment did  not  approve  the  act,  nor  did  the 
French  government  resent  it. 

Bngllah  Colonial  Gtovemmenta  in  North 
America.  Royal  Governments :  Nova  Scotia,  St. 
Johns,  Newfoundland,  New  Hunipshire,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Geor- 
gia, and  the  Floridas.  Charter  Governments: 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  partly  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Carolinas.  Proprietary  Govern- 
ments: Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

Bngliah  Coloniea  in  the  "West  proposed. 
When,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (which  see),  the 
British  obtained  possession  of  the  French  do- 
main in  America,  Colonel  Ci'oghan,  a  deputy 
Indian  agent,  who  knew  the  value  of  lauds  in 
the  Northwest  from  personal  observation,  urged 
their  immediate  colonization.  Several  distin- 
guished men  —  Sir  William  Johnson,  Governor 
Franklin,  of  Now  Jersey,  and  General  Gage — 
with  some  fur- traders  of  Philadelphia,  engaged 
in  a  project  for  fonnding  settlements  there 
which  promised  them  a  return  of  great  wealth. 
Dr.  Franklin  favored  the  enterprise,  for  it  prom- 
ised some  new  security  for  the  existing  colonies. 


The  domain  designed  for  this  colonization  em- 
braced the  whole  territory  founded  by  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi  rivers,  a  line  along  the  Wa- 
bash and  Maumee  to  Lake  Erie,  and  thence 
across  Michigan,  the  lake,  Green  Bay,  and  Fox 
River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  tract  contained  about  sixty- 
three  million  acres.  Lord  Shelburne  favored 
the  project,  but  the  narrow  Hillsborough,  at  the 
head  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plan  tuitions,  op- 
posed the  scheme,  because  ^'  emigrants  to  so  re- 
mote regions  would  establish  manufactures  for 
themselves,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  America 
might  form  a  power  which  distance  must  eman- 
cipate." The  project  was  abandoned,  and  the 
Alleghanies  continued  to  be  the  frontier  of  Brit- 
ish settlements  for  several  years  longer. 

Bngliah  Constitntion,  Tiie,  is  not  a  perma- 
nent instrument  embodying  the  foundation  of 
all  laws,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  but  com- 
prehends the  whole  body  of  English  laws  en- 
acted by  Parliament,  and  by  which  the  British 
people  are  governed.  The  Constitution  of  the 
Unit«d  States  is  superior  to  the  Congress  or  Na- 
tional Legislature ;  the  Parliament  or  National 
Legislature  of  England  is  superior  to  the  Con- 
stitution. What  Parliament  declares  to  be  the 
Constitution  of  England  is  the  Constitution  of 
England ;  what  the  Parliament  enacts  the  mon- 
arch must  be  governed  by,  and  the  courts  can- 
not mljudge  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void. 
Sheridan  comprehensively  said:  ^*The  king  of 
England  is  not  seated  on  a  solitary  eminence  of 
power;  on  the  contrary,  he  sees  his  equals  in 
the  coexisting  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and 
he  recognizes  his  superior  in  the  law." 

Engliah  Expedition  against  New  Nether- 
land.  Believing  a  story  that  the  Dutch  and 
Indians  were  conspiring  against  the  New  Eng- 
land colonists,  some  men  of  thQ  latter  induced 
Cromwell  to  furnish  two  ships  and  a  small  bo<ly 
of  troops  to  join  New-Englanders,  under  Robert 
Sedgwick  and  John  Leverctt,  in  an  expedition 
against  New  Netherland.  The  latter  was  then 
major-general  of  the  Massachusetts  forces. 
Through  the  influence  of  Roger  Williams,  then 
in  England,  Cromweirs  vessels  were  delayed. 
When  the  armament  arrived  in  New  England 
the  war  with  the  Dutch  was  over,  and  news  of 
peace  soon  reached  Boston.  Then  the  expedi- 
tion proceeded  against  Acadia,  Cromwell  alleg- 
ing that  a  sum  of  money  promised  by  France  on 
the  cession  of  that  country  had  never  been  paid. 
Acadia  was  taken  possession  of  by  Sedgwick 
and  Leverctt,  and  two  years  afterwards  Crom- 
well made  a  new  grant  of  Nova  Scotia  to  La 
Tour  and  others.     (See  Im  Tour.) 

Tht^Mt^h  Revolution,  The.  When  James  II. 
attempted  to  establish  despotism  in  England  by 
destroying  the  constitntion  in  Church  and  State, 
he  arrayed  against  himself  the  united  Church, 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  intelligent  people  of 
the  realm.  He  also  resolved  to  make  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  the  religions  system  of  the  king- 
dom, and  sought  to  destroy  all  forms  of  Protes- 
tantism. He  prorogued  Pariiament,  and  ruled 
despotically  as  an  autocrat  without  it.     So  uni- 
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that  tbia  stractnra  sbull  fall  from  ita  base, 
tbat  its  foundntioDa  be  upturned  and  the  de- 
posit beneath  this  atone  bronght  to  the  eyes  of 
men,  be  it  then  known  that  «u  tbia  day  the 
Uuiou  of  the  United  Slated  of  America  atauds 
firm;  that  (beir  Conati tut iou  Htill  exiata  unim- 
paired, and  with  all  its  uaefuhieM  and  glory 
KTOwing  every  day  atroriger  In  the  affectinna  of 
the  great  body  of  tbo  American  people,  ami  at- 
tracting more  and  more  the  ndmii-alion  of  the 
world."  All  through  the  Civil  War  (IBGl-65) 
the  work  on  the  extenaion  went  on,  with  per- 
fect faith  on  the  part  of  the  government  that 
the  iuHurrection  wonld  be  suppreaaed,  the  Uuiou 
HBved,  and  tlint  the  increase  of  atat«B  and  terri- 
tories nould  go  steadily  on,  demanding  the  use 
iif  enlarged  lialla  of  legialation.  The  extension 
was  completed  in  ieS7. 

BnUlla  aboUsbed  In  TittfalA.  A  commit- 
tee of  the  VirgiDia  Legislatare,  the  active  mem- 
berauf  which  were  JeSor- 
•on,  Wythe,  and  Pendle- 
ton, were  charged  (1776) 
with  a  revision  of  the 
common  law,  the  BntiKli 
Btatutes  (valid  in  that 
state),  and  the  ciiniiunl 
statulea.  Mr  Jelfonioii 
ftamed  the  now  Inw  of 
descent,  which  abolished 
primogeoiture,  and  di- 
rected property  "mtotlin 
chanuela  which  the  bead 
and  heart  of  every  aanc 
raaa  would  be  proue  to 
choote."  By  tbia  law 
the  landa  of  un  iuteatate 
might  be  equally  divided 
among  hia  Tepreseuta- 

BatoipiiBe  and  Boz- 
«r.  The  Enterpriae,  14 
guns,  was  an  Auieri- 
caa  brig  thnt  aci[nired 
the  repiitatimi  of  being 
"  Incky,"  She  crniaed 
for  a  long  lime  ult'  the  New  England  eoiutt,  the 
t«mir  of  Britiiih  ])rovincial  piiviiteera,  under 
Captain  Johnatou  ]llakMley,  until  ho  was  pro- 
moted to  the  command  uf  the  new  sloop-of-war 
Wiup,  when  Lienlunant  William  Humjws  be- 
came her  commander.  On  the  morning  of  Sept. 
I,ldl3,slie  Bailed  from  Portsniuiith.N.  H.,  in  quest 
otBritiali  cruiaei-a.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th 
■be  dincovemd  a  British  1irtg  iu  a  biiy  near  Pem- 
oqnid  Point,  which,  olraerving  the  E«lerpri»r,hore 
down  upon  her  in  menacinj;  attitude.  Burrows 
accepted  the  challengo,  c:leareil  bin  ahip  fur  ac- 
tion, and,  after  getting  a  proper  <liiitance  from 
land  to  have  ample  sea-room  for  coufliclr,  be 
edged  townrda  the  ntranger,  which  proved  to  be 
the  Britiah  brig  Bo-irr,  14  gnna,  Captain  Samuel 
Blyth.  At  tweiity  minntes  past  three  o'clock 
in  the  afteniuon  the  hriga  cloaed  within  half 
pistol-shot  of  each  other,  aud  both  vessels  opened 
fire  at  the  same  time.  The  wind  was  light, 
with  very  little  aea,  and  the  cannonading  wae 
destructive.     Ten  minntea  later  the  Entrrprite 


ranged  ahead  of  the  Boxtr,  and,  taking  advaQ' 
tage  of  her  position,  she  Ht«ered  acroaa  tlie  bows 
of  her  antagouiat,  and  delivered  her  fire  with 
such  precision  and  destructive  energy  that,  at 
four  o'clock,  the  British  officer  in  command 
alioutecl  through  his  trumpet  that  he  hod  siir- 
rendered ;  bnt  hix  Sag  being  nailed  to  the  mast, 
it  could  not  be  lowered  nnlil  the  Aniericaus 
ahould  cease  firing.  It  was  found  that  Captain 
BIytb  luul  been  cut  nearly  iu  two  by  an  I8-puund 
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Blyth  fell  on  the  Boxer,  Burrows,  of  the  Entrr- 
prite.  waa  mortally  wonnded.  &i  also  was  Miil- 
ahipman  Kervin  Waters.  Blyth  was  killed  in- 
stantly; Burmwa  lived  eight  hours.  The  latt«r 
refaseil  to  be  carried  beli>w  nntil  the  aword  of 
the  commander  of  the  Boxer  was  delivered  to 
him,  when  he  grasped  it  and  said,  "  Now  I  am 
sntiafled;  I  die  contented."  The  command  of 
the  Enlerprite  devolved  upon  Lieutenaul  £.  R. 


McCall,  of  South  Carolina,  who  cnudncted  bis 
part  of  the  engngcmout  to  its  close  with  skill. 
Ho  took  both  vessels  into  Portland  Harbor  on 
the  moniing  of  the  7tli.  Tho  two  young  com- 
manders were  buried  side  by  side  in  a  cemetery 
at  Portland.  C'lngreHS  presenteil  a  gold  medal 
to  the  nearest  muncnline  repreaentativo  of  Lieu- 
tenant BnniiwH;  and  another  was  presented  to 
Lieutenant  McCiill. 

ZhiT^v  to  France.  Monroe  was  recalled 
from  Prance  iu  1796,  and  Cliarlea  Cotesworth 
Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  waa  appointed  to 
fill  Ilia  place.  On  hia  arrival  in  France,  late  In 
the  year,  with  the  ietlor  of  recall  and  hia  own 
credeiilials,  the  Direchiry  refused  to  receive  him. 
Not  oidy  no,  but,  ofter  treating  him  with  great 
iliHConrteny,  the  Directory  peremptorily  ordered 
him  to  leave  France.  He  withdrew  to  Holland 
(F'ebrnary,  1797),  and  there  awaited  fnrther  or- 
ders from  home.  When  Mr.  Adnma  took  the 
chair  of  State,  the  United  Statca  hail  no  diplo- 
matic ageut  in  France.     The  "  Freuch  parly," 
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nt  Rrpiililicann,  having  failvd  tu  «lcet  Jeffpraon 
rn-Hiilrul,  tlio  iiMiileiit  IHrectiiry  (which  avp  } 
tlclvRiiiiiiil  to  |>uiiiiih  a  iiv«plo  who  durcd  tii 
tbwut  thfir  plaus.  In  May,  1TU7,  thi'y  imiied  a 
dvcrrfl  which  woa  tntilninimnt  to  «  iltt'lurution 
uf  wur  UKoitiHt  thu  I'liihil  Sliilt-s.  At  ulxnit  Ihn 
iianie  tiiuu  PrcHiilMit  AiUiim,  otwt- rviiii;  the  |ivr- ' 
ilonH  riiliilii'iiH  )Mtwcvii  tilt)  Uiiitf<l  i1tut«ii  mid 
Fraiii'r,  callril  an  extruonlinary  MimiDii  »f  Cull- 
greiM  tu  cuiioitler  tbo  matter.     Tbtre  biul  betili  | 
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fett«TB  fbr  the  Engliith-AineriotB  eolonUti.  Tkt 
Charch  of  Kn)tlaud  vra«  early  mode  ■  Suit 
eiilntiliaLDieiit  iii  the  ooloujr  of  VirgiuU.  iMt 
elaeivhere  the  free  B|iirit  of  tb«  peopla  bfl 
cpiHcujiacy  at  bay,  fur  they  rcmemWred  hsw 
iiiii(-h  thpy  hail  luffored  at  the  haiida  of  tkr 
Cliiirch  uf  Eugland.  On  the  srccaitioa  of  Ocorp 
III.  mid  tlui  ailmiuiatratiou  uf  thw  Earl  of  Bptc, 
auiiiHK  tho  rtfomu  in  the  coluiiieit  coiiteniplatrd 
aud  propuaed  by  the  miuialiy  -wan  the  nuuil- 


n  ivactioo  amonc  thu  people,  and  ninn^  lending ' 
Drni»rrat«  fiivoriNl  war  with  Fmnii-.  A  ninjiir- 
Ityof  titc  cabinet  oilviiwd  flirthi-r  ii<-t;<>(latiiinH, 
mid  John  Mamhall,  a  KiilerulUt,  and  ElbtidRe 
(Jerry,  a  Deimicnit,  wtTi>  apituiiitiHl  rnvoyii  ex- 
IntordLiiarv  tu  jiiiii  I'iiii-hin-y  and  atti-nipt  to 
M-iII<-  all  niiillirH  in  ilixpiite.  Tliiv  n^aeliHl 
Kiuiin.  Ill  (i.>r..b.T  (ITirj),  H11.1  s..iinlit-  nil  an<U- 
I'liri'  nilli  llir'  Din-i'tiiry.  Tlii'ir  ri'ipii'itt  wuit 
liii't  1>y  II  bniifclily  I'cfiiNal,  niili'.iH  lh«  i^nvoyn 
wiiiili)  liisl  :i)rm:  to  pay  into  tho  rxhaliHliHl 
Fn-iir)i  Iri'nHiiry  »  larjiit  eiiini  of  money,  in  the 
form  of  a  louii,  t>y  tliu  pimfhawv  of  Duli-h  iHnidH 
wrunK  IVoni  tlint  nittliin  l>y  ilic  P'n-nch,  nud  a 
lirilK!  1»  till-  amount  of  d-J4ii.lNHi  for  iho  private 
imv  ofthellvf  iiicmbi<rNiirthr  UiivrtiHV.  The 
pnipoMtiuii  I'HMio  Willi  -  otlliMiilly  from  Tiillpy- 
ruiiil,  line  of  the  nioHt  iiiiKcriLiititouM  politieal 
trimiiK;!'!'  of  the  np-.  )t  nax  niTompiiiiird  by  a 
ein-i-rt  thn-iit  rhtil  if  rb«  iirii|H>Hi[ion  wim  nut 
eomplii'd  wilii  tIk;  >-iivoy>i  iniKht  U'.  onlin-d  tn 
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aHked  for  ttieir  pnM>|HiHK.     Tli< 

the  two  F«\eralii>ti 

mnonnted  t»  tlieir  virliiiil  oxiinlHioii,  but  Gen-y, 

the  IX'inoerat.  wiM  indiiivd  to  ri-iiiniii.     He,  Iiki, 
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and  his  ajuHX'iuteH,  and  he  rvliimed  home  iu  Uis- 
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inout  or  destnictlon  of  the  Poritsn  and  Diurat- 
inj;  Intliicnco  iu  the  provinces,  which  oeemed  is- 
iniicHl  tu  nionarohy,  and  to  inakB  the  ritual  of 
tho  Auijlican  Church  the  State  mode  of  vonbip. 
Si)  early  as  17W  Hr.  Seeker,  Archliinfaop  of  Cm- 
terbnry,had  projiosed  the  CHtabliithniciitof  e|ii»- 
eopucy  ill  Ainerien,  an<l  uvertiirea  were  made  to 
sev(-ra1  eiiiiiieiit  I'liritnn  diviiiPH  to  arerpt  tbc 
mitre,  hut  they  all  decliued  it.  A  royalist  cburek- 
mail  in  Cuimeclicut,  in  ITtill,  iu  n  letter  to  I>r. 
«ieeker,  and  to  thu  Karl  uf  Halifax,  tben  at  the 
hea<1  uf  tlie  Itoanl  of  Trade  aiid  Plaiitntiuiu, 
iirtEPi)  thi;  iii-ci.'HBity  of  pruvialing  two  or  tbr«« 
hiHlioiM  for  the  eolunieH,  the  support  of  Ib« 
Clinn^h.  nnil  a  metlio<l  fur  nqirMwiii);  the  ran- 
jiiint  ri'iiiiblieaiiiKin  of  tho  jwuple.  "  The  ripbW 
of  llie  rleno-  and  the  uiithurity  of  the  kinp," 
said  Hie  Ilinliop  uf  London, "  miiAt  stnnd  or  bll 
together."  The  Anglli^an  Church  uow  Iiad  many 
ailherenls  ill  all  the  colonies,  who  uatiirally  de- 
Hired  ilH  aHreiiileiii'y ;  but  the  great  iuom  of  Un 
|HHtpl(!  liMikeil  n]H>ii  that  Church  aa  an  ally  of 
the  iSliite  in  at'tdof  oppreiision,aiid  earneHiIy  op- 
|ni»'cl  if.  They  well  knew  that  if  ParlianKDl 
ciinlil  iTi-iite  dioceses  ami  appoint  bUhuiM,  Ibry 
wiiiild  uHliibtinh  tithes  and  oruah  out  diaaent  m 
lien-»y.  Fur  years  cnutroversy  in  out  nninti; 
on  Iliis  topic  was  warm,  and  sometimes  acrimo- 
iiioiiH.  Eways  for  and  against  episcoiiacy  ap- 
peared in  abundance.  The  Biiihap  of  LtandaS; 
in  a  wnnoii  preacliod  before  the  Society  liirlbf 
I*r»pii gat  i lilt  of  the  Gospel  iu  *Foreigii  Ttitt 
t  whieh  we },  in  which  he  adrocated  the  df- 
i-emity  of  eHlablUhing  epitcnpacy  Id  Amrrka, 
hejiiMil  iihiiiw  without  stint  ajKni  th«  roloniita. 
''  Upuu  llio  adveuturen  tbemselrea,"  Iw  aaid, 
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''  wbKt  reproach  could  he  caat  hoATier  tbsn  the; 
dMerve  T  who,  with  their  native  Miil,  abaudoned 
their  Dative  mannera  aud  ralif;ioii,  mid  ere  long 
were  foand,  in  many  parts,  living  without  re- 
membrsQoe  or  knowledge  of  Ood,  without  any 
divine  wonhip,  in  dissolute  wickedoeas  and  the 
ninst  bmtklprcifligtMyof  DianDers."  He  charged 
tbem  with  bavlug  become  "infidels  and  barba- 
riuDs :"  and  the  prelate  conolnded  that  the  onlj 
remedy  for  the  great  evil  was  to  be  found  in  a 
Church  establishment.  His  reoonimendatione 
were  urged  with  zeal  by  chnrchmen  in  the  col- 
onies. The  Diuenters  were  aronsed.  The; 
obsprved  in  the  bishop's  sermon  the  old  petBe- 
CDting  spirit  of  the  Cburcb,  and  visions  of  Lund 
sad  the  Star-chamber  disturbed  tbetn.  Emi- 
nent writers  in  America  entered  the  lists  in  op- 
ptMition  to  him.  Among  others,  William  Liv- 
ingston, whose  fnmons  letter  to  the  bishop,  is- 
sued in  pamphlet  form,  refnted  the  charges  of 
that  dignitary  so  completely  that  they  were  not 
repeated.  The  thenlogicul  controversy  ceased 
when  the  vital  question  of  resistance  to  the  op- 
pressive power  of  bolli  Cbureh  and  State  was 
brought  to  a  final  issue.  The  first  English 
bishop  within  the  domains  of  our  Republic  was 
Samnel  Seabnry,  of  Conuecticnt,  nbo  was  con- 
secrated by  three  bishops  of  tlie  Scottish  Epis- 
copal Church,  Nov.  14, 1784.     (See  Seaburs,  Sam- 

(See  Hig- 


Eplaoofwoy  In  New  England,  Orowth  of, 
Puritan  austerity  had  extended  to  a  largo  class 
of  intelligent  fl>ee-tiiinkers  audilonbters  in  New 
Bugland,  and  they  felt  iucline<l  to  tiini  towanls 
tbe  freer,  more  orderly,  and  dignified  Church  of 
England.  Tbe  rich  aud  polite  preferred  a  mode 
of  wonthip  which  seemed  to  bring  them  into 
sympathy  with  the  £lit;lish  aristocracy,  and 
there  were  man;  who  delighted  in  the  modest 
ceremonies  of  the  cbureh.  Nor  were  these  iu- 
Huences  confined  to  laymen.  There  were  stu- 
dious aud  aspiring  men  among  the  ministers 
to  whom  tbe  idea  of  apostolic  successiou  hml 
cbarms;  ami  thry  yearned  for  freeilom  from 
the  obstinate  tnrbuli-iice  of  stiff-necked  church 
members  who,  in  theory,  were  the  spiritual 
eqnals  of  the  pastors,  whom,  to  mnuRge,  it  was 
necessary  to  humor  and  to  suit.  Tliese  ideas 
found  expression  in  an  unexpected  quarter. 
Timothy  Cntler,  a  minister  of  learning  aud 
great  ability,  was  rector  of  Yale  College  in 
1719.  To  tbe  snrprine  and  alarm  of  the  people 
of  Sew  England,  Mr.  Cutler,  with  tbe  tutor  of 
the  college  aud  two  ministers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, took  occasion,  on  conmiencement  day, 
17^,  to  avow  their  conversion  to  episcopacy. 
Cutler  was  at  once  "excused"  from  all  further 
service  in  the  college,  and  provision  was  made 
fur  all  future  rectoni  to  give  satisfiiotory  evi- 
dence of  "  the  sonudness  of  their  faith  in  oppo- 
sition to  Armiuian  nnd  prelatical  comlptiuns."  I 
Weaker  ones  engaged  in  the  revolt  halted,  but  i 
otbera  persisted.  Cutler  became  rector  of  a 
new  Episcopal  Chnreh  in  Boston,  and  tbe  dis- 
miased  miuistets  were  naiutained  as  mission- 1 


ones  by  tbe  Society  for  tbe  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Farts  (which  see).  Tills  se- 
cession from  the  Chnreh  resting  on  the  Say- 
brook  Platform  (which  see),  made  the  miuisten 
of  MasHaclinsutts  keen-eyed  in  the  detection  of 
signs  of  defection.  John  Cbeckly  (afterwards 
ordained  an  Episcopal  missionary)  published 
Leslie's  Short  and  £iuy  Method  vrilh  DeitU,  with 
au  appeudix  by  himself,  in  which  Episcopal  or- 
I  dination  was  Insisted  upon  as  nccessury  to  con- 
'  stitute  a  Christian  minister.  The  authorities 
'  in  Boston  were  offended.  Cbeckly  was  tried  on 
a  charge  that  tbe  publication  tended  "  to  bring 
luto  contempt  and  infamy  the  ministers  of  the 
holy  Gospel  establiKhed  by  law  within  his  mi^- 
esty'e  province  of  Massacbusetts."  I'or  tliiH  of- 
fence Check);  wns  found  guilty  and  flQcd  £50. 
(See  Uigginiori  and  the  Broimei.) 

Bplaoopal  Cbnrchu,  Ftasi,  in  the  Colo- 
MEs.  The  Episcopal  Cliurch  service  was  litat 
established  in  New  York,  Governor  Fletcher 
proposed,  in  1693,  levying  a  tax  for  bnildiug 
cliurehes  and  supporting  Episcopal  miuist-ers  in 
that  province.  The  Provincial  Assembly  passed 
on  act  accordingly.  It  was  nearly  four  years  af- 
ter the  passage  of  the  act  before  anything  was 
done  in  pursuance  of  IL  The  Episcopalians 
built  a  cbureh,  and  by  the  Legislature  in  1G97  a 
royal  grant  and  coofinnatiou  was  made  of  the 
church  aud  pared  of  laud  udjoining.  (See  Trin- 
<tg  Church.)  The  first  Episcopal  Church  fumied 
in  New  Jersey  was  organized  in  1702,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  was  fomietl  io  Rhode  Island. 
The  latter  built  their  timt  place  of  worship  at 
Providence  in  1722.  In  1752  Bishop  Compton 
sent  the  Rev.  Mr.  Evans  from  England  to  Phila- 
delphia to  perform  the  services  of  the  church 
there.  A  nnmerons  congregation  soou  attended 
tbe  public  worship  in  accordance  with  tbe  rit- 
ual of  tbe  Church  of  England.  It  was  largely 
composed  of  persons  who  had  separated  from 
the  Friomis  or  Quakers,  aud  who  now  became 
permanently  attached  to  the  Episcopal  Chureb. 
(See  Epitcopacji  in  AmerirM  and  Ejiucopacg  in  Sev 
Engiand.) 

Bqnal  Klghta  Faity. 
York,  in  1S35,  there  arose  m  tni 
Democratic  pariy  a  combiuation  of  men  op- 
posed to  all  banking  institulions  and  niouopo- 
lies  of  every  sort.  A  "  Workingmen's  party" 
liad  been  formed  in  1829,  but  had  become  de- 
funct, and  tlie  "Equal  Rights  party"  was  its 
successor.  Thuy  acted  with  much  caution  and 
secrecy  in  their  opposition  to  the  powerful 
Democratic  party,  but  never  rose  above  tbe 
dignity  of  a  faction.  Tbey  made  their  first  de- 
cideil  demonstration  at  Tanimany  Hall  at  the 
close  of  October,  1S35,  when  an  event  occurred 
which  caused  them  afterwards  to  he  known  as 
Loco-focos  (which  see),  a  name  applied  by  the 
Whigs  to  theiwbole  Democratic  ]iarty.  The 
faction  soon  became  formidable,  and  tbe  regu- 
lars endeavored  to  reconcile  the  irregulars  by 
nominating  their  favorite  for  the  Presidency 
(Richard  M.  Johnson)  for  Vice-President  with 
Mr.  Van  Buren. 

Brio  the  Bed  (see  NorthtHtn)  was  a  ScandL" 
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navian  navigator,  who  einigratefl  to  Ireland 
about  the  j'cur  982,  aft<*r  which  ho  discovered 
Greenland,  where  he  planted  a  coh>ny.  He 
scut  out  an  exploring  party  under  his  son  Lief, 
about  the  year  KKX),  who  seems  to  have  discov- 
ered the  continent  of  America,  and  landed  some- 
where on  the  shores  of  M:u»sachusetts  or  the 
southern  portion  of  New  Enghmd. 

EricBBon,  John,  LL.D.,  wiis  born  in  Vernie- 
land,  Sweden,  in  18<)3.  He  became  an  eminent 
engineer  in  his  own  country,  and  attained  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  Swedish  army.  In  182(5 
ho  visited  Enghmd  with  a  view  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  invention  of  a  Hame  engine.  He  en- 
gaged actively  in  mechanical  pursuits,  and  made 
]iumei*ons  inventions^  notably  that  of  artiiicial 
draft,  whicli  is  still  used  in  locomotive  engines. 
He  won  the  ]>rize  uft'ered  by  the  Manchester  and 
Liver])Ool  Railway  for  the  best  locomotive,  mak- 
ing one  that  attained  the  then  astonishing  speed 
of  fifty  miles  an  hour.  He  invented  the  screw 
l>ropeller  for  navigation,  but  the  British  a<lmi- 
ralty  being  unwilling  to  believe  in  its  capacity 
and  success,  Ericsson  came  to  America  in  1839, 
and  has  ^^^ided  in  the  city  of  New  York  or  it** 
immediate  vicinity  over  since.  In  1H4I  he  was 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  United  States 
ship-nf-war  J*rincetotij  to  which  he  ai)plied  his 
ju-opeller.  She  was  the  first  steamship  ever 
built  with  the  propelling  machinery'  under  the 
water-line  and  out  of  reach  of  shot.  In  1840  he 
received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Mechanics' Insti- 
tute of  New  York  for  the  best  model  of  a  steam 
fire-engine,  and  constructed  the  tlrst  one  seen 
in  America.  King  Oscar  of  Sweden  made  him 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  Vasa  in  1852.  He  has  ac- 
complislu'd  many  things  in  mechanical  science 
since  he  came  to  this  countrv.  Hi^  invented 
an<l  constructed  the  3lonitoj\  which  fought  the 
Merrimuc  (s<*e  Monitor  and  J/frn»mc),and  in  tliat 
brought  Tlioodi)r«?  R.  Timby's  invention  of  the 
revolving  turret  into  thoroughly  practical  use. 

Erie  Canal,  Thk.  The  greatest  work  of  in- 
ternal iniprovenuMit  (\vhi(;h  set;)  constructed  in 
the  I'liitrd  States  previous  to  tln^  Pacitic  Hail- 
way  was  the  Krie  Canal,  which  connects  the  wa- 
ters of  the  great  lakes  with  the  Atlantic  Oeean 
by  w  ay  of  the  Hudson  River.  It  was  contem- 
plated by  (Jeneral  Schuyler  and  Elkanah  Wat- 
son, but  was  fiixt  definitely  pro]>osed  by  Cion- 
verneur  Morris,  at  aln)n1  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  Various  writers  ])Ut  ftuth  essays  u]>on 
the  subject,  among  them  l)e  Witt  Clinton,  who 
became  its  most  notable  champion.  The  j)roject 
took  such  shape  that,  in  1810,  canal  commission- 
ers were  ap])ointed,  with  (iouverneur  Morris  at 
their  head.  In  1H12  Clinton,  with  others,  was 
a]>pointed  to  lay  the  jiroject  before  the  national 
Conj^ress,  and  solicit  the  aid  of  the  national 
government.  Fortunately,  the  latter  declined 
to  extend  its  patronage  to  the  great  undertak- 
ing. Tlie  War  of  1812-ir>  put  the  nuitter  at  rest 
for  a  while.  That  war  nnuh^  the  trans]>ortation 
of  merchandise  along  our  sea-coasts  ])erilous,  and 
tho  commercial  intercourse  between  s«*aboard 
cities  was  carried  on  in  a  large  degree  by  wheel- 
ed vehicles.     For  this  x'^^^P^t^  Couestoga  \\  ag- 


ons  were  used  between  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  when  one  of  these  made  the  jimr- 
ney  of  ninet}'  nnles  in  three  days,  with  ]>aiMitfU- 
gers,  it  was  called  **tho  flying-machiDe.^  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  amount  of  increased 
expense  by  this  method  of  trau8]>ortatiou  of 
merchandise  for  the  coast  region  alone  would 
have  ]>aid  tho  cost  of  a  system  of  internal  nav- 
igation from  Maine  to  Georgia.  The  want  of 
such  a  system  was  made  clear  to  the  public 
mind,  especially  to  the  ])opnlation  then  gather- 
ing in  the  Western  St-ates.  Then  Mr.  Clinton, 
more  vigorously  than  ever,  pressed  U]m>u  the 
public  attention  the  importance  of  constructing 
the  projected  canal.  He  devoted  his  wonderful 
energies  to  the  subject^  and  in  a  memorial  of  the 
citizens  of  New  York,  pre])ared  by  Iiini,  he  pro- 
duced such  a  powerful  argument  in  ita  favor 
that  not  only  the  i>eople  of  his  native  state,  but 
of  other  states,  approved  it.  The  national  gov- 
ernment would  do  nothing  in  the  matter,  and 
the  State  of  New  York  resolved  to  constmct  the 
canal.  Clinton  was  made  governor  in  1816,  and 
used  all  his  oflicial  and  private  influence  in  favor 
of  the  Erie  Canal.  He  saw  it  begun  during  hia 
llrst  administration.  The  lirst  excavaticm  was 
unide  .Inly  4,  1817,  and  it  was  coui]deted  and 
formally  opened  by  him,  as  chief  magistrate  of 
the  state,  in  18"^,  when  a  grand  aquatic  proces- 
sion from  Albany  proceeded  to  the  st^a,  and  the 
governor  iionred  a  keg  of  the  water  of  i^ake  Erie 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  a  nuptial  cer- 
emony far  more  beneticent  and  gnind  in  its  idea 
than  the  ancient  wedding  of  the  Doge  of  Venice 
with  tho  Adriatic.  The  canal  was  conatructed 
at  a  cost  of  S7,(>02,000.  llntold  wealth  has  1>eeD 
won  for  the  state  and  the  citv  of  New  York  bv 
its  operations,  directly  and  indirectly.  Over  its 
bosom  have  iioated  the  ]U'0<lucts  of  the  North- 
western states  ami  territt>ries,  valued  at  billions 
of  dollars.  In  the  year  1872  the  value  of  prop- 
erty transported  on  that  canal  (notwithstanding 
a  three-track  railway  runs  parallel  witli  it)  was 
about  $1(^'^,(I0(),0()0.  The  value  of  all  freight  that 
had  jjassed  over  it  from  18J57  to  1872 — a  period 
of  thirty-live  years— was  $4,7l>5,2ir>,U78.  Other 
canals  were  afterwards  constructed  by  the  St-at«* 
of  New  York,  at  a  total  cost,  to  the  year  1872 
inclusive,  for  their  constmction  and  mainte- 
nance, of  a  little  more  than  $89,000,000,  and  the 
total  receipts  for  tolls  were  ^,625,0(H). 

Erskine,  Ne(k>tiati()Xs  with.  David  Mon- 
tague Erskine  was  the  l^ritish  minister  in  the 
United  States  at  the  tiun^  of  Madison^s  accession 
to  the  presidency.  He  found  the  new  President 
so  exceedingly  anxious  ft>r  peace  and  good  feeling 
between  the  two  countries  that  he  had  written 
to  Canning,  the  British  minist^T,  such  letters  ou 
the  subject  that  he  was  instructe<l  to  pro}>ose  to 
the  Americans  a  reciprocal  i^'peal  of  all  the  pro- 
hibitory laws  upon  certain  conditions.  Those 
conditions  were  so  partial  towanls  Great  Brit- 
ain— re((uiring  the  Americans  to  submit  to  the 
Rule  of  17W)  (which  see) — that  they  were  reject- 
ed. Very  soon,  however,  arrangements  were 
made  by  which,  upon  the  Orders  of  Council  be- 
ing n>pealed,  the  President  should  issue  a  proc- 
lamation declaring  a  restoration  of  commercial 
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interoonrse  ^^ith  Great  Britain,  but  leaving  all ; 
restriotive  laws  as  agaiust  Frauce  in  full  force. ; 
Mr.  Erskiue  also  offered  reparation  for  the  insult 
and  iivjury  iu  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake  (see 
Chesapeake  and  Leopard),  and  also  assured  the 
government  of  the  United  States  that  Gi*oat 
Britain  would  immediately  send  over  an  envoy 
•xtraimlinary,  vested  with  power  to  conclude  a 
treaty  that  should  settle  all  points  of  dispute 
between  the  two  govern  men  ts.     This  arrange- 
ment was  complet«<1  April  18,  1809.     The  next ' 
day  the  Secretary  of  State  received  a  noto  from 
Erskine,  saying  he  was  authorized  to  declare 
that  his  majesty's  Oixlers  in  Council  of  January  | 
and  November,  1807,  would  bo  withdrawn  on  i 
the  10th  of  June  next  ensuing.     On  the  same  | 
day  (April  19)  the  President  issued  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  that  trade  with  Great  Britain 
might  be  resumed  after  June  10th.     This  proc- 
lamation gave  great  joy  in  the  United  States. 
Partisan  strife  was  hushed,  and  the  President 
was  toasted  and  feasted  by  leading  Federalists, 
as  a  Washington ian  worthy  of  all  confidence. 
Id  the  House  of  Representatives,  John   Ran- 
dolph, who  lauded  England  for  her  magnanim- 
ity, offered  (May  3, 1809)  a  resolution  which  de- 
clared '^that  the  promptitude   and   frankness 
with  which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  met  the  overtures^  of  the  government  of  i 
Great  Britain  towards  a  restoration  of  harmony 
ftnd  freer  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
two  nations  meet  the  approval  of  this  House.^ , 
The  joy  was  of  brief  duration.     Mr.  Erskine  was  | 
soon  afterwards  compelled  to  comuiuuicate  to ! 
the  President  (July  31)  that  his  government  had 
refused  to  sanctitm  his  arrangement,  ostensibly 
because  the  minister  had  exceeded  his  instruc- 
tions, and  was  not  authorized  to  make  any  such 
arrangement.     Mr.  Erskine  was  recalled.     The 
true  reason  for  the  rejection  by  the  British  au- 
thorities of  the  arrangement  made  by  Erskine 
probably  was,  that,  counting  upon  the  fatal  ef- 
fects of  sectional  strife  in  the  Union,  already  so 
rampant  in  some  places,  the  British  government 
was  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  bond  of  union 
wonld  be  so  weakened  that  a  scheme  then  per- 
fecting by  the  British  ministry  for  destroying 
that  union  would  l)e  successful.  (See  Henrys  John, 
Miseion  of.)     England  having  spurned  the  olive- 
branch  so  confidingly  offered,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  issued  another  proclamation 
(Aug.  9, 1809),  declaring  the  Non-intercourse  Act 
to  be  again  in  full  force  iu  regard  to  Great  Brit- ; 
aiu. 

SaoptiB  War,  The.  There  had  been  a  mas- 
sacre by  the  Indians  of  Dutch  settlers  at  Eso- 
pos  (now  Kingston)  iu  1655.  The  settlers  had 
fled  to  Manhattan  for  security,  but  had  been  per- 
»ua4led  by  Stuyvesant  to  return  to  their  farms, 
where  they  built  a  compact  village  for  mutual 
protectiou.  Unfortunately,  some  Indians,  who 
had  been  helping  the  Dutch  iu  their  harvests  in  i 
the  summer  of  1658,  became  noisy  in  a  drunken  ! 
rout,  and  were  fired  upon  by  the  villagers.  This 
ootrage  caused  fearful  retaliation.  Tlie  Indians 
desolated  the  farms,  and  murdered  the  people 
in  isolated  houses.  The  Dutch  put  forth  their 
•trength  to  oppose  the  barbarians,  and  the  ^'Eso- 
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pus  War^  continued  until  1664  iutermittiugly. 
Some  Indians,  taken  prisoners,  were  sent  to  Cu- 
ra^oa  and  sold  as  slaves.  The  anger  of  the  Eso- 
pus  ludians  was  aroused,  and,  iu  1663,  the  vil- 
lage of  Wiltwyck,  as  the  Esopus  village  was 
called,  was  almost  totally  destroyed.  Stuyve- 
sant was  there  at  the  time,  holding  u  conference 
with  the  Indians  in  the  open  fields  when  the 
destructive  blow  fell.  The  houses  were  plun- 
dered and  burued,  and  men,  hurrying  from  the 
fields  to  protect  their  families  and  property, 
were  either  shot  down  or  carried  away  captive. 
The  struggle  was  desperate,  but  the  white  peo- 
ple were  victorious.  When  the  assailants  were 
driven  away,  they  carried  off  full  forty  women 
and  children ;  and  in  the  heap  of  ruins  which 
they  left  behind  them  were  found  the  charretl 
remains  of  twenty-one  murdered  villagers.  It 
was  the  final  eveut  of  violence  of  that  war. 


and  Alert,  The.  Captain  David  Por- 
ter, commanding  the  i:^««ejr, thirty- two  guns,  dis- 
played a  flag  at  her  mast-hea<l,  as  ho  left  Sandy 
Hook  (June  26, 1812)  on  a  cruise,  bearing  the 
significant  words,  ^^  Frkk-trade  and  Sailorh* 
RiGUTS.^'  He  soon  captured  several  English 
merchant  vessels,  making  trophy  bonfires  of 
most  of  them  on  the  ocean,  and  their  crews  his 
prisoners.  After  cruising  southward  several 
weeks  m  disguise,  capturing  a  prize  now  and 
then,  he  turned  northward,  and  chased  a  fleet  of 
English  transports  bearing  one  thousand  troops 
to  Halifax,  convoyed  by  a  frigate  aud  a  bomb- 
vessel.  He  cftptured  one  of  the  transports,  and 
a  few  days  aft-er wards  (Aug.  13)  fell  iu  with  the 
British  armed  ship  Alert,  Captain  T.  L.  P.  Laug- 
harue,  mounting  twenty  18 -pound  carronades 
aud  six  sumller  guns.  The  Essex  was  disguised 
as  a  merchantman.  The  Alert  followed  her 
for  some  time,  aud  at  length  opened  fire  with 
three  cheers  from  her  people.  Porter  caused 
his  ports  to  be  knocked  out  in  an  instaut,  when 
his  guns  responded  with  terrible  effect.  It  was 
a  complete  surprise.  The  Alert  was  so  badly 
injured  and  her  people  were  so  panic-stricken 
that  the  conflict  was  short.  In  spite  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  ofllcers,  the  men  of  the  Alert  ran  bo- 
low  for  safety.  She  was  surrendered  in  a  sink- 
ing condition.  She  was  the  first  British  na- 
tional vessel  captured  in  the  war.  Nobody  was 
killed  on  either  vessel. 


Cri'ISK  of  thk.  When  Commodore 
Bainbridge  wiis  about  to  sail  from  Boston  with 
the  Constitulion  and  Hornet  (see  Conntitution  and 
Java),  orders  were  sent  to  Captain  Porter,  of  the 
EssejCy  then  lying  iu  the  Delaware,  to  cruise  in 
the  track  of  the  West  Imliamen,  and  at  a  speci- 
fied time  to  rendezvous  at  certain  ports,  when, 
if  he  should  not  fall  in  with  the  flag-ship  of  the 
squadron,  he  would  l)e  at  liberty  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  own  judgment.  Having  failed 
to  find  the  Constitution  at  any  appointed  rendez- 
vous, and  having  provided  himself  with  funds 
by  taking  $55,000  from  a  British  packet,  Porter 
made  sail  for  the  Pacific  Ocean  around  Cape 
Horn.  While  in  these  waters.  Porter  seizeil 
twelve  anned  British  whale-ships,  with  an  ag- 
gregate of  three  hundred  and  two  men  aud  one 
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liDUiIrccI  ami  rH^vvii  iiiiiiH.  Tbi'Hu  were  nliat  bu 
otiUTiil  Iliu  i'ucilii;  (h-cuii  fur.  Hu  iiruiuU  ttitw) 
uf  tliMiu,  uiid  ut.  (iTiH  litiii-  lie  li:id  u  tli-vl  i)t'  iiiiio 
viwu-Ik.     He  wilt  luiiiili'il  iiriHoiH'iv  to  ltii>  Uv 

Juiivini I  nircx-H  .if  wliuli-uil  lii  tin-  Uiiititl 

Sriiti^H.  Oil  llx'  i:>lli  <>r  Si-|>ti-iul>i-r.  1^13,  »liil.> 
uliidlift  tile  (i;i1ti)iiiK<w  Ii>Iuiii1h,  Iw  fdl  in  with  u 
Itrltlhli  wliulinK-vi-Hwi  nniii-il  with  twulve  ^t""" 
uiiil  iiiuiiiit'd  hy  lliii'i,v-]iiii<'  iiifii.  Ill-  rajiliiriMl 
Iwi'.  uiid  fmiiiil  hiT  l:i(li-ii  wiib  iHrf,  ]H>rk,  lirtMiil, 
wiiwl,  and  wiitiT.  iiilirli'H  wliu'h  I'drtfi-  hUmhI 
liri'iitly  in  iiti:d  ot'iit  Itiiil  tiiiii-.  T\u>  <:x|>li>[lii 
ol'tlif  AWj'  ill  tlii-riii:ilii!i>""'"''*'i'?i^''"*^'^*''t*-" 
iiwiit  ill  the  Itrilish  iiiiv.v,  unit  tliu  Kuvcnitiu-ut 
will  om  this  fri)(iiti-  i'Awfcr,  wiili  mm  in-  two  ciiii- 
iMirlH.  tu  uttfiii]!!  Iicr  ('ii]>tinv.  I'lirtvi'  licaiil  iif 
thJH  fwiii  nil  iitlli-i-r  wliii  wan  Mtiit  iulii  tlur  Iiar- 
iHir  of  Vii1]>uniir.i),  (liili,  with  |iri»!H.  lie  iiIho 
h-iiniiil  thur  tilt-  t.'lilliiin  aiitlinvitii-H  wi'K  Ih.- 
c»iiiiiiK  iitiin-  tVlciidly  tii  tht'  Kii};1iHl)  than  In 
llu;  AuiiTii-niiH.  Ill  cuiiiU'i|iiuiie<-  iif  tliiw  iiifiii-- 
luiitioii,  ]'iii'ti'r  I'l'Milvi'il  to  K"  ti>  tlio  MaTf|ii('HiiH 
Ii<Uiid».ivlilltisv.'«..-l,»iulri'liin]tiitlii.'l'iiil>-<l 
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down  thi'ii'  eht-ekB."  When  tlie  Etgct  was  tlior> 
uiiglily  lltti-d  fur  Iiei'  louj;  voyaifK  and  fur  «n- 
uuuutiriiig  citvDiio,  Dbo  wiiliil  <  Ix-c.  13  )  with 
hiT  iirin-H  fmiu  N'lMiaheevuh  Ulalul  (n  bich  be  hud 
uiiniiHl  MndiiHiii).  and  on  Fell.  3,  le'l-l.  fulvn^l 
Ibi'  liarbiir  nf  ValiiavaiMi.  Oiiu  uf  the  ca]iiuivil 
vt'iwelii,  wliicli  hi-  hail  amird  ami  uaiuril  /.jwri' 
Junivr,  cniined  iilT  tlie  Iinl'liur  an  a  m-uiii.  In  );ii  v 

1  waniiii);  uf  tiie  ajipniacli  uf  any  Diuii-uf-war. 
Vrl'y  WHiii  two  Eli-;litili  uifli-uf-war  were  rejHirt- 
ud  iu  llie  iittliiK.  Hu-y  fuiliil  iiitii  the  Lutliui,. 
and  |inivi-d  (u  lie  the  rkitbt.  tliirty-Hix  i^iiiih. 
('u|>tuiii  llillyar.  niid  her  »iiiiiiirt,  the  iktm^^ 
tweiity-t«  1)  gauf;  C'a|>tuiii  Tticker.  The  furiiirr 
luuiiuted  thirty  hiii);  li<-i)uuiiiler»,  Ki\teeii  :fct- 
{Hmiid  earriiuadeH,  and  une  hiiviiiz<>r;  alHO  t-ix 
:t-)KitiiiderH  ill  hi-r  tii]>s.  Ili-r  i-n-w  cuiiitii^leii  uf 
t1ir«'  hiiiidrwi  ami  twi-nty  ni><ii  and  1hi,vh.  I'lie 
<'*tTii/i  iniiiilited  ei[-iiti-i'ii  :U-]Hiiiiid  i-nrruiiadn 


iisi|iiiill)uirlially  dixaHhil  the  llHK-fhip.niiil  Imih 
ti>iikslii'll>'i'iiMil>uv.    Tlieivlhev  win- :iiiii'ki<l 

Uv   till'   I'hnhr  I  rhrrah.  nlid  mi"  of  ll -i 

■li'^|irr:ii>-am]  siinmiinary  ImUleKorilK-  mivt-n. 

"  II 'ik  and  oil  lii'i'.  Htid  hiH  mii|>nziiie  waw  ibirai- 

iii-;ilili'il :  « lii-ii.  of  tho  two  biimlreil  and  iwrii- 
iv  111.'  l.n.i-i-  imii  wlio  went  into  tin-  liKht  im 
1<oiii<l  of  lur  mils'  sFvnilv-livtf  i-U'erllve  i.iirit  iv^ 

'I.-.1      l'..ili-i-  hiinh-d  down  hix  tliift.      So  eiid- 

rd  thr  loim  iiiid  l.rilliiint  cniiw  of  (be  fW/. 
Ih'i  j.'alliiMt  ion  I  in  nil  dtr  WTut«  tu  the  iii.'<.'rt.-taiT 
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f  War  from  Valparaiso, "  We  liave  been  niifort-  ' 
tnate,  lint  not  disgraced."  He  aixl  Ii'ih  c«iii|>[iii- 
Diu  were  sent  home  iu  tlie  Entei  Junior,  which  . 
laa  niaile  a  carlel-sliip,  au<l  Porter  wan  honored 
I*  the  Hero  uf  the  Piicltio.  Muuicliuil  Iiononi 
Tere  luvixlieil  npoii  liiiu,  and  several  stale  le){- 
«latiii-eH  aiid  the  uatiuual  Cuiigress  gave  him  , 

Ba«Bx  Junta  Plot  Enrl.TinlSOO.JolmQuin- 
■,y  AdaniH.  bein);  in  Washington  attending  tlie 
}u|>reiiie  Conrt,  in  a  cunlldetitial  interview'  with 
President  JeHenmn,  asitnred  liiln  that  a  cjinlin- 
latlnii  ofttio  Enil>ar|{n  (nliieh  Hee)  much  longer 
iriinid  eertainly  lio  ntet  by  fiiieil>le  resiiitance  in 
tlOMiach limit ts,  sn{>)inrt«d  hy  the  Legislatnre, 
ind  pTobably  by  ihejndiciaryoftlie  stair;  that 
f  force  sbiiiild  be  resetted  to  tn  qni'lt  that  re- 
itatoiico.  It  nonhl  priNlnce  a  civil  war,  ami  in 
'hat  event  lie  lind  nu  duiibt  tlm  leiidei-s  of  the 
FMeral  party  (referriiiK  to  tliom!  uf  tlie  old  Es- 
■ex  JnDta,  which  m-i>)  ironlil  Keciire  lliu  co-n|>- 
iratioii  of  Great  Britain.  Ha  declnivd  tlint  the 
dijeot  iras,  anil  had  been  fiir  nevcrul  yonra,  a 
tianoliition  of  Ibe  Union  and  the  eHliibliHllllliMit  | 
<f  asepamtu  ciinfeilei'ney.  Hi'  know  fnitn  iiue- 
inlvocal  evidence,  not  provable  in  a,  court  of 
»w,  that  in  case  of  a  civil  ivar  the  aid  of  Gn-at 
Sritatn  to  efTi'ct  Ihiil  piirpoHc  would  Ih'  iim  surely 
vaorted  to  na  it  wnnhl  be  iiid)s|wiiMably  iieceM- 
lary  to  the  iletign.  A  niiniir  uf  such  a  deniKii 
CBS  alluded  to,  at  almnt  the  satnc  time,  by  De 
Witt  Clinton,  in  N*^iv  Yurk,  and  in  Iho  SobIob 
Patriot,  a  new  adininiHlratiun  iiut>er,  tii  which 
lie  Adamses,  father  and  sun,  were  conlribiitors. 
laeli  a  plot,  if  it  ever  existeil,  was  conllncil  to  a 
Ibw  Fedei-al  tncinbnra  of  Congrciw,  in  conse- 
{tience  of  the  purchase  of  IjiuiiiiHiia.  Tliey  hud 
iropoaed  to  have  n  mi>etiug  in  ItuHtuii,  tn  whicli 
latnilton  was  iuviteil,  though^  it  wnn  known 
ibat  be  won  opjiiwed  to  the  scbeinc.  Tlie  ineel- 
ng  Kos  prevcntril  by  llaniillun's  snddeii  and  vi- 
ikiit  dealh.  A  HerieH  of  urtielefi  signed  *'Ka!k- 
Mld"  had  appcarcil  in  Ni^w  England  ]iii[H>rH,in 
which  it  WHS  nrgiied  that  if  Virginia,  tiniling 
leraelf  no  longer  able  tn  control  the  n»tional 
ipverniuenl,  nhuiild  wici'ilo  nnil  iliwiilve  it,  the 
Sorthei'ii  imitates,  though  tliiH  dcsiTted,  n]l<,'lit 
leverllielcsn  lie  able  to  lake  canj  of  the  nisei  vi-h. 
riioro  eecm  to  have  boeii  no  more  trcasonuble 
le«ii)'iiH  among  the  inenibcrs  of  tlii'  Eshi-x  Junta 
than  in  the  Ilnrlfiinl  L-nnvention  (which  nee), 
Hill  the  designs  of  that  body  were  known  tu 
have  been  patriotic. 

TTrrrr  Junta,  Trr.  The  injnilivions  course 
at  I'resident  John  Ailnins,  ivho  was  .inxiiins  fur 
t  renom illation  and  eb'ction,  ciinseil  u  fatal 
tehiRQi  iu  Ihc  Fedcnil  puny,  lie  Iixikeil  to  the 
Siiathcm  Stulen  oh  his  I'hii-f  bnpc  hi  the  eiimiiig 
Bleetiiin ;  and  bcllevtii):  McHeiiry  anil  Pickering, 
tif  bis  cabinet,  to  111!  iiniKipnIur  there,  be  abrtipt- 
I;  called  upon  them  to  reHigii.  UclIeiiT;  in- 
itantlj  complied,  bat  Pickering  refnseil,  wltea 
Adams  iliiiniiaiieil  him  with  liltiv  eeti'miiiiy. 
rhis  event  [iroilucitd  much  ejccitement.  Bitter 
snimotitirs  were  engendered,  n nil  erimiiialions 
»lid  recriminatiiiiia  ensiled;  ThP  n|ieli  war  in 
the  Federal  party  was  waged  by  a  few  kailei-s, 
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several  of  whom  lived  in  the  maritiiae  conuty 
of  EiNtex,  MuiM.,  the  early  hunie  of  Pickering,  and 
on  that  account  the  irrltutcil  Pn-shlent  called 
his  nssailunts  and  oppueers  the  "Essex  Janl-o.'' 
He  denontieed  them  as  slaves  to  Biitish  infln- 
eiire  —  seme  Inreil  by  monarchical  piiiclivities 
and  othrrn  by  Brilisli  gold.  A  panijihlet  from 
the  pen  of  Hamiltun,  wlioni  Ailiinis,  in  coiirer- 
sitliun,  liail  denonnceil  as  a  "  British  sympathii- 
er,"  damaged  the  President's  ]Hilitical.]irospeela 
niateriiilly.  The  Repiililicuns  rejoieeil  at  the 
charge  of  British  inlliience,  and  said,  in  effect, 
"  We  thank  thee,  Jew,  fur  that  wurd."  Adams's 
coiimo  caused  a  great  diminuliun  uf  the  Federal 
vote,  and  .leflersun  was' elected.  The  opimsitlou 
chanted : 


"Tlifi  F'^rraUili  * 


Tbe  «"••' 


l*nl,li' 


inillrlvly  riul  : 
7  i*rl|iffe(]  At  |H>wv 
IlKt  Brililk  fiirtiaii  kiwcl 


r  ate  rHUinUinia  i 


dwir!"— nf  BAt. 

D',  CiiaKi.eb  Hbxhy  Tiirohat,  was 
born  nt  Aiivi'ifpic,  Kruiice,  in  17S9;  guillotined 
in  Paris,  April  2e,  17!M.  He  was  colund  of  a 
French  regiment  in  1744,  brigadicr-gi'iicnil  in 
1756,  Olid  served   in    tlio    French    fleet   after 


1757,  loiiiing  <1io  East  India  sqiiadnin  ninler 
Count  l.ally.  Mnde  lii-iilenant-gencrul  in  I7<» 
and  vice-adiniral  in  ITTH  be  wiih  sent  to  Amer- 
ica with  a  strong  naval  force  to  iissist  the 
patriots,  arriving  In  Delawnifi  Day  in  July, 
lT7r>.  In  a  IwtDc  with  the  llrilish  fleet  and  in 
a  Sturm  olT  Bhwie  Island,  in  August,  his  veMela 
were  so  slintlered  that  Iw  withdrew  to  Boston 
fur  their  retuilr.  He  made  n  ernise  in  the  Went 
Indies  in  1779,  and  in  tlu-  fiill  of  that  year  he 
engaged  jointly  with  tbe  American  army  in  tbe 
^ege  (if  Savannah,  but  alianduneil  tht>  contest 
before  a  promised  vieturv  fur  (he  nllice  was 
won.  He  n-(urned  to  Fnincu  in  ITAI.  and  in 
17>£t  he  ciiinmaniled  the  conibiiii>il  fleets  of 
FriiiicK  ami  Spain,  mid  was  inaile  a  R]innish 
grmiilee.  He  lavund  tlie  French  l{<:volnlion, 
and  cuuimauded  the  A'ational  Gnania  at  Ver* 
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.  TbU  A1(;i>iiquiii  family,  occ^upy- 
iPK  the  eaaUTQ  purt  uf  Maine,  lived,  at  au  eurlj 
jNitiod,  ou  tbu  reiioliscut  River,  between  tbe 
Abeuukea  pn>|ier  uu<l  tlit>  UirimicB.  Tbey  are 
iiuw  repii'iieiited  by  tbe  rL-mii«iii«  of  tbePviiub- 
Bcottt  and  PaMuiiDuqiiiH lilies.  Tiieir  naiiibcr  u 
now  nlioiit  uue  Ibuuannd.  Abuut  mio  balf  »t' 
tbum  (tlio  PeiiobgcolH)  live  i>ii  iiiluiidH  in  tlie 
ruuiibHcot  Kiver,  and  tb«  rauuiiiKlur  (I'aiwaiua- 
tliiMblieM)  on  tbe  irtHteni  dbore  uf  raiuiuiiiaqiiod- 
dy  llay  ami  on  Ibe  Kclioodic  bikeM.  TbL-HU  rem- 
iianlH  arc  moHtly  KiiiiiaH  CatbolicH,  uiid  buve 
uliiirelieHiiiiil  hcIukiIi*.  TIU'irttliHHtreiiniiiiiipiire, 
Tor  tbe  luwu  ul'  Maine  will  n«t  allow  Ibeni  tu 
intcrniuiry  with  tlie  nbite  ihnii>I«,  and  tbey  are 
devliiiiuK  in  strengtb. 

Boatia^  William,  LL.D.,  irait  bom  at  Cum- 
bndK«,Mn«it.,JunelO,  17r):t;  diiidin  Itonlun, Ki-b. 
6,  Itaa.  Ill-  KTBiluutcd  ut  Hairnnl  iti  tTT'i.  and 
•tudieil  till-  bi-aling  art  under  Dr.  JolH^l1b  Wur- 
tva.  An  a  Hni-fpniu  bii  w.TVt>d  throiigbunt  tbe 
war  for  itide)>en deuce,  anil  nun  a  iiieniber  uf  tliP 
MaoHurhnwIlH  U-giHliituru  from  1788  tu  1794. 
He  wan  in  the  i^veriiur'ii  co unci  1  tui>yearB,aud 
wae  HI  ContrrcHH  from  1»N1  tu  If^'i,  iind  fnim 
Itm  tv  l«tH.  tiwn-lnry  of  War  from  1M»  until 
ilnirMSurrHii<ler(wbi(;1iiH-(>)iii  IcHi!,  be  Ibun  n^ 
Hiitiicd,  for  tbi-ra  wan  nnirb  funtt  fonnd  wilh  liis 
adnilniHtratiim.  In  lr<15  be  wan  twiil  as  niini»- 
(er  tu  Holland,  and  wu*i  {^ivcriior  uf  Sliissnchu- 
aotlM  til  1«U,  dying  nliile  in  oRicc. 

Entaw  Spring  Battue  nkar.  Tliiii  Hpiing, 
tit.'ar  Nclaon's  Ferry,  un  tlie  Santec,  in  a  liiBt 
mid  Hecoiid  a|>iiarttio)i  of  a  Miibtcrraiii-an  Htiviini. 
It  hrxt  bubbk'H  uii  from  a  bed  of  rock  niiiil, 
at  tlia  foot  uf  a  bill  twt>nly  ur  tbirty  feet  in 
b<^ight,  and,  aft«c  flowing  lens  tbau  Hixty  yards. 


dfnrrmlH,  rubbing  and  foninins,  inin  n  rnvern 

Ix-ncatb   a  bi};b   i'idgi<  of  uiarl vrn-il   villi 

alluvinm  ami   f<>n->.t   In-i-x.      AftiT   Iravrr^iiiK 
its  aubterrunean  way  Home  tbii'ty  rvtli',  it  ri'- 


appeara  un  the  other  Bide,  where  it  is  a  broailer 
BtreBni,of  BufBcient  volume  to  turn  •mill-wheel. 
It  fluWH  over  a  smooth,  rocky  bed,  shaded  by  cy- 
prew-treeH,  about  twu  luilea,  when  U  enters  tbe 
Haiitee.  It  was  near  this  sining  that  a  aevera 
battle  was  foiigbt,  tiept  «,  17«I.  Early  in  Au- 
gnst,  General  (li'evuB,  on  the  High  Hills  of  San- 
lee  (which  see),  was  reinforced  by  Nnrtli  Caro- 
lina traojw  under  General  Snuiuer:  aiid  at  the 
eloae  uf  that  month  he  cruiwed  the  Wateree  aii<L 
Congan«  and  uiarcht-d agaiiuit  tbe  British  camik 
at  Oi'aiigebui'g,  commanded  by  Lieiitenunt-~ 
colonel  Btuort.  Kawdoii  bail  left  tlie«e  trtmpv 
in  Stuart's  charge  and  rctnmeil  to  KiiirlAud. 
Stnart,  who  had  been  Joined  by  tbe  garrisott 
uf  Fort  Ninety-six,  immediately  retreated  on 
the  appmacb  of  Greene  to  £iitaw  Spring,  fnrty 
miles  eastwanl,  and  there  eiicaniiied.  Grrent 
)mreneil  so  stealthily  that  Stusrt  was  not  fully 
aware  tliat  the  repnblicana  were  after  bim  until 
Ihcy  were  close  npou  bini,  at  dawu  on  the  nioin- 
ilig  of  Kept.  8,  I7H1.  Greene  moved  in  two  cul- 
nniiia,  the  centre  of  the  first  coinposml  of  \ortb 
Carotins  militia,  with  a  battalion  of  Soiitb  Car- 
olina mililis  un  earh  dank,  coninianded  rrnpec- 
tivcty  by  Mnriou  and  Pickens.  Tlie  aeeund  cou- 
sistcil  of  North  Carulina  regulara,  led  by  Gen- 
eral Sumner,  un  the  right ;  an  eqnal  uanibcr  of 
Virginians,  iiiuler  Lieiitenant-culoncl  Campbell, 
in  the  centre;  and  Mary  landers,  cuiiimauded  by 
Colonel  O.  II.  Williams,  on  tbe  left.  Lee's 
Legion  covered  the  right  flank,  and  Lieuteuaut- 
colonel  Ileiiderson's  ti'oops  covered  the  left. 
i  Wiuhinglon's  cavalry  and  KirkwiNKl's  Delaware 
I  tnM)|M  funned  a  reserve,  and  eocli  Hoe  bad  anil- 
'  Icry  in  front.  Skinuiabing  cominencoil  at  efslit 
o'cloi'k  in  the  moniing,  and  very  soon  themnflfct 
U'ciinie  gencnd  and  severe.  The  British  wete 
<lereale>)  and  driven  fnnn  the  field  with  much 
loMH.  Tlie  viettiry  was  complete,  and  tbe  win- 
ners spivad  over  tbe  Briltsh  camp,  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  plundering.  Unddeiily  and  uuex|iect- 
i^lly  tlio  fugitives  rallied  and  renewed  the  bat- 
tle, and  ufifT  a  terrible  conflict  of  aliout  five 
hours  tlll^  AnR'rii'nnH,wbo  bad  lost  heavily,  were 
compi'lled  to  give  way.  But  Stuurt,  knowing 
that  piirlisan  legions  were  not  far  away,  fett  in- 
w'l^nre,  anil  thnt  night,  after  bivnking  up  oiki 
iboiiHand  inuHketH  unit  destmying  stores,  lie  n- 
tri'iilfil  towards  Charleston,  pursued  early  the 
next  moniing  (Scjit.  9)  by  parties  wbu  cbasnl 
llii'ni  fur  Inwanls  the  sea.  Allhungb  tbe  batlliv 
Held  remained  with  tlie  Americans,  neitber  party 
eonid  fiiirly  claim  a  victory.  Dnrinf;  tbe  day 
nnd  Ibe  piininit  the  Americans  lost  iu  killed  ami 
wonriiled  iibont  live  bniidriMl  and  lifty  men ;  the 
Itrilixb  toss,  inrlniling  prisoners,  wna  full  eight 
buiidiva.  Lieutenant-colonel  Wuobingtou  was 
Ki'veri'ly  woiiiidt!*!  in  the  second  battle,  and  was 
iiiHile  [iriHoiier.  For  bis  gisul  conduct  on  tliat  oc- 
easioM  Congress  presented  loGreene  their  tbaoka, 
II  Koldinednl.undaBritiHlistandanl  takeninllH- 
ttiglit.  A  few  days  nfter  tbe  battle,  with  a  largo 
iinnilHTorHiek  soldiers. be  ret  ireiE  with  his  tni»)st 
to  Ihe  Siinteu  bills  and  eneami>ed.  There  bis 
militia  lel>  htm.  He  remained  until  the  middle 
of  N'livi'inlH'r,  when  he  matchnl  bis  army  into 
tbe  low  cuuulr}-,  where  be  toigbt  obtalu  *ti 
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■bnnilaiice  of  food,  Tlie  ne<!«Hsities  of  Gnt^ne'ii 
amy  liiul  comt>ellcd  tiitii  to  gn  to  tbe  HUIr.  TIih 
troops  wpre  too  much  exhauatud  to  coiiiiiiua  ac- 
livo  opi-rutiuiig.  Tbey  were  bmvfuoted  aiid 
liulf  linked.  Il<s  bod  iiu  nnny  buxpital  alnres, 
very  little  »lt,  md  liis  wumuiiiiiou  vua  very 
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the  provincUlH.  Tliut  iros  on  March  3,  and  was 
n.'p«ut«d  two  oilier  Hiicu'piliiii;  <la,TH.  At  seven 
o'uluckim  the  vveiiiii)[of  March  4.  General  Thom- 
u,  nith  two  tlioiinaiKl  iiipii,  |)n>vide(l  with  in- 
trencliing  t-onlid  iiroi-ueilnl  tu  lake  poMeMioD  of 
Uorchmler  Huit;htH.  A  iniin  of  three  hiinilriHl 
carta  aud  waguiis,  tilled  witli  fuaciuea  and  hnu- 


of  BoMoii(177R).  WhPii  Guiienil  [  dies  of  prcwuMl  lisy,  fiilluweil.  all  moving  in  per> 
Howe  coinprelieiidod  tlir  real  ihtiI  of  bJH  Hitiin-  '■  f^ct  ailcuei>.  Within  nn  hour  tbcy  nere  nil  on 
tion  in  Uiwton,  afwr  the  forlilii-iitiini  of  IJor- .  the  bi-iKliK  imiiiHcovprcil  liy  the  rnomy  in  Ihe 
Fb^Mrr  HeighlH  by  WuHliin);tini,  ho  liecaii  to  '  eity,  wiii^ni  <'vi?ry  eiir  wan  iiilecl  with  the  noiw 
(leviae  meaiw  for  M-rnrlii);  Iiu*  wirety  «f  bin  >r-  of  IIip  caiin<niiulu  and  lionihanlnii'iit,  which  the 
my,  (See  Sirgr  qf  KottoK.)  Ijem  than  thrw  :  Anierieana  kept  np  fmni  Hpvon  o'elock  in  the 
thonRDiid  New  England  Airmero — meanly  clad, !  ereiiiiif;  nnlil  <laiMi.  A  n'linf  party  appeared 
poorly  fed,  and  inadeqnarely  diwiplined  -hail '  on  tlie  lii'ighlH  at  tlirec  o'clock,  nnd  at  dnyliftlit 
creslMl  the  peril  liy  their  vast  laliora  in  n  nin-  on  Mareh  5  —  the  anniverMivy  of  the  KoHtoii 
file  nigiht.     When  the  fortifying  of  UorcboHfo^   niaBuiero — the  imtoniiibu'l  Britoua  (ww  two  re- 


llei);htR  wan  nnderlakcn,  a  hi 
iitid  bombanlniont  from  liatT 
Amerlenii  1iii<>,  from  Koxlinry 
left,  were  ojiciied  on  the  town 
teution  of  tbo  Ui'iliiili  from  the  xecret  bilioni  of  I  be  lulled  down  ngiou  a(ii.iHiiliiiguMniliiiiti»,uitlu 
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strong  ahatMf  formed  of  the  trcct}  of  ndjacoiit  or- ' 
chanlH,  pn>tecte<l  the  foot  of  the  hiiight«.  Howe 
was  overwhelmed  with  aatoiiiHhmeiit,  nii<l  ex- 
claiineil,  ** I  know  not  what  I  Hhall  do!  The 
re1>cl8  have  done  more  in  one  night  than  my 
whole  .army  wonhl  Iiave  d<mo  in  a  month.*'  Ad- 
miral Shnidham  said :  ''If  they  retain  poHHt^saion 
of  the  heights,  I  eanni>t  keep  a  ship  in  the  har- 
hc»r."  It  was  determined  to  drive  t  he  Americans 
away  hy  a  <lirect  assanlt^  and  two  thonsand  four 
hiin<h'ed  pieked  sohli<>i*8 — the  flower  of  the  army 
— wore  placed  under  the  connnand  of  ijord  IVr- 
cy,  with  onlers  to  drive  the  Americans  from  the 
heights.  Percy  emharked  his  nnMi  and  awaited 
the  darkness  of  night.  A  stonn  suddenly  anme ; 
at  midnight  it  was  a  gale  that  drove  severni 
British  ships  aslnm;,  and  on  the  morning  of  tlie  | 
6th  the  rain  fell  so  copiously  that  the  troops  \ 
could  not  move.  Howe,  in  disnisiy,  cilled  a 
council  of  war.  The  terrilied  loyalists  demand- 
ed of  the  general  the  sure  pi*otection  which  he 
had  promised  them.  W'ashington  was  ]>repanng 
to  bouihard  and  attack  Hoston  at  two  points, 
when  the  council  determined  to  evacuate  it. 
The  res<dution  spread  dismay  among  the  loyal- 
ists, or  Tories.  They,  t<M),  determined  to  leave, 
and  endure  the  perils  and  discomforts  of  a  sea 
voyage,  and  privations  in  a  strange  hind,  rather 
than  brave  the  resentment  of  the  Whigs  whom 
they  had  helped  to  oppress.  Howe  ottered  to 
leave  Boston  in  the  fleet  if  Washington  would 
let  him  do  so  unmolested.  A  tacit  consent  was 
given,  hut  tiie  Americnn  commander  did  not  re- 
lax his  vigilance.  He  planted  a  new  battery, 
and  was  rt^ady  to  attack  the  British  at  any  mo- 
ment. The  embarkation  was  delayed  until  Sun- 
day morning,  March  17,  Howe  hoping  for  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements.  At  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  troops  and  loyalists  began  their 
embarkation.  T]ie  latter  con  hi  not  carry  much 
of  their  goods  with  them,  the  war-sliips  and 
transports  were  so  few.  What  they  could  not 
lake  with  them  they  destroyed.  The  soldiers 
broke  open  and  ])illage«l  many  of  the  stores,  and 
a  sycophantic  New  York  Tory  was  autlHuized 
by  Howt?  to  Hi'ize  dry -goods  and  clothing  be- 
longing to  Whig  merchants  and  place  them  in 
the  vt'ssels.  The  siddiei-s  wantonly  d(>faced 
handsome;  fnrnitni*e,  and  valuable  goods  were 
cast  into  the  sea.  At  sunset  on  that  beautiful 
Sabbath  day  the  gn'at  iU-vt  \vm\  h-ft  Hi>st<Mi  for! 
Halifax,  bearing  away  rieven  linndred  loyalists 
with  the  army  to  Nova  J^^coiia.  Thi»  nation, 
through  C*<mgress,  thanked  Washington  for  the 
gn»at  deliveiamM*,  and  gave  him  a  beautiful 
gold  medal.  (Src  (inld  Mrdal  tiwardcd  to  ll'a«h- 
ingtoti.)  I 

Evacuation  of  Harper's  Ferry  (1  '^ll ).  Josej>h 
K.Johnston,  of  tin;  United  States  Topographical  . 
Kngineers.  had  abandoned  his  flag  and  been  eom- 1 
missioned  a  brigadier-general  by  the  (!onfcd(>r- 
ate  government,  and  wasi-hargcd  with  the  <lnty 
of  holding  IJarprr's  Kerry,  thr  kry  to  tin*  SIiimi- 
andoah  V.illev  in  its  relation  to  tin*  free-labor 
states.  Gen(>ral  Me('lellan  was  throwing  Ohio 
tnMips  int4>  Western  Virginia,  and  (i<Mu>raI  Kob- 
erfe  Pattenum,  in  e(unmand  of  the  Department 

PeiinsylvAniai  was 'rapidly  gathering  a  force 


at  Cfaambersbnrg,  Penn.,  nnder  Genenl  W.  H. 
Keim.     A  imrt  of  tho  insurgents  at  the  ferry 
were  on  Maryland  Height-s,  on  the  left  bauk 
of  the  Potomac,  and  against  these  Patterson 
marched  fn>ni  Chambersliurg  wirh  altont  fifteen 
t  housand  men.   Just  at  this  mouieii  t  comnienred 
Walhiee^s  dash  (ui  Honinoy  (see  i?oiiiiff3f),  which 
frightened  Johnston,  and  he  absuidoneil  Harper*&. 
Ferry,  and  moved  up  the  valley  to  Winchester^ 
Bt^fore  leaving  he  destroye*!  the  great  bridge  of" 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  at  the  feny 
with  tire  and  gunpowder.    It  was  one  thouKani^ 
fe^t  long.    Th«;n  he  spiked  the  lieavy  guns  thar 
could  not  be  taken  away,  and  encanipe<l  a  few 
miles  up  the  valley.      l'atters«»n,  who  was  at 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  pushed  on,  and  on  Jane  16 
and  17  about  nine  thousand  of  his  tn>opB  crosswl 
the   Potomac   by  ftu'diug   it  at  WilIianisiM>rt. 
Thes4^  were  led  by  Brigadier-general  Ge<»rgeCa«l- 
walader,  at  the  head  of  five  companies  of  cav- 
alry.    At  that  moment  Patterson  receiveil  or- 
ders by  telegi-nph  from  General  Scott,  at  Wash- 
ington, to  send  to  him  all  the  regulars,  hone 
and  foot,  under  his  (Patterscn^s)  command,  and 
a  Rhode  Island  regiment.     Patterwm  was  em- 
barrassed, and  ret|uested  the  general  to  leave 
the  regulars  with  him,  for  he  ex]K'cte4l  to  hold 
the  pimition  and  to  kee])  o}Mm  a  fi'ee  coniniinii- 
cation  with  the  great  West  by  the  Ilaltiniore 
and  Ohio  Railway.     Scott  n»fuse«l,  saying,  *•  We 
are  pressed  here;  send  the  troo|»s  without  de- 
lay."   The  onler  was  obeyed,  and  Pattei*8<»u  was 
left  without  a  single  ]Mece  of  available  artillery, 
with  only  one  tr(M)p  of  raw  cavalry,  and  a  total 
force  of  not  more  than  ten  thousand  men,  most- 
ly undisciplined,  to  confront  Johnson  with  full 
lift  ecu  thousand  drilled  troops.     Patrersmi  pru- 
dently recrossed   the   Potomac,  and    nmniinefl 
on  the  Maryland  side  until  the  beginning  of 
July. 

Evacuation  of  Manaaaaa  ( 1 862).  On  recoi  v  i ng 

information  of  this  evacuation  by  the  (\infii1fr- 
ates,  General  McCIellan  onlenrd  (Mai-cli  9,  leHW) 
the  inniiediate  advance  of  his  whole  army  in 
that  din'ction  simply  to  give  his  tnNi|)s  tumic 
experience  on  the  march  and  bivouac,  prepara- 
tory to  undertaking  the  spring  campaign.  Gen- 
eral Stoneman  pui-sued  the  retiringCoiifedei'ates 
beyond  the  Rappahannock,  but  did  not  molest 
them,  and  the  A\hoIe  army  n>turiie<l  to  Alexan- 
dria on  the  14tli.  In  its  n>trograde  movement, 
St4>neman's  cavalry  was  followed  hy  that  of 
Stuart  and  Ewell,  and  even  by  artillery,  for  tumw 
distance.  This  movement  one  of  the  French 
aids  of  McCIellan  called  a  "pnimenade  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac."  It  gn-atly  disappointeil 
the  loyal  people,  for  they  8up|io8ed  it  was  going 
''on  to  Richmond." 

Evacuation  of  New  Tork  (1783).  Wasln  nc- 
ton.  Governor  riiuton.  and  Sir  Guy  Carleton  held 
a  conference  at  Dobbs's  Ferry,  and  made  arrangt*- 
ments  for  the  British  tnmiis  to  evacuate  the  city 
<»f  Nt;w  York  on  Nov.  'io,  1783.  On  that  nioniin;; 
the  Anu'rican  troops,  nniler  (Seneral  Kimx.wfau 
had  eoine  dow  n  from  West  Point  an«l  encanipeil 
at  Harlem,  nuirched  to  the  **  Bowery  Lane,"  and 
halted  at  the  present  Junction  of  the  Thin!  At- 
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enne  aud  tbe  Bowery.  There  tliey  remalneil 
nutil  kboDt  one  o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon,  tlie 
British  claiming  the  right  of  posBewion  until 
meriilinn.  At  [hut  honr  the  Britixh  had  em- 
barked at  Whitehall,  and  before  three  o'clock 
General  Kaox  took  formal  iKiweHsioii  uf  tbe  city 
and  of  Fort  Oeor^,  amid  Ihe  uctluninitiuriH  of 
Ihoiisnnds  of  citizeriii  and  the  rour  of  artillery 
at  the  Battery.  Wimliiiiglon  repaireit  to  liis 
qnartere  at  t^iincti'H  Tftvcm,  and  there,  dur- 
iiij;  the  aftenioon,  Uuveruor  Clinton  gave  a 
public  diuner  to  the  nfflcers  of  the  army.  In 
the  evening  tbe  town  was  brilliantly  illnniinat- 
«il,  rockets  shot  np  from  many  private  dwell- 
iiigc,  and  bonflres  blazed  a,t  every  corner.  The 
Brili*h,  im  leaving,  had  niuled  Iheir  fli^  to  the 
ttsff  in  Fort  George  and  elniihed  tbe  pole;  bnt 
a  buy  soon  took  it  down,  and  pnt  tbe  stripes 
and  stars  in  its  place.  At  aiinset  on  that  clenr, 
frosty  day  the  lost  vessel  of  the  retiring  British 
transports  disappeared  beyond  the  Nuri'ows. 

Svwniatioo  of  Pblladelphia  (1778).  The 
danger  of  being  blockaded  by  a  Freneh  Beet  in 
the  Delaware  caused  the  British  fleet  to  leave 
thoM  waters,  and  the  British  iircny  to  evacuate 
Philadelphia  aud  flee  towards  New  York.  That 
[uovement  was  beguu  on  Jnue  IH,  1778.  The 
baggage  and  stores,  aud  a  conMidenible  )iiim1*er 
of  loyiilists,  were  sent  around  to  New  York  in 
the  fleet.  I'he  British  army,»ovenieeu  thinisatid 
strong,  having  cre!iee<l  tliti  DelAware,  tiKik  up 
its  march  acruan  Now  Jersey,  and  was  pnrsiied 
by  WHHbingtun,  who  broke  np  his  cncunipmeiit 
at  Valley  Forge  so  sooti  as  he  lieiird  of  the  evoc- 
natiun  of  Pbiladulpbia.  (See  Ualtle  of  Mait- 
MoaU.) 

Bvaonatlonof  Snmter  (1861).  After  defend- 
ing Fort  Snmter  until  his  snpplies  were  ex- 
hausted, and  (be  fortress  waa  almost  u  ruin.  Ma- 
jor Anderson  conseuteil  to  evatnato  it  on  hon- 
orable t«n»8.     (See  Fall  of  Fori  tiumltr.')     The 


ering  off  tbe  bar  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
departure  of  tbe  inmates  of  Sumter.  TIte  mili- 
tary authorities  at  Charleston  furnished  a  steam- 
er to  tAke  the  garrison  to  the  Haltic,  where  Mr. 
Fox  (see  Htlief  of  Fort  Sumter)  was  waiting  to 
receive  them.  After  the  flag  of  Snmter  was  sa- 
inted by  the  garrison,  it  was  loweml,  and  the 
soldiers,  in  full  dress,  left  the  battered  foiln'ss. 
Major  Anderson  carrying  with  hini  the  flag,  and 
the  band  playing"  Yankee  I^mkIIo."  When  Ma- 
jor Anderson  and  his  stalf  left  the  anlly-pon, 
it  stmck  np  "Hail  to  the  Chief."  Boon  after 
they  lefl.  Governor  Pickens  and  siiil«,  his  exec- 
utive couu oil,  General  Beauregard,  and  otben, 


went  to  the  fort  in  a  steamer,  took  formal  p»s- 
sewtiim,  and  raised  over  it  the  Confederate  anil 
South  Carolina  lings.  The  fort  bad  been  tnuu- 
aled,  not  turreudertii.  The  flag  bad  been  lowered, 
but  not  given  up— dishonored,  bnt  not  capt- 
ured. Tliu  sovei'cignty  of  tho  Republic,  sym- 
bolized in  the  flag,  bad  nut  beeu  yielded  to  tbe 


aot  was  performed  on  Sunday,  April  14,  IWl.  I  insurgentio-    . 

LieDlenant  Snyder,  of  llio  garrison,  and  Lieu-  J  bonrcl  tlio  Ballii:,  the  fliig  of  Snmti'r  was  rnised 
tenant  Hartstene,  who  had  joineil  the  iusnr-  tn  tho  inRHt-hend  and  snlutcd  with  clicfrs  and 
(eoto,  )iad  beeu  sent  out  to  tho  relief-ship  hov-  [  firiug  of  great  guns  from  the  other  Teasels.   The 
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vsMel  fibe  Itahel)  that  conveyed  the  garriaoD  to 
tllH  Haltic  ili<l  not  Itave  Fort  tiiiuitcT,  on  account 
»r  the  tiile,  niitil  Monday  luoniiiin,  AliTil  16. 
Tliu  Baltic  HHilcil  fi>r  Nuw  York.  TIir  praiwH  of 
Mi^jiir  An<liT«oii  and  liU  little  band  wcru  npon 
evury  lip,  wliile  the  iwdiiIo  <if  the  uoiiiitry  were 
deeply  moved  by  tlie  uiitraKO  in  Cliai'leHtiiD  har- 
bor. HoiioTM  were  nbuwervd  u[)oii  tlio  dHfeiidcr 
of  Fort  HnnitiT.  Iti^foni  tlie  uvaciiation,  the 
cillMiitii  of  Tiiinitoii,  MiiNs.,  Impn-iuml  witli  kin 
prtiweiia  mid  imtriotiiini,  liiul  voted  him  an  ele- 
gant Hword;  lliu  uiithorilieM  of  New  York  ^ve 
bini  Ibc  fn-edoin  of  the  city  in  an  elefrmit  j^ild 
bnx.  Tlic  ciliiM-ns  almi  ptvHentetl  hini  with  a 
giihl  niMliil,  HiiitaUly  hiHcrilH^L  Tlie  eitizi'iiit 
uf  I'hilmtelpliia  Kuvt>  him  an  cleKnnt  owiml, 
and  MieietivH  and  lei;iiilative  IkhIIi-h  preactitHtl 
him  with  tokeUH  of  the  giHKl-will  uf  hiH  roautrv- 
nieii.  Fiuall,v,  the  ('humlwr  of  Commerce  of 
New  York  ordered  (Jntie  H,  ti«l)  the  execution 
of  n  wriea  of  mediila  to  be  pniK>iit<tl  to  tliijor 
Anderwiti  iitid  to  tmch  inuti  of  Ihi'  K<"TiMiii. 

Brtuu,  Oi.ivKit,  iiivMiiiir.  un*  liiirn  nt  Xpw- 
piiH,  l).l.,  LM  1775;  .ii.>d  ill  X.'W  York.  April  -Jl. 
18li).  II.'  aiix  of  WrMi  <l>'si'i-iit,  iiiiil  wiiH  ki^ikI- 
Miii  of  Kvnii  KviitiR,  D.H.,  the  lii'Ht  I'^pihcoiHil 
iiiiiiiHlcr  in  i'hiliiili-lpliiii.  Appn-iilievd  to  a 
wlm'lwrlitht.  he  early  iliiiplaynl  IiIh  inventive 
IpitiiiiH.  At  the  a({«  of  twenty-two  yeiini  lii>  had 
iiivenliil  u  mint  iiM-fnl  maehiiK-  for  makiii)r 
eanl-trrth.  In  I7tNt-t(7  he  obtained  tnan  the 
IjeKiHiatureH  of  Maryland  and  IVnniiylvaiiiu  tbe 
eichmive  riulit  to  line  hlH  impnivf  meiilM  in  Hour- 
milld.  He  e»nittruele<l »  Hieaiu-rarriiiKe  in  ITlKt, 
which  ltd  to  the  invention  of  the  lixoriiotive 
engine,  lliu  Kleiiln -engine  wiiit  the  lintl  ci>n- 
Ht.nii'ti'il  iiii  the  hitch  -  prcHHi in-  piinriple.  lu 
IMIKU4  he  niii.ie  Ibr  lii-sl   Me:iiii  .imlpi.!;- ii.a- 


and  was  HnbaeqneDtly  promoted  to  lienteouit- 
guneral.  Ill  the  latter  capacity  be  Mrveil  In  the 
iu  the  Crimea  in  18&4. 


Bverett,  Ai.KXANDRU  Hii.l,  LL.I>.,  was  Imm 
in  IttiHton.  Mareh  19, 1790;  died  iu  Canton,  Chi- 
tiii,  .Tune  US,  18-17.  He  t^dnated  at  IlurvnnI  in 
IfOR,  Htiulkid  law  with  J.  Q.  Adanw.  aiul  in  ItMl 
Hcconiiwniiil  liiin  to  Kl.  I'etentbiiri;  on  allarhr  to 
liiM  h>i;ntii>n,  1o  which  lie  liecniiie  Hecrctary  iu 
l'-Sir>.  lie  lH>eainurAfir!K''''iijr'(iri«  ;it  ItriiiwlH  in 
l-^l.-^,  ill  \r^£i--M  wiix  iiiiNiKter  to  S)>niti,  iind  from 
l^-l.'i  until  liiiidt'aih  wnii  Atiieri 


Everett;  Ki>waih>,  1-1..1).,  D.C.L.,  wa«  liorn  at 
i.r.:lHv<i.'r,  MiiHH.,  April  1 1, 17U-1 :  dh-d  in  I{.wtou. 
in.  ir>.  IHlk'i.  H<^  Kradiliited  at  ilui'varil  in  It'll. 
pUBtor  of  the  Itnittle  Strret 
(IlKstoiOCnitiirian 
Chiiivh  in  fVbni- 
iirv,  I'-U.  He  won 
<']>.mi-it  profrK. 


the  I'liblii'  bnihliii};H  iIiiti>.  Mr  was  with  (Jen- 
rrul  1t'K.N  in  lh<'  i'X|Htliiion  npiinst  Dnlliinon-  in 
S'plenilH'r,  mid  nnt  iieni'  lliiil  mineral  nhen  In 
fell.  Kviiiie  wax  al«i  with  ['aki'iihiun  in  the  iil- 
tempi  to  enptnn'  New  Orlealm.  lie  wii*  wonml. 
•il  in  Ihe  Imrile  Ihal  o(H.-nrml  Mow  Hint  .ity. 
KetiiriiinK  t»  Kiir»|ie,  he  MTved  iiii'ler  \Vi-lliii)(. 
,  lou-    Alfa'rwanlB  lie  w»h  ek-eied  l»  rarliiuiit'iit. 


t;  to  1^411;  I 

roKnelandfrtini 

ltolH4.'i;I'rei.i. 

it   of  Harvard 

a  ]f4fi1o  IHW: 

BiidHneeei'deilllan- 

Wi-liitpr  no  SiiTehiry  of  .State  in  Novemtier, 

2.    Mr.Kverell  was  In  theirniled  Ktalei  Si-ii- 

fn>m  Miinii. li«»,anlil May,ltM,wbeii Iw i*- 
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tiiwl  to  prirate  life  on  ftcconnt  of  feeble  health. 
He  tmik  great  interest  in  the  efforU  of  the  womeu 
.  of  the  United  Slates  t«  raise  money  to  purchase 
Mount  Ternon.  He  wrote  and  «pnke  iiincli,  aud 
by  liin  efforts  proctired  a  targe  auiniint  uf  mooey, 
and  tlie  estate  was  purchased.  }Ie  was  nonii- 
iiatMl  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Uiiitetl  Slaten  iu 
irm  by  the  "  Constitutional  Union  Party."  Mr. 
Kvprett  waa  a  rare  scholar  and  Qnislied  onit<ir. 
He  waa  one  of  the  early  editors  uf  llie  North 
American  Brriac. 

Bw«U,  Richard  Stoddard,  was  bom  in  the 
District  of  Culunibia  in  ItSO;  Aied  at  Spring 
Hill,Tei>n.,Jan.25,lS73.  He  gnu1uat«d  at  West 
Point  in  1H40,  aerveil  iu  the  Mexican  Wur,  auil 
received  the  brevet  of  captain.     He  Joined  the 


Confe<1erates  in  their  irnr  ngaiDst  the  llnion  in 
1861 J  was  promoted  to  major-gcneml  in  1662, 
and  was  ctinspicnons  in  the  Shvtiandoah  Vnlliiv, 
in  the  battica  near  Kii'liniond,  Malvern  Hille, 
Cedar  Mountain,  Gett.vsbnrg,  the  Wildernesii, 
SpottsylvBiiiu  Cnurl-hnuse,  and  during  the  siege 
afPetenbnrg.  In  Itic  Battle nftirovcton  (which 
see)  he  luHt  a  le^,  and  won  made  lieutenant-gen- 
eral iu  May,  1^1.  He  nns  engaged  in  stiK'k- 
raising  iu  TcuueeHve  at  the  time  of  Iiih  dciith. 

EmhauKe  of  Pilaonera  in  tile  ReTolation. 
For  some  time  aftiT  tlie  wnr  fur  independence 
waa  begun  the  Brilish  authorilics  ri'fuscd  to  ex- 
change prisonera,  beraiiMi  they  wonlil  nut "  treat 
with  rebels;"  bnl.  after  IIoive'H  nrriviil  in  New 
Yurk,  when  the  British  had  five  thousand  pris- 
onera  and  the  Americ^ans  tlinw  thonwiiid,  nego- 
tiations for  exchange  were  opened.  Olistiiic- 
tiuns  arose,  at  lirHt,on  acconut  of  the  refusal  of 
Congress  to  ratify  the  agrernient  made  by  Ar- 
imlil  conceniiTig  the  priwuierB  taken  at  the  C'e- 
ilant.  Six  Hejwian  oHicers  were  offere<l  in  ex- 
cliaiiKe  fur  General  Lee.  Howe  refused,  for  he 
betd  Lee  as  a  deserter  from  tlio  Brilisii  army. 
(See  Ler.,  TVeason  of.)  Congress  ))ut  llio  six  olH- 
cera  and  Licutenaiil-colunel  Citmpliell,  a  Britixh 
officer,  in  close  conliuenieiit,  to  snlTur  n-liatever 
extremities  might  be  indicted  on  Lee.  The  lat- 
ter was  exchanged  in  1778.  Tljere  was  nnotber 
diOcoItf.     Tiie  Americans  captured  on  Long 


Island  and  at  Fort  Washington,  and  conHned  in 
New  York  prisons  and  prison-ships,  had  suffered 
extreuiifly  ;  and  tliose  sent  out  for  exchange  In 
the  spriug  of  1777  were  generally  very  feeble  and 
'       '    "  ount  Wusbiugton  refused 

nange  uf  healthy  British 
for  tlie  mure  wrecks  of 
BesideM,  the  term  of  enlist- 


while  every 


laled.  On  this 

and  Genua  u  sol  die 
Anioricaii  snldient. 
nient  of  all  the  American  prisii 
and  tlioy  were  iiu  lunger  soldiei 
Biilish  pvisoDer  sunt  it)  was  u  rrcniit  to  tbe 
umiy  of  the  enemy.  These  disputes  <lelayed  ex- 
changes. Humanity  alone  causetl  Congress  to 
cunseut  to  any  exchange.  At  length  all  things 
were  ailjusteil,  and  Klios  Boudinot,  uf  New  Jei^ 
sey.a  Huguenotbydiwcent,  was  appointed  Amer- 
ican commissary  of  prisoners. 

EmlM  Law.  Thk  First.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  (llamiliou)  recommended  a  tax  on 
liquors.  A  hill  to  that  utfcct  waa  introduced 
into  Congress  at  ihe  heginniug  of  1791.  As 
flnall;  passed,  it  imponeil  npou  all  imported 
spirits  a  duly  varying  fivim  twenty-live  to  forty 
cents  \KT  gallon,  according  to  strength.  The 
Ukcise  to  be  collected  on  domestic  spirits  varied 
with  their  strength  from  nine  to  Iweuty-flve 
cents  piir  gallon  on  Ilio^e  dietilti^l  from  grain, 
and  from  eleven  to  thirty  cents  when  tlie  mate- 
rial was  molasnes  or  other  imported  pnMluct; 
thus  allowing,  esjiecially  when  the  dnty  on  mo- 
lasses was  taken  into  aeconnt.  a  considerable 
discrimination  iu  favor  of  the  exclusively  home 
product.  There  was  nnich  opiMwitiou  to  this 
law  in  and  out  of  Congress.  The  details  of  the 
working  of  the  law  for  si-curing  a  revenue  from 
this  Boni-ce  were  very  H(ringi?ut,  yet  very  just. 
It  was  opposition  to  this  low  iu  western  Penn- 
sylvania which  produced  the  "Whiskey  Insnr- 
reetion  "  (which  see). 

Bxciae  Iia'w,  Viiilknt  OrrosiTioN  to  Tiiii, 
apiH'arei)  in  westi-ni  Pennsylvania  soon  after 
its  eunctinent,  and  when  sti-pn  were  taken  for 
its  eiiforeenient.  The  law  was  disregarded,  in- 
dictments were  found  against  a  nnniber  of  dis- 
tillers, and  thirty  wurrauts  were  itwned,  whicli 
the  marshal  of  the  district  undertook  to  serve. 
He  had  served  twenty-nine  of  them,  when  he 
and  the  inspt-elor  of  the  district  were  fired  upon 
by  some  armed  men  and  compelled  to  fly  for 
tiieir  lives.  They  assailed  the  itisix-ctor's  (Ne- 
ville's) house,  ami  an  apiical  to  the  militia  was 
in  vni[i.  A  small  delai^hnient  of  soldiers  was 
obtainiHi  from  the  neigiiboritig  garrisun  of  Fort 
Pitt  (Pittsburgh).  The  next  murning  (July  17, 
17!M)  five  hnnilred  asnailuntt>  appeared.  One 
mau  was  kilted,  the  buildings  were  burned,  and 
tbe  olliecni  of  the  law  were  diiven  out  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  colnlwlled  tt>  flee  for  their  lives  down 
the  Ohio  River.  The  nioli  were  led  by  Ji)hn 
Hulcrotl,  who  assumed  the  iiaTiie  of  T<iin  the 
Tinker.  Leading  iiotiliciuns  took  part  in  a 
piitilic  meeting  at  Mingo  Creek  Meeting-house 
(July  S3),  who  were  <liH]iosrd  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  rioters.  They  Anally  agreed  to 
cnll  a  convention  uf  delegates  from  atl  tbe  town- 
sbi]»  west  of  the  ninnntuiuH,  and  fiom  the  ad- 
jouiiug  counties  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  Ut 
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meet  in  three  weckn  nt  ParkinRoii'n  Ferrj-, 
tbv  Muimiijialii-ln.  A  fetr  iliivH  nft<>rwar<lH  t 
iimU  fiiiiii  ritrH>>iirij;h  tn  riiiliiiU'liibiii  wiih  int 
<«[itetl  ami  rDlilHfl.  Two  Icaitiut;  i>ii|itirin[iK 
Bnulfonl  uiiil  Mursliall— fimvenieil  in  Iliia  r. 
Iwry  fiirlhtvilli  uihlrcHsi'd  n  rinriiliir  li^Iter 
tbe  iiltin-ni  iif  I1i<-  iiiilitiu  <if  tliu  wivtiTii  I'ni 
tin,  Hriitiii;;  tlinl  h-lti-TH  In  the  riflcil  inuit 
veuieil  im|iiirriiTil  wcretH.  wliieh  riinil<^  it  ncccH- 

Mry  r»r  tlir  inilitiiry  t t,  iniil  riilli-il  n)Hin  thr 

niititiu  t»iiMiKier,uii  An^.  I.nt  BriuliliK'k'H  Fielil, 
witb  iirnis  uml  accnnin-nietilH  siinl  pntviHiuiiH  r<ii 
fiiiir  Hay*.    Full  seven  tbiinwind  men  spiiennril 
lit  tbi>  ii|>]Miiiiteil  reuilezvnitH.     Tint  IphiIitn 
The  iimnrreetimi  wen?  I'hileil.      Tlie  liieetili(t 
PnrkiriM<irH  Frrrv  van  an   ai-u\,Hl  I'luivfiiii. 
Ciltuitl    C-<i..k.  ..lie    ..r  the  .i,i.l(.e»    of   F.ijel 
C'unnty.  iireHJileil,  nti<)  AlWix  (iiillnthi  (iitti 
wank  Secretary  iif  tlie  Navv)  iicleil  an  wei 
ttti?-.      Hniilfunt   iiSMUUea  the  ellke  of  iii:ij. 
fp>nenil  anil  n-vien'(>il  tlie  triHijiii.      It  wiih  I 
Aeniipt  to  grt  iiiMM^-Hioii  i>f  Foit  I'llt  niiil  t 
anim  ami  iiniiriiuiitiau  ili<-iviii,  but  iin.Vmg  m< 
•if  llie  iKilithi  Mllu.'iN  iih^illiiii.'  to  e..-<>]..-nil 
lie  aban<h.M.'iI  ilie  ]u,.jrrt.     Tl»-  e\<'ise-..nki; 
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tirn  atmiKtaiit  seiretarieii.  anil  i»  eomposeil  nftbe 
riillowiti);  bnreniiH:  Of  ttie  HiKnlary.  fint.  i*h'- 
oU(I,  and  third  cuniptmller ;  of  CumitiiHitioiier  <if 


m)H.  t)i'»t.  aecnnd,  third,  roiirtli,  Tiftb,  aiiil 
iiiiclitiii'H:  i>r  tlie  Treanliivr,  of  I  lie  Kej:i>f 
t'the  Solieitor,  i>f  lh>^  I.ight-Imn»-  Dimnt. 
L-  I'liited  fftatea  (.'oimt  Survey,  of  Interiinl 
iiui',  uf  (bu  CuiiiptrulkT  of  tbe  C'liriiMicy. 


lei't.  Tlie  fIVir  Hr/kirlMiiit  in  in  <'lmVK>-  uf  llie 
Si-iii'iarv  lit  Will-  mill  iiiie  n-;;nlur  iiiwihtaiii. 
Ill,'  ti>l1i<niii>!  liiireiiiiH  .ire  atlaelii-d  lo  ihiii  di- 
[>:ii'lEii,'ii[ :  Ml'  llie  I'linilnninlliiK-Keilernl.  Ailjil- 
i:iiil-i:eiit'r:ii.(^iiirteniKii>ler-Keneral.Piiymaii|ei- 
■;einr:il.  <'i>iiiiiiiMiiry-|!i>iieral.  i4iirf;<i>n  ■;iei>enil. 
Ill'  l':ii<;iiiii'i's.  rii|>»t'm)ilite]il  and  On  Inn  nee.  and, 
III  Kile  lime,  of  Ketii;,iieii  nii<l  Fre.iliiu-n.  (Fi.i 
^■iilofThisil,|.artMieiiI.«-e«iwrrfi{/Hrtr.)  The 
\,ii-!i  l>i-]Mii-im,vt  in  in  ('liarce  of  tbe  Si'erelury  .if 
ihe  N'uvy.  iitiil  ilH  fiineliona  arc  iliM^barKiHl  by 


•r  |ianU>iiit  and  i>iiw|H>rii',  and  a  Hn|ieriiiteii- 1  e 
uf  HtatUtiex.  The  nnifiirii  Ihjiarlatnit  !■> :  N 
uf  Ibv  tJeci\-tar}-  uf  tlie  Treiwur}-  aiitl  |  |> 


<[!hl  l.ni 


diowit:  Of  Vanbi  and  Ihick*, 
lief.  CaiiHirnetiiii)  and  He- 
and   Recruiliiig,  Pntviabnii 
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EXETER,  X.  H.,  FOUNDED 


a<]  Clothing,  Steam  Enftin 
ine  and  SnTgery.  A  MBri 
0  tlM  navy,  and  tho  eutir 


'ering,  and  of  Modi-  nary  dnties  of  the  office  are,  1.  To  give  legal 
le  CoqM  iB  attached  opinion*  when  called  for  b;  tho  President  or 
■iilHirvisian  of  it  is  heads  of  departiueiitB;  2,  To  examine  the  title* 


▼eRt«d  in  a  colonel-coDiniamlant,  irliote  onlere  of  all  lands  pnrchaiied  by  tho  gnvprnment;  3. 

for  duty  are  approved  by  the  UecTBtary  of  the  To  rwpivn  alt  [ip]>lLcntioiin  for  |>niilun8  j  i.  To 

Navy.     T]ni  Interior  l>eiiartmenl  16  iji  chargo  o(  receive   uH   applicnlions  for  Judiciul   appoint- 

the  Sccrclury  of  the  Interior  and  one  BBsiHtaut  mentu;  5.  To  ciiuduct  the  wiils  of  the  Uuileal 

Mcrctary,  vho  have  tho  Hiijicrvisiou  aud  muu-  States  government  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 


agement  of  llie  fnllowing  branches  of  llio  pnb- 
liCHervirc:  Tlie  pnblic  lunds,  jnnstons,  Indians, 
Patent -office.  Department  of  Agriculture,  nn<l 
Burean  of  Education.  Tlic  latter  is  nn  inde- 
pendent bui'can,  witli  a  coniinissioncr.  The 
I'otl^jfin  Drparlmait  is  nnder  the  direction  and 
management  of  the  Poslmustcr- general  and 
three  nEvtistant  postinnHlcr-gcncrnls.  Its  innn- 
ageinent  is  <liHlribnl«d  ninong  several  biireans, 
as  fulloivs :  Of  Appointments,  in  rhurge  of  the 
First  Asdistant  Postmuster-gdieral ;  C'onlnieta, 
in  charge  of  the  Si-cond  Assislant;  Finance,  in 
charge  of  the  Third  Assiistaiit ;  Honey  Order,  in 
charge  of  a  Snperintenduut;  Insiiectiim  and  Di- 
vision, Topogrnpliical  Division,  and  sn  An<lilor's 
Department.  The  Altornen-graeraVt  tUipartment, 
or  Veparlment  o/Jn$ti(t,  is  nnder  tlie  control  of 
the  United  States  Attoniey-gencral.    The  ordi- 


I'niled  Slnt«s;  6.  To  hnvo  supervision  of  all 
suits  arising  in  any  of  tho  deparlmcnts,  when 
mferiYMl  I>y  the  bead  thereof  to  tlie  Attorney- 
general.  The  bead  of  this  department  was  fint 
made  n  cabinet  officer  in  1^9,  when  tlie  De- 
partment of  tho  Intorior  iviis  cn^ati;d  and  its 
Secretary  niLulo  a  cnbiiint  miuiMler. 

Bxeter,  IT.  H.,  Potudod.  Wlien  Rev.  John 
Wlicelwrigbt,  a  kinsman  of  Anne  Ilutehinwin, 
was  driven  from  Itnstun  in  IKtri,  he  founded  a 
churcli  at  Siiuninscot  Falls,  auil.  at  the  aiMie 
time,  a  bmly  )K>litia  npon  a  pni'oly  democratic 
mo«lel,and  culled  the  eettlement  Exeter.  Every 
mun,  witliont  regard  to  bis  theological  views, 
hiul  a  vntee  iu  choosing  rulers  annually,  and 
two  amiHiants  to  each  nder.  When,  in  1641, 
New  HRinpnliire  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
UassRcbusettD,  Wheelwright's  political  policy 
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Avofl  ros{>rct('(l ;  and  lie  had  tbo  BatiKfaction  of 
sf'ciii^  the  righth  of  hiH  froemoii  alhiwed,  with- 
iMit  H'gard  to  their  ivligioii,  by  thu  coiuny  which 
had  banished  him. 

Ezmouth  (Edward  Tellew),  ViscotWT,  Eng- 
lish admiral,  waH  born  at  Dovt'i',  Enghind,  A]>ril 
19.  IT,')? ;  difd  at  T('ignmouth,.Fan.2:J,  IKW.  He 
filtered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years, 
iirHt  distingnished  hiniS4'if  in  tlio  battle  ou 
Lake  Champlain  in  177t),  and  rendered  great 
aMHistaiK'e  to  Hnrgoyiit?  in  his  inva^sion  of  New 
York.  He  lu'came  a  |>(mt-ea[>tain  in  \7f**2.  For 
tlie  first  eaptnre  of  a  vi-ssrl  of  th«^  Kivneh  navy 
(  ITlhi )  in  the  war  with  Franee,  l*rll**w  was 
knighted  aiul  employed  in  bloekading  the 
Frt'neh  eoast.  For  bravery  in  saving  the  ]>eo- 
]ih*  of  a  wrecked  ship  at  riynionth  in  171H)  he 
was  inadr  a  baronet.  Pel  lew  was  in  Parlia- 
iiient  in  IHhJ.  Ixit  in  1^04  was  again  in  thi'  na- 
val MM'vict^:  was  pn)mi>ted  to  rear-ndmiral,  and 
madt'  coniniandrr-in-rhicf  in  the  East  Indies, 
when  he  auniliihitfil  tlu*  Dutcli  naval  force 
there.  He  was  created  Haron  Exmonlh  in  1H14, 
made  a  full  Admiral  of  the  Hbii>.  and  allowed  a 
]H'nsion  of  SKKJMH)  a  year.  With  a  th'ct  of  nine- 
teen shij)s,  he  brought  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to 
terms  in  ]f*U\,  and  liberated  about  twelve  hun- 
dred jirisoners. 

Expedition  against  Acadia  ( 17r>.^> ).  Gov- 
ernor Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  and  (io\ernor 
LannMiee,  of  Nova  Scjitia,  ha<l  arranged  Jin  ex- 
pedition, in  the  campaign  of  I7.V)  (see  Frvmh 
and  luditm  /fVi/-),  to  drive  \\w.  French  out  of  the 
latter  ])rovinee.  There  was  mueh  enthusiasm 
exeited  in  New  England  in  favor  of  this  ex])e- 
ilition,  for  there  was  still  a  dread  of  forays  on 
the  fi'ontier^  bv  the  I'leneh  and  Indians  in  the 
Fast.  Thrt't'  thonsniid  men.  under  (leneral  .lohn 
Wiri-^low,  saihd  from  IJo-^ton  (Ma\  'JOi,  and  land- 
id  at  till'  lii-ad  of  the  li.iv  of  Fund  v.  There 
1  JH-v  well-  iiiiiied  bv  ('oh)n<'l  Monekton  with 
ihi«i'  hinidn-d  ibitish  ie«;ii]ars  tVom  a  neigh- 
iiiiiiii;:  v:an  I'^nii.  and  that  ot1i<-er,  having  otheial 
pirii  «lrin»-  (if  WiiisloAv.  took  eomiiiand.  They 
c-apfiiiid  tin-  fnris  thi-re  in  possc.s>inn  of  the 
Fii-ii<  li  III  .litiif ).  and  placed  the  whole  country 
lUidci  martial  rule.  Then  the  Kngli>h  ]>i'oceed- 
i-d  tn  coiiiiiiit  a  mo>«t  llagrant  crime  in  driving 
I  lie  I'l'iiirh  iiihalMlants  mit  of  their  country, 
di-^pciKiiiM  them.  >\  ithoiil  resoinces.  among  tin* 
Fri;:li'<>li  colonics,  and  coiiti>«catiiig  all  their  prop- 
cit\,  whicii  thc\  <lid  not  allow  tht>ni  to  take 
a ^^  :i N .      ( Sii-  . IraiHinis,  1-^xpnUinn  <>/  tin .) 

Expedition  against  Florida  (  177*^ ).  Tory 
rcfiiiii  I".  iVoiii  (ii-(>ri;ia  aci|iiircd  considerabl(>  in- 
IJiii  iicf  ii\ci  the  Creek  Imlians.  and  tVom  east 
I  joiiila.  e-.|M-ciall\  tuMii  ."^^t.  Augustine,  made 
pii  daiory  exciMHioiis  among  their  former  m-igh- 
boix.  fieiieral  h*«ibert  ilowi*.  then  command- 
ing the  Soul  hern  |)eparlment.  was  ordi*re<l  t'rom 
rliai jetton  to  Savannah  t(»  ]Mdtect  the  (ieor- 
gians  and  attack  St.  .\ugiistiiie.  A  considera- 
ble boily  of  tHNtpN  led  by  Howf>,  and  aeco!ii])a- 
iiiiMi  by  (jeneral  Honst<Mii),  of  (ieorgia.  ])enetrat- 
i4  M  fiur  ns  the  St.  Mary's  Kiver,  where  sick- 
^^MttypH  of  draiiKht-horHi'H,  and  disputes  about 
^^^^^Bfed  checkixl  tlie  oxpf.*dition  und  ea^^M'd  it 


to  lie  abandoned.     The  nrfiige(*s  iu  Florida  re- 
taliated by  an  invasion  in  their  turn. 

Expedition  down  the  St.  Lawrence  (1813). 
rTcneral  AriiiKtn>iig,  Secn*tary  of  War,  planned 
another  invasion  of  Canada  in  the  autumn  of 
1^13.  There  had  been  a  cliange  in  the  military 
command  on  the  northern  front i«*r.  For  8oine 
time  the  infirmities  of  (ieneral  Doarbitni.  thr 
commander-in-chief,  had  disqualilied  Liui  for 
active  tkirvice,  and  in  June  (l>^i:.t;  he  wa^  hUiM^r- 
seded  by  General  .Tames  Wilkinson,  who.  likf 
Dearborn,  had  been  an  active  ^^ouiig  officer  in 
the  Hevoliition.  1^'aving  Flonrnoy  in  ronimand 
at  New  Orleans,  Wilkinson  hastened  to  Wasli- 
ingt(m  city,  when  Armstrong  assui-eil  him  he 
would  find  fift<'en  thousan<l  troojis  at  hii*  com- 
mand on  the  bonh'i's  of  Lake  Ontario.  Ou 
reaching  Sackett*s  Harbor  (Aug.  2(^,  he  found 
one  third  of  the  tro<ipH  sick,  no  means  ft>r  trans- 
portation, oflicers  few  in  number,  and  iMith  of- 
ficers and  nu'ii  raw  and  undisciplined.  Aftf'r 
some  movements  on  the  lake.  Wilkinson  found 
himself  at  Sa<'kett*s  Harbor  in  0«-tober.  sick 
with  lake-fever.  Armstrong  was  then'  to  take 
lK*rsonal  charge  of  preparations  for  an  attack 
upon  Kingston  or  Montreal.  Knowing  the  {xt- 
Ronal  enmity  lM*twcen  Wilkinson  and  Wade 
Hampton,  Armstrong,  a<'companie<l  by  the  ad- 
jutant-general, had  established  the  Jieadquar- 
ters  <»f  the  War  lM>partment  at  Sackett's  Har- 
bor to  juomote  harmony  between  thesf>  tw«)old 
oHicers,  and  to  a«ld  etlici«'m'y  to  the  ]»v«i.ject<'d 
movements.  Wilkinson,  not  liking  this  inter- 
fen'uce  of  Armstrong,  wished  to  resign  ;  but  the 
latter  would  not  consent,  for  he  had  no  otht-r 
otlicer  of  ex|M*rience  t<»  take  his  place.  Afl»'r 
much  diseiissifui,  it  was  determined  to  ]iash 
Kingston  and  inak(>  a  descent  upon  Montn-al. 
For  weeks  the  bustle  of  ])reparation  was  great, 
and  many  armcil  boats  and  trans]>orts  had  been 
built  at  tin*  Harbor.  On  Oct.  17  orders  were 
given  for  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  at 
.<ackett*s  Harbor,  and  (tent>ral  Ham]iton.  then 
halting  on  the  banks  of  the  Ch.'iteangay  Hiver. 
was  ordered  to  move  t«>  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the 
mouth  of  that  stre:tm.  The  troops  at  the  Har- 
bor were  ]iacked  in  scows,  bateaux.  Ihirham 
boats,  and  common  lake  sail-boats,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  dark  night,  with  an  iin])ending  storm 
Innering  over  tin?  lak«*.  H«'fon'  morning  there 
was  a  furious  gale,  with  rain  ami  sleet,  and  the 
boats  weri^  scatfeivd  in  every  direi'tii»n.  The 
shcu'es  of  the  little  islands  in  that  region  wen- 
strewn  with  wie<'ks,  and  fifteen  large  boats  wen- 
totallv  lost.  On  the  *2tttli  a  bir«;e  number  of  the 
trooj)s  and  saveil  boats  arrived  at  (titMunlier 
Island,  near  tin'  entrance  t«)  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Then'  thev  wen*  tinallv  all  gatbenMl.  Tin*  dam- 
age  and  loss  of  stores,  etc..  was  immeiiM*.  The 
tiiiops  remained  encam]N'd  until  Nov.  1.  Tlie 
snow  had  falliMi  to  the  de]ith  of  Ten  inches. 
Ih'lay  would  be  daiigenms,  and  on  Oct.  1^  (ien- 
eral Hrown  and  his  division  ])ushed  forwanl.  in 
the  face  of  iv  tempest,  to  FnMich  ('n*ek.  at  the 
(present)  village  of  (Mayton,  tm  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Ch.'iuncey  at  the  Mime  time  made  an 
inetfectual  attemi>t  to  blockade  the  Hritisb  ves- 
sels in  the  harlKir  of  Kingston.     British  marine 
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iiooato  were  out  among  the  Thonsaiid  Islands. 
They  discovered  the  Americans  at  French  Creek, 
where,  on  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  1,  there  was  a 
sharp  fight  hetween  the  troops  and  British 
aohooners  and  gunboats  filled  with  infantry. 
The  remainder  of  the  troops,  with  Wilkinson, 
came  down  from  Grenadier  Island,  and  od  the 


in  west  Florida  to  join  the  American  Union,  bnt 
without  success ;  and  when,  early  in  1778,  he  de- 
scended the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  for  another 
supply  of  arms  and  munitions,  obtaining  crews 
to  row  his  boats  back  to  Pittsburgh,  he  remained 
behind  with  his  followers,  seized  an  English  ves- 
sel on  the  river,  and,  proceeding  to  Baton  Rouge 


clear  and  cold  morning  of  the  5th  the  whole   and  Natchez,bnmed  the  houses  and  abducte<l  the 

flotilla,  comprising  three  hundred  bateaux,  pre^   slaves  of  English  planters.    He  was  captured  by 

ceded  by  gunboats,  filled  with  seven  thousand   a  Britisli  force  sent  from  Peusacola,  who  built 

troops,  went  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  pursued  by  furts  at  Maushac,  Baton  Rouge,  and  Natchez. 

British  troops  in  a  galley  and  gunboats,  through       Expedition  of  George  Rogers  Clarke  (1778). 

tlie  sinuous  channels  of  the  ThousandlslaudH.    j^  ^^.^  ascertained  in  the  spring  <,f  1778  that  the 

The  same  evening  the  belligerents  had  a  hght ,  ^     y^^y^  governor  of  Detroit  (Hamilton)  was  in- 

by  moonlight  m  Alexandria  Bay,  and  laud  tr«>«ps  .  ^.^^     ^j,^  Western  Indians  U>  make  war  on  the 

from  Kingston  reached  Prescott  opposite  Og-  j  Anierican  frontiers.    Under  the  authority  of  the 

donsburg, at  the  same  time.     Wilkinson  disem-  i  g^^^^^  ^^  Virginia,  and  with  some  aid  from  it  in 

barked  his  army  just  above  Ogdensburg  and   ^  ^^^  supplies,  George  Rogers  Clarke,  a 

marched  to  some  distance  below  to  ax-^id  the      ,^,  enlisted  two  hundred  men   for  three 

batt^nes  at  Pi-escott.     Brown,  meanwhile,  sue-   ^^^^^^    ^^j^,,  ^^^^^  1,^  embarked  at  Pittsburgh 

cessfully  took  tlie  flotilla  past  Prescott  on  the   ^,^^  descended  to  the  site  of  Louisville,  where 

night  of  the  bth,  and  the  forces  were  reunited   ^^.^^^^^  families,  following  in  his  train,  seated 

four  miles  below  Ogdensburg.     1  here  Wilkm-    tJiemsel ves  on  an  island  in  the  Ohio  (June,  1778). 

son  was  informed  that  the  Canada  shores  of  the   ^j,^^  ^^^^^^^  ^.^  j^j^^^^l  I,    ^^^  Kentuckians, 

8t.  Lawrence  were  lined  with  posts  of  inusketry    ^^^^  clescending  the  river  some  distance  farther, 

and  artillery  to  dispute  the  piissage  «jf  the  flotil-    ^.^  ,,i^  y^^^^^^^  ^„^  marched  to  attack  Kaskaskia 

la.    To  meet  this  emergency,  Colonel  Alexander   ^^^^  j,^  IHiuois),  one  of  the  old  French  settle- 

McComb  was  detached  with  twelve  hiindml  of    ^^^^  „^^^  ^j^^  Mississippi.     The  exi»edition- 

the  best  troops  of  the  army,  and  on  the  7th  land-    .^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^j    ^^^^^.^^  ^j^^^  ^j,    .  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

ed  on  the  Canada  shore.     He  was  followed  by    ^^^,,      ^^^^^^^^  ^,,^.^1    ^    surpristN  the  inhabi- 

Lieutenant- colonel  Forsyth  with  his  nfleiijen.    ^^^^^  submitted  (July  4,  177«)  without  resist- 

On  the  «th  a  council  of  war  was  held,  aucl.  aft^jr   ^„^^      Cahokia  and  two  other  posts  near  also 

receiving  a  reiM)rt  from  Colonel  J.  G.  Swift,  the   8„i,niltt4Ml.     In  the  possession  of  the  ci.mman- 

active  chief-engineer,  concerning  the  strength    ^^^^^  ^j.  Kaskaskia  were  found  letters  directing 

of  the  aniiy,  the  qiieHtion"  Shall  the  army  pro-   j^j,^   ^   stimulate  the   Indians   to   hostilities. 

ceed  with  all  possible  rapidity  to  the  attack  of  |  ^^^^j^^  established  frien<llv  relations  with  the 

Montreal  P  was  considered,  and  was  answered  .  gpauUb  commander  at  St.  L>iiis,  across  the  Mis- 

in   the  affirmative.      General   Brown   at  once  |  ^.^.     .      ^,|,^  y^„^,,  inhabitant*  in  that  re- 

cr««cd  the  river  with  his  briga«le.     Meanwhile  ,    .       y^-      ^,,^  ^^  ^y^^  alliance  between  France 

a  large   reinforcement   had  come  down  fn»m  !  ^„^^  ^y^^  ^r^.^^^y  States,  became  friendly  to  the 

Kingston  U^  Prescott,  and  were  marching  rap-   Americans.     The  Kaskaskians,  and  also  those 

Idly  forwanl  to  meet  the  American  invaders     A  i  ^,f  vinceiines,  on  the  Wabash,  took  an  oath  of 

severe  engagement  ensued  at  Chrysler's  t  lel  da   ,^„egia„ce  to  Virginia,  and  Clarke  built  a  fort 

few  miles  below  \\illiamsburg  (Nov.  11,  1813).   ^^  ^^^  y^j,^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  of  Louisville. 

The  flotilla  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Lj)iig   ^j^^  Virginia  Assembly  erecteil  the  conquered 

Rapids,  twenty  miles  below  Ogdensburg.     The   countrv,  embracing  all  the  territory  north  of 

Amencans  were  beaten  in  the  light  and  driven  .  o 

friJin  the  field  (see  Chryaler^s  Field,  Battle  at),  and 

that  night  they  withdrew  to  the  boats.     The 

following  morning  the  flotilla  passed  the  Long 

Rapids  safely.     General  Wilkiiisim  was  ill,  and 

word  came  fnmi  Hninpton  that  he  would  not 

form  a  junction  with  Wilkinson's  troops  at  St. 

Regis.     The  officers  were  unwilling  to  serve 

longer  under  the  incompetent  Wilkinson,  and  it 

was  determined,  at  a  council  of  war,  to  abandon 

the  ex|M*ditioii  against  Montreal.     The  troops 

went  into  winter  quarters  at  Blench  Mills  (now 

Covington),  on  the  Salmon  River. 


the  Ohio  claimed  as  within  their  limits,  into 
the  country  of  Illinois,  and  ordered  five  hundred 
men  to  be  raised  for  its  defence. 

Ezpenditorea  of  the  United  States  for  the 
War  for  Independence.  The  annual  ex]>cndi- 
tures  of  the  United  Stat-es,  in  the  a<;gn>gate, 
for  the  war  had  been  at  the  rate  of  $*2(),(KK),000 
in  specie.  The  estimates  for  1782  were  for 
18,000,000.  Yet  so  tardy  were  the  several  states 
in  raising  sums  for  the  current  exp<Miditures  of 
the  general  government,  that  in  the  first  five 
niontlis  the  aggregate  amount   received  from 

the 


IS 


Expedition  of  Captain  "Willing.  Pittsburgh  i  tliem  was  less  than  $-20,000,  or  less  than  th 
was  made  the  headquarters  of  a  western  niHi- 1  estimated  expense  for  a  single  day.  Of  tlii 
tary  department,  and  with  it  communication  '  «»»»"»»t  not  a  dollar  had  been  received  from  the 
had  been  opened  with  New  Orleans.  From  that .  Eastern  or  the  Southern  States, 
city,  with  the  countenance,  if  not  the  aid,  of  the  Zbcpress  Businesa,  TiiK,  originated  in  the 
Spanish  governor.  Captain  Willing,  command- 1  United  States  about  the  year  lHif7.  James  W. 
ing  the  post  at  Pittsburgh,  had  obtained  a  sup- !  Hale,  yet  (1880)  living,  conducted  a  new8-n)oin 
ply  of  arms  and  ammunition.  While  in  the  |  in  the  old  Tontine  Cotfee-house,  at  the  corner 
Southwest,  he  had  invited  the  £nglish  settlers   of  Wall  and  Water  Streeto,  New   York  city. 
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Olio  (lii.v  ii  yoini}!  uiiin  (Williniii  F.  llunulun)  liens  men  in  bulk  tiki-iv,  clinrtiiiif;  ii  fair  rt'nm- 

callwl  uii  llulu  uuil  askiHl  \m  uilviutt  cuiiinTuiiiK  nrrutioii  fur  your  wirviccH,  it  will  [>ay  .vim  wril." 

biiHiiicJw.     [t  wnM  u  Hvnaiii)  »f  ttrvitt  liniuiicHij  Ak-  Yuiiii);  Hunxlcii  trii-il  it  auccemtfiill}'.  uuil  hiitb 

yruHHidii.     Iliik-  bad  dully  iiii[ii)rii!it  ubuiil  ]>or-  uuh  llii'  oiigUi  uf  "  llunidrii'ii  Exiirew  (.'iiiu|iii- 

MniiH  truvclliii]|[  Wlwtfii  Xvw  York  and  IWtuu  iij',~lbu  tint  ofttit;  (pY-at  ['■■lupiiiiicH  wliivli  buit- 

uiiu  luiKlit  (.'airy  Hiiiall  iiiu:kn-|^-ii.   lit;  found  tbut  uiiiaimrd  liiri^ii  fortuiHw  by  I  lit  biiHlm-HK,  and  Ihvu 

uioniu<furHi!iMliii);HiunlliMickiip-MlH-tW(.-4:iicitles  of  inralruinlde  beiii'ltt  tu  liiu  {iitldU-.     Ifait  Mr. 

woH  u  ifntwiiiK  wiiut.  and  be  Mitd  tu  Ibu  jruiiii);  lianidi-ii,  tbu  rmuidvr  iirtlii!  cxiniiui  nyHlrm,  liy 

luiiii,  "I  tbink  Ibnt  if  yuii  will  inivcl  bc'lwiieii  >'iit;]iKini;  in  a  ^Iptiilin  Miii^'ralinn  Hclirme.  ini- 

Ni-w  York  anil  llnHtini  ou  ibi!  sti'iimlHiat  (tlicre  jHivciiKlifd  bimwlf  nml  diisl  ii  |>iH>r  muii  in  UUSk 
wan  tliou  uu  I'ailnu.v),  and  du  uminds  for  buiii-  ,  ut  lbt>  [igc  of  Iliirty-iLnru  yeum. 


iciiiTiil  Orcetiv   irn  to  Siinitcr's  cnnip,  and  vorv  noon  bi-  anil 

letliaii^'iliniK.    Marion  htit  co-o|ii-iiitLiiK  willi  (in .•.     Kmil.v 

bf  wiKhi'il  tosi'iiil  II  nii'MMiKi'  tolii'Ui-ml  Kimiti-i'. ,  liei^fr  nfii'rnunlti  luiiiTiiil  u  lii'li  id:iiitL-r mi  ilir 
tbi-n  on  tbu  Sunn-i'.  1»  lake  a  lawitioii  in  from    C.'oii|;uii-i-. 

iif  llii:  iMK-niy  and  iinia-dit  lits  tlii;)it.  Tito  t-i'-  Fali&z  Conit-honH,  KKUiMiiiii  at  ( IMJI  i. 
rand  nan  n  iiiuHt  ixTilniti*  nni*.  and  uii  man  in    Riiiuorri  ]>rrvailifl  lliiil  tlnr  iii!>in');fiitH  ncn-  ul 

till-  anny  wan  l«>)d  <- kIi  to  nmU'rtaki-  it,  for .  Fiiirfux('onrl-]iunM>.  l.it-iiKiniiit  (.'.H.Tiini|>kiNih 

tlm  Tories  mi-n-  i-v<tvi«  li>-ru  on  lb<'  ulirl.  Km-  wilb  M-vciitr-livv  i^avalrv.waKM-nt  fnmi  .\iliiiu- 
ily  (icit,i-r.  a  htaw  inaidi'n  .'Ji:)it<->-n  .viarx  of  Ion  Hi>i);btH«iiHH>-»ul  inlbiil  dirci-li«n.  Hr  b-ft 
a)i**i  volnnlri-riil  (<>  I'arrv  tli<-  li'tti-i-  in  Sunili-r.  '  iaic  in  Ibc  i^vrnin):  nf  Mav  !))■  and  n.'ai'brd  ilir 
(inn-iif  (obi  lii-r  irn  timU'iils,  m  IImi  iu  .-m,-  slu-  viMaj-c  «f  Fairfax  ('onrt-lii>ii«-  at  Ibni-  oVI.xk 
found  il  nniiwarv  to  ibvtrov  it  ib<-  no-ssiip-  tlic  next  niiiiiiiiiK.  ^b'-n-  Od.mi-I  Kwull,  laii> 
»ii(jlil  1h-  il.liviTl-<l  orally.  Tin-  nivi  niouiil-  i.f  lb.- IHiUd  Sliili*  Anny.  Wiin  ntalioned  witb 
I'll  a  lIiTt  lion*.  crosKi'd  Ibi:  WiHrii'i'  at  lln-  wvrriil  bnnilii'il  in»iLrj,ri>nlH.  TonipkinH  cajit- 
Caiiidi'ii  F<-rry.  and  wliilf  (."-"''i^'  'liri.iiKli  a  nrrd  lb.'  i-irki-is  and  <lasb.-.l  into  lb.-  lo«ii. 
ilry  Bwanii.  «iis  air.-st.-d  l.y  s..iii,- T..rj  M-.-nin.    diiiing  tin-  ijiwiip'iiis  bffor.-  biui.    Tb«-te  ibpy 
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bIm  lost  twelve  boran  and  tLi'ir  eqnipmeuU. 
About  tweDtj  of  the  iueurKeuts  were  killed  or 


t  Thomas,  eixtb  Lord  ami  Rnron  n{ 
CnrnKitm,  was  a  friiMid  and  patron  of  Woabiug- 
tiiii  in  hU  yuiith.  He  wob  l>orii  iu  Eiit;laud  in 
1691,  and  died  at  bin  1odf[i^,  Gn-eiiway  Court,  in 
Fnxkrick  Cniiiity,  Vn.,  Dec.  12,  ITHl.  He  wiu 
educated  nt  Oxford;  wax  ii  curitribiitor  to  Ad- 
diaou'B  Spectator,  and  flnallf,  soured  by  diui)- 
|Hi  Ime  ts,  (|  itieil  Eug  Bud  f  raver  n  d  net 
tledontbnvaiitla  leleHtatei  Viglnawbcl 
I  e  boil  i  berited  fW>in  h  b  uutl  er  da  g\  ter  of 
L(rd  Cnlpepper  (Soe  (.alpeppe  )  He  b  It  u 
1  Kl|[e         the   a    Nt  of  te  sn  d  acreB  of 

1j  1  w  me  nf  t  nmble  an  fx  pHcnt  for  graz 
iRwIre  enw  e<ltob  laHennHo 
a  I  e  a  «ort  fl  n  t  1  n1  of  a  vast  o- 
a  He  won  at  n  !  e  ngo  w  en  he  cnn  e 
to  An  p  a  He  e  b  t  the  great  man 
K  t  1  vpd  a  Bi  I  tary  I  fo        tl  e  loil(,e  he 

1  od  b    It    nb    h  be  called  Otee  naj   Court 


snre,"  be  said, "  it  is  time  for  i 
Ud  givei  the  sequel  as  foUowi 

"HMD  DP  nwe  Jdr.  d]  ■!  ItlK 


D  to  die."  AbkU 


Falkland  lalanda,  Affair  at  thr  (1831); 
Tlie  policy  of  President  JockHoii  totvnnls  fui^ 
e  RU  ua  B  was  u  n  ntoii  I  h  Instruct  s 
Lo    B  McLaue  1  s  tirst  in      sler  t    Lujcl 


right 


Ank 


II     (,  b  t 


hat    I 


b     t  to  notb    f!  Il  nt    i 

t  he  dealt  t  Ih  the  losB«.>e  f  tl  e  Falk 
la  1  IslandB  ]  g  east  of  Patag  ia  So  tb 
A  enco.  These  hIo  ds  "bbt*  er  I  o  pro- 
tect onufB  e  IB  Ajreii,au  1 1  ad  beeu  leased  to 
Don  Lo  B  \  er  et  who  I  lertook  to  compel 
su  I  og  FBsels  to  lake  ont  1  ccuBO  to  catch  Beals 
dec  baa  thnritv  Ha  g  capt  red  three 
Amer  can  ^esselB  wheu  the  ueiii)  of  tb  a  and 


There  young  Washington  hmt  met  him  and  be- 
came a  freiincut  viHitiir,  for  Fairfax  fuiiud  liim 
a  bright  young  mun,  a  gootl  hunter,  iu  which 
•port  be  hiiiiBclf  loved  to  engage,  und  iiBefol 
t»  bim  as  a  surveyor  of  Imh  landH.  He  liecamo 
very  foud  of  tliu  young  surveyor,  who  wi 
loved  coiupanion  of  Oeorgu  William  Fairfax,  a 
kiniDian  of  Ijotd  FaiKax.  Many  viHiiors  went 
til  Grpenniiy  Conrt,  and  tin-  bimiiilalile  owner 
always  treated  everylmdy  kinilly.  Tlicni  Lord 
Fairfax  lived  during  the  ntoniis  of  tbc  Fn-ncb 
and  ludiau  Wnr.aiid  of  Ihe  lievoliitiou, taking 
uu  part  iu  pnldic  nffiiirs,  but  ulniiyH  a  stanch 
loyalist.  When  the  news  came  tbu't  IiU  ynnii|r 
friend  Washiiigton  had  captured  Coruwallis, 
be  was  ninety  years  of  tine.  Ho  wns  over- 
come  with  eiuotion,  and  ho  culled  In  bis  boily- 
tervont,  Joe,  to  carrj-  bim  to  bin  bed, "  for  I  am 


other  outrages  reached  Ibe  ITuited  States,  the 
President,  ulwiiyH  prompt  iu  Ibe  vindicatiou  of 
the  rights  of  his  conntrynien  against  foreign 
nggrewMirH,  sent  Captain  Dnneaii,  iu  the  ship* 
of-iv»r  iMtiKglOH.Ui  protect  Ainericnu  sealers  iu 
that  region.  In  Ih-ceuilier,  IMItl,  be  broke  np 
Veniet's  estublisbnient,  restored  the  captured 
property  t<i  the  owners,  and  sent  seven  of  the 
must  pi'oinineiir  actors  to  Kneiios  Aj'res  for 
trial.  Tlie  aiithoritii's  of  that  n>pnblio  were 
iiMlignaiit  at  tbis  Irealnieiil  of  Vemet,  as  be 
was  under  the  protection  of  their  flag,  but  they 
did  nut  tliiiik  it  proper  to  pursue  the  uffuir  be- 
yond n  vig.irf>nH  protest. 

Fall  of  Biltiali  Foata.  liwtbe  conrso  of  one 
week  (in  17«1)  four  Itriiish  pimia  mi  tlie  verge 
oftlie  up|>er  country  of  Sonlli  Curoliua  fell  into 
ibe  bauds  of  the  Aiuericiius.    These  posts  formed 
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part  of  a  line  of  military  coiiuectioii  between 
(•harleston  and  Camden,  and  so  on  to  Ninety- 
hIx.  Greene  sent  out  Marion  and  Leo  to  at- 
tempt their  cajituro,  and  they  were  HUccesMfal. 
Orangeburg  woh  taken  May  11 ;  Fort  Motte,  May 
1*2 ;  the  post  at  Nelson's  Ferry,  May  14 ;  and  Fort 
Granby,  May  Itx  Nelson's  Ferry  is  on  the  San- 
tee,  at  the  month  of  Entaw  Creek,  about  iifty 
miles  from  Charleston.  Fort  N«dson,  situated  a 
few  miles  above,  was  captured  on  April  16.  Fort 
Motto  was  near  the  junction  of  the  Waten^  and 
Congaree  rivers,  and  was  the  most  important 
of  all  these  minor  posts. 

Fall  of  Fort  Sumter.  For  three  months  af- 
ter the  expulsion  of  the  Star  of  the  fVesi  from 
Charleston  harbor,  Maj<ir  Anderson  and  his  lit- 
tle garrison  in  Fort  Sumter  sufiered  and  toiled 
until  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  a 
formidable  army  and  forts  and  batteries,  all  pre- 
pared for  the  reduction  of  that  fort,  had  grown 
up  around  them.  The  Charleston  newspapers 
and  p(»liticiaiis  at  public  gatherings  hail  been 
rtmstantly  intlaming  the  public  mind  with  po- 
litical excitement,  calling  the  fort  the  **Bastile 
of  the  Federal  Union,"  and  declared  that  "  the 
fate  (»f  the  Southern  Confederacy  hung  by  the 
ensign  halyards  of  Fort  Sumter.''  The  l^>gis- 
lature  of  Stiuth  Carolina  authorized  the  organ- 
ization of  t^^n  thousand  men,  and  M.  L.  Honham, 
late  member  of  Congress,  was  appointed  major- 
general  of  the  stat^i  forces.  Volnnteei's  from  ev- 
ery i«irt  of  the  Confederacy  flocked  into  Charles- 
ton, and  at  the  close  of  March  not  less  than  sev- 
en thousand  armed  men  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pi«'ces  of  cannon,  mounted  on  logs  and 
earthworks,  were  menacing  Major  Anderson  and 
his  little  garrison.  Tliese  were  under  the  gen- 
eral command  of  P.O.  T.  Bi»auiegartl,  a  Louisi- 
ana Creole,  who  had  deserted  his  fhig,  an<l  been 
commissioned  a  brigadier-general  by  Jefferson 
Davis.  He  had  arrived  at  Charleston  on  March 
4.  Fort  Sumter  had  been  built  for  defence 
against  external,  not  int^^rnal  fi»es.  Its  strong- 
est »UU'S  wen^  t<»wnnls  the  sea ;  its  weakest 
side  was  towards  Morris  Isliind,  three  fourths  ; 
of  a  mile 'distant.  On  that  side  were  its  sally- 
port and  docks.  On  that  island  the  insurgents 
erected  a  fornii<lable  battery,  shielded  by  rail- 
road iron,  making  it  bomb-proof,  'i'wo  other 
batteries  were  «'rected  on  the  same  island,  and  | 
armed  with  Cohimbiads  and  mortars.  They 
wen^  all  I'nllv  nianne<l.  At  Fort  Moultrie  and 
other  jiointi*  were  batteries  bearing  on  Sum- 
ter. The  insnrgcMits  had  also  created  a  cnri(»ns 
monster  for  the  water,  in  the  form  (»f  a  hng(>  tloat- 
ing-lmttery,  made  of  pine  an<l  pnlmetto  logs,  and 
plated  with  railway- iron.  Major  An<lersou's 
bearing  ha<l  won  for  him  the  most  corilial  es- 
te(>ni  of  the  civil  authorities  in  ('liarh'ston.  The 
faithliil  IVt^'r  Hart  was  his  jiulii-ions  messenger  [ 
on  all  oecMsions  (see  Firnt  Urinformmiit  of  Sum- 
tvi'),  and  his  trusted  cat«'rer  for  the  garrison  in 
fVe.sh  provisions  in  the  Charleston  market.  A 
Houn'e  of  great  anxiety  had  been  removed  when, 
on  Tel).  :?,  the  >\ orkmi  and  chihiren  (twenty  in 
number)  were  removed  I'roni  tli«^  fort  and  taken  j 
to  New  York.  During  March  rumors  were  ev-  ■ 
iTy  where  afloat  that  the  government  was  about ; 


to  give  up  Fort  Sumter  to  the  Carolinians.  An- 
dersou  was  perplexed  by  these  rumora,  bot  held 
fumly  to  his  determiuatiou  to  defend  it.  Beau- 
regard made  (March  25)  a  propoaition  for  its 
surrender  on  degrodiug  terms,  to  which  the  ma- 
j<»r  replied  with  warmth,  '^  If  I  can  only  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  on  the  pledge  you  mention,  I 
shall  never,  so  help  me  God,  leave  thia  fort  alive." 
Beauregard  apologized.  The  message  of  the 
Pi-csideut  to  Governor  Pickens  (see  RelirfofFifrt 
Sumter)  produced  a  crisis.  It  caused  intense  ex- 
citement throughout  the  Confederacy,  and  espe- 
cially at  Charlestou.  Beauregard  received  a 
despatch  from  the  government  at  Montgomery 
(April  10),  conditionally  authorizing  bini  to  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter.  He  deter- 
mined to  make  the  demand  at  twelve  o'elock 
the  next  day.  All  the  military  and  the  batte- 
ries around  Charleston  harbor  were  made  ready 
for  action.  Politicians  had  been  urging  this  blow 
for  some  time.  Koger  A.  Pryor,  latcdy  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Virginia,  and  a  venerable  man 
from  the  same  state  named  £«Imund  Rnffln  were 
among  the  foremost  in  urging  an  attack  npon 
Fort  Sumter.  They  wished  it  for  its  effect  on 
the  i>olitics  of  the  state.  The  Virginia  Conven- 
tion was  yet  full  of  Unionists.  (See  VirgMm 
Seceiunon  Ordinance.)  On  the  night  of  the  lOtb, 
while  Charleston  was  rocked  with  excitement, 
Pryor  harangued  the  multitude  on  the  occasion 
of  his  being  serenaded.  He  thanked  the  Carolin- 
ians for  haviug  *' annihilated  this  cursed  Union, 
reekiug  with  corru])tiou,  and  insolent  with  ex- 
cess of  tyranny.  Thank  Ood,''  he  said,  '*  it  ia  at 
last  blasted  and  riven  by  the  lightning  wrath 
of  an  outraged  and  indignant  ^leople."  Refer- 
ring to  the  doubtful  position  of  Virginia,  he  said: 
**  Do  not  distrust  Virginia.  As  sure  as  to-mor- 
row's sun  will  rise  npon  us,  just  so  sure  will  Vir- 
ginia be  a  member  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
And  I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  what  will  put 
her  in  the  Southern  (llonftnleracy  in  less  than 
an  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock  —  Strike  a  blow! 
The  very  moment  that  blood  is  shed,01ii  Virginia 
will  make  common  cause  with  her  sisters  of  the 
South."  This  cry  for  bloo<l,  sent  to  Montgom- 
ery by  telegraph,  was  repeated  at  the  capital  of 
t  he  (Confederacy.  Mr.  Gilchrist,  a  member  of  the 
Alabama  L«>gislaturo,  said  to  Davis  and  his  com- 
peers, *'(jTentlemen,  unless  you  sprinkle  blood  in 
th«'.  faces  of  the  people  of  Alabama,  they  will  be 
back  in  the  ol<l  Union  in  less  than  t4>n  days.^ 
The  order  went  to  lieanrcgard  to  strike  the 
blow.  At  noon,  on  April  11,  he  sent  messengeiH 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  f<»rt.  Andenon 
promptly  refused,  but  told  the  messengers  that, 
unless  his  government  sent  him  relief  before  the 
l.^tth,  he  would  l>e  com]»elled  to  evacuate  the  fort 
for  want  of  supplies.  Towanls  midnight,  after 
eomnninicating  with  Montgomery,  Beauregard 
sent  the  same  messengers  to  Andermm,  telling 
him  if  h(^  would  agi-ei^  to  evacuate  the  fort  on 
the  ].^)th  it  should  not  bo  attacktMl.  He  prom- 
ised to  do  so,  unless  he  should  be  relieved.  This 
answer  was  given  at  two  o*clock  on  the  nioming 
of  the  ]'2th.  Anderson  did  not  know  what  his 
governnuMit  was  doing  for  him,  for  a  messenger 
from  Washington  had  been  detained  in  Charlea* 
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loti.  Tbo  iiieiirgcntH  did  knuw.  On  t1io  prcvi- 
uiia  eveuiiig,  HCUUtH  bad  dt.icuvKreil  tim  I'aieure 
■lid  Uarritt  Lane  uiititide  Clinrluatuu  liiir.  bat- 
tling witb  tli«  titonit.  TliKir  rviurt  Ht,irtle<l  tlio 
CbarleHtdii  nntlioritivs.  Nu  tiiiw  wna  Ui  bo  lost, 
fur  rt'lii-f  fill'  Aiidi'mim  ivus  n[g}i.  At  iiiidiiiKbt 
tbt!  diHi-liui'Xi'  i>f  NuvHii  lieavy  giiiin  bud  given 
ft  ailtuul  tiiT  ull  the  reHprves  to  cungn^i^te.  Tlio 
INHii>le  rusbfd  to  tbi^  stivutH,  aiid  were  Hparccly 
iu  Tvpuite  u);aiii,  wban  tbvy  were  awuki-iiral  by 
nnutlirr  alarm.  Wuiil  Imd  lii<on  Hunt  to  Auilcr- 
ouii  thnt  u  bdiubsnlnient  uf  tb«  fiirt  nns  abuiit 
to  cuninu'n(t>.  Suddenly  the  dull  buoiuiug  uf  a 
■noTtur  til  FoTt  Jnbniuiii  trnH  bi.'iiiil,  iiud  a  licry 
shell truut Dying tbiuugL tbu blaok uigbt.    Then 


the  great  guiiH  nil  SIiirriH  iHlniid  i>]ieii(>il  u|>oti 
Fort  SiiffltiT,  and  a  fiiiiuus  mtiick  U-uaii.  At 
his  own  n'r|Ui-st,  the  vi-iH'ralile  Virf;iiiiiiii  Ed- 
mund llulliii  Hreil  the  lirHt  Hbiit  lit  Kiiniter. 
Othvr  bntti-ricH  njieiieil.  Fort  Sumter  numiiiinl 
•ik-nt.  The  nii^n  -nnv  in  lti«  b<itiib-)iniiirii,  fiir 
Ibrre  were  iiiit  euiiii--ii  tii  inuii  rtif  giiiia  prii))- 
erly.  Tlu-  uhieem  iiiiii  uieu  went  tirrjiii|{eil  in 
tbivc  reUefn.  Tbe  llrsl  uaHdmiiiiiindirdby  C'i>]>- 
tain  UouMiiluy,  tile  wi'ond  liy  Snrgeiiu  Cniw- 
fonl,  and  tlie  tliinl  by  Lieuteionl  Snyder.  TIiub 
Iirepiired,  AuderHini  ni'itered,  ut  m-viMi  e'eliiek  iu 
the  muriiiug,  a  reply  ti>  th<^  ullack.  Tlie  liiiit 
■hut  waa  Mtut  by  (.'ajitaiii  lleiiliieday,  at  the 
■troug  Iiattery  on  A[iiiTi!i  bilnnd,  when  all  the 
otlier  balteriett  wciii  awiuiliil  by  NbiitM  frmn  Fort 
Bniutt^T.  The  lirMt  allot  Kent  ntfuiniit  Fort  Moul- 
trie won  lired  by  tjurgeon  (iifterwiinU  Mi^iir- 
general)  Cninfurd.  It  was  riiuglit  in  tlie  hbiiiI- 
bagH,  aud  afli'rwanlH  Heiit  bm  u  im^w^nt  to  (lixuxe 
P.  Kane,  ebief  of  rnliee  uf  Il]iltiuion-.  uiie  uf  the 
moot  active  disninionistH  llicre.  For  four  Iioiith 
lliia  ronibat  liixted,  nlieii  the  liriiig  from  tlie 
batterioH  lieeaiui!  niora  ironeeiitratinl,  and  told 
feiirfully  ujioii  the  ivuUh  and  juimjietH.  ii^mie 
of  tbo  barbette  giiim  were  diitinoniiletl  utnl  <ith- 
•Twine  <liHa1ited,  and  the  liomicka  nere  Bet  nn 
Are.  Tlio  gnrriwiii  had  bi.iinl  rumora  of  a)i- 
ptvoclilug  ivlief,  aud  wiieti  the  atutm  of  abut 
I.— 30 


aud  Nhcll  beat  hanleat,  Sur^on  Crawfurd  oh- 
WH^udod  to  the  jiaraiH't,  and  beliold  tbo  relief. 
vctweU  through  tbe  initily  air.  They  euiild  not 
get  over  the  bur,  for  itH  Hiuiious  channel  was  iiii- 
ucrtain.  Tbe  workmen  ut  the  giiiiti  in  the  fort 
received  food  aud  drink  while  ut  their  posts,  and 
they  tuileil  on  weurily  until  <hirk,  when  the  port- 
holes were  closeil.  Tlie  eiisiiitig  night  wiu  ilitrk 
and  stunny,  with  bigh  wind  iiud  tide.  A  sluu^ 
bouibanliueiit  of  tb«  furt  was  kopt  up  nil  night. 
ThOKtortu  ceased  bofurc  tbe  dawn.  ThoHun  rose 
in  HplifUilor.  The  caiiiiunnde  and  iKinilmrduieut 
wax  Hercitly  renewed.  Keil-hut  shut  were  hull- 
ed iJit^i  tbe  fort.  The  barrarks  aud  otBcern' 
iiuarters  were  consutuo<).  Tbo  powder-iuaga- 
ziiiu  was  nhieldMl  oa  well  as 
!  pagHJlile.  On  tbe  niuriiing  of 
the  13th  iiu  food  was  left  for 
the  garrisuu  to  eat  but  suited 
pork.  The  flanies  spread,  and 
the  Rally-port  was  eonsiilucd. 
To  jirevent  explosion,  uinety 
barrels  of  guu]iowdeT  were 
rolled  into  the  water.  The  heat 
and  vapor  liecanie  etitting  in 
the  fort,  yet  tbo  exhausted  gar- 
rison kept  the  old  flag  flying. 
Eight  times  itt>  statt'  bud  been 
hit  without  serious  iiijurj- ;  hut 
at  near  two  o'clock  that  day 
tbo  stuff  was  Hliut  utr  neur  tbe 
iwuk,  atul,  with  tbe  Hag,  fell 
among  tbe  gleaming  cindem. 
Lieutenant  Hall  rescnetl  tbe 
precious  bunting  before  it  took 
fire.  I'et*r  Hnrt  (w«  Finl  Jtr- 
iHforrnHrnt  of  tfuMlrryeuirioA  it, 
with  the  pieee  iif  the  stall',  und 
fastened  il,  nberu  the  hoiIihI 
baiiuur  wiia  kept  flying  defianlly.  Kol  far  ofl', 
eiglity-live  years  liefore,  a  flag  bad  bivn  plant' 
ed  by  Sergeant  JaR|HT,  lialtliug  for  the  estub- 
I  linhnient  of  Aiuerieuu  nalinnality;  now  defend- 
ers of  the  (lag  were  lialtliiig  for  im  nMinte- 
iiance.  At  alKHit  this  hour  Senator  n'igfall 
upiieaTed  at  the  fort,  to  }h-thuiuU>  AiHlerson  to 
surrender,  bat  failed.  (See  IViafaH  at  Fort 
SHmhr,)  SuoD  nfterwanla  aiilM  eame  from 
Iti-anregnril  for  the  same  ]>nr]iose ;  and  then 
other  de[iiitutions  apjH-an'd ;  but  Audeison  re- 
fiiMMl  to  surrender  tbo  fort.  Finally,  when 
I  sliot  and  shell  and  flume  and  laek  of  loud  bod 
•  Tendered  llie  garrison  ludpless  he  ngree<l  t« 
I  evacuate  tbe  fort.  Hie  giirrisini  dejiartiiig  with 
I  cuiu|iany  arms  and  pro)HTiy  and  ull  private 
IfToperty,  and  the  privilege  of  snlutiug  aud 
ivlaiuing  the  old  Ibig.  S'<it  one  of  the  gar* 
riwm  had  bei>n  kille<l  or  wrionsly  injnreil. 
That  iiiglit  Hiey  iriijoyitd  uudiHtnrbi-d  ii'Jmiso. 
Tli«  bonilxinliuent  bud  lusttil  thirty-six  bouw, 
ami  over  three  tbouMiud  shut  and  shell  bad 
lieeu  burled  at  tbe  fort.  The  evaenatinn  took 
place  the  following  dav  —  tbe  Sabbalfi  (Ajiril 
14,  IHfll}  — and  tbo  garrison  was  curried  in 
a  small  etenmlwat  out  to  the  llallk;  and  all 
sailed  for  Kev  York.  The  fort  bad  been 
evaeiialed,  nut  Hnrreiidnred.  Andei'son  boivi 
awuy   the   Dug    uf   Sumter,   wliieh   tias    iuhiiI 


FALL  OF  MACKINAW 
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iiH   tiiH   H'iiiiliiig  -  (-lii-H,  iitid   wiiH   biirktl    willi  <  hiis]>1(-Ii>iiii  of  miHcliirf,  witit  Ciipt.iiii  Dannnuii  to 

liiiii.  Kt.  Jiw|ili,tiMiliKervc  llii-l<-rii{i«-i'aiiil4liH]Hii(itiiiii 

Fall  of  Maokiiiaw  a^Vi\     Fort  Ilolmi-^  <»i    iif  tlii-  llriliKli  Ibi-K.  (In  liix  wuy  lie  iiirr  llie  li<>.>- 

lli<-  IkIiiikI  «rM;irkiiiiivv  (wlikli  Nil.  wiis  jcimi-    lik- lliilillu,  iiiid  wan  uiiidi!  ii  jiriM r.     Newn  <if 

M> I,  ill    Hl-J.  I.v   lirrv-h.-v.-ii    AiiKTiuiti    h..l-    Ilioli'i-liiriiliixiofwiirlmiluiit  n-.-iHicil  lliefar- 

•IkiK.  iiikUt  Mil-  •'.iiiitiiiiiKl  <>r  Li<-i>r<-iiiiiit  l-vTU-i    »ll'  |i>ixt  •it'  Muikiiiuw.   Tl verwlivliuin;;  fnfv 

lluiiikH..>rrh<-r>iil<-<l  Srnr<-t,Ariilli-rv.     It  uiis  '  iimlrr  KoU'IIh  ]:iii<M.  imiiI  liK.k  iHiHM-»iini  i>r 

till'  fni'l  iiiiil  islaiKl.  I'hf  biiui- 
KiiiM  til  iiiiiT('iiili-r  ivnH  tli<>  tiriii 
iliiiiiitiiiii  iliut  lluiiclfii  liutl  "f 
llii>iWbruri<iui>fwar.  Tlirln- 
iliiiiM  Ht-ni  n-aitv  tu  iitiMutct- 
Ili>-  nliol.-  Kaniwiii  if  Biiv  n- 
sisiutuK    m-n-   111111I1-.      Furrti- 

i>lll  ItVill;;  il  UI11I. 

FaUea  Timbers.  IIatiix  ..i^^. 

O1I1I11 iiiiiiij^olAiif'-'J".  IT-U. 

i:fiicninVayiii-,iiuliiHi-iiiiiiiai;,'ii 
ill  tlif  Iliiliaii  Wi1ii<-riir»  Ihrr 
K'llifHf-'i  Imlian  f'oM/MtifN).  ail- 
vaiii-nl  Willi  Iiis  niiol.-  aniiv 
fnmi  liUijHiip 111  ItiK-Iii-  ill-  [l.>iit. 
nl  till-  li>'u<l  i>f  iIk'  MiimiK-.' 
Haiii.K  .ir<<.nliMK  to  •■>  iihn.  ..f 
■MNivli  i.iviwiml  l.v  lii.  y.muK 
iii<)>-ilr-i'iiiii]i.  Lipiiii'iiHtii  Will, 
iaiii   ii'tirv   li:.r]'l-.<>ii.       11.-   ii:i.l 


I'olii-y 


>iilli-lb 


roiici-iil.-il  l'<ii-,  111 

l.-f.ii.i-  of  tlii^  fin-lni.krH  .iM.l  full  l.ji.li.  Tlirv  «inr  on  tin-  Wni.-iit  ..f.i  vjsi 
tli<^  ii.-i^'li1><.nii<;  IilI^uin.  TI«'  |imiri>>.  at  a  iti'im- «(hnI.  in  whii-ll  a  liiriiii<1<>  iiuil 
~  inking  ilii'  lltif  liiii'liiii,  I  |iii<Htriili-il  many  tn-iti,  iiiakiii-c  tin-  iinivriiirlilK 
mill]  nii-ii  vti'y  ililllriill,  iDiil  foi'Miiii];  aii 
I'l-llciil  t'livci'  Tdt  till-  fiH-,  Willi  wen-  i-oiiiimih^I 


il"..,  I  T'1-.'Kti 


til  fi'Hrfiil  i-iiPrcr.  ami  inailt-  tlirin 

H'ltrilixliFi-rtMiiiiiii.lM-lim.likfa 

liti:iiL-<l(liM.'rruri.'uvur.  lu  tin v  hour  iIih 
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victory  was  complete.  The  fugitives  left  forty  of  ,  \ven»  presently  in  fluiiicH.  The  coiirageons  towua- 
their  iinmlier  dead  in  the  pathway  of  their  tliglit.  |  people  defeated  Mowatt's  attempt  to  laud. 
By  the  side  of  each  dea«l  hody  lay  a  musket  and  !  paimouth,  Tkkaty  at.  The  Penobscot  and 
bayonet  fnmi  British  armories.  Wayne  lost  m  ■  Nt^-Hagewock  Indians  sent  delegat^^s  to  a  con- 
killed  and  woiindetl  one  hundred  and  thirty- 1  ^.^.^^.„^.^  ^^^  ,5^,^^^,^  (j„„,,5j:j,  1749),  and  there  pn>- 
tliree  men  ;  the  loss  of  his  foes  was  not  aseer-  ^,^^,^|  ^^,  ^,^..^^  j.,j.  j^.,^^.^,  .^,,^1  tViendship  with  the 
tained.  On  the  battle-ground,  at  the  foot  of  the  i  j^ew-Englandei-s.  A  treaty  was  soon  afterwards 
Manmee  Kapids,  is  a  liuiestone  rock,  on  which  ^^^,^^^^,  .^^  Falnnmth,  N.  H.,  between  them  and  the 
are  numerous  carvings  of  birds'  leet.  It  is  a  ;  v,^  Kramis  Indians,  bv  which  peace  was  estal»- 
st4>iie  up«>n  which  Me-sa-sa,  or  Turkey  -  foot,  a  jj^j^^.^,  ^^  .^  conference  held  at  St.  George's,  in 
renowned  rhief,  leaped  when  he  saw  his  line  ot  y^^^.,^  Count v,  Me.  (Sept  20,  1753),  the  treaty  at 
dusky  waiTiors  giving  way,  aii<l  by  voice  ami  ptti„,„„th  ^as  ratiiied  by  more  than  thirty  «»f 
gesture  endeavored  to  make  them  stand  lirm.  ^,^y  l»t.,iobscot  chiefs;  but  the  next  vear,  when 
He  fell,  inerced  by  a  musket-ball,  and  <lied  by  ^  i,^,gtiiitie«  between  France  and  England  began 
the  side  of  the  rock.  Membt^rs  of  his  tribe  carvetl  ,  j^^,^^^^  ^j^^.^^^  ejistern  Iiwlians  showed  signs  of  en- 
turkeys^  feet  upon  the  stone  in  ccunmeinoraMon  ,,,jj^,  ^^  ^j,^  English.  With  live  hundred  men, 
of  him,  and  for  many  years  men,  women,  and  iiieGovornor  of  Massachusetts,  accompanied  by 
children,  passing  there,  would  linger  at  the  (_i„io„j»i  Mascareiie,  a  commissioner  from  Nova 
stone,  place  drie^l  beef,  i)arched  corn,  and  pease,  g^otia,  Major-genei-al  Winslow,  commander  of 
i>r  s«Mne  cheap  trinket  upon  it,  an<l,  calling  upon  ^^^^  ^^^^.^.^^^  ^„^  ^^^^^^^  permins  of  rank,  embarked 
the  name  of  Me-sa-sa,  weep  piteoiisly.  The  carv- 1  ^^^  ^^^^Xin\  to  hold  another  conference  with  these 
iiigs  iierpetiiate  the  English  name  of  the  chief.      j„,|i,„,^  .^t  raliuouth.    There,  at  the  last  of  June 

Falling  Waters,  Skiiimisii  xkak.  Einbar-  (1754),  former  treaties  were  ratiiied. 
nissing  telegraphic  «le.spatches  were  received  by  Family  Compact.  On  Aug.  15,  1761,  Choi- 
GeiierjilPattei-son  near  Harper's  Ferry  (s<'e  AVrtc-  ^nil,  the  able  French  minister,  brought  about, 
uatioH  of  Harpi¥8  Ferry)  late  in  June.  He  was  i)y  treaty,  a  tiriii  alliance  between  France  ami 
eager  U)  advance,  though  Johnston  had  a  greatly  Spain — a  family  C(»mpact  that  eventually  proved 
8iil>erior  f(»rce.  He  made  a  reconuoissauce  on  the  beiieiicial  to  the  English-American  colonies.  It 
1st  of  July,  and  <»n  the  2d,  with  the  permissitni  ^vas  designed  to  unite  all  the  branches  of  tin* 
of  Si'ott,  he  put  the  whole  army  across  the  river  House  of  Bourbon  as  a  connterptuse  to  the  mari- 
at  Wiliiamsport,  and  pushed  on  in  the  direction  time  ascendency  of  England.  It  was  agreed 
of  the  camp  of  the  insurgents.  Near  Falling  Wa-  that  at  the  conelusion  of  the  then  existing  war 
ters,  five  miles  fnmi  the  ford  they  Inwl  ci-ossed,  France  and  Spain,  in  the  whole  extent  of  their 
the  advanced  guard,  under  C(donel  John  J.  Ah-  dominions,  were  to  stand  as  one  State  towanls 
ercrombie,  which  had  arrived  at  four  o'clock  foreign  powers.  This  treaty  secured  to  the 
A.  M.,  fell  in  with  Johnston's  advance,  consisting  Amerieau  colonies,  in  advance,  the  aid  of  Charles 
of  tliiv©  thousand  live  hnndi-e<l  infantry,  witli  m.  of  Spain.  A  special  eonveiitiou  was  con- 
Pendleton's  battery  of  field-artillery,  and  a  large  eluded  the  same  day  betwi'en  France  ami  S]»ain, 
force  of  cavalry,  under  Cohmel  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  by  which  the  latter  agreed  t<Mleelare  war  against 
the  whole  commanded  by  the  leader  afterwards  ;  England  unless  peace  betwem  France  and  Eiig- 
kiiown  as '*Stonewair' Jackson.  Abercrombie,  land  nhould  be  concludeil  before  May,  17fi2. 
with  a  section  of  Perkins's  battery,  under  Lieu-  CIkmhcuI  covenanted  with  Sj»ain  that  Portugal 
tenant  Hudson,  supported  by  the  first  troop  of  Hhoiild  Ik"*  compelled,  and  Savoy,  Holland,  and 
Philadelphia  cavalry,  advanced  to  attack  the  ])«Miuiark  should  be  invited,  to  join  in  a  federa- 
foe  with  a  warm  fire  of  musketry.  A  severe  ;  tive  union  **for  the  common  advantage  of  all 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  McMulIen's  Philadel-  ma ri time  powers."  Pitt  proposed  t^j  declare  war 
phialnde]>endent  Rangers  participated.  In  less  against  Sf>ain,  but  was  outvoted,  and  resigned 
than  half  an  htmr,  when  Hinlson's  cannons  had    (Oct.  5, 17fil). 

Hilenced  those  of  the  insurgents,  and  Colonel  panning,  IXwii),  one  of  the  most  desperate 
George  H.  Thomas  was  coining  u]>  to  the  sup-  ^^^^^^  y^^^^,^^^  Carolina  Tories  during  the  war  for 
lH)rt  of  Abercrombie,  Jackson,  iK;rceiyiiig  his  independence,  was  born  in  Wake  County,  N.  C, 
l»eril,  fled,  and  was  hotly  pnrsiietl  for  about  live  '  ^^^^^^^^  j^-g.  ^,j^.^^  j^^  ^^^^,.^  ^^^.,,^5,^  j„  1^25.  He 
milea,  when,  the  insurgents  being  reinforced,  the  ^^.^^^  ^^  earpent<.r  bv  tratle,  and  lr<l  a  vagabond 
imreuit  ceased.  i  jj^.^,  Hometimes  trading  with  Indians.     Late  in 

Falznonth  (now  Portland)  BrnxF.n.  British  the  Revolution  he  j«»ined  the  T«»nes  for  the  pur- 
miisers  hovered  along  the  New  England  coast  pose  of  revenge  for  injuries  inflicted  upon  him. 
in  1775,  and  lande<l  men  occasionally  in  <[nest  of  |  Ho  gathered  a  small  band  of  <lesi»eradoes  like 
supplies.  They  were  sometimes  rudely  handled  j  himself,  and  laid  waste  whole  settlements  and 
by  the  people.  '  One  of  their  cruis(M*s,  command-  ■  committed  fearful  atrocities.     For  these  services 

he  ivceived  the  commission  of  lieutenant  fr«mi 
the  British  commamler  at  Wilmington  (Ci-aig, 
which  see).     So  encouraged,  he  captnivd  many 


e<l  by  Lieutenant  Mowatt,  was  sent  to  Falmouth, 
where  the  loading  of  a  royal  mast  ship  had  been 
obstructed,  and  Mowatt  himsidf  had  been  arrest- 
ed and  treated  somewhat  rudely  a  short  time  j  leading  Whigs,  and  hangeil  those  against  whom 
befoi-e.     On  the  refund  of  the  inhabitants   to   he  held  pers<mal  resentment.     At  one  time  h^ 


give  up  their  arms,  and  after  allowing  two  hours 
for  the  removal  of  the  women  and  children,  he 
bombarded  the  town,  and  five  hundred  houses 


cajitiired  a  whole  court  in  84»8si<m,  and  carrioil 
ort' judges,  lawyers,  clients,  otflcers,  and  some  of 
the  citizens.     Thi-ee  weeks  later  he  captured 
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Colonel  Alatnn  ami  tliirty  men  in  liia  on-ii 
honiM',  iiiul  Huoii  uflern'urdii,  iliiNliiiiK  iiiti>  Hilla- 
l>or«ii|{h,  liK  vniitiiivil  Onveniiir  Itiirkn  niid  liia 
fiiilc,  iiixl  M>iun  of  tbu  iiriiiriiinl  inlinbltntitA. 
Tbc  iiaiiiu  of  FiiiiiiiiiK  iHi-uinu  a  torror  to  tht! 
iiiiiiitry,  ihkI  liu  wim  oiiMuumI.  At  tlii'  cloiu'  of 
ihe  wiir  Ih;  th'<1  toNi-wHnniswirk,  nln-ri'  Ih'  Ini- 
i^aini>  a  nifiulMT  of  rlic  Li-)(Uliitiin-.  Aliiuit  ItOHi 
liu  miH  HUiitKUCi'il  lu  1x1  biiiij^cil  lor  1'U)il',  but  rns- 

Pannine:,  1;i>mini>.  LL.I).,  nn«  bc.ni  on  Utis 
hiaiiil,  N.  Y..  t»  I7:(r ;  ilir.l  hi  Loiitlon,  Vvh.  2^. 
18H.  lit'  snulii;.t.'.l  at.  Y.iln  Ciillrsii  ill  1757, 
HHil  scllli-il  !is  11  binycr  in  Hills1i(iroiiKli,  X.  I.'., 
nlivll'  bu  bi-vuiiiv  {lopuliir,  iiiiil  wua  luiiiii'  uiilutii-l 


of  Ornnfiu  fonnly  (ntt!)  uliil  fliTk  of  the 
premo  Coiirl  (ITik'>).  llf  wjih  iilwi  ii  iiicmlioi'  ol  ' 
tbi-  l.ii')(iHliiriin-,  anil  niiiiTinl  tliii  <laiit:bli'r  nf 
(lUvi'Tiiur  Tryoii.  IIi^  U'l-iiiiiii  ra|iii('i()iiH,  anil  l>y 
biN  •■xorl>ilniil  l<'t:iil  (eiv  )iiii<I<>  liiiiiwlf  vi-n*  i<b- 
ii<)xioiisl<.Ihi-|>'-"til<--  T<i<'ii'liHtml«-...<iii<'r.-:i«'.l 
by  bis  ,;„-rff-l\c  .■-N.Ttioiis  ill  mi|.i,n-»sii,K  thr 
Ko|;iiliitMriiii)v,.rii..ii(.    {ti,..:  I!r;«l„l'-i:.)    llr  tl.'<l 

toN.«  V..ik  «irbi;ov.-i- Try.ii.  to  ;iv.mi  lli.^ 

coiiH-qUviiir's  -if  i.<.|.iil:ii-  iuiliuimlioii.      llv  «iis 

1774.      Ill  ITTIi  li.'  ruiMM)  iiml  Iiil  a  Ioitv  I';iII<'.1  ! 

tbr  Iti^voliiti.iii  111'  «rtit  ?»Nnvii  Sr.>Ii;i.nli,'ir 
}n:  iHraiiK-  ii  <'<iUM>'ill«r  uikI  Ji<'tilriii.>it-;:nv<-nirn' 
bi  S.-|ii..|,ilM.r.  ITrti.  :iiia  U- i:-il  to   I'-d.-.  br 

WilS   (i..v.TIIMl-  ..f  I'lilic-,.   KlhViUir;-    Islilll.l.       |[.> 

nuw  to  tbiTiiiik  .ilKi'ii'T"!  ill  tin'  Hiiii.ib  :iiiiiv 
ill   IHIM.      mmiiiii;  U'iis  :iii  iibli-  .iiiH.tl.  am)  iil- 

lilii'l.  111!  wiiH  yivutly  iiilliiviivira  by  bis  fiilbtT- 
bl-bin. 

Fare^vell  Address  of  'Vraehingtoii.     It  n  ns 
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bnil  written  out  bis  lulilnns,  be  gnbrnittiMl  it  to 
lluiiiilton.  Jay,  ftiiil  Mailiiuin  for  tbeir  critiriaiii 
aiul  Hiigpuitioiiii.  TbiH  VBH  done.  Ser«nl  KUg- 
KPKt  luiitt  were  mndo  uiidu  few  verbal  u1t<>n>ti>iti& 
Utin-illing  t«  innr  tbe  dniiigbt  nbieli  Wasbbig- 
tiin  Inid  Hiiliinittud  to  tbeni,  Ilamiliun  uiailf  a 
i'u|iy, iiitiiKliiciiiR  a  few  gialta  and  iitukin);  few- 
I'r  priiiiiii).'H.  unci  n'tiiriieil  it  to  tbe  PresiiWiit. 
Tlii^  lutttrHiloiitfd  liiiH>t  ul'dMlill]U;i-Mtii>liH,aud, 
iiiiikiiigikfiiirRc>)iy  in  biHiiwii  baiiilnritltifi.iiful 
it  tu  tb«  priuti-r  (C.  <;liiyiirH>le,  of  Pbibidi!l]>biii). 
wbo  piibliiiliud  II  dikily  ]i<i|icr,  ami  in  thnt  it  WiiN 
tii'st  printed.  Tin-  tiiiKiiml  HA.  of  lbi>  mblrrM 
wiia  III  tbi-  ]>ni9R4«iiion  of  rUo  late  UolH-rt  Len- 
nox, »f  New  York,  It  van  u)mo  luililinbrd  on  a 
lianilHonu-ly  ]>riiito<l  broadiiiib',  with  a  luinrait 
[if  \V»Hliin):ti>ii  Ht  till'  bfud,  drawn  by  Jonrpb 
Wri);ht,  unit  vncraveil  by  David  Edwin. 

Faimington  (Miss.).  Skikmisii  at.  Wliilc 
tbu  Xiitioniil  lToi>|>H  went  {irvHiiiit;  on  CoMtiih 
(nee  forinth,  EraemiiioH  »/>,  (ivuerul  rnjic  wtit 
Gi'iirrals  I'uine  and  I'uhuiT  tuwanbi  tb<^  biiiiilvt 
of  Funiiington,  tivf  niiint  froiu  Coriulb,  thoii  iie- 
I'liliiud  by  MisiMiiiri  triMipM,  iiiider  Slannadiikc. 
ubiiiit  4rillll  in  tiuniber.  I'lu-y  w«iv  iit  (bo  wihhIh 
iirniind  a  little  lot;  nu-elin)t-bniiM.'.  Tin-  Nii- 
tii>iiii)>iat.t!i<:knlMunuiulnki'(May23,l>^i^),aiid, 
iifti^r  a  Hliiirp  ckirniinb.  Mnnnuilnkt-  llt-d  tu  ibe 

liiii<H  ut  C'orintli,  leiivinj:  of  bin  comniiind  al t 

tliinv n  !^biiii  and  oiiKbrnidnil  woiiii<litl.iilMi 

lii.s  i'iini|>wilb  iili  bis  sii|i].liex,uiid  t»<>  hniidn^ 
priMiiKTH.  Tb>'  Xutiuiiul  lusa  vne  t«t>  killi-d  uud 
t-lovMi  woiimb'd. 

Faima.  Tb>'  number  of  nrrpH  iiieliidrd  in  ar- 
tinilly  Niirveyril  fiinuH  in  the  I'liitMl  ^t:il(<»  in 
Ir^ll  wiiH  iieiii'ly  4IH.IKKt,0l)ll.  Of  tbi*  uniniiiit 
iilioiil  Ii-H.IHKJ.Im'n)  hcivm  wen-  iiiiini|ir(>v>-i1.  Tbe 
iiv>'rii;ri-  sizi'  llf  Ib.^  I'uniis  w:ih  15:1  ji.-n-s.  Tbp 
totiil    Viiliie  of  tbi'W^    himis 


iiH  ?ll.aEU« 
•Ik.  ilirliidit 
1    livu    M.H'l 


■nltm 


iiiiir 


1  iiriMlin'ts  to  *l.i  1*^,51  MUM 


-.iiiul 


!■    Ill 


"IIS nl<" 


((.■fori 


|S..,,(,  17)  II  r.ir.'«rll  iid.li 

w:i.  1.11  ..anM.,l  ;ii.|„.,-,l  to  lli.i.i  t..  ,.r.-s...  ve  til. 
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Civil  Wur.  Tbe  lotul  iimonnt  of 
Willi's  ]iiiid  in  one  yenr  in  IbiHjiTudtictiun  wan  a 
lilllenioiv  tliiinSlllMMW.KIXI. 

Fairaewt  I'-vviii  Cii_\s('iiK,  wan  iKini  iie;ir 
KiiMxvillr.  ■IViiii..  Jiilv  5.  Iflil  ;  di.-d  ui  Port* 
iiioiKli,  X.  II..  Auk- 14.  l'-7tJ.  IliHlullier,(;f..f^'f 
l''iimit;iit.  wii^  a.  mitive  of  Miiii>mi;  riiitie  to 
Aim-iieii  ill  I77(i;  eiil.;K-d  tlie  Coiitini-utiil  Aniiy; 
iviis  11  liii(;1.r.  it  i^  nniiiiuwd, at  tbe  a«c  of  *'V. 
entiiu  y.HiR.  in  tlie  baltlu  <if  tbe  i'i>w|ielW 
(  wWwh  we),  where  he  Kiived  tin-  life  of  Culniwl 
\V.  A.Wiishiiit'toii;  uliiiiniHl  the  nink  of  nu^ur: 
«>tlled  in  Teiin.i<«eu;  ttiid  wiin  mauler  in  tb« 
irniteil  Slates  Niivy,mTviiig  under  rattvrvon  lu 
tbe  defetiee  of  New  OrleaiiH.  (»«•  lUtrgm.  Ijilr.) 
[>uvid  eiiliTiil  tlie  niivy  ua  nii(li-hi]iiiiaii  wlirii 
between  nine  ami  ten  yearH  of  af:e.  tirpil  t>erviii|; 
iimlir  I'liiter.iiiid  waH  nilb  bhii  in  ibe  It'tribte 
li-hl  III  ViiltHii-aiHO.  He  wiih  ntlM'd  to  e«iiiniaiiil. 
11  ill  ir'll.  liiiviiiK  MTvnl  failbfully  ni>  lo  lliat 
tiiLii:.     Still  perswveriiig  in  duty,  li«  wui  placvd 
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(n  very  Kspoiiitiliie  pmitinnA  nfloat  anA  asliore, 
»iii)  when  tlitf  Civil  War  bruka  out  he  wan  in 
cnnimand  of  ttio  Uroakign,  ntuam  iilouii-vf- war. 
IIh  t'linimaiiilvil  tlie  uuvut  extM-ditiuii  aHaiunt 
Xfw  Orli-utiH  in  the  Hjifiiig  uf  \f«Si,  liavi[i){  (lie 
Umi/ord  aa  liiH  Hng-aliip.      ilc  or),'aiiizcd  tlie 


nVHttni  Gulf  IlliHkailini;  Kiiiiuilron  mi  Lis  ar- 
rival in  the  Giilf»fM>:xic<>,  mill  bvbiil.lu<-Ba  and 
Hkill,  nitii  atlmirablit  axKiHtantH.  Iih  went  U]>  to 
Ki-w  Orlcaiut  trininitliatitly.  (Sm  Sew  Oflmim, 
Viiplmt  of.)  IIh  i)[K-rali-i1  wjtii  grvnl  vij^iir  on 
thv  Miwiiu'iiipi  Kiver,  aflcrwaTilei,  iH^twern  Nc-w 
Orlcaiii)  un<l  Vii-kxliiir;,';  ami  on  July  IG,  1HG3, 
be  waa  placMl  linit  nn  t)ie  liHt  of  prnpiiivd  ail- 
inirolH.  Ill  1>^>3  liv  cii-ii|H-R)t<!il  in  tliv  capture 
of  Port  Hiiilwiii,  auil  in  AnjriiHt,  IriM,  ilrfcated 
the  Coiifeil(4nte  fnrreH  in  Molille  Ilay.  Hia  t-x- 
ploita  in  the  (iiilf  reffiim  gave  liini  ixniit  fame, 
and  in  Di'eenitipr,  IHM,  he  ret'cived  the  thanks 
of  CnnKtTHH,  anil  t)io  rank  iif  vice-uilniiTnl  wim 
rrmted  exprciwly  on  liiri  iicciiunr.  In  Jniy,  It'dli, 
he  wnx  made  ailminil.  tic  viKitcil  Kiin>iii',  AKi», 
and  Afi'ica  in  tliu  HteaniHhip  tyiiMklin,  in  it^- 
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Fast  and  FesUvsl  In  Virginia.  Ai-tx  were 
iwuwd  l).v  file  VirKiiiiii  Aiw-inbl.v  in  KKW  miik- 
inj;  the  :Mltli  iif  JauiiuTy — ihu  day  oflhe  In-lifiul- 
ii))^  i>f  Chnrh*  I.— a  yearly  fiwr ;  iiiiil  tliu  SSMh 
uf  May  — the  birthday  and  aiiniver^ary  iif  the 
reHtoralion  ti>  the  thruiic  uf  Gtijjlaiid  iif  C'hurleti 
II.— a  holiday. 

Fast-day  In  tlw  Southern  ConfedeiBCy 
(li*61).  On  May  21,  l-^.l.  Ilie  ('..nf.-d.-n.re  Ci.ii. 
KTciH  anihoriiu'd  rrfHiilciil  Dnvix  to  iiriK'luiiu  a 
fadlnlay,  which  be  did  iin  Ibe  'iotb,  iipimintinfr 
June  13.  In  that  priH-biriiationbe  Hsiil.''  Know- 
ing that  nono  lint  a  jiift  and  riKbifinm  (-an«o 
■■an  gain  tlio  divino  favor,  vtv  would  inii>liirei 
the  Ixird  of  Iloats  to  Kiiide  and  dintt  our  imliey ! 
iu  the  pathH  of  rifilit,  duty,  jiiMtii-e,  mid  iiierey ; 
tu  nnite  ont  IieartH  and  our  efi'orln  fur  tb«  dc- 
fenro  of  onr  ileareHt  rit;)itH ;  to  titrenKlhi'ii  our 
weuknt^  crown  our  rantu:  with  Hiiceeioi,  and: 
rnalde  ii«  to  sceuro  a  upei-dy,  jimt,  and  honora- 1 
hie  peace." 

FMt-dB7  In  VlrgliiU  (1TT4).     The  iubabi-' 
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tanta  of  the  Old  Dominion  were  profoundly 
moved  by  tbe  IloKton  Port  Hill  (wiiirli  sen),  aud 
its  HouHe  of  Itiiri;eH>H-H,  on  May  ii,  ITT4,  on  mo- 
tion of  Kobert  Carter  Kicholati,  wlupted  a  nwo- 
Itition  Teconiuieudiii)t  to  the  people  of  the  colony 
that  the  day  ou  wliich  the  Port  Bill  wait  tu  go 
into  operation  Hlionid  he  a  "day  of  fiwling  and 
prayer,  devoutly  to  implore  llie  divine  interpu- 
eiliou  for  avt^rting  Ibe  divadfiil  ealaniity  which 
tbreateiu.'d  deHtmution  to  their  civil  righta  and 
the  evils  of  civil  war;  and  to  give  to  tiie  Amer- 
ican j)eoii]e  une  htiart  and  one  mind  Hrmly  to 
oi>i>oHe,  by  all  Jimt  and  proper  means,  every  in- 
jury to  Ameriraii  rigbtH."  (ieurge  Maxon  (which 
we)  Kent  wonl  for  bis  wliole  hoiiM-liold  to  keep 
the  day  strictly,  and  to  attend  church  olad  iu 
mourning. 

lather  of  hiaConnby.  An  endearing  nunr 
given  t4i  Wiiithington  by  bix  conntrymen  early 
in  the  bintory  of  tbe  Kvpiiblio,  and  still  nscil 
all'eelii>nat('ly  by  tlteni.  This  name  was  firat 
given  to  Cicero  by  tlio  Roman  Setmie  liccatrae 
of  bis  tt'iil  aTid  eoiirage  in  exposing  the  cunsiiir- 
acy  uf  Catiline.  It  wa«  at^erwanlH  given  tA 
several  nf  tbe  IComaii  Cteflant.  The  authorities 
of  Florenrn  couferreil  the  name  title  ii{K>n  tbe 
powerful  and  influential  Cohrio  de'  Mcdiui,  and 
it  is  inscribed  upon  his  tomb. 

Father  of  Watera.  A  po|iular  title  of  tbe 
MiHsiM<i]>pi  liiver,  an  Indian  niinie  nbirh  signi- 
fies "great  water."  This  HigniKruut  title  wan 
given  bueaiiMi  of  tbe  great  length  (tlireo  thou- 
aandoue  hnndreil  and  sixty  miles)  and  vulnnie  of 
r,  it  reeeiving  as  tributaries  eight  large 
bi-HiduH  butidi'eds  of  smaller  mien,  tliat 
drain  an  inimeiiiH)  bnnin,  iiiinpriHing  more  Iban 
u:  million  two  biiinlrcd  thoiuuind  wiuaru  mil«M. 
Faj,  JitNA«,  was  born  at  Ilanlwiek,  Mass., 
Jan.  17,  ITJ7 ;  dieil  at  Bi-nniiigtou.  VI.,  March  6, 
I6IK  He  rvocived  a  good  Eiiglii>li  eilueation, 
nnd  wwiwilh  a  UaiMaciiUHetIs  regiment  at  Fort 
I^dwiird  in  IT.'il).  Hu  willed  at  Bi-niiingtoii  iu 
:l  U-eanie  proniiiumt  in  Ibo  dispiiteH  bc- 
[■w  York  and  the  New  llanipsbire  Grants 
(which  set').  He  was  (he  agent  of  the"  Grants" 
sent  tu  Ii'ew  York  in  ITTii  to  inform  Governor 
Tryoii  uf  tbe  grounds  uf  tbeir  coinjilaint.  Mr. 
"ay  was  cli>rk  to  tbe  convention  (Vi7i)  that  re- 
ived to  defend  Elhan  Allen  and  otlier  leaders 
who  were  outlawed  by  tlie  Xew  Yurk  AsHembly, 
by  foree  if  nccesMtry.  Ili'ing  a  physieian,  be 
was  made  siirgiini  of  the  cxiiedilion  against  Ti- 
eonderogn  in  May,  1T7I>,  and  wan  afterwards  in 
Colonel  n-nnter's  regiment,  lie  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  in  L7T7  that  declared  tbe 
iiidepen<lenee  of  Vennont,  and  was  tbe  author 
of  tlivdi-elaralion  then  adopted,  and  of  Ibe  euni- 
mnnicatiou  aiinoaneing  the  fact  to  CungnwM. 
Dr.  Fay  was  m-en-tary  of  tbe  ronvention  that 
formeil  tlie  new  Htale  iMnistitntion  In  1777,  and 
one  of  tlio  Council  of  Safety  that  Hmt  adminis- 
tered iIh!  govvnnneiit.  In  I7''!t  lie  was  Judge  of 
tlie  Snpreme  Court  of  the  state;  agi>nt  of  tbe 
state  to  CongreHH  at  OilTerent  times;  nnd,  in 
conjunction  witti  Kibnn  Allen,  be  publiHlied  an 
account  of  tbe  Kvw  York  and  New  Ilani|K<biii' 
controversy. 
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was  reHpectt^d ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  rights  of  his  freemen  aUowed,  ivith- 
oiit  regard  to  their  religion,  by  the  colony  which 
had  banished  hiui. 

Bzmouth  (Edward  Pel  lew),  Viscount,  Eng- 
lish adniinil,  was  born  at  Dover,  England,  April 
19, 1757 ;  died  at  Teign  mouth,  Jan.  23, 1K».  He 
(>utered  the  navy  at  the  nge  of  thirteen  years, 
first  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  on 
Lake  Champlnin  in  1776,  and  rendered  great 
ussistauee  to  Hurgoyne  in  his  invasion  of  New 
York.  He  Ixfcame  a  post-captain  in  1782.  For 
the  first  capture  of  a  vt*ss«;l  of  tlie  French  navy 
(1792)  in  the  war  with  France,  Pcllew  was 
knighted  and  employed  in  blockading  the 
Fntncli  coast.  For  bravery  in  saving  tlie  peo- 
ple of  a  wrecked  ship  at  Plymouth  in  1796  he 
was  made  a  baronet.  Pellew  was  in  Parlia- 
ment in  1802,  but  in  1804  was  again  in  the  na- 
val service ;  wns  pn>moted  to  rear-admiral,  and 
made  ccmnnander- in -chief  in  the  Kiuit  Indies, 
when  be  anniliilated  the  Dntcli  naval  force 
then*.  He  was  creatc<l  Daron  Kxmonth  in  1814, 
made  a  full  Admiral  of  the  Hiiie,  and  allowed  a 
l>ension  of  $10,000  a  year.  With  a  tlect  of  nine- 
te<;n  ships,  be  brought  the  \U*y  of  Algiers  to 
terms  in  1816,  and  liberated  about  twelve  hun- 
dred pris<iners. 

Ezpeditioh  against  Acadia  ( 1755  ).  Gov- 
ernur  Shirley,  of  MassacbuM'ttK,  and  Governor 
LannMice,  of  Nova  Scotia,  bad  arranged  an  ex- 
pedition, in  tin*  campaign  of  1755  (see  FYcnch 
and  Indian  HVir),  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the 
latter  province.  There  was  much  enthuHiasm 
i^xcited  in  New  England  in  favor  of  this  expe- 
dition, for  then;  was  still  a  dn*ad  of  forays  <m 
the  frontiers  by  the  French  aiul  Indians  in  the 
East.  Three  thoUKaiid  men,  under  (jeneral  John 
Winslow,  s:iile<l  from  Boston  (May2<0«and  land- 
ed at  the  hea<l  of  the  Hay  t»f  Fnndy.  There 
they  Were  joined  by  Colonel  Mon<'kton  with 
tbn>e  hundred  Ibitisb  regulars  from  a  neigh- 
boring garrison,  ami  that  otiicer,  having  oOicial 
precedence  of  Winslow,  t<M)k  connnand.  They 
captured  the  forlH  there  in  posw^ssion  of  the 
French  (in  .Inne),  and  placed  the  whoh*  c<inntry 
under  martial  rule.  Then  the  Knglisli  proeei>d- 
ed  to  4'onnnit  a  most  flagrant  crime  in  driving 
the  French  inhahitantH  out  of  th(>ir  country, 
diHperHing  them,  without  rcHourccM,  among  the 
English  coloni(*H,  and  contis<rating  all  their  prop- 
erty, which  they  did  not  allow  them  to  take 
away.     (See  .ivadhniH^  KrpuhUm  of  tlit\) 

Expedition  againat  Florida  (1778).  Tory 
refugees  from  (Jeorgia  ac(]uire<l  ccMiHiderable  in- 
fluence over  the  (/reek  IiMlians,  and  from  east 
Florida,  especially  from  St.  Augustine,  nnide 
pnMlatory  excursions  among  their  former  neigh- 
lH»rH.  (ieneral  Kohert  Howe,  then  eonnnand- 
ingthe  Southern  Department,  was  onl«T<'<l  fnun 
('harleston  to  Savannah  to  ju-otect  the  (Jeor- 
giauH  and  atta<>k  St.  AngnHtine.  A  c4UiHid<Ta- 
ble  bodyoftroopH  led  by  H<nve,  nn<l  accompa- 
nied by  General  Iloustonn,  f>f  <ieorgia,  {KMU'tnit- 
ed  as  far  as  the  St.  Mary's  Kiv«»r,  when*  sick- 
ness, loss  of  dranght-hors4*s,  and  diHputes  about 
command  chccke<l  the  exiK'dition  and  caused  it 


to  be  abandoned.    The  refugees  in  Florida  re- 
taliated by  an  invasion  in  their  tarn. 

Bxpeditfton  down  tha  St.  Lawreooe  (1813). 
General  Annstrong,  Secretary  of  War,  planned 
another  invasion  of  Canada  in  the  autumn  of 
1813.  There  had  been  a  change  in  the  military 
command  on  the  northern  frontier.  For  some 
time  the  infirmities  of  (;euera)  Dearborn,  the 
commander-in-chief,  had  diitqualified  him  for 
active  service,  and  in  June  (1H13)  he  was  super- 
seded by  General  James  Wilkinson,  who,  like 
Dearborn,  had  been  an  active  young  oflScer  in 
the  Revolution.  L«>aving  Flournoy  in  command 
at  New  Orleans,  Wilkinson  hastened  to  Wash- 
ington city,  when  Armstrong  assured  him  he 
would  find  fifteen  thousand  ti-oops  at  his  com- 
mand on  the  bonlers  of  Lake  Ontario.  Ob 
reaching  Sackett^s  Harbor  (Aug.  *20),  he  fonnd 
one  third  of  the  tnMips  sick,  no  means  for  trans- 
portation, oflicers  few  in  numWr,  and  lioth  of- 
ficers and  men  raw  and  undisci]dined.  After 
some  movements  on  the  lake,  Wilkinson  found 
liimHclf  at  Sackett*s  Harbor  in  Oet«dier,  sick 
with  lake-fever.  Armstrong  was  there  to  takf 
personal  charge  of  preparations  for  an  attack 
upon  Kingst<m  or  Montr<*al.  Knowing  the  per- 
sonal enmity  between  Wilkinson  and  W*^ade 
Hampton,  Armstrong,  accompanicMl  by  the  ad- 
jutant-general, had  eHtabliHhed  the  beadqnar* 
ters  of  the  War  Department  at  Sackett*s  Har- 
bor to  promote  harmony  lN>tween  these  two  old 
oflicers,  and  to  add  efliciency  to  the  imiJect^Ml 
movements.  Wilkinson,  not  liking  this  inter- 
ference of  AnuHtnmg,  wishiNl  to  resign ;  but  the 
latt4.>r  would  not  consent,  for  he  had  no  other 
officer  of  exiH^rience  to  take  bis  place.  After 
much  discuMHion,  it  was  determined  to  puns 
Kingston  and  nuike  a  descent  u]ton  Mtmtreal. 
For  weeks  the  bustle  of  ))reparati(m  wa«  great. 
and  many  ann<*d  boats  and  trans])ortH  had  lNM*n 
built  at  the  Harbor.  On  Oct.  17  oiilers  were 
given  for  the  enibarkati<ui  <»f  the  trcNipH  at 
Sackett's  Harlxir,  and  <teneral  Hampton,  then 
halting  on  the  banks  of  the  Chateangay  Kiver. 
was  onlt>red  to  movo  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the 
nnuith  of  that  stn*am.  The  troo|»H  at  the  Har- 
bor wen>  packed  in  scows,  bateaux,  Durbani 
boats,  and  ccmimon  lake  sail-boats,  at  the  lN*gin- 
ning  of  a  dark  night,  with  an  impending  storm 
hovering  over  the  lake.  IWore  nnirning  there 
was  a  furious  gale,  with  rain  and  nleet,  and  the 
boats  were  scattt^rtMl  in  everj*  direction.  The 
shores  of  the  little  islands  in  that  region  wen* 
strewn  with  wrecks,  and  fifteen  large  boats  were 
totally  lost.  On  the  '2f>th  a  large  nunil>er  of  the 
troo]»s  and  saved  boats  arrived  at  Grenadier 
Island,  near  the  entrance  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 
There  they  wen*  finally  all  gathered.  The  dam- 
age and  loss  of  st<»res,  etc.,  waH  immense.  The 
troops  reniain«*d  encamiM'd  until  Nov.  1.  The 
snow  ha<l  fallen  to  the  depth  of  ten  inrhes. 
Delay  wouhl  be  dangerous,  and  on  Oct.  9  Gen- 
eral Hn)wn  and  his  division  pushe<t  forwanl,  in 
the  face  of  a  temiiest,  to  French  Creek,  at  the 
(pn'wnt)  village  of  Clayton,  on  the  St.  I.<aw- 
rence.  (■haninrey  at  the  same  time  made  an 
ineflectual  attempt  to  blockade  the  British  res- 
si'Ih  in  the  harbor  of  Kingston.     British  marine 
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iiooats  were  out  among  the  Thonsaiid  Islands. 
They  discovered  the  Americaus  at  French  Creek, 
where,  on  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  1,  there  was  a 
sharp  fight  hetween  the  troops  and   British 
schooners  and  gunboats  filled  with  infantry. 
The  remainder  of  the  troops,  with  Wilkinson, 
came  down  from  Grenadier  Island,  and  on  the 
clear  and  cold  morning  of  the  5th  the  whole 
flotilla,  comprising  three  hundred  bateaux,  pren 
ceded  by  gunboats,  filled  with  seven  thousand 
troops,  went  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  pursued  by 
British  troops  in  a  galley  and  gunboats,  through 
the  sinuous  channels  of  the  Thousand  Islands. 
The  same  evening  the  belligerents  bud  a  fight 
by  moonlight  in  Alexandria  Bay,  and  laud  troops 
from  Kingston  reached  Prescott,  opposite  Og- 
densburg,at  the  same  time.     Wilkinson  disem- 
barked his  army  just  above  Ogdensburg,  and 
marched  to  some  distance  below  to  avoid  the 
batteries  at  Prescott.     Brown,  meanwhile,  suc- 
cessfully took  the  flotilla  past  Prescott  on  the 
night  of  the  6th,  and  the  forces  were  reunited 
four  miles  below  Ogdensburg.     There  Wilkin- 
son was  informed  that  the  Canada  shores  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  were  lined  with  posts  of  musketry 
and  artillery  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  flotil- 
la.   To  meet  this  emergency.  Colonel  Alexander 
McComb  was  detached  with  twelve  hundred  of 
the  best  troops  of  the  army,  and  on  the  7th  land- 
ed on  the  Canada  shore.     He  was  followed  by 
Lieutenant  -  colonel  Forsyth  with  his  riflemen. 
On  the  8th  a  council  of  war  was  held,  and,  after 
receiving  a  report  from  Colonel  J.  G.  Swift,  the 
active  chief-engineer,  concerning  the  strength 
of  the  army,  the  question  "  Shall  the  army  pro- 
ceed with  all  possible  rapidity  to  the  attack  of 
Montreal  T'  was  considered,  and  was  answered 
in   the  affirmative.     General  Brown   at  once 
crossed  the  river  with  his  briga<1e.     Meanwhile 
a   large  reinforcement  had   come  down  fn»m 
Kingston  to  Prescott,  and  were  marching  rap- 
idly forward  to  meet  the  American  invaders.    A 
severe  engagement  ensued  at  Chrysler's  Field,  a 
few  miles  below  Williamsburg  (Nov.  11,  1813). 
The  flotilla  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Long 
Rsipids,  twenty  miles  below  Ogdensburg.     The 
Americans  were  beaten  in  the  fight  and  driven 
fnun  the  field  (see  Chrydei'^s  Field,  Battle  at\  and 
that  night  they  withdrew  to  the  boat«.     The 
following  morning  the  flotilla  passed  the  Long 
Rapids  safely.     General  Wilkinson  was  ill,  and 
word  came  from  Hampton  that  he  would  not 
form  a  junction  with  Wilkinson's  troops  at  St. 
Regis.     The  office i-s  were  unwilling  to  serve 
longer  under  the  incompetent  Wilkinson,  and  it 
was  determined,  at  a  council  of  war,  to  abandon 
the  ex])editiou  against  Montreal.     The  troops 
went  into  winter  quarters  at  French  Mills  (now 
Covington),  on  the  Salmon  River. 

XSzpecUtion  of  Captain  Willing.  Pi  ttsbu rgh 
was  made  the  headquarters  of  a  western  mt'Ii- 
tary  department,  and  with  it  communication 
had  been  opened  with  New  Orleans.  From  that 
city,  with  the  countenance,  if  not  the  aid,  of  the 
Spanish  governor,  Captain  Willing,  command- 
ing the  post  at  Pittsburgh,  had  obtained  a  sup- 
ply of  arms  and  ammunition.  While  in  the 
Southwest,  he  had  iuvited  the  English  settlers 


in  west  Florida  to  join  the  American  Union,  but 
without  success ;  and  when,  early  in  1778,  he  de- 
scended the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  for  another 
supply  of  arms  and  munitions,  obtaining  crews 
to  row  his  boats  back  to  Pittsburgh,  he  remained 
behind  with  his  followers,  seized  an  English  ves- 
sel on  the  river,  and,  proceeding  to  Baton  Rouge 
and  Natchez, burned  the  houses  and  abducted  the 
slaves  of  English  planters.  He  was  captured  by 
a  British  force  sent  from  Pensacola,  who  built 
forts  at  Maushac,  Baton  Rouge,  and  Natchez. 

Bzpedition  of  George  Rogers  Clarke  (1778). 
It  was  ascertained  in  the  spring  of  1778  that  the 
English  governor  of  Detroit  (Hamilton)  was  in- 
citing the  Western  Indians  to  make  war  on  the 
American  frontiers.  Under  the  authority  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  with  some  aid  from  it  in 
money  and  supplier,  George  Rogers  Clarke,  a 
pioneer,  enlisted  two  hundred  men  for  three 
months,  with  whom  he  embarked  at  Pittsburgh 
and  descended  to  the  sit«  of  Louisville,  where 
thirteen  families,  following  in  his  train,  seated 
themselvcrS  on  an  island  in  the  Ohio  (June,  1778). 
There  Clarke  was  joined  by  some  Keutuckians, 
and,  descending  the  river  some  distance  farther, 
hid  his  boats  and  marched  to  attack  Kaskaakia 
(now  in  Illinois),  one  of  the  old  French  settle- 
ments near  the  Mississippi.  The  expeilition- 
ists  were  nearly  starved  when  they  reached  the 
town.  Taken  entirely  by  surprise,  the  inhabi- 
.  tants  submitted  (July  4,  1778)  without  resist- 
ance. Cahokia  and  two  other  p<»sts  near  also 
submitted.  In  the  possession  of  the -comman- 
dant of  Kaskaskia  were  found  letters  directing 
him  to  stimulat-e  the  Indians  to  hostilities. 
Clarke  established  friendly  relations  with  the 
Spanish  commander  at  St.  Louis,  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  French  inhabitants  in  that  re- 
'  gion,  being  told  of  the  alliance  between  France 
'  and  the  United  States,  became  friendly  to  the 
'  Americans.  The  Kaskaskians,  and  also  those 
I  <»f  Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash,  took  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Virginia,  and  Clarke  built  a  fort 
at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  the  germ  of  Louisville. 
The  Virginia  Assembly  erected  the  conquered 
country,  embracing  all  the  territory  north  of 
the  Ohio  claimed  as  within  their  limits,  into 
the  country  of  lllinoiaj  and  ordered  five  hundred 
men  to  be  raised  for  its  defence. 

Expenditures  of  the  United  States  for  the 
War  for  Independence.  The  annual  expendi- 
tures of  the  United  States,  in  the  aggregate, 
for  the  war  hjwl  been  at  the  rate  of  8-20,00(),000 
in  specie.  The  estimates  for  1782  were  for 
$8,000,000.  Yet  so  tardy  were  the  several  states 
in  raising  sums  for  the  current  expenditures  of 
the  general  government,  that  in  the  lirst  five 
months  the  aggregate  amount  received  from 
them  was  less  than  $20,000,  or  less  than  the 
estimated  expense  for  a  single  day.  Of  this 
amount  not  a  dollar  had  been  received  from  the 
Eastern  or  the  Southern  States. 

EzpreBB  Business,  The,  originated  in  the 
United  States  about  the  year  1«:J7.  James  W. 
Hale,  yet  (1880)  living,  conducted  a  news-room 
in  the  old  Tontine  Cotfee-house,  at  the  corner 
of  Wall  and  Water  Streets,  New   York  city. 
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FelloTVBt  John,  wns  born  at  Pomfrct, Conn.,  in 
1733;  (liea  at  SlietHcId,  Mass.,  Aug.  1, 1808.  Hu 
was  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  (which  see)  ; 
was  a  member  of  the  MuHsachusottH  Provincial 
Congress  in  1775 ;  led  a  company  of  minnte-men 
to  Cambridge  after  tlie  skirmish  at  Lexington, 
and  was  made  brigadier  of  militia  in  June,  1776. 


lie  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  battles  of  Long 
Island,  White  Plains,  and  Bemis*s  Height-s,  and 
was  very  active  in  the  capture  of  Burgoync, Oc- 
tober, 1777.  General  Fellows  was  high  sheiitf 
of  Berkshire  County  after  the  w*ar. 

Fenelon  in  Canada.    Francois  Salignac  Fdn- 
elon^thu  famous  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  an- 
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tlior  of  The  Adventurer  of  Telemnehuf*,  while  yet 
.'III  inferior  in  onlei-H,  was  sent  to  Cana<lu  :i8  a 
iiiiHsidnary.  Tln're,  as  afterwards  in  France,  lie 
boldly  a<hnonislie<I  tlie  pnhlie  antlinrities  for 
their  sliorteoiiiin^s.  Frontena<'  (whieh  s«»e)  im- 
prisoned F<^nelon,  then  attaehed  to  the  Semi- 
nary of  St.  Snlpice,  on  a  eharjje  of  having 
preaehed  against  him.  After  having  hc^en  a 
niiHsionarv  in  Canada  t\v<»  years,  he  ri'tnrned 
to  Fnniee.  He  prohahly  ree«'ived  in  that  re- 
gion some  hints  for  Telemtwhntt. 

"FenianB"  in  the  United  States.  Xotw  ith- 
standing  the  unfriendliness  and  jmsitive  en- 
mity of  the  govcriuueut  of  Great  Britain  to  the 


'  Tnitcd  States  dnring  the  Civil  War,  tbe  lat- 
ter was  ever  faithful  U*  itJ*  treaty  HtipnlatioiiiL 
When,  in  the  spring  of  1866,  a  iinlifary  orgnni- 
zation  of  Irish  re»ideut8  in  the  United  State*. 

'  known  as  *^The  Feuian  Bn>therbo<Ml,^aaBociated 
for  the  avowed  i»iu>pi)He  of  freeing  Ireland  from 
British  <loinination,  made  a  movement  (May  and 
June)  fi)r  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  neigh- 
boring British  province  of  Canada,  the  United 
States  gi)vernment,  instead  of  investing  tbcoi 
with  '*  Indligerent  rights,''  tme   to  it«  pledget 

!  coneerning  neutnility  laws,  interfered,  and  Mp- 

'  pressed  the  warlike  movement. 

Fenwiok,  Oeobob,  proprietor  of  a  pait  flf 
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Connecticnt,  died  in  England  in  1657.  He  came 
to  America  in  1696  to  take  charge  of  the  infant 
eoh>ny  of  Saybn>ok  (which  Hce).  He  returned 
to  England,  and  came  back  in  1639,  and  from 
that  time  governed  Sayhrook  till  December, 
1644,  when  its  jurisdiction  and  territory  were 
iM>ld  to  the  Connecticut  colony  at  Hartford. 
Fenwick  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  who 
tried  and  condemned  CharlcH  I. 

Fen'wick,  John,  a  Friend  or  Qnaker,  was  a 
founder  of  the  colony  of  West  Jersey.  He  was 
lN>ni  in  England  in  1618;  died  in  1683,  after 
lie  hail  conveyed  his  claim  to  West  Jersey  to 
William  Penn.  (See  New  Jersey  Colony.)  Fen- 
wick emigrate<l  to  West  Jereey  in  1675,  and  set- 
tled at  Salem.  His  claim  was  resisted  by  Gov- 
ernor Audros  of  New  York,  and  he  was  arrest- 
ed and  cast  into  jail,  where  he  remained  about 
two  years.     He  lost  his  estate  and  died  poor. 

Ferguson,  Elizabeth  Gr.emr,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Gneme,  of  Gr»^me  Park,  near  Philadelphia, 
liecame  famous  during  the  Revolution  by  a  fu- 
tile mission  which  she  good-naturedly  under- 
took. She  was  a  cultivated  woman,  and  en- 
joyeil  the  personal  friendship  of  many  eminent 
]»ersons.  Her  husband  was  in  the  British  army, 
yet  she  possessed  the  esteem  and  couHdence  of 
lioth  W^higs  and  Tories.  Johnstone,  one  of  the 
Peace  Commissioners  sent  over  here  in  1778,  find- 
ing they  could  do  nothing  with  the  Congress, 
employed  Mrs.  Ferguson  to  sound  General  Joseph 
Keed  as  to  his  disposition  to  aid  the  imi>erial 
goveninient  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation 
between  it  and  the  revolted  colonies.  She  was 
patriotic  and  judicious.  Johnstone  instructed 
her  as  to  what  she  should  say  to  Reed,  and  she 
performed  the  errand  without  losing  the  esteem 
of  any  one.  (See  Peace  ComnmHwners.)  Her  hus- 
band never  joined  her  after  the  war.  His  es- 
tate was  confiscated,  but  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania returned  a  part  of  it  to  her  in  1781.  She 
died  on  her  farm  in  Montgomery  County,  Peun., 
Feb.  23, 1801,  aged  sixty-one  years. 

Ferguson,  Patrick,  entered  the  British  anny 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  came  to  America  in 
the  spring  of  1777,  serving  under  Cornwallis, 
first  in  tho  North  and  then  in  the  South.  After 
the  siege  of  Charleston  in  1780,  he  was  promoted 
to  major,  and  was  detached  by  Cornwallis  to 
embo<ly  the  Tories  in  Western  Carolina.  Ho 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain 
(which  see). 

Ferrera,  Edward,  was  born  of  Italian  par- 
ents in  Granada,  S{>ain,  Jan.  10,  1832,  and  was 
lirought  to  the  United  States  while  an  infant. 
His  parents  taught  dancing,  and  that  became  his 
profession,  and  he  taught  that  acronipliMhuient 
lU  the  West  Pi)int  Military  Academy.  When 
the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he  raiKe<l  a  regiment 
(Bhepartl  Rifies),  and  as  itscohmel  accompanied 
llnmside  in  his  expedition  to  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina  early  in  18G2.  He  commanded  a  bri- 
gade under  General  Reno,  and  served  in  the 
Army  of  Virginia,  under  General  Pope,  in  the 
summer  of  18G2.  He  was  nnide  brigadier-gen- 
nml  in  September,  and  was  in  the  battles  of 
Huiith  Mountain,  Autietam,  and  Fredericksburg. 


AXEL  FER8BX. 


He  served  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  (1863),  and 
,  commanded  a  division  at  the  siege  of  Knoxville 
(which  see),  in  defence  of  Fort  Sanders.  In  the 
operations  against  Petersburg,  he  led  a  division 
of  colored  troops,  and  in  December,  1864,  was 
breveted  major-general  of  volunteers. 

Feraen,  Axel,  count,  was  bom  in  Stockholm 
in  1755;  died  there  June  20, 1810.  He  came  t« 
America  on  the  staff  of  Rochambeau,  fought 
under  Lafayette,  and  received  from  Washing- 
ton the  Onler  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati (which  see).  Re- 
turning to  France,  he 
became  a  favorite  at 
court,  and  was  the  dis- 
guised coachman  in 
the  fiight  of  the  royal 
family  from  Versailles 
during  the  Revolu- 
titm.  He  returned  to 
Sweden,  and  was  in- 
vested with  dignities 
and  honors,  and  in 
1801  was  made  grand 
marshal  of  Sweden. 
On  suspicion  of  com- 
plicity in  the  death 
of  Prince  Christian 
of  Sweden,  he  was 
seized  by  a  mob,  while  marshalling  the  funeral 
!  procession,  and  tortured  to  death. 

Feesenden,  William  Pitt,  was  born  at  Bos- 
cawen,N.  H.,Oct.6, 18(K);  died  at  Portland,  Me., 
Sept.  8,  1869.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  C<d- 
lege  in  18'2;5;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18*27; 
was   member   of  the   Maine   I^egiKlature   two 

'  tenns ;  and  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1841. 
From  Feb.  24, 1854,  till  his  death  he  was  Unit^^d 
States  Senator,  excepting  when  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  July,  1864.  to  March,  1865.  Mr. 
Fessenden  was  one  of  the  foun<lei*s  of  the  Re- 
publican pai-ty  in  1856,  an<l  throughout  the  Civil 
War  did  eminent  service  ns  chairman  of  the 

'  Finance  Connnittee  of  the  Senate. 

Fe^  William,  was  bom  in  Baltimore  Coun- 
ty, Md.,  June  8,  1748;   died  at  Fishkill,  N.  Y., 
July  16,  1828.     His  ancestors  came  to  America 
with  William  Penn.     His  family  went  to  North 
Carolina  in  1758,  and  in  1776  William  settled  in 
,  Georgia,  where  he  became  a  councillor,  and  as- 
I  sisted  in  framing  the  state  constitution.     He 
'  was  in  the  military  service,  an<l  in  1778  was 
made  state  surveyor-general.     In  1780-83  and 
1786  he  was  in  Congress,  and  in  1787  assisted 
in  framing  the  National  C(»nstitntion.     He  was 
United  States  SenaUu*  (1789-93),  and  was  a 
.  judge  on  the  bench  of  Georgia  three  yeai-s.     In 
the  summer  of  1799  he  removed  to  New  Ycu'k, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Legislature  and  a 
commissioner  of  loans. 

Field,  Cyiu'8  West,  was  born  at  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  Nov.  13, 1819 ;  went  to  New  York  in  1835 ; 
and  became  an  enterprising  and  prosjierous  mer- 
chant. Mr.  Field  is  nnivei-sally  known  and  hon- 
ored as  the  chief  founder  of  the  practical  system 
of  subuuirino  telegraphy.  {Soe  Atlantic  Telegraph.) 


FIFTEENTH  AMESDJIEKT  * 

Fifteeatb  Amondment  Oi>  Fol>.  36,  18C9, 
CunKri'tw  nilii|iteil  a  Jiiiii  t-KSiiIntioii  mvomnie  inl- 
ine tlif  fdlluiviiig  ait  It  tlfteentli  ainuuiltiii-iit  to 
the  Nitlioiuil  Coiiilitmion:  "ARTiciJi  XV.,,Sre- 
lioR  1.  Tli«  ri|;lit«fcitUoiiBortU<.'t'iiiti!iI8tul*Bt 
to  v»tv  Hliall  nut  be  ileiiiitl  or  Abridgnl  by  the 
Uiiitvd  BtaU>H,  or  by  any  itl;iH>,  «ii  ocumiit  of 
mop,  coliir,  or  pKrioiw  miiililiuii  iif  Morvitiidi'. 
Srrilon  3.  Tho  <-i>ii|:niw,  by  n|i|inii)rial(>  h-j^iala- 
tion,  mny  I'liliirL-i-  Hii"  (imviBiiiiiH  of  this  iirtiitlu." 
TbiH  aiiifiKliiiriit  WHH  Hcitin  rulilii-il  by  tbii  rcij- 

iiiNitv  lllimlll-T  ofMllVtl'lt. 

Figai«-head  of  the  Constitntlon.  In  lKt3 
Caiiloin  JcKM'  D.  Klliiitt.cntiitiiniiiUtiK  th<'  friK- 
iitH  i'lmnlUvlhii,  who  biiil  bii-n  Htaliniicil  iit 
OiaHfstiiii,  S,  (:.,  to  Kiiiiiin-iw  iiiwirnH'tiiin  (spi- 
yHllifim),  wan  iinkTifl  to  tbi-  iinvy-yaril  iit 
Cburlt-Htowii.  Jlnw.,  n  ilb  bin  >>bi|i.  lln  fimnil 
Itiiblic  nvliiiK  "ii-ni  iilni'ist  iiDiiiiiiiioiix  In  fiivor 
«f  PivHiUi'tit  .ln.ks..ii.  1.1'paiiw  of  hii  «miwu  to«  - 
nnb<  thi'  Niillillcrs.  Ttii-  Khip  miH  huiikd  ii|> 
fort'4'iNiini.  A  new  lijintv-bi-nil  Wiix  iicoilrd.  nii<1. 
in  acri>nlniii-i-  nilh  am|il«t  prei-etli-titH  (niiil  nl. 
tbp  iit|ii(wt  of  <'iti7i  I1H  <>f  Bufton,  it  wiih  tuiiii). 
KDiotl  onleruil  an  iniats^  of  l>r<>Hi(lput  .lurksoii 
to  1h>  curvMl  for  the  |inr|>"NC.  Ui-i-oiim'  olMix^k- 
Mni'n  ttntnr  townnt>>  f  ht>  I'liitiil  Stnti-n  llank  (w-o 
Xational  JUiute). tbi-n-  wmhi  HflcTwiinU  >Mi-nrn-<i 
n  fiTPpt  n'viilnioti  or  fri'liiiK  in  Miiwuii-hnM-llH 
tonnnlH  him.  Tbr  ]>lu(-in):  iit  bin  imiiK<^  on 
thn  bon-  of  the  fnvorilc  Mliiji  of  Ihc  Dimroni.iliH 
WXH  rpjimnbtl  ax  iin  iiisuK  :  iiml  when  it  nun 
flnjilly  i"it  "po"  lb<-  "■R«-l  by  Etliolt,  lie  waH 

ilutinuiirdil  »inl  nbHwil  iti  II iiiMisiiinti  ni'wn- 

jtapiTH,  liy  haiiilbills.  ami  liy  anonynums  IcttfTH. 
A  gTMil  i-liini(iv  ycait  nilwtl  all  over  llii-  country. 
liiilit;niitioii  iiiiHtilnK"  wi-n>  hi-ld:  ami,  Iin  ill  ly, 
on  A  iliii'k  niid  Ktomy  niitlit  <Hniiini<-r  of  1«U). 
HoniB  Ihcii  niikiiouti  ]ii-rHiin  kswi'iI  nil'  llii'  ti;;- 
iiii>-1)i!:i<l   iimlii'i-ovi.'rwl  ami  i-nrricti   il   away. 

Tbi-  ni-1  pniililiiil  iiit<'itNi-  ■■xcitci it  innoiifclhi; 

frii-ii.lN  of  tin-  ailmitiiKtialion.  Tlio  ii.'nH.'triilor 
of  th.'  ib'-Ml  «■««  diliiti-iilly  Koilsht,  but  not  <lis- 
cov.'ivil,  il.'  is  1>MW  (IHHI;  nil  ohl  mall.  Tlu-ii 
1i.-  »{i>  y.moii.  .-iitbiisi!i>.lii-.  and  fond  of  n.Uvu\- 
iiiv.  ll.>  "iis  ill  ;i  "Wlii,r"„„^.|i„^^.,„„l  (ii'i.nl 
til.'  "i-b  r\].iv-«..l.  :ir  tlu.  b.>^'iiiiiiiit;.>rilii.  h. 


G  FILLMORE 

wna  Snmnpl  W.  Dcwpy,  for  a  lonE  timf  connect- 
ed nith  the  shipping  iutot«st  in  Ilic  i-iiy  of  New 
York. 

FUImoie,  SIill.\RD,  thirteenth  Preiiident  of 
the  I'liiti'd  Stilti'K,  niw  Wni  nt  Lm-ke  f  now  t^mii. 
nitrIIill),CuviiKoCo..S.Y...Inne7.leli«;dii-.Ut 
l)iifriilo,Aiarrbt<,l'C4.  At  Mio  time  of  hiiibinb 
Cayngn  County  ivnii  u  wildeniesii,  with  few  wr- 


Hemcntx,  the  neareHf  b.niw-  to  (hat  of  llip  Fill- 

nion'H  Ix'iii);  fiiiir  iiiilfH  distant.     Mr.  Fill n'- 

■  ni'ly  nl  Ileal  ion  wus  liniiti^d,  and  ul  the  a^e  «f 
fonrli-Pti  yi-iirH  be  van  apiirfntivi-d  to  a  fiilltr. 
Ill*  iH-vauiK  fond  iif  n-atliiiK.  and  ar  llii-  a^r  of 
niiK'teeu  yi'iira  he  emiivivMl  the  deBi|;ii  of  titndy- 
Ini;  liin'.     lie  inudti  an  arraniccnnfnt  Mith  hi* 
inaHtcr  to  ]itiy  him  Ibiity  dolbuw  for  the  tnii 
ytMirs  of  the  nnnxpin.il  term  of  hin  appreiiticr- 
Hliip,  ami  Mlndiiil  law  with  Waltrr 'WoihI.  nho 
l!iiv(i  him  hin  ImihtiI  for  bin  HiTvieeH  in  liif  nlhee. 
In  IPUI  be  went  on  fool  to  IbiD'abi,  wlieri'  lie  ai- 
rin<d,an  entire  Hlrnnfjer,  iviih  fonrdnlbn-Hin  hi* 
pocket.     There  lie  eontiniinl  to  Htndy  law.  pay- 
ing liiH  enpetiHCH  by  teaebinj;  nrhool  and  nHxiisi- 
wii  in  (be  |mst-ol1iee.     In  l>*n.  nltlion^h  In-  bad 
niit  .■nrii [lift I'd  the  rei|UiHile  Jieiinil  of  slinlv  to 
hi'  Miliiiitii'il  lo  llie  bar,  lie  waH  adinitl.'<l.'aiid 
iMiiiiiinici'il  ]ir;Lctin'  nl  Aurora. Cavi]};a  Ciinntv. 
lull,  his  f„tlier  then  nsi.led.      In  a  f..«   v.-at- 
'  slond  In  III.-  niiik  of  the  foreiu.Mt  lawyero  in 
ir  stiitc.     lie  wax  adniiltnl  lo  practiei-  in  tlie 
t-hi'Hl  innrlHof  the  xtatnin  IM39;  and  the  next 
■ar  lie  moved  to  Diiirain,  where  hi'  pmni'eil 
■•  pmfi'Ksicin  nntil  1^-17,  when  be  wan  ehiMin 
inti-olter  of  the  Hiate.     Then  be  n'tired  from 


:jz 


Ihe 


nil 


iral  life  1 


-li^lit. 


Ill  Ihi- 


mk  y 


liiiii   If  lie  ~l Id  III'  iirn--led  :inil  fn I  ;:llill 

of  tlii-  act.  riill  (weiilv  veals  afler«:inl»  his 
visilin):-<'ant  •'oiitaiiied  llie  deviee  of  ii  hiin.l- 
iiliw,  wllh  Ciesiir'n  despaleh  iln  a  tniitto  ■' 1 
eanie.  1  wiir.  I  i-<m<|neml,"  TIiIh  nrirrative  the 
writer  lind  fnHu  IiIk  li|m  about  thi<  year  l-'Jil. 
The  yoiiii);  man  ulio  ]H'rfo]'iticd  thai  mad  prank 


wliin  be  wiiMelei'ted  to  Ibe  Lt'Kislatim'  <if  New 
I  Voik  by  tbe  Anli-Maxonie  ]>ariy  (nbieh  m«). 
Ill'  HTvi-d  three  HUecefwive  tenim.  retirin;;  in 
I  llie  n]iriii<;  of  Ktt.  Mr.  Fillmore  wiui  pnrtirn- 
hirly  tieiive  in  pniciirinit  tbu  pmuuiKe  of  a  law 
>a1io1tsbini;  impriwmment  for  debt.  It  va*  mmi- 
{ly  dr.^fred  by  himwdf,  and  paxwd  in  IKtl.  In 
li'Xt  Ite  waH  elertiil  to  ('on)tn*o)>  n*  an  npponriu 
of  .laekHon'H  admin  intra  linn,  lie  wnH  re-idn-teil 
ax  a  Wliif!  ill  1H»I,  and  retained  hin  xvat.  by  nne- 
lewive  re-elnetionH, until  1S42, when hode^Iinnl 
■J  iviL.iniinatimi.  IIIk  earuiT  in  (TonRreiia  wan 
niaiked  liy  ability,  iMtesrity.  nml  hidnntrs".  He 
ai'led  in  L'ungreM  with  Mr.  Adams  in  favor  nf 
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receiviug  petitions  for  tho  abolition  of  slavery. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  interstate 
slave-trade.  In  September,  1844,  Mr.  Fillmore 
was  nominated  by  tlie  Whigs  for  governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  but  was  defeated  by 
Silas  Wright,  the  Democratic  candidate.  Elect- 
ed contn>ller  of  his  state  in  1847,  Mr.  Fillmore 
rilled  that  responsible  oflice  with  rare  ability 
and  fidelity.  In  June,  1848,  he  was  nominated 
by  the  W^hig  National  Convention  for  the  office 
of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
elected,  with  General  Taylor  for  President.  He 
i-esigued  the  office  of  controller  in  February  fol- 
lowing ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  President  (July, 
1850),  Mr.  Fillmore  was  inducted  into  that  high 
office.  Dnring  his  aduiinistration  the  slavery- 
question  was  vehemently  discussed,  and  was 
linally  set  at  rest,  it  was  hoped,  by  the  passage 
of  various  acts  which  were  ])arts  of  compromises 
]>roposed  in  the  Ouinibus  Bill  (which  see)  of  Mr. 
Clay  in  the  summer  of  1850.  It  was  during  his 
administration  that  difficulties  with  Cuba  oc- 
curred, diplomatic  communications  with  Japan 
were  opene<l,  measures  were  adopted  looking 
towards  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  oth- 
er matters  of  great  public  interest  occurred. 
Mr.  Fillmore  retiretl  from  office  March  4,  1853, 
leaving  the  conntry  in  a  state  of  i>eace  within 
and  without,  and  every  department  of  indus- 
try flonrishiug.  In  1852  he  was  a  candidate 
in  the  Whig  convention  for  President  of  the 
irnite<l  States,  but  di<l  not  get  the  nomina- 
tion. During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1854 
he  made  an  extensive  tour  through  the  South- 
ern and  W^cstern  States;  and  in  the  spring  of 
1855,  after  an  excui-nion  in  New  England,  he 
sailed  for  Euro]>e,  where  he  remained  nntil 
June,  1856.  While  at  Rome  he  received  the 
news  of  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency  by 
the  "  Native  American  Party  ^  (which  see).  He 
accepted  it,  but  Maryland  alone  gave  him  its  ! 
electoral  vote.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was. 
Hpent  in  Buftalo,  where  he  indulged  his  taste 
for  historical  stnclies. 

Fillmore'B  Cabinet  On  tho  death  of  Pres- 
ident Taylor  (July  9,  ia">0).  Vice- President  Fill- 
more became,  by  a  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, President  of  the  Ignited  States.  He  took 
tho  oath  of  office  on  the  10th,  when  President 
Taylor's  cabinet  resigned.  Fillmore  declined 
to  consider  their  resignations  until  after  the 
funeral  of  the  late  President,  when  he  appoint- 
ed the  following  named  gentlemen  :  Daniel 
Webster,  of  MassaehusettH,  Secretary  of  State ; 
Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  War;  Al-  , 
exander  H.  H.  Stuart,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  j 
the  Interior ;  William  A.  Gnihani,  of  North  Car- : 
oliua,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Nathan  K.  Hall, 
of  New  York,  Postmaster  -  general ;  and  John 
J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  Attorney -general. 
These  name«  impressed  the  people  with  confi- 
dence in  Fillmore's  administration. 

Financial  Condition  of  the  United  States 
(1861).     When  Howell  Cobb  became  Secretary  | 
of  the  Treasury  in  1857  the  cofTcrs  of  the  gov- , 


emment  were  so  overflowing  that  the  Treasury 
notes  next  due  were  bought  in ;  but  in  prepara- 
tions for  disunion  he  had  so  adroitly  managed 
his  department  to  weaken  it,  and  so  paralyze 
one  strong  arm  of  the  government,  that  the 
Treasury  was  empty  in  18G0.  In  the  fail  of 
that  year  the  secretary  was  in  the  market  as  a 
l)orrt»wer  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  operations  of 
the  goveniment  and  to  pay  interest  on  its  loans. 
His  management  had  creati)d  distrust  in  finan- 
cial circles,  and  he  was  compelled  to  pay  ruinous 
premiums,  when  money  was  never  more  abun- 
dant. When  he  left  (in  December)  the  Treas- 
ury was  greatly  embarrassed.  But  the  country 
wjis  never  richer.  The  cereal  crc»p  and,  indeed, 
all  others  were  enormous,  but  capital  had  hid- 
den in  fear  of  threatened  danger.  Fortunately 
f([»r  the  Republic,  never  were  the  people  gener- 
ally in  such  easy  circumstances.  The  ex|M)rt8 
had  greatly  exceeded  the  ini{)orts,  and  the  tide 
of  trade  and  exchange  was  running  so  heavily 
in  favor  of  the  Americans  at  the  close  of  Novem- 
l>er  that  coin  came  flowing  into  the  country 
from  Europe  in  immense  volumes.  The  banks 
in  the  North  were  in  a  healthy  condition.  W^hen 
John  A.  Dix  enti*red  Buchanan's  cabinet  (Jan. 
11, 18(51)  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  that 
cabinet  was  ])urged  of  Fh»yd  and  Thompson,  and 
strengthened  by  h)yal  men,  confidence  in  the 
government  cpiickly  grew,  and  there  was  soon 
an  equipoise  in  the  public  mind  in  the  free- 
labor  states,  in  view  of  their  financial  c^indi- 
tion,  that  ma4le  them  strong  and  hopeful,  and 
there  was  a  disposition  to  lend  to  the  govern- 
ment. They  were  sensible  of  tho  existence  of 
sufficient  virtne  to  save  the  Republic.  The  ut- 
terances of  the  snp]>osed  organ  of  the  President- 
elect (Sprhtfifield  JournalyOh'xo)  also  inspired  con- 
fidence. **  If  South  Carolina,"  it  said,  *'  violates 
the  law,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war.  The  Pre,s- 
ident  of  the  United  States,  in  such  an  emer- 
gency, has  a  plain  duty  to  perform.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan may  shirk  it,  or  the  emergency  may  not 
exist  duiing  his  administration.  If  not,  then 
the  Union  will  last  through  his  tenu  of  office. 
If  the  overt  act  on  the  part  of  Soutii  Carolina 
takes  place  on  or  after  tlie  4th  of  March,  18()1, 
then  the  duty  of  executing  the  laws  will  de- 
volve upon  Mr.  Lincoln." 

Financial  Embarrassment  (IHlf)).  In  Jan- 
nary,  1815,  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  a  report  to  Congress,  laid  bare  the 
poverty  of  the  nntiiund  Treasury.  The  year 
had  closed  with  $li),0()<),(MH)  unpaid  debts,  to 
meet  which  there  was  a  nominal  balance  in 
the  Treasury  of  less  tlian  ;^2,(HKMM)0  and  about 
$4,5(H),()0()  of  uncolleited  taxes.  For  the  next 
year's  services  S50,<MM),()00  would  be  required. 
The  total  revenue,  including  the  i>roduce  of  tho 
new  taxes,  was  estimated  at  about  $11,000,000 — 
$10,000,(XH)  from  taxes,  and  only  $1,000,000  frem 
duties  on  imports,  to  such  a  low  ebb  had  the 
commerce  of  the  United  Stateji  been  reduced. 
Various  schemes  for  raising  money  were  de- 
vised, but  the  prospect  was  particularly  gloomy. 
The  gt)vernment  was  without  money  or  credit; 
the  regular  military  force  was  decreasing;  the 
war  party  were  at  variance,  Great  Britain  i^ 
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fiiKliiK  l»  tn'ut  nil  !iii]>iiH»iblu  ti-rnis;  ii  vk-tori- 
■iiiH  Ki'itiali  iiiiiiy  t  lirfulciiiiix  lliii  Norllicni  I'mii- 
titT ;  (JtH'khiim  ill  [HisHcniiioii  nf  (' inn  be  rial  id 
Inlnnil,  (ilF  till-  r<i:u>t  »f  (■<iir);).i ;  lliv  Soiillicrii 


t(iniii<Iul>l<-  liiilish  iini.:iiii.iit  iiri'iH 

rill)!  Ill  iii- 

voile  th^  Cull  iviii.m;   ini.Ulir  tiras. 

lulili'  licai'r 

rx-timi  iloiiiK  all   ill   llirir   |.,i>v.-r  1. 

fiiiburniNX 

Ihu  Rrt will  11 11- lit.       It   MllH  ;lt   tlllN  jll 

irliiivlliat 

lliv    t iptniiilH    i>r   till'    IliirtfonI 

-.mv-iiliiiii 

llii-  Ia-kU- 

lii-t'on:   llif 

)Ii>vi'i'iiLii<-]it.      Flirt  ini lit <■!>-.  I\u:    iir 

nn    of  tlif 
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niKl  Kiivcd 

llli>   iH'f-lili^  Iriiin    iiltiT  ilisi'iiiii'H^-i 

u>iil.      Till- 

in  tliii  fit.v.  Kvi'ry  biiildtiiK  ln-tn-ciii  Wliiiuball 
and  Briiuil  Stm-tH  tiji  tii  Ih-jivi-r  Street  wdh  mii- 
Hiinii'd,  wlini  till*  wind  vit-n-il  ti>  the  iH>iitiii,-nt>i 
nnd  ilniVG  ttio  flmiHii  liiwiinlit  Ilnindiray.  Tli'- 
biiildiiittK  1)11  iriK'li  Hidii  of  Ili-uvi-i'  Strvrt  ti 


u  tiiini 


Tilt!  lire  <■ 


ly  and  Ktvi-pt  all  tlii>  ImildiiigH  o 
lur  at  Kxi-Iiniii;i-   Strvct,  ami   i 

I.-  to  |-iiviiii..i,  iriilii.n,Sir«-t,di 


■'il 


iif  llii-^ 


..r  till- 


,■  t.i  Wilis  il 
<  nhii  t'Hinr 


fiidia 


1   Bl'"i  ... 

' '  lliitisb  Iniyiiiii'tK  or  iiist  iiiKi  tlic  lliiiii>-i<.  Evt-ii 
jCOVi-i'iiiiK'iil  took  liiarl  qiiil  iiiiIlKirlKt'd  a  liian  I  <i<-i>i>ral  Ilouc  in  lii»  iv[hiH  niadi'  tlu;  clinw. 

(if  $1MIXP,IHH),  iIk^  ai nil   lit'  Trt'aHiii')-  noti'*'  uitlumt  u  Hliadmv  nf  Initli,  llmi  tlii>  accidiiil 

thi-ii  (II  list  a  lid  i  UK :  and  nit  an  itiiiiiiHliali-  nu'iins  i  \\un  iln^  work  of  Wliij;  i-Diihiiiriitors.  Aln'iil 
to  |^l  un  witli,  a  tii-w  jkniii!  iirTri'aHniy  iioIi-h  tn  tivc  litiiidri'il  liuililhiKK  inliiiuHt  u  Ibiitl  {lail  ul' 
till- nil I  i>f^'i,ilUIMKK>,|iai't  I'f  ilifiii  iiiHiiiiis   tlii-ciiyi  viv  laid  i bcH. 

'*•'■  *'""'  "'"-V''',-  ';■  '"^"■'■-  "'"'  ^''"'"""  '"'■  i      Fire  in  Boton  ,  \'m.     NVarlv  a  t.-ntb  part 

K-n-rti  wiiH  a..ili.iviz..l.  Id..  Mi.iill  ,in„.s  « ,.|-.. ,  „,.  ,^,^„„_  ,,,^,_,  ,.,„„„„„..,  ,„.  ,i^-  .,„  j,„„V  a, 
iiilcndi-d  tiir  i-nrri'iii'v  :  lliii>i'  nvi'i  sKni  Imir  mi  |-|-|„  j^  „i,„j|(  j-,,,,,.  i,„„f^  ji  Im-u'iu  In-  acci- 
intfWMt  ..riivi'  and  Ivvn.lililis  ji.i  t,.ut,..ir  a  ^^  j  ,  (.,„,|||,|n  ■nirt,-' hiti-  i-i.Iisinmil  uii.- 
.*nt  uinl  a  baira  day  Im  .-viiy  *!.«..  All  i..t«  ,,..,„„.„i  ^„„^  «.v..ntv.f..nv  d«-..llli,R.li.ni«,.  .m. 
nn|»N.iiiK  iliMiinmial.iij!  d nil. ■■.....  li.r.-.KU  v.-»-   ,„„„|„„,  ,„„,  „.^,.,„ j.ii^.  «.„reU.ii.M-8 and  .rtli.-r 

Hi-lK  ..r  n-.l|.r..i-.ty  .lall.iiiH.  and  .niliaw^  ii»n-    u,Mm,ss.  »it]i  ni.nl.H «-.  fiiriiitim-.  nml  la- 

i.i.|>..rla  ...II.  and inK-n-mii^-   law-^  «ri-.-   h„„«  ,„.,iH™.  in  tb.-  val rSEM,«(i(;  nnd  tw.. 

r.-iK.al.d;  and  ho  n.niiiim-..  wa«  iiiiiH.-.liaU-ly  |„„..ir,,i  .n,iiU«..iitv  raiiiili.v.  win- ioni|*ll.d  1.. 
riivivi-d  and  Ihi.  n-vHiiu-  iii.n-a«-d.  |  ,„.,,.  ,„  ,|„.i^  „,i-lili,)is  f„i  «li.lt.-r.     Tin-  duna- 

Flnanoial  Fcdlcy,  A\  M»n»i'.     tli-rurr  Ibi-    liiinslVniii  f\rv\  i|ii:ii'ti'rr<>r  tlic  ivlifrof  tLv  *■»(- 
■        i,Ctln:  Ht-wior.  ..rCi.in;if«M  ill  Mar.;li,  IrtiSI.    r.T.-i>  ajiininit.-il  1,.  m1>..ii1  8^.1)00. 
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to  alleviate.   Au  arrangeiiieiit  was  made  for  the  bered  over  four  hundred.     Mr.  Luiidy  wrote  ar- 

chief  of  the  department  to  uunoinice  the  arrival  tides  against  slavery,  and  in  January,  1816,  ho 

of  a  tniD8|>ort  by  a  given  signal,  when  the  fire-  issued  a  uewBpai>er  called  The  Appeal,  devote<l 

men  would  hasten  to  the  landing-place  with  to  the  cause  of  abolition. 
-prinK-wagous.    Fiimllv,  tl,«  "N»rH.er..  Libei-       ^.^  American  Diplomat  in  Prance.     In 

tic  Eugino  Conipauy"  bad  a   ii.c  ambulance  j^g  gj,      ,^         ^^  Connecticnt,  was  sent  I.v 


1        -A   i       -i-u  xi               *-.*.!                  mi  lomuiic  ai^eui,  xo  me  courc  oi  rmnce,  iiiiium- 

hosp.  al  with  the  greatest  t*nden.e««.     I  h««j>  ^j^,,^  ^^^.^      '^^     j^.,.,,  ^^^^^  ^„^^  ^„ 

ambnlance.  co.t  in  the  aKKivgato  ov«r  $30.0(»0,  ^^^^^^  ^  ^«„^,     ^^^.^^.^^^  ^^^^      j,^   ^„„,. 

all  of  which  was  contributed  by  the  tiremen.  *•*!       i*.        en  i i      *. 

,«,             ,        /•  1-     1 1    I      11-          1  went  in  the  character  of  a  Bermuda  merchant : 

The  number  of  disabled  soldiers  who  were  con-  i   *i     i   xi.      *               i-     i    •         i  ^  ,i-.i  .    . 

,        .,             ,    ,            1     •       xi  and,  the  better  to  cover  his  desicrng  ho  did  not 

veved  on  these  ambulances  during  the  war  was  .,                    -iii               r-i  -n-    «■ 

;.      ,    ,    ,           .,              I       1     1       IX        .  take  anv  coiiHiderable  sum  of  monev  or  bills  «1 

fstimatedat  more  than  oue  hundred  aud  twenty         .       '       •*!  i  •     r     i  •      ,       -«.  '  ti     o^^ * 

^,             ,                                                                ^  exchange  with  hini  for  his  support.    The  Secri't 

thouMund.  ^,         .fl              .           1  *i          A     1  •     1 

Ct»niiiiittee  was  to  send  them  after  him  by  way 

Plrea,  Rkcent  Grkat.     In  October,  1871,  one  of  London,  to  arrive  in  Paris  nearly  as  soim  an 

•>f  the  most  destructive  fires  on  record  occurre<l  l,i„,Melf,  lost  a  rapture  should  betray  his  secwt. 

ill  Chicago,  when  a  large  portion  of  the  business  ()„  hJH  arrival  in  Paris  lie  sought  an  interview 

jmrt  of  the  city  was  destroyed.     It  niged  ab.iut  with  the  Count  de  Vergcnnes,  the  minister  for 

twenty-eight  hours,  spread  over  tivo  thousand  foreign  aft'airs,  but  no  notice  was  tiiken  of  him. 

acres  of  ground,  laid  two  thousand  five  hiindrwl  jje  repeated  his  application  in  vain.    His  remit- 

biiildings  in  ruins,  and  consumed  property,  n»al  tances  were  all  captured  or  lost.     He  soon  ex- 

and  iH»rwmal,  to  the  amouutof  about  $200,000,000.  pouded  the  cash  he  took  with  him,  and  was  in 

Of  this  amount,  $90,000,000  was  insured.     In  great  dislress.     His  landlatly  became  importn- 

November,  the  following  year,  a  tire  in  the  heart  „ate,  and  he  was  threatened  with  ejectment  into 

of  B«>Hton  swept  over  sixty  acres  of  ground,  de-  the  Htieet.     He  again  re|>eated  his  application 

str<»yiiig  proiKMty  to  the  amount  of  $75,000,000,  for  an  interview  with  VergenncH,  but  was  de- 

«>ii  which  was  an  insurance  of  $r>0,(HK),000.  Hied.     Which  way  to  turn  he  knew  not.     He 

FimmeM  of  Franklin.  After  the  attack  by  walked  in  the  fields  in  the  suburbs  in  despair. 
Wedderbiirne  when  l»ef«»re  the  Privy  Council,  There  he  met  a  citizen  who  resided  in  the  sub- 
and  hJH  dismissal  from  the  ottiee  of  postmaster-  "rbs,  to  whom  he  n^voaled  his  distressed  con- 
general  for  the  colonics,  he  was  subjected  to  the  dition.  The  citizen  invited  him  to  make  hiH 
danger  of  arrest,  and  possibly  a  trial,  for  ti-ea-  li""»«  l*»»  1»""«  ""til  remittances  should  arrive, 
stm:  for  the  ministry,  angry  because  he  had  I^singhoiKJofeither  funds  or  an  interview  with 
exposed  HutchinsoirsLetlers^  which  see),  made  tl»o  minister,  he  i-esolved  to  retuni  to  America, 
serious  threats.  CoiiHcioiis  of  rectitiule,  he  iiei-  ""*l  ^^ns  actually  packing  his  wonlrobe  when 
ther  left  England  then  nor  swerved  a  line  from  ^-w"  letters  n^ached  him,  announcing  the  Decla- 
his  course  of  duty.  When,  in  ^Vbr^ary,  1776,  ,  ration  of  Independence  by  Congress  and  the  ac- 
Lord  North  eiideavon?d  to  tiiid  out  from  him  I  t»*»"  «*"  Arnold  with  the  British  tleet  on  Lake 
what  the  Ainericuns  wanted,  '»  Wo  desire  notli-  i  Champlain.  Two  hours  later  he  received  a  canl 
ing,"  said  Franklin,  "but  wlmt  is  nec*;ssary  to  j  *'roin  Vergennes,  requesting  his  company  inime- 
onr  security  and  well-being/*   After  stating  that  diatcly.     Deane,  indignant  at  the  treatment  he 


some  of  the  obnoxious  acts  would  probably  be 
repeale4l.  Lord  North  said  the  MaHsachnsetts  acts 


bad  received,  refused  to  go.    The  next  morning, 
as  he  was  rising  from  his  bed,  an  under  secretary 


must  W  continued,  both  •*  as  real  amendments"  ,  **alled,  inviting  him  to  breakfast  with  the  count, 
of  the  constitution  of  that  province,  and  "as  a  '  ''«  »P>»"  rt»fu»ed;  but,  on  the  secretary's  press- 


standing  exami)le  of  the  power  of  Parliament." 
Franklin  briefly  replie<l:  "While  Parliament 
claims  the  right  of  altering  Ameriean  constitu- 


iiig  hiin  to  go,  he  consented,  and  was  receive<l 
very  cordially  by  Vergennes.  A  long  conversa- 
tion on  American  aifairs  took  place,  when  Deane 


tions  at  pleasure  thenj  can  be  no  agreement,  for    acquainted  the  minister  with  the  natniy  of  his 
we   are    rendereil   uiiMife   in   every   privilege." 
North  answered:  "An  agreement  is  necessary 
for  America;  it  is  so  easy  for  Britain  to  burn  all 
your  seapoil  towns."  Franklin  c<K)lly  answeriMl : 


mission.  So  began  the  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween France  and  the  irnited  States  which  re- 
sulted in  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  alliance  between  the  two   nations.      (See 


"My  little  proi^rty  consists  in  houses  in  those    Treaty  of  AUiam^e  trith  France.) 

towns;  yon  may  make  bonfires  of  them  when-  j      pj^,,.  American  Vessel  in  a  Russian  Port. 

ever  you  please;   the  fear  of  h.sing  them  will    prancis  Dana  was  appointed  envoy  of  the  United 


never  alter  my  resolution  to  rt^si»t  to  the  last 
the  claim  of  Parliament." 

nrst  "Abolition"  Newspaper  in  the  United 


States  to  the  KuHsian  court,  Dec.  UK  HCO,  but 
was  not  n*ccived  in  his  public  charac'ter,  as  the 
empress  (Catharine  II.)  had  been  chosen  to  nie- 
States.  In  1H15  Mr.  Lundy,  of  St.  Clairsville,  !  diate,  with  the  Km|N>ror  of  (>eiiuany,  iK^tween 
Ohio,  called  a  meeting  of  his  neighbors  to  or- 1  France,  Spain,  and  England.  His  presence, 
ganize  an  anti-slavery  society.  Six  persons  at-  however,  was  agreeable  to  the  empress,  and  she 
tended  and  formed  the ''Union  Humane  Society."  gave  him  assurance  of  the  friendly  disi>osition 
In  a  few  weeks  Lnndy's  house  was  too  small  to  of  Russia  towards  the  United  States.  She  pn>m- 
bold  the  meml^ers,  and  in  six  months  they  uum- !  iscd  that  they  should,  in  the  prosecution  of  com- 
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mci-ce,  havo  all  the  udvaDtagcs  in  RusHian  ports 
uf  the  most  fuvort^d  iiatious.  This  \va8  late  iu 
the  Hpriii^  of  1783.  On  June  1  a  Masttachusetts 
veMHel  of  five  hnndred  tons'  bnrdoii,  coniinanded 
be  Captain  McNoal,  arrived  at  Riga,  an<l  dis- 
played the  Hag  of  the  United  Stat>e8.  Mr.  Dana 
wroti?:  "This  is  the  tirst  and  only  arrival  of  an 
American  vessel  in  any  Russian  port.  The  im- 
pressiou  it  has  made  here  is  favorable.'' 

First  and  Last  Execution  for  Treason  in  the 
United  States.  When  Admiral  Farragut  ar- 
rived before  New  Orleans  (April  i&ji,  18(V2),  he 
sent  Captain  Baih\v  ashore  with  a  tiag  to  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  the  city.  The  military 
commander  (Lovell)  turned  ovtir  the  wiiolo  mat- 
ter to  the  civil  authorities.  The  deniund  was 
refuwMl.  Meanwhile  a  force  had  landed  from 
one  of  the  vessels  and  hoisted  the  national  Hag 
over  the  Mint.  Ah  soon  as  they  retired  a  gam- 
bler, named  William  B.  Mumford,  with  stmie 
young  men,  tore  down  the  tiag  and  dragged  it 
through  the  streets  in  derision.  This  act  was 
hailed  with  acclamations  of  approval  by  the  se- 
cessionists of  the  city,  and  paragraphs  of  praise 
and  exultation  app<?ared  in  the  New  Orleans 
Journals.  General  Butler  arrived  with  two  thou- 
Kjind  troops  (May  1),  and  took  ])oss4?sHion  of  the 
city.  His  headquarters  were  at  tht<  St.  Charles 
Hotel;  before  which  a  thivatening  crowd  gath- 
erod.  Among  them  was  Muniford,  who  openly 
boasted  of  his  exploit  in  humbling  the  *'old  rag 
of  the  Unitt'd  Stat«*s."  He  became  so  dangerous 
to  g(M>d  order  as  the  leadi^r  of  the  turbulent  spir- 
its in  New  Orh^amt  that  ButhT  luwl  him  arrested 
and  tried  for  tix'ason.  IW  was  found  guilty  and 
exi'cuted — the  only  man  who,  up  to  this  time 
(HrtO),  has  bren  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sufVcnMl 
death  for  that  crime  since  the  foundations  of  the 
national  government  were  laitl. 

First  Attempt  to  Favor  the  Loyalists.   Ni'  w 

York  took  tlir  tirst  sti'i>.  The  treaty  of  pt-ace 
l)etwcen  tln^  United  .States  and  (irrat  Hritain, 
in  17H3,  niadi^  no  provision  for  the  American 
Loyalists  (  which  sfi'},  who  were  cpiitr  numerous. 
Some  of  them,  who  had  become  n?fngees  in  Can- 
ada or  Nova  Scotia,  had  been  sustained  by  pen- 
sions from  the  Hriti>h  crown  during;  the  war. 
Thrv,  with  multitudes  who  remained' in  tin'. 
States,  had  been  inipov4*rished  by  confiscations 
or  by  the  ravages  of  war,  and  now  saw  ab.solnte 
poverty  before  them.  Thos«*  who  remained  were 
not  only  imi)overishe<l,  but  were  tortured  with 
an  undetiiiable  dread  of  harsher  treatment  at 
th(^  hands  of  their  indignant  fellow -citi/ens, 
whom,  in  many  instanees,  tliest*  Tories  had  fear- 
fully t))»prcss«»d.  It  was  tliisdr(*ad  that  caused 
more  than  a  thousand  Lovalists  at  New  York  to 
folh)W  the  exaniph*  of  their  Tory  brethren  in 
Boston  in  177<»,  and  become  refugees  in  Nova 
Scotia  by  leavinjj  their  native  land  when  the 
British  forces  departed.  It  was  a  sad  si«xht  to 
see  persons  of  retinenient  and  wealth  before  the 
war  tlying  for  refnj;e — they  searcely  knew  to 
what  protection — from  the  just  wrath  of  their 
countrymen  and  former  friends  and  neighbors. 
Triumph  and  success,  and  the  si^ht  of  misery, 
softened  the   asperities   of  feeling  among  the 


Americans  towards  the  great  body  of  the  Loyal- 
ists, and  seutimentH  of  compassion  took  the 
]>lace  of  resentment  soon  after  the  Revolution. 
Many  refugees  wore  allowed  to  return  to  Amer- 
ica. Their  property  was  restored.  Now  York 
was  the  first  state  that  re|>eale<l  it«  coiiAscatiou 
acts.  Other  states  followed  its  example,  and  in 
time  society,  disrupted  by  the  Kerolutiou,  was 
readjusted. 

First  Bible  printed  in  America.  Christo- 
pher Saner,  at  Germantown,  Pcnu.,  printed  a  Bi- 
ble there  in  the  Gennan  language  in  174^f.  At 
the  same  time  a  German  uow8pa|>er  wais  priuted 
weekly  at  Thiladelphia. 

First  Bishop  for  New  France,  The,  wa» 
Francis  de  Laval,  abbot  of  Moutiguy,  u  pit'Iatr 
who  came  over  in  1K59,  bringing  with  hiui  for  the 
liist  time  monks  of  other  orders  besides  JesuitN. 

First  Blood  shed  in  the  Civil  War  (1861- 
(55).  When  the  Washington  Artilleiy — one  of  the 
Pennsylvania  comitanies  which  hastcneil  to  the 
relief  of  Washington  city — were  passing  through 
Baltimore  (April  IH,  18()1)  they  were  followed 
by  an  excited  mob,  who  assailed  them  with  in- 
sulting words  and  a  few  missiles.  A  colored 
nnin,  sixty  years  of  age,  suppost'id  to  have  been 
a  runaway  slave,  was  attached  to  the  comjuiDy, 
and  was  in  military  dress.  His  appearance 
gi*eatly  excited  the  ire  of  the  mol),  who  raitietl 
the  cry  of  "Nigger  in  uniform T  Stones  ami 
bricks  were  burled  at  him,  and  he  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  face  from  which  the  bIo«Ml 
tlowed  fively.  His  excursion  thnmgh  Baltimorif 
was  never  a  pleasant  memory  for  him ;  and  \w 
was  heard  to  say  that  he  would  go  through  the 
infernal  i-egions  with  the  Washington  Artillery, 
but  n<jver  ugain  through  Baltimore. 

First  Blood  shed  in  the  Second  War  far 
Independence.  While  the  army  of  General 
Hull  was  lying  in  camp  below  .Sandwich,  iu 
Canada,  be  was  absent  at  Detroit  two  or  three 
days.  Th(>re  had  been  some  skirmishing  with 
detachments  of  his  army,  under  C<donels  Cass 
ami  McArfhnr,  near  the  Tarontee  (see  i<kit'miHh 
at  the  Tarouttc) ;  and  the  apparent  supineness 
of  the  general  nuide  the  younger  olticers  and  the 
men  sus])c.ct  him  of  incapacity,  if  not  of  tn«ach- 
ery.  While  Hull  was  absent  at  Detroit  tlio  com- 
mand of  the  American  tn>ops  in  (*auada  de* 
V4)lved  on  Colonel  McArthur,  and  he  restdved  to 
attaek  Fort  Maiden.  He  detached  s«mie  rangers 
to  seek  a  ccuivcnient  p:issage  of  the  TanMitee  or 
lh<*  Caiiardf*  above  the  bridge,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  guns  of  the  British  armed  vess»*l  ^>«<rM  Char- 
htti'j  lying  in  the  river.  This  was  impnictica- 
ble.  A  scouting  ])arty  was  stMit  nnder  Msjor 
Denny  to  ivctuinoitre,  who  found  an  Indian  am- 
Iniscad*^  between  Turkey  Cn'ek  and  the  Ta- 
ronte*',  in  the  Petit  CAte  settlement.  Theiv 
Denny  had  a  sharp  skirmish  with  the  bar1»a- 
rians,  when  a  part  of  his  line  gave  way,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  retreat  in  confusion,  pursued 
nearly  three  miles  by  the  victorious  Indiaus. 
He  tried  to  rally  his  men,  but  in  vain.  Iu  the 
skirmish  he  lost  six  men  kille<l  oud  two  wouud- 
e<l.  This  was  tln^  first  bhMMl  shed  iu  the  second 
war  for  independence,  or  the  War  of  1612-15. 
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FlxBt  Blood  flhed  in  the  "War  with  Meidoo.  ernl  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1672  gave  leave 

General  Taylor,  infoitued  that  the  Mexicans  had  to  John  Usher,  an  opulent  Boston  bookseller, 

crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  and  \vei*c  between  Fort  the  exclusive  right  of  printing,  on  his  own  ac- 

Brown  and  Point  Isabel,  endeavoring  to  cut  off  count,  a  revised  eilition  of  the  laws  of  that  colo- 

hU  comuinnicatiou  with  his  stores  at  the  latter  ny,  wliich  had  been  first  printed  at  Cambridge 

place,  and  that  other  aimed  parties  were  en-  in  1634. 

ileavoring  to  cross,  sent  a  party  under  Captain  pj,^  Copyrl^t  and  Patent  Law  in  the 
Thornton  to  reconnoitre.  Nearly  his  whole  com-  United  States.  South  Carolina's  Legislature 
maud  were  surpriseil  and  captured.  Lieutenant  ^^^^j  ^  ^^^  ^^^  17^  f^r  ^,,^5  encouragement  of 
Mason  was  killed.  Thornt.»n  escaped  only  by  j,^^  ^^^^  ^„^^  scienct^.  It  provided  for  tiie  sc- 
an extraordinary  leap  of  his  hoi-se  over  a  thick  ^.^^jty  of  the  copyright  of  books  to  the  autliors, 
liwlge,  followed  by  harmless  bullet*.  The  bloiMl  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  privilege  to  the  inventors  of  useful 
of  Mason  was  the  first  shed  in  the  war  with  ,naciiine8.  (See  Copyright  Law), 
Mexico,  April  24, 1«46.     (See  MexicOj  War  with,)  ^           ^^  ^            ' 

First  Court  of  Chanoery  in  New  Tork,  The, 

First  Christian  Marriage  in  Virginia.    Cap-  ^^  established  in  the  year  1701,  agreeably  to 

tain  Newport  arrived  at  Jainestowii,Va.,in  1608,  ^1^^  special  directions  of  the  Lords  of  Trade 

with  a  second  supply  for  the  colony,  bringing  (which  see).     This  court  was  directed  to  sit  on 

seventy  psissengere,  many  of  whom  were  per-  ^y^^  ^^^  Tuesday  in  every  month, 

sous  of  some  distiuctiou  at  home.    Among  them  --.       ^              ^    ^ 

was  John  Langdon,  who  soon  afterwards  mar-  „  First  Dcmaocratio  Government  in  Amerloa. 
rieil  Ann  Bunas,  who  had  come  to  the  colony  as  When  the  Mayflotver  entered  Caiie  Cod  Bay,  off 
the  maid  of  Mrs.  Forrest.  These  were  the  fii-st  *»»®  ^'^^''^s  ''^  (present)  Massachusetts,  and  cast 
white  women  seen  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia  anchor,  it  was  perceived  that  they  wei-e  out  of 
proper.  The  daughter  of  John  White  (Mrs.  ^^^  northern  limits  of  the  South  Virginia  or 
Dare),andeighteenothcrwmiien  with  her,  were  London  Company,  and  their  then  charter  re- 
in the  colony  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  in  ^e'^ed  from  that  company  was  useless.  Already 
1587,  when  that  region  was  called  Virginia.  8.v»npt<»ms  of  faction  had  api)eared  among  the 
This  was  the  first  Christian  marriage  in  Virginia,  emigrants  on  boanl,  who  imagined  that  when 

on  siiore  they  would  be  under  no  government; 

First  Church  in  Boston.  In  August,  ia32,  it  was  therefore  judged  expedient  by  the  wise 
the  inhabitants  of  Charlestown  and  Boston  be-  ones  of  the  company  that,  before  disembarka- 
gan  the  erection  of  a  church  edifice  at  the  hitter  tion,  they  should  combine  themselves  into  a 
jilace.  Tliere  were  then  one  hundred  and  fifty-  bo<ly  politic,  to  be  governed  by  the  majority, 
one  church  members  at  the  two  settlements,  x  written  instrument  was  drawn  up,  and,  aft^r 
They  amicably  divided,  the  church  in  Boston  8<ilemn  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  it  was  sub- 
retaining  Mr.  Wilson  as  its  pastor,  and  that  in  scribed  (Nov.  11,  O.  8.)  by  every  man  on  board, 
Charlestown  invited  R^v.  Thomas  James  to  its  forty-one  in  number.  It  was  on  the  lid  of  Elder 
pnlpit  The  Boston  church  edifice  had  mud  Brewster'schest  that  this  constitution  of  go  vorn- 
walls  and  a  thatched  roof,  and  stood  on  the  ment  was  signed.  They  then  proceeded  to  elect 
south  side  of  State  Street,  near  where  the  old  John  Carver  for  governor.  Thus  was  erected  the 
State-house  afterwards  stood.     Mr.  Wilson,  who  first  republic  — a  pure  democracy  —  in  America. 

had  l>een  a  teacher  only,  was  ordained  pastor  of        --,__^  -^„  ,  -    ^ --  t>        i. 

the  ftrat  church  in  B.wton,  N..v.  {«,  1632.  ^  ^  ^^^^  between  Congreasmen.     Barent 

Gardinier  was  an  able  opponent  of  the  a<iminis- 

First  Code  of  Laws  in  Massachusetts^  At  tration  in  Congress  in  1806.  In  a  speech  on  a 
the  recpieHt  of  the  General  Court,  the  Rev.  John  bill  supplementary  to  the  Embargo  Act,  he  as- 
Cotton  drew  up  the  first  code  of  laws  of  Mas-  sailed  the  mlministration  with  great  violence 
sachusetts.  They  were  taken  entirely  from  of  language,  accusing  it  of  being  under  the  in- 
the  Old  -  Testament  Scripture.  It  was  found  fluence  of  France,  having  secret  motives  of  mis- 
that  they  were  not  adapted  to  a  state  of  society  chief  hidden  under  a  cover  of  patriotism,  and 
so  different  from  that  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  declaring  that  he  l)elicved  there  was  a  dark 
time  of  Moses,  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  W^ard,  who  consi)iracy  in  operation.  The  administration 
was  familiar  with  the  Roman  as  well  iis  tiie  members  were  grejilly  excited.  He  was  fre- 
Jewish  laws,  drew  up  a  code  which  was  substi-  qucutly  calletl  to  order,  and  even  thrwits  were 
tnted  for  Cotton's  in  1641.  The  first  article  of  made  to  expel  (rardinier  from  the  House.  He 
this  code  provided  that  the  rights  of  person  and  wjis  assailed  with  a  torrent  of  personal  abuse, 
property  vested  in  the  citizen  should  be  invio-  esiiecially  by  Campbell,  of  Maryland.  Gardi- 
late,  except  by  express  law,  or,  in  default  of  u\tiv  challenged  him  to  mortal  combat.  They 
that,  by  the  "W^ord  of  God.'*  Governor  Win-  fought,  and  Campbell  shot  Ganlinier  through 
throp  did  not  approve  of  Mr.  Ward's  adaptation  the  body.  He  barely  esca])ed  witii  his  life; 
of  Greek  and  Roman  laws.  He  thought  it  bet-  and  when  he  returned  to  his  seat  he  assailed  his 
ter  that  the  laws  siiould  be  taken  from  the  opponents  with  more  violence  than  ever. 
8criptnr«.  rather  tha..  ''on  the  anthority  ol  the  ^.^  ^^^^^  j,  ^  America. 
Wisdom  and  justice  of  those  heatlien  common-  ,„  --^j.  ^j.  ^TTT.  «  i  •  i  *  ^  ^  ... 
wealths"  The  "  Bodv  of  Liberties"  conii>ile<l  ^"  ^^'  ^"^  ^^"^^*'**  Raleigh  wmt  out  from  Lng- 
-  %m  nr  1  11  XI  ij  i.  *•*  *•  c  lft»>d  Sir  Richard  Gniiiville,  with  seven  ships 
by  Mr.  Ward  was  really  the  first  constitution  of  ,  i  ^  r  i  •  ^r •  •  • 
TJ  ii  ff  R  *""  manv  people,  to  fonn  a  colonv  m  Virginia, 
Massacbusetts  way.  ^^.- ^1^  j^^^^J^,^  j^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^^  goverm»r.'  At  Roanoke 
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men  nnder  L»ii<*  to  jilaiit  a  culoiiy,  ttie  fiintt  cvrr  ] 
fuiiiulwl  liy  EiigliKliiiKMi  ill  Aiiierii^i.  iSi-u  llreii-  j 
ril/riiiiilLaNr.)  TliiHniliiiiy Ik-tuuh)  nmvliiitritit- ' 
uiiul  fiirwaiit  of  iimviMiiiiH  iifxr  yi«r,aiu),  fiirl' ' 
■iiialtfly  for  tbi-ui,  Hir  Kraiicis  Uritke,  HuiUti)(  np . 
tliu  Aini'ricuti  fiHUt  vriili  awjiiRdruii,  visiivtl  tlm| 
i-iiloiiy  a)i<\  fi)ii)id  tlieiti  in  tcntut  (lintimtH.  IIm 
Ifi-iirniiiHly  pmiioiMtl  to  fiiniiiili  llieui  witU  su}y- 
{tlUw,  a  Hliigt,  a  pinnace,  and  eiiiall  Imatx,  nilli 
■nllk'ivnt  iw-iitiien  tuatjiy  and  niukc  afnilberdia- 
vi>vui'y  of  tlie  cuiiiitl? ;  or  antflck-iit  prov  inioitu 
l(>  tarry  tlitMii  to  En);land,  or  to  ({ivo  tlioni  a  piw- 
aagfi  liiiaiu  in  hiit  llitet.  Tlie  tliMt  pn>|HHuil  woh 
accepted;  lint  a  hIoi-ih  baving  Hlinrientlhitiveii- 
wIh,  tbe  <li(u;oniii)it^l  coloiiiHte  conrUKhHi  to  take 
)mwui|te  for  liouie  Willi  Drake,  nliich  Ibey  did. 
The  wbole  eoloiiy  (one  liuoilnil  niiil  thn-e  per-  \ 
HoOHl  Hailed  fnini  Virginia .lmu>  IH,  I'lHti,  and  ar- 1 
riv.'.lat  Porlwnontli.  Ein;liiii.i,Jiilj-!jp<.  I 

Flrat  EplBcopal  Society  In  Vvw  En^and. 
TliiHHoei.-Iy  na«  roiiiHid  in  HoNrou  lij  ItW!,  when 
rlie  nervice  of  tliu  l'i'Uvi>r-)Hiok  wntt  Hint  iiitri)- 
iloied  iiilo  Ni!iv  Eii}-1iil'iiI.  Wliitn  (iiivi'i'iior  Aii- 
di.w  .irriv..,!  lu-  ni.)ilie.l  to  one  ..f  ih.^  ItoKton 
elinii'lifs  fur  tlip  eeli'lmil ion  of  lliu  E|ii»eoiuil 
ritniil  in  wiirwliip.  The  iiiiiiiHtern  rtfiiMii  liis 
ie<liieHt.  In  llie  foIlonliiK  Hpriii);  lie  toi>k  pim- 
orwlojinf  IlieOhl  Hoiitli  Cbiin<li  and  iim-i1  it  for 
IH'ayitni  aiul  otliei-  divine  NervieeH.  In  1(W>4  an 
KpiHeojial  eliiireli  wbh  iirf  ctnl  in  Treinont  SIrcet, 
IloBtuii, anil  culled  Kin;;'s  Cliuliel. 

Fliat  Bzeoutlon  In  tba  FlTmoutli  Colony, 
.lolin  llilliii^lon,  a  pivliinu  man  from  London. 
van  fuiinil  ):iiiltv  of  niniiliT,  niid  wait  exeented 
at  I'lyinontli  i>i  Il^tl>,  His  roriiliiet  liiid  lieen 
laid  from  lint  lH';.'liiiiii]^'.  (Governor  Hriiiiroi-.!. 
nriliiifiloK.'v.  .Mr.CiinlM.i:m  in  l(W.-..s;iid  :  ■■  Hu 
Ih  u  knav..,  jinil  ^n  »  ill  liv.'  iiiul  .lie." 

FiTEt  Export*  from  tlie  MiaaisBippl  River. 


anl  Ib-iiry 

L'ungreHH,  in  u  eoueii  drawn 
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videtl  by  that  body,  waited  npon  Ike  niiiiiiler 
at  Ilia  l<Hl|;inK>k  A  few  niinilteB  afTenvanla  tlie 
two  delepiteii  and  M.  Gerard  entered  Ihn  eoach : 
tlio  niiiiiitter'ii  cliariut  being  bebind,  tveeived  hi* 
itecretui'y.  Tlie  cun'ini^  arrived  at  Ike  alate- 
liouHt)  a  little  befoit)  one  o'clock,  wbeii  tlie  iiiiii- 
ister  wAH  coiidncteil  by  Memra.  Lee  aiiat  Ailiinn 
tu  a  eliair  in  tli«  Congrew  clianilter,  tlie  niera- 
Iiera  uf  that  body  and  the  President  eittln^ ;  M. 
Ueraiil,  being  iieah:il,  preaentnl  his  ci-eili-Jiliulii 
into  tlie  baudH  of  liia  aeeretary,  who  ndvunved 
and  drlivered  them  t'l  the  Pi'esidelit  uf  Con- 
IpeBB.  Tin- iteeieliiry  of  Cont^ivm  then  read  and 
traualatwl  tbeai,  wbieh  lH-iii){  done,  Mr.  lje»  in- 
tiiHliieMl  the  ininiBler  to  Couf^BK,  ut  tli«  itanie 
nioDieiit  Ibe  nilniiiler  and  CmigreiiH  riKinf;.  H. 
(jeranl  iHined  to  the  I'lenident  (Henry  Lanreii*) 
and  C(iii|p^-HH.  mid  tlicy  I>owc<l  to  biin,  whcre- 
iilion  the  wholi-  neated  theuiftelveii.  In  a  nio- 
nti'nt  the  niiniHier  aroae,  mailo  a  epfeek  to  C»ti- 
Ki-i-HR  (llii^y  hitlitifr),  mill  tlien,  Heatiiit;  hiniHelf, 
he  Kiive  a  cnpyof  lii»  Hi>i>eeh  to  IiIh  Heen-tary. 
who  piiiHitirisl  It  to  the  PreHideiit.  Tlie  Preni- 
lU'iiI  iiiKl  (.'on},'reiiH  tlii>ii  rove,  when  the  fonner 
iiinde  n  n.'iily  to  the  Kiiceeh  of  the  utluiHler,  the 
liiltcr  HlandiiiK.  Then  all  were  axain  M>atfd. 
when  th«  rrcHiilent  (lave  a  copy  of  liin  aiiHner 
to  the  neerelary  of  CoiiKreiut,  who  pi'eM.'iitiil  if  tu 
the  ininiHter.  Tlie  President,  (he  ConxrcHi.  anil 
;  the  niinieter  then  altine  aciilii  toffetlier.  Tlie 
I  miiiiBter  Imwcd  to  the  PlrHiileiit,  wlm  retunied 
I  the  KNlnte,  and  llieii  to  the  Coii;;rvMi,  vbe 
I  ho  well  in  reinni;  and  Iho  rainiiiler,  liaTiii^ 
.  bowed  tn  the  Prt'Hiileiit  and  iveeived  his  Imw 
'■  in  return,  williilrew,  and  wiu  altendetl  hoiiw  in 
',  tliu  Ninie  iiianner  in  whleli  be  had  lieen  cob- 
dnrted  to  tin-  audience.  Within  the  liar  if  tke 
llouM',  the  CoiiKri'HH  forniiil  a  m-inii-irele  «n 
eauh  Hide  of  thi;  Pn-Hiili'iit  and  the  iiiiniKter.  tlie 
Pn-niilt'iit  nil  till);  at  one  <>xtreinity  of  the  nrnii- 
cinle, at  ;i  tiililt.'  n|ion  a  plalfonn  eluvaieil  Iwu 
Hti'iiH.  llii!  minister  Hiltin);  at  the  »p|M»ite  cx- 
Iri'inity  of  th«  nemicii'i'lc.  in  an  unn-ehuir,  ii|hmi 
till'  Niiiiic  level  with  the  (Nnij^rvxH.  Tin-  diH>r 
iif  till'  CoiiKreHH  ebiimlier  lielnj;  tlirow'ii  i>]>en  Inr- 
lou  I  Ik-  liiir,  iiliout  two  hnndred  gentlemen  were 
iidniittcd  t»  the  unilienee,  amdiig  whom  were 
the  viee-)ireiiiileiit  of  the  Supreme  ExcentWe 
Coiiinril  of  Pennnylvanla,  Ibe  8i)pr(-iue  Execu- 
tive Co il,  the  H|icaker  anil  ini-inlHTN  of  Ibe 

AHM-nibly.  m'veml  foreigiien  of  dlHtiiietlon,  ntiil 
olHeerH  of  lliearitiy.  The  andieiHi-  beJiitt  ovir. 
the  ('ont!r>->M  anil  the  niiniitler  at  a  pmiH'r  lunir 
ii'liairi'd  to  iin  vnlerlNiuiiieiit  given  by  llie  t.'oii- 
gii'Ks  lo  Ike  inlniHIi-r,  at  wliieli  were  im-wnt,  by 
inviTatioii,wvenil  for«ignei'M  of  dii>tlnrlioii  and 
Uinlii'inen  of  )inblic  ehnraetcr.     Siieb  wan  Ike 

1 striilatioiiH  umimeT  in  wliieh  tint  Hrnt  for- 

liljii  niiniHIiTof  the  UniUilSlateBwaiirweiveU. 
and  111'  from  Hie  g.-iyest  eonrt  in  EnroiH-. 

Flnt  Fretich  Miaaionailea  in  Anmlca. 
ZealoliH  for  the  extennion  of  llli<  domitiii'li  of 
France  in  Amerien,  Clmniphiin  (which  mi-l  wan 
I'ipiaMv  i-i'iihitni  in  the  pnmiotioii  and  spread  of 
till-  ciiriKiian  failli.  To  aid  liim  in  the  latter 
tiiHk  he  biiinghl  frem  France  (IliUi),  with  a eoin- 
p:iiiy  of  eoloniHtH,  tViur  It^ollet  friani.  the  fiivl 
v(  a  build  uf  heroic  mlwiODariea  who  itrove  tu 
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convert  tbe  dusky  pagans  of  our  coDtinent  to  the 
Christ iaii  faith.  Clad  iu  cuui-so  j^amieiits,  held 
liy  a  knotted  coni,  with  wotMlen  sandals  on  their 
feet,  they  held  their  tirat  mass  in  the  oi>eu  air  at 
Quebec,  while  cannons  on  the  for(an<l  ship  were 
thundering.  At  that  moment  a  large  council  of 
Algonquin  and  Huron  Indians  was  assembled  at 
Hochelaga  (Montreal),  and  with  the  latter  one 
of  the  priests  (Father  ]»  Caron)  and  twelve 
Frenchmen  went  to  the  Ilunui  country,  on  the 
borvler  of  the  lake  bearing  that  name.  Cham- 
plain  ha<l  followed  with  an  exi>lorin};  party, 
aii<l,  near  the  site  of  the  (present)  village  of 
Orilla,  be  and  Father  Ijs  Caron  met.  ThcM-e  were 
present  two  thousand  warriors,  painte<l  and 
p]ume<l,and  In  their  prescnc«>,  in  the  solitude  of 
the  primeval  forest,  this  devoted  KecoUet  friar 
chanted  the  Te  Deum  and  ollVrcd  the  *^  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass*'  —  the  administrution  of  the 
holy  communion.  So  began  the  wonderful  se- 
ries of  missions  by  the  French,  prosecuted  chief- 
ly by  the  Jesuits,  in  America. 

First  Oeneral  Assembly  in  Plymouth  Col- 
ony. In  1639  the  towns  in  Plymouth  Colony 
sent  deputies  for  legiHlation  for  the  tirst  time, 
and  the  Hrst  General  Aswmbly  was  held  on 
June  4.  Hitherto  the  governor  and  his  assist- 
ants were  virtually  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  They  had  only  a  tew  laws,  which  they 
called  '^  fundamental  ;^'  they  were  governed,  iu 
general,  by  the  common  law  and  statutes  of 
England. 

First  Governor- General  of  the  Carolines. 

The  ])eople  of  the  Carolintis  sutfered  long,  if  not 
patiently,  the  oppression  inflicted  by  governors 
appointed  by  the  proprietors,  until,  at  length, 
the  eyes  of  the  latter  were  opened  to  see  their 
true  interests,  by  the  ontrageouH  conduct  of 
Seth  Sothel.  He  w:is  suHpended  from  all  au- 
thority in  Carolina  in  November,  161)1,  and  he 
was  maile  to  comply  only  by  the  fear  of  a  threat- 
ened mandamu«  to  appear  before  the  king.  Then 
they  appointed  Philip  Ludwell  govern4»r  of  the 
northern  and  southern  colonies  of  the  Carolinas, 
and  he  became  first  governor-general.  He  was  j 
an  honest  but  inefiicient  man.  Ho  could  not 
carry  out  a  single  measure  opposed  to  the  popu- 
lar will,  and  in  1692  he  wan  removed  and  Thomas 
Smith  nmde  governor  in  his  place. 

First  Grand  Jury  in  New  England.  In 
1637  the  first  grand  jury  was  empanelled  (Sep- 
tember), from  which  time  the  courts,  in  criminal 
cases,  proceeded  by  the  inquest  of  a  grand  jury, 
and  by  jwtit  jurors  as  to  matters  of  fact. 

First  Impost  Duties  in  English- American 
Colonies.  In  1672  the  British  rarlianient,  rv- 
gurding  colonial  commerce  as  a  ])roper  source 
of  public  revenue  aiul  taxation,  passed  a  law  im- 
posing a  duty  on  sugar,  tobacco,  ginger,  cocoa- 
nut,  indigo,  logwood,  fustic,  wool,  and  cotton, 
nnder  certain  conditions.  It.  was  enacted  that 
the  whole  business  should  be  managed  and  the 
imposts  levied  by  officers  appointed  by  the  com- 
missioners of  customs  in  England,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  This  was 
the  first  attempt  at  taxation  of  the  colonies  with- 
out their  coD8eDt. 


First  Impost  Duty  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  spriug  of  1783  the  Congress  discussed 
the  question  of  laying  au  impost  duty  for  the 
restoration  of  the  public  credit.  Finally,  <ui 
Apiil  18, 1782,  it  was  voted  *'  that  it  be  recom- 
mended t^  the  several  states  tis  indispensably 
nec^issary  to  the  restoration  of  public  credit, 
and  to  the  punctual  and  honorable  discharge 
of  the  public  debts,  to  invest  the  United  States, 
in  Congress  assembled,  with  power  to  levy  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States''  certain  duties 
named  u|>ou  cert^iin  goods  imported  from  any 
foreign  |M)rt.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Arti- 
cUis  of  Confederation  (which  see),  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  stat>es  was  necessary  to  con- 
fer this  power  u]>on  the  Congress.  This  was  the 
tirst  attempt  to  lay  such  duties  for  revenue.  The 
necessity  was  obvious,  and  all  the  states  except 
Rhode  Island  an<l  Georgia  agreed  to  an  ad  va- 
lorem duty  of  five  per  cent,  upon  all  goods  ex- 
cepting spirituous  liquors,  wines,  teas,  pepper, 
sugars,  inolass<4),  cocoa,  and  cofi'ee,  on  which  spe- 
cific duties  were  laid.  The  Assembly  gave,  as 
a  reastm  for  its  refusal,  the  ineciuality  of  such  a 
tax,  bearing  hanler  on  the  connuer<:ial  stat-es, 
and  the  iuexpetliency  and  danger  of  intrusting 
its  collection  to  Federal  officers,  unknown  and 
not  accountable  to  the  state  governments.  A 
committee  of  the  Congress,  with  Alexander 
Hamilton,  a  delegate  from  New  York,  as  chair- 
man, Wiis  appointed  to  lay  the  ])roi>ositiou  be- 
fore the  several  states  and  to  urge  their  acqui- 
escence. They  sent  it  forth  with  an  eloquent 
address,  which  apiH>aled  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
peo])le.  The  measure  was  approved  by  the  leml- 
ing  men  of  the  country,  and  all  the  states  but 
two  were  willing  to  give  Congress  the  desire«l 
power.  "  It  is  motley^  not  poicer^  that  ought  to 
be  the  object,"  they  said.  "The  former  will  pay 
our  dehU,  the  latter  ma}*  destroy  our  libertiet*.'^ 

First  Indian  Government  established  in 
New  England.  In  ir>47  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  organized  the  Natick  Indians  at 
Nonantum  (see  MisHum  to  the  Indiana)  into  a  ]>o- 
litical  community,  where  a  court  of  jnrisdicti<Mi 
was  established.  Au  order  was  passed  that  one 
or  more  of  the  magistrat^i's  at  Host^in  should, 
once  a  cpiarter,  keep  a  court  at  Nonantum,  and 
determine  all  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  that 
might  arise  among  the  Indians.  Power  was 
given  to  the  sachems  to  bring  any  of  their  peo- 
ple t4)  this  court,and  to  hold  a  court  themselves 
once  a  month  if  they  saw  fit.  All  fines  imposed 
upon  any  Indians  were  bestowetl  upon  some  meet- 
ing-houses for  the  education  of  their  pooi*er  chil- 
dren in  learning,  by  the  advice  of  the  magis- 
trates. A  similar  court  was  set  up  on  the  sit<5 
of  Concord.  In  1651  the  Indians  built  a  town 
at  Natick,  and  applied  for  a  form  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Eliot  advised  them  to  adopt  that 
which  Jethro  propow^d  to  Moses.  Accordingly, 
almut  one  hundred  of  them  met  in  council  (Au- 
gust 6)  and  chos4^  one  ruler  of  one  hundred,  two 
rulers  of  fifties,  and  ten  rulers  of  tens.  After 
the  election  they  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant. 

First  Mass  celebrated  in  Boston,  The,  was 
performed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  iu  1788, 
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TixMk  Hayoi  (tf  HawTork.  After  the  cnpt- 
ui'B  of  Niiw  Ncthei-luuil  by  tlio  Eligliuli,  and  the 
iiuiuH  of  th(>  pi'oviuce  um  nrll  m  thu  i'a]iilul  (N'cn' 
AiustrnlniiiJ  wns  chnnj^il  tu  New  York,  ami  all 
^  the  Brrati):eiuviita  had  Uvii  kihiIb  for  u  uiuiilci- 
pal  giiveniiuout  uiiilvr  Knglish  lawn,  TbiiiiTwt 
Willett  wan  ai>iH>iuli-d  the  lint  iiiii.vur  (Jutiu, 
VXSt),  wliilu  the  Htieiil)'  (Srhoiit)  ami  a  lUiijor- 
ity  vf  the  new  lH>iii''t  of  aldeniii>u  (liur^iiuas- 
ters)  wf-ru  Diiti'h.  Willi-tt  wan  iiiiii-h  oHtoumed 
hy  ull  till!  [>Lii|>lc  of  both  iiat  tonal  it  lea. 

First  Uilitaiy  OrganlEatloii  in  Peoiwylva- 
Ola.      («.■.■ /■V.liiiim-.  lulu'ilcrr  Jlililia.) 

Tint  Mint  CBtabliBhed  In  the  BngUab- 
Ameiioan  Coloniea.  Tin:  uarlioHt  L-nlonial  eoiu- 
ngt)  wuM  in  MuHHui-hUM'ttn,  iu  [iiinmaiicit  of  an 
ordvruf  llietietii-ral  dmrt,  iiaiwed  May  V7,  IHTiS, 
which  eHlablUlHtl  u  "  luint-llllUlN^"  at  Uii«l»ii. 
The  otxler  rei|nirt!il  tlie  coitiaK;ii  of  "  13-puiii«, 
G-]Miii-(t,  ni)d  3-tietii'e  iHi'VCtt,  whieh  Hhall  Ihi  f»r 
funun  llatt,  and  staniiH-il  un  »u«  Hld«  with  N.  E., 
and  Ull  the  other  side  with  Xlld,  VId,  and  Hid," 
accunliiitc  to  th«  valnv  iif  each  )>ie<.i9.  'riicsv 
cuiiM  mere  to  he  of  the  tiufiHva  of'-new  »ler- 
ling  Eiigliali  niouoy,"  and  evrry  nhilliii)!  whh  tu 
"  weifth  liinw  penny  Tri>y  weif^lil,  and  leusut 
puotVM  proporliotialily."     It  wiu>  fi<iiii(l.  ua  hoou 

as  thi-y  wen-  in  ciivuinli thiir.  owinK  to  tho 

cXdNwivf  plaiiiinmB  of  tlicir  liniHli,  llii'y  wen- 
f xpomil  to  "  watihiii};  an<l  elipptnix."  To  rem- 
edy thiH  evil,  llio  Ueiii'inl  (.'oiiit,  on  (.><-r.  'J  n( 
tlio  Hunio  year,  nrdenil  a  new  die,  and  ii'iinired 
that  *' faeiMttfortU  both  NhillinxH  and  itnuller 
{HtfieH  dhall  havi-  »  donlile  ring  on  either  Hide, 

with  thiH  iiwriptio MamuiehiiM'tls,  iiixl  a 

trti}  iu  the  eentre,  on  tli e   M<le,  and  Ni'n- 

KuKland  and  llie  dale  of  th<r  year  on  the  iithei 


Secretary  of  State  not  havinR  yet  arrived.  Tha 
PreHident  wan  met  at  the  outer  door  of  the  hall 
hy  the  door-keo{H:r8  of  the  Senate  and  Hoa«e  of 
KepruMctitalivea,  and  coudacted  by  them  to  the 
dour  <if  the  Sei^to-eb umber,  from  which  he  wu 
ted  through  the  anteiubltil  nieni Iters  of  Coiiktms 
(the  Senators  on  one  fide  and  Kepnweiiiuliven 
ou  the  other)  to  thechairofntate,  where  he  woi 
sealed.  In  a  fevi  liiililltes  the  fruideut  ormr. 
and  with  him  tlie  members  of  both  Houses,  and 
read  his  apeeeEi,  (ir  inesnaxe.  Handing  a  copy 
I«  the  President  of  tile  Siriiale  and  S[ieaker  of 

I  Itie  lIollHe.  he  retjntl,  bowing  to  the  inemlien 

I  aa  \i«  pniwed  out.  Tlien  be  retumeil  to  his  hoase 
in  the  same  manner  as  lie  came,  (hi  that  iicea- 
Hiini  WiiBbiii(;t«n  was  ilremu'd  in  a  siiilof  cIoIImm 
liiiidH  ill  a  woollen  factory  nt  Ilartfonl,  Conn. 
iSi'e  WaMnglmi  in  .Yrw  England.)  These  cert- 
luonitw  at  llif  oiH-iiing  of  enrh  Cniifn^ss  wen 
iknii-  away  wilh  iiy  JelTeraou,  when  he  became 
l>TvsideDt,  be  sending  his  written  uiesssges  tu 
L'ongnMH  by  Iiin  iirivaio  secretary,  instead  of  ile- 
livering  tliein  in  iiurwiii. 
Firat  Hatnrallsation  Act  in  th«  ColoniM. 

.  In  ITl.'i  tiie  AsHt-nibly  of  .New  York  passed  an  act 
for  nulni'niiztn);  all  Prott'stalils  of  foreign  birth 

I  then  iiihubiting  that  colony. 

I  First  Navigation  Act  Ity  an  onlinanro  of 
IliK  ItiiliHli  I'ai'limnent  (lG4<i).  all  goiHls,  mer- 
ehandtM-. and  mei-sHaricH  for  tlic  English-Amrr- 

,iraa  plaiiiatioiiH  weiv  exempted  from  duty  fur 
tlint- years,  on  eonililioii  that  no  colonial  vnwel 
Ihi  siiffeivd  tu  lade  any  giHHla  of  tho  ^>wih  of 
llio  ])luntatiouH  and  carry  Ibein  tu  a  foreign  jKirl, 
excepting  in  KngliHli  bottoniH.  Tlie  preamble 
to  the  unlinniiee  menlioiied  "  Yirgiiiiii,  Ihmm- 
(hiH,  ItariiadiH'H.  ami  otlicr  places  of  Anieriea." 

Firat  Organ  In  a  Congregational  ChtiTcb 
In  New  Bngland.  I.nto  in  NoreuiWr.  ITKi.an 
urKiin  w«»  iiitroanei'cl  into  the  Fimt  Cuiign-ga- 
tional  lliurcli  iu  !l..ston.  Never  liefure  liud  in- 
Klrumeiital  miisii'  li>i'ii  hi-anl  iu  a  Cuugrega- 
tional  dnireb  in  New  England. 

First  Paper-money  in  America.  To  defray 
the  ex|>enMM  of  (be  ExpiMlition  of  He  Nonville 
(wbieb  sie).  n  pciper  cnrreiiey.  similar  to  tluA 
OiMlrnental  Ilitis  of  Cmiil  (wbirh  sei!).  was  la- 
hiimI  by  the  Kovernment  of  Canada  in  1U84.  which 
alhil  '■  eaul  money."     Ii  was  redeemable 


tlir-  s.-rles.  This  mini  exiniiil  iibiiut  thirty-four 
veiir».  but   all   the   eoins   i.-o-ued  liavu  onlv  the 

dures  ItlVJ  and  llXi-J.  tl riginal  db-x  Imvinu 

1-  -'■ryie...  probably.  tIir,.nBl,..n.   Ihe  «b..l,. 

tn- sb*>lli.i«.0 
First  National  Conereae,  Oi-knim;  of  tiik. 

Oil  til,.  »lli  of  JiiMimrv.  IT'MI.  WiiHliiuKlon  left  lijs 
b<ni»'  on  I'-riinklin  Sijiiaii'.  N,^w  York,  in  hi» 
wai'li.  ilniwri  liv  four  li.iv  ]ior«..H,  preeed.^d  bv 
Colonel  HiimiibreVHiinil  M»|iir  .liieksoii.  in  mii- 
iliirv  niiiliiri.i.  li.ling  two  of  his  white  Iiois.'h, 
and    followeil    l>v   hU  priviile  Heertilarii'.^.  I.eur 

uihI  NeNon,  in  liis  rbiiriiil.     Mis  ow .wh  was 

followed  by  earriuKes  licaring  the  Chier-jiintiee 
and  Secivtariea  of  tUu  Treasury  and  of  War,  Ibe 


bills  I 


iFni 


First  Paper-money   In   Virginia.      Levies 


.!■   h'lV 


ml  ii 


n\VBr(whicl 


•e)» 


tbe  Virijiuia 

«' y.  naviuj;  voreu  :l.:s',iaiuiowanls  their  sup- 

]ioll.  aillboiiiiHl  tlie  issue  of  treasury  notes — 
(lie  ilrst  pu|H^r-nic>ney  of  that  provinee. 

First  Political  Hevrspapers  in  Ameriea 
(i:;W).  Tlie.iimiTeUM.-lweeuGovernorCosl.yaua 
]{i|>  van  Uaiu  resiilleil  in  the  emphiymi-iit  of  the 
iiewspa|>er  press  for  tbe  first  time  in  America 
an  a  ]Hilitical  (■ngine.  The  .Vnr  York  (Imrllf, 
pnniiil  by  tlmdtonl,  Ix'camc  the  organ  of  I  he 
piviiiior  and  Iby  niyalist  |iarty ;  the  Stir  l'«* 
IC.-.*fv  ./.««.««;.  printe.l  by  J.ibii  I'.  Zeiiger.  was 
tbeorKiiii  of  the  Kepnblieans.  tSi-eZroje,--,  nitL) 

First  FreeidentUl  and  ConcroHloaal  B1«0- 
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tton.  All  of  the  ratifying  stales  exceptiogNen 
York  clinse  pnnideutial  electoni,  in  ac(:ui'<laDCt- 
-witL  the  pTuvi«iuDB  of  the  CiiuHtitiltiuii  (whicli 
•m).  The  «leut«rB  chown  met  iu  Ilieir  resixrc- 
tive  atAtea  on  the  day  iu  February,  1789,  H]>p<iiiit- 
ad  by  the  expiriiiK  Cuiitiueiital  Cuiitpvas,  am] 
ca«t  their  votes  niiHuimotialy  fur  Georj^e  Wash- 
infcton.  Meaowliile  tlie  electiuii  of  mnaturH 
anil  Tupresentatives  bad  occnireil  iu  the  iwveiii] 
atalee — the  foiiner  b;  the  State  LegiHlatuitis  aui3 
the  latter  by  the  people.  The  elecriiiD  iif  rep- 
leaeiitatives  wee  attemled  with  miicli  partj^ 
wannth  of  feeling,  at  the  people  were  diviilufl, ; 
by  a  pretty  sliarply  ileliueil  liue,  iutu  "Federal" 
mad  "Anti-Foderal"  pnrties. 

FlntPtlM>aerofWaT(1812).  Cnptnin  Wil- 
ktiiwin,nf  the  Royal  Marin eK,  ex citM  Mixplcioua 
inNiirfolk.Va.,  when  war  mw  declared,  that  lie 
waa  jibiiLit  to  give  infnrnmlioii  of  the  fact  to  e, 
Britinh  ninii-of-wnr  tfaen  horeriiig  on  the  coast. 
He  n'os  nmn  rapidly  making  bis  way  fiimi  tlit : 
bouse  of  the  British  consul  tlirough  back  streetn  I 
to  a  inuil-hoat  about  to  start  for  Hampton.  He 
darted  on  board  the  boat,  and  tried  to  ciiiicea] 
himself.  A  boat  from  tlio  navy-yavd  and  anoth-  ' 
er  from  Fort  Norfolk  ha\o  chnse.  Wilkinson 
waa  brought  back,  and  conveyed  to  the  navy- 
yard  OH  a  prisoner  uf  war,  the  firat  taken  aftei 
war  iroa  declared. 

Fintt  Pablio  TVonhlp  at  Jamestown.  Bov. 
Mr.  Hnnt  aecompaiiied  the  Unit  cniiKniulH  to 
Virginia.  Tlie  weather  wod  viry  \vann,  and 
aiider  an  awiiiug  niwle  of  au  old  Hiiil,  fimteuvd 
to  two  or  three  trees,  U>  KhH<le  tbein  ttom  the 
aun,  the  lirst  public  wondiip  wiis  lielil.  Tliey 
made  walla  of  split  rails;  llieir  watH  were  ini- 
bewed  logs,  until  they  cut  planks;  the  pnlpit 
wna  a  bar  i>f  wnod  nailed  to  two  IrL'vs;  and  In 
irtunny  weather  they  repaired  to  an  old  and 
greatly  worn  tent.  Thin  was  the  chapel  until 
they  built  a  baru-likc  structure,  net  upon  "rude 
erotcholx,"  covered  with  rafis,  sedge,  aud  earth, 
as  were  the  walla.  Their  best  lionses  were 
like  the  church,  though  of  inferior  workman- 
ship ;  ami  out  of  the  clmiiel  they  could  not  well 
keep  the  wind  and  rain,  yet  iu  it  they  had 
daily  common  prayer  morning  and  evening,  ev- 
ery Sunday  two  aervicps,  and  "every  three 
moDtbs  the  boly  comiDUuioii,  until  the  minis-, 
ter  itied."  i 

Fltit  Qnaker  UeeUng- house  In  Boston,  | 
Tar.,  was  buill  in  1710.  I 

Pint  QnBtantiiio  Lair.  A  pnifitahle  trade 
had  been  0|>uncd  between  MiiHHiirhusetts  and 
Barbadnca  and  other  West  India  iHlaiiils.  In 
the  summer  of  1647  there  was  a  wnsliug  epi- 
demic ill  those  inlands,  rnrrying  olfxix  thousand 
people  in  Biiriiadoes,  atid  nearly  an  nmuy  in  the 
other  islands,  proportion  ably  to  their  popula- 
tion. The  General  Court  of  Maiwechnsetts,  ou 
hearing  of  t)ie  diaease,  pnbliahird  au  order  that 
all  vensels  which  ahtinld  come  from  the  Weat 
Indies  ahonid  stay  at  the  Castle  at  the  entrance  i 
to  the  harbor,  and  not  land  any  pniweugers  or 
goods  without  license  from  three  of  the  Coun- 
efl,  under  a  penalty  of  (500.  A  like  |M-iinlty  was 
tnpoeed  upon  asj  person  visiting  such  qnaran- 


]  tilled  vessel  wilhnnt  permission.  A  similar  or- 
I  der  was  sent  to  Salem  and  other  ports.  Was 
this  disease  yellow  fever! 

First  Ramittauoe  from  New  Flymonth. 
'  In  November,  1621,  Rev.  Koliert  CuHhiusn  came 
to  New  Plymouth  iu  the  Fortune,  and  embarked 
for  England  in  Ilie  same '  vessel  the  following 
I  moulh.  taking  with  him  a  cargo  of  furs,  iuis»a- 
fros,  clapboards,  and  wainscot,  valued  at  alHiut 
$2450,  Ibe  tirst  remittance  fi-om  the  Pilgrim 
colony. 

First  BepoUloan  Ooremment  in  Ameri- 
oa.  When  the  six  thousand  white  inhabitants 
of  Louisiana  bearil  of  the  cession  of  their  do- 
tnaiu  by  France  to  S|>ain,  by  the  treaty  of  1763, 
tliey  formed  au  Assembly  of  representatives  of 
encli  pariHli  in  the  culmiy,  which  resolved  to  aiik 
tile  King  of  France  to  observe  their  loyalty,  auit 
not  sever  them  from  his  doniinioun.  They  sent 
John  Hllher,  a  wealthy  merubiint  of  New  Or- 
leans, aa  their  envoy  to  Paris,  to  present  their 
petition  to  Choiafnl  (which  ae«);  but  that  min- 
ister said,  "  It  niny  lie  France  cannot  bear  the 
charge  of  Kupporlinglhv  colony's  precarious  ex- 
iHteuce."  On  July  10,  1765,  Aiituiiio  de  XTIloa 
wriito  a  letter  at  Havana  to  New  Orleans,  and 
announced  to  tli<'  anrhoritiea  there  that  he  had 
received  oKlers  t»  take  poaaessiuii  of  Lonisiana 
iu  the  name  of  the  St>aiiish  tuouarch.  Hu  land- 
etl  there  ou  March  5,  1766,  with  civil  offieers, 
three  Capuchin  monki>,  und  eighty  soldieni.  The 
colonist^)  received  lilni  coldly.  The  French  gar- 
rison of  Iliree  hnudied  soldiers  refuHed  to  enter 
the  Spnniah  servii-e,  nor  would  the  inhabitants 
consent  to  give  up  their  nationality.  Ulloa 
could  only  dii-ect  a  Siwnish  coniuiisKary  to  de- 
fVay  the  expensea  of  government  at  the  cost  of 
Spain,  and  to  atlnnniater  it  under  the  French 
^Bg,  by  old  French  olllcera.  Very  noon  the 
Stuvuish  restrictive  commercial  system  waa  ap- 
(ilied  to  Louisiana.  The  merehautB  of  New  Or- 
leans rcmoUKtrateil.  "The  eileiishiii  and  free- 
dom of  traile,"  they  said,  ''far  fram  iiijaring 
atatcs  and  cohmies,  arc  their  strength  and  sup- 
port." The  ordinance  was  sustiended,  and  very 
little  Spauisli  Jnriwiiction  was  exercised  in  Lou- 
iniana.  The  conduct  uf  Ulloa,  the  derangement 
of  business,  and  a  sense  of  vassalage  aroused  the 
whole  colony  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  it  was 
pn>poBed  to  make  New  Orleans  a  repniilic  like 
Holland  or  Venice,  with  a  legislative  budy  of 
forty  men,  and  a  single  executive.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  country  jmnshes  lillcd  tlie  city,  and, 
Ji>iuing  those  of  New  Orleans,  formed  a  inimer- 
ouH  assembly,  in  which  Jidin  Milliet,  his  brother, 
Ijafrenlen-,  and  one  or  two  <ithers  were  conspio 
nous.  Tliey  adopted  an  address  to  the  Sii|>erior 
Cniiucil  (Oct.  iK,  I76rt),  relienrning  their  griev- 
ances, and  in  their  Petition  of  Right<4  they  oloim- 
ed  freedom  of  commerce  with  the  |K>rlit  of  Frniice 
and  America,  anil  demanded  the  expulsion  of 
Ulloa  from  the  colony.  Tiie  nddreas  waa  signed 
by  nearly  six  hundred  names.  It  was  adopted 
l)y  the  Ooumiil  (Oct.  36);  and  when  tlie  French 
Ilag  was  displayed  on  the  public  square,  women 
^ind  children  kissed  it*  fohls,  and  nine  hundml 
ineu  raised  it  amid  shouts  of  "Long  live  the 
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King  of  F'rance ;  wo  will  have  no  king  hut  him." 
Ulloa  tied  to  Huvana,  while  the  people  of  Lou- 
isiana iMude  themselves  a  republic  as  an  alter- 
native to  their  renewed  political  connection  with 
France.  They  elected  their  own  treasui-er,  and 
syndics  to  represent  the  mass  of  the  colony. 
They  stuit  envoys  to  Paris  bearing  a  memorial 
to  the  French  monarch  (Lcmis  XV.),  asking  him 
to  intercede  between  them  and  the  King  of 
Spain.  Du  Chatelet,  the  French  ambassador  in 
Loudon,  wrote  to Choiseul  (^Vb.  24, 17G9):  "The 
success  of  the  i)e<»ple  of  Ntfw  Orleans  in  driving 
away  the  Spnniards  is  at  least  a  goo<l  example 
for  the  Kn;;lish  colonies;  may  they  set  about 
following  it."     (See  ChotHeul.) 

First  Salt-works  established  in  America. 
In  16y0(iovernor  Harvey,  of  Virginia,  commenced 
an  establishment  for  the  nuinufactnre  of  salt  by 
solar  evap<)ration  of  sea-water,  to  be  erected  at 
.\ccomac,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

First  Sermon  preached  in  New  England. 
Rev.  Robert  Cnshnian  (which  see),  one  of  the 
agents  sent  by  the  "IMlgrims"  at  Leyden  to 
London,  to  prepjire  the  wjiy  for  their  emigration 
to  America,  became  one  of  th<i  founders  of  New 
Plymouth  cidony.in  New  t^ngland.  He  reache<l 
New  JMymonth  Nov.  9,  1621,  and  on  Dec.  1*2  he 
preached  a  sermon  *'  On  the  Sin  and  Danger  of 
Self-love."  This  was  the  first  sermon  preached 
in  New  Englan<l  by  a  regularly  ordained  minis- 
ter. It  was  printed  in  London,  and  is  believed 
to  bo  the  oldest  sermon  extant  preached  in  Amer- 
ica. In  the  "Epistle  Dedicatory,"  the  preacher 
declared  it  to  be  the  general  belief  that  New  Eng- 
land was  an  island. 

First  Settlement  in  Ohio.  (See  Ohio  Com- 
pany.) 

First  Settler  in  North  Carolina.  (!eorge 
Diirant,  a  (junker,  {ip]>4»jirs  to  have  been  the 
lirst  white  settlor  in  North  Candina — about 
ItryO.  Other  settlers  api»ear('d  in  the  region  of 
the  Chowjin.  Dnrant's  Neck  perpetnat<*s  the 
nann*  of  that  lirst  settler. 

First  Ship  and  first  Water-mills  built  in 
Massachusetts.  In  Mu^i  a  ship  was  built  at 
Medloril,  of  sixty  tons  burden  the  beginning 
of  ship-building  in  New  England.  The  same 
year  a  water-mill  was  built  at  Dorchester  by 
Mr.  Stoughton,  by  permission  of  the  authori- 
ties; and  another  was  erected  at  Koxbury  by 
Mr.  Dummer.  The  sauu*  year  rye  was  tirst  rais4Ml 
in  New  England,  at  which  the  poor  people  great- 
ly rejoiced  to  tind  the  land  would  bear  it. 

First  Ship  built  in  Boston,  Tiif,  was  calle<l 
The  Trial.  She  nnule  a  trip  to  Balboa  in  IfuH 
laden  with  cod  and  mackerel,  and  returned  with 
a  (uirgo  t)f  fruit,  wine,  oil,  iron,  and  wool  for  the 
colonies. 

First  Ship  built  in  New  England.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Popham  Colony  (  which  see  ), 
Thumas  Digby,  the  master  shipwright,  cause<l 
timber  to  bo  cut  down,  hewn  into  shape,  and 
loft  to  seaMm  until  late  in  the  fall,  when  he 
built  »  ve88€d,  of  thirty  tons  burden,  which  was 
Virginia,     This  was  the  tirst  vessel  built 
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by  Englishmen  in  New  England.  Its  first  nie 
was  to  convey'  the  disa])iM>iute(l  colonists  back 
to  Old  England.     That  was  in  1607. 

First   Ship   bnilt  on  Blanhattan  laland. 

Adrian  Block  was  a  bold  Dutch  navigator.  He 
came  fnmi  HoUaml  to  Manhattan  in  1613,  in  the 
TigrvitMy  a  snnill  vessel ;  and  when  she  was  alnrnt 
to  sail  for  Amsterdam,  with  a  cargo  of  furs  and 
skins,  late  in  the  year,  she  took  fiit^  and  was  de- 
stroyed. The  hardy  seamen  built  rude  log  liuti* 
to  shelter  themselves  from  the  snows  and  winds, 
and  went  cheerily  to  work  to  construct  a  new 
vessel.  It  was  completed  before  the  ice  in  the 
bay  had  broken  up  in  the  spring.  Block  iiuoied 
it  OriHHt  —  the  "restless" — a  title  that  seemed 
prophetic  of  the  unresting  commercial  activity 
of  the  great  city  and  forests  of  vessels  that  now 
appear  where  that  rude  hamlet  and  little  vessel 
were  built  early  in  the  sevent4?onth  century. 

First  Street-lamps  in  Boston,  Thk,  were 
put  up  in  1774. 

First  supplying  of  Indians  with  FirB-axms. 

In  1(>,'>6  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  grant- 
ed a  license  to  certain  persons  to  supply  the 
Eastern  Indians  with  arms  and  ammuniti<m  for 
hunting,  on  ]>ayingan  acknowledgment  into  the 
public  treasury.  They  soon  learned  to  use  them 
for  a  ditferent  purpose. 

First  Tariff  Bill  passed  by  the  National 
Congress.  On  May  ir>,  17^<9.  the  first  tariff  bill 
adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  I'nited  St^ites 
was  carried  in  the  House  of  Ri^) resent atives  by 
the  very  decided  majority  of  forty-one  to  eight. 
It  was  modi  tied  by  the  Senate  before  its  final 
passage.  It  im]>os«^d  specific  duties  on  distille<1 
spirits,  molasses,  wines,  beer,  ale,  porter,  cider, 
malt,  sugar,  coffee,  coc<)a,  tea,  candles,  cheese, 
soap,  boots  and  shoes,  silks,  cables  and  tarrvd 
and  untarred  cordage,  fine  and  pack  thread, 
wrought  steel,  nails  and  s]Mkes,  salt,  iimuufact- 
ured  tobacco,  indigo,  wool  and  cotton  canls, 
coal,  pickled  and  drie<l  fish,  play ing-caiils,  cot- 
ton, and  hemp.  Ad  vahrem  duties  of  ten  per 
cent,  were  laid  on  glass  of  all  kinds  (black  quart- 
bottles  excepte<l),  china, stone  and  earthen  wan*, 
guupow<h>r,  paints,  shoe  and  knee  buckles,  gold 
and  silver  lace  and  leaf,  blank -books,  pa]>er. 
cabinet  wares,  leather,  ready-made  clothing, 
hats,  gloves,  millinery,  canes,  brushes,  gold  and 
silver  and  plated  ware  and  jewelry,  buttons, 
saddles,  sheet  and  ndled  inm,  inm  castings,  an- 
chors, tin  and  wooden  ware.  A  duty  of  five  per 
cent,  was  laid  upon  all  other  articles,  including 
manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  and  linen,  except- 
ing saltpetre,  tin,  lead,  old  ]>ewter,  brsiss,  irtm 
and  brass  wire,  cop|Mrr  in  Hh(H.'ts,  w«>«k1,  dye- 
stutls,  hides  and  fui*s,  which  were  to  hv^  udmitte<l 
free  of  <luty.  In  a  snbseciuent  act  it  was  pn>- 
vided  that  in  all  cafH.>s  of  ad  valorem  duties  the 
value  should  \ye  as(>ertained  by  adding  ten  (ter 
cent.,  or,  if  the  goiMls  came  from  the  Ca|>e  of 
(iood  Hope  or  beyond,  twenty  p«5r  cent.,  to  the 
(;ost  at  the  ]dace  of  exportation.  Upon  all 
goods  re-export4Hl  within  twelve  months  a 
drawback  was  to  be  aUowe<l  of  the  whole 
amount  of  duties,  one  per  cent,  being  deducted. 
For  the  enconrageraeut  of  American  shipping, 
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when  tlie  goods  were  imported  in  American  ves-  lican  can8e  in  America.    Ho  was  well  educated, 

Hels  a  tenth  part  of  the  duties  was  to  l>e  remit-  and  a  writer  in  prose  and  vei-se  of  considerable 

te<i.     This  first  tariff  act  was  limited  to  the  Ist  ability. 

of  June,  1796.  First  Troops  for  the  Defence  of  "Washing- 

_. ^   _  -_  _,_^_   J       A       -I         ton  (1861).   Pennsylvania  sent  the  fii-st  troops  to 

Pta*  Temp«»iie«   Society   hx  America.   ^^^  ^     j^;;,  j,,^  .J  ^^^^^^^     ^^  PeHn»!,tiania 

French  triMlow  engaged  extenHivey  .11  the  sale  Tnap<,\^  Baltimore.)  Mu88«chu8ett8  wn«  equally 

of  lutoxicating    .qno™  to  the  It'di"""  in  tan-  ,^i^,„,i  rteterniineU,  a.ul  some  of  h.T  frooji 

mla.     The  Jcsn.t  nn«..«uar.e8  opponed  the  tnif-  re»che<ltl.eca,,italouthc«layafterthearrival.>f 

tic  with  althcirniight      That  traffic  wa«  not  the  Penn»>'lvauiau8.    Some  troops  were  sent  by 


..Illy  "'jnnons  to  the  Indians,  bnt  interfered  se-   Massachn^stts  (April  17, 1861)  tcJ  Fortress  Moii- 
nonsly  with  the  labors  of  the  missionaries.   The  .^^  Virginia,  then  in  imminent  danger  of 

wealthy  traders  managed  to  interest  the  gov-       .'        ,"..       „»„r™„t^.  a,„l  thirf«.if  enm. 


philanthropy  trinniphed  oyer  s<.nlid  interest.  j,,j.,,*  ^^^  ^  battalion  of  artillery;  and  the 
The  Bishop  of  Qnebec  went  to  trance  ,„  1678,  Le  i«i/t„„  assembling  on  April  17,  promptly 
«i,d  obtained  a  royal  decree  prohibiting  this   _,*.i,,,.^,  f„^  ,,,„  gtuto's  quota  and  appropriated 


^     «i         ,      1  IX.  provided  for  the  state's  quotA  and  appropr. 

outrageous  traffic  under  heavy  penalties.  ^  ^^  ^^,^  ^^^  purposes.     Tiie  banks  offered 

FIxst  Traitor  in  the  United  States,  Tiik.  adequate  loans  to  the  state ;  and  within  a  few 
On  the  establishment  of  a  general  hospital  days  Rhode  Island  troops  were  on  their  way  t-ow- 
(Jnly  27, 1755),  Dr.  Benjamin  Church  was  uiiani-  avds  Wiishington  —  Colonel  Tompkins's  Rhode 
mously  chosen  chief  director.  He  was  a  grand-  Island  Marine  Artillery,  witli  eight  guns,  and 
son  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Church,  diatiuguished  the  First  Regiment  of  Infantry,  twelve  hun- 
in  the  Indian  wars  in  New  England.  He  w£is  dred  strong,  under  Colonel  Burnside.  Govem- 
born  at  Xewi>ort,  R.  I.,  Aug.24, 1734;  lost  at  sea  or  Spnigue  accompanied  these  troops  as  com- 
in  May,  1776.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  mander-in-chief.  Connecticut  was  equally  ex- 
University,  studied  medicine  in  Loudon,  and  be-  cited.  The  patriotic  Governor  Buckingham  is- 
came  eminent  as  a  surgeon.  He  lived  a  bach-  sued  a  proclamation,  on  the  very  day  of  the 
elor,  extravagantly  and  licentiously,  in  a  fine  President's  call,  urging  the  citizens  of  his  state 
mansion  which  he  built  at  Raynham,  Mass.,  in  to  volunteer  their  services  in  support  of  the 
1768.  For  several  years  preceding  the  Revolu-  government.  So  warm  was  the  response  of  the 
tiou  he  was  conspicuous  among  the  leading  banks  and  the  |>eople  that,  in  a  message  to  the 
Whigs.  Of  the  MaHsachusetts  Provincial  Con-  LegiHlature  on  May  1,  the  governor  averred  that 
gross  he  was  an  active  member.  At  the  same  forty-one  volunteer  regiments  had  ali*eady  been 
time,  while  he  was  trusted  as  an  ardent  patriot,  accepted,  and  that  a  part  of  these  were  already 
Church  was  evidently  the  secret  enemy  of  the  in  the  national  capital.  New^  York  was  equally 
Republicans.  So  early  as  1774  he  wrote  paro-  prompt  and  patriotic, audits  troops soim  pressed 
dies  of  his  own  popular  songs  in  favor  of  lib-  forwanl  to  Washington.  New  Jerst^y  was  eqnal- 
erty  for  the  Tory  newspapers ;  and  in  Septem-  ly  aroused.  Governor  Olden,  ins])ired  by  the 
ber,  1775,  an  inteitiepted  letter,  written  by  him  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  his  people,  issued  a  call 
in  cipher  to  Major  Cain,  in  Boston,  which  had  for  his  state's  quota  two  days  after  the  Presi- 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  mistress  of  dent's  proclamation.  The  Trenton  banks  ten- 
Church,  was  deciphered ;  and  the  woman  con-  dered  a  loan  to  the  state,  and  the  authorities  of 
fetised  that  he  was  the  author.  The  case  was  Newark  appropriated  $100,000  for  the  maint«- 
laid  before  the  Continental  Congress,  and  he  nance  of  families  of  volunteei*s,  and  $15,000  for 
was  dismissed  from  the  general  directorship  of  the  equipment  of  the  soldiers.  On  the  30th  the 
the  hospital.  He  was  arrested  and  tried  by  a  Legislature  met,  and  appointed  ThecMlore  Run- 
court-martial  at  Cambridge  on  a  charge  "of  yon  commander  of  the  New  Jersi»y  forces ;  and 
holding  a  criminal  coiTespfrndence  with  the  en-  then  the  movement  towards  Washington  l)egan. 
eniy."  He  was  convicted  (Oct.  3),  and  impris-  Pennsylvania,  under  the  guidance  of  her  ener- 
oned  at  Cambridge.  On  the  7th  of  November  getic  governor  (Curt  in),  had  appropriated  (April 
the  Congress  onlered  him  to  bo  *•  close  confined,  12, 1861)  S5(K),0(M)  for  arming  and  e<iuii»i)ing  the 
without  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  or  pap<T;  and  that  militia  of  the  state;  and  when  news  of  the  at- 
iio  person  be  allowed  to  converse  with  him,  ex-  tack  on  Fort  Sumter  reached  Philadelphia  the 
cept  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  a  magiHtrate  excitement  of  the  people  was  intenne.  The 
of  the  town  or  the  sheriff  of  tlie  county  where  President's  call  for  trm)ps  inci-eased  the  enthu- 
he  shall  l»e  confined,  and  in  the  F2nglish  Ian-  siasm,  and  lK>fore  the  legislature  met  in  extra 
guage,  until  further  orders  from  this  or  a  future  session,  April  :I0,  thousands  of  Peunsylvanians 
Congress."  He  was  so  confined  in  the  jail  at  were  enrolled  in  the  llniim  army,  and  hundreils 
Norwich,  Conn.  In  May,  1776,  he  was  n^leamul  of  them  were  in  Washington  city.  The  legis- 
on  account  of  failing  health,  and  sailed  for  the  hiture  authorized  a  h>an  of  $:{,000,000  for  war 
West  Indies  in  a  merchant  vessel.  He  and  the  purpose's.  The  states  of  the  West  and  North- 
vessel  were  never  heard  of  afterwards.  Benja-  west  were  equally  enthusiastic,  and  within  a 
min  Church  was  the  first  traitor  to  the  Repnb-  few  days  after  the  President's  call  thousands  of 
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volniitt^ers  were  on  the  way  towanlH  Washinpf- 
toii.  NotwitliHtniKlin^  these  deiiiouHtratioua  at 
the  North,  the  leailerH  in  the  inHurrcction  ex- 
cited the  people  of  the  South  with  false  hopes 
hy  hoaNtfiil  and  impassioned  harangues. 

First  Tyx)e-foundery  in  America.  In  1769 
Abel  lineli,  of  Killin^worth.  Conn., established  a 
type-fonn<lery  there,  in  which  he  made  ^oml 
h>nj;-primer  type.  That  year  he  had  asked  as- 
Histanee  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature  in  es- 
tablishing a  type-fonndery. 

First  United  States  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain.  On  the  Ist  of  June,  1785,  J(»hu  Adams 
was  introduced  by  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen 
to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  as  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary from  the  IJniti'd  States  of  America 
to  the  Court,  of  London.  The  inexecution  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  on  the  ]»art  of  (ireat  Britain 
had  threatened  an  open  rupture  In^tween  the 
two  nations.  Adams  was  sent  with  full  powers 
to  arrange  all  nuitters  in  dispute".  His  mission 
was  almost  fruitless.  He  found  the  temper 
of  the  British  people,  from  the  peasant  up  to 
the  monarch,  very  unfriendly  to  the  United 
States.  He  was  never  insulted,  but  the  chil- 
liness of  the  social  atmosphere  and  the  studied 
neglect  of  liis  ofhcial  represiMi  tat  ions  often  ex- 
cited hot  indignation  in  his  bosom.  But  his 
government,  under  the  old  confederation,  was  so 
weak  and  powerless  that  he  was  compelled  to 
endure  the  hnntvur  of  I^ritisli  ofticiuls  in  silence. 
They  gave  him  to  understand  that  they  would 
make  no  arrangements  about  comuu'rcial  rela- 
tions betwi'cn  tht<  two  governments;  and  when 
he  proposed  to  his  own  government  to  ])ass 
countervailing  navigation  laws  for  the  benetit 
of  American  commerce,  he  was  met  by  the  .stern 
fact  that  it  possessctl  no  p()\ver  to  do  so.  At 
length,  believing  his  mission  to  b<'  useless,  and 
the  Britisli  government  sturdily  refusing  to 
seiul  a  minister  to  the  I'nited  States.  Mr.  Adams 
a^ked  and  obtained  permission  to  return  home. 

First  United  States  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  France.  On  the  14(h  of  September, 
177H,  the  Continental  Congress  appointed  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin  tlie  tir.st  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  tini  Court  of  France,  anil  a  coni- 
miiict^  of  live  was  chosen  to  draft  instructions 
to  him.  The  committee  was  composed  of  (lou- 
verneur  Morris,  Samuel  Chase,  W.  H.  l)ra\ton, 
Samuel  Adams,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee. 

First  Vessel  of  "War  taken  (IHpj).  When 
war  \\;is  declared  Commodore  IJodgers  was  in 
the  ]»ort  of  New  Yiuk  with  a  small  s(|iKidron. 
lie  at  once  put  to  sea  in  ]inrsnit  of  a  British 
s(|MMdron  convoying  the  West  Indian  tleet  of 
meicliantnien  to  Kn«;land.     Kodgers's  tiag-shi]). 


New  York  just  aft«r  Rmlgers  left,  and  went  ont 
immediately  to  crnise  in  tho  truck  of  the  Weitt 
Indian  fleet.  The  next  day  she  waH  captnre«l  by 
the  Shannon,  and  her  one  hundred  and  nx  men 
were  nuule  prisoners.  This  waA  the  /int  vessel 
-of  war  taken  on  either  side  in  that  contest.  A 
prize-crew  was  placed  in  her,  and  she  was  made 
one  of  Broke's  squadron.  The  XaHtiluB  wai*  re- 
taken by  Captain  Warrington,  June  30,  1^15, 
between  .Tava  and  the  islands  of  the  East  India 
Arehi^Kilago.  She  was  also  the  Uutt  veswel  capt- 
ured on  either  side  during  the  war.  Informed 
of  the  prochunation  of  peace,  Warrington  gave 
up  the  yautiluH  to  the  English  and  retnnied 
home. 

First  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Phila- 
delphia, TilK,  wiis  held  thei*e  in  Jnly,  ll>93. 
William  Penn  was  there  an<l  preached  a  most 
encouraging  sermon.  He  was  full  of  hope  for 
the  future  of  his  peo]de  and  his  pi*ovince.  A 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  Inwl  alreaily  been 
held  the  same  year,  in  Boston,  where,  twenty- 
three  years  before*,  Mary  Dyer  was  hanged  be- 
cause she  was  a  Quaker.  In  B4»stoii  they  were 
yet  (1<)8:{)  but  a  handful,  while  in  Philadelphia 
t  heir  s])acious  log  meeting-house  was,  on  this  oc- 
casion, crowded.  William  Penn  was  then  in  the 
full  vigor  of  nianho(Ml,  being  thirty-nino  years 
of  age. 

Fish,  Hamilton,  son  of  Colonel  \ichoIas  Fish, 
was  b<»rn  in  New  York  city,  Aug.  Jl,  IrH^H.  He 
graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  l.'i<*.^.  and  was 
atlmitted  to  the  bar  in  IKiO.  He  iN^cauie  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  in  iHA2.  In  1^48  ho  was  chosen 
govermn*  of  the  State  of  New  Y'ork,  and  in  1H51 
1)ecame  a  member  of  the  United  States  SiMiate, 
acting  with  the  Republican  ]»arty  after  its  ftir- 
nnition  in  IHoG.  He  was  a  lirm  snp]>orter  of  the 
government  during  the  Civil  War,  and  in  March, 
IH<)1),  Mr.  Fish  was  calhMl  to  the  cabinet  of  Pres- 
ident Crant  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  reuniined 
in  that  ]>osition  eight  years,  during  which  time 
be  assisted  materially  in  settling,  |)eacefully, 
disputes  with  Great  Britain,  of  which  the  "Ala- 
bama Claims"  was  a  principal  topic.  (»See  Tti- 
hniial  of  Arbitration.)  He  is  President  of  the 
(icneral  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

Fish,  Nicholas,  was  born  in  New  York  city, 
Aug.  *2f*y  17r)H;  died  there,  June  *2t),  leCtt.  He 
studie<l  law  in  the  t>flice  of  John  Morin  Scott, 
and  was  on  his  statf  as  aid  in  the  s]U'ing  of 
1770.  In  June  he  wiis  made  brigade-nnijor, 
and  in  November  nnijor  t>f  the  8«?cond  New 
York  regiment.  Major  Fish  was  in  the  battles 
at  Sarat^tga  in  1777;  wjls  division  ins|»ector  in 
177H,  iiiid  connnanded  a  corps  of  light  infantry 
in  the  battle  of  Monmouth.     He  served  in  Sulli- 


the    /Vr-*V/r;//.  fell    in    with    the    AV/nWmi,  and    van's  Fxpedit ion  (which  see)  in  1779;  under  U- 
eha^ed  her  several  honi-s.     News  of  this  atfair    t"j«.vette,  in  Virginia,  in  1781,  and  was  at  the  sur- 
render of  Coruwnllis,  behaving  gallantly  during 
the  siege.    For  nniuy  yeam  after  17SG,  Fish,  w  ho 


nacliing  Bear- admiral  Sawyer,  at  Halifax,  lu; 
sent  out  a  siiuadron  of  war  vess4>is  under  Cap- 
lain  Hi 
ale.     Bi 


•oke  to  warch  for  K<Klgers  and  his  frig-    *«"<!  become  lieutenant-colonel  during  the  war, 
rokc's  llag-ship  was  th«^  Shannon.  '.^  guns.  ;  was  adjutant-general  of  the  State  t»f  New  Y««k. 
This  Htpnnlnin  appeared  near  New  York  earlv  in    Ji«'«l   was  appointed  sniK'rviwir  of  the   Cniteil 
July,  and  nnnle  several  eaptun's,  among  them    States  revenue  in  171)4.     In  171W  he  lM-<'anie  Pii"*- 
Ihr Unlteil  States  brig  XantilnM,  14  guns.  Lieu-    i«l<'»»t  of  the  New  Y«»rk  State  Cincinnati  SiK-iety. 


nituunder  Crauo.    She  had  arrived  at  j     Fisheries,  Dispute  adolt  the.    In  the  sum- 
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mer  of  1815  some  iU-feeliiig  was  engendered  be> 
tweeu  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  cou- 
ceroiug  the  tisheries  on  the  coasts  of  British 
America  in  the  East.  American  fishermen  wore 
charged  with  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1818 
with  Great  Britain,  which  stipulated  that  they 
shouhl  not  cast  their  lines  or  nets  in  the  hays 
of  the  British  provinces,  except  at  the  distance 
of  three  uiiles  or  more  from  shore.  Now  the 
British  government  claimed  the  right  to  draw  a 
line  fmm  headland  to  headland  of  these  hays, 
and  to  exclude  the  Americans  from  the  waters 
within  that  line.  It  had  been  the  common  prac- 
tice, without  interference,  before,  for  American 
fishermen  to  catch  cod  within  large  bays,  where 
they  could  easily  caiTy  on  their  vocation  at  a 
greater  distance  than  three  miles  from  the 
shore;  now  this  new  interpretation  would  ex- 
clude them  from  all  bays.  The  British  govern- 
ment sent  an  arme<l  naval  force  to  sustain  this 
claim,  and  American  vessels  were  threatened 
with  seizure  if  they  did  not  comply.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  regarding  the  as- 
sumption as  illegal,  sent  two  war  steamers 
{Princeton  and  Fulton)  to  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  to  protect  the  rights  of  American  fisher- 
men. For  a  time  war  between  the  two  govern- 
ments seemetl  inevitable,  but  the  dispute  was 
amicably  settled  by  mutual  concessions  in  Octo- 
ber, 185:i. 

Fiflheriea,  The.  The  interruption  of  the 
fisheries  formed  one  of  the  elements  of  the  war 
for  independence,  1775-83,  and  promised  to  be 
a  marked  consideration  in  any  treaty  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain.  Public  law  on  the  subject 
had  not  been  settled.  By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
(which  see)  France  hud  agreed  not  to  fish  within 
thirty  leagues  of  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia;  and 
by  that  of  Paris  not  to  fish  within  fifteen  leagues 
of  CajH)  Breton.  Vergennes,  in  a  letter  to  Lu- 
zerne, the  French  minister  at  Philadelphia,  had 
said  :  "The  fishing  on  the  high  seas  is  as  free  as 
the  sea  itself,  but  the  coast  fisheries  belong,  of 
right,  to  the  proprietors  of  the  coast;  therefore, 
the  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  of  Canada  belong  exclusively' 
to  the  English,  and  tlie  Americans  have  no  pre- 
tension whatever  to  share  in  them."  But  the 
Americans  had  almost  alone  enjoyed  these  fish- 
eries, and  deemed  that  they  had  gained  a  right 
to  them  by  exclusive  and  immemorial  usage. 
New  England,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had, 
by  act  of  Parliament,  been  debarred  from  fish- 
ing on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  they 
claimed  that,  in  any  treaty  of  peace,  these  fish- 
eries ought  to  be  considered  as  a  perpetual 
joint  property.  Indeed,  New  England  had 
planned,  and  furnished  the  forces  for,  the  first 
redaction  of  Cape  Breton,  and  had  ron<lered 
conspicuous  assistance  in  the  acquisition  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Canada  by  the  English.  The 
Congress,  on  March  23,  1779,  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  agreed  that  the  right  to  Hsh  on  the 
coasts  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, in  the  Gulf  of  St. Lawrence,  and  the  straits 
of  Labrador  and  Belle  Isle,  should  in  no  case  be 
given  up.  In  the  final  treaty  of  peace  (178:J)  the 
fishery  question  was  satisfactorily  settled. 


FiBher's  Hill,  Battle  of.  When  driven 
from  Winchester  (see  f^lHchester,  Battle  of)  Early 
did  not  halt  until  he  reached  Fisher's  Hill,  be- 
yond Strasburg,  and  twenty  miles  from  the  bat- 
tle-field. It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  was  con- 
sidered the  most  impregnable  position  in  the 
valley.  In  his  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  (Sept.  19,  1864)  Sheridan  wrote:  "We 
have  just  sent  the  enemy  whirling  throngh 
Winchester,  and  are  aft«r  them  t'O-morrow.'' 
He  kept  his  word,  and  appcare<l  in  front  of 
Fisher's  Hill  on  the  22d.  There  Early  was 
strongly  intrenched.  Sheridan  sent  Crook's 
corps  to  gain  the  left  and  i-ear  of  the  position, 
and  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  left  and 
front,  with  Wright's  and  Emory's  corps.  The 
assault  began  at  four  o'clock.  The  Confederate 
line  was  soon  broken,  and  the  entire  force  re- 
treated in  disorder  up  the  valley,  leaving  behind 
them  sixteen  guns  and  over  one  thousand  men 
as  prisoners.  Early's  army  was  saved  from 
total  destruction  by  the  holding  in  check  of 
Torbert's  cavah-y  in  the  Luray  Valley,  and  the 
detention  of  Wilson's  cavalry,  who  fought  at 
Fron  t  Royal  the  day  before  (Sept.  21).  Sheridan 
chiised  Early  to  Port  Republic  (which  see), 
where  he  destroyed  the  Confederate  train  of 
seventy-five  wagons.  Thence  his  cavalry  pur- 
sued as  far  as  Staunton,  where  the  remnant  of 
Early's  army  sought  and  found  slielter  in  the 
passes  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Tlie  National  cav- 
alry destroyed  a  vast  amount  of  supplies  at 
Staunton,  passed  on  to  Waynesborough,  and 
laid  waste  the  Virginia  Central  Railway.  Then 
Sheridan's  whole  army  went  down  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  making  his  march  a  track  of  deso- 
lation. He  had  been  instnicted  to  leave  noth- 
ing "  to  invite  the  enemy  to  return,"  He  placed 
his  forces  behind  Cedar  Creek,  half-way  between 
Strasburg  and  Middletown.  Early's  cavalry 
had  rallied,  under  Rosser,  and  hung  upon  Sheri- 
dan's rear  as  he  move<l  ilown  the  valley.  Tor- 
bert  and  his  cavalry  turned  upon  them  (Oct.  9) 
and  charged  the  Confederates,  who  fled,  leaving 
behind  them  three  hundred  prisoners,  a  dozen 
guns, and  nearly  fifty  wagons.  They  were  chased 
twenty-six  miles.  Three  days  later  Early  at- 
tempted to  surprise  Sheridan,  while  resting  at 
Fisher's  Hill,  when  the  Confederates  were  se- 
verely chastised.  Supposing  Early  would  not 
attempt  any  aggressive  movement  soon,  Sheri- 
dan left  Wright  in  command  of  the  army  and 
went  to  Washington  on  ofiicial  business. 

Fiflhiiig  BountieB.  In  1792  an  act  of  Con- 
gress re-established  the  old  system  of  bounties 
to  which  the  American  fishennen  had  been  ac- 
customed under  the  British  government.  All 
vessels  employed  for  the  term  of  four  months, 
at  least,  in  each  year,  on  the  Newfoundland 
banks  and  other  codtisheries,  were  entitle<l  to  a 
bounty  varying  from  $1  to  8*2.50  per  ton,  accord- 
ing U*  their  size,  three  eighths  to  go  to  the  own- 
ers and  five  eighths  to  the  fishennen.  The  na- 
tional benefit  of  the  fisheries  as  a  nursery  for 
seamen  in  case  of  war  was  urged  as  the  chief 
argument  in  favor  of  the  bounties.  That  bene- 
fit was  very  conspicuous  when  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  occurred  in  1812-15. 
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Fiflhiiig  Creek,  Sumter*s  Defeat  at.  When 
Oeuerul  Gates  was  appi-uachiiig  Caiudeu  he  sent 
General  Sumter  with  a  <letachiiieiit  to  intercept 
»  convoy  of  Htoren  pasHin;;  from  Ninetj'-six  t-o 
Rawdoirs  camp  at  Camden.  Sumter  was  8nc- 
eesMfnl.  He  captni-ed  forty-fonr  wagons  load- 
ed wirh  ch)thing  and  made  a  nnmher  of  prison- 
ers. On  hearing  of  the  <lefeat  of  Gates,  Snmter 
eontinne<l  his  man'li  np  the  Catawha  Kiver  and 
encamped  (Ang.  IS,  17t?0)  near  the  month  of 
FiHiiing  Creek.  There  he  was  snrprised  by 
Tnrieton^and  his  troops  were  ronted  with  great 
slangliter.  More  than  fifty  were  killed  and  three 
hnndred  were  made  prisoners.  Tarleton  recapt- 
ured the  British  prisoners  and  all  the  wagons 
and  their  content-s.  Sumter  escaped,  and  in  such 
haste  that  Jie  rode  into  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  witli- 
out  hat  or  saddle. 

Fitch,  John,  inventor,  was  horn  at  East  Wind- 
sor, Conn.,  Jan.  *21, 1741^ ;  died  at  Bardstown,  Ky., 
July  *2, 171W.  He  wiis  an  armorer  in  the  military 
service  dnring  the  lievolntion,  and  at  Trenton, 
N..).,niannfactnred  Hleeve-bnttons.  For  a  while, 
near  the  t'lose  of  the  war,  he  was  a  surveyor  in 
Virginia,  during  which  time  he  i)repared,  en- 
graved (Ml  copper,  and  printed,  on  a  press  of  his 
own  manufactiiiv,  a  mapof  the  Northwest  coun- 
try, afterwanls  formed  into  a  territory.  He  con- 
structed a  steamboat  in  1780  that  could  be  pro- 
l>elled  eight  miles  an  hour.  A  company  was 
fonned  (178H)  in  Philadelphia,  which  caused  a 
steam-packet  to  jdy  on  the  Delaware  Kiver,  and 
it  ran  for  about  two  years,  when  the  company 
failed.  In  1799  he  uuHUccessfuliv  tried  his  steam- 
navigation  projects  in  France.  Disconrsged,  he 
went  to  the  Western  country  again,  where  he 
died,  leaving  behind  him  ahistory  of  his  :i<l  vent- 
ures in  tin*  steamboat  enter]>rise,  in  a  srahMi  en- 
velope, directed  to  "  My  children  ami  future  gen- 
erations,*' from  which  Thompson  Wescott,  of 
Phihnlelphin,  pre]>are<l  an  interesting  biogra- 
phy of  Fitch,  which  was  published  in  1H<)7. 

Five  Forks,  Batti.k  of  the.  (S(»e  rcters- 
hiif'tj.  Final  Stntijffh'  for. )  Sheridan  had  crossed 
the  Apponiiittox  frmn  Bernnida  Hundred,  and, 
])]issing  III  the  rear  of  the  army  before  Peters- 
burg, on  the  morning  of  Mareh  :29.  had  halted  at 
Dinwiddie  Conrt-house.  A  grand  forward  move- 
ment of  the  National  army  hiidjnst  begun.  War- 
ren and  Humphreys,  with  their  cor)»s,  had  moved 
at  an  early  hour  that  morning  against  the  flanks 
of  the  Confederates,  and  they  bivouacked  in  front 
of  the  W4)rks  of  their  antagonists,  only  six  miles 
from  Dinwiddie  Court-house.  Warren  had  lost 
three  hundred  men  in  a  light  on  the  way.  On 
the  next  day  (March  30)  Slieridan  s<*nt  a  part  of 
Ins  cavalrv  to  the  Five  Forks,  but  the  Confed- 
erate  works  tliere  were  too  strongly  armed  and 
manned  to  be  rid<leii  over,  and  tlie  Nationals 
were  driven  back  to  the  Court-house.  There 
was  s<une  severe  fighting  that  day,  without  a 
<lecisiv<}  result.  Sheridan  was  engage<l  in  tin" 
struggle,  but  at  midnight  he  was  satisti(>d  that 
Let;  was  withdrawing  his  troops  and  felt  quite 
at  ease.  It  was  known  at  headtpiarters  that 
his  troops  liad  been  driven  back  fnnu  Five 
Forks  and  that  it  \?aB  uncertain  whether  he 


could  hold  his  iK)sition.  Warren  was  seut  to 
his  aid  with  a  portiou  of  his  corps.  Rank- 
ing Warren,  Sheridan  became  comuiander  of 
the  whole  force.  Leaving  Warren  half-way  be- 
tween Dinwiddie  Courtrhouse  and  Five  Forkit, 
Sheridan  pressed  boldly  on  towards  the  latt«*r 
place,  ^'ith  cavalry  alone,  and  drove  the  Confe<l- 
erates  into  their  works  and  envelo^ied  them 
with  his  overwhelming  number  of  honenieii. 
He  now  ordered  Warren  forward  to  a  pcmitiuu 
on  his  light  so  as  to  be  fully  on  the  Confeder- 
ate left.  He  <lrove  some  Confederates  towards 
Pete]*sburg  and  I'etnrned  before  Warren  waa 
prepared  to  charge  \\\Km  the  works.  At  four 
o'clock  P.M.  Warren  move<1  to  the  attack.  Ayies 
charged  upon  the  Confederate  right,  carried  a 
porticm  of  the  line,  and  captured  more  than  lUOO 
men  and  several  battle-Hags.  Men-itt  chai^geil 
the  front  and  Griflin  fell  upon  the  left  with  siicb 
force  that  he  carried  theintrenchnient«and  seized 
15U0  men.  Crawford,  meanwhile,  ha<1  come  fur- 
ward,  cut  ofl'  their  reti-eat  in  the  dii-ection  i>f 
Lee*s  lines,  struck  them  in  the  rear,  and  capt- 
ured four  guns.  Hani  pressed,  the  Confederateii 
fought  galhmtly  and  with  great  fortitude.  At 
length  the  cavalry  charged  over  the  works  si- 
mnltaneously  with  the  turning  of  their  flanks 

'  by  Ayn's  and  Griffln,  and,  l»earing  down  upon 
the  Confederates  with  great  fury,  eauscnl  a  large 

;  portion  of  them  to  throw  down  their  aruus 
while  the  remainder  made  a  disorderly  flight 
westwanl,  pursued  many  miles  by  Menitt  and 
McKenzie.  'J'he  Confederates  lost  a  large  num- 
ber of  men,  killed  and  wounded,  and  over  5UU0 
were  nnule  prisoners.  The  Nationals  lost  alioiit 
lOUO,  of  whom  634  were  killed  and  wonnde<l. 

Five  Nationfl,  Last  Expkihtiox  against 
THE,  IJY  THE  Fkknc'H.  Ill  1097  Frontenac  led 
an  ex{>e(lition  against  the  Iroquois  Confederacy. 
He  crossed  Lake  Ontario  ^\ith  a  powerful  force, 
and  marching  southward  to  I^ike  Onondaga, 
he  foun<l  their  ]n-Lncipal  village  deserted  and 
burned.  He  sent  seven  hundred  men  to  destroy 
the  Oneida  castle.  They  took  a  few  ]>rii>oners. 
It  would  <loubt1ess  have  fan^d  hard  with  the 
French  if  the  Seiiecas  had  not  been  kept  back 
by  a  false  i*eport  that  the  Ottawas  wert^  to  at- 
tack them  at  the  same  time.  As  it  was,  the 
count  thought  it  prudent  to  retire.  He  hud 
taken  ])risoner  an  aged  Onondaga  chief,  alnrnt 
one  hundred  years  old,  whom  he  gave  np  to  his 
savage  lollowei's  for  torture. 

Five  Nationfl,  The,  were  the  five  Algonquin 
nations,namely :  M<diawks,  Oneidas,OnondagaR, 
Cayiigas,  and  Senecas,  who  originally  formed  the 
Irofpiois  Confederacy.  The  Five  Nations  were 
Joined  by  the  Tnscaroras,  from  North  Carolina, 
in  17i;{,  ami  then  the  confederacy  was  called  the 
Six  Nations. 

Five  Nationflv  Treaty  with  the  (1684).  A 
grand  convention  was  held  at  Albany  between 
tli(>  Knglish  and  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  in  the 
siimmer  of  1H84,  at  which  a  tn^at}'  was  c«uicliid- 
ed  f  Aug.  *2)  between  I^)nl  Eldngbam,  Governor 
of  Virginia,  and  Governor  Dongau  and  chiefs  of 
a  portion  of  that  confederacy.  (See  Iroqwm 
Coufvderacy. )  It  was  a  treaty  of  peace  on  Uebalf 
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of  »11  the  Eitft)'')''  •eHlemeiiU.  By  it  tli»  Five 
N>ti»ir*  put  tiie  lnti<)s  aiiil  castlea  uf  tlic  Mo- 
liiiwkH  ami  Utieidas  undei'  t1i»  prot«ctii)ii  »f  the 
Eu)(liHh  )j;i>veniiiu)iit,  aiitl  Itie  Eii^flidli  illxlerrouk 
to  Knaniiilet-  them  to  tiie  IiidimiH.  Ah  an  rxter- 
nnl  mark  liy  wiiicL  tliisactsliouldbeaiinoiliiml, 
tiie  ludiaiis  (leHiivil  tliat  tlie  arms  of  tlie  Diike 
of  Yurk  Diiglit  lie  nfflxcd  to  tlifir  castleH. 

FIagibrthoGoiifi>d«nc7(1861).  Tliu"Cc>ii- 
RTrns"  at  Montgomery  dixctiHsed  tbe  subject  nf 
a  national  dng  nith  miicli  fi-elinx.  Sevi-nil  niiHl- 
ela  liud  hern  uficriMl.  Mr.  Meinniiiit:<ir  presviileil 
twu.  One,  fl-oiu  aunie  nroiueu  of  CliurleBt»n,  va* 
compoaed  of  u  bl  no 
croBttonaredBi-Id, 
nitb  Heven  stars 
—  Bimilar  to  tl 
Soil  til  Carol  it 
flag  {which  see 
tliH  other  woH  from 
a  i^utloniHit  of  tllo 
BJinie  city.  It  was 
a  r  nwB,  w  itii  fi  rieen 
stun.  Meinminger 
made  a  8|ieecli  on 
prMeiiliitK  theiie  mmleU.  Tlii-u  a  coiitniiitee  of 
one  di-letjate  from  each  Blal«  waa  appointeil  to 
report  niion  ndevicu  for  a  nalioiiul  rtuR  and  eeal. 
Brooke,  of  liimtiHBippi.ulffreil  a  resolution  to  iu- 
struet  tlie  committee  to  report adeHiguaaeiuiilar 
ma  possible  Co  tliat  of  the  Uuileil  Stalea,  innkiiig 
only  Biich  chunges  aa  should  give  them  dintiuc- 
tioii.  He  eiilo|;i/c<l  the  old  aan,  and  wan  sovere- 
ly  rebuked  for  uttering  sentiments  wbich  were 
n-gnnled  aa  almotit  Irewioiiabla.  W.  Porclier 
Milpa,  of  tioiith  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  com- 
niitlee,  proteHteil  Bj;aiiiHt  the  ivMoliition  and  tlie 
tittol-BUcea  of  the  nienilHT.  He  "  gloried,"  he 
said,  "more,  a  thoilHand  tillien,  in  Ihe  palmerto 
flat;  of  bia  atatv."  H«  hud  regarded  "  from  his 
yoiiih  the  stars  and  atritics  aa  tbu  emblem  of 
•ip|ires8io)i  and  tyranny."  Ilmoke  withdrew  his 
motion.  Mm.  C.  Inidd,  of  Soiitli  Cnvolina,  pre- 
sented a  intKlel,  through  W.  W.  B.)yi;e, "  Iri-col- 
ured,  with  a  rctl  iniioii,  seven  NtRra,  utid  the  cres- 
cent moon."  In  her  letter  acvonipmiying  the 
dag, she  otierni  her  tlu-eolHiysIoher  "country" 
and  Buggi-ated  "  Wusliingtoti  Ki'public"  as  the 
title  of  the  Collfederuvy.  Bii.vee  innile  n  H{)cech 
in  presenting  the  niiHlcl.  Chilton,  Toomlis,  Ste- 
phens, and  orhers  iiIho  prescutetl  ileKigtis  for 
Hags.  They  were  apiit  in  almost  daily,  M>me  of 
them  ahowing  a  strong  attachment  to  the  old 
iiAtioual  Hag.  Seven  designs  n-ere  sent  by  two 
young  women  in  the  art  (Ie|iartment  of  "Tns- 
cogee  Female  College,"  tlie  |>riiicipul  features  of 
all  )>eing  an  engle,  stars,  nn<l  a  c«ttoii-bnIe.  In 
their  letter  they  said:  "With  cotton  aa  king, 
there  are  seven  stntes  hound  by  n  chain  of  sis- 
terly love,  that  nill  strengthen  with  time,  as 
onward,  right  onwani,  they  move  up  the  glori- 
ous path  of  Southern  independence."  The  com- 
niittee  maile  an  elolmrat"  report,  in  which  they 
aaid  they  did  not  sUarv  in  the  sentiment  of  nt- 
tacbment  to  the  "stars  anil  stripes,"  too  often 
repeated  in  communiRalioiis;  yet  they  recom- 
mended a  dag  that  hod  a  certain  resemblance 
l«  tbe  one  they  were  deserting.    It  was  to  con- 


sist of  a  reil  field,  with  a  white  siwice  extendlug 
horiEoutally  through  the  centre  and  eqaal  in 
width  to  one  third  the  width  of  the  dag;  the 
field  of  the  union  was  bine,  extending  froni  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  white  Htri|>o,  anil  stofi- 
ping  at  the  lower  red  stripe.  In  the  centre  of 
the  union  was  a  circle  of  white  stare,  correspmid- 
iiig  ill  numlHtr  to  that  of  the  stated)  of  the  Con- 
federacy. It  was  really  the  old  flag— red,  white, 
and  blue — with  three  "  alternate  strigieH,  reil  and 
white,"  itiBleail  of  tbirleun  such  striiHv.  Tins 
flag  WHS  first  iUK|>]ayed  in  public  over  the  state- 
house  at  Moiitgoiiiery,  Harcli  4,  liWI. 

Ttiig  ol  Bumter.  When  news  reached  Wash- 
ington of  tho  evacnation  of  Charleston  (Febru- 
ar)-,  1«65),  the  President  appointed  the  auniver- 
j  siiry  (April  14)  of  the  evaenatiou  of  the  fort 
I  when  the  old  dag  which  Anderson  took  with 
I  him  should  lie  again  raised  over  the  fortress  by 
his  hand.  A  large  nuuiber  of  citizens  left  New 
York  in  the  ntenmer  Ootunal  to  assist  in  the  cer- 
emonies. When  the  multitude  were  assembled 
aniiinil  the  Hiig-ntutF,  the  songs  of  Ficlor)/  at  Lanl 
and  IiaJl3  round  Ihe  Flag  were  snug.  Rev.  Mr. 
Harris,  who  ninde  the  jirayer  At  the  rnising  of 
the  dag  over  Fort  Siiinter,  Dec.  27,  1H60  (see 
Fori  Samttv).  now  olTereil  an  introductory  prayer 
and  pronounced  a  blessing  on  the  old  tiag.  Kev. 
Dr.  Storrs  reail  selections  from  the  Fsalms.  Gen- 
eral Townsend  rem!  Major  Anderson's  despateli 
announcing  the  fall  of  i^nniler.  Then  the  faith- 
ful Sergeant  Hart  (see  Retnforcrmriilii  for  Sumler) 
appeared  with  a  carpet-bag  containing  tho  flag. 
It  was  attached  to  the  [lalynnls,  when  General 
Anderson,  after  a  brii'f  and  toncliiiig  nihiress, 
hoisted  tt  to  the  peak  of  Ihe  flag-stnfT  amid  loud 
fauzzaa,  followed  by  singing  The  Slar-epaiiglfd 
Banner.  Six  guns  on  the  fort  were  then  fired, 
anil  were  res|>onde<l  to  by  all  the  batteries  that 
I  took  part  in  the  bomlianlnieut  in  l(Mil.  Rev. 
I  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  orator  of  the  ilay,  pro- 
nonnced  an  aildress.  So,  four  years  from  the 
time  of  the  eraciintion  of  Fort  Sumter  it  was 
" rejMissessi^d "  by  the  government. 

Flag  of  the  ContinentBl  Navy.  When  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina,  in  Feb- 
rniiry,  1T76,  pivsi^nted  the  thanks  of  that  Ixsly 
to  their  representatives  in  the  Continentsl  Con- 
gress for  their  seniees  there  In  bringing  aliout 
the  establishment  of  a  navy,  and  other  lueaHil  res 
of  imgiorlance,  Christopher  GailMleti  ]ireseiiti!d 
the  standard  which  wast^ibe  used  by  the  Amer- 
ican navy,  representing  on  a  yellow  tield  a  rat- 
tlesnake, with  thirteen  fnll-growu  rattles,  coiled 
to  strike, with  the  wonls  "Don't  trend  on  mo." 
The  MHssaehnsetts  navy  had  a  dag  with  a  pino- 
treo  on  it.     (See  *'(flir,  The  Xalioval.) 

Flag  of  the  "Sovareigt)  State"  cd  Bontti 
CaxoUna.  The  secession  convention  ndopt-eil  a 
banner  for  the  new  empire  on  the  day  wiien  the 
ordinance  of  seeewion  was  pnsseil.  It  was  rom- 
poKeil  of  red  and  bine  silk.  The  first  was  the 
ground  of  the  ntnudani,  and  the  last,  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  was  displayed  over  its  win.lc  field. 
On  the  bine  eroes  were  flfteen  stars,  tho  number 
of  the  slave-lalHir  states.     The  largest  s 


the  CI 


M  for  South  Caroliuo.    Ou  the  red 
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fii-lil  waft  a  pnlDictto-tree,  and  a  creHCFut  moon 
ufHilver. 

nag,  TiiK  National.  Every  raliiny  liad  its 
[wciiliiir  eiiHigii,  niiil  the  iiniiy  and  niivy  of  the 
nuilrd  rohiiiii-H,  ut  lint,  ili><)>hiyril  viiriinia  1\affB, 
iH>me  (iili)iiial,  iitliers  n-;;iinctilal,  and  tithrrH, 
like  tlie  flag  on  Fiirt  Sullivan.  Cliaileatoii  liar- 
bur —  u  liliie  fi<-ld  vitli  »  Hilver  crtwceiit — fur 
xpiH'ial  oeoNioiis.  The  Anierirnn  Dag  iiwil  at 
tliu  liiittle  on  Itiiiikor'o  (llm-<r>i}  Elill.naH  rnll<-<l 
tliv  "  New  Eiii;liind  Hag."   It  una  a  liliie  i;>'uuud, 
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n|H>n  the  opposite  Bi<lc  is  tlie  Dtotto  'Appfnl  la 
Heaven.'"  The  Ciil]H>]iiM>r  itipn.  who  inatvbnl 
with  I'atrick  Heiiry  towanl*  ^Yitliaiiwlfiii]|;  t« 
demand  iiwlant  rcHtoratioii  of  p<iH'<lerto  the  old 
nia);aziiic,  or  {uiymeiit  for  it  liy  (iitv^nior  Unii- 
UKll1^  liore  a  flag  with  ft  rattleauake  apou  it. 

foileii  icody  to  Htrike,  with 

'"      '.-k  Henry's  wordn  (iiee  ^^Ji« Vfe^rr^ 


'(rj(iiii<itiiHmi(ioit,1775),au«l    rTjTZ?^!?;™ 
' -'-  "Utiii't  tread  nil   )■   ,  , 


with  the  red  enisH  of  St.  (!™r>,'e  in  a  rornor, 
i|iiarli'riii|C  a  white  fii-ld.  and  in  tin-  njiiMT  ilei- 
ter  (inarlmiit;  wan  the  Hjjnrp  of  a  |iiiie-Ii'ef. 
The S'ew-EnglunderH  had  altii)  a"  iiine-tlee  lla^" 


me."  It  in lH>lieveiI  that  lliu  i\\  ^  ^ 
limt  Amuricau  Had  henrinji  |\>>oin  tnc't  cf  *"■ 
Iliii'loi-ii  rml  and  white  ntri  ink 
n-anaUnimilluftpn-wulHd  to 
IIm^  I'hiladuiphia  Light  IIotm-  hy  Captain  Ahra- 
hani  MarkiN>.  a  llanc,  ]iridiah]y  early  in  177^  A 
'■  ['nion  da;;''  ih  inentimii-d  uh  having:  hea-n  AW 
phiyi-d  at  a  i;'>l'i<''^"K  «f  Whi^a  nt  Sav.iininh  ia 
■Inni\  irrri — [imlialily  thirteen  »tiiiii-ii.  The  ear- 
lii-Hi  naval  flaiEHfXhiliitMl thirteen  alti-niate  ml 
and  while  HtiiprH,  wmio  with  a  pinti-tree  upon 
Ihein,  and  iithem  nitli  a  rallleKiiake  otTelclird 
ni:niwt  tlit>  Held  of  Mi'i|H«,  and  Wneath  it  Ibr 
wonlM,   rither   iinploriiiKly   or   an   a    waniiiif;. 

|"l>iiiri  treiul  on  lue."  The  new  I'liion  flag 
nilwtl  at  Caniliriditc,  Jan.  1,  ITTti,  waH  romixiMnl 
of  thirl«4-n  alteniate  ii-^l  and  while  Mripen,  with 

'  lli<-  EiiKliHh  union  in  a  (orner.  (See  ('■io»  Flaf 
ami  TfnjKiI  faragr.)     Finally,  the  nii-eiwity  (if  a 

''  naUtmal  Aag  wan  felt,  eHixi-ially  for  the  mnriiir 
wTviee,  and  the  Continental  (.'oiikh'iw  ado|>ird 
the  I'olhiwinK  ntniliititm,  .lime  1^.  1~TT:   *-Jr^ 

'■  iiaIm/,Tliat  the  IIrk  wf  Die  Fulteil  Slali'M  lie  Ihii^ 
teen  iilri|H-H,  alternate  ml  an<I  white;  that  the 
union  lie  tliirtecu  Mara,  white,  oii  a  liliie  Held. 
repreiH-iitiiiK  a  iiew  constellation.^  There  wan 
a  liihitoriiieHH  in  iliHpluyinir  thin  Has.  The  ivmi- 
Intiiin  wn»  not  unieiatly  pToiiiiiitiatiil  over  the 
"iltiiiitiiiT  of  the  Heeivtiiry  of  llii'  C"ii(!reai»  nniil 
Si')ii,  :l.  thimf-li  it  woD  prfvioiiHly  priiit<-d  In  tlie 
iii'UK)i:i|H'i*:i.  Thin  waa  nion-  than  a  year  after 
till'  niliiiiii'H  had  lievn  deelan-<l  fVee  ami  iiule- 
IHLiilriir.  Tnilialdy  Ibe  flml  display  of  the  iia- 
tiniial  Oag  at  a  inilitai'y  )hwI  was  ut  Fort  Si'liny- 
]i-r,  on  llii-  Hile  of  the  villaK<'  »t  Konie,  OiieiJa 
Co..  N.  Y.  Till-  fiirl  wiw  Imqi-gMl  early  in  An- 
pi"!.  ITTT.  The  iJ^irriKiin  were  nithont  a  tine. 
Ml  lli>-y  nuide  one  aecnnliiiK  to  the  pn-i«Ti]>tiini 

I  of  Coii^K'Mt  hv  cnltiiiK  np  NlieetH  to  fonii  ihi' 
nliile  Htnp>'H.'liilH  of  wnt'h't  eloth  fiir  the   n-.t 


ii<<  1 1 


lilni 


nrl  for  llie 


illiiijj."  Thealmvein- 

■if  KoKloii.piiMished  ill  I'urin  in  ITTti.  The  IjiHdnH 
' 'Ai'«Ht''fr,  nil  anti-ininiNterial  paiH'r.  in  IIh  iKMie 
for  .Inliiiarv.  ITTti,  Biv<i«  Ihe  tullowiii}:  dexel-i))- 
tioii  of  I  lie  thi):  of  an  Anieriiun  i-TnimT  thai  had 
lieen  euplnn-<l :  "  In  llio  Adniinilly  OIHro  Ih  ihe 
flag  of  a  ]iroviii(.'ial  iirivatei-r.  The  lield  Ih  wliile 
jtaBting  i  on  the  middle  is  a  green  |iiiie-tree,  atid 


if  a  cloth  elo.ik  iH-lniitfinfE 
(o  Ciiptain  Aln-iilinm  SwaHwont.  iif  Ihlcheiw 
Ciiiiiity.  N.  Y.  ThiH  Da);  waH  inifkiHed  uvertlie 
fi.rt  on  liiK  ;<ii  of  AiiKnHl.  ITT7.  I'aiil  Jonr*  «a» 
ii]ip[iiiifi-d  tn  I  lie  Hanging  Jnlie  14.  ITTT.  and  lie 
c'laiiiird  that  lie  was  till-  tint  to  diKplav  the  stam 
iind  s(rl]>.<s  on  :k  iinval  vetutvl.  Tin-  /.Vinwr  siiili-il 
tr.1111  l'<i]lsm<itith.  X.  II..  on  Nov.  1.  I7TT.  It  i« 
|>].il>iil<l<<llianlioiia1ionaHlili:na>>tiii>tniifaiM 
in  liattli-  on  ihc  l>ankR  of  ilu-  Itnindywiiic,  S'pl. 
II.  IT77— the  liral  lialtle  after  iu  ndopiion.  It 
liint  a|iiiean-(i  over  a  foreiK"  Mninnhold,  June 
'i^.  I77i',  when  Ciiplnin  KhIIiIhiik*.  of  the  Aiiwti- 
ean  Hluop-nl'-wnr  /'rarirfran',  with  liin  rn-w  and 
«iMle  n»cii|H>il  primnierH.  ea]>tiired  Fort  Na»iian. 
New  I'rovidi-nce,  llahaiiia  iHlaiidH.  TIh-  eaj^rom 
were  tueaacvil  by  the  ii«o|i1e,  wbeu  tli«  Htar*  and 
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stripes  were  nailed  to  the  flag-8tatf  in  defiance. 
Jobu  Singleton  Copley,  the  Americnn-boni  paint- 
er, in  London,  claimed  to  be  the  first  to  dinplay 
the  stors  and  8tri|>es  in  Gi*cat  Britain.  On  the 
day  when  George  III.  acknow1e(lge<l  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  (Dec.  5, 1782),  he 
painted  the  fiug  of  the  United  StuteH  in  the  bnck- 
groniid  of  a  portrait  of  Elkanah  Watson.  To 
Captain  Mooers,  of  the  whaling -ship  Bcdfordy 
of  Nantncket,  is  doubtless  due  the  honor  of  first 
displaying  the  national  flag  in  a  port  of  Great 
Britain.  He  arrive<l  in  the  Downs,  with  it  fly- 
ing at  the  fore,  Feb.  3, 1783.  That  fing  was  first 
carried  to  the  East  Indian  seas  in  the  Enterpnse 
(an  Albany-bnilt  vessel),  Captain  Stewart  Dean, 
in  1785.  When  Vermont  and  KtMitncky  were 
added  to  the  union  of  states  the  flag  wns  altered. 
By  an  act  of  Congress  (Jan.  13, 1794)  the  num- 
ber of  the  stripes  and  stars  in  the  fl;ig  was  in- 
creased from  thirteen  to  fifteen.  The  act  went 
into  effect  May  1,  1795.  From  that  time  until 
181H,  when  there  were  twenty  states,  the  number 
of  the  stars  and  stripes  remained  the  same.  A 
connuittee  appointed  to  revise  the  standard  in- 
vited Captain  Samuel  C.  Reid,  the  brave  de- 
fender of  the  privateer  Ammtrong  (see  Priva- 
teers) to  devise  a  new  flag.  He  retained  the 
original  thirteen  stripes,  but  ailded  a  star  for 
every  state.  That  has  i)een  the  device  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  ever  since.  It  now 
(1880)  has  thirteen  stripes  and  thirty-eight  stara. 
Flags,  ExciiAN(iR  OF.  M(»nroe  had  far  ex- 
ceeded his  instructions  in  the  warmth  of  his 
expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  French  revo- 
lutionists at  his  public  reception  (which  see), 
And  his  conduct  so  disftleased  his  government 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Randoljth), 
suggested  that  a  private  reception  and  an  oral 
speech  were  what  the  cabinet  expected.  He 
was  reminded  that  the  United  States  were  neu- 
tral, and  that  offence  might  be  given  to  Eng- 
land or  Spain,  with  both  of  which  negotiations 
were  then  pending;  and  it  might  become  neces- 
sary at  some  time  ^'  to  explain  away  or  (lisavow 
an  excess  of  fervor,  so  as  to  reduce  it  down  to 
the  coid  system  of  neutrality."  Before  this  re- 
buke reached  him,  Monroe  had  gone  much  fur- 
ther in  his  demonstrations  of  sympathy  in  the 
name  of  his  government.  The  French  Conven- 
ti<m  having  decreed  the  suspension  in  their  hall 
of  the  French  and  American  flags,  intertwined, 
in  testimony  of  eternal  union  and  friendship, 
Monroe  took  it  upon  himself  t.o  send  an  Ameri- 
can flag  for  the  purpose  in  the  name  of  the 
American  people.  It  was  conveyetl  by  the  hand 
of  Captain  Barney,  of  the  navy  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, who,  in  addition  to  a  letter  by  Monroe,  de- 
livered a  speech  of  his  own.  Barney  received 
the  fraternal  embrace  of  the  President  of  the 
Convention,  and  soon  afterwards  a  commission 
in  the  French  navy.  The  C<m  vent  ion  ordered 
the  French  colors  to  bo  sent  to  the  American 
Congress.  They  were  presented  by  the  French 
ambassatlor  (Adet),  Jan.  1,  1796,  with  an  ad- 
dress, to  which  the  President  responded,  and 
the  colors  were  onlered  U^  be  de^Hmited  in  the 
archives  of  the  nation.  (See  Monroe's  Mission  to 
J^ance.) 


Fletcher,  Benjamin,  governor  of  New  York, 
succeeded  Governor  Sloughter,  whose  life  and 
administration  were  suddenly  terminated  by  de- 
lirium tremens,  (See  Leisler's  Insurrection.)  Fletch- 
er was  also  authorized  to  govern  Pennsylvania, 
which  had  recently  been  t-aken  fnmi  him  and 
made  a  royal  province;  also,  to  facilitate  the 
defence  of  New  York  against  the  French  in  Can- 
ada, he  was  invested  with  the  command  of  the 
militia  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  province  to  be  defended.  Fletcher 
was  a  colonel  in  the  British  army.  Possessed 
of  violent  passions,  he  was  weak  in  judgment, 
greedy,  dishonest,  and  cowardly.  He  fell  natu- 
rally into  the  bauds  of  the  aristocratic  party, 
and  his  council  was  composed  of  the  enemies  of 
Leislcr.  The  recklessness  of  his  a<lministration, 
his  avarice,  his  evident  prostitution  of  his  of- 
fice to  the  securing  of  personal  gain,  disgusted 
all  parties.  He  continually  quarrelled  with  the 
popular  Assembly,  and  his  whole  administration 
was  unsatisfactory.  The  Quaker-governed  As- 
sembly of  Pennsylvania  thwarted  his  schemes 
for  obtaining  money  for  making  war  on  the 
French ;  and  he  was  fortunately  led  by  Colonel 
Peter  Schuyler  in  all  his  military  undertakings. 
The  Assembly  of  Connecticut  denied  his  right 
to  control  their  militia;  and  late  in  the  autujnu 
of  1693  he  went  to  Hartford  with  Colonel  Bay- 
ard and  others  from  New  York,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  train-bands  of  that  city,  commanded 
by  Captain  Wadswortli  (see  Connecticut  Charter)^ 
he  directe<l  (so  says  tradition)  his  commission  to 
be  read.  Bayanl  began  to  read,  when  Wads- 
worth  ordered  the  drums  to  be  l>eaten.  "Si- 
lence !'*  said  Fletcher,  angrily.  When  the  read- 
ing was  again  iN^gun,  "Drum!  drum!"  cried 
Wadswortli.  "  Silence !"  again  shouted  Fletcher, 
and  threatened  the  captain  with  punishment. 
Wadswortli  stepped  in  front  of  the  governor, 
and,  with  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  swonl,  he 
said:  "If  my  drummers  are  again  interrupted, 
ril  make  sunlight  shine  through  you.  We  deny 
and  defy  your  authority."  The  cowed  governor 
sullenly  foi<led  the  paper,  and  with  his  retinue 
returned  Uy  New  York.  With  a  pretended  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  religion,  Fletcher  prcH'ured  the 
passage  of  an  act  by  the  Assembly  for  building 
churches  in  various  places,  and  under  it  the 
English  Church  and  preaching  in  English  were 
introduced  into  New  York.  Trinitv  Cliurch  was 
organized  under  the  act,  and  its  pres<mt  church 
edifice  stands  u])on  the  ground  when)  the  first 
structure  was  erected.  During  Fletcher's  ad- 
ministration, pirates  infested  American  waters; 
and  he  was  accused  not  only  of  winking  at  vio- 
lations of  the  navigation  laws,  but  of  favoring 
the  pirates,  for  private  gain.  They  sometimes 
found  welcome  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  (see 
Buceaneers)j  instead  of  being  seized  and  pun- 
ished. When  Bellonunit,  after  the  Treaty  of 
Kyswick,  came  over  as  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, he  was  commissione<l  to  investigate  the 
conduct  of  Fletcher  and  to  succeed  him  as  gov- 
ernor, and  he  sent  him  to  England  under  ari'est. 
The  colony  felt  a  relief  when  he  was  gone,  for 
his  career  had  been  marked  by  misrule  aud  prof* 
ligacy. 
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naarf,  Loris  (Cliuviilier  and  TiMoiint  ilo), 
WHH  n  li(>nt<!iiaiit-(-nliiiicl  in  thn  Coiitiuoiiliil  Ar- 
my, Mi<] dleil  a  Auld-murKlMt  of  t'nuive.  ile  niui 
(MliiCAtiHl  ail  uu);iii«ir,  ami,  ciiuiitii;  to  America,  j 
Iw  KCeiveil  n  CH]>taill'H  riiiiiiiiiMiioii  from  Wii«tl- 1 
iiigtiiM.  Var  Win  jjixiil  ciiiiiliirt  iii  tliu  faiu])aiRii 
of  1777,  Culi):n-H!i  ){<>vi^  liim  a  hiinf.  niid  roiiiiiiiii- 
Hioii  onifiiti'lmiil-iiiloiiia  {Nov.  ^1777);  uiul 
in  tliti  ninlcr  i>f  I77H  \w  nuti  iiiii|>rotor  niidcr. 
Steuben.  H«u'iiHa<ljiitaut-)rpni>raliifIjct'ii(iivi8-, 
iouiBjnne.l77»,niidwiiawdiiiliiit!niMb<-datlliu. 
aniiaiilt  on  Stony  Foinl  (.Inly,  lT7U)ltiut  Cuiikivhh  | 
KBve  him  iliniikH  and  a  silvui-  medal.    Do  I'iviiry  I 


4  FLOATISO  BATTERIES 

|inrk-l]onte,  ami  npoii  tbia  animal,  whirli  wirb 
diniitiilty  lift  Hpiin'vd  into  a  trot,  be  Mcajied.  Tli« 
fiiKitivo  nmiy  wan  woil  coveivd  in  itH  rttrrui  by 
Major  <;larkt)'ii  battalion.  Tlie  Indian*,  aflrV 
fotluwiii^'  about  fonr  miles,  tunieil  liauk :  bnt 
thi*  army  did  m>t  halt  iiiiiil  it  was  naftly  wiiliiii 
Ibe  iMlixadeii  of  Fort  J«Bt'nion.  Tlu-y  bad  itiii 
fnim  thu  HToiK!  of  conflict  to  Fort  Jflfi'nton,  k 
diHlsiice  of  twenty-nine  tiiilea,  between  iniiu 
o'ctnt'k  in  tliu  morning  and  Heven  o'clock  ID  tlM> 
evening — ten  liinirs. 

Floating  Batteries.  Tlip  firnt  Amcrirai)  flnat- 
ing  liatli'iy  wai  bkku  in  tlio  Oliui-ies  Uiver,  ar 


rctiinicil  to  Fmnop  »oim  nftcrllit^  affair  lit  Stony 
I'oinr.  Ih^I'oiv  tlic  iimliil  was  Ntnirk  ;  ami  it  naw 
probulily  iit'vi-T  in  Iiim  iioHMmHion,  for  it  BOpinn  to 
iiavB  iM-dii  lout,  iinilialily  wliile  ConRrowi  vian  in 
neHHiiin  at  Prinrt'ton.  In  A|iril,  IrtW,  a  bi>y  f«ii»d 
it  wliilv  di)r)(in);  in  a  Kunlon  nt  I'linccton.  Ik' 
Flrnry.  on  liiH  n-lnni  to  Franiv,  join<-.1  llir 
Fretirli  iniopn  iindirr  lti>i.'banilH'uti  huiiI  lo  Amer- 
ica in  17HI. 

FllEht  of  St.  Clair's  Army  (1791 1.  Aftir  n 
<lci>]H-i'alt<  lislit  (»"•(■  SI,  Claii'K  <ViNijimV;n  )  tlui 
milks oftlii'  sxlilitT-t  mn  bmken  iiy  t1i<'  Indians, 
and  till'  t'liriniT,  cutlieiiiig  iu  ki^'KI*^ 'n'i'i>^  xk»t 
down  uiiljiiiii  n-xihtaiice.  TlienainoHtdisi>nl<>r- 
]y  tliulit  lii'pin,  tlit>  militia  Irailiii};.  Anion);  (he 
fiiLfllivi-H  wi'iv a  nnmlH'rof  wimieii.cliii-lly  nivuH 


JloHtnii.  ill  Oi'lobvr.  ITT5.  WasliiiiKtoii  liad  or- 
dt'ii-d  tiie  coimtructioii  »f  two,  tu  uKuiHt  in  tlir 
Mvfio  of  lite  Ni^n  Kn{;bilid  cii|iilal.  I'liey  were 
ai'ineil  and  manned,  mid  on  the  .illtli  nf  l>i'tohtrr 
oiM'iied  tin:  on  the  luwii,  iiiiHlnHiiK  nincb  aM- 
slernatioii.  They  ii)>|war  to  hare  Ihi'Ii  made  uf 
Kliiinj;  ]>luiikii,  ]>iereeil  ni-ar  tlie  nater'liiu-  fur 
ours,  and  fiinlier  n|>  wctv  ih>i  t-liid.-s  for  innnkel- 
lijllil.    Alit-iivyKiin  war 


|>i:Lre<l  ii 


n.l  a 


top  tt. 
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■nit'  eiifiKn  wii»  the  i.im--li^...  Hub. 
Colonel  Heed,  writ iiiK  to  Coloml  Miiykn,  on 
(K-I.ai,  ITT.'V,  Mid:  "I'leaBir  lo  lix  wime  ]iHrlie- 
iitiir  rolor  for  a  Bag  and  a  Mi;;nai,  1)y  wliicb  our 
rniHelH  may  know  I'aeb  <>tii<'r.  Wiiat  do  yiui 
tliiiik  of  n  tla)c  with  a  white  ki-iminiI,  a  tn>«  in 
llnMiiotto-Ati  A|>|»'ol  lollt' 


wilb  Kont  tliul  In-  ronld  not  nioniit  Iiih 
liormi  witlainl  aiMiitlaiM't^.  lie  wun  not 
in  iiaiforui  —  h\n  cbief  enreriiiK  wim  a  warm 
eiippo  ciNit  and  a  tlii'ee-tiimt'i'eil  lial,  from  tindi-r 
tvbieli  IiIh  w  Idle  hair  wiih  mi'o  Mn-uaihi):  an  lie 
nnd  Creiieinl  lliiller  vi'de  u\t  and  donn  tlie  liniH 
dnrinje  ilm  buttle.  He  had  tlnve  borw'M  kilM 
under  him.  nnd  eitilil  ImUetH  iiaiMcd  Ibroncli  kin 
H|l|Cliu.    Wbuu  tlie  ruti-eat  begun  be  luoiiiilt'd  a 


of  liiirlinr  di-feiKVH  oceiipled  iniieli  nf  tlie  iilteii- 
lion  iif  eiti>:etiK  of  tlie  American  eiuut-townn.  ri» 
lieeiiill.v  ill  tlie  city  of  Kow  York.  Anion);  the 
Hi'ieiiiilli^  men  of  the  day,  John  SlevciiK  uml 
HoliiTt  Fnltoii  nptHiar  coiixpiciioini  in  iiroiHMiii)i 
plaiiH  fur  iliat  pnnxm.-.  Earlier  tlinii  thiH  (in 
IHttf),  Alirahaui  Uluudgood,  of  Albany,  augment- 
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Mnstraetion  of  a  floatiii);  revolviog  bat- 
it  unlike,  ill  ita  cswiitial  cliaracter,  the 
ng  tiiTTKt  biiitt  by  Captain  KricsHoa  in 
rtwof  isei-ea.  (S.-*  Monitor.)  In  Mareh, 
iHiinna  Uregf;,  of  Peiiiinylvuniii,  obtained 
t  for  a  pri>|iui«e<l  inin-cliul  Htenin  veHsel-of- 
tenibliiig  in  tifciirtt  ^iiuboatH  ui 


the  late  Civil  War  in  tlio  United  StAton. 
nt  tbc  fame  time  a  plan  of  a  fluatln);  bnt- 
bniitUnl  by  Knlicrt  FiiIIaii  was  approved 
%l  oftlreiH.  It  wiut  in  tbe  fonn  »t  a  steam- 
pernliiir  coiiHtnictiun,  ttiaC  might  move 
•Me  of  liiiir  uiilen  an  bnitr.  And  fiiniiHhe<1, 
tion  t«i  iln  re)(iitar  ui'manittnt,  with  snb- 
gnna.  Her  cdnstrnction  wan  oiijered  by 
M,  and  Hiie  wiia  bnilt  at  the  8hi|)-yftr(l  uf 
iitd  Noah  Uroivn,  at  Corlear'n  tloi>k,  Xew 
uder  the  snpvrviMon  ofi'Viltnn.  She  was 
)d  Oct.  29,  IB14.  Her  machinery  was  ten^ 
■lay  fullowiii);,  and  on  Jnly  4  (ISIS)  she 
trial-trip  of  tlfty-three  niileit  to  tlie  ocpaii 
ik,  going  at  the  rate  of  hih  niiW  iiii  bonr. 
mtcI   nae  rnlled  FhIIoh  the  Fir»l.      Slio 
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I  mDaBtit«<t  one  hnudrcd  and  forty-five  feet  on 
I  deck  Slid  llllj'-tive  feet  breadth  of  beam ;  drew 
loniy  eiglit  feet  of  water;  monnted  thirty  J3- 

I  ]Hiiind  currunndes,  and  two  col biads  of  one 

hundred  ponndn  each.  Slie  wan  to  be  command- 
ed by  Cagitain  I'urter.  It  wan  a  etmcttire  rest- 
ing npou  tn  o  boats  on  koels,  separated  fiinn  enil 
to  end  by  a  cliaiiii.'l  tit'leell  feet  wide 
anil  sixty  feet  ionj;.  One  bout  eon- 
tuiiiedtlieboiler 
frir  generating 

was    made   of 
uopper.     The 
luucbinery  oc- 
cupied the  other  ^ 
boat.    The  ' 
tcT-wheel  (A)   ] 

space   between 

tbem.Themain  aa,™  „f  tin  ro>*T- 
or  gnn  dock  ixa  uttht. 
supported  the 
nmianient,  and  wan  pniterted  by  n  parapet  fonr 
feet  tun  inches  thick,  oi  aoiid  timber,  piei'ced  by 
embrasures.  Throngh  twenty-five  jKirt-huleii 
were  as  many  32-puiiudcrs,  intended  to  fii«  red- 
hot  shot,  which  could  be  heated  with  great  safe- 
ty and  convenience.  Her  npper,or  spar,  deck, 
upon  which  maiiy  lilindi'ed  men  might  parade, 
was  encumpiMied  with  a  bulwark  f<ir  safety. 
She  WHS  rigged  with  two  stout  masts,  each  of 
which  supported  a  large  lateen  yard  and  sails. 
She  hod  two  bowHprits  and  jilis,  and  fonr  rnd- 
ders,  one  at  each  extremity  of  each  boat,  so  that 
she  might  be  steered  witli  eitlier  end  foremost'. 
Het  machinery  was  calciilntMl  for  an  addition- 
al en)>ine,  which  miglit  dischai^e  an  immense 
column  of  water  which  it  was  intended  to  throw 
npou  the  decks  and 
throngh  the  port-lii>les  of 
an  enemy,  and  thereby 
ilelnge  lier  armanient  and 
nmmnnition.  The  most 
cxtinvilgnnt  stories  con- 
cerning Ibis  monster  of 
the  deep  went  forth  at 
about  the  time  of  her  b»- 
ing  laiinohcd.  In  a  treo- 
tiite  on  steam  veHfiel8,pub- 
liNhitl  in  Scotland  soon 
afleiwanls,  the  iintlior 
said  '  llerlengih iHthree 
hiindivd  feet,  bnadth, 
t»o  hnndred  feet     thick 


»  of  hei 


>ldl  H 


phinkandcorkwnixl  <ar 
iiiwfoil^  fonrgnns  tonr 
•  r  whkh  are  lUO  (lonud 
irs,  tan  discliaige  one 
liitndrtKl  gulluns  of  boil 
mg  wuter  in  a  few  min- 
nte«,  and  by  mechnuics 
brandishes  three  hnndred 
rntliiHRi's  with  the  ntmost 
rpffnlarity  over  her  gun- 
wales ;    works,    also,   au 
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equal  unmlier  uf  pikcB  nf  nnut  teuxtli,  darting 
tlwui  from  liur  Hiilcs  nitli  ]>niiligiouH  furce,  ami 
wilbdrawitig  tbem  every  qiiitrtiT  of  a  luiiiute." 
Tbo  iiiHiir)CPtil)i  »rt^iuth  Carolina  voiiHlnicttHl  a, 
lliHiliiiK  lialtery  in  Cliai'luHloii  liurbor  iu  the  wiu- 
ler  of  Idfll.  It  ynu  a  oiii-iiiiiB  ni»iiHt(%  (iiadt:  of 
liesvy  ]tiiie  tiiiilH-r,  lillnl  in  witli  iNiliiietto-liitpi, 
and  iMiveml  with  a  double  isyei'of  nilnHul  iraii. 
It  ai'iieai'tHl  like  un  InmieuHe  itii'd,  twenty-dvu 


feet  in  wiiUli,  mill,  with  its  niiiii>ii(lit<::e,  about 
one  linndred  tixt  in  li^uj^tli.  It  laonntiil  in  iiH 
front  (whii-'b  nlopi^  iimnnlH  fiiim  its  iniu-vlud 
rvuf)  finir  enornninii  Nie)(t>-i;iiUH.  Tbu  powdrr- 
luatpidiio  WBH  ill  tbu  rnar,  liclu^  tliu  water-linn, 
•nd  at  its  estrrniity  wan  a  platform  cmpntd 
with  Hiuid-ba^,  to  jimtLtt  itit  men  and  lialancu 
tliu  lieavy  kiiiin.  AttooiuHl  to  it  was  a  floatiiiK 
boa|iital.  It  van  iiilendud  tn  tow  tliia  ni 
tn  a  iKwition  ito  iih  to  bi'iii);  its  k"""  '"  '* 
Fort  Snnili-r.  Stovi-nn'M  lloatiii);  luttery 
ttiiirv  formidalili-  Htnirliint.  TliiH  battery  liu«1 
bnrn  ill  |ir<K-iiis  of  roliHlnlctitm  bv  Mi-HHn'.  ^tv- 
vcnx. of  llolH'keTi.  N.  .r.,  f<ir  oovi-ral  yeara  Klori- 
fix-  Civil  Wav.  It  wax  iiituiidt-d  voli-ly  for  a 
liarlior  lU'li'ii™.  Alri'ndT  tlifii?  bad  lieen  almm 
$I.INNI,IHIll  H\H;,t  ll|>.)ti  if.i'bifdv  iiV  tbu  riiiK'd 
StHtr,-  K"viiiii'irul.  and  Vet  it  wii«  n«I  (-..iii- 
I>I..t<-,l.  fiilil  just  beloru  thu  wiir  i(  b:iil  bri'ii 
hIiiiI  ill  fmiti  tbi'imblii'  rvt-.  Ir  uiii  to  Ix- »  v  mi 
bniiilml  ti'1'1  in  b'ii;;tb,['iiv'-]>'a  nilli  iron  |>l:it<'4, 


by  knceti  and  nross-tiuibets  od  the  lower  iMca, 
tHj  iliiit  it  may  Iw  sprung  with  powder,  if  rv- 
qiiireil  (when  boaided  by  tile  eiienty),  lo  a  ]>eT- 
pendicnlur,  when  tlie  Mid  deck  will  be  rbct-knl 
by  Btayti,  while  the  iHiwer  of  iwwder  will  be  ei- 
baiMtt^l  ill  tbo  o|teu  air,  and  tbeu  full  or  aiiriii): 
ti)  the  centre  of  the  ilruk  a)(ain.  Tbe  afun-wiid 
deck  will  rnn  iip  and  down  witb  Ibe  aiiuli'. 
which  niay  be  ciip[ienHl  ur  laid  witb  iron.  Tin- 
gnii'deck  may  be  bonil  at  plras- 
tire,  to  gire  room,  if  mjuiteit,  n>> 
tlie  men  and  giniit  an-  under  xaid 
deek.  'rlio  ]Hin'er  Ih  applied  be- 
tween her  kit-In,  when-  tbi-re  in  a 
eiiiieave  fiirined  tu  receive  Ibem 
ftuiu  ibu  bow  lo  the  stem,  exrrpt 
a  Miiall  diotanee  lit  each  end. 
foniiing  an  eildy.  Tin-  jioiver  muy 
bo  reverneil  to  propel  ber  cither 
way.  8iiiil  imwer  in  eonuret<-d  to 
npriglitlevcniftn  make  horixnntul 
stniki'H  nltiriialely.  The  eleva- 
tion of  her  liiiilnTni  and  geariiij: 
will  bv  pn>]Kirtionu(l  by  bur  keel 
and  tonnage.'' 
I  Florida.  Tbis  twenty -Hevcnth  Mate  adniil- 
ted  into  the  ITniou  reeeiveil  itH  naine  fnim  iti> 
dincoverer  In  IfilS.  (Sue  I'oundr  l-eon.)  It  wan 
I  vinileil  by  Vawinee,  aiiulber  Spaniard,  iu  ISiW. 
I  It  in  believed  by  Mime  tliat  Ven'acaiii  mw  itn 
coaHliiinUiM(iiee  Vfrr«:a>>i):  and  the  aaaie  year 
a  i4|Hiiiianl  nanMil  lie  Cieray  vixitctl  it.  Itn  con- 
'  ijiKntt  wna  undertaken  by  Narvaes.  in  15sH  (hw 
I  Sarraa),  aud  by  Ue  Si>lo  in  )&3U.  Ilngueuoia— 
I  I'rotoBtauts  of  France — aonght  refuge  there  at 
I  almnt  the  niuldle  of  lite  Mitb  century  (km  Ila- 
!  gufHoft),  when  they  were  attacked  by  lliu  Sliau- 
ianlH.  The  lutler,  landing  on  the  hile  of  i^i. 
AugUHtlue,  founded  a  city  theiv  in  liMi.'>.  wliirli 


Hlii[M<r-M-ar  tliim  known  wiieii  it  th 
ber  al  tlie  wniHt.  It  wait  intendi>d  It 
of  Klxieon  heavy  inlli-d 

n<l  two  heavy  cobniibiailH  lor  thiow- 
ing  xhellfl.  Tlie  latter  tveni  to  1h'  oh  iliek.  tore 
and  aft.  The  Hnioki'-Htack  was  t<i  be  conMniet- 
0)1  111  Hliiling  will  ioiiH,  like  a  ti-kfUHipe,  for  obvi- 
OUH  piir|HMi'K;  and  the  veHM<l  wax  no  eoiiHtriteti'd 
that  ii  might  IH-Hiink  to  the  level  of  iho  wali<r. 
Im  bnnleii  wuh  nm^d  nt  M\  ihiiitHaiid  lomt.  Ii 
WUH  not  roiii|i|.ri-.i  wboii  the  t'ivil  War  onded. 
The  fonoMiiii:  is  a  porlbin  oftlie  upeiilleali 
"Tin-  1«Kil  i-.  IViimv.)  on  »<>  iiiiKle  of  about .:  .. 
teen  ili'Kifi'K  ail  romid  the  vewi'l,  wheiit  tbu  top 
tlmbi-m  elevati-  tht-  luillx,  and  lllii  lowe 
diruel  tliem  iiikIit  her.  The  top  deck,  whieli 
glaneea  the  ball,  may  Im  hung  on  a  niaiw  iif 
iiugca  uear  the  purls.    Said  deck  U  anp|>uned 


I'vntnry  the  English  in 

theSiiaiiiardHiitSl.Aiigiii'liiie:  and  tuiliM-iinciit- 
ly  the  (.ieorginiiN,  under  Ogb'tborjie,  nimie  war 
lipou  them.  (Hee  ftgMlmrpt,)  By  tlie  tn-aty  of 
I'ariH,  in  l7iEI,  Florida  van  exehaiigiMl  by  the 
Spaniurdfl,  with  (in-at  Britain,  for  C'litia,  wliieh 
hinl  Iheii  nveiifly  iH-eii  c<>ni|uereil  by  Engtuiul. 
Soon  aftern-anlH  (bey  divided  tite  (errilory  into 
KuHl  and  Wi-Ht  Florida, tbe  Appnhu'bit'ohi  itivir 
I  iH'ing  the  lH>niidary-1in«.  NalivcM  of  (•I'reii-,  1l- 
I  aly,  and  Minorea  were  indnccil  to  oellle  Iheix-. 
I  at  a  pluri-  4-alltil  Kew  Smyrna,  alHint  Mixly  niili-i> 
I  Hoiill)  of  Kt.  AngnMiiic,  to  the  nnmlier  of  lllteen 
I  hundred,  where  they  cugage<IiH  tlieeultivalion 
I  of  indigo  anil  tliu  »ngnr-eaue ;  but  becoming  dia- 
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natisfied  with  their  employers,  they  removed  to 
8t.  Augastine.  Daring  the  old  war  fur  iiide- 
lieiidcuce,  the  trade  of  the  Southern  colonies  was 
iieriously  interfered  with  by  pirates  fitted  out  in 
Florida,  and  the  British  incited  the  Indians  in 
that  region  to  make  war  on  tlie  Americans. 
The  Spaniards  invaded  West  Florida,  and  capt- 
ured the  garrison  at  Baton  Rouge  in  1779;  and 
in  May,  1781,  they  seized  Pensncola.  By  the 
treaty  of  1783,  Fh>rida  was  retroceded  to  Spain, 
and  the  western  bonndarj'  was  defined,  when  a 
i;reater  part  of  the  inliahitants  emigrate<l  to  the 
United  StAtes.  When,  in  1803,  Louisiana  was 
ceded  to  the  Unite<l  States  by  France,  it  was 
declared  to  be  ceded  with  the  Sjime  extent  that 
it  had  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  as  it  had  been 
ceded  by  Spain  to  France.  This  gave  the  United 
States  a  claim  to  the  country  west  of  the  Perdido 
River,  and  the  government  took  possession  of  it 
in  1811.  Some  irritation  ensued.  In  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  (1812),  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties at  Ponsacola  favored  the  English.  An  ex- 
])edition  against  the  Americans  having  been  tit- 
ted  out  there.  General  Jackson  captured  that 
town.  Again,  in  1818,  it  was  captured  by  Jack- 
son, but  was  subsequently  returned  to  Spain. 
Florida  was  purcliased  from  Spain  by  the  United 
States  in  1819,  and  was  surrendered  to  the  lat- 
ter in  July,  1821.  Emigration  then  began  to 
flow  into  the  territory,  in  spite  of  many  obsta- 
cles. In  1835  a  distressing  warfare  broke  out 
l)etween  the  fierce  Seminole  Indians  (see  JSemi- 
nole9),  who  inhabited  some  of  the  better  por- 
tions of  Florida,  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  continued  until  1842,  when 
the  Indians  were  subdued,  though  not  thor- 
onghly  conquered.  (See  JSeminoJe  War.)  In  May, 
1858,  the  whole  body  of  the  Seminoles  remaining 
in  Florida  were  removed  to  i-eservations  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  Florida  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  state  on  the  8th  of  March,  1845.  In- 
habitants of  the  state  Joined  in  the  war  against 
the  govurnment,  a  seccKsiou  ordinance  having 
been  passed  Jan.  10,  18()l,  by  a  convention  as- 
sembled on  the  '.W.  (See  SereMfdon  Ordinances.) 
Forts  and  arsenals  and  the  navv-vard  at  Pensa- 
cola  were  seized  by  the  insurgents.  The  state 
anthoritiescontinued  hostilities  until  theoloseof 
the  war.  On  the  13th  of  July,  18(>5,  William  Mar- 
vin was  appointed  proviMional  governor  of  the 
state,  and  on  the  28th  of  October  a  stat«  conven- 
tion, held  at  Tallahassee,  rei)ealed  the  ordinance 
of  secession.  The  civil  authority  was  transfer- 
red by  the  Natitmal  government  to  the  provi- 
sional state  officers  in  January,  186(),  and,  under 
the  reorganization  measures  of  Congress,  Flori- 
da was  made  a  part  of  the  third  military  district 
in  18t)7.  A  new  cimstitutitm  was  ratified  by  the 
people  in  May,  1868,  and  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  National  Con- 
stitution, on  the  I4th  of  June,  Florida  was  recog- 
nized as  a  reorganized  state  (»f  the  Union.  The 
government  was  transferred  to  the  state  officers 
on  the  4th  of  July. 

Florida,  C!rb8ion  of  by  Spain.  Jackson's  in- 
vasion of  Florida  and  his  capture  of  Pensacola 
{fiee  Seminole  ^ar)  caused  nnich  political  debate 
in  and  out  of  Congress.    By  some  he  was  much 
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censured,  by  others  praised.  The  United  States 
government  upheld  him,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  (J.  Q.  Adams)  made  an  able  plea  of  Justi- 
fication, on  the  ground  of  the  well-known  inter- 
ference of  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Florida  in 
American  affairs,  and  the  giving  of  shelter  to 
British  subjects  inciting  the  Indians  to  make 
war.  It  was  thought  the  British  government 
would  take  notice  of  the  summary  execution 
of  Arbnthnot  and  Ambrister  (se«  Seminole  War)'y 
\  but  it  took  the  ground  that  British  subjects, 
meddling  in  the  affairs  of  a  foreign  nation,  must 
take  the  consequences.  Secretary  Adams  and 
the  Spanish  minister,  Don  Onis,  had  been  in 
correspondence  for  some  time  concerning  the 
settlement  of  the  Florida  question  and  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  the  Unit4?d  States  next  to  the 
Spanish  posseiisions.  Finally,  pending  discus- 
sion in  Congress  on  Jackson's  vigorous  proceed- 
ings in  Florida,  the  Spanish  minister,  under  new 
instructions  from  home,  signed  a  treaty  (Feb. 
22,  1819)  for  the  cession  of  Florida,  on  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  various  American  claims  for  spo- 
liation, for  the  satisfaction  of  which  the  United 
States  agreed  to  pay  to  the  claim.iuts  $5,000,000. 
The  I^nisiaua  boundary,  as  fixed  by  the  treaty, 
was  a  compromise  between  the  respective  offers 
heretofore  made,  though  leaning  a  goofl  <leal 
towards  the  American  side.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  Sabine  to  the  thirty-second  degree  of  north 
latitude,  thence  a  north  meridian  line  to  the 
Red  Kiver,  the  course  of  that  river  to  the  one 
hinidredth  degree  of  longitude  wost  from  Green- 
wich, thence  north  by  that  meridian  to  the  Ar- 
kansas Kiver  to  its  head  and  to  the  forty-second 
degi'ee  of  north  latitude,  and  along  that  degree 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  should  be  tlie  boundary 
between  the  possessions  of  the  United  States 
and  Spain.  The  Florida  treaty  was  immedi- 
ately ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate,  and, 
in  expectation  of  a  s)>eedy  ratification  by  Spain, 
an  act  was  passed  to  authorize  the  President  to 
take  possession  of  the  newly  ceded  territory. 
But  there  was  great  delay  in  the  Sp.inish  ratifi- 
cation. It  did  not  take  place  until  early  in  1821. 
The  ratified  treaty  was  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  February. 

Florida,  Conquests  on  thk  Coasts  of.  Com- 
modore Dupont  and  General  Wright  umde  easy 
conquests  on  the  coast  of  Florida.  In  February, 
1862,  they  cajitured  Fort  Clinch,  on  Amelia  Isl- 
and, which  the  Confederates  had  seized,  and 
drove  the  insurgents  from  Feruandina.  Other 
posts  were  speedily  abandoned,  and  a  flotilla  of 
gunboats,  under  Lieutenant  T.  H.  Stevens,  went 
up  the  St.  John*s  Kiver,  and  captured  Jackson- 
ville, March  11.  St.  Augustine  was  taken  pos- 
sesHion  of  about  the  same  time  by  Commander 
C.  K.  P.  Ki)gers,  and  the  alanned  Confe<lerates 
abandoned  Pensacola  and  all  the  fortifications 
opposite  Fort  Pickens.  Before  the  middle  of 
April  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  from  Cape  Hat- 
teras  to  Pordido  Bay,  west  of  Fort  Pickens  (ex- 
cepting Charleston  and  its  vicinity),  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Confederates. 

Florida,  De  Luna^s  Expedition  to.     Don 
i  Tristan  de  Luna  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico, 
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Aug.  14,  1559,  with  fifteen   hnndrod  Bolcliers,  supplied  the  fort.    Oglethorpe  had  no  eaniioD 

many  zealous  friars  who  wished  to  convert  the  and  could  uot  breach  the  walls.     In  the  beau 

heathen,  and  many  women  and  children,  fami-  of  summer  malaria  invwled  his  camp,  the  siege 

lies  of  the  soldiers.     Ho  landed  near  the  site  of  was  raised,  and  he  returned  to  Savannah.    Ho«- 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  a  week  afterwards  a  terrific  tilities  were  now  suspended  for  about  two  yean. 

st4>nu  destroyed  all  his  vessels  and  strewed  the  (See  Geonjia,  InvasioH  of  by  Spaniards,) 
shores  with  their  fragments.     He  sent  an  ex-       Florida  Ordinance  of  Seoeasioii.     Florida, 

ploring  party  into  the  interior.     They  travelled  purchased  of  Spain,  and  the  most  unimportaut 

forty  days  through  a  barren  and  almost  unin-  state  in  the  Union,  was  early  made  the  theatre 

habited  country,  and  found  a  deserted  Indian  of  seditions  speech  and  action  by  her  politicians, 

village,  but  not  a  tnico  of  the  wealth  with  which  Her  representatives  in  Congress  were  anxiout 

it  was  sup)>ose<l  Florida  abounded.     Construct-  for  secession,  and  forwai*d  iu  assumptions  of 

ing  a  vessel  sufficient  to  bear  messengers  to  the  sovereignty  for  their  little  state.     Anxious  to 

Viceniy  of  Mexico,  De  Luna  sent  them  to  ask  establish  an  independent  (Mupiro  on  the  borders 

for  aid  to  return.     Two  vessels  were  sent  by  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  politicians  met  in 

the  viceroy,  and,  two  years  after  his  departure,  convention  early  in  January,  18G1,  at  Tallahas- 

De  Luna  returned  to  Mexico.  see,  the  state  capital,  a  city  of  less  than  two 

Florida.  IxciKSDSS  fkom.     In  the  enmmer  t''""""""^  inhabitants.     Colonel  Petit  wa»  cho- 


of  1778  two  bo,lk.8  of  armed  men,  con.po8e<l  of   ^"  "•"'innan  of  the  convention   and  Bishop 
WRulan.  and  refngee«,  made  a  rapid  incureion   «»'»«'««  """''ed  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty 


4.1^  i  .4.  4.     ......     1.-      n  1       1   ^f  1  *     1     •*  lature  of  Florida,  fully  prepare4l  to  co-operate 

the  fort  to  surrender.      Colonel   Mcintosh,  its  .^,   ^,                  /.       /  ;                 i    x  ^i 

coniiuaiidcr,  rf,.lied,  "  Coii.e  and  take  it."    The  '  ^i'**  *''«  '""7;''*"";;^'i'i""y';''"f  "*  "'"  "."^ 

enter,.rise  was  abandoned.     The  other  cor,«,  P',""'  7  "'»  ^'!'-     <^"  V"  ^'"''.  *''*,  «=»»*•*'""•'! 

pnsh,!<l  on  towards  Savannah,  b.it  was  met  by  "^"y^}  ""  or.lii.auce  of  secession  by  a  vote  of 

lilmnt  one  hnndml  militia,  with  whom  they  «'**>: ^T"  "''Tfu'^^T          c      preamble  it 

,  .      •  1     ]      T               r  »i    ^v  /I     ^    1  L!    •  ^^'11^  declared  that  "all  iioi)es  of  preserving  the 

skirniiHlied.     In  one  of  these  General  bcriven,  ,-  .                  ^                   •  !     x      .^i    -.i         i. -l 

I      .            .  1    1  4.1^  A. »  «:^»       ,     „          *.  11  Union  upon  terms  consistent  with  the  Mifety 

who  commanded  the  Americans,  was  mortallv  ,  ,             z-.i       i        i    n'        .l  ^     « i     1 1 

.    .    ,    ,      **  .    .«/w    ,1.     V  ,.    4.U    :.  ,    1    *  and  honor  of  the  slave-holding  states  "had  been 

wounded.    At  iifarOgeeohet;  rerrv  the  invaders  i,-  ,i     i-    •     .    ,  „     .     ,  -^  r      x.      11       1 

were  r..p..lm.<l  by  O.-m^ral  Klbcrt  with  two  hnn-  /""J'  J'^'Pa^;!  "   And  it  was  further  declared 

dr.!d  CNmlinental  wddiers.     Hearing  of  the  re-  "'**  ^^  ""'  ordinance  Honda  had  withdwwn 


pulse  at  tSnnbiiry,  they,  also,  retreated. 
Florida,  I n  v ash  »n  < )F,  by  Og lkthc >hpk.  When 


from  the  Union  and  become  '*  a  84>vereign  and 
independent  nation."  On  the  following  day  the 
ordinance  wns  signed,  while  bells  ning  and  ean- 


Ogletliorpe  n>tiirii('d  to  Georgia  t'nnn  England  I  nous  thundered  to  signify  the  popular  joy.   The 

(17IM))  1"' *^i'*<'*'^'<''*''l 'I  ^'"**t*^^' f*'**''"W^  "*i*<>^*K  ^Ji<^ ,  ^^^'^^'f*  ^'»*>  received  by  the  Florida  representa- 
SpiinianlH  at  St.  Augustine.  They  hml  tried  to  '  tivos  in  Congress  at  \Va8hingt<»ii ;  but,  notwith- 
ineitt^  the  Iiidian.s  against  the  new  Hettleinents,  standing  the  state  had  "  withdrawn  fixun  the 
and  also  to  proeuro  the  assassination  of  Ogle-  Union,"  they  nMiiained  in  their  seats  for  ri>asou8 
th4U']>e.  The  latter,  not  fairly  ju'epaied  to  re-  given  in  a  letter  to  Joseph  Finnegan,  written 
sist  an  invasion,  sent  a  niessengt>r  to  St.  Angus- ',  by  Senator  David  L.  YuUh.^  from  his  desk  iu  the 
tine  to  invite  the  Spanish  connnandant  to  a  Senate  chamber.  *^It  seemed  to  be  the  opiu- 
friendly  eonferenee.  Ho  explored  some  of  the  ion,"  he  said,  "that  if  we  left  here,  force,  loan, 
eoast  islands  and  prepared  tor  fortitieation.  and  volunteer  bills  might  be  paM»ed,  which 
{Svi^  Offhthorpv.)  His  ine.sseng<>r  did  not  return,  would  put  Mr.  Lincoln  in  immediate  condition 
and  he  pn»ee<uled  to  s(>cnro  )>ossessi(ui  of  the  for  hostilities;  whereas,  by  remaining  in  our 
country  so  far  as  its  deiined  l»oundary  ])ennit-  ]»laees  until  the  4th  of  March,  it  is  thought  we 
led  him.  His  hostile  preparations  made  the  can  keep  the  hands  of  Mr.  Huchanaii  tiinl  aud 
Spaniards  vigilant, and  even  threaten  war;  and  disable  the  Republicans  from  elfecting  any  leg- 
when,  in  1731),  thei*o  was  war  between  Knghind  '  islation  which  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
and  Spain,  he  determined  to  strike  the  Span- i  incounng  administration."  Senators  fnmi  other 
inrds  at  St.  Augustine  a  heavy  blow  before  they  <  Htat<<fs  wrote  similar  letters  under  their  oflicial 
were  fully  prepared  to  resist  it.  He  )>enetrated  franks.  The  convention  was  addre-ssed  by  L. 
Florida  with  a  small  force  and  captured  some  |  W.  Spratt,  of  South  Candina,  an  eminent  advo- 
mitposta  earl}'  in  1740;  and  in  May  he  marched  cate  tor  reo])eiiing  the  African  s]ave-tra<le.  Del- 
Hiwarcla  8t.  Augustine  with  six  hundred  regu- '  egates  were  appointed  to  a  general  conveution 
lirtniopii,  four  bundreil  Carolina  militia,  and  a  to  assemble  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  other 
|H|*  body  of  friendly  Indians.  With  these  he  j  measures  were  taken  to  secure  the  '*  sovereign- 
gliod  bt)fi>re  St.  Anguatine  in  June,  after  captur-  ty"  of  Florida.  The  Legislature  authorized 
IHH  two  forts,  and  demanded  the  instant  surren-  j  the  emission  of  treasury  uotes  to  the  amount 
ilHf  of  the  pout.  It  was  refused,  and  Oglethorpe  '  of  ^^OtyHK),  and  defined  the  crime  of  ti-eason 
4llllWIDined  to  starve  the  garriscui  by  a  close  in- !  against  the  state  to  be,  in  one  form — the  hold- 
VMineut.  The  town  was  surrendered,  and  a  ing  of  c»ftlce  under  the  National  government  in 
■qnadrou  blockaded  the  harbor.  Swifts  j  case  of  actual  collision  between  the  state  aud 
gallBya  rau  the  weak  blockade  aud  well !  government  troops  —  punishable  with  death. 
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governor  of  the  state  (Perry)  bad  made  ar-  to  overthrow  the  goverumeiit  by  fiinusbing  the 

{ements  before  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  slave-labor  states  with  arms  and  dispersing  the 

lecession  to  seize  the  United  States  forts,  army.    (See  Floyd's  Disloyal  Acts.)    Indicted  by 

y-yardy  and  other  government  property  in  the  grand  jury  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as 

rida.  being  privy  to  the  abstnicting  of  $870,000  in 

lorlda,    Revolutionary    Movements    in  ^o"<^»  *^^"»  *^"  Department  of  the  Interior,  at 

.0).   The  success  of  NaiM)le<m'8  arms  in  Spain  ^^^  ^^^^  «^  ^^^  *»«*  ^*^^  ^"  Virginia,  when  he 

the  impending  i>eril  to  the  Spanish  monarchy  ^a»  commissioned  a  general  in  the  Confederate 

e  occjision  for  i-cvolutionarv  movements  in  »"">'•     ^»  ♦hat  capacity  he  was  driven  from 

Spanish  province  of  West  Florida  border-  West  Virginia  by  General  Kosecrans.    The  night 

ou  the  Mississippi.  That  region  undoubtedly  b«f"re  the  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson  (which 

mged  to  the  United  States  as  a  part  of  Lon-  »®«)  ^^  st«l®  a^'»y  »"  ♦*>«  darkness,  and,  being 

ua  bought  from  the  French,  but  Spain  had  censured  by  the  Confederate  government,  he 

ised  to  relinquish  it.     The  inhabitants  were  »®ver  served  in  the  army  afterwanls. 

*ly  of  British  or  American  birth.     Eariy  in  pioyd.  William,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 

autumn  of  IrilO  they  seized  the  fort  at  Baton  of  Indei>eiidence,  was  bom  in  Suffolk  Countv, 

ige,  met  in  convention,  and  proclaimed  them-  l.  i.^  Dec.  17, 1764 ;  diwl  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y., 

es  independent,  adopting  a  single  star  for  Aug.  4,  1821.     He  took  an  eariy  and  vigorous 

r  flag,  as  the  Texaus  did  in  1836.     Thert^  p^rt  in  the  Revolution;  was  a  member  of  the 

e  some  conflicts  between  the  revolutionists  New  York  Committee  of  Correspondence;  and  a 

adherents  of  the  Spanish  connection,  and  member  of  the  First  Continental  Congress  in 

attack  upon  the  insurgents  seeme<l  immi-  1774^  »„,!  „util  1777.     He  was  again  a  member 

t  from    the    Spanish    garrison   at  Mobile,  after  October,  1778.     He  was  a  state  senator  in 

ongh  Holmes,  Governor  of  the  Mississippi  1777.     During  the  occupancy  of  Long  Island  bv 

Pitory,  the    revolutionists    applied    to    the  the  British,  for  neariy  seven  vears,  his  family 

ted  State*  for  recognition  and  aid.     They  ^ere  in  exile.     Mr.  Flovd  held  the  commission 

med  all  the  unlocated  lands  in  the  domain,  of  brigadier,  and  commandeil  the  Suffolk  Coun- 

lon  for  all  deserters  from  the  United  States  ty  militia  in  i-ei)elliiig  an  invasion  of  Long  Isl- 

ly  (of  whom  there  were  many  among  them),  ^ud  by  the  British,    General  Floyd  was  a  mem- 

an  imme<liate  loan  of  ^UK),000.      Instea^l  ber  of  the  First  National  Congress,  and  as  Pres- 

omplying  with  the^e  requirements,  the  Pres-  itieutial  elector  gave  his  vote  for  Jefferson  in 

it  issued  a  proclamation  for  taking  posses-  I8OI. 

of  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  an  act 

eh  had  been  di-layed  because  of  conciliatotv  Floyd's  Disloyal  Acts.  John  B.  tloyd.  See- 
rs towards  Spain.  Claiborne,  Governor  of  »etAry  of  War,  was  deeply  concerned  in  the 
Orleans  Territorv,  then  in  Washington,  was  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic, 
i  in  haste  to  take  possession,  authorized,  in  While  in  office  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Bu- 
»  of  resistance,  to  call  upon  the  rc»gular  chanan,  he  was  detected,  by  a  committee  of  the 
•ps  stationed  on  the  Mississippi,  and  upon  H'^^s®  ^^  Representatives,  in  the  act  of  strip- 
militia  of  the  two  a<ljoining  territories.     It  P"»«  ^^^  Northern  arsenals  of  anns  and  ammu- 

not  necessary.     Soon  after  this  movement  »»*»«"  ^"^  ^»^^"»K  *^">^  "^^he  South  with  those 

laton  Rouge  a  man  named  Kemper,  who  pur-  i«»"itions  of  war.     So  eariy  as  Dec.  29, 1859— 

»d  to  act  under  the  Florida  insurgents,  ap-  »  y^^r  before— acconling  to  the  report  of  the 

iched  Mobile,  with  some  followers,  to  at-  committee,  he  had  ordered  the  transfer  of  65,000 

pt  the  capture  of  the  garrison.     He  was  percussion  muskets,  40,000  muskets  altered  to 

ilsed  ;   but  the  alarmed  Spanish  governor  percussion,  and  10,000  jwrcussion  rifles  from  the 

te  to  the  American  authorities  that  if  he  armory  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  the  arsenals  at 

B  not  speedilv  reinforced  he  shouhl  be  dis-  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  and  Watertown,  Mass.,  to  the 

\A  to   treat  for  the  transfer  of  the  entire  arsenals  at  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  Charleston,  S.  C, 

rince.     Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  Augusta,  Ga.,  Mount  Vernon,  Ala.,  and  Baton 

President  to  take  i>o8session  of  both  East  R«"J?e,  La. ;  and  thww  were  distributed  in  the 

Wt^t  Fh>rida  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  spring  of  1860.  l>efore  the  meeting  of  the  Deni- 

da  of  another  foreign  power.    Thus  it  might  "cratic  Convention  at  Charleston  (which  see). 

leld  subject  to  future  i)eaceful  negotiations  Eleven  days  after  the  issuing  of  the  above  <»rder 

1  Spain.  ^y  Floyd  Jefferson  Davis  introthiced  (Jan. 9,  ItiCO) 

- ,-.            ,a      ir  i-i-       \  into  the  National  Senate  a  bill  "to  authorize 

loridians.     (See  Mob^lunis.)  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^.  ^^^^^^,j^  ^^.^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^,^,^^1  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

loyd,  JoHX  Buchanan,  was  bom  in  Mont-  territories,  and  to  n^gnlate  the  appointment  of 
lery  County,  Va.,  in  1H05 ;  died  at  Abingdon,  su]>erintendents  of  the  National  aimories."  Da- 
April  26,  1863.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  vis  reported  the  bill  fnnn  the  Military  Comniit- 
I,  he  practised  law  in  Helena,  Ark.;  but  in  tee  of  the  Senate,  and,  in  calling  it  up  ou  Feb, 
)  he  settled  in  Washington  County,  in  his  21,  said,  "I  should  like  the  Senate  to  take  up  a 
ve  state.  He  served  in  the  Virginia  Legis-  little  bill  which  I  hoi>e  will  excite  no  discus- 
re  several  terms,  and  was  governor  of  the  sion.  It  is  the  bill  to  authorize  the  states  to 
D  in  1850-5:1  His  father,  John,  had  l>ecn  [inrchase  anns  from  the  National  armories. 
Bmor  of  Virginia.  In  1857  President  Bu-  There  are  a  number  of  volunteer  companies 
san  ap)>ointed  him  Seci-etary  of  War,  in  wanting  to  purchase  arms,  but  the  states  have 
Dh  office  he  proved  disloyal,  and  conspired  not  a  suflicient  supply.'*    Senator  Fessenden, 
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of  Maiiief  asked  (Feb.  23)  for  an  explanation  of 
rouMons  for  Huch  aotiou.  DaviH  replied  that  the 
Secretury  of  War  had  rec<»niiuended  an  increase 
of  a]>propriationH  for  anninj^  the  militia,  and,  as 
the  militia  of  the  ntaten  were  not  militia  of  the  United 
Statvtff  he  tliou«]cht  it  best  f<»r  tlie  v<dunteer  eom- 
panieH  of  Htateu  to  have  arms  that  were  uuifomi 
in  case  of  war.  Feasenden  ofi'ered  an  amend- 
ment (March  '4^(5)  that  wonld  deprive  it  of  mis- 
chief, but  it  was  h)st,  and  the  bill  was  passed 
by  a  strict  party  vote — 2^  Democrats  a<;ainst  18 
Kepnblicans.  It  was  sniotluTed  in  tlie  Honse 
of  KeprestMitatives.  (  8i*e  "\ViHe\M  Proptwition 
to  Davis  when  Si-cretary  of  War,*'  articUi  Hel>eU- 
ion  planned  in  1H56.)  Jjy  a  stretch  of  anthority 
nnder  an  ohl  act  of  ('ongress  (IH'iT)),  Floyd  sold 
to  states  and  individnals  in  the  Sonth  over 
in,00()  mnskcts  altered  from  Hint  to  percnssion 


servers  that  the  National  capital  was  the  focal 
point  of  active  conspiracy  o^^aiuat  the  Uuiou 
during  18(>() ;  for  there,  in  Congreas,  were  gath- 
ered the  chief  pulitical  actors  in  the  niovemeut. 
There  was  the  voltaic  pile  that  energized  the 
secession  movement  in  all  the  slave  -  lab<»r 
states.  A  leading  (vcorgia  Jonnial  (Tht!  South- 
ern Confederacy) J  pnblished  at  Atlanta,  iMiid,  "The 
towns  and  cities  have  lKH*n  l](M>ded  with  sen- 
sational despatches  and  inflammatory  rumore, 
mannfactnred  in  Washington  city  for  the  es- 
pecial occasion.  To  be  candid,  thei-e  has  never 
been  as  much  lying  and  bullying  practised,  iu 
the  same  length  of  time,  since  the  destruction 
of  Sixlom  and  (romorrah  as  in  tlie  ivcent  cam- 
paign. The  fault  has  been  at  Washington 
city.  From  that  cesspool  have  <'niana(etl  all 
the  abominations  that  ever  cni-sed  a  free  ]h><»- 


for  5^2.50  each.     On  Nov.^it,  l^TiO,  he  sold  1(),(KK)  pie."     So  early  as  Dec.  13,  lHt«),  about  all  of 

mnskets  to  (i.  13.  Lamar,  of  Georgia  ;  and  on  the  the  leading  disunionists  at  Washington  assem- 

16th  he  had  sohl  5001)  to  Virginia.     The  Mtdnle  bled  at  night  at  the  ro<mi  of  Kenbeu  Davis, 

Advertinery  one  of  the.  principal  organs  of  the  a  representative  in  (^)ngres8  from  Mis^i^»si]>pi, 

conspirators  in  Alabama,  who  kn<*w  the  secret  and  there  signed  the  foll(»wing  letter  to  their 

of  FUjyd's  movements,  said,  **  During  the  i)ast  constituents:    "The    argument    is    exhausted, 

year  1:30,430  muskets  have  been  (pn««tly  trans-  All  hope  of  relief  in   the  Union   through  the 

fer red  from  the  Northern  arsenal  at  Springtield  agencies  of  connnittees  [these  had  jubt  been 

alone  t(»  tho^e  of  the  SontluMii  States.     We  are  appointed;  see  Thirty-nixth  Towyrfini  ],  Congres- 

much  <diliged  to  Secretary  Floyd  fi)r  the  fore-  sional  legislati(m,or  (Nmstitutional  amendmentit 

sight  he  has  thus  displayed  in  disarming  the  is  extinguished,  and  we  trust  the  S<mth  will  not 

North  and  eqniiiping  the  Sonth  for  this  emer-  be  de(?eive<l  by  ajipearances  or  the  pretem^e  of 

gency.     There  is  no  t<'lling  the  quantity  of  new  guarantees.     The  Hepublicans  are  res<dute 


arms  and   munititms   which  were  sent   South 
from   other  arsenals.     Tlu're  is   no  doubt  but 


in  their  ])nrpos4;  to  grant  nothing  that  will  or 
ought  to  satisfy  the  South.     We  are  satisfied 


that  every  man  in  the  South  who  can  carry  a  j  the  honor,  safety,  and  independence  <»f  the 
gun  can  now  be  sn])]»lied  from  privates  or  pubTu'  Southern  people  are  to  Imj  iVuind  only  in  a 
sources.-'  A  Virginia  hiHtorian  of  the  war  (I*<d- '  Southern  confederacy — a  n*snlt  to  W  obtainetl 
lard)  said,  "It  was  safely  estimated  that  the  Only  by  separate  state  secession — and  that  the 
Sontii  entered  upon  the  war  witii  I.'jO.OJM)  kuuiII-  I  sole  and  primary  aim  of  each  slave-holding  stato 
arms  of  the  most  ap])rove<l  modern  pattern  and  (uight  to  be  its  speedy  an<l  absolute  sepai'ation 
the  best  in  the  world."  Only  a  few  days  betore  i  from  an  unnatural  au<l  ho.stile  Vnion."  Thi** 
Floyd  left  his  olliee  t)f  Secretary  of  War  and  lied  '  d»*elaratiou  was  signed  by  a  large  number  of 
to  Virginia  he  attempted  to  supply  tlu^  S<uith- 1  Scuiatoi-s  and  Kepreseutatives  and  wnt  broad- 
eriH»rs  with  hejivv  ordnauee  also.  Ou  Dec.  yO. '  <'ast  over  the  slave-labor  states,  tirst  bv  tele- 
1H(>0,  he  ordered  forty  coluuibiads  and  four  32- ;  gra]ih,  and  then  in  print.  Mr.  Toombs  i-eturned 
ponndeix  to  be  sent  from  the.  ai'senal  at  Pitts-'  to  Washington  from  (jeorgia  a  few  days  after; 
burgh  to  an  untiiiished  fort  on  Ship  Island,  in  ;  and  on  Dee.  t^2  he  telegraphed  an  addre!«s  io  the 
the  (rulf  of  Mexico;  and  sev<'Uty-on«' columbiads  p<*ople  of  that  statt;,  in  which  he  said,  **  1  now 
and  s<»ven  3'J-poundei's  to  !><•  sent  from  the  same  ■  tell  y<ni,  upon  the  faith  of  a  tnu*  man,  that  all 
arsenal  to  an  embryo  fort  at  (ialveston.  Tex., !  further  looking  to  the  North  for  M*curity  for 
which  would  not  be  ready  for  armament  in  five  your  constitutional  rights  in  the  I'nion  <mght 
years.  When  (Quartermaster  Taliaferro  (a  Vir-  to  be  instantly  abandoned.  It  is  fraught  >\ith 
ginian)  was  about  to  semi  otf  these  heavy  guns,  nothing  but  ruin  tt>  youi's«*lves  and  your  poster- 
an  immense  imblic  meeting  of  citizens,  c:illed  I  ity.  Se<'ession  by  the  4th  of  March  next  should 
by  the  nuiyor,  was  hehl.  and  the  guns  were  re-  be  thundered  from  the  ballot-lM>x  by  tin*  nnani- 
tained.  When  Floyd  th^d  from  Washington  hi.s  ;  mous  voire  of  (Georgia  on  the  2d  day  of  January 
BUcceBaor,  .)os<>ph   llolt,  of  Kentucky,  counter-   next  [the  time  lor  electing  members  of  the  Se- 


niauded  the  ordt^r. 

Flying  Camp.      In  June,  177(>,  ('ongress,  at 
the  BUgge«tion   of  Washington,  called   for  ten 


ei'ssiou  (Nm  vent  ion],  Su(?h  a  voice  will  be  your 
best  guarantee  for  liberty,  security,  tninquillity, 
and  glory.''     This  despatch  unsettled  cons«»rva- 


^,  ^*?  ,.  i»  1        :       i»  1  '  tives  and  dazed  the  nuiss  of  the  pi'ople.    Several 

thousand   men    Innn    rennsvlvania,  Delaware,      ,.    .     .,         ,  .       i-         mi  i     *i 

,  »,       ,      1  *    *.  n  11   •  .  "  4"     *i      <d  similar  character  li-om   ItNUubs  and  othepi 

and  Maryland  to  torni  a  "living  camp     lor  the  i  ^    ..         ^x-    ^  •     ^  i    i     •!    i     i 

*     *•         *'x'        1  /«'i       III      I  \f  I  were  Heiit  irom  \>  ashington,  and  deculed  the 

protA.^rtnmot  Ni'w  Jei*sev.  (oloiiel  Hugh  Men-er,  ^       iw,         •     r  •  ,l^ 

*-  ,r.     .   .  \    1  *     1    •      1-  1    wavennir  vote  ot  (i<>ori;nb  for  st^'cssion.     (^ee 


of  Virginia,  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general 
Olid  put  in  command  of  this  4'or])s,  which  never 
reached  the  number  called  for.  On  the  death  of 
the  commander,  at  Frinceton,  it  was  broken  up. 


Foowi  of  Sedition.     It  is  agreed  by  all  oh- !  of  Varis.) 


ng  vote  oi  <i<>orgnb  lor  st^'cssion.     (^e« 
(iiortfia  fh'dinaner  of  Seeesnion.) 

Fontainebleau,  Tkk.vty  of.  At  Fontaine- 
bleau,  Nov.  3. 17<W,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  nego- 
tiated, which  was  signed  at  Paris.     (iH!c  Tttatg 
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'•w  PlTiDoatlL  The  food  of  the 
t  Flytiiouth  nna  very  simple  and 
ety  for  eeverol  jesnj.  Wlieo,  iu 
the  third  supply  of  coloiiiiits  — 
□  namlwr  —  cunie,  the  Wat  ili«h 
set  before  them  was  n  lolialfr,  a 
ind  n  Clip  i>f  "fnir  spring-ivuter." 
bece  was  none  in  the  colony. 
>BFW  Hi'LL,  Rcnr-adniirnl  I'nited 
was  bom  at  Mew  Haveii,  Cnnn., 
i  died  in  New  York  city.  Jnne  iX, 
lend  the  navy  na  mitlNlii]iiuni]  in 
{-lieutenant  of  the  Mediterranean 


B33;  And  in  1^:18.  an  tiret  lieuten- 
ip  John  AdamK,  Coniinoitore  Uoiul. 
igatcd  the  ginlie,  and  look  part  in 
the  pirnteH  uf  Sninutin.  He  was 
t  to  iiitrudiice  (1H41)  tlie  principle 
loence  fmm  intoxiiMting  drinks 
Bd  StntcH  Nuvy ;  and  on  the  Chui- 
45)  he  deiiverrd,  nn  Sundays,  ox- 
rmons  to  iiiit  civw.     Hh  Hueeess- 

iu  the  Hn]>pT«wion  of  the  uliive- 
•oaat  of  Afrieii  (lKt<J-.-.-j).  In  coni- 
China  station  iu  IHTiii.  when  the 
inglisli  wcru  at  war,  Fnote  exerted 
>tMt  Amerii'HiT  pniixriy.  and  was 
thu"CvleHtiulH."  llix  ilemand  for 
raa  rcfuseil,  and  he  sloniicil  and 

Chinese  fiirti),  coiiipoM'd  of  grnn- 
BD  feet  thiek  and  inonnlinf;  one 
MveTity-sIx  i!ti)i!t,  with  a  hmn  of 
m.  The  <^hin<>xe  t^nniMin  of  five 
I  bmt  four  hniiclred  of  rlii-ir  nnm- 
d  wniitlded.  In  the  Mininier  of 
w  inatie  rai>tnin,  and  in  SeplenilxT 
d  flnR-eAlver  of  a  lioiillH  of  gnu- 
It  chiefly  at  Cairo,  and  coiiuniind- 

espedition  Ufiainxt  FortB  Henry 
(which  se**),  on  the  Tcnneiviee  and 
ivera,  early  in  lufii.  iu  co- opera- 
«nl  Grant.  In  tlie  nttark  on  tlie 
aeverely  wonmled  in  ttio  ankle  hy 
f  a  sliell.  Tlion<:h  Miinriiifc,  lie 
be  naval  nlla<'k  on  Inland  Mninber 
we).     After  its  ruduvtion  be  re- 
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turned  to  his  home  at  New  Haven.  He  waa 
appointed  rear-admiral  in  July,  1B6S;  and  Id 
May,  1863.  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the 
South  Atlautic  squadron,  but  died  while  pre- 
paring in  New  York  to  leave  fur  Charleston. 

Foragera,  Proprbty  DESTRoYEn  by.  With 
tbe  upeiiing  of  the  Hpring  of  md  strong  furl- 
ing parties  were  sent  out  by  tbe  Bntiidi  holding 
Pliiladelpbia ;  and  theae  often  met  small  parties 
of  Aiuericau  soldiers,  when  ahar]>  skirmishes  en~ 
sncd.  One  of  these  parties  joined  an  expedition 
«p  the  Delaware  (May  7),  who  captured  or  Imm- 
ed  a  nnuiber  of  vessels,  among  them  an  niitlu- 
Islieil  Continental  frigate  at  the  falls  near  Tren- 
ton, whither  it  had  been  conveyed  for  anfety. 

Forbear  John,  was  born  iuFifesbire,  Scotland, 
in  1710;  died  in  Phihidelpliio,  March  11,1759. 
He  was  a  physician,  hut,  preferring  military  life, 
be  entered  tlie  British  army,  and  was  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  tbc  Seiiteb  Uteys  in  1745.  He  waa 
acting  qnartenuiiHler- general  iiuiler  the  Dnke 
uf  Cnmlierland ;  and  late  in  1757  lie  come  to 
America,  with  the  rntik  of  hrigadier-goneraL 
He  commanded  tlic  troops—eiglit  thousand  in 
nniuber  —  againHt  Fort  Uniinesne  (which  sec), 
and  lie  named  the  pluce  Pittshurgh,  in  honor 
of  William  Pitt. 

Foroe^  Petkh,  was  horn  at  Pnssaie  Falls, 
K.  .1.,  Nov.  36,  179() ;  dii-d  in  WaHbingtoti,  U.  C, 
.Tan.  83,  li«8.  He  learned  the  printer's  trade  in 
New  York  eity,  and  was  president  of  tbe  New- 
York  Typographieol  Society  iu  1318.  In  No- 
veniher,  1815,  he  settled  in  Washington  city,  he- 
cauio  a  newspaper  editor  and  publisher,  and 
BOB  mayor  of  the  city  in  1836-^0.  He  was  ma- 
jor-geiii-ral  of  the  uiilitia  uf  the  district  in  1060, 
anil  was  pn>sidoiit  of  the  National  Institute. 
Mr.  Force  uinde  a  contnwt  with  the  United 
States  government  in  18X1  for  the  (iroparation 
nud  publication  of  a  documentary  history  of  the 
Americau  colonies  covering  the  eiit  ire  period  of 
tbe  Revolution.  He  prepared  and  published 
nine  vu1nnies,folio,  and  had  the  tenth  impared, 
wlieii  Congress  refused  to  make  further  appro- 
priations for  the  work,  and  it  has  never  l>een 
]>ublisbcd.  He  had  gathered  an  iuimense  col- 
lection of  books,  niannscri]ils,  maps,  aud  plans; 
and  iu  1867  bis  eiitiiv  collection  was  purchased 
hy  the  gcneniment  for  8100,000,  and  it  was 
transfened  to  the  library  of  Congress.  His 
great  work  is  entitled  Jmrrimn  ^rt-Airm.  Mr. 
Force's  first  pnhlicatlon  in  Washington  was  tbe 
Xatmnal  iWmdar.  an  annual  vnlunif!  of  national 
BtutiHtics,wbich  was  continued  from  IKUO  to  11^36. 

FoTCea  at  Yorktown.  For  the  siege  of 
Yurkt«wu  the  French  prnvirtpd  thirty -seven 
ships  of  the  line,  and  the  Anierieaus  nine.  The 
Americans  fiiniished  9()00  latid-tnHi|>s(of  whom 
551)0  were  regnlnrs),  and  the  French  7000. 
Among  tbe  ])risoiicrs  were  two  battalions  of 
Anspacbers,  iiiiioniitiiig  to  10t!7  mco.  and  two 
regiments  of  Hessians,  numheriiig  875.  The 
dug  of  the  Anspai-hers  was  given  to  Washing- 
Ion  liy  ilie  Congrusa.  (See  Offaiagt  ofaOratr- 
fii\  CoKgren.) 

Foreign   Oovmunonts    and    Ui»    United 
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States  (1861).  From  the  tiino  when  tbo  South 
Caroliua  Ordinance  of  Secession  wah  passed 
there  was  observed  in  most  of  the  European 
conrtJ)  an  nnfriendliness  of  spirit  towards  the 
National  government  and  a  willingness  to  give 
its  enemies  enconragenient  in  their  revohition- 
ary  ineasnres.  The  pnhlic  jonrnals  in  their  in- 
terest were  eqnally  nnfriendly  in  their  ntter- 
ances.  When,  early  in  Fehrnary,  the  Confeder- 
ate States  government  (which  sec)  was  organ- 
izxmI,  Enrope  Heemc<l  j)rcpared  to  accept  the 
hopeless  disinembenncnt  of  the  Kepnblic  as  an 
accomplished  fact.  This  belief  was  strength- 
ened by  the  despatches  of  most  of  the  foreign 
ministers  at  W'ashingtjni  to  their  i-espective 
governments,  who  annonnced,  early  in  Febrn- 
ary,  the  pracrtical  dissolntion  of  the  Knion  ;  and 
some  aft'ected  to  bo  amazed  at  the  folly  ^►f  Con- 
gress  in  legislating  concerning  the  tarit)'  and 
(»ther  National  measnres  wlien  the  nation  was 
hopelessly  expiring.  The  Qneen  of  England,  in 
her  speech  fnnn  the  throne,  expresM'd  a  ''heart- 
felt wish'-  that  tlie  difterences  that  distracted 
our  conntry  *•  might  b«i  susceptible  of  a  satisfac- 
tory adjustment."  For  thes<»  humane  expres- 
sions she  was  rejtroved ;  and,  tinally,  yielding 
to  the  importunities  of  her  minisrers,  some  of 
whom  earnestly  desirctl  the  downfall  of  our  Re- 
public, she  issued  (May  13, 18()1),  a  proclamation 
of  neutrality,  by  which  a  Confederate  govern- 
ment, as  existing,  w:is  acknowledged,  and  bel- 
ligerent rights  were  acccmled  to  the  insurgents. 
Already  an  understanding  existed  between  the 
governments  of  England  and  France  that  they 
were  to  act  together  in  n^gard  to  American  af- 
fairs. Tliey  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  a]>prise 
other  European  governments  of  tiiis  undei-stan<l- 
ing,  with  the  expectation  that  they  would  con- 
cur with  them  and  follow  their  exam]de,  what- 
ever it  might  be.  Thus,  at  the  very  outsirt  of 
«>urditlicnlties,  thest^  two  powerful  governments 
had  entei-ed  into  a  condjination  for  arraying 
Europe  on  the  side  of  the  insurgents,  and  giv- 
ing them  moral  if  not  material  aid  in  their  ef- 
forts to  dcMtroy  the  Republic.  The  proclama- 
tion of  tlie  litritish  (pieen,  made  with  unseemly 
haste  before  the  minister  of  thir  new  adminis- 
tration  (C  F.  Adams)  could  reach  England,  was 
ftdlowed  by  corresponding  unfrieiully  action  in 
tiie  British  Farliament.  And  in  addition  to  af- 
fected inditference  to  the  fate  of  our  nation, 
British  legislators,  oratoi's,  publicists,  and  jour- 
nalists were  lavish  of  causeless  abuse,  not  only 
of  the  government,  but  of  the  peoph*  of  the  free- 
labor  states  who  were  loyal  to  the  government. 
This  alnise  was  often  expressed  in  jdirases  so 
unmanly  and  ungenerous,  and  even  coarse  and 
Tiilgar  at  times,  that  high-minded  Englishmen 
blnshed  for  shame.  The  emperor  of  the  French 
was  more  cautious  and  astute;  but  he  followed 
the  British  (pieen  in  according  belligen^nt  rights 
to  the  insurgents  by  a  decree  ( June  11, 1H<)]  ), 
and,  at  the  same  time,  entered  into  ]»oliticaI 
combinations  for  the  propagation  of  imperial- 
ism  in  North  America,  with  a  belief  that  the 
days  of  tho  gn'at  Republic  were  numberMt  and 
its  power  to  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine  (which 
i)  bad  vanished.     The  Queen  of  Spain  also 


hastened  to  proclaim  the  neutrality  of  her  gor- 
ernmenty  and  to  combine  with  France  in  re- 
planting the  seeds  of  monarchical  institutions 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  now  that  the  Re- 
public wjis  expiring.     The  King  of  Portugal 
also  recognized  the  insurgents  as  lielligerents. 
I^ut  the  more  enlight'Cneil  and  wise  monarch  of 
Russia,  who  was  about  to  strike  off  the  sliaokles 
of  almost  forty  million  slaves  in  his  own  domin- 
ions, instrnct'ed  his  minister  (July  29,  l-SCl)  to 
say  to  the  imperial  representative  at  Washing- 
ton: "In  every  event  the  American  nation  mav 
connt  upon  the  most  cordial  sympathy  on  thi» 
part   of  our    august    master   during   the   im- 
portant crisis  which  it  is  passing  thnmgh  at: 
present.*'    The  Russian  emperor  kept  his  word  ; 
and  tho  powers  of  Western  Enro|H>,  reganling 
him  as  a  pronounced  ally  of  the  American  Re- 
public, acted  with  moiti  circumspection.     The 
attitude;  of  foreign  governments  enconrjigwl  tlie 
insurgents  to  l)elieve  that  reeogniticni  and  aid 
would  snndy  be  furnished ;   and  the  goverii- 
nient  of  England,  by  a  negative  policy,  did  giv« 
thinn  all  the  aid  ami  encouragement  it  prudent- 
ly could  until  it  was  seen  that  the  Confe<1enite 
cause  was  h(»peless,  when  Lord  John  Russell  ad- 
dressed  the  bea<l  of  the  Confederacy  in  insulting 
terms.     That  astute  publicist,  Connt  Gasparin, 
of  France,  writing  in  1862,  when  considering  the 
unprecedented  preci]>itancy  with  which  leading 
Euro)»ean  powers  recognized  the  insurgents  an 
belligerents,  said,  "  Instead  of  asking  on  which 
side  were  justice  and  liberty,  we  have  hastened 
to  ask  on  which  side  were  our  interests;  then, 
too,  on  which  side  were  the  best  chances  of  suc- 
cess.*'    He  Miid  England  hud  a  legal  right  to  be 
neutral,  but  had  no  moral  right  to  withhold  her 
sympathies  from  a  nation  '*  struggling  for  its 
existence  and  universal  justice  against  rebels 
intent  on  crimes  against  humanity.'' 

Foreign  Intercourae  was  iirst  established  by 
law  in  1790.  President  Wa.shington,  in  his  mes- 
sage (Jan.  H,  171K) ),  suggested  to  Congnvss  the 
l)ropriety  of  j>roviding  for  the  employment  and 
conii>ensation  of  pei'sous  for  carrying  on  inter- 
cours<?  with  foreign  nations.  The  House  ap- 
pointed a  committee  (Jan.  15)  to  ]»repare  a  bill 
to  that  eilect,  which  was  presente<l  on  the  21st. 
It  passed  the  Hous<^  on  March  30.  The  two 
IIous4*s  could  not  agree  upon  the  pnivisions  of 
th<*  bill,  and  a  committee  of  conference  was  ap- 
]>oinred  ;  and  tinally  the  original  bill,  greatly 
modified,  was  ]iassed  (June  25, 1790).  The  act 
fixed  the  salary  of  ministers  at  foreign  ctnirts  at 
i^HHH)  a  year,  and  charges  d'aftaircj*  at  8451H».  To 
the  first  ministers  sent  to  Eurone  the  Conti- 
nental  C(Migress  guaranteed  the  payment  of 
tlu'ir  expenses,  with  an  additional  com|H*ns:i- 
tion  for  their  time  and  tn>uble.  These  allow- 
ances had  been  tixed  at  tirst  at  Si  1,111  annual- 
ly. After  the  jK'ace  the  Continental  Congn*sf* 
had  reduced  the  salarj'  to  $9000,  in  consequence 
of  which  Franklin  insiste<l  upon  his  recall,  the 
sum  being  insufficient.  When  the  bill  of  1790 
went  before  the  {Senate  that  body  was  only  will- 
ing to  vote  a  general  sum  f<»r  the  ex|>enses  of 
foreign  intercourse,  and  to  leave  the  com|iensa- 
tion  of  the  re8i)ective  ministers  to  the  discretion 
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of  tlie  President,  nrging  that  the  difference  in 
expenses  at  the  yarious  courts  called  for  dis- 
crimination in  the  sums  aIlowe<l.  To  this  the 
House  would  not  agree,  and  for  a  while  both 
Houses  insisted  upon  compliance  with  their  re- 
spective views.  Hence  the  delay  in  the  passage 
of  the  hill.  The  act  also  made  allowance  for 
*' outfits,^  which  hod  been  insisted  npon  by 
Jefferson  when  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Franklin. 

Foreign  Officera  in  the  Continental  Army. 
There  being  a  great  deficiency  of  native  skill  in 
the  departments  of  artillery  and  engineering  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  was  thought  desir- 
able t-o  procure  foreign  officers ;  and  it  was  a 
part  of  Silas  Deane*8  business  abroad  to  engage 
a  few  of  this  description.  He  found  a  large 
nnml)er  of  officers  were  then  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  Deane  was  beset  with  almost  endless 
solicitations.  He  exceeded  his  instructions  and 
sent  out  aljont  lifty  officers  of  all  ranks,  to 
whom  he  made  extravagant  pn)niises  of  promo- 
tion. These  officers  became  a  source  of  discon- 
tent to  the  native  officers  and  considerable  em- 
barrassment to  Congress.  There  was,  indeed, 
great  jealousy  and  heart-burnings  among  the 
officers;  and  on  account  of  these  foreigners 
being  put  in  places  of  high  rank,  there  was  a 
disposition  on  the  part  ot*  s<une  Americans  to 
quit  the  army.  Because  a  French  officer  named 
Du  Coudray,  it  was  runun'od,  w:i8  to  be  made  a 
major-general,  Greene,  Knox,  and  Sullivan,  in  a 
joint  letter  to  Congi'ess,  threatened  to  resign  if 
the  appointment  sliouhl  be  nia<le.  Deane  had 
signetl  a  contract  with  l)\\  Coudray  for  a  major- 
generalship  in  consideration  of  some  supplies 
which  he  had  furnished.  Congress,  offended, 
voted  the  letter  an  "attempt  to  influence  their 
decision,  an  invasion  of  the  libertit'S  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  indicating  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  Congress,"  for  whioh  the  writers  were 
i-eqnired  to  make  an  apology.  Duportail,  Ra- 
diere,and  J.  B.Govion  were  engaged  as  engineei-s, 
and  were  officcra  of  merit,  recommended  by  the 
Frencli  court.  KosciuKzko  and  (-ount  Pulaski 
were  officers  from  Poland,  where  they  had  won 
distinction;  and  the  Baron  de  Steul>en,  a  Prus- 
sian officer,  was  of  great  service  in  disciplining 
the  army,  which  he  joined  at  Valley  Forge.  La- 
fayette served  as  a  voluuteer,  without  ]»ay,  and 
served  the  American  cause  with  the  zeal  and 
fidelity  of  a  disint«reste<l  patriot.  He  brought 
with  him  eleven  other  officMM's.  among  them  the 
Baron  de  Kalb.     (See  Choiseul.) 

Forest  Foundling,  A.  After  the  battle  at 
Tallahatchie  (November,  lHi:i)  an  Indian  moth- 
er was  found  among  the  slain.  Upon  her  1k>s- 
om  lay  her  infant  boy,  vainly  endeavoring  to 
draw  sustenance  from  the  rold  breast.  The 
babe  was  earned  to  General  Jackson,  who  vain- 
ly tried  to  induce  some  of  the  captive  mothers 
to  give  it  nourishment.  **No,'*  they  said,  ^*his 
relations  are  all  dead ;  kill  him  too."  The  bal>e 
was  nonrished  with  sugar  and  wat«r  in  Jack- 
son's tent  nntil  a  nurse  could  be  procured  at 
Huntsville,  when  it  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Jackson. 
The  general  was  a  childless  man,  and  he  ailopt- 


ed  this  forest  foundling  as  his  son.  Mrs.  Jack- 
son watched  over  him  with  a  mother's  care,  and 
he  grew  to  be  a  beautiful  youth,  full  of  prom- 
ise; but  he  died  of  consumption  at  the  Hermit- 

I  age  before  he  reached  manliood,  and  was  sin- 
cerely monmed  by  his  foster  paranta     The  in- 

I  stincts  of  the  Indian  were  strong  in  this  boy. 
He  delighted  to  roam  in  the  forests,  and  deco- 
rate his  head  with  feathers,  and  st^irt  out  of  an 
ambush  with  loud  yells  and  horrible  grimaces 
to  frighten  children.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
harness-maker  in  Nashville. 

Forrest  in  Tennessee  and  Kentncky.  Gen- 
eral N.  B.  Forrest  had  become  a  famous  guerilla 
chief  in  1863,  and  early  in  1864  the  sphere  of  his 
duties  was  enlarged,  and  their  importance  in- 
creased. He  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
skilful  and  daring  Confederat-e  leader  in  the 
West.  He  made  an  extensive  raid  in  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  with  abont  five  thousand  mounted 
men  in  March  and  April,  1864.  He  had  been  skir- 
mishing with  General  W.  S.  Smith  in  northern 
Mississippi,  and,  sweeping  rapidly  across  the 
Tennessee  River  into  western  Tennessee,  rested 
a  while  at  Jackson,  and  then  (March  23)  pushed 
on  towards  Kentucky.  A  part  of  his  force  capt- 
ured Union  City  the  next  day,  with  the  Nation- 
al garrison  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men.  For- 
rest then  pushed  on  to  Paducah,  on  the  Ohio  Riv- 
er, with  three  thousand  men,  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  Fort  Anderson  there,  into  which  the 
little  garrison  of  seven  hundred  men,  under  Colo- 
nel Hicks,  had  taken  refuge.  It  was  refused ; 
and  after  assailing  the  works  furiously,  and 
plundering  and  burning  the  town,  until  mid- 
night, he  ceased  the  assault.  Hearing  of  rein- 
forcements for  Hicks  approaching,  he  decamped 
(March  27)  with  a  loss  of  three  hundred  men 
killed  and  wounde<l.  The  National  loss  was 
sixty  killed  and  wounded.  Forrest  was  cha- 
grined by  this  failure,  and  proceeded  to  attack 
Fort  Pillow,  on  the  Mississippi,  which  ho  capt- 
ured in  April.  (See  Fort  Pillow.)  Hearing  of 
the  march  of  General  Sturgis  fnmt  Memphis  t4i 
intercept  him,  Forrest  escapeil  from  Tennessee 
into  Mississippi.  A  few  weeks  later,  troops  sent 
out  from  Memphis  to  hunt  up  and  capture  him 
were  defeated  by  him  in  a  severe  engagement 
at  Gun  Town  (June  10),  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railway,  and  were  driven  back  with  gn^t  loss. 
On  the  14th  he  was  defeated  near  Tu])eIo,  Miss. 
Not  long  afterwanls,  when  Smith  was  in  Mis- 
sissi)>pi  with  t«n  thousand  men,  the  bold  raider 
flanked  him,  and  dashed  into  Memphis  in  broad 
daylight,  ut  the  head  of  three  thousand  cavalry, 
in  si'arch  of  National  officers,  and  escaped  again 
into  Mississippi. 

Forrest's  Invasion  of  Tennessee  ( 1864 ). 
For  several  weeks  Forrest,  the  guerilla  leader, 
had  been  in  northern  Alabama,  to  prevent  troops 
from  the  Mississippi  joining  Sherman.  He  cross- 
ed the  Tennessee  River,  near  Waterloo  (Sept. 
25,  ItHiA),  with  a  force  of  light  cavalry  about 
seven  thousand  strong,  and  invested  Athens. 
The  p<»st  was  surrendered  about  half  an  hour 
licfore  suflicient  reinforcements  arrived  to  hold 
it.    These,  with  the  giirrison,  after  a  sharp  con- 
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flict,  became  priBoners.  Forrest  then  pushed  on 
northward  to  Pulaski,  in  Tennessee,  dewtroying 
the  railway ;  but  General  Rousseau,  at  Pulaski, 
repulsed  Forrest  after  brisk  skiriiiishiug  sev- 
eral hours,  when  the  raider  made  eastward,  and 
struck  the  railway  between  TuUalioma  and  De- 
cherd.  Ho  was  confronted  and  menaced  by  Na- 
tional forces  under  Rousseau,  Steedman,  and 
Morgan,  and  withdrew  before  he  had  done  much 
damage.  At  Fayetteville  he  divided  his  forces, 
giving  four  thousand  to  Buford,  his  second  in 
command.  Bufonl  attacked  Athens  (Oct.  2-4)), 
which  Geneml  (Jranger  had  rej^arrisoned  with 
the  Seventy -thiiMl  Iu<liann,  and  was  repulsed. 
Forrest  had  pushed  on  to  Columbia,  on  the 
Duck  River,  with  three  tlnmsand  men,  but  did 
not  attack,  for  he  met  R<uisseau,  with  four  thou- 
sand men,  coming  down  from  Nashville.  At 
the  same  time.  General  C.  C.  Washburiie  was 
moving  up  the  Tennessee  on  steamers,  with  four 
thousand  troops  (three  thousand  of  them  cav- 
alry), to  assist  in  ca]»turing  the  invaders.  Sev- 
eral other  leud(TS  of  the  National  troops,  under 
the  command  of  General  Thomas,  who  had  now 
arrived  at  Nashville,  joined  in  the  hunt  for  For- 
rest. He  saw  his  peril,  and,  parolling  his  one 
thousand  prisoners,  he  <lestroyed  five  miles  of 
the  railway  south  from  the  Duck  River,  and  es- 
caped over  the  Tennessee  (Oct. 6),  at  Bainbrldge, 
with  very  little  loss. 

Forsyth,  John,  was  bom  at  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  Oct.  22,  17t<0;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Oct,  21,  1841.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  in  ITiW.  His  panMits  removed  to 
Georgia  when  he  was  (piit^;  young;  he  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  its  practice  about  the 
year  IHOl.  He  was  attornev-general  of  the  state 
in  18(W;  member  (jf  Congress  from  1H13  to  IHIH, 
and  from  llr'23  to  1H27.  He  was  also  United 
States  StMiator,  and  from  Ih27  to  1829  was  gov- 
enuir  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Forsyth  was  United  States 
minister  to  iSpuin  (1819- 22),  and  negotiated  the 
treaty  that  gav«*  Florida  to  our  Kepnblic.  He 
opposed  *' nullifieation  ^-  (wliieh  see)  in  South 
Carolina,  favored  Clay's  Compromise  Act  of  1833 
(which  s«'e),  and  was  United  States  Secretary 
of  State  fnun  1835  to  1841. 

Fort  Anne,  Kvkxts  nkau  (1777).  When  the 
British  took  jiossession  of  Ticonderoga  (July  0, 
1777 ),  Burgoyne  ordered  gunlniats  to  pursue 
the  bat4*aux  laden  with  stores,  etc.,  from  the 
fiH't.  (See  liurtjoynvH  CampaiffH.)  The  boom- 
bridge  barrier  across  the  lake  there  was  soon 
bn>ken,  and  the  puiNuing  vessels  overtook  the 
fugitive  boats  near  Sk<»nesbonMigh,  and  destroy- 
ed them  and  their  contents.  Colonel  Lonj;,  in 
command  <»f  the  men  in  them,  esea{M>d  with  his 
people  and  the  invalids,  and  after  setting  tire 
to  everything  combustible  at  Skenesborongh 
(now  Whitehall),  they  hastened  to  Fort  Anne, 
a  few  miles  in  the  interior,  followed  by  a  Brit- 
ish regiment.  When  near  the  fort,  Long  turned 
on  his  pm'suers,  and  routed  them ;  but  the  hit- 
ter being  reinforced.  Long  was  «lriven  back.  He 
burned  Fort  Anne,  and  lied  to  Fort  Kdward,  on 
the  Hudson. 

Fort  Brown,  ox  the  Rio  Grande  (1840).  On 


his  arrival  on  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Blatamo- 
ras  (March  29, 1846),  with  a  part  of  the  Army  of 
Occupation,  General  Taylor  began  baiUling  a  fort 
that  would  accommodate  two  thonsand  men.  It 
was  placed  in  command  of  Migor  Jacob  Brown, 
and  was  afterwanls  named  Fort  Brown,  in  com- 
pliment to  him.  Taylor  was  ordered  by  General 
Ampudia,  commander  of  the  Mexican  forces  at 
;  Matamoras,  to  withdraw  within  twenty -four 
hours,  as  he  claimed  the  territory  around  Fort 
Brown  belonge<l  to  the  Department  of  Tamauli- 
pas,  a  part  of  Mexico.  Taylor  refused  to  do  so; 
and  when  he  had  gone  back  to  Point  Isabel  with 
a  part  of  his  forces,  leaving  Major  Brown  in  com- 
mand. Arista  crossed  the  river  with  some  troops 
to  attack  the  fort.  His  anny  was  hourly  io- 
creasing  in  strength.  On  the  night  of  3Iay  4 
the  Mexicans  erecte<l  a  battery  behind  the  fort, 
and  early  the  next  morning  ojiened  a  heavy  lire 
from  it  upon  the  fort iticat  ion.  At  the  same  time 
batteries  at  Matamoras,  which  had  fiiv<l  ui>on 
the  fort  on  the  3<1,  hurled  shot  and  shell,  but 
with  little  eflfect,  for  Brown  had  erected  bomb- 
pr(M>f  shelter.  Almost  at  the  beginning  of  the 
bombardment,  the  gallant  c<mnnander  was  kill- 
ed. The  bombardment  continued  thirty -six 
hours,  when  Arista  demanded  a  surrender  of 
the  fort.  It  was  refused,  and  towards  evening 
(April  (3)  a  heavy  tempest  of  shot  and  shell  fell 
u])on  the  fort.  The  fort  withstocul  the  attack 
nntil  relieved  by  approaching  trcMips  under  Gen- 
eral Taylor.     (See  Mexico f  JVar  with.) 

Fort  Cumberland  attacked.  At  the  head 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  the  BritiHh  had  maintained 
Fort  Cumberland  from  the  year  1755.  In  1776 
mily  a  small  gamsou  was  there  to  take  care  of 
the  ])ublic  property.  Captain  Jonathan  Eddy, 
a  native  of  Massaeliusetts,  who  hud  livt^l  many 

I  years  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  lK*lieving  it 
might  be  easily  captured,  applied  to  the  Pniviu- 

I  cial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  for  men  and  sui»- 
plies  for  that  purpose.  These  wen»  not  furnish- 
ed, and  Eddy  returned  to  Nova  S<?otia,  a\  here  he 
raised  a  few  men,  and  on  the  night  of  Nov.  20. 
1776,  attacked  the  fort.  A]>pris<'d  of  the  move- 
ment, the  little  garrison,  ))n>pari>d,  repuls«*d  the 
assailants.  A  British  reinforcement  S4N»n  ar- 
rived, and  the  assailants  ded  in  haste.  The  in- 
habitants, who  had  Joined  the  standanl  of  Eddy, 
soon  saw  their  houses  in  tlames,und  then, fearing 
British  vengeance,  mmle  their  waj'  to  New  Eng- 
land in  a  famishing  condition. 

Fort  Detroit  The  old  PVench  village  of  De- 
troit contained  <Mie  hundred  and  sixty  houses  in 
ldl*2,  and  about  eight  hundred  souls.  Itstn^tcli- 
ed  along  the  river  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
the  water,  and  the  present  .letlerson  Avenue  was 
the  principal  street.  On  the  high  gi-ound  in  the 
rear,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yartls  fnuu 
the  river,  8too<l  Fort  Detroit,  built  by  the  Eng- 
lish after  the  conquest  of  Canoila.  in  1700.  It 
was  (quadrangular  in  form,  with  bastions  and 
barracks,  and  covere<l  al>out  two  acres  of  ground. 
The  end>ankment>s  were  nearly  twenty  feet  high, 
with  a  deep  ditch,  and  were  surrtmnded  witli  a 
double  row  of  ])icket.s.  The  fort  did  not  com* 
luand  the  river.     The  town,  also,  was  surround- 
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id  by  pickets  foartcen  feet  iu  height,  with  loop- 
]ole8  to  shoot  through. 

Fort  Detroit;  Garrison  of,  saved  from 
Starvation-  (1763).  While  Detroit  was  closely 
Msieged  by  Puiitiac,  a  schooner  was  despatched 
Trom  the  Niagara  River  with  provisious  for  the 
relief  of  the  garrison.  She  was  manned  by 
twelve  white  men  and  six  Mohawk  Indians, 
iDd  arrived  in  the  Detroit  River  Sept. 3d.  While 
it  anchor,  the  vessel  was  attacked  by  abont  three 
inndred  and  fifty  Indians  in  canoes,  bat  they 
were  dispersed  by  the  crew.  The  niast^T  of  the 
ressel  and  one  of  his  crew  were  killed,  and  fonr 
irere  wounded.  The  vessel  arrived  in  safety  at 
Detroit,  and  with  its  contents  the  garrison  was 
laved  from  starvation. 

Fort  Donelaon,  Capture  of.  Aft«r  the  capt- 
ire  of  Fort  Henry  (which  see)  there  was  no  hin- 
lerauce  to  the  river  navy  going  up  the  Tennessee 
to  the  fertile  cott-on  regions  of  the  heart  of  the 
Confcileracy.  Foote  sent  Lieutenant-command- 
ar  8.  L.  Phelps,  with  three  vessels,  to  reconnoi- 
tre the  bonlers  of  that  river.  They  )>enetrated 
to  Florence,  Alabama,  seizing  Confederate  ves- 
lels  and  destroying  Confederate  property,  and 
liscovered  the  weakness  of  the  league  in  all 
that  region,  for  Union irtin  was  everywhere  prev- 
llent,  but  suppressed  by  the  mailed  baud  of  the 
Confederate  leaders.  Phelps's  report  caused  an 
immediate  exiKMlition  against  Fort  Donelson, 
iitnate<l  on  the  high  left  bank  of  tbe  Cumber- 
iand  River,  at  Dover,  tbe  capital  of  St<!wart 
doimty,  Tenn.  It  was  formed  cbielly  of  outly- 
Dg  intrenchments,  covering  about  one  hundred 
leres,  upon  hills  furrowed  by  ravines.  At  Fort 
Senry  General  Grant  reorganized  bis  army  in 
ibree  divisions,  under  Generals  McCIernand, 
Smith, and  L<nv.  Wallace.  (See  Belmont.)  Com- 
liodore  Foote  returned  to  Cairo  to  take  his  mor- 
wr-1>oats  up  the  Cumberland  River  to  assist  in 
ibe  attack.  On  the  morning  of  F'eb.  12,  1862, 
ihe  divisions  of  McCIernand  and  >Sinitb  marched 
5wr  Fort  Donelsim,  h*aving  Wallace  with  a  brl- 
pMle  to  hold  tbe  vancpiished  forts  on  the  Ten- 
lessee.  On  the  same  evening  Fort  Dcmelson 
was  invested,  (irant  resolved  to  wait  for  the 
irrival  of  the  flotilla  bearing  troops  that  would 
wmplete  Wallace's  division  before  nniking  the  ' 
bttack.  Genenil  Pillow  was  in  connnand  of  the 
brt;  but,  on  tbe  morning  of  the  13th,  General 
?loyd  aiTive<l  from  Virginia  with  »<Mne  tr(M)p8 
md  sui»erseded  him.  Tliry  were  assisted  by 
leiieral  S.  B.  Buckner  (see  KenturJcif  iState  (ruard),  ; 
b  better  s<»ldier  than  either.  All  day  (Feb.  13) 
ihere  was  skirmishing,  and  at  night  the  weath- 
sr  became  extremely  cold,  while  a  violent  rain- 
itorm  wsis  falling.  Tlie  National  troops,  biv- 
macking  without  tents, suffered  intensely.  They 
lared  not  light  camp-firi's,  for  they  would  ex- 
Kwe  them  U)  tbe  guns  of  their  foes.  They  were 
vithont  snfficient  f(»od  and  clothing.  Percciv- 
ng  the  perils  of  his  situation.  Grant  had  sent 
or  Wallace  to  bring  over  his  troops.  He  ar- 
ive<l  about  noon  on  the  14th.  The  transports 
lad  arrived,  and  Wallace*s  division  was  com- 
ileted  and  posted  between  those  of  McCIernand 
nd  Smith,  by  which  the  thorough  investment 


of  the  fort  was  completed.  At  three  o'clock 
that  afternoon  the  bombardment  of  the  fort 
was  begun  by  the  Carondeletf  Captain  W^alke, 
and  she  was  soon  joinecl  by  three  other  armored 
gunboats  in  the  front  line.  A  second  line  was 
formed  of  unannored  boats.  The  former  were 
exposed  to  a  tremendous  ponnding  by  missiles 
from  the  shoi-e-batterios ;  and  they  were  com- 
))elled  to  retire,  after  receiving  one  hundred  and 
forty  wounds  and  having  fifty -four  men  killed 
and  wounded.  Foote  returned  to  Cairo  to 
repair  damages  and  to  bring  up  a  sufiScient 
naval  force  to  assist  iu  carrying  on  the  siege. 
Grant  resolved  to  wait  for  the  return  of  Foote 
and  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  But  he  was 
not  allowed  to  wait.  On  the  night  of  the  I4th 
the  (confederate  leaders  held  a  council  of  war, 
and  it  was  concluded  t-o  make  a  sortie  early  the 
next  morning,  to  rout  or  destroy  the  invading 
forces,  or  to  cut  through  them  and  escape  to  the 
o])eu  country  in  the  direction  of  Nashville.  This 
was  attempted  at  five  o*clock  (Feb.  15).  The 
troops  engaged  iu  il;  were  abont  t«n  thousand 
in  nund)er,  commanded  by  Generals  Pillow  and 
Bushnid  K.  Johnston.  They  mlvanced  from  Do- 
ver— Mississippians,  Tcnnessecans,  and  Virgin- 
ians—  accompanied  by  Forrest's  cavalry.  The 
main  body  wiis  directed  to  attack  MeClernand's 
division,  who  occupied  tbe  heights  that  reached 
to  the  river.  Buckner  was  directed  to  strike 
Wallace's  division,  in  the  centre,  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  it  might  not  be  in  a  condition  to 
help  McCIernand.  These  movements  were  not 
susi)ectcd  by  the  Nationals,  and  so  quick  and 
vigorous  was  Pillow's  attack  that  Grant's  right 
wing  was  seriously  menaced  within  twenty  min- 
utes after  the  sortie  of  the  Confederates  was 
known.  The  attack  was  <iuick,  furious,  and 
heavy.  Oglesby's  brigade  received  the  first 
shock,  but  stoo<l  finu  until  their  ammnnition 
began  to  fail,  when  it  gave  way  under  the  tre- 
mendous ])ressnre,  excepting  the  extreme  left, 
held  by  Colonel  J.  A.  Logan,  with  his  Illinois 
regiment.  Imitating  their  commander,  they 
st-ood  as  firmly  as  a  wall,  and  prevented  a  panic 
and  a  rout.  The  light  batteries  of  Taylor, 
McAllister,  and  Dresser,  shifting  positions  and 
sending  volleys  of  grape  and  canister,  made  the 
Confederate  line  recoil  again  and  again.  At 
eight  o'clock  McClernand's  division  was  so  hard 
pressed  that  he  sent  to  Wallace  for  help.  Wal- 
lace, being  assigned  to  a  si>ecial  duty,  could  not 
comply  without  orders,  for  which  ho  sent. 
Grant  was  away,  in  consultation  with  (-om- 
modore  Foote,  who  had  arrived.  Again  McCIer- 
nand sent  for  help,  saying  his  flank  was  turned. 
W^allace  took  the  responsibility.  Then  Buckner 
appeared.  The  battle  raged  fiercely.  McCler- 
nand's  line  was  falling  back,  in  good  order,  and 
calling  for  ammunition.  Wallace  took  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ordering  some  up.  Then  ho 
thrust  his  brigade  (Colonel  Thayer  command- 
ing) between  the  retiring  troops  and  the  advanc- 
ing Confederates,  flushed  with  hope,  and  formed 
a  new  line  of  battle  across  the  road.  Back  of 
this  was  a  reserve.  In  this  position  they  await- 
ed an  attack,  while  McCleniand's  troops  »u[)- 
plicd  themselves  with  ammunition  from  wagons 
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which  Wnllace  had  ordered  np.  Jnst  tlieo  flie 
oombiucil  fi>rce8  of  Pillowsud  Hiicknvr  fell  npnn 
them  Slid  were  repiilHei^  hy  a  batlory  aud  thu 
Fint  NebroBko.  Tlie  Con  federates,  after  a  i»e- 
Tere  strii)ig)e,  retired  to  their  workH  in  coiifa- 
sioD.  Tliia  waa  tLu  last  sally  from  the  fort. 
"God  blesa  yoii!"  irrute  Oraut'a  aid  Ibo  next 
day  to  Wallace,  "  you  did  save  the  da;  ou  tho 
right."  It  was  now  iHiun.  Grout  wm  in  tho 
field,  and,  after  consultation  with  McC'Ieruaud 
and  Wallace,  he  ordered  tlie  furmor  to  retake 
the  bill  be  hail  lust.  This  was  soon  bravely; 
done,  and  the  tmopn  bivonaisked  uii  the  field  of  ' 
victory  that  cold  winter  night.  M van  whil«,  Gen- 
eral Smith  hail  licensmiliiif;  the  Confederates  m  , 
Tigaroiiely  ud  their  right  that,  wlieii  night  came 
on,  they  were  tDipriiKiiiMl  within  their  trenches, 
UDfthle  to  escape.  Finding  themselves  closely 
lield  hy  Grant,  the  iinestiou,  ilow  shall  no  es- 
capel  wasapammonntoneiiithe  minds  of  Floyd 
and  Pillow.  They  were  boDi  lermr-Htricken  by 
the  impending  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  their  untraged  goveriimeiit.  At  midnight  tho 
three  Confi^leratu  conimaudert  hehl  a  private 
conncil,  when  it  wns  concluded  that  the  garri- 
son must  Hnrrender.  " /cannot surrender," said 
Floyd ;  "  you  know  my  position  with  the  Fod- 


chnsetts  -was  advised,  with  Jnstic«,  to  toalu 
peace  by  restoring  to  the  Indiana  their  lauib. 
Tho  attacks  of  the  barbarians  extended  all 
along  the  northern  frontier  aa  far  west  •■  Iha 
Connecticut  Kiver.  To  cover  the  town*  in  that 
valley.  Fort  Diiniuer  was  erected  on  the  site  of 
what  is  DOW  Brattteborongb,  in  Vermont,  the 
oUlest  English  settlement  in  that  state.  (Sm 
Korridgeirock,  Eipedilion  againtt.) 

Fort  Flilier,  CAfrrRX  of.  It  was  Ute  ia 
1864  when  au  attempt  was  mwlo  to  close  tba 
port  of  Wiltuiugtou  aKuinet  Kngliah  hlockftdt- 
hy  capturing  Fort  Fisher  and  its  de- 
pendencies at  the  month  of  the  Cape  Fear  BiTcr. 
The  exiMMlition  sent  against  that  fort  consisted 
of  a  powerful  fleet  uf  war-vessels  noder  Admi- 
ral n.  D.  Porter  mid  a  land  force  nnder  the  Im- 
nie<liate  command  of  General  Godfrey  WeitHl, 
of  the  Armv  of  the  JiimeH,  accompanied  by  Gen- 
eral B.  F.  Butler  as  commander  of  that  amy. 
Tho  whole  force  (the  troops  on  transport*} 
was  gathered  in  Hampton  Koads  early  in  De- 
ceml>er.  The  troops  consisted  of  General  AmsA 
division  of  the  Twenty-fimrlh  Corps  and  fjeninl 
Paine's  division  of  the  Twenty-Hfth  (ooloird) 
Corps.  The  war-vessels  were  wno<len  sfaip^ 
iron-clads,  moniton,  gunboats,  aud  a  powder- 


erals;  it  won't  do,  it  won't  do."  Pillow  said. 
"  I  will  not  snrrunder  myself  nor  my  command ; 
I  will  die  fiint."  "Then,"  said  Bnckner,  ciiolly, 
the  surrender  will  devolve  ou  me."  Then  Floyd 
said  :  "Geiu-rul,  if  yon  are  pnt  in  conmiand,will 
yon  allow  ni«  to  take  out,  by  the  river,  mv  l>ri- 
garlef"  "If  yon  will  move  Iwfore  I  siirremler," 
Bni^kner  implied.  Flovil  otTcred  to  snm'nrter 
lid,  lirat,  to  Pillow,  who  replied,  "  1 


will   I 


i-ept  i 


vill  1 


nder." 


Biicbner  said,  liki 
cept  it.  and  Hhant  the  fate  of 
Within  an  h<mr  after  the  conferen'co  Fh)yd  tied 
np  the  river  with  n  )Mrt  of  liis  cHuniand,  nnil 
Pillow  stieuked  away  in  the  dnrknenn  and  final- 
ly ivBchml  his  home  in  Tennesmw.  Tim  (.-onftHt- 
eratos  never  gave  him  eriiployineiit  ngoiii.  The 
next  inomiiig  the  fort  atnl  l3,.'itNI  men  were  snr- 
ronderetl.  anil  the  sjxiils  of  victory  were  HOOO 
horses,  4"  field-pieces.  17  henry  gnns,  30,0(10 
nmsketHinnd  a  large  quantity  of  military  ston-s. 
Unring  the  siege  the  Confederates  lust  'iST  kilhtl 
and  IfNK)  wonnditl ;  the  National  loss  was  esti- 
mated at  44li  killed,  I75&  wounded,  ami  15^  made 
prisoners. 

Fort  Dninmer.    In  the  war  agaiiiMt  the  N'or- 

ridgewoek  Indians  (173:<)  repented  attempts 

were  nmde  to  engage  the  assisfanre  of  the  Mo- 

iLhKwks,  hut  they  were  unsaccessful,  and  Massa- 


ship,  destined  to  be  blown  np  abreast  of  the  fort 
with  a  ho|ie  of  destructive  effect.  Fort  I'lshw 
was  an  extensive  earthwork  on  a  point  of  sandy 
land  between  the  Ca\ye  Fe4ir  Kiver  at  its  month 
and  the  ocean,  iui<l  was  commiiiided  by  Qeueial 
W.  H.  C.  Whiting,  Tlie  laud-face  of  the  fint  oc- 
cupied the  whole  width  of  the  cape  known  s* 
Keilenil  Point,  and  was  armed  with  twenty 
heavy  gnns.  All  along  the  land-fraiit  was  a 
stockaile,  and  on  the  sea-front  were  the  wrecks 
of  several  b locks de-ranneni.  At  noon  on  the 
14th  thu  tranH|HirtH,  with  the  troops,  went  to 
sea;  the  naval  vessels  had  departed  thirty-six 
hours  liefore.  The  a]>potnt«il  rendezvous  of  thu 
ex)M-diIion  was  twenty-five  miles  off  the  CMWt, 
at  Fort  Fisher,  so  as  not  to  bo  diseovere<l  by  lie 
Con  fell  enites  until  ready  for  action.  There  was 
a  delay  in  the  arrival  uf  the  war-vemels,  awl 
the  trniiHiHirls,  coaled  and  watered  for  only  ten 
duys,  were  eoni|)e]leil  to  rim  nj)  to  Beanfort  liai^ 
iHir  (N.  ('.)  for  both,  the  war-fleet  remaining  off 
Fort  Fisher.  A  capital  part  of  the  uioveinent 
was  the  explosion  on  lioanl  of  a  vessel  ancboreil 
near  the  fort,  in  the  night,  of  two  hnndred  atid 
liftt'en  tons  of  gnn]>nwder,  with  the  hope  that  it 
would  dismount  the  gnns  or  otherwise  disable 
the  fort  and  garrison,  so  as  to  allow  the  troop* 
to  land  and  make  an  easy  couqnest-  Dnring  the 
absence  of  the  troops  up  the  coast  the  pnwdat- 
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performed  ber  functions,  bat  with  no  serious 
y*  and  the  war- vessels  bonibanled  the  furt, 
;  very  little  damage.  The  transports  re- 
<d  on  Cbristmas  evening,  the  next  mom- 
he  war-ves8(tls  opened  a  bombanlment, 
ftt  3  o^clock  P.M.  the  troops  began  their 
*kation  two  miles  above  the  fort.  Only 
It  of  the  troops  had  been  landed  when 
lurf  ran  too  high  to  permit  more  to  go 
e.    These  marched  down  to  attiick  the  fort-. 

I  gun  hml  been  dismounted,  and,  as  they 
ready  to  rake  the  narrow  peninsula  on 

\k  the  tniops  stood  the  moment  the  deet 
d  withhold  its  tire,  prudence  seemed  to  re- 
the  troops  to  withdraw.  They  did  so,  and 
ordered  to  the  James  Kiver  to  assist  in  the 
of  Petersburg  (which  see),  and  tlio  exi>edi- 
>f  the  land  force  against  Fort  Fisher  was 
orarily  abandoned.  It  was  resumed  ten 
afterwanls.  The  war-vessels  had  remained 
>rt  Fisher.  The  same  troops,  led  by  Weit- 
^ere  placed  under  tlie  command  of  General 
Terry,  with  the  addition  of  a  tliin  brigade 
N).  Lieutenant-colonel  Comstock,  of  Gen- 
Iron  t*s  staff,  who  accompanied  the  first  ex- 
ion,  was  made  the  chief-engineer  of  this. 
)X[icdition  left  Hampton  Roails  Jan.  6, 1865, 
rendezvoused  off  Beaufort  (N.  C),  where 
r  was  taking  in  supplies  of  coal  and  am- 
tion.  They  were  all  <lct>aiued  by  rough 
tier,  and  did  not  apjiear  off  Fort  Fisher  until 
vening  of  the  I*2tli.  The  navy,  taught  by 
ience,  took  a  position  where  it  could  liet- 
Teet  tlie  laud-front  of  the  fort  than  l>efore. 
r  cover  of  the  fire  of  the  fleet,  HOOO  tn>oi»s 
landed  (Jan.  13).  Terry  wisely  provided 
ist  an  attack  in  the  rear  by  casting  up  in- 
hments  across  the  peninsula  and  securing 
ite  use  of  Masonborough  Inlet,  when.',  if 
smry,  troops  and  supplies  might  be  lauded 

II  water.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th  the 
guns  were  landed,  and  before  morning 
In  battery.     Wisely  planned  by  Terry,  a 


M  powdcr-ship  wna  the  Louisiana,  a  propeller  of  295 
aving  an  iron  hull.  She  wan  disffui.sed  as  a  blockade- 
'.  Tu  have  the  powder  above  the  water  line,  a  light 
rM  built  for  the  pur|M)so.  On  this  wa^  flrHt  placed  a 
r  barrels  of  powder,  standing  on  end,  the  upiwr  one 

The  remainder  of  the  powder  was  in  canvas  iNigs, 
I  about  sixty  pounds  each,  the  whole  l>eing  ston.><l  as 
nled  in  the  above  sketch,  in  which  the  form  of  the 
ia  a]K»  delineated.  The  whole  weight  of  the  luiwder 
5  tons,  or  iSU. 000  pounds.    To  communicate  Ore  U*  the 

mam  simultaneously,  four  separate  threads  of  the 
I  ftue  were  woven  through  it.  iMis-sing  thn^ugh  each  sep- 
larrel  and  bag.     At  the  stem  and  under  the  cabin  was 

of  pine  wood  (H)  and  other  combustibles,  which  were 
fliBd  by  the  crew  when  tliey  should  leave  the  vessel 
(tovioes  were  used  for  communicating  lire  to  the  Aises, 
r,  clock-work,  by  which  a  |)orcussioncap  was  expknied : 
ipennaccti  candles,  which  burned  down  and  ignited  the 
ft  Ibc  same  time;  and  a  slow  match  that  worked  in  time  ' 
be  candles  and  the  clock-work.  The  powder-vessel  i 
)d  a  blockade- runner  and  w:is  anchored  within  three  ' 
)d  yards  of  the  fort,  according  to  the  re|)on  of  Com- 
r  BLhind.  When  the  combustibles  were  flred  and  the  np- 
I  for  igniting  the  fuses  were  put  in  motion,  the  crew 
d  Id  a  swift  little  steamer  employe<l  for  the  purpose. 
liloaloii  took  place  in  (me  hour  and  flfly-two  minutes 
lie  crew  left  Notwithstiinding  the  cunnission  of  the 
loo  broke  window  glasses  in  a  vessel  twelve  miles  dis- 
nd  ibe  whole  fleet,  nt  that  distance,  felt  it,  and  it  was 
It  on  land  at  Beaufort  and  New  Berne,  from  sixty  to 
miles  distant,  there  was  no  perceptible  effect  upon  the 
d  garrieoD.  The  edges  of  the  parapets  were  as  sharply 
I  at  ever,  and  even  the  grass  was  nut  disturbed. 


grand  assault  was  made  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th.  The  batteries  of  the  war-ships  openeil 
the  battle  on  the  I4th.  They  kept  up  a  bom- 
banlment all  day,  severely  damaging  the  guns 
of  the  fort  and  silencing  most  of  them.  The 
iron-cla<ls  fire<l  slowly  throughout  the  night, 
worrying  and  fatiguing  the  garrison,  and  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  (Jan.  15)  the  entire 
naval  force  move<l  up  to  the  attack.  Meanwhile, 
1400  marines  and  600  sailors,  armed  with  revolv- 
ers, cutlasses,  and  carbines,  were  sent  from  the 
ships  to  aid  the  troops  in  the  assault.  Ames's 
division  led  in  the  assault,  which  l>egan  at  half 
past  thit;e  o'clock  P.M.  The  advance  carried 
shovels  and  dug  rifle-pit«  for  shelter.  A  heavy 
storm  of  musketry  and  cannons  opened  npon 
the  assailants.  The  fleet  had  efftnitually  de- 
stroyed the  palisades  on  the  land-front.  Sailors 
and  marines  assaile<l  the  northeast  bastion,  and 
with  this  assault  l)egan  the  flerce  struggle.  The 
garrison  used  the  huge  traverses  that  liad  shield- 
ed their  cannons  as  breastworks,  and  over  these 
the  combatant's  flred  in  each  others'  faces.  The 
struggle  was  desperate  and  contiuue<l  until  nine 
o'clock,  when  the  NationalH,  fighting  their  way 
into  the  fort,  had  full  possessi<»u  of  it.  All  the 
other  works  near  it  were  rendered  nut-enable; 
and  during  the  night  (Jan.  16-17)  the  Confed- 
erates blew  up  Fort  Caswell,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ca)>e  Fear  River.  They  abandoned  the 
other  works  and  fled  towards  Wilmington.  The 
National  loss  in  this  last  attack  was  681  men, 
of  whom  88  were  killed.  On  the  morning  suc- 
ceeding the  victory,  when  the  Nationals  were 
pouring  into  the  fort,  it>s  principal  magazine  ex- 
plo4le<l,  killing  200  men  and  wounding  100.  The 
fleet  lost  about  300  men  during  the  action  and 
by  the  explosion.  The  loss  of  the  Confederates 
was  reported  by  General  Terry  as  over  2000  jiris- 
oners,  169  pieces  of  artillery,  over  2000  small- 
arms,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion and  commistuiry  stores.  The  port  of  Wil- 
mington was  closed  to  blcMrkade-runners. 

Port  George,  Caituke  of  (1813).  The  vic- 
tors left.  York  (see  Capture  of  York)  early  in  May, 
1813,  and  proceeded  to  att4ick  Fort  George,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Niagani  River.  Stormy  weath- 
er hail  detained  them  at  York  for  a  week.  Losses 
and  sickness  had  reiluced  the  number  of  the 
troops  to  one  thousand.  These  were  again  con- 
veyed by  the  fleet  of  Cliauncey,  who,  with  Dear- 
bom  and  other  naval  commanders,  went  before 
in  the  pilot-schooner  Lady  of  the  Lake  ami  select- 
ed a  landing-place  four  miles  east  of  Fort  Niag- 
ara. The  British  forces  at  Fort  George  and  vi- 
cinity, under  General  Vincent,  then  numbered 
about  one  thousand  eight  hundred.  Hi'sides 
that  fort  they  had  several  works  along  the  Ni- 
agara River.  The  American  tn>op8  were  de- 
barked May  8,  and  Chauncey  sailed  for  Siickett's 
Harl>or  for  supplies  and  reinforcements  for  the 
army.  He  returned  to  Dearborn's  camp,  in  the 
Madison,  on  the  22<1  of  May,  and  the  same  even- 
ing Commodore  Perry  arrive<l  there.  Arrange- 
ments were  inmiediately  made  for  an  attack  on 
F<»rt  George.  The  commo<lore  and  Perry  recon- 
noitred the  enemy's  batteries  in  the  Latly  of 
the  Lake*    Dearborn  was  ill,  but  on  the  morning 
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of  the  27th  tho  troops  were  conveyed  by  the 
HqiKulroii  to  a  point  a  little  westward  of  the 
luouth  of  the  Niagara,  and  hmded  nuder  cover 
of  the  gnns  of  tlie  tieet.  The  advance)  was  led 
by  Colonel  Winlield  S«M»tt,  accompanied  by  Conj- 
modore  Perry,  who  had  charge  of  the  boats.  He 
and  Scott  both  IcaiMul  into  tlio  water  at  the 
head  of  the  first  division  of  the  men,  and,  in  the 
face  of  a  galling  tire  and  gleaming  bayonets, 
they  ascendetl  the  bank.  The  other  troops  fol- 
lowed, and,  after  a  severe  conflict  on  the  plain, 
the  British  fell  back  disconifitcd.  General  Vin- 
cent, saiisfied  that  he  must  retreat,  and  know- 
ing Fort  George  to  be  untenahle,  ordered  the 
gaiTison  to  spike  the  guns,  destroy  the  ammuni- 
tion, and  abandon  it.  This  was  done,  and  the 
whole  British  force  i-etreated  westward  to  a 
stntng  ])osition  among  the  liills,'at  a  place  called 
"The  Braver  Dams,"  about  eighteen  miles  from 
the  Niagara  Kiver.  There  Vincent  had  a  de- 
posit of  stores  and  provisions.  The  garrisons  of 
Forts  Erie  and  (Mii])pewa  becoming  ahirined, 
abandoned  them,  and  the  whole  Niagara  frontier 
of  Canada  i>iissed  int-o  the  hantls  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

Fort  G^eorge,  L.  I.,  SI'Iiprise  of.  In  the 
nutnmn  of  17H)  scmie  K!io«le  Island  Tory  ref- 
ugees took  possession  of  the  manor-house  of 
General  .John  .Smith,  at  Smitirs  Point,  L.  1.,  for- 
tified it  and  the  grounds  around  it,  and  named 
the  works  Fort  (ieorge,  which  they  designed  as 
a  de]»ository  of  stores  for  the  British  in  New 
York.  They  began  cutting  wood  for  the  British 
armv  in  the  eitv.  At  the  solicitation  of  (ieneral 
Smith,  and  the  approval  of  Washington,  Ma  jor 
Benjamin  Tallnnulge  crossed  the  Sound  from 
Fairfield,  witli  riglity  disinounte<l  dragoons,  and 
hind«'cl,  on  the  evening  of  Nov. '21,  at  \V(M»dville. 
Then'  he  remained  until  the  next  niglit  on  ac- 
ct)unf  of  II  storm.  At  the  mills,  two  miles  from 
Fort  fJeorge,  he  found  a  faithful  guide,  ami  at 
dawn  he  an<l  his  fVdIowers  burst  through  the 
stockade,  rushed  acn^ss  the  ]>ara<le,  shouting 
"Washington  and  glory!"  ami  so  furiously  as- 
sailed the  re«loubt  on  three  sides  that  the  garri- 
s(»n  surrendered  without  resistanc<?.  Tallmadge 
(h'molislied  the  fort,  burned  vi\ssels  lying  at  the 
wharf,  and  with  three  liundnMl  ]>risoners  start- 
ed tor  Kairfit'hl.  At  Corum  he  destroyed  three 
hundred  t<Mis  of  hay,  c<dlected  for  the  British  in 
New  Y<uk.  and  reached  Fairfield  with  his  pris- 
oners without  losing  a  man.  Vor  this  exploit 
Tallmadge  received  the  thanks  of  (.'ongress. 

Fort  Granby,  on  tluu'onfines  of  Pennsylvania, 
wjis  surprised  by  French  au<l  Indians  in  August, 
IT.V),  who  made  the  garrison  i)risoners,  loaded 
theui  with  flour,  and  <lrove  them  into  captivity. 

Fort  Griswold,  Massac  kk  at.  (See  Arnold 
at  \vw  LoHdtni.) 

Fort  Hairisou  and  Spring  Hill  (1>^»4).  Gen- 
erals Ord  and  Biinev,  with  a  considerable  fortre 
of  National  troops,  crossed  the  .James  Kiver  on 
mutlled  ])ontoon  bridges  on  the  night  of  Se])t.  *iH, 
r«i  attack  the  Confederate  wt»rks  below  (.'hapiu's 
Blutf,  the  heaviest  of  which  was  Battery  Harri- 
s<»n,  on  a  hill  overlcH>king  a  grciat  extent  of 
country.     It  was  the  stnmgest  of  the  defences 


of  Richmond.  Ord  stormed  aud  carried  it  be- 
fore reinforcements  could  reach  its  thioDed  gar- 
rison. With  tho  fort  were  captured  a  long  Hue 
of  intronchmcnts,  with  twenty -two  pieces  of 
heavy  ordnance  and  ab<mt  three  hundred  men. 
In  the  assault.  General  Burn  ham  was  killed  and 
Ord  severely  wounded.  The  Nationals  lost  about 
seven  hundnid  men  killed  aud  wounde<1.  The 
strong  work  was  named  Fort  BurnliaiD,  in  honor 
of  the  slain  general.  Then  Fort  Gilmer,  a  little 
farther  on,  was  assailed  by  the  Nationals,  with 
a  loss  of  three  hundred  men.  Meanwhile  Bir 
ney,  with  three  thousand  colored  troops  in  ad- 
vance, attacked  the  Confederate  works  at  Spriug 
Hill,  on  New  Market  Heights.  These  were  com- 
nuinded  by  General  Charles  Paine.  The  Spring 
Hill  n^loubt  was  very  strong.  On  its  front  wm 
a  marsh,  traversed  by  a  brook  fringed  with  trees, 
and  it  was  further  defended  by  an  abatig,  Tht 
eager  troops  swe])t  across  the  marsh,  scaled  the 
heights  (Sept.29,lH64),  carried  the  works  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  ftecuitnl  the  key-poiut 
t^>  the  Confederate  defences  in  that  quarter. 
The  struggle  was  desi>erate,  and  the  Tietoiy 
\vii8  won  by  the  black  wairiors  at  a  fearftil  cost 
of  life  and  vigor.  Before  tho  storming  party 
reached  the  works,  two  hundred  of  them  fell 
dead,  and  not  less  than  one  thousand  were  killed. 
wounded,  or  captured.  For  their  gallantly  on 
that  occasion,  General  Butler,  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  presented  a  silver  medal  to  the  most 
meritorious  actors.  The  Confederates  attempt- 
ed to  retake  Fort  Harrison  (Oct.  1,  1864).  The 
troops  were  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
General  Lee.  They  were  driven  back,  with  a 
loss  of  seven  battle- flags  and  almost  the  anni- 
hilation of  Cliugnum's  North  Carcdina  Brigade. 
Meanwhile  (n^neral  Kautz  hud  pushed  up  aud 
entered  the  Confederate  outer  line,  within  three 
or  four  miles  of  Richmond,  when  he  was  attacked 
and  driven  back,  with  a  loss  of  nine  guns  iiud 
four  hundred  of  his  men  made  captives.  Thesis 
were  in  turn  assailed  by  the  Tenth  National 
Corps,  and,  after  a  severe  battle,  were  driven 
back,  with  a  loss  of  seven  hundred  men  aud 
thive  brigade  ctmimanders. 

Fort  Harrison,  Attack  ipon  (1H12).  At  the 
very  hour  when  the  Pigeon  Roost  massacre  tmik 
place  (see  Fort  /Irtj/wc),  two  young  liaymakerH 
were  killed  and  scaliK'd  near  Fort  Harrison,  on 
the  Wabjish,  two  miles  above  Terre  Haute.  The 
Proi>het  (see  Tvcumtha  aud  the  Prophet)  at  Tipi»e- 
canoe  w:is  still  busy  stirring  up  the  Indians 
against  the  white  iK-ople.  The  garrison  of  Fort 
Harriscm  was  commanded  by  Ca])taiti  Zachaiy 
Taylor  (afterwards  President  of  the  rnited 
States),  who  was  just  rt^covering  fnun  a  severe 
atta<'k  of  bilious  fev*T.  He  had  been  waruMl 
by  friendly  Indians  to  be  on  his  guard.  His 
garrison  wjis  weak,  for  of  the  fifty  men  who 
compost>d  it,  not  more  than  a  dozen  were  exempt 
from  the  prevailing  fever.  Only  two  non>c<»m- 
missioniMl  otlicers  and  six  privates  conld  mount 
guard  at  the  same  time.  In  the  pn*84.*nce  of  im- 
pending danger  some  of  the  eonvaleM*ents  went 
upon  duty  fively.  At  midnight  (Sept.  4,  Ip^IS) 
the  barbarians  stealthily  approache^l  the  fort 
and  set  fire  to  one  of  the  bloek-houM^,  which 
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the  HtOTCS  of  liho  garrtHon.  At  tbe 
tfaej  fiirioiiHly  attjickml  the  fort  wilh 
So  fiwblti  ill  IxHly  were  the  gurriwiii 
)  diftlciiU  to  keep  tliD  flauiiHi  of  tho 
I  nuiltir,  ami  the  borrid  yelln  of  tbe 
ide  tlirni  feel  Hint  all  was  loxt,  anil 
mat  |;ivo  up  ill  despair.  Two  of  the 
Ulien  ileiwrted  tbo  poet  niid  tritd  to 
le  won  cut  ill  pieces  and  the  other  nt- 
otbiiiK  l>iit  the  priiilcuce,  valor,  aud 
f  mind  of  tlio  conimauder  aaveil  the 
fire  was  siibiliieil  by  great  i-xerlioim. 
ek  in  tbe  luoniiiig  (Sept.  5;  the  garri- 


4  the  Are  of  the  Msailants  so  briskly 
^ter  retired  out  of  reach  of  tlio  guns, 
:c(it  of  almost  eight  liiiurn.  Thfy  ile- 
Irove  oil'  the  live-stock  fimiid  in  the 
od,  aud  fur  a  nbile  after  tlie  Indians 
the  aici;e  tbe  gnnisoti  euiiKiMteil  on 
ftoni  tbe  lields around,  which  Ihe  bar- 
i  «par«(l.  SiKiu  afturwania  lieiieral 
itb  Kentucky  v»Uiiil««rB,  gavo  ntuplu 
«  aick  and  weary  soldium  at  Fort 
Tlieit  entire  lotui  in  the  siefre  was 
own  killed  ami  three  woniidcd. 
my,  Caitl'Hk  ok.  At  a  l)etid  of  tlie 
Slver,  where  it  aiiprouclieB  the  Cnni- 
Ter  within  about  twelve  niik>$,  the 
»  bnllt  Fort  lleiirj',  on  tlia  right 
IB  k  )ii};h  hill-o)i|>osit«  Fort  Hieniau. 
lining  of  Felniiary,  lr<62,  a  Iiitid  force 
inl  Ulywi'H  a.  Grant,  and  a  dotilla 
t  under  Coinnioiloro  A.  11.  Fuolo,  wpn< 
lure  these  two  Cirts.  Tlioy  ap|H'an-d 
niites  Iwlow  Fort  Henry  on  Feb.  3, 
aa  arini'd  with  soventiwu  great  guns, 
Tbivli  swept  the  river,  and  th^  gar- 
roups  encamped  onMido  of  tlie  fort 
lens  than  three  IhonHiiiid.  These 
landed  by  (ieneral  Tilgliinan,  of  Ma- 
i;nuliiale  of  West  I'oint  Academy. 
Id  fonr  of  his  inm-clad  gnnhoats  in 
mmbard  thu  furt,  while  two  of  bis  uu- 
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armored  tosikIb  flsbod  up  torpedoea  with  which 
tbe  Confederates  bad  atruwu  tbe  river  bottom. 
Senile  of  the  troops  went  up  the  left  side  of  the 
river  to  silence  the  gnus  of  Fort  Hieinan,  when 
tbe  giirrisoii  fled.  Meanwhile  Foute  o|>eued 
(Fiib.  ti)  a  heavy  tiro  on  Fort  Henry.  It  was  so 
severe  that  in  an  hour  the  garrisim  were  paiiio- 
strickeii.  The  trno|is  outside  of  tlin  fort  had 
ded  to  Fort  Uonelsiiu,  twelve  milve  distant,  ou 
the  Cuiubei'laiid  Kivcr ;  nnil  only  tbe  commander 
ami  less  than  oiie  hundred  men  remained  iu  the 
fort  b>  surrender  to  F'ootc.  Graut  and  the  land 
trooiiB  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  Rurrender, 
when  the  fort  was  turned  over 
to  him.  The  Nationals  lost  (wo 
killiHl  and  tliirty-eight  wiinnded. 
Of  the  latter,  twenty-nine  were 
wounded  and  scalded  ou  tbe 
gunboat  Eiuei  by  steam  let  out 
of  the  iKiilerH  by  the  piercing  of 
B  tliirty-tw<i-ponud  shell.  As  it 
passed  it  tookiiH' a  portion  of  the 
head  of  Lientenant  S.  U.  Itritton, 
tbe  aid  of  Captain  Potter,  of  the 
Eiuiei,  only  seventeen  years  of 
ago.  This  viutory  was  a  very 
important  one.  Tho  Nationals 
were  now  fairly  pisnied  iu  the 
rear  of  the  Confcderatwi  at  Co- 
lumhus(wbichsee);  and  if  they 
should  capture  Fort  Donelsou, 
on  tho  Cninbcrlaiid,  the  Coufcd- 
eraleslielicvedtlicir  cause  would 
bo  ruined  in  Kentucky,  Teii- 
noBsee,  and  Missuuri.  The  first 
great  atep  towanls  tbe  ca]iture 
of  Fort  DonelMin  hail  l>een  takeu. 
Ilalleck  tflegraplied  to  MeClel- 
lan,  "  Fort  Henry  is  ours !  The  flog  of  the 
Union  is  re-established  ou  tho  soil  of  Tennessee. 
It  will  never  be  removed."  Tho  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  wrote  to  Foote :  "  The  country  uppre- 
I'iatvs  yimr  gallant  deeds,  and  this  de]>artuient 
desires  to  convey  to  you  anil  your  brave  associ- 
ates its  profound  thanks  for  the  serviue  yon 
have  rendered." 

Fort  Johnoon,  Srizttre  ur.  After  tbe  dis- 
covery (if  intrigues  by  tiovemor  Cainpliell,  of 
Sjonth  Carolina,  the  Council  of  Sali-ty  of  that 
province  orilereil  tlolonel  William  ilonltrie  to 
take  posscHsion  of  Fort  Jobnson,  on  Junios  Isl- 
Bud,  near  Charleston.  Aware  of  this  coutoin- 
platcil  movement,  Lord  (iampbclt  sent  a  party 
to  the  fort  to  throw  the  gtins  ami  carriages 
from  tho  platform ;  and  on  >!i.'pt .  15. 17T5,  hav- 
ing suddenly  dissolveil  tho  laat  royal  Assembly 
in  South  Carolina,  he  lied  for  safety  ou  boanl 
the  British  ship  Tamar.  Meanwhile  tlie  fort 
had  been  taken  posM'ssiou  of  liy  fbreo  compo- 
nies.  comnianded  resiiectively  by  C.  C.  Pinckney, 
Bernard  Elliot,  and  Francis  &lurion.  Tho  fu- 
gitive jp>vernor  sent  his  secrewry  in  a  boat  from 
the  Tamar  t«  demand  by  "what  authority  they 
had  taken  positession  of  his  majesty's  fortF* 
"  We  hold  the  fort  by  express  coinmand  of  the 
Council  of  Safety,"  replied  Lieutenant-colonel 
Motto,  who  was  in  command.  A  schooner  was 
stationed  between  Furt  Jobnsoa  and  the  town 
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to  hitetcept  ttie  l\mar'»  boats;  and  very  hmu 
leiitd  liuUIiiig  Ave  liuudi'ed  uea  dotted  Jaiues 
Iduud,  uear  tbu  furC. 

F(»t  laoe^  Captvrb  of.  Early  on  tlio  morn- 
ing of  Kiiv,  au,  1770.  Con  I  Willi  in  crotuu-d  llif 
HodwD  Kivcr  fmiu  ]X<\,W»  Fi-iry  to  Cl-mter's 
LaiKliii)!,  live  milvs  nlmvu  Fort  Ixe,  ami  witli  u 
force  about  mix  tlionxaiiil  Htnin);,  incliidiiig  artil- 
lery, clinilied  a  Hteep,  riM-kj'  pulliwaynp  u  golgc 
in  tbu  PuIiihuImi,  uiiobHuntHl  Ity  Gi'eeiie.  A 
fiuiuur  awoku  tliat  uflicrr  ri-oiii  alutaber  In  tbo 
inuriiiug  twlllglit,  in  tiaie  for  liiui  lo  Mcniie 
fruui  iutiuliiunt  |wriL  ilu  fled  ill  hsHlo  from 
Fort  J<ve,  with  tlie  gnrriiwit  of  lwt>  tbouwind 
uwn,  lsavii]|{  (ukiiiioiiH,  tmitji,  eturefi,  ami  cuin]i 
e<]Ul[>ag«  beldiul.  Ilu  bai-ely  Mcatied  cupturu. 
WsBliingtoii,  apiiriwd  of  tbu  dauj^r,  ho  w«II 
cuvertHl  liJH  retrt-at  tliikt  less  tban  oue  buudnNJ 
Htrnggloni  wen;  made  i> 

Foit  MoHcnry,  lli 
UcHuiiiy  nan  a  regular  work  ou  Fell's  Point, 
Baliiinoii),  alKXit  one  lialf  its  ]>reHeut  (litneii- 
Bioiie.  Ill  mil  id  jin lion  of  a  vinit  from  tlmPrit- 
lali  maraiidiiig  niitadiDiiK.  tlM  Iliittiniuriang  biul 
■uuk  Bolliti  viiiHeUill  Ibn  narrow  channel  Ixitwceii 
tbo  (urC  bihI  I^zxurrtto  Point,  wbieli  intiveutud 
tho  pmsaugu  of  an  eiK'm.v'M  ahipB.  Fort  Mcllen- 
ry  WUM  giirriMUiiMl  by  about  oiio  tlioiiiuiud  nion, 
voluiiteeni  aiid  regulam,  eoinniiiiiditl  by  Major 
GeorKU  Amiisliunr  To  tbe  rigbt  of  It,  giianl- 
iiiX  tbo  Hboreit  uf  tho  I'utapMo,  and  to  prevent 
trn»iw  laudiug  lu  the  rrnr,  wuru  two  rc<loutit8 
(Foct  Cuvinginu  and  HiilHrock'a  Uattury).  In 
tlH)  rear  <if  tiinu^,  uinhi  liigli  groiiiiil,  u'nH  an  iin- 
flnlNbetl  circnlar  redoubt  for  seven  gnim,  and 
nn  Lammretto  Point,  o]i)>oHiti!  Fort  Mcliuiiry, 
was  a  Hinall  liatlery.  Tliio  inn) 
Fort  Covin);l<iii  were  in  rbargu 
of  olticcrx  of  Itnruev'N  llolilbi. 
Sntb  wi-M-  F.)rt M.IUury  and  its 
Bnp)ioi'terH  on  tbo  uniniing  of 
»«)it.  1^  lieu,  w)i<-n  tli«  BrillHh 
flit-t,  under  Admiral  Hnehraiic, 
eoiiHiHtiii^  <if  Nixtfi'ii  beiivy  ven- 
wIb,  livo  of  tliciii  biimb-HlilpK, 
bad  inadi>  fall  prc]>aralioDH  for 
tlie  iHiiiiluuilnietit  of  Ibe  fort.  At 
Hnnriw  (Sept.  K(.1h14)  tlie  Immi^ 
v<tii<elit  ii[H-tie<l  a  bii;ivy  ttm  on 
the  fort  and  Itn  ib-pvndpnt'ivs  at 
a  distance  of  two  inileH,  and 
ki-)it  nji  a  Wfll-dirt>L'ti'd  liom- 
Inmbneiit  until  tbnit-  oVIoek  in 
the  allennHiii.  AniiiHtead  im- 
nipdialelv  ojiened  (lie  l>atterii'» 
of  Fort  Milbiiry  ni«.n  tlie  as- 
(•aihiMtxi  l>iit  iiftiT  II  while  \ie 
found  rinit  IiIh  itiJKxili-H  iVIl  nhort 
ofhUsnta((«niiitand  wewhaliii- 
Icmi.  Tlie  little  garriKoii  woHeoin- 
]H>M-i1  <if  two  eiilil)iaitieli  of  iSeit 
I'Vneibli<H,iiiidPr<'ai>latnHlti)nl>n 
twoeonipaiiieHofvidiinleerHiyouitliiM'ilyofltal- 
tliiiortsunilerlhecontiuandorCaplaiiiHlhnTyaiid 
FeuniuKt«i) !  a  i-oni]>aiiy  <if  I'nitisi  StaicH  artil- 
lery,niidiT(!upiaiiiKvBnii;  alnieriimpaiiy  ofvol- 
uutMirartillcriiitHitedby  JudgeJoiii'iiliH.Niubol- 


MniadctaebinenlofBamey'Rflotilla.nndetLiea- 
tenant  Kedniaii,  and  detachiiienta  uf  i«gulan. 
Hi\  hundred  BtroiiKi  fnrnislml  by  Geueral  Win- 
der, and  under  the  command  of  Lieuteuaiit- 
culoiiel  Stewart  and  Mi^ur  Lane.  Tbe  ganifmu 
1VUB  exposed  to  a  IrruiendoiiB  shower  at  aliellH 
for  several  hoars,  without  iho  jiower  to  inllici 
injury  in  turn,  or  even  to  check  the  ftiry  uf  tb«' 
assault ;  yet  they  endured  tbe  trial  witb  cool 
conriLgo  and  great  fortitude.  At  length  a  bonib- 
shell  iliHuiounted  a  twunty-foar-pouuder  in  ttir 
fort,  killing  a  lieutenant  and  woundiug  aeTcral 
of  tile  muu.  Adniiral  Covhrnue,  ob«crviiig  tbt 
confuHiou  in  the  fort  caiiseil  by  this  ereut,  and 
hoping  to  profit  by  it,  onlereii  tliree  of  his  boinl>- 
vesacU  to  move  up  nearer  the  fort,  in  ordw  to 
iucreoHU  tho  eHeelivi'iioilH  of  tlieir  giiua.  Ar- 
iiiiiitead  was  delighted,  and  iiiiiiie<liately  oideml 
ii  general  raiLiionndo  and  bonibardineut  Ihiiii 
every  part  of  llio  tore;  and  ao  scTere  waa  hi* 
[innishment  uf  the  ventnreKODie  intrnden  thai 
within  half  au  liunr  they  fell  back  to  their  ulil 
anchorage.  A  rocket  vessel  (A'rafriM)  was  m> 
badly  ibiniagml  that  the  Kritish  were  compellrd 
lost^nd  a  divisiun  of  suiall  Liuiits  to  tow  her  oat 
of  reach  of  Amiistead'H  guns.  The  gai-risou  gavr 
ihree  cheers,  and  the  firing  ceasetl.  After  the 
Itrilish  vessels  had  resumed  their  fonuer  ata- 
tioiiB,  they  o|>ened  a  more  furious  boQibardmeiit 
than  before,  and  kept  it  np  nntil  aiter  miduigfat, 
when  it  was  diHCovured  that  a  cuiiaideraltle  (bree 
(twelve  hnndnKi  [licked  men  in  bargea)  bad  been 
sent  np  the  Pittapsco  iu  the  gloom  to  attack 
Fort  McIIenry  in  the  rear.  Tbey  were  t^ubsd, 
and  the  bombanlnient  from  (be  vesai.'la  ceaKd. 
At  seven  n'cliH-k  in  the  morning  of  the  14lh  the 
hii.stile  8hi|ipiiig  uud  the  land  foi'cca  meuacing 
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the  city  withdrew,  and  Itultiinore  was  Mivcd 
In  this' attack  on  tho  fiirt  tlic  Hritinb  did  not 
liMu  a  man ;  and  the  Aincrieans  had  only  fonr 
men  killed  and  twcnty-foiir  wounded,  chiefly  by 
Iho  exphnling  of  the  shell  that  dismunnte«l  tbe 
twenty-fuur-puuuder.  During  the  boiubardmeut 
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isiteis  8.  Key  irna  held  in  custody  in  a  veasnl 
*  tbo  9e«t,  Bud  was  inspired  by  ttie  oveut  to 
inipoau  tiie  yet  populur  notig  of  The  Star-npan- 
'Rl&»i)ei'(nbicliiHHi).  Aiminteiul  and  bis  bravo 
ttU)  bniid  receivoil  Mio  jrrnlcfiil  beuwlictiullB  of 
le  pvoplu  nf  Uiillimuru  and  of  tbo  tviiole  couu- 
•y.  Tilt)  citizens  of  Bultiuinro  prcBCiitetl  Ar- 
liatead  witb  a  costly  service  of  silver,  tbe  prin- 
ipal  pivve  —  a  vase  —  in  the  form  of  a  boinb- 
lell  (see  p.  51U).  Guvenioi'-)^neraI  Provost,  of 
ftniula,  nns  so  certiiiii  of  uii  easy  victory  al 
nltiiuoiv  ttiat  he  ordered  ivjuiciiigs  ut  Moiitrenl 
u  acconiit  of  (be  capture  of  Wanbiiigtoii  to  be 
MtpoDed  until  uftur  tlie  uaiitiu-e  of  Bultimore 

lOiilii  ba  buai-d  of.' 

FortMaoon,  C-apti'Iik  uf.  This  fort,  coiii- 
wnding  tbeimiiortaiit  burliorof  B*>aiifur|.,N.C., 
od  Bogne  Sound,  wsa  sciKud  by  Uovurnur  Ellis 
irly  iu  IU61.  ItM  puiueiuiiini  by  tlie  (^vnrnmeiit 
'onld  secnre  tiiu  uae  of  anotber  fine  iinrbor  ou 
Mt  AtbiUtic  const  for  tliu  Nutiouul  roiMels  eu- 
•ged  ill  tlie  blockudiug  service.  It  staods  upon 
long  ridge  of  sund  cast  np  liy  tbe  occau  waves 
klleil  Biigiie  Island.  After  tbe  captnre  of  Now 
(:riie(wliidi  H^),IlnrnHiiluHent  General  Porko 
>  take  tbe  fort.    A  detocbiucut  took  iiossetuiiuu 


time.  The  troops  fell  bock  to  the  rapids  of  tbe 
Manmeo,  and  tliere  formed  a  fortified  canip. 
Tliero  they  built  a  fortiKcation  which  was  called 
Fort  Meigs,  iu  honor  of  the  Governor  of  Otiio. 
Harristm's  troops  there  were  ubont  oue  tlnnisand 
eiglit  hinidred  in  iitiDiber,  and  were  employed 
under  tbe  skilful  dii-ectiun  of  Cuptoin  Wood, 
chief-engineer  of  his  aruiy.  Tbe  work  was  about 
two  tbonsaud  live  hundred  yards  in  circnnifor- 
ence,  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  esiieptiou  of 
several  small  intervals  \eCt  for  blovk-bonsea, 
was  to  be  pk^ketud  wilb  timber  fifteen  feet  long 
and  from  ten  to  twelve  iuches  in  diuineter,  set 
three  feet  in  the  gnmnd.  When  tbe  fort  was 
partly  finished  (March,  1^13),  the  genital  and 
engineer  left  the  camp  iu  tbe  care  of  Captain 
Leftwich,  vho  ceased  work  upon  it,  utterly  neg- 
lected tbe  sntfaring  garrison,  and  actually  bnmed 
the  pickets  for  tire-  wood.  On  tbe  return  of 
Wood,  work  ou  the  fort  was  resnnicd,  and  pushed 
towards  completion.  Harrison  bud  forwarded 
Kentucky  troops  from  Cincinnati,  aud  on  April 
lit  hu  himself  arrived  at  Fort  Meigs.  He  had 
been  informed  tin  tbe  way  of  the  t'reqneut  ap- 
l>enrance  of  Indian  scouts  near  tbe  rapids,  and 
little  skirmishes  with  what  he  sup)>osed  to  he 


r  Beaufort,  and  a  flag  was  sent  to  tlie  fort  de- 
lAtidiug  its  snrreniler.  The  commander  of  tlie 
■irisou,  a  nephew  of  Jiffi;n«in  Davis,  declai'ed 
t  wonld  not  yi.'lil  until  he  hail  "eateu  his  last 
lionit  and  ulain  liis  last  bortie."  On  April  11 
eneral  Parke  hfguu  a  siege  of  the  fort.  Bat- 
irlea  were  erected  on  Bogne  Inland,  and  gun- 
Mta,  under  Commodore  S.  I»ekwoail,  co-oper- 
wd  with  the  troupa.  The  garriimn  wa«  cut  off 
mi  all  cvmmunicatioD  with  tbe  outside  world 
r  1»nd  or  water.  A  honibai-dment  was  liefrnn 
I  (lie  nioruing  of  April  35.  The  fort  responded 
1th  great  sjiirit  and  vigor,  and  a  tn^niendous 
tUlery  duel  wan  kept  up  for  aeveral  hours, 
ben  tbe  fort  displayeil  a  wbili>  flag.  Before 
n  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  fort  wan  in 
Mseasionof  the  NatiunuU,  wilb  about  five  hnu- 
Td  (iriiMiiivrs. 

Fcnt  MelsB  and  Its  Defence.  When  Harri- 
■n  heard  of  the  advance  of  Wiiirhesli-r  to  the 
■nmee  and  the  Knisin.  he  orden-d  all  of  his 
'kilabtefonielo  push  forwaiillo  i-einforce  that 
Hmt.  Tbe  advancing  enluinn  wan  soon  met 
I  fhgilives  fnmi  Frenohrown,  and  thougbts  of 
webiog  an  Maiden  were  abandoned  for  the 


tbe  advance  of  a  more  powerful  force.  Expect- 
ing to  find  Fort  Meigs  invested  by  the  British 
and  Judians,  be  took  with  bin)  all  the  tnups  on 
the  Auglaize  and  St.  Mary's  rivers.  He  was 
agreeably  disappointed  to  find  ou  his  arrival 
that  uo  enemy  was  iieor  in  force.  They  soon 
a]>)H>ni'ed,  however.  Proctor,  at  Fort  Ualdei), 
had  foi'incxl  ]ilana  for  au  early  invasion  of  the 
Mauiueo  Valley.  Ever  since  the  massacre  at 
Frenclitown  ho  bad  been  active  in  concputrating 
a  large  Indian  force  for  the  pnriiosc  at  Amhetst- 
linrg.  He  so  fired  the  leiil  of  Tecumtha  and  the 
Prophet  by  pniiuiseH  uf  future  success  in  the 
schemes  f<ir  an  Indian  confedenition  that  at  the 
iM'ginning  of  April  the  great  Shawnoese  warrior 
wait  at  Fort  Maiden  with  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dntl  Indians.  Full  sis  hundred  of  them  were 
drawn  from  the  country  between  Lake  Miebigaa 
and  the  Wuliush.  On  tbe  ^1  of  April,  Proctor, 
with  wlut«  and  duiiky  soldiers,  more  than  two 
thonsaiid  in  uumber,  left  AmherHtbnrg  on  a  brig 
and  smaller  vessels,  anil,  accompanied  by  two 
gunboats  and  some  artillery,  urrived  at  tbe 
month  of  the  Maiimee,  twelve  miles  from  Fort 
Meigs,  on  the  26th,  where  they  landed.     One  of 
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tlio  royal  engineers  (Captain  Dixon)  was  sent 
lip  with  a  party  to  construct  works  on  tbe  left 
bank  of  the  Mnumee,  opposite  Fort  Meigs.  On 
the  28th  of  April  Han-ison  was  informed  of  the 
ujovenient  of  Proctor  and  his  forces.  He  knew 
that  General  Green  Clay  was  on  the  march  with 
Kentnckians,  and  he  despatched  Captain  Will- 
iam Oliver  with  an  oral  message  nrging  him  to 
press  forward  by  forced  marches.  Meanwhile 
Woctor  and  his  forces  had  arrived,  and  on  the 
morning  of  May  1,  IHi:),  he  opened  a  cannonade 
and  bombardment  from  the  site  of  Maumee  City 
npon  Fort  Meigs,  and  continued,  with  slight  in- 
termission, for  live  diiys,  but  without  much  in- 
jury to  the  fort  and  gaiTJson.  The  fire  was  re- 
turned occasioiinliy  by  eighteen-pounders.  The 
Americans  had  built  a  strong  traverse  aihwart 
the  fort,  behind  wliich  they  weiv-  sheltered. 
Their  ammunition  was  scarc(%  and  it  was  used 
sparingly  ;  but  tlu'y  had  an  abundant  su^tply  of 
food  and  water  for  a  long  sii'ge.  Still  Harrison 
felt  anxious.  He  looked  hourly  up  the  Maumee 
for  the  appeaniiice  of  Clay  with  reinforcements. 
The  latter  Inul  heard  the  cannonading  at  the 
fort,  and  had  pres.s«Ml  forward  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. Proctor  had  thrown  a  force  of  l^ritish 
and  Indians  across  the  river  to  gain  the  rear  of 
the  fort,  and  tht'se  the  vanguard  of  Clay  eiuronn- 
teivd.  Wh<*n  the  latter  otiicer  drew  near  he  re- 
ceived ex])licit  onlers  from  Harrison  to  detach 
eight  hundred  men  from  his  brigad(>,  to  be  land- 
ed on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  a  mile  and  a 
half  above  Fort  Meigs,  to  attack  the  Hritish  bat- 
teries, spike  their  guns,  destroy  their  carriages, 
and  then  cross  the  river  to  the  fort;  the  i-e- 
mainder  of  Clay's  troops  to  fight  their  way  to 
the  flirt.  These  orders  met  Clay  as  he  was 
descending  the  Maumee  in  boats  (May  5,  1??13). 
Colonel  Dudley  was  ap])ointed  to  h'ad  the  ex- 
pedition against  the  liritish  batteries.  The  work 
was  sin'cessfnlly  ]M'rforined  ;  but  a  baud  of  ritle- 
men,  under  ('a])tain  Leslit.'  (loinbs.  being  attack- 
ed bv  some  Indians  in  aniUnsli,  I)n<llev  led  re- 
inf<»reenients  to  thi'in.  Tlie  Indians  were  soon 
put  to  tli<rht,  but  Dudley,  unmindful  of  his  in- 
structions, pnslied  on  in  pursuit,  leaving  Colonel 
Isaac  Slirlbv  in  eliaryre  of  the  batteries.  Both 
the  British  and  In<Uans  wc;re  reinforced;  the 
batteries  were  n*t  a  ken  ;  and  after  a  sharp  tight, 
in  whieli  Slndby's  troops  ])articipated,  Dudley's 
whole  eoinnian<l  was  put  to  flight,  ami  dispersed 
in  great  confusion.  A  ^reat  pari  of  them  were 
killed  or  captured.  Dudley  was  slain  and 
scalp4>d,  and  Combs  and  many  companions  were 
marched  to  Kc»rt  Miami  below  as  prisoners.  (See 
liuunhif/  the  (iainitlvt.)  Of  the  eight  hundred 
who  landed  from  tin;  boats  only  one  hundred 
and  seventy  escaped  to  Fort  Meigs.  While  these 
scenes  were  occurring  «)n  the  left  bank  of  the 
Maumee,  there  was  a  desperate  struggle  on  the 
fort  side.  A  part  of  the  remainder  of  Clay's 
command,  under  Colonel  W.  K.  Hosw«*Il,  having 
landed  a  short  distance  above  the  fort,  were  or- 
<lered  to  tight  their  way  in.  They  were  so«)n 
attacked  by  ii  body  of  British  and  Indians,  but 
wenj  joined  by  a  sallying  party  fnmi  the  fort ; 
and  while  a  sharp  struggle  was  going  (ui  there, 
Harrison  ordered  a  helpful  sortie  from  the  fort 


to  attack  some  works  oast  up  by  the  enemy 
near  a  deep  ravine.  This  was  done  by  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  under  Colonel  John  Mil- 
ler, of  the  regulars.  They  fonud  a  motley  foree 
there,  eight  hnndred  and  fifty  strong,  but  they 
were  soon  driven  away  and  their  cannons  spiked. 
The  fight  was  desperate,  the  Americans  being 
surrounded  at  one  point  by  four  times  their  own 
number.  The  victors  returned  to  the  fort  with 
forty-three  captives.  Boswell  in  the  meantime 
had  utterly  routed  the  force  before  him  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Fort  Meigs  was  saved. 
The  result  of  that  day's  fighting,  and  the  ill- 
success  of  all  efforts  to  reduce  the  fort,  caused 
Proctor's  Indian  allies  to  desert  him,  and  the  Ca- 
n:i4liau  militia  to  turn  their  faces  homeward. 
The  Prophet  had  been  pmuiised  by  Proctor  the 
whole  territory  of  Michigan  as  his  trophy,  and 
Tecumtha  was  to  have  the  person  of  General 
Harrison,  whom  he  had  intensely  hated  since 
the  battle  at  the  Tipi)ecanoe  (which  see),  as  his. 
These  promises  were  unfulfilled,  and  the  Indians 
left  in  disgust.  Only  Tecumtluvs  commission 
and  pay  of  a  brigadier  in  the  British  army  se- 
cured his  further  s<»rvices. 

Fort  Mercer.  On  the  New  Jersey  shore  of 
the  Delaware,  not  far  below  Philadelphia,  was 
a  strong  w*>rk  called  Fort  Mercer,  with  a  garri- 
son under  the  command  of  Colonel  Christopher 
Greene,  of  Khode  Island.  After  Howe  had  taken 
posM'ssion  of  Phihulelphia  (September,  1777), 
he  felt  the  necessity  of  sti'cngthcning  his  ]>osi- 
tion ;  so,  in  the  middle  of  Oi'tober,  he  onlered 
General  Sir  Henry  Clinttm  to  abandon  the  forts 
he  had  captured  in  the  Hudson  Highlands  (se« 
Forts  CUnlon  and  Montgomery),  and  send  six 
thousand  troo])s  to  Philadelphia.  He  had  just 
issued  this  order,  when  news  of  the  surri'nder 
of  Burgoyne  and  his  anny  reached  him.  He 
then  perceived  that  he  must  speedily  o|H*n  the 
way  for  his  brc>ther*s  fieet  to  ascend  the  Dela- 
ware to  IMiiladelphia,  or  all  would  be  lost.  He 
ordered  Count  Donop  to  take  twelve  hundn.'d 
]>icked  Hessian  s«»ldiers,  cn>ss  the  Delaware  at 
Philadelphia,  nuirch  down  the  New  Jersey  ^hore, 
and  take  Fort  Mercer  by  storm.  He  obeyed, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  British  vesft<'ls-of-wnr 
in  the  river  opened  a  furious  cannonade  on  Fort 
Mitllin,  opposite.  Already  the  works  at  Bil- 
lingsport,  below,  had  iR^en  captured,  and  a  nar- 
row channel  had  been  opened  through  obstruc- 
tions above.  This  a<linitted  British  vesM-ls  to 
approach  near  enough  to  cannonade  the  two 
forts.  On  the  ap])roach  of  Donop  (Oet.ftJ.  1777), 
(ire«'iie  abandoned  the  outworks  of  Fort  Mercer, 
and  retired  into  the  princii>al  redonbt.  At  the 
edge  of  a  W(K>d,  within  cannon-shot  of  the  fort, 
Dono])  planted  a  battery  often  heavy  guns, and 
late  in  the  afternoon  he  demande<l  the  instant 
surrender  of  the  fort,  threatening  that,  in  ca«e 
of  refusal  and  resistance,  no  quarter  would  be 
given.  Colonel  Greene  hail  only  four  hnndrvtl 
nifMi  back  of  him,  but  he  gave  an  instant  and 
ch'fiant  refusal,  saying,  **  Wh  ask  no  qnarter,nor 
will  we  give  any."  Then  the  liesiegers  ojioned 
their  heavy  guns,  and,  under  their  fire,  pressecl 
up  to  storm  the  fort.  They  were  receive<I  by 
terrible  volleys  of  musketry  and  grape-shot  fitun 
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t,  while  two  ooncealnl  Amcricnn  galleyfi 
B  them  witb  a  wvare  eutiliuliiiK  t)re.  The 
alaiigliter  oftlie  tUMulants  n-os  fcarrnl.  Crmiit 
Domip  iuslaiitly  f«ll.  i"i<l  many  of  liix  offlcera 
were  slain  or  ninrtallj  iTi>uiide<1.  At  twiltKbt 
the  invnili'Ta  witbtlraw,  aftpr  a  Ihm  of  two  hun- 
dn^l  ni«ii.  The  Americans  loat  thirtjr-wTen, 
killcil  anrl  nniindeil.  Doiiii]>  ili«(l  tlirtte  days 
nftpr  the  Imttlv.  He  said,  "I  die  a  victhn  lo 
in.r  mil  111  I  ill  II  ami  th«  avarice  of  uiy  Hovereigu." 
(Sew  Otrtuaa  J/rnwMarin.) 

Poit  Hlfflili.  TlietlrinKof  thnfint  (Hinnpon 
Fort  Mrrcer(whiii1i  (lee)was  tlio  Hi(;nal  fur  Ilril- 
i»h  veaselit  to  a]>|irnach  aii<t  attack  Fort  Miftliii, 
o|ipitiiite.  Tliey  had  ina<lc  their  way  throii){h 
lhe«hHtnictioiisiicarBillliigii|K>rt.  T\ie  Ausutla, 
Hliip-nf-war,  and  otiior  anucd  vcHwIti,  came  up 
the  river,  l>iit  were  kept  at  bay  bjr  Aincricati 
Kalli-ye  and  I1natiiij;-baltcric8.  The  ntlack  vrns 
deferred  nnfil  the  niciniing  nftcr  (Ol,  3»)  The 
nwaiilt  on  Fiirt  Mt'rccr,  A  heavy  ciimnmnclc 
woa  hrniiglit  to  lioar  im  tho  BriliHh  Hwt  by  tlic 
Ainericati  Hotilla.anil  at  the  tnuwf  lime  aa  e<)»a1- 
ly  heavy  Btb  wan  ki'iit  up  l>y  tlie  ri>yal  vemteU 
on  Fort  SliMiii,  the  little  isarrliuiii  of  which  waa 
commaiidcil  )iy  Liuutonaiii-coloiirl  Sinitli,  of  Ma- 
ryland. Smith  inaile  a  Railant  defence.  A  hut 
allot  from  the  fort  eet  fire  to  tho  Anguita.  anil  she 
blew  np.  After  an  cuj^njuieiiii'iit  of  several  Iioiith, 
the  British  fleet  retired,  mid  the  Aitiericniin  re- 
mainnl  nuistera  of  tho  Delaware  a  short  time 
longer.  Finnlly  the  Biitisli  orectinl  liattericH  on 
Pnivineo  Inland,  that  coiiininiiilpd  Fort  Mifflin, 
and  hrunglit  np  a  large  Huat ii  1^-1  mtt cry  and  f<inr 
64-giiii  ahipn  and  two  40-);nn  sliiiis  to  atljick  the 
fort.  Od  the  10th  of  Xiivein)<cr  (1777)  the  Brit- 
ish opened  their  batteries  on  laud  ftnd  water. 
Lientenaiit-coloiiel  Smith,  with  liis  (Enrriiuin  of 
three  hnndred  mi-ri,  siiHtnincd  the  uSegn  nix  con- 
•pcutive  days.  When  every  Kan  was  disinoniit- 
ed,  and  the  fort  wnn  alinimt  a  ruin.  tlu>  Karrison 
left  in  tho  iiij^ht  (N'ov.  IH).  nRer  tirinR  the  n- 
mniiiM  of  the  bnrmKks,anil  ewa]>ed  to  Fort  Mer- 
cer, which  Colonel  Grveue,  denimirinf;  of  relief, 
evacnated  Nov.  20, 1T7T.  DnrinK  the  lueKe  of 
Fort  MiHIin,  about  two  hiinilred  and  fifty  men 
oftlie  fpuriiion  were  killed  anil  wonnded.  The 
British  low  is  not  known. 

Fort  MiroM,  Mas,sa<'p.k  at.  In  tho  antnmn 
of  im-i,  Tecnmtha  and  llie  l'n>]iheli  (which  see) 
wentamontt  the  Creeks  to  stir  them  up  tomnke 
war  npon  tlie  white  people.  Thi-y  were  ilivjileil 
In  sentiment,  for  many  <if  thi-ni  prcfernil  peiicn  | 
and  friendship  vrilh  the  AmerininH,  and  civil  , 
war  watt  un)renden<cl.  The  wliite  si>tt1erMam<in){  ! 
tbem  were  in  great  peril,  nnil  in  the  s)irint;  ot' 
1S13  they  wen  led  to  expi-rt  nn  extermitiaiini;  | 
blow.  They  knew  that  ii  Briti»h  s(|iiailr(m  was  , 
it)  thefinlf.aniloii  friendly  teitnn  wilh  the  Span- 1 
ianis  lit  HeiiROCola.  Tliey  prejiartil  t<i  defend  j 
themitelvefl  an  well  as  tliey  iniglit.  They  learn- 1 
«1  that  British  affcnts  at  Pensacola  were ilistrih- 1 
ntinit  mipplies  nmon);  the  Cn-eks.  Very  noon 
hostilitii-s  )iegnn  here  and  there,  and  rlie  while  j 
people  fled  to  secret  places  for  refiiBc — winie  in  , 
the  thick  »wam|is  not  fur  nliove  llie  jnneiion  nf  1 
laandTomuijiliee  rivers.   Therelheyj 
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were  Joined  by  wealthy  half-blood  families,  and 
the  house  of  Samuel  Uims,Bn  old  and  wealtliy 
inhabitant,  was  strongly  stockaded  with  heaTy 
Jiickets.  Several  otlier  bnildiiiiis  were  enclosei) 
withiti  the  acre  of  KToniid  Htm-kaded,  ami  tbn 
whuk  was  known  as  Fort  Mims.  M^or  Bea*- 
ley  was  placed  in  command,  and  aiithoriicd 
to  receive  any  citizens  who  wonld  nnsist  ia 
<lefeiu-e  of  the  Rlulion,  nnd  issne  soldiers'  ra- 
tions to  tlieiii.  Its  diiiieiiMoiis  were  soon  liiu 
siiihU  for  the  peojile  wlio  flocked  to  it  for  pro- 
tection against  Ihn  impending  Rtorin,aiid  a  new 
enclosure  was  btiiit.  At  the  close  of  August  In- 
dians were  seen  prowling  aninnd  Fort  Afims; 
but  3(i(}or  Bensley  was  confident  thut  ho  could 
"  maintain  the  |iiist  against  any  nniiil>er  of  In- 
dians." The  3tUh  of  AnciiNt  was  a  beautifnl  day, 
and  no  sense  of  <lai]ger  was  fell  at  the  fiirt.  It 
contained  Ave  hnniliwl  ami  tif)y — ineu,  women, 
aiidchildn-n.  The  midday  drnni  was  beaten  lor 
ilinner.  The  soldiers  were  loitering  listlewly 
around,  or  were  playing  eanis ;  almost  one  haii- 
dreil  children  were  playing  around,  iind  young 
men  anil  maidens  were  dancing.  At  that  nio- 
iiieiit  a  thousand  almost  naked  Creek  warrioni 
lay  in  a  ravine  not  more  than  fonr  hundred 
ynnls  from  the  fort,  ready,  like  famialied  tigers, 
tn  H)iring  ii|ion  tiieir  prey.  They  wen)  led  by 
Weathersforil,  a  fiimoiis  Creek  chief.  Tho  first 
tap  of  the  dinner-drum  was  the  signal  for  the 
barbiirinns  to  rise  from  their  cover  and  rnsh  to 
the  fort ;  and  the  tlrst  liitimntion  of  tiieir  jires- 
euce  was  a  horrid  yell,  that  filled  the  air  as  tliey 
uaniD  streaming  over  a  Held  towards  an  open 
gate  of  tllo  tiirt.  Ueasley  flew  to  close  it,  and 
Ihe  soldiers  rnslKMl  with  their  arms  to  tho  inirt- 
bnleji.  The  unarmed  men  and  tho  women  and 
children,  tmte  with  terror,  huddled  within  the 
honscs  nnd  eabinsof  theeneliwnre.  Beasley  was 
too  late.  lie  was  fellmi  by  clnbsand  tomahawks, 
and  over  his  dead  Imdy  the  tenibie  torrent  nisli- 
eil  into  IliP  new  enclDsnre.  The  siddiers  made n 
gullaiit  Hgtit  for  tliree  himrs.  They  wore  nearly 
all  slain.  The  nnarmeil  {leople  were  in  the  old 
encbisnre,  with  a  picket  Iietween  them  and  the 
slaughter.  Ttie Indians liecanio  weary.and slark- 
ened  their  lin-.  The  {leople  in  the  nniin  fort 
liopeil  tho  savagi-fl  were  alMmt  to  deiiait.  Tln-y 
were  ilissppoiiitnl.  Weathi-wfoni  was  not  aman 
to  accept  half  a  victory  when  a  whole  one  was 
atliiinalile,  llispi>iip]u,who  had  begun  tacatTy 
away  plunder,  were  rebuked  by  him,  and  ex- 
horted to  complete  the  work.  The  horrid  task 
was  resumed.  The  few  soldiers  left  inudo  stout 
resistance,  wlieii  the  liarlhiriaiis  si-nt  lire  on 
the  wings  of  amiws  to  Ihe  niof  of  Mine's  hmise, 
and  it  biii'sl  into  a  Itame.  Very  sihmi  the  whole 
"  fort"  was  in  flames.  The  tndiann  presscil  into 
the  main  fort.  Willi  lite  most  horrid  eniel- 
ties  they  niniili-reil  the  defenwli-ss.  Weathera- 
fonl  lieKgeil  his  warriors  to  Hpan?  tlio  womi-n 
and  children,  hnt  they  refusetl.  He  hail  ralseil 
the  slorm,  but  was  not  able  la  ooiitnd  it.  At 
sniiHCt  four  hnndrrd  nf  the  inmates  of  Fort 
Mims  Iny  ib-ud.  Nut  n  while  woninii  or  child 
escnpeit.  Twelve  of  the  suMiers  cut  their  way 
through  Ihe  conlon  of  barbarians  and  csraiieil. 
Most  of  the  negroes  were  aiiarcd,  aud  were  mode 
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■liives  of  tbe  Indlaus.  A  negro  woman,  who  bad 
ruccivoil  a  ball  in  lier  breiut,  evcaped  to  tbe  rlv- 
vr,  wiled  a  fan»e,  and  imddlint;  diiwii  tu  Fort 
Stoililart,  gave  lo  General  L'tniboriio  tliere  tbe 
tint  tiding  uf  ttiH  hiirribiD  trai^d.v.  'Die  coii- 
t«lt  liuted  fn>m  twidve  u'vlock  until  Kvl-.  Tlio 
barkariaiis  bad  BUftttred  Bevendy,  fur  nut  letw 
tlian  four  Iiiiiidred  Creek  waniurH  were  killml 
or  woiiiKled,  an  tile  victims  bod  sohl  tbctr  livee 
aa  dearly  an  ponHible. 

PortMotte^CAPTVUKOPCn'a).  Tliisfbrtwas 
wm|ilytheK"en'Bideiii.-BofRiilKi;caHotte,whicb  ' 
tbe  liritiHb  biul  fortillud.  Mm.  Multe  was  the  ' 
wldowud  iiinther  (if  mix  cliildruu.  Slie  wiui  an  I 
ardent  Wlii^.  uiid  lind  been  tunie<\  uiit  of  hor  i 
house,  and  takoii  rpfnf^e  at  ber  fonii-bonse  oil  a  ' 
bill  near  by.  Murioii  and  lii'e  iiiiiimacbcd  with 
a  coiiHidrriil>1i<  fun-o.  but  having  iid  artillery,  , 
could  uot  diiil<>il};o  Ilie  gnrrisou  uf  Fort  Motte. 


Wliat  wM  to  bi>  tloiic  bad  to  he  done  qiilokty, 
for  other  jiostit  reqiiirwi  tbi'ir  Jittentiiiii.  Only 
by  eettin;^  Ibo  hoiiite  'in  Art-  coiilil  the  British  lie 
driT«u  out.  To  thin  itivtiioil  Mm.  Slotto  Kave 
her  cbetrfiil  iiMU'iit.  Sliu  broii;;lit  nii  I-,idiau 
liAvr  and  amiws.  To  t1i«  billcr  liclilnl  com- 
linstibbni  wcri-  nlflxnl,  anil  an  cx|ii>rt  fired  the 
arrows  Inlo  the  riHif  of  tbe  dwelling.  It  was 
muw  in  a  bln»-,  wbcn  llip  gniTlHon  were  coiii- 
l>elk>d  to  sally  out  and  Hiirn-nder.  Tliu  patri- 
otic  owniT  thi-n  n-jjaled  borh  Anit'rii-an  anti . 
ItriliHli  oRbtTH  lit  lirr  table.  Let-  then  iHiHltei]  | 
towanlN  Ilie  Snvannub  Itiver,  to  nwiNt  I'ickeiiN  - 
and  Clarke  in  iToldiiiK  tbi<  cnniitry  lM>twocii  Fort 
Ninelv-nin  and  AngnHta.  to  ]>r<'vent  lliv  garrison 
ofdllH'r]>hK->-.)ninin;:  tbuiittit-v.  . 

Fort  Moultrie.  Kkizi'iik  of  (Ir^iti),    Major 
Anderson  abniidoiied  weiikiT  Fort  M»iiltri<'.  ami  I 
went  to  KtronjiiT  Fort  Kiiimter,  on  tbe  evi'iiiiiR ' 
of  JhK.  -Hi,  iniill.      (Heo  .jHdn'w>n  in  fori  Siimler.) 
He  left  olHcera  anil  men  to  hpikc  the  cans,  iiuni 
the  carriaiies,  and  cut  down  tlii>  lliiu-slatl',  tliul 
no  snci'ssioii  Ixinnur  niiKlit  <H-<'ii)iy  1li«  |>liii'e  <if 
the  iiiitioiial  Ua^.     TIio  iH-wildereil  i-iriiu'iix  of  \ 
CbarleHlon  naw  llui  Hmohe  of  ilie  Imvning  I'lir- 
riagiv  at  dawn,  and  wlien  they  knew  iln  orinin, 
tlie  (liHniiionitilH  wen-  ffn-ally  fxaM|ieriiti'd.   Tbe. 
Sucesiiion  Convent  ion  rei|n('Mlf<l  fiovci'iior  I'ick-  . 
eiiH  lo  take  [KMM-Hiiion  oftiui  Kovemnieiit  )iru[i- 
eriy  in  and  a^nlIld  Cliai'leston.     Tbe  umeiuil, ! 
into  wliieli  Floyd  lind  rniwilitl  anas,  wiih  seix 
in  tb(>  mime  of  tbi^  Klati'  of  Sonlh  Carolina,  n 
ttiiis  Hevetily  thoiiHiitid  Htaiiil  of  iiniiH  anil  a  vi 
ainonnt  of  moh-h.  valned  at  ^'>tHMNH).were]il:ir 
■u  the  liaudsof  ibe  cni'Diies  of  the  govtrnmui 
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Men  of  Charleston,  equipped  with  thme  weap- 
ons, went  in  two  onneilateam-veMeliiand  seitcd 
Castle  Pinekney  (which  waa  ■nirendered  by  iti 
faitblest  commander,  N.  L.  Cusle),  and  took  pos- 
session of  dismantled  Fort  Monltrio  in  tbe  name 
of"  the  sovereign  State  ofSontb  Carulinn."  Tbe 
fort  was  stntngtbeued,  new  breastworks  were 
constructed,  mid  heavy  gnus  were  mounted. 

Fort  Htfoeeaity.  Dnriiig  bifi  march  tonardt 
Fort  Duijiiesne,  Wiuliington,  ut  a  point  on  the 
MonoiigHliela  Kirer  leas  tbnu  forty  miles  fniiu 
h)M destination,  beant  ofthe  appToaebufapMly 
of  French  and  Iniliane  to  intercept  him.  He  fell 
back  to  a  ricli,  furlile  lii>ttoDi  called  Tbe  Ureal 
Meadows,  sliout  Utty  miles  from  Cnnilierlaud, 
wliere  he  hastily  erected  a  stockiuli-,  wliicb  be 
iippn>prialFly  called  Fort  Neer^nity.  While  en- 
gaged in  tliis  work,  sconta  had  ohserveal  (lie 
sl4.-ii1tliy  Hppniifrli  of  French  soldiera.  WonI  to 
thin  efl'eet  was  sent  to  WaHhington  by  a  'friend- 
ly sarbeni  known  as  Itaif-klng,  who  slated  that 
the  detachment  wan  very  near  bis  camp.  Pnt- 
tiiig  hiniKelfat  the  head  of  forty  mm,  be  set  nfl^ 
in  tbe  inteniio  ihirkness,  at  nine  o'clork  at  nit;bl. 
for  the  encampment  of  Half-king.  The  min  fell 
in  t<irrent»,  and  Hiey  did  not  reach  tbe  friendly 
Indians  until  Just  before  snnriiie  (May  2C.  V!ai). 
Half-kint;  and  bis  warriors  joined  WaHhinglon'* 
detacliinent,  and  when  tboy  found  tbe  enemy, 
in  a  scclnded  Mpot  among  the  moka,  tbey  iiuuie- 
diatcly  attacked  tliem.  A  abarp  akirmisb  eii- 
siiikI.  Jumonvilte,  wbo  led  the  Fivnuh,  and  tea 
of  ids  men,  were  kill.i],  lUld  twenty-two  were 
made  prisonem.  This  was  tbe  Hrat  blood  slinl 
in  IboFrnnch  and  Indian  War.  Washington  bad 
one  man  kilted,  and  two  or  three  were  wounded. 
It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  Jiinionvilbi 
wns  the  bearer  of  a  suninions  for  tbe  aiiireniler 
of  Fort  SfCfwtily.  Two  days  later  Colonel  Fry 
ilivil  at  Cumberland.  TnH>|iii  liaMtviied  furwatil 
to  join  Washington  at  Fort  Neceiwlty.  On  bim 
the  chief  command  now  dcTolved.  Reinfoniit, 
he  proceeded  towards  Fori  Dnijncanu  with  four 
hnnilred  men.  At  the  same  time  M.de  Villiers, 
brullicr  of  Jiimonvillc,  was  uiarcliinK.  at  tlw 
bend  of  one  Ihoniuind  Indians  and  a  few  Freneb- 
nmii,  to  avenge  bis  kiitsiiutu'M  de-atb.  Hearing 
if  tliiH,  AVusbington  fell  back  to  Fori  Xeccwlty, 
vbei*,  on  the  3il  of  July,  b»  was  nllack<'<l  by 
alMint  tifteeii  hundred  of  the  foR.  Aflvr  a  i-ioi- 
liict  of  iiliont  ten  honni,I)i-  Villinrs  pn>)HiHml  an 
honorable  eiipittlbitloti.  Waabington  nigiied  it 
on  the  moniiiig  of  thn  41b  of  July.  Then  the 
triH>[M  niiireheil  out  with  thebononiof  war,  and 
dcpuvted  for  their  homes. 

Fort  Hiagaia  is  on  the  coat  side  of  Niagara 
Itiver,  near  its  inunlb.  Its  building  wiih  begun 
ilH  e]irly  as  ll>T»,  wlien  Im  t^allu  \n'bich  «•«)  en- 
1'Ui.si'il  a  Hinall  spot  there  with  puliwulev.  In 
1<>^  l>u  Konville  (which  see)  consirnctnl  a 
ijnadrangnhir  fort  there,  with  four  baaiionit.  It 
was  enlargeil  to  i|uite  a  strong  forttlieatioit  by 
IbeFreni-h  in  17^  It  was  taken  fiitiii  ibcni.in 
ITiitt,  by  8ir  Williani  Jobnaon.  It  then  eovei-ed 
i-ight  acivi.  Ibiriiig  the  Revolutiim  it  wan  tlis 
nnidezvoiis  of  British  tmiipii,  Tories,  and  lie 
diaiis,  wbo  desolated  central  Now  York,  and  seul 
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predatory  bands  into  PeuiiBylvnnia.  "Tbei)," 
luije  De  Veunx, "  civilized  Europe  revelled  witb 
savage  Aniericsiiii>  nud  ladies  of  ediicatiou  and 
Tefliieiiieut  miiigle<l  in  the  society  oftbose  wbose 
only  diittiuctiini  was  to  wield  tlie  bloody  toma- 
hawk and  the  seal  ping-knife.  Then  the  siiiiawit 
of  tbe  foreata  were  raised  to  eminence,  and  tbe 
moat  unholy  niiiuna  between  them  and  oftlcera 
-  of  bi;{he«t  rank  were  smiled  upon  and  uounte- 
■lanceil."  Fort  Ningam  remained  in  possession 
«r  tlie  British  until  the  frontier  posts  were  given 
np  to  the  Americana,  in  1796.  It  n-as  caiiturud 
by  the  British  in  the  War  of  1813-15. 

Fort  magaia,  Uomharrmknt  op  (1813). 
Fort  Niagara,  on  the  rij^ht  bunk  of  the  Ningara 
Kiver,ut  its  month,  ^im  gorriaoued  by  tbe  Amer- 
icans, coiDDiandeil  by  Lien te nan t-cidotiel  George  | 
UeFeelj.  The  Di-ltlsh  had  raised  breaatworks 
In  front  of  the  village  of  Newark,  oppiwite  the 
furt,  at  intervals,  all  the  way  up  to  Fort  George,  ' 
And  plared  behind  tbem  several  morlars  and  a 
lung  trulu  of  battering  canunns.     Theeo  niui'tnrit 


exa«perated  Britiah  determined  on  nitaliatioa. 
They  cruBBedtbeNiugaraKiver  on  the  block, cold 
uigbt  of  Dec.  18,  abiint  one  tbonsaud  etruug, 
regulars  and  Indians,  under  Colonel  Murray. 
GroM  negligence  or  iMwitivc  treachery  had  ci- 
poseil  the  fort  to  easy  capture.  It  was  in  com- 
mand of  Captain  Leonard.  When,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  a  British  force  approached  to 
asBuit  tbe  main  gate,  it  was  stand uig  wide  oi>en. 
lieonard  bad  left  the  fort  on  the  evening  before, 
and  Rpeut  tbe  night  with  hia  family,  thi-ee  miles 
diiitaut.  With  a  competent  and  faithful  ciini- 
mauder  at  his  post,  the  fort,  with  ita  gaiTiaou 
of  nearly  four  hundrcd  effective  men,  might 
have  been  saved.  The  fort  waa  entered  with- 
out tesistance,  when  the  occupants  of  a  block- 
house within  and  invalids  in  the  barracks  made 
a  stout  fight  for  a  while.  Tbis  conflict  was  over 
before  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  were  fuirly 
an-ake,  and  the  fort  iti  posaeesion  of  the  BritisU. 
The  victory  iniglit  have  been  almost  blood- 
IcsB,  Lad  not  a  spirit  of  revenge,  instigated  by 


began  n  bombardment  of  Fort  Niagara  on  the 
morning  of  Nov.ltl,  IHl-j,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
cannonade  waa  o{>ened  at  Fort  George  and  its 
vicinity.  From  dawn  until  twilight  there  was 
a  cuiitiiiuoua  roar  uf  artillery  from  (he  line  of 
batteries  ou  tbe  Caiiaala  aliuru;  and  during  the 
day  tno  t  liuusand  red-hot  shot  wt>re  poured  iiiiun 
the  American  works.  Tbi'  mortani  sent  slinwcrs 
of  dt-Htnu'tivc  bomii-sbelk.  Buildings  in  the 
fort  wiTP  set  on  fire  sevend  time«,  and  were  ex- 
lingninhed  l>y  great  exerlions.  Meniiwhlle  tbe 
gorrixon  returned  the  assault  gallantly.  New- 
ark was  itet  on  Rrn  by  hIicIIh  several  tinies;  so. 
also,  were  bniiiliugH  in  Fort  George,  ond  one  of  I 
its  batteries  waa  silenced.  Kbnts  ttom  an  out- 
work of  Fort  Niiignra  (the  ftilt  Battery)  surik  a 
Untisb  Hhiop  in  the  river.  Night  ended  this  fu- 
rious artillery  duel. 

Fort  Niagarm  oaptnred  (Hl»).  When  M<-- 
Clure  abaiidonnl  Fort  George  nnd  bnil  Nei\  mk 
in  ashes  (see  A'eaark),  in  December,  lelU,  the 


the  black  ruina  of  Newark,  prevailud.  A  large 
number  of  the  garrison,  part  of  tlieni  invaliila, 
were  bayoneted  after  reHiatance  bod  censed. 
This  horrid  work  was  performeil  on  Sundny 
morning,  Dec.  19,  ItflS.  The  loss  of  the  Amer- 
icans WH8  <>igbty  killed— many  of  theni  hospiliil 
patients — tuurleci]  <ivoniidc<l,and  thri'e  hundi-utl 
and  forty-four  muile  priHonent.  Tlio  liiitish  Iobb 
was  aix  men  killed,  and  Cob>ni-l  Mnrmy,  three 
men,  am)  a  surgeon  wonniled.  The  Briliidi  llred 
aHi|rnal-eannun,nnnonncingtheiTsuecess,wbiclt 
pnt  in  motion  a  detiichnieiK  of  regnlurs  and  In- 
diiiiLB  nt  Qneeuslon  for  further  work  of  deatrac- 
tiun.  Tliey  crossed  the  river  to  l^wiMon,  and 
pluTidered  and  laid  waste  tbe  whole  New  York 
frontier  to  Biiffiilo. 

Port  Orange  (Albany).  In  lfil4  Captain 
CliriHtianiwn,  «ho,  in  tlie  interest  of  trade,  went 
np  the  Hndwm  Kiver  to  the  head  of  navigation, 
built  n  fortiiied  li-:idiug-hnnse  on  an  intand  jUHt 
below  the  site  of  Albany,  which  he  culled  Castle 
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bUnd.  The  s[iriii);  IIihmU  uinde  tbe  place  an- 1 
teiiAble,  niid  in  1B17  n  new  tVirt  whs  built  at  I 
the  iiiuuili  of  tlie  THnnneiitlia  ("place  of  many 
dead"),  or  Nuimnii'ii  Kill,  ui)  the  wrat  side  of 
the  river.  Thoru  u  treaty  uf  fiit'iidnbip  and  al- 
liance was  uiado  nittillie  Five  Nutii>ns,tlie first 
ever  niuln  iH'tneeu  the  Indiana  and  HollunilerB. 
The  Hitnatiuu  of  llie  new  fort  pi'oviiij;  to  be  iii- 
cimveiiteiit,  a  more  pennaneut  lortiflciitinn  irns 
bnilt  a  few  uiilirn  furttitr  uiirlli,  und  I'nllcd  Fort 
Onuigo,  in  cnmpliinetit  lo  tliu  Stmt  1  holder,  or 
chief  maKiMi'ure,  of  Holland.  Snnio  of  theWul- 
luotla  seltli^d  (hiTf,  und  lielil  tlie  iniiat  friendly 
relatioiiM  tvitli  the  liidianH.  Near  tlie  furt  Kil- 
linn  van  KenufwlatT,  a  uealtliy  pearl  merchant 
of  AiUHtci'diiDi,  pnteliaiwil  fiiim  the  IndiuuH  a 
largo  trui't  of  liind  in  ISSO,  sent  uv«r  a  colony  to 
settle  niHin  ir,  and  funned  the  "  Culoiue  of  liens- 
selaerswyek."  (See  i'afrooii*. )  A  settlement 
MMin  ({n^wnninnd  Fort  Dmngo, ami  so  the  foun- 
dationiKirAlliiiny  were  laid. 

Fort  PlokWl^  (in  Sama  Rnsn  Inland,  com- 
inaudt'<l  the  entrance  lu  rhe  hsnlior  of  rvnsacidn 
Bay,  Nearly  opjMiHile,  but  a  little  fnrtber  sea- 
wanl,  oil  a  low  wand -spit,  was  Fort  McKoe. 
AcrosB  fVom  Furt  I'ickena,  on  the  main,  vaa 
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mors  that  the  fort  was  to  be  attaclced,  and  hs 
took  iuiuiediHte  meaanres  to  save  it  and  the 
other  forts  near.  He  called  on  Cammodnrg 
Armstrong  (Jan,  7)  and  asked  bis  co-operation, 
bnt,  having  no  s]iecial  order  to  do  so,  be  de- 
clined. On  the  Dtli  Sleminer  received  instme- 
liouH  fyoni  hia  government  to  use  alt  diligence 
for  the  protection  of  the  forts,  anil  Annatrong 
was  oniereil  to  c«-o|«rat«  witb  Slcnimcr.  It 
was  leiired  that  the  sinHll  garrison  could  not 
hold  niore  limn  one  fort,  ami  it  was  rcaolvetl 
that  it  ithoiilil  be  Pickens.  It  waa  nrmnged  for 
Anustn>Mg  tii  send  tlie  little  gnrriaoTi  at  the 
Uurmncns  on  i>  vesael  to  Fort  Fichens.  Arm- 
atroiig  failfd  to  do  hia  )iart,  for  he  waa  snr- 
nnindiil  bydinnnlon  oflleers  who  were  plntling 
nitli  SeceMiinnialB.  Itnt  Slemnier,  with  great 
cxtTlinna,  had  tbo  tmu|ia  of  Bnrrnncaa  carried 
over  to  I'ickena,  with  their  funiilies  and  mnch 
of  Die  aniniDuitiiin.  The  gnna  1>earing  npan 
I  PiMiiuicoln  Ituy  at  the  llarruTicns  were  spiked; 
but  tlie  arrangement  for  the  veasels  of  war 
U'gaHdot  anil  LSMpplg  to  anchor  near  Fort  Plck- 
!  ena  was  not  canieil  ont.  To  Sleinmet's  astoti^ 
I  iahnient,  these  vessela  were  onlcn^l  away  to 
I  carry  coal  and  st-ores  to  tbo  home  squadron  on 


Fort   Bnrranrns,  Imilt   by  the   S(inniiinln,  anil 

taken  from  Ihinibyi;. ml  Jitt-kwm.     X.-;irly 

II  mile  east  wanl  nf  the  llniTiiiii'na  wiih  the  nnvy- 
yaril,  then  in  ciimmaiid  of  t'omiiiodorc  Arm- 
stmiig.  llcfon-  the  l-1oridn  «>i'<liininee  of  Se- 
rcssion  was  inihhihI  (.Ian.  1(1,  li^ll)  Ihif  governor 
of  the  state  (Perry)  nnide  nccn-t  pn-paralions 
with  the  govermir  of  Ahiluinni  tn  wiKe  all  the 
national  ]>mi>erty  within  the  domain  nf  Florida 
— uiimt'ly.  Fort  .leftenum,  at  tlin  (tiinlfi)  Key 
Tortngas;  Fort  Taylor,  at  Key  West;  Fnrti 
Pickens,  MrKee,  and  Itarranras,  and  the  navy 
yard  near  Pcnwicola.  Early  in  January  tin 
eummander  of  Fort  Pirkens  (Lieutenniit  Adiiii 
aer),  a  brave  rcnnayh-auiaii,  heard  ni 


t  left  to  hia  o 


His 


the  stnmgest  fort  in  the  (inlf,  hut  his  garrison 
eonsistiit  of  only  eiffhty-om>  soiila,  ofBcers  ami 
'  im-ti.  Tliese  labored  nncvasingly  to  put  overy- 
;  thing  ill  working  onler.  Aniwiig  (lie  workm 
1  were  the  heroic  wives  of  Lientenanta  Slemnicr 
ntiil  liiliiiiire — ^refined  and  enllivntetl  women — 
» hiiHi'  liiiiom  at  tliia  crisja  form  a  port  of  the 
history  of  Fort  Pickens.  On  the  13th  Captain 
[iandolpb,  Mnjor  Hiirks,  and  Lieutenant  But- 
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Ige  appeared,  and,  in  tbe  name  of  the  gov- 
uor  of  Floiida,  demanded  a  peaceable  snrren- 
r  of  the  fort.  It  was  refnsed.  **  I  recognize 
»  right  of  any  governor  to  demand  the  siirreu- 
r  of  United  States  property,"  said  Slemnier. 
1  the  15th  Cohniel  William  II.  Chase,  a  native 
Massachnsetts,  in  command  of  all  the  insnr- 
•Dt  troops  in  Florida,  accompanied  by  Farrand, 
the  navy-yard  near  Penaacola,  ap]>eare4l,  and, 
friendly  terms,  begged  Slemmer  to  snrrender, 
td  not  be  *^  gnilty  of  allowing  fraternal  blood 
flow."  The  tempter  did  not  succeed.  On 
e  18th  Chase  demanded  the  siin-ender  of  the 
rt,  and  it  was  refused.  Then  began  the  siege 
Fort  Pickens  (which  see). 
Fort  Pickens,  Sikge  of.  Lieutenant  Slem- 
BT  had  held  Fort  Pickens  firmly  against  all 
Nitile  forces  and  specious  persnasions,  sup- 
»rted  by  a  loyal  little  garrison.  Insurgent 
rees  threatening  it  continually  increased.  On 
Ud.  18, 1861,  Colonel  Chase,  conunander  of  the 
snrgents  near  Pensacolu,  had  demanded  the 
rrender  of  Fort  Pickens,  and  it  had  been  re- 
•ed.  Its  commandant,  Lieutenant  Slemmer, 
id  not  been  able  to  get  reinforcements  from 
le  government.  When  the  new  adniinistra- 
iti  came  into  power  (March  4, 1861)  a  new  line 
'  policy  was  adopted.  The  government  re- 
iTed  to  reinforce  with  men  and  8up])lics  both 
imter  and  Pickens.  ( See  Itelief  of  Fort  Sum- 
%)  Between  the  Cth  and  9tli  of  April  the 
uurtered  steamers  Atlantic  and  Illinois  and  the 
oited  States  steam  frigate  Powhatan  left  Now 
>rk  for  Fort  Pickens  with  troops  and  supplies, 
untenant  John  L.  Wordcii  ( see  Monitor  and 
errimac)  was  sent  by  land  with  an  order  tD 
iptain  Adams,  of  the  SabinCy  then  in  command 
a  little  squadron  off  Fort  Pickens,  to  throw 
inforcemeuts  into  thtit  work  at  once.  Cap- 
in  Hraxton  Bragg,  late  of  the  United  States 
rmy,  was  now  in  command  of  all  the  insur- 
mt  forces  in  the  vicinity,  with  the  conmiission 
brigadier  -  general ;  and  Captain  Ingraham, 
te  of  the  United  States  Navy,  was  in  command 
the  navj'-yard  near  Peinsacola.  Bragg  had 
ranged  with  a  tn>asonable  stTgeant  of  the 
trrisou  to  betray  the  fort  on  tbe  night  of  the 
th  of  April,  for  which  service  be  was  to  be  re- 
urded  with  a  large  sum  of  money  and  a  com- 
iwion  in  the  Confederate  anny.  He  had  se- 
iced  a  few  of  his  companions  into  complicity 
his  scheme.  A  company  of  one  thousand  in- 
rgents  were  to  cross  over  in  a  steamboat  and 
ealade  the  fort  when  the  sergeant  and  his 
nfederates  would  be  on  guard.  The  plot  was 
▼ealed  to  Slemmer  by  a  loyal  man  in  the  in- 
igent  camp  named  Richard  Witoox,  and  the 
.tastrophe  was  averted  by  the  timely  rein- 
rcementof  the  fort  by  nnirines  antl  artitlery- 
en  nnder  Captain  Vogdes.  A  lew  days  after- 
ards  the  Atlantic  and  Jllinoia  arrived  with  sev- 
al  hundred  troops  nnder  the  command  of  Colo- 
»1  Henry  Brown,  with  ample  supplies  of  foml 
id  munitions  of  war;  and  Lieutenant  Slem- 
er  and  his  almost  exhausted  little  garrison 
ere  sent  to  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York,  to  rest. 
f  May  1  there  was  a  formidable  force  of  insnr- 
mtM  menacing  Fort  Pickens,  numbeiing  near- 


ly seven  thousand,  arranged  in  three  divisions. 
The  first,  on  the  right,  was  comi)06ed  of  Missis- 
sippians,  nnder  Colonel  J.  R.  Chalmers ;  the  sec- 
ond was  composed  of  Alabamians  and  a  Georgia 
regiment,  under  Colonel  Clayton  ;  and  the  third 
was  made  up  of  Lonisianians,  Georgians,  and  a 
Florida  regiment  —  the  whole  commanded  by 
Colonel  Gluddiu.  There  were  also  five  hundred 
troops  at  Pensacola,  and  General  Bragg  was 
commander-in-chief.  Reinforcemeuts  coutin- 
ueil  to  be  sent  to  Fort  Pickens,  and  in  June  Wil- 
son's Zouaves,  from  New  York,  were  encamped 
on  Santa  Rosa  Island,  on  which  Fort  Pickens 
stands.  During  the  ensuing  summer  nothing 
of  great  importance  occurred  in  connection  with 
Fort  Pickens,  and  other  efforts  afterwards  made 
by  the  insurgents  to  captui-e  it  failed. 

Fort  Pillow,  Capture  of  (1864).  This  fort 
was  garrisoned  by  about  five  liundred  and  fifty 
men,  including  two  hundred  and  sixty  colored 
soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Major  L.F.  Booth. 
Forrest  approached  Fort  Pillow  on  the  morning 
of  April  13, 1H64,  drove  in  the  pickets,  and  began 
an  assault.  A  sharp  battle  ensued.  About  nine 
o'clock  Major  Booth  was  killed,  and  the  com- 
mand devolved  on  Major  Bradford.  The  whole 
force  was  now  called  within  the  fort,  and  the 
fight  was  maintained  until  past  noon.  Mean- 
while the  gunboat  ^N>ic  JtVd,  ofthe  Mississippi 
squadron,  lying  near,  had  taken  part  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  fort,  but  the  height  of  the  bank 
prevented  her  doing  much  execution.  Forrest 
sent  a  flag  to  demand  an  instant  surrender. 
While  negotiations  wei*e  going  on  Forrest  sent 
large  numbers  of  his  troo)>s  to  favorable  posi- 
tions for  attack,  which  could  not  have  been 
gained  while  the  garris<m  was  free  to  fight.  By 
this  trick  he  gained  a  great  advantage.  Brad- 
ford refused  to  surrender,  and  Forrest  gave  a 
signal,  when  his  men  sprang  from  their  hiding- 
places,  which  they  had  gained  by  treachery,  and, 
with  a  cry  of '*No  quarter!"  pounce<l  upon  the 
fort  at  different  points,  and  in  a  few  moments 
were  in  possession  of  it.  Generals  Forrest  and 
Chalmers  entered  the  fort  simultaueoiutly  from 
0)>posite  sides.  The  surprised  and  overwheliucd 
garrison  threw  down  their  arms.'  Some  of  them 
attempted  to  escape  down  the  steep  bank  of  the 
river  or  to  find  concealment  in  the  bushes.  The 
conquerors  followed  and  butchered  the  defence- 
less men,  who  begged  for  quarter.  Within  the 
fort  like  scenes  were  exhibite<l.  Soldiers  and 
civilians — men,  women,  and  children,  white  and 
black — were  indiscriminately  slaughtered.  The 
massacre  continued  until  night,  and  was  renew- 
ed in  the  morning.  Full  three  hundred  were 
mui-dered  in  cold  blood.  Major  Bradfiu"*!,  who 
wjis  a  native  of  a  slave-labor  stat4*,  was  a  sjhs- 
cial  object  of  Forrest's  hatred.  He  regarded 
him  as  '^a  traitor  to  the  South."  While  on  his 
way  towards  Jackson,  Tenn.,  as  a  ])ris4)ner  of 
war,  the  day  after  the  Confetlerates  left  Fort 
Pillow,  the  maj(»r  was  taken  from  the  Hue  of 
march  and  delibenitely  mnnlered.  So  testified 
one  of  Forrest's  cavalry  before  a  Congressional 
committee.  Forrest  had  determined  to  strike 
terror  in  the  minds  of  colored  troops  and  their 
leaders.    This  seemed  to  be  his  chosen  method. 
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H«J<ir  ChnrlfH  W.  Oib«nn,  of  Forreat'ii  eommaiKl, 
■ai<l  to  the  writer,  "  I'on'eat'n  initto  wnB,  H'ar 
meaai  fight,  and  fi/jht  meaiu  kill — we  wmit  but 
few  iirimnipnt," 

Fort  Pitt  ThFoatened.  Tliis  wm  th«  moiit 
inii>orUiiit  luililnry  jxiHt  of  tliu  Eiiglixh  mtnt  of 
the  Alle|:liuiii<«.  The;  liiw]  luiiiich '  Ixintit  to 
bear  tbe  Eiigliabnieii  to  the  country  of  tlia  Illi- 
nois. For  wmw  time  tUo  liith-r  fin*  of  tlin  Kiig- 
liuh  —  tbo  Miiigi>eii  ami  DeliiivnreB  —  liad  been 
Weu  hovering  around  tho  ]>i>Nt.  On  May  ST, 
176U,  they  uxclliingeil  a  Itirffe  qnuiiliry  of  xkinii 
with  the  GiiKliiih  trailera  fur  ]Hiwil<*r  nnil  Iciiil, 
anil  thnn  itiiikleuly  iliHuvi>enre<i.  TuwnrdH  iniil- 
ulght  Dehiwaru  chiefH  mirnud  llio  garrinon  that 
(ItHij^r  hiiveiMl  nmnnd  tlieiii,  Bud  waniiKl  thctn 
to  dy,  oAVriiifc  t»  krep  llie  {iraperty  wife,  tint 
tbo  garrlwin  ]>ri-fl>i-nHl  to  renwhi  hi  their  BtniiiK 
Airt;  and  the  IiidiauH,  after  nninlt'riiig  a  nliulu 
feiuily  urnr  tlie  fori-  and  It-aring  a  tntiiahiiwk  an 
A  tlucluratioii  uf  war,  wlihilrow  and  threatened 
Fort  Lijjiinier.     (Sw  /'ontinc'*  H'nr.) 

Port  Pownall,  E^^^xTIllS  «P.  Governor  Pow- 
noll,  of  MniMtU'hiiw'tlH,  tiM)k  poHMewiion  of  the 
coiuitr>-  around  the  I'.'iiolwcot  Itiver  in  1759, 
and  neetired  it  by  the  frvelion  of  a  fort  there. 
It  naH  dono  by  four  hnnilred  men  gi'uiited  by 
HassiichnHcttHforthe  jinriiime,  tit  a  cuat  uf  about 
tl5,UUU,  and  named  Fort  Piiivniill. 

port  PiOaskl.  Caitikk  of.  At  the  cIhbc  of 
16()1  tlie  N'utionnt  iinthorily  wad  HnprenKi  aloiitc 
tho  cihiNtR  fn)ni  WniMiiv  Smiud,  lielnw  tlic  Sa- 
vaiiuoh  River,  to  tbo  Nortli  Ediiito,  well  up  tow- 
onla  CharleHtou.  Gt-neriil  T.  W.  Sbt>rnnin  di- 
rcetvfi  Inn  ehief-niiyhiei'r,  (General  Q.  A.  (iilliunre, 
to  reconiioitre  Fort  I'libinki  ami  it')ii>rt  ii|H)h  the 


lenHibility  <if  o  homlmnlntfiit  of  it.  It  had  been 
wiwd  liy  till'  Si-efiuuoniHta  oarly  in  the  year. 
Gillniom  ri'iHirli'd  that  it  uiiKht  Iw  doiiu  by 
plant hifi  Imtterii-H  of  rillnl  ^niiM  and  inortara  on 
Big  Tybfo  iHlaiid.  A  New  Vork  n-uimput  was 
WDt  to  ovcujiy  tliat  iaiuiid,  and  eiploratiotu 
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were  made  to  fin<l  a  channel  by  which  grnk* 
boats  might  get  iu  the  rear  uf  the  forL  It  wan 
found,  and  lanil- troops  niiiler  General  Virle 
went  tlirongh  it  to  recounuilre.  Another  espe- 
ditiim  went  op  to  the  Savannah  Kiver  by  way 
of  Waasaw  Sound,  and  the  gunbuala  hail  a  skir- 
mish with  Tatnall'a  "Mosi|uito  Fleet."  (Sm 
J'ort  Hogal.)  Soon  afterwards  the  Nationals 
enacted  batteries  that  eflectnally  cloiied  the  Sa- 
voiiiiah  Kiver  in  the  tvar  of  Pulanki,  and  at  the 
clnstt  of  February,  1602,  it  was  absolutely  block- 
aded. General  Gilliiiore  planted  siege-gtiiia  oa 
Dig  Tybee  that  couimnnileil  tlin  fort.;  and  on 
April  II).  ir^  after  General  Hnuter  (who  had 
snccei-ded  General  Sbermnu)  lioil  deniaiidnl  ita 
Hiirreiuler,  and  it  lind  been  rcOiseil,  Ihirty-Hi 
heavy  riUed  caiiiiuiis  nnd  mortars  were  opened 
upon  it,  nnder  the  direction  of  Generals  Gill- 
nioii;  and  ViL'le.  It  was  gullantly  defeiiiletl  qii- 
til  tlie  l^th,  when,  so  biitti'reil  us  to  be  uuleii- 
ahle.  it  was  Hni'rendered.  This  victory  enabled 
the  Katiuuals  to  cluse  the  port  of  Savaunah 
agnitiHt  lilockaile-ninners. 

Port  Bohuylar,  Kiege  of  (1777).  On  the  site 
i>f  the  village  ufUoine,  Oneida  Co.,  S.  V..  (h^Dcral 
^tanwix  built  a  fort  whirh  received  liis  name. 
After  tho  war  for  iudependeiUN*  liegan  it  was 
nuiiied  Fort  Sclinyler.  In  the  RevolnliAU  it 
was  on  tho  western  iMinlera  of  civil ixation. 
There  was  a  Hinoll  garrison  there  in  the  suia- 
mer  of  1777,  coniniaiidr<1  by  Cohmul  I'etcr  Gna- 
sevoort.  It  hIoihI  as  u  si)rt  of  barrier  against 
hostile  trilK-s  of  the  Six  Nations.  The  little 
garnsoii  liad  been  ivlnforced  by  the  i«>giment 
of  Colonel  Miiririns  Willett,  anil  was  well  pro- 
risioned.  Itnrgoync  had  SeutColouel  St.  Legei 
with  Canadians,  Tories,  and  Indians,  by  way  of 
Ijihe  Ontario,  to  penetrate  the 
Mohawk  Valley  and  nnike  his  wn; 
to  Albany, there  to  ineit  llie  g<^u- 
eral.  Hi.  Legi-r  npiieiiml  liefore 
Fort  SchoyU-r(niAng.3, 1777.  The 
Tories  in  his  train  were  cuinniaiid- 
cd  by  Colonels  Johnson,  Ciaui, ' 
and  lluCler,  and  tliv  Indians  1»y 
llrnnt.  On  receiving  la-ws  that 
General  Herkimer  was  coining  te 
tho  aid  of  the  garrison  with  tbf 
lYyon  County  militia  fwe  lUtHhof 
r>i-i«itnM|r),  a  larger  purliim  within 
tliii  fort  made  a  ourtie.  Tliey 
fell  upon  the  camp  of  JohUMiirs 
"Grei-ns"  (si-c  -SiV  Jakn  J<t\nmit) 
tto  fludileuly  and  furionsly  that 
they  were  diNiiprHeil  in  great  eou- 
fiision,  Sir  Jolin  not  having  time 
to  put  ou  Inn  coat.  PuiH'rs,  cloth- 
ing, stores,  and  other  sjioils  of 
his  camp  siifBcietit  to  fill  twenty 
wagons  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americanit.  Apartof  the  "Greens" 
had  gone  to  oppuse  tlie  advance  of 
IIurI[imcr,appronohlugnt  that  moment.  St.Leger 
continued  I  lie  siege.  Colonel  Willett  Hleallhily 
left  tlie  fort  at  night  with  a  rnesHnge  to  Seliuyler, 
tiien  near  Hie  mouth  of  the  Uoliuwk,  lukiiig  for 
relief.  Sclmyler  called  for  a  voliintei-r  leailer  to 
go  to  tile  rulief  of  Fort  Bchnyler.  General  Aniold 
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Kapnndvd,  and  beat  up  for  reernita.  The  next 
■l«y  (Ang.  15)  eight  hiiiiitred  etiong  men  weK 
fiilliin'iiig  Arnold  up  the  Uohuwk  Valley.  At 
nnt  LhtyttHi  he  pardoned  a  young  Tory  prisoQer 
eintdeiiiiiiMl  b>  death,  on  condition  that  he  shoulil 
KO  into  tiie  camp  of  St.  Lager's  savagee  with  a 
friendly  Oneida  Indian,  ropreaent  tlie  npproacli' 
inti  Amcricaiii  ai  exti^ingly  nunierous,  and  no 
frighten  away  tlie  Indians.  It  was  done.  The 
Tory  hiid  novei'al  shota  fired  tbrongli  liis  clotil- 
ing.  Almoat  lireathiesB,  he  and  the  Oiiolda  en- 
terml  tiic  camp,  and  told  of  a  triribie  figlit  they 
luul  jiiHt  had  with  the  AmuiicatiR,  wiio  neni  as 
iinmrroiiH  as  tlie  iKnves  on  tlie  trees.  The 
alanncd  Indians  iininmlintuly  lied  an  faat  an 
their  legs  ooiild  cari'y  Ilicm  towards  tlie  west- 
em  Willis,  followed  by  the  Canadians  and  Ti>- 
rj««  pell-mell  iti  u  rare  tciwaiils  Osw<';;o.  So 
ended  the  Hiei;e,  and  so  did  Uiiigoyne  receive  a 
paralyzing  lilnw. 

Fort  Sohayler,  Tiiraty  at  (lTd4).  While  the 
British  relaiiivd  possesiiioti  of  Ihe  westuni  fron- 
tier pustsitwaaditHciilt  to  Hx  by  treaty  the  Ind- 
ian bontiiluriesnml  open  the  western  lands  to  set- 
iters.  Bnt  a  treaty  made  at  Fort  Schiiyler  (for- 
merly  Fort  Stauwix)  by  com  in  iiwi  oners  of  the 
Unitird  States  and  the  chieft  and  warriors  of  the 
Six  Nations  gave  some  facilltjeii  in  that  direo- 
tion.  By  this  treaty  the  Mohawks,  Onondagos, 
Cayiigas,  and  Senecua  who  had  wlkered  tu  the 
BrillHh  during  Ihe  war  consented  to  a  peace 
■Dd  n  ri^ease  of  prisoiifi's.  At  the  ruimo  time 
Aey  <:eded  all  tlieir  torrltory  west  of  Peun.iyl- 

Fort  Stanwix  Built.  lu  1758,  wIicd  retnm- 
Irgn-ith  a delnvhiiicnl  of  provluciallnmpsfrom 
Obwi-k'>,  Di'igadier-geiieral  Stannjx  constrnctcd 
a  fort  on  tlie  Mohawk,  at  the  cainiiing-placo  be- 
tween that  river  and  WwhI  Crevk,  that  empties 
into  Oneida  Lake,  for  the  sei-iirity  of  the  Iii- 
diaiiH  ill  tlie  iieiKhliovhiKMl  wlin  adhered  to  the 
Euglish.  It  oci-iipii-d  a  pi>ition  uf  the  site  «f 
Bonn-,  in  Oiicidn  Comity.  In  honor  of  the  com- 
mandiT.  it  wiis  iiumetl  Fort  Staiiwix.  After  its 
Wlief  from  raptnre  in  AntiUHt,  1777,  throngh  the 
exert  inns  of  General  Schuyler,  it  was  named  Fort 
Schuyler. 

Foit  StanwU,  T|(K.»TY  AT  ( nm.  Fort.  Staii- 
wil  was  linLlt  by  G«ii,-n.l  HliMiHix,  nilh  the  a* 
^stance  of  Colonel  Brsdsiv.'nt  on  Iiih  rctiini  from 
tlie  capture  of  Fort  Krontenac  in  175d.  (See  iWrn- 
tmoc.)  After  the  Fiwiieh  and  Indian  War  tlierv 
were  vorions  projircts  for  settlenients  lieyoncl 
the  monnlaiiis.  On  t  lie  3th  of  November,  17tW, 
» treaty  irns  held  at  Fort  Stnnwix,  at  which  tlie 
Six  XalioUH,  In  conHideratiini  »f  the  payment  of 
ft  little  over  iRItJOOO,  cedwl  to  Ibe  crown  nil  their 
Mninlry  Kimtb  of  the  Ohio  an  for  aslbeChernkce 
or  TennenHce  River.  I^i  innrl]  of  this  r<-gion  ax 
lay  south  of  the  Great  Kaiinwbii  huh  claimed  by 
the  Cherokees  an  their  hnntiiig  ijronnd. 

Fort  Bt«a(llliaii.  [Si-q  Prtnubm-g,  Final Slrun- 
fb  al.)  Lee  iiHsigiird  to  tlie  dnfy  of  niwanlting 
Fort  Sleadnian  the  two  itivi.iinnH  of  Gordon 'a 
eoninnnid.  with  Ihe  hii'p;er  (uiriion  of  IbiMhroil  K. 
Johnston's  enmoiand  in  snjiport.  Dehind  these 
IwiiiiisHed  about  twenty  tbouauud  men  tu  break 


through  the  National  line  if  the  attack  should 
prove  successful.  They  were  supplied  with 
provisions  niiil  ammiinitlon  for  a  long  straggle. 
The  assault  )>egan  at  four  o'clock  in  the  ntom- 
ing  (March  25, 1>J65).  Its  gurriHon,  composed  of 
Ihe  Fourteenth  New  York  Artillery,  liul  no  sus- 
picion of  daiiii^er  near.  The  fort  was  in  front 
of  the  NintI)  Corps,  forming  a  salient,  not  more 
thou  one  hiitidred  yai'ds  from  the  Confuderat« 
iiitrciichraents.  The  snqirise  was  so  complete 
that  the  assailants  met  with  no  resistance.  A 
part  of  tbe  garrison  lied;  the  reniaiiider  were 
ma<]e  prisoners.  A  bi'igade  of  the  Ninth  Corps 
met  the  same  fate,  and  aliandoned  their  guns. 
Now  waa  tbe  moment  when  Lee's  army  might 
have  jMMsed  throngh  the  National  line.  It  did 
not,  and  Ihe  golden  moment  was  lost  forever. 
The  Confederates  attacked  Fort  Haskell,  near, 
but  were  repnlsed.  Confederate  cnliimns  press- 
ing through  the  gap  nere  assailed  by  a  muidet^ 
ons  tire  of  artillery ;  and  an  assnntt  by  General 
Hartranfl.'s  division  of  the  Niutb  Curps,  «'ith  an 
enlllailing  fire  of  artillery,  caused  the  Hnrrender 
of  nineteen  hundred  nien.  Fort  Stcadman  wns 
recovered,  nnd  at  the  same  time  a  strongly  in- 
trenched picket-line  of  the  Confederates  was 
seized  and  perninnently  held.  Lee  was  dis- 
heartened by  tlie  tiiiliiru  and  losses. 

Fort  8t«ph«iiaon,  DF.yKNCi;  of.  At  Lower 
Sandnsky  (now  Fremont),  Ohio,  was  a  regular 
earthwork,  with  a  ilitch.  c ■  re iimva Hating  pick- 
ets, bastions,  and  block-honxpH,  called  Fort  Ste- 
phenson. It  was  KiirriHoneil  by  otio  hundred 
and  sixty  men,  iiniler  the  command  of  M^iir 
George  Croghun,  of  the  regular  army,  tlieii  only 


(in  command  i>   G      ral  C    j 
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aiiil  TeLumlUiLM  fi)11<iwi.rB  abuiit  four  tliiiiiHiiiiil  hMimtil  bj  the  iisiiul  tbnat  of  mnMacre  b.v  llw 
Hlroiijc  bii(.ii*lk-U  tliat  Ih)  (.uuld  uut  tiiku  tli«  IihIiuuh  hi  cu««  <it  a  rffiiwil.  Cii)};liiiu  deQnl 
flirt,  Pmcl  or  will  Ins  uIiiIl  tnxiim  cm  lurked  hiiii  uiiil  iiiimnlmtel}  u  CHiiuiinailu  tuiil  Ihiu>- 
wilh  llirlr  HlorLit  (lulv  2>'  l"!))  fi  i  bumliinkv  f  liiinliiiriit  ntiu  cuiiiuiluihiI  fruiii  tbu  |{iiiilH>iira 
Unv,  mill  Oil  iiitHiiiiiiii  ofiiltiu-kiiih  >  nl  Sir  iiid  tiviu  liiinitxini  nliiLti  tliu  Ui-iiioh  liiul  laiitl- 
]iIi«iiM>ii  TliHlndlMiKiiiiinluil  uiiMmtlielu-ii  Ud  It  van  tliLU  tuiir  iii1(ii.-k  in  tlif  uficniinni. 
ilj  uuudtil  LoiDiln  tu  iiuii«t  111  tlir  Hii^i      Cit>- 1  A.U  iiitilit  luii^  (Uu  )nti>t  gtiiiH  tutnutlitl  ilii-  luit 


Kliau  WON  vij;il:iiil.  IIi<  Imi]  1im<ii  adviitcd  t>y ! 
IiIh  tiitiM'riiirH  In  cvwiialu  Ilii-  llirt  wlii'ii  it  -waK 
kliiiivii  thiit  an  iivt>rw1ieliiitliK  fiirt'u  iif  tin-  i-iii'iny 
vchh  a|iiiriiui-1iiiit;.  Ili'  iiifffrmt  lu  n-iiiMiii,  and 
dill  w.  ill  hair  dixolifdii-iKH-  of  •irdir*^.    'i'lii^  lliil- 


ftitb  very  tillle  I'frict,  ami  were  aimwcivd  wn- 
lioiially  by  a  wilirary  nix-pimiiilcT  I'liniiuii.  whirli 
xaa  all  llic  urdiiaiii'i-  iiirm'hm.hI  by  Ihr  liltlc  Kur- 

^xoii.     II  wiM  Hltiftitd  fnii If  IdiKk-liinlTM'  ti> 

iii<itbiTti>ii]aki-1bvvii(-iiiy  iMrlii-vv  t  hi:  fori  wa* 
ivi-U  uriiii'il   nilli  M'vi-nit  j:r>'")  poi"-     l><<tiiii: 
-lir  till-  Iti'itihli  cli'iit'U'tl  lbri!>'  M\-t><inii<l<'r 
iiH  ti>  :i  IKiiat  biKliiT  tliau  tliu  full,  uuil 


rarly  in  tlu-  iiiiirnliii;  (AllK.  1)  tlicro  ogiriioil  fin- 
on  ilio  workH.  Tliic  ruiiiiuiu-d  M-vcrul  lia>ur>s 
tim  KiimBUii  niiiaiiiiM«  itili-llt.      l>r>wMr  bnuiiir 

iuiputii-iit,  aud  liia  barbiH'iau  allivti  wi-re  lKi»nu- 
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ftg  aiieasy,  for  there  vere  rnniore  of  reiiiforoe- 
WiiCB  oil  tlie  way  to  reliove  tlie  furt.  Proctor 
Atonuined  to  aturrn  it,  ami  at  Ave  o'clock  in 
bo  Afternoon,  wlille  u  tliiiiiiter-stiinn  wait  tui- 
«wc)itiig,  tlio  Kritinb  mui-chiKl  in  two  coluuiiia 
a  ngaiiH  tliu  fun ;  nt  tbe  aaaie  time  Uritisb  ktoii- 
diera  RiMle  u  wiilo  circuit  tiiroiigli  tbe  woihIh  to 
take  a  t'eigueil  uttack  Ht  uiii>tlier  point.  An  Ibe 
wo  coliiniiin  wlvmiced  tbe  artillery  played  iu- 
wiinntly  uihui  tlie  fm-t,  ami  umler  cover  of 
hu  lire  tliey  rcacbeil  a  |Hiiiit  nitliiu  lifl«ei)  or 
weuty  i>acea  uf  tbe  pickets  befoi-e  tbey  were 
iacovcred.  Tbu  gMTinou  coiittiateil  iiioetly  of 
Kentucky  ebaTpKbooten.  Tlicae  now  opened  u 
eadly  ttre  witb  tbeir  rifles.  Tbe  Biitiab  lines 
r»vereil,  but  soon  mlliud;  aud  tbe  lint,  led  liy 
licDteiiiuit-coloui!!  Short,  piisbed  ovur  tbe  t^W 
!•,  Iea|>e)l  into  the  ditub,  and  whtb  abont  to 
bey  tbuir  coiniuamlcr,  wlio  shonted, "  Cut  away 
he  pickets,  my  bravu  boys,  and  hIiow  tlie 
kuiued  YailkeeH  no  ijiiarterl"  when  the  bIi.- 
wiiideT  cannon,  monuteil  and  masked  in  a 
ilock-bouM  that  coiiiiimndeil  the  moat,  opened 

terrible  storm  of  bIiiks  and  gmpe-sliot,  wbieh 
wept  aloug  tbo  living  wall  witb  awful  effect. 
Im  second  column,  led  Uy  Lieiiteiiiint  Oordou, 
wped  Into  tbe  ditch,  and  met  with  a  similar 
•caption.  Both  leaden  and  tuaiiy  of  their  fol- 
>werB  were  slain,  nnd  n  (irecipiiate  aud  con- 
wed  retreat  folluneil.  Tlie  cowardly  ludiaus, 
iho  were  always  afraid  of  cauuons,  had  not 
uined  in  the  aiuuiult.  The  lo«s  of  the  Britisll 
1  killed  and  wounded  was  one  hundred  and 
weuly-ouB  men ;  tho  ((arrisoii  lost  one  man 
illed  and  several  wonniled.  For  this  gallant 
eferice  Crof(ban  received  ninny  honorH.  The 
idles  of  Cbillitothe,  Ohio,  presented  him  wilh 
nelegnut  sword.  Cougress  gave  bim  the  thanks 
t  the  uatiflu  then,  aud  twenty-two  years  nlYor- 
rards  awarded  him  a  Kot<I  medal.  This  gallant 
ofenee  liud  a  i>oweifiil  eflect  on  the  enemy. 

Port  Bmnter,  fituiT  Gts  yiREP  AT.  P:dmnud 
:nfHn,  a  Vir;:iiiiiin,  seventv-flvc  yi'iirs  of  nge, 
Ith  IcinK,  white,  dowinj;  li'ickx,  was  at.  the  bat- 
fry  on  MijitLh  Ishiud  wh>-n  tbo  attauk  on  Fort 


an.  (Sve  Fall  of  Sumlrr.)  At  his 
wu  request  he  was  |«nnitled  to  fire  thy  liLut 
lot.    Of  this  feat  be  buusted  much,  but  did 


not  appear  prouiineiitly  anywhere  elM)  during 
tbo  war.  He  survived  the  coudicl,  iu  which  be 
lost  all  his  propei-ty.  On  Saturday,  June  17, 
liMu,  hu  comntitied  snJcide  by  blowing  olf  the 
top  of  his  bead  with  a  gun  at  tho  residence  of 
his  son,  near  Danville,  Va.  lie  left  a  uote  iu 
which  he  said :  "  I  caunot  survive  the  liberty  of 
my  country."  The  wretched  mau  was  then  al- 
most eighty  years  of  age. 

Fort  Sumter,  Fihst  Rbikfobcemekt  of. 
When  tlie  wife  of  Mnjor  Anderson  (a  daughter 
of  General  D.  L.  Clinch)  beard  of  thu  perilous 
position  of  her  hnabaud  in  Fort  Sumter,  sur- 
rounded by  foes,  and  uncertain  of  the  tidelily 
of  DiHuy  of  his  garriso[|,  she  was  very  Hiixiuus 
that  he  should  bavo  a  tried  and  fuithfnl  servant 
witb  bim.  She  was  then  in  New  York  city  and 
an  invalid;  but  she  resolved  to  lake  an  old 
aud  tried  sergeant,  who  had  served  her  hushand 
in  the  war  with  Mexico,  into  Fort  Sumter.  His 
name  was  Peter  Hart,  and  she  beard  that  he 
was  somewhere  in  New  York  city.  After  search- 
ing for  him  anuuig  all  the  Hurts  whose  Dumee 
were  in  tbe  city  directory,  she  found  him  con- 
nected witb  the  iiolice.  At  her  roi|ueHt  he  called 
njion  her,  accompanied  by  bis  wife.  After  till- 
ing him  of  Mitjor  Aiidcrsau's  peril,  she  said,  "  I 
want  you  to  go  with  roe  to  Fort  Sumter."  Hart, 
looked  towanls  bis  young  wife,  a  wumi-hearleil 
Irishwoman,  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  1 
will  go,  uiailuui,"  "  But  I  want  yon  to  stay  witii 
the  inujor."  Hart  looked  inquiringly  towards 
his  Mai'garet,  and  replied,  "1  will  go,  tuudani." 
''  But,  Margaret,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson, "  what  do 
gou  say  t"  "  Indade,  ma'am,  it's  Margaret's  sor- 
ry sliH  can't  do  as  much  f<ir  yoD  as  Pater  can," 
was  the  good  wonmn's  reply.  "  When  will  you 
go,  llartf"  asked  Mrs,  Anderson.  "To-night, 
inadani,  if  you  wish."  "  To-morrow  night  nt  six 
o'clock  I  will  be  ready,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson.  At 
that  hour,  in  s|iite  of  the  n-mons trances  of  her 
pbysician,  tliu  devoted  wife  left  New  York,  on 
Thursilay  evening,  June  3, 1H61,  fur  Charleston, 
iii]>anied  by  Peter  Hart  in  the  character  of 
'vant,  ready  at  all  times  to  do  her  bidding. 
None  but  lier  physician  knew  her  destination. 
Tbey  travelled  without  ititennissiou,  aud  ar- 
rived at  Charleston  late  un  Kutunlay  night,  tjhe 
bad  neither  eaten,  drunk,  nor  slept  during  tlio 
journey,  for  she  was  alisorlied  with  tho  snliject 
of  lier  erranil.  From  Wilmington  to  Charleston 
she  was  tbe  i)nly  woman  on  the  train.  Therein, 
and  at  tbu  hotel  in  CharleHlun,  she  eonlinnuUy 
heard  her  huHbnnd  cursed  and  threatened.  She 
L'w  Governor  Pickens  iHrmonally.  and  the  next 
ruing  slie  HuiigbL  from  him  a  permit  lor  her- 
fand  liart  to  go  to  Fort  Sumler.  He  could 
t  allow  a  man  to  be  lulded  to  Ibe  garrison. 
Kegaiiling  witb  scorn  the  suggestion  tliat  the 
Mbiition  of  one  man  to  a  garrison  of  seventy  or 
ighly,  when  tiiousunds  of  armed  men  were  in 
Cliurleston,  could  im|ieril  tbe  "sovereign  8t&te 
mtb  Cnndina,"  Mrs.  Auderson  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  tho  governor,  saying,  "I  shall  lake  Hart 
with  nie,  witb  or  without  a  pass."  Her  words 
om  and  her  inessage  were  rejieated  to  tbe 
rnor,  and  he,  seeing  the  aksunlity  of  his 
objection,  gave  a  pass  for  Hart.     At  ton  o'clock 
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on  Suiiitay  luoniiiig,  Jan.  G,  accomiiaiiiud  by  a  - 
fcw  ]>erM>i)nl  frieuilit,  Mrs.  Aiidirrsiiii  aiid  P«ter ; 
Ilart  went  iii  a  liont  t»  Furt  Snuiter.  An  she 
Haw  tliH  banner  (iver  tlio  fort  r)ih  cxclninu'd, 
"The  dmr  old  flafcT'  niiil  liunit  into  I^mith.  It ! 
ma>itbolirHl.tiiiiotMiiotioiibii(lcoii<][iorudhorwi1l 
ainiii  iliu  left  Nuw  York.  An  her  frieiiitH  curried 
her  frniii  f  lin  boat  to  tlii>  i(niIy-|>on,  her  IiiiHlinnd 
nn  out,  t'onKlit  ber  in  bii>  iiniw,  aiHl  exclaimixt, 
ill  .1  velifiiieiit  nlii«]ii-r,  "My  ((lorioiis  wife!" 
mid  cnrri^  her  iurn  tile  fort.  "-I  hove  brought 
yon  Peter  Hurt,"  hIic  unid.  "Tlie  rliiblren  are 
wctl.  I  return  to  •  iiiKht."  In  lier  liiiHluinirH  , 
(giiartent  idie  tnok  ttonm  n-fn'HliMieiit.     The  tide 


the  (■ 


e  of  t\\ 


tlinied  to  ClinrleMlon.      She  bud  reiii/orcnt  Fori 


plain,  and  their  poaseHioii,  becnnie  aubjecta  of 
uanieBt  coudnltatioii  anionR  putriota.  Tin;  anb- 
Jcct  won  tolktil  of  in  the  Connecticnt  LenclalM- 
nro  after  tlie  aH^iir  at  Lesington,  and  Derentl 
Keiitlemcn  fomieil  tite  Imld  deftiKii  of  atteinpt- 
iiiR  their  csiitnre  liy  nnrpiiiK.  With  thia  vien-. 
alKint  forty  viilniiteeni  set  ont  for  Itennin^oii 
til  eiignxe  the  civoiieraduM  of  Elliun  Allen,  a 
native  of  Connecticnt,  and  t1>e  liravn  li-ixler  of 
tlw  "On'cn  M»nnt;iin  Ikiyn"  <whirh  tiee).  He 
readily  secoinled  tlieir  viewit.  They  had  been 
jiiine<l  at  PiltHtield,  in  weHtern  Miuwaehnselta, 
liyColinielHEaHtini  and  Hiiiwn,  witli  alHiatf'irty 
folloH-en*.  Alien  van  chimeii  the  leuder  after 
the  whole  [inrty  reached  CafitlHon,  at  twilif>lir. 
oil  the  Tlh  of  May  (1775).     Culonel  Eaatou  vu 


Allen's  lienteiiaiit,  and  Selh  Wat- 

fireen  Monnluin  lloy»t,"  was  made 

iLiaiul.     At  Ctwtletiin  Colonel  Ar- 

1  Jiiined  the  parly.     He  bail  heard  the  pmj- 

-■liohen  of  in  Connecticnt  Jiiat  aa  he  n.in 

for  Cambridge.    He  [>ri>p<iHeil  llie 

iM)  to  the  Mnw>aehii>u>ttii  Con 


lid  wa> 


iiilollel  li 


..fir..rN.>«V,irk.    < 


ii'ial  Conj;n!Ni>,  and  fiiriiiHliiil  nrilh  n 
iilhoL'ily  to  raiw  not  inor>>  Ihaii  four 
men  ill  wivtern  Mawiielinm'liH  and 
H;:iii[ist  the  forta.  On  n-arbiii;:  S 
■,  hi'  wan  diHuppointiil  in  le]|i'njii); 
,-T  ixi-ditioii  wiw  on  the  way.  H.- 
lo  )iiiii  it.  nnil  elaimed  the  richl  ti 
'.ininnind  hv  vii'tne  of  Ilia  ci>mini»i«r 
liilii'^Uy  n-fnm-d.     He 


.1.1  cii" 


n  the 


i|nn- 


•.f  rh<-  !<th 


Fort  Tioonderoga,  ( ' 


O»iidi-ro<;a   and  Cii 


if  Lulce  I'lialnldai 
I'oMio  I  ii'oiiiu'iiifia,  aim  atdaun  ihe  next  nioni* 
iiiK  the  iiDh'i'i'H  and  eijihty  )ih-ii  were  »ii  tite 
lii-iii.'li  II  fi'W  riHin  fniiii  the  forlntiw. i<1>e1ti'ml  hy 
!i  hhiir.     A  tiiil  fniiiiliar  with  the  furt  wua  their 
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aiile.  Following  him,  they  ascended  stealthily 
)  the  sally-port,  where  a  sentinel  snapped  his 
insket  and  retreated  into  the  fort,  closely  fol- 
»wed  by  the  invaders,  who  quickly  penetrated 
)  the  para<le.  With  a  tremendous  shout  the 
ew-Englanders  awakened  the  sleeping  gnrri- 
>o,  while  Allen  ascended  the  outer  staircase 
f  the  barracks  to  the  chamber  of  the  command- 
r  (Captain  Delaplace),  and  beating  the  door 
ith  the  handle  of  his  sword,  cried  out  with  his 
»nd  voice,  **  I  demand  an  instant  suiTenderT' 
he  captain  rushed  to  the  door,  followed  by  his 
rembling  wife.  He  knew  Allen,  and  recognized 
im.  "  Your  errand  f  demanded  the  command- 
r.  Pointing  to  his  men,  Allen  said,  "I  order 
on  to  surrender."  "  By  what  authority  do  you 
eraand  itf"  inquired  Delaplace.  *' By  the 
uthority  of  the  Great  Jeliovah  and  the  Conti- 
ental  Congress!"  answered  Allen,  with  euipha- 
M,  at  the  same  time  flourishing  his  broadsword 
%'er  the  head  of  the  territied  commun<ler.  De- 
iplace  surrendered  the  fort  and  its  dependen- 
ies,  and  a  large  quantity  of  precisely  such  mu- 
itious  of  war  as  the  colonists  lUH^ded  —  one 
audred  and  twenty  iron  cannons,  fifty  swivels, 
tro  mortars,  a  howitzer,  a  cohorn,  a  large  quan- 
ty  of  ammunition  and  other  stores,  and  a  ware- 
oaae  full  of  naval  munitions,  with  forty-eight 
ten,  women,  and  children,  who  were  sent  to 
[artford.  Two  days  afterwanls  (May  12)  Colo- 
el  Seth  Wanier  made  an  easy  conquest  of 
rown  Point.  8<i,  at  the  outset,  the  colonists 
btained  the  control  of  Lake  Champlaiu,  the 
pen  door  through  which  to  enter  Canada. 
Fort  'WaahingtOD,  Capturk  of  (1776).  On 
le  day  of  the  Battle  of  White  Plains  (which  see), 
6ueralKnyphausen,witb  six  German  regiments, 
ruesed  the  Harlem  River  and  encamped  on  the 
at  below  Fort  Washington  and  King's  Bridge, 
hat  fort  was  a  Mtrong  work,  supported  by  out- 
ring  redoubts.  It  was  on  the  higliest  ]>oint  of 
ind  on  Manhattan  Island.  When  Washington 
eard  of  the  peril  that  menaced  it,  he  adviH<Hl 
eneral  Greene,  in  whose  churge  both  it  and 
ort  Lee,  on  the  top  of  the  palisades  on  the 
eat  side  of  the  river,  oppcwite,  had  been  left, 

>  withdraw  the  garrison  and  stores,  but  left 
le  matter  to  that  officer's  discretitni.  When 
B  arrived  there  (Nov.  15.  1770)  ho  was  disap- 
ointed  in  not  finding  his  wishes  gratified, 
reene  desired  to  hold  the  fort  as  a  protection 

>  the  river;  the  Congress  had  ordered  it  to  be 
eld  till  the  hist  extremity,  an<l  Colonel  Kobert 
[agaw,  its  commaiuler,  said  he  could  hold  out 
j^ainst  the  whole  British  army  until  December. 
Tashingtou  was  not  satisfied  of  its  saft^ty,  but 
ielded  his  judgment,  and  returned  to  Haeken- 
tck.  There,  at  sunset,  he  received  a  copy  of  a 
>ld  repl^'  which  Magaw  had  made  to  a  snm- 
lOns  to  surrender  sent  by  Howe,  accompanied 
Y  a  threat  to  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword  in 
ise  of  a  refusal.  Magaw  hiul  proteste<l  against 
le  savage  menace,  and  refused  compliance. 
Washington  went  immediately  to  Fort  Lee. 
reene  had  crossed  over  to  the  island.  Starting 
;ros8  the  river  in  a  small  boat,  Washington 
et  Greene  and  Putnam  returning;  and  ^.)eing 
formed  that  the  garrison  were  in  tine  spirits, 


and  conld  defend  themselves,  he  went  back  to 
Fort  Lee.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  lf>th 
(November)  Howe  opened  a  severe  cainionaile 
from  the  heights  on  the  We8t<;hester  shore.  Un- 
der its  cover  the  attack  was  made  in  four  col- 
umns. Knyphausen,  with  his  Germans,  moved 
up  from  the  Hats  along  the  rough  hills  nearest 
the  Hudson.  At  the  same  time  Lord  Percy  led 
a  division  of  English  and  German  troops  to  at- 
tack the  lines  on  the  south.  General  Mathews, 
supported  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  crossed  the  Har- 
lem near  King's  Bridge,  with  guards,  light  iu- 
fantr}',  and  grenadiers ;  while  Colonel  Sterling, 
with  Highlanders,  cross(*d  at  a  ]M)int  a  little 
above  the  present  High  Bridge.  The  outworks 
of  the  fort  were  defentled  on  the  north  by  Colo- 
nel Rawlings,  with  Maryland  riflemen  and  mili- 
tia from  Mercer's  Flying  Camp,  under  Colonel 
Baxter.  The  lines  towaitls  New  York  were  de- 
fended by  Pennsylvanians,  commanded  by  Col- 
onel Lambert  Cadwalader.  Magaw  commanded 
in  the  fort.  Rawlings  and  Baxter  occupied  re- 
doubts on  heavily  wooded  hills.  By  a  simulta- 
neous attack  at  all  points,  the  battle  was  very 
severe  outside  of  the  fort.  The  British  and  Ger- 
man assailants  pressed  hard  upon  the  fort,  and 
both  Howe  and  Knyphausen  made  a  peremptory 
demand  for  its  suri*ender.  Resistance  to  pike, 
ball,  and  bayonet,  wiehled  by  five  thousand  vet- 
erans, was  in  vain,  and  Magaw  yielded.  At 
half-past  one  o'clock  (Nov.  17, 1776)  the  British 
flag  waved  in* triumph  over  Fort  Washington. 
The  Americans  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  not 
more  than  one  hundred  men,  while  the  British 
lost  almost  one  thousand.  The  garrison  that 
surrendered,  with  militia,  numbered  about  two 
thonsaiul  five  hundred,  of  whom  more  than  two 
thousand  were  disciplined  regulars.  Washing- 
ton, standing  on  the  brow  uf  the  palisades  at 
Fort  Lee,  with  Thomas  Paine,  author  of  Common 
Sensef  saw  the  surrender.  The  name  of  the  for- 
titication  was  changed  to  t^irt  Knyphausen. 
Its  garrison  soon  filled  the  prisons  on  land  and 
water  at  New  York.  (See  Prisons  and  Prison- 
ships.)  Recent  discoveries  show  that  the  fall 
of  Fort  Washington  was  accomplished  through 
the  agency  of  treason.  See  Edward  F.  DelaiW 
cey's  pa])er  on  Fort  Washington,  read  before  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  in  W78. 

Port  "Wayne,  Attack  upon  ( 1812 ).  Forts 
Wayne  and  Harrison,  the  former  at  the  junction 
of  the  St.  Josei)h's  an<l  St.  Mary's  rivers,  where 
they  form  the  Maumee.  and  the  latter  on  the 
Wabash,  were  strongholds  of  the  Americans  in 
the  n<»rthwest'.  General  Proctor,  in  command  at 
Fort  Maiden,  resolved  to  reduce  them,  with  the 
assistance  of  Tecunitha.  whom  Brock  had  com- 
missioned a  brigadier-general.  Major  Muir,  with 
British  n*gulars  and  Indians,  were  to  proceed  up 
the  Maumee  Valley  to  co-operate  with  other  In- 
dians, and  the  1st  of  Sept(*mber  was  appointed 
as  the  day  when  they  should  invest  Fort  Wayne. 
The  garrisim  consisted  of  only  seventy  men,  un- 
der Captain  James  Rhea.  The  Indians  prose- 
cuted raids  in  other  direi.^tions  to  divert  atten- 
tion fmm  FortsWayne  and  Harrison, and  prevent 
their iKMUg  reinforced.  A  scalping-party fell  up<m 
the  ''Pigeon -roost  Settlement ''  in  Scott  Couu- 
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ty,  Ind.  (Stpl..  3, 1^12),  mni  .liiring  tbo  twilinUt 
lliey  killeil  tlim:  lunii,  tjvii  wuiiusi,  and  HixtDoii 
oliiidnMi.  Similar  armvititnt  with  uoiumitled  Uy 
thfBu  huvuku  u1IU<»  iif  tliu  llritiHb  prcpitnttary  to 
tliu  ill  vial  men  C  ut  Fiii't  AVayno.  Fui'  Hevnriil 
Aaya  llie  liiiliiiiiH  liiul  Ihwii  m-pii  )ii>verinj(  in  ihn 
wihhIh  iiroiiuil  tti«  furr,  niiil  on  tli(>  iiitclit  of 
Sept. Ktliuy  lit lAckfilrliuHpntinflti.   Tliu  in-iuil 


»  Miuii 


uU»,  ^i 


»  tlic 


t  Clii- 


oilKli  (whkli  wf ),  liad  irwdved  Id  Juiu  tllt>  H^i^ 
iiili,  kii|it  u|i  u  Ki-uloiiH  iirrtviivo  of  fricudxliiii  fur 

tliu  AllMTilTIIIIH,  lll>llillK  liy  tlllM  til  iStit  JMUMCMUMI 

(if  till!  r»n  lir  Hiii'iinKc.  Tlii-v  jii[ii<>d  11]i>  otliur 
Indiiins  ill  mi  iiKiiok  i.ii  Hit'  r.iM  .111  llii;  riiKl.t.  ..f 
thu  titli,  $nii]iiiM.'d  to  Iiiivii    lirin    ^.ix   liun.lrcil 


iluily  exiiruaaoN  wtifu  Kent  lu  WebU  oakiii);  alt), 
but  mint)  wuo  furuitib«il.  One  day  Uvueral  Jolni- 
twii,  with  A  c-ur|«  (if  iiniviDciala  and  Putnniu'ii 
Uaiigoiii,  liiul  iiiimliiil  a  few  uiilua  iu  tbat  di- 
n.-cti(iu,  u'lioii  llK'y  wen  Tomlled,  uiid  AVrbb 
nciit  a  Irttvr  tii  Miiiiro  ndviniiiK  Itini  tu  Hunvn- 
dvr.  TliU  leltt-r  wait  iiitt!n'i-|it<i1,  mid  M'lni- 
culin  iwLt  it  til  Muiini,  nitli  ii  ]MT«iiii>r(iry  di~- 
niund  fill'  hU  iiiBtuiit  mtrri'iiiler.  IVrcriviiig 
ftirthur  n-aiatiMitt)  10  Iw  imdi-iiti.  fur  liiti  aiumu- 
iiitiuii  wau  (.'xUniiHttnl,  hi:  yielded,  Mimliiiliii 
atcreeiniE  to  uii  biinuralik-  Hinvtidcr,  niid  a  safe 
cHcurt  of  tbu  triHijiH  t<i  Kurt  Kdwanl.  Tlie  Iii- 
diuiis  wi>i-n  dihiiii]ii>iiiti-il,  fur  tln-y  pxib-pihI 
bluud  and  biHity.     Wb(.'u  tbe  Eiij^lUli  bud  i-ii- 


Ml-imc-     Tlll-VUlti'llItitrd 

Inil  ucn-  drivi-n  l>urh.    1 
tiiiniifabiilMinn-.l.  tb.-y 

Hirri'ink-r  nflbK  foil,  ub 


filKbli'tiiil 


I-    kllL-V 


Port  William  Henry,  t 

i.M1T:i7i.      M..,iHiili,i  li-li 
rbr  cli-M-  of  .liilv,  1::.:.  «il 


li'ivd  Ibi;  wooils  n  mile  fniin  Furt  Willinm  Un- 
vy,  tin:  KikviiKin  I'lll  ii|iiiii  tlicni,  iiiiil  hIi-w  11  lurpi 
iiiiiiibi-r  of  iiicii,  wonicn,  and  ebildreu,  iH-fiifr 
Moiitiiibn  wmbl  hliiy  tbii  Kluu);bt«r.  TLr  lu- 
diuiiii  iniriincd  tbe  ti-irilii-d  K'ln'iHun  1  |diiiid<-rlu): 
ibiiii  in  tlii-ir  rlJKht)  lo  nitliiii  ulmut  ruiiniiU' 
sbol  (if  Flirt  Kduiinl.  Tlirii  FoitWilliuiii  U111- 
ly  :ind  iill  ilH  n|i|H'iidiij;<'H  were  dvHlrnvn).  und 
it  wiis  ni-MT  ivbiiill.  Sow  (IWII)  tin-  F"n 
Williiiiii  Henry  HuU'l  HliitidH  n|i»ii  ilH  Nile.  Tbe 
full  iif  llitii'  I'ort  i-iiiiM;d  ^reatfr  iilnrni  in  tlii- 
liilimics  ibiili  tliu  liisH  iif  <)««V«ii  tlif  viar  iie- 
fuiv.     MniKcubii  n-tiivd  tii  <.'nnnd:i. 

Fortlfloatioiui.  l''lltsr,iiiii>KiiKiinY<'iiMi]ii>ii. 


L-i.lnt 


[.miH 


>rd   i 


ispii 


'nilo'is  y.T  liii]ii-d  foi'  v,s-. iliii- 

rv  <l:iv  tbiil  a  llriliKh  n-iiifi>ii'<'- 
nirb  Hi.wc.  Cliiitun.  and  Ifair- 

lutbiLrliiir.lHii .of  NVn  Yiirk. 

nn.itli-ciitllKWbi.i.-,llii'<.|i.ii- 
I.  in  onb-r  ti>ii.n>niiniHbilr  III- 
rt  i-\i»liiii;  bi'Kvei'ii  liii-ii[  Ithl- 

n<l<- 11 


W..l.b»^»MlL.II'..'».-...llllJILll. 

.  17^T)  1 

diTiit  1I1U  i«isi  mill  Korriiuin 
mid  M-iit.  UII  •■\iin'ss  III  i;.'i 
Fur  BisL  duj-H  Mouti:uliu  com 

■IHl    \\A 

uui'd  ibu 

Khim.  in.il  i.iili..  ]i,-(i(i,„i  l,,ib,.  kin^. 
Wh'ti  iinniiii'd  ^|<intt•  im-vuib-d.  uml  a  t'<iiii]ir»iin»- 
II  nil-  11 MK  ii'ii>'1i.-il  IhIp  ill  May  (&'ilb).  wla-n  diniliiiiiii 
liisi-il.  wfiv  «ivi'ii  to  tin-  I'niviiii-ial  OniKn-iM  iit  Spw 
■r  :iiil.  York  In  iiii'wrvf  tliu  liiliilnniifriitiiiliH  ln-lwpfii 
I-,  :iiid  I  tbul  <;ily  iind  lb»  country  by  fortifying  inmIb  at 
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npper  end  of  New  York  Inlnnil,  near  King's 
Igf,  and  on  each  side  of  Itie  Hndnon  Kiver, 
be  HigUlamlH.  TJiey  were  nlso  ilincteil  to 
.lilish  a  fort  at  Lakn  Gcorgn  anil  nnHtiiin  Ihe 
tiiMi  nt  Tkon<)i>ri<Ka,  on  Lake  Cliiiniiiliiin, 
eh  till!  "tiri'un  Moiiiilniii  Boys"  (which  see) 
others  hml  eeiittil  a  fortnight  before.  (See 
mderoga.) 

VxtiflcBtloiu  for  Harbora,  FiiuiT  AvxtiOR- 
>.  A  bill  for  this  piiqKise  wait  reported 
jch  4, 1791)  by  a  coininiltee  of  one  (him  eacli 
a,  while  the  bill  for  the  cunHtmction  of  a 
J  was  nn<ler  consideration.  The  net  nnthor- 
1  tho  President  to  conmience  fort  i  lien  thins  at 
lland,  PurlMmnnth,  filonreeter,  Salem,  Bus- 
,  Newpoi-t,  New  London,  Sew  York,  Philadel- 
X,  Vr'ihiiington,  Battimoru,  Aloxundrio,  Nor- 
:,  Ocracoke  Inlni,  Cape  Fear  Eiver,  Ueorge- 


conipleted  nt  n  cost  of  ^2,500,000.  It  whs 
nnniod  in  honor  of  President  Monroe.  Its 
walla,  fucnl  with  heavy  blocks  of  granite,  were 
thirty-nve  feet  in  thickneiis  and  cueeiuated  be- 
low, and  were  entirely  snrronudeil  by  a  deep 
moat  filled  with  water.  It  stands  npon  a  pe- 
iiinsnln  known  as  Old  Point  Comfort,  which  is 
connected  with  the  main  by  a  narrow  isthmns 
of  sand  and  by  a  bridire  In  the  direction  of  the 
villaKe  of  Hampton.  There  were  sixty-five  acres 
of  land  wiltiin  its  walls,  and  it  was  arineil  with 
almost  four  hundred  fpeat  fpins  wiien  the  wnr 
broke  ont.  It  had  at  tliat  time  a  garriBon  of 
only  three  hnndred  men,  nnder  Colouul  Jnstia 
Dimick,  of  the  regular  army.  Its  possession 
was  coveletl  by  the  inanrgents,  but  Dimick  hod 
turned  some  of  ita  cannons  lanilwant.  These 
taught  the  Coufederatos,  civil  and  military,  pra- 


n,  Charleston,  Snvnnnnh,  anil  St.  Mary's.  An- 
olis  was  lidded  by  a  siiliwqnent  art.  For 
pnqHwe  only  Jl;tfi,IKI(l  wero  apiinnifiateii. 
■  Presiilent  wna  niithorized  tii  pnrchnse  200 
oons  for  the  niriinmi-nt  of  the  new  fortilicn- 
a,  and  to  provide  150  extra  gnn-carriiigtv, 
It  25(1  tons  of  csiiniin-ballH,  fur  which  piir]KM« 

000  were  nppnipri tiled .  Another  ai't  appro- 
.tml  fril.000  for  llie  estalilisbment.  of  arwj- 

1  ui(l  armoriea  in  nililil  ion  to  those  at  I^priiifr- 
1  and  Carlisle,  aiul  $:MO,000  for  the  pnrchase 
>nns  and  atores.     The  exiHirtalion  of  arms 

prDlitbitetl  for  one  year,  and  all  arms  ini- 
«d  ihiring  the  next  tno  yearn  were  to  come 
roe  of  duty. 

tortroM  Monroe,  in  1861,  was  the  moat 
iiMive  military  work  in  the  rniletl  Stales. 
eonatrnction  waa  begun   iti  Ir^l'J,  and  was 


dence,  wiedom,  and  dieorelion.  General  B.  F. 
BiiIIgt,  having  lienn  a]i)Hiinte)l  eouininnder  «f 
the  Department  of  Virginia  (see  Aiffimorp  ia  Po*- 
»emo»  of  Xalional  TVoo^w),  with  his  hendi|nart«ni 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  arrived  there  on  May  22, 
li^l,  and  took  the  chief  command,  with  troops 
sntDcinnt  to  insure  ita  snfety  against  any  attacks 
of  the  insurgents.  Uiitler'a  litHt  cure  was  to  as- 
certain the  practieability  »f  a  mnrrh  upon  anil 
aeir.ure  of  Richmond,  then  the  seat  of  the  Confed- 
erate govcmnicnt.  Its  capture  was  desired  by 
the  National  government,  bnt  no  troops  could 
then  be  spared  from  Wnshinglon.  Fortreaa  Mon- 
roe wan  firmly  held  by  the  Nationals  during  the 
war.  It  wan  an  important  post,  for  it  was  the 
koy  to  tho  princi|>nl  waters  of  A'irgiiiia. 

Forta  CUston  and  Montgomeiy, CAPTtRE 
OP  (1777),    While  Bnrgoyno  was  contending 
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'with  Gates  on  the  upper  Htidsoii,  Sir  Heiiry  Clin- 
tou  was  attempting  to  make  his  way  up  the 
river,  to  join  him  or  to  make  a  diversion  iu  his 
favor.  Among  the  Hudson  Highlands  were 
three  forts  of  considerable  strength,  but  with 
feeble  garrisons  —  Fort  Const itution,  opposite 
West  Point,  and  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgom- 
ery, on  the  west  side  of  the  river  at  the  lower 
entrance  to  the  Highlands,  standing  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  creek,  with  high,  rocky  shores.  From 
Fort  Montgomery',  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
stream,  to  Anthony's  Nose,  opposite,  the  Ameri- 
cans had  stretched  a  boom  and  chain  ncrt>ss  the 
river  to  prevent  the  passage  of  hostile  vessels 
up  that  stream.  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgom- 
ery were  under  the  immediate  command  ofGov- 
ei*nor  George  Clinton  and  his  bn)ther,  General 
James  Clinton.  Tories  had  informed  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton  of  the  weakness  of  the  garrisons,  and 
as  soon  ns  expected  reinforcements  from  Fnixipe 
had  arrived,  he  prepared  transports  to  ascend 
the  river.  He  sailed  (Oct.  4,  1777)  Avith  more 
than  three  thousand  troops,  in  many  armed  and 
unarmed  vessels,  commanded  bv  Connnodore 
Hotham,  and  lande<l  them  at  Verplanck's  Point, 
a  few  miles  below  Peekskill,  then  the  headquar- 
ters of  General  Putnam,  the  snpreme  commander 
of  the  Highland  posts.  He  deceived  Putnam  by 
a  feigned  attack  tm  Peekskill,  but  the  more  saga- 
cious Governor  Clinton  believed  he  designed  to 
attack  the  Highland  forts.  Under  cover  of  a 
dense  fog,  on  the  morning  of  the  Gth,  Sir  Henry 
re-embarked  two  thousau<l  tixnips,  crossed  the 
river,  and  landed  them  on  Stony  Point,  making 
a  circuitous  inarch  around  the  Dunderberg  to 
fall  ui)on  the  Highland  forts.  At  the  same  time, 
his  armed  vessels  were  ordered  to  anchor  within 
point-blank-shot  distance  of  these  forts,  to  boat 
olF  any  American  vessels  that  might  npi>ear 
above  the  boom  and  chain.  Sir  Henry  divided 
his  forces.  One  party,  led  by  General  Vaughan, 
and  aceoni])auied  by  the  baronet  (about  two 
hundred  wtrong),  went  thnuigh  a  delile  west  of 
the  Dunderberg, to  strike  Fort  Clinton,  while  an- 
other party  (nine  hundred  strong), led  by  Colonel 
Caiui)bell,  made  a  longer  march,  back  of  Bear 
Moinitain,t^>  fall  (ui  Fort  Montgomery  at  the  same 
time.  Vaughan  had  a  severe  skirmish  with  troo])s 
sent  (Hit  from  Fort  Clinton,  on  tiie  borders  of 
Lakt;  Sinni]nnk,  near  it;  at  the  Kanu^  time  the 
governor  sent  a  messenger  to  I'utnam  for  aid. 
Tiie  messenger,  instead,  «!es<'rt4*(l  to  the  British. 
Campbell  and  his  men  ap])eared  before  Fort 
Montgomery  at  five  oVlm-k  P.M.  and  demanded 
the  surrender  of  both  forts.  It  was  refused, 
when  a  sinniltaneoiis  attack  by  botli  divisions 
and  by  the  vessels  iu  the  river  was  nuide.  The 
garrison  (chietly  militia)  nuule  a  gallaut  defence 
until  dark,  when  they  were  overi)owered  aud 
sought  safety  in  a  scattered  retreat  to  the  adja- 
cent mountaius.  The  governor  tied  across  the 
river,  and  at  midnight  was  in  the  camp  of  Put- 
nam, planning  future  o])erations.  His  brother, 
badly  wounded,  made  his  way  over  the  UHUin- 
tains  to  his  home  at  New  Windsor.  Some  Ameri- 
can vessels  lying  above  the  b<K)ni,  unable  to  es- 
cajM',  were  burned  by  tlHrir  crews.  By  the  light 
of  this  couflagratiou  the  fugitive  garrisous  found 


their  way  through  the  mountaius  to  settlementi 
beyond. 

Forts  Jackflon  and  St.  Philip^  Surrexder 

OF.  Although  Farragut  had  passed  these  forts, 
and  the  Confederate  flotilla  had  been  destroyed, 
the  fortifications  were  still  flrmly  held  by  the 
insurgents.  The  mortar-fleet  under  P«irter  was 
yet  below  them.  General  Butler,  who  had  ac- 
companied the  gunboats  on  their  perilous  pas- 
sage (see  Naral  Battle  on  the  Mitmissippi)  on  the 
Saxony  had  i-eturnetl  to  his  transixorts,  and  iu 
small  boats  his  troops,  under  the  general  pilot- 
age of  General  Godfiey  Weitzel,  passed  through 
bayous  to  the  rear  of  Fort  St.  Philip.  When  be 
wjis  prepared  to  assail  it,  the  garrison  was  sur- 
rendered without  it'sistance  (A])ril  2H),  for  they 
had  heard  of  the  <lestrnction  of  the  Ctmfederate 
flotilla.  Th(^  commander  of  Fort  Jackson,  fear 
iug  that  all  was  lost,  accepted  generous  terms  (»f 
surren<ler  from  Commodore  Porter.  The  pristtn- 
ers  taken  in  the  forts  and  at  the  quaruutiue  nniu- 
l>ered  about  ICMM).  The  entire  loss  of  the  Nationuls 
from  the  beginning  of  the  coutest  until  New  Or- 
leans was  taken  was  40  killed  aud  177  woauded. 

Forts  Jefferson  and  Taylor.  At  the  Gnr- 
den  Key,  one  of  the  Tortugas  Islands,  off  the 
extremity  of  the  Florida  Peninsula,  was  Fort 
Jett'erson ;  and  at  Key  West  was  Fort  Taylor. 
Neither  of  these  forts  was  quite  fluished  at  the 
iM^ginning  of  1861.  The  {Secessionists  early  cou- 
templatecl  their  seizure,  but  the  laborers  em- 
ploy e<l  on  them  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment were  chiefly  slaves,  and  their  luastera 
wished  to  reax>  the  fruit  of  their  labor  as  long  as 
possible.  It  was  believed  these  fcnts  might  Iw 
seized  at  any  time  by  the  P^loridians.  Captaia 
Braiiuan,  with  a  company  of  artillery,  occnjiied 
barracks  about  half  a  mile  from  Fort  Ta.vlor. 
Some  of  the  military  and  civil  ofticers  there  were 
Secessionists,  and  they  detenu ined  to  uppoae 
Captain  Branuan  if  he  should  attempt  to  take 
possession  of  that  fort.  Finally  Captain  Bnni- 
nan  succeeded  by  a  stratagem  in  gaining  [KMiises- 
sion.  The  steamer  Wyandot  lay  near  the  fort,  and 
her  guns  commanded  the  bridge  that  connected 
it  with  the  island.  One  Sunday  moniing,  while 
the  inhabitants  were  at  church.  Captain  ]{ran- 
nau  marched  his  men  bv  a  back  mad,  crossetl  the 
bridge,  and  entered  the  fort.  Supplies  had  al- 
ready been  forwarded  by  water.  Both  forts  were 
strengthened  aud  were  lost  to  the  Confederates. 

Forts  Morgan  and  Gkdnes  Seised.    On  the 

night  of , Jan.  A,  It^il,  Colonel  J.  B.  Twld,  under 
onlei-s  of  G(»veruor  Moore,  embarked  on  a  steam- 
boat, with  four  companies  of  insurgent  volun- 
teers, for  Fort  Morgan,  at  the  entrance  to  Mo- 
bile harbor,  about  thirty  mih^  below  the  city. 
Tln'y  reache<l  the  ftirt  at  alMuit  three  o'clock 
in  the  uiorning.  The  garrison  seems  to  have 
lM>en  disloyal,  for  they  made  no  resistance,  and 
cheered  the  flag  of  Alabama  when  it  was  put 
in  the  jdace  of  the  banner  of  the  Tuited  States. 
At  Ave  oV-lock  the  fort  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
insurgents.  One  of  the  captors  wrote:  "We 
found  hert^  about  Ave  thousand  shot  and  shell; 
aud  we  are  ready  to  receive  any  distinguished 
strangers  the  government  may  see  tit  to  send  on 
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a  visit  to  uaP  Fort  Gaines,  on  Dnnpbin  Island,  lands  which  divide  the  streams  that  empty,  re- 
opposite  Fort  M(»rgan,  shared  the  fat«  of  the  lat-  spectively,  into  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  sea; 
ter.  That  morning  (Jan.  4,  1861)  the  United  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  de  Chaleurs  and  the 
States  revenue  cutter  Lewis  Case  was  surren-  coast  of  the  Gnlf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  CaiH) 
dered  to  the  collector  of  the  port  of  Mobile.  Rosiers,  and  thence  crossing  the  month  of  the 
Porter.  John  G.,  was  bom  in  New  Hampshire  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  west  end  of  Anticosti  Isl- 
in  1823 ;  died  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Sept.  2, 1874.  He  ^"f '  ^  *?«  P^^^f «  ."f  b^K^"">"g  ^^  the  River  St. 
graduat4Ml  at  West  Point  in  1846,  entering  the  ^«*^"'  ^^^  ^j^/"^*  ^  *«  bounded  on  the  west 
engineer  corps.  He  served  in  the  war  with  ^y  *^®  ^"^^,  «^  ^^f  ^«  »»"f  *^«  Appalachicola 
Mexico  and  was  breveted  captain  for  meritorious  ^'^f  ^  I  ^"  ^?«  "V""^  V  .^^.  *  ^T  drawn  from  that 
services.  For  two  years  (1855^7)  he  was  profess-  PJ*'*  of  the  Appalachicola  where  the  Chattahoo- 
orofengineeringatWest  Point;  madecaptain  in  S*,'^,  *°^  ^^i"^  nvers  me^t,  to  the  south  of  the 
the  United  States  Army  in  Julv,  1860;  major  in  ^t.  Mary's  River  and  by  the  course  of  that 
March,  1863,  and  lieutenant -Wonel  in  1867.  ^t"^*""  ^  ^^^''^f^^*"*'?,  ?^^5"  j  V}"^  eastward 
Captain  Foster  was  one  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  aj><l.8«>ithward  by  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  including 

Sumter  during  the  siege,  aud  was  made  brigo-  f"  '**^S?*^'!  ^'^^''''  ^'"^  ^?^."^  '1  ^^^  sea-coast. 
dier-geneial  of  volunt<*r8  in  Oct<»ber,  1861.  He  ^f^f}  ^^""^^?  ^'?«  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Gulf  of  Mexico,  including  all  is  auds  within  six 
Island,  early  in  1862,  and  of  New  Berne,  N.C.,  of  »eftK"esof  the  coast,  from  the  Appalachico  a  to 
which  he  was  ma<le  governor  in  July.  He  was  ^^^^  Pontdiartrain ;  westwanl,  by  that^lake, 
pwmoted to  nngor-general  of  volnnteers,and  be-  ^^«  J^ake  Manrepas,  and  the  Mississippi  River; 
caime  commander  of  the  Department  of  North  "«rthwanl,  by  a  line  drawn  due  east  of  that 
Carolina,  and  defended  that  region  with  skill,  f""^  ^  ^'^«  Mississippi  which  lies  in  31  m»rth 
In  July,  1863,  he  was  made  commander  of  the  latitude,  to  the  Appahjchicola,  and  to  t lie  east- 
Department  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  ^^'""^  ^^  that  river,  llie  government  of  Gre- 
with  his  headquarters  at  Fortress  Monroe.  He  "^'l**  ^"«  <l«elai-ed  to  *•  comprehend  the  island 
was  afterwards  in  command  of  the  Department  «J^*1^'  name  together  witli  the  Grenwline^  and 
of  Ohio,  of  which  he  was  relieved  on  account  of  t^^  »«1«»<18  «f  Doniiiuca,  St.  Vincent,  and  Toba- 

wounds  in  January,  1864.     He  afterwards  com-  *^^"    >*  ^i'^  ?**!"*^  *"?,«  V'*"  T'^o  ^^^  •''''"**  ^''"' 

manded  the  departmente  of  South  Carolina  and  ^l»«  R> ^er  St.  John  to  Hudson^s  Strait  together 

Florida.    He  was  breveted  major-general  of  the  ^,1^^  J*>«  "*^*"V)'*  «r^"^;«^^»  and  Madelaine,  and 

United  States  Army  lor  services  during  the  Civil  «^^  ****^«;*  «"")"«'*  »'*^»*"i^«  "P*^"  ^^'""^  coast,  were 

"^^j.^                                                        °  pnt  under  the  care  of  the  governor  of  New- 

'  foundlaiid.  The  islands  of  St.  John  and  Cape 
Pouohet,  Jean  Axtoine  Joseph,  Baron,  was  Breton,  with  lesser  islands  adjacent,  were  an- 
bom  at  fet.Queutin,  France,  in  1763.  He  was  a  nexed  to  Nova  Scotia;  and  all  the  lands  be- 
law  student  at  Pans  when  the  Revolution  broke  t.veen  the  rivers  Altanmha  and  St.  Mary  were 
out,  and  published  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  its  rt,„,exed  to  Georgia.  Power  was  given  to  all 
principles.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appoint-  these  new  colonies  to  call  assemblies,  and  exer- 
ed  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of  the  cise  political  functions,  similar  to  those  of  other 
revolutionary  government,  and  was  French  am-  English-American  coh»nies. 
bassa4lor  to  the  United  States  in  1794-%.  Here  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
bis  behavior  was  less  offensive  than  that  of  ^ion.  On  June  13, 1866,  the  following  Aniend- 
*  citizen  Genet,  but  it  was  not  satisfactory,  „,^5„t  to  the  National  Constitution  was  adoptetl 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  Adet,  a  more  prudent  i,^  Congress,  by  joint  resolution:  "Article 
man.  After  he  left  the  United  States,  the  xiV.,  5^«on  1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized 
>  reach  Directory  appointed  liim  a  commission-  i,j  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  juris- 
er  to  St.  Domingo,  which  he  declined.  Under  Miction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  Stat<?s 
Bonaparte  he  was  prefect  of  Var,  and  in  1805  he  ^nd  of  the  stat^  wherein  they  reside.  No  state 
was  the  same  of  Am.  Afterwards  he  was  ere-  „,,^ii  n,„ke  or  enforce  anv  law  which  shall 
ated  a  baron  and  made  commander  of  the  Le-  abridge  the  privileges  or  'immunities  of  citi- 
giou  of  Honor.  He  remained  in  Italy  until  the  ^^.^^  „f  the  United  States,  nor  shall  anv  state 
trench  evacuated  it  in  1814.  On  Napoleon's  re-  deprive  any  i>er8on  of  life,  libertv,  or  propertv, 
turn  from  Elba  I-ouchet  was  made  prefect  of  the  without  due  process  of  law;  nol-  deny  to  any 
Giroude.  The  date  ol  his  death  U  not  known.  ^^^^0,,  ^^ithin  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
Fonr  New  Provinces  in  North  America,  tion  of  the  laws.  Section  2.  Re)>re8entatives 
Aft«r  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  King  of  England,  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Privy  Conn-  acconling  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting 
oil  (which  see),  granted  letters  patent,  under  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  state,  ex- 
tho  great  seal,  to  erect  four  distinct  an<l  sepa-  eluding  Indians  not  taxed ;  bnt  when  the  right 
rate  governments,  styled  Quebec,  East  Florida,  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  Elect- 
West  Florida,  and  Grenada.  The  government  ors  for  President  aud  Vice-President  of  the 
of  Quebec  was  bounded  on  the  Labrador  coast  United  States,  Representatives  in  Congress,  the 
by  the  River  St.  John  ;  thence  by  a  line  drawn  executive  and  judicial  oflicers  of  a  state,  or  the 
from  the  head  of  that  river  to  the  south  end  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to 
of  Lake  Nepissing,  where  the  line,  crossing  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  state  (being 
the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Champlain,  twenty -one  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the 
in  45**  north  latitude,  passes  along  the  high-  United  States),  or  in  any  way  abridged  except 
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Tdt  parti  ci  pal  ion  iii  rebnllion  or  otbcr  crimp,  the 
basis  of  rt<pn.'Heiitut  ion  tlieruii)  eliall  Iw  rK(lnce<l 
in  tliB  pn>iiotiiiiii  which  tbu  uiimlwr  of  aucb 
male  cilizfiiH  nhall  bear  tu  the  ^holo  niimbor 
of  male  rilizens  twenty-one  ynara  of  i^o  in  snch 
8t«to.  ISettiim  3.  No  pernon  bIiuH  bo  a  Senator  or 
K('|iTvs<Mitalive  in  Coiiitress,  or  Elector,  or  Pi-pa- 
i(lent,or  Vici'-Pn;»iOpiir,orholil  any  offlpp,  civil 
orniiiitury,nndertheUnit*ilSiiitii»,ornnilerauy 
Rt-nte,  vchii,  hnviiig  previunnly  laktn  an  oat.h  ns 
a  member  of  Cini^ifNii,  i>r  na  un  otHrer  of  tlio 
UniIe<18tatuH,orHitaniemlH!TofnnySlateLejiis- 
lntnru,ora»aii  execntivr  orJn<1icla1  nfflcerof  any 
Htntu,  tu  Miiptmrt  tliu  C»tiKtitiitiou  of  the  Uniteil 
StiitPH,  slioll  hnve  piigngMl  in  insnrrfclinn  or 
relKllion  n);iiinNt  IIhi  saine,  or  given  aiil  anil 
comfort  to  Iho  oiivinirH  thereof;  hut  ('oiiKreaa 
may,  by  a  vote  of  two-lhinlH  of  envh  Hiiinie,  rp- 
nioi-c  siich  iliiinbility.  Section  4.  Tliu  vnliilily  of 
the  public  (kilt  of  the  Unitinl  Stnli«,  authorixcil 
by  Ian,  iiiHniliiig;  ilcbta  iiicurreil  for  i>ayDient 
of  pi>iitiiniis  and  iHiHiitieH,  for  services  iti  sup- 
presnin);  iiinurrtictinn  or  relielltoTi,  Hhall  not  be 
qncHtioiitil ;  but  neither  the  ITuiteil  Slates  nor 
miy  Rfaie  tilmll  AHsame  or  pay  any  debt  or  obti- 
gatiiin  incurred  in  aid  of  inNiirrecti<ni  or  reliel- 
liou  ngninst  the  United  States,  «r  any  claim  for 
thii  lom  or  emaiieipation  of  any  iilave.  But  all 
snch  debts,  i>bli];ations,  and  claiiiiH  almll  be  hi>ld 
Illegal  and  void.  Stvlian  !>.  Conj^rciiH  shall  have 
puner  to  enforce, by  apiinipriate legislation,  the 
]irovisi<mn  of  thia  ariicle."  On  July  'M,  1908.  tlie 
Secretary  of  Slate  |iniclainieil  that  the  reqiilsilo 
uuuiber  of  stales  had  rallied  this  Amend  incut. 
Fouitta  of  July,  FiHsT  Axxivkhhary  op  In- 
DEPESDEXCE  OS  TiiK.  Tlic  Hrst  aniiiveniary  of 
the  lleclai-aliiin  of  Indppeiideiieo  was  (relcbrated 
in  Philadel|>hi.n,  liv  the  mem  hers  oft  lon^'ress  and 
paliiotic  tiliieiis.  in  1777.  The  Wlls  of  the.,i(y 
ranjf  onl  jiiyfiilly  nearly  all  day  and  all  the  <;ven- 
iiig.  Oh  the  Ih-lanai'o  vi'hm-Ih  displayed  the 
jnRt-adopr<Hl  fliiK  ofthe  iin'hoate  nation  ;  and  at 
Ilin;e  o'l-lock  there  van  a  dinner  at  the  .-ily  tnv- 
em,  at  which  wi-re  the  nienilwrti  of  CtniKresK 
and  otlieers  of  tin-  eivil  Rovernineiil  of  I'l'iinxy]- 
vania.  I'atriolie  IossIh  were  nllered,  and  the 
band  ofthe  IleHsiaiiHcniitiiretl  iit  Tn-nton  giive 
stirrin;(  ninsic  for  the  orcasiou.  There  were 
military  paradeH  ilnrini;  the  day.  and  at  night 
the  city  wiih  made  glori'iUB  by  lln-'Hoi-ks  niid 
fCenrral  illnniinaticin,  Tlie  diiy  wii«  (■cM.nil. 
in  Houli  


Friends,  or  Quakers,  was  bom  at  Drayton,  LeicM- 
terehire,En}!land,iD  July,16^;  died  in  London, 
Jan.  13,  1691.  His  father,  a  Fresbj  terian,  was 
too  poor  to  give  his  son  au  eilncation  beyond 
reading  aud  wiiting.    The  sod,  nbo  trs  gi»ve 
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'lied  the»i't  i<f  ]i]'iiilin|;,aiid 
bi'iraii  bnsineHH  in  )t.istoii  in  17  111.  wliiTe,  from 
174^  Ki  I'M.  he  was  Joint  jhirlner  w  ti  h  Oauialiel 
Itii^ii'rn  ill  iiiildJHhiiiK  the  ImlriHiiilinl  Jilrrrlitrr. 
They  hull  piiMislieilUio.'lairi'iniN  .Vaga: inr  tniin 
VH:i  to  174r>,  and  were  the  tint  in  Aineriea  to 
prion  he  New  Teslainelil.  iSiv  Fint  llihit  prialnl 
in  .Iwirim.)  Mr.  Fowle  si'lllcd  in  l>ort«n>oiith. 
K.  11.;  Olid  there,  in  October,  17.'ili.  Ih-huu  tin 
publication  of  the  Aeir  Hamjmliirr  lla:itli: 
^    Pox,  Geokqe,   founder   of  the    Society   ol 


and  contemplative  in  tcm|H^rnnient,  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  Hlioemaker.  aud  made  Ihu  Seripiurrs 
hiscouHtniit  study.  Tlie  doctrines  he  ntterwards 
taught  were  Rnidu ally  faHhioncil  in  hisniindtaee 
Qaatrra),  and  believing  hinisi-lf  to  be  called  to 
dissrniinate  them,  be  aliaudoucd  his  trade  at  tlie 
age  of  nineteen,  nnd  1)ef!an  his  spiritual  work, 
leading  a  wandering  life  for  some  yearn,  living 
in  the  wmHls.  and  pracliNiiiR  rigid  wlf-denial. 
Me  llrst  upiM-anul  as  a  preacher  ut  Manchester, 
in  KiH,  and  he  was  iDiprisinied  as  a  ilistnrlier 
ofthe  peare.  Then  he  travellnl  over  England, 
inii-ting  Iho  suine  fate  everywhiTc,  bnt  gaining 
many  tollowers.    He  wumily  advix-ated  all  the 

innniier  of  living.  Itronglil  before  a  justice  at 
Di'i'by.  in  IfiTA  he  told  the  mngislrateto  "ijiiake 
before  the  l^.ri1."iinil  Ihiminer  he  nnd  hid  seet 
wen-  CEilliil  gnakers.  Taken  lirfon-  rn>mwell. 
.  in  London,  that  rnler  not  only  n-lcaseil  him,  hnt 
declnreil  bisdnrlrineH  wem  salutary',  and  heaf- 
terwnnls  protecttil  hjui  from  {lersi'eution;  l>at 
arter  the  Restoration  he  and  his  followers  were 
ilr.'iiill'nllv  I'l'rtM'cnted  by  the  Stnarts.  He  mat- 
rii-it  the  u  idow  of  a  Welsh  jndge  in  Kiliit,  and 
j  ill  ll;7a  lie  cunie  to  Auierii-s.  and  preacheil  in 
I  Mnrylaiid.  Lung  Islund,  and  New  Jersiiy,  visit- 
inn  Friends  wherever  they  were  m-ale«l.  Fox 
|anerwunla  viNile<l  Ilnllanil  and  parts  of  Genua - 
ny.  His  wrilings  npiin  the  subject  "fhiB  peeid- 
iarditrtrinc — that  the  "  light  of  Christ  within  is 
given  by  (iod  as  a  gift  of  salvation" — occupied, 
when  lirst  pnblislieil,  tlirco  folio  volnnies. 

Pox,  Oeordk.  IX  New  Engunr.  Tlie  fonud- 
er  of  the  sect  ealli-d  Friends,  or  Qnnkera,  visited 
j  Ni'iv  England  in  lGi2,  hut  lieing  more  discreet 
!  than  olherH  of  his  sect,  he  went  only  to  Rhode 
Inland.  Hvoiiliiig  Connecticnt  and  MnMuehuselts. 
KiigiT  Williams,  who  denied  lite  prvtcnaious  to 
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ritnal  eDlightenmeDt,  challenged  Fox  to  a  di»- 
UitioQ.  Before  the  challenge  waa  received, 
s  had  departed,  bnt  three  of  his  disciplee  at 
wport  accepted  it.  Williams  went  there  in 
open  boat,  thirty  miles  from  Providence,  and, 
High  over  seventy  years  of  nge,  rowed  the 
imI  himself.  There  was  a  three  days'  dispn- 
ion,  which  at  times  was  a  tumultuous  qnar< 
.  Williams  published  an  account  of  it,  with 
)  title  of  George  Fox  digged  out  of  his  Burrowea  ; 
which  Fox  replied  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  A 
m  England  Firebrand  Quenched,  Neither  was 
iring  in  sharp  epithets. 

Prance,  Good  News  from.  In  the  winter  of 
)0  Lafa3'ett<e  was  in  France,  nrging  the  gov- 
iment  to  send  ample  and  speedy  aid  to  the 
iigglii^S  Americans.  He  had  been  received 
Paris,  on  his  return  from  the  United  States, 
th  intense  enthusiasm,  for  his  fame  as  a  sol- 
m  was  universally  known.  His  personal  mag- 
tism  was  wonderiful,  and  his  influence  at  court 
irvellous.  By  persevering  efforts,  he  obtain- 
a  promise  of  not  only  a  supply  of  arms  and 
ihing,  but  also  that  a  French  land  and  naval 
tse  should  be  sent  speedily  to  the  assistance 
the  Americans.  Old  Count  Manrepas,  who 
m  at  the  head  of  the  I<>ench  ministry,  said, 
t  is  fortunate  for  the  king  that  Lafayette  did 
t  take  it  into  his  head  to  strip  Versailles  of  its 
viture  to  send  to  his  dear  America,  as  his 
^ty  would  have  been  unable  to  refuse  it.'' 
jdgood  tidings  of  French  aid  was  brought  to 
lerica  on  his  return  (April,  1780).  Supplies  for 
)  army  were  then  urgently  needed,  for  there 
m  almost  a  famine  in  the  American  camp. 

Prance,  Relations  with.  The  French  gov- 
iment  was  pleased  when  the  breach  between 
eat  Britain  and  her  colonies  began,  and  sought 
widen  it.  England  had  stripped  France  of 
r  possessions  in  America,  and  France  sought  to 
imeniber  the  British  empire,  and  cause  it  a 
9ater  loss,  by  the  achievement  of  the  inde- 
udence  of  the  colonies.  Arthur  Lee,  of  Vir- 
lia,  being  in  London  soon  after  the  breaking- 
t  of  hostilities,  made  such  i-epresentations  to 
I  French  ambassador  there  that  the  Connt  de 
rgennes,  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
rSySent  Caron  de  Beanmarchais,  a  well-known 
litical  intriguer  and  courtier  (see  Beaumar- 
fh),  to  concert  measures  with  Lee  for  sending 
the  Americans  arms  and  military  stores  to  the 
MNint  of  $200,000.  An  open  breach  with  the 
glish  was  not  then  desirable,  and  the  French 
Dister,  to  cover  up  the  transaction,  gave  it 
mercantile  feature,  by  having  Beaumacliais 
namit  the  su])plie8  under  the  fictitions  firm- 
me  of  Rodriqne  Hortalcs  &,  Co.  Before  the 
Ater  was  completed,  Silas  Deane,  sent  by  the 
mraittee  of  Secret  Correspondence  (which 
i),  arrived  in  Paris  (May,  1776),  in  the  dis- 
ise  of  a  private  merchant.  He  was  received 
idly  by  Vergennes,  and  introduced  to  Beau- 
xehais.  It  was  agreed  that  Hor tales  &  Co. 
mid  send  the  supplies  by  way  of  the  West  In- 
a^and  that  Congress  should  pay  for  them  in  to- 
Mso  and  other  American  products.  When  the 
aogement  was  completed,  Beaumarchais  de- , 
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spatched  vessels  from  time  to  time,  with  valua- 
ble cargoes,  including  two  hundred  cannons  and 
mortars,  and  a  supply  of  small-arms  from  the 
French  arsenals ;  also  four  thousand  tents,  and 
clothingforthirty  thousand  men.  Deane  was  sus- 
pected of  some  secret  connection  with  the  French 
government,  and  was  closely  watched  by  British 
agents ;  and  the  French  court  would  trust  none 
of  its  secrets  to  the  Congress,  for  its  most  pri- 
vate deliberations  (the  sessions  were  always  pri- 
vate) leaked  out,  and  became  known  to  the  Brit- 
ish ministry.  The  business  was  done  by  the  Se- 
cret Committee.  Soon  after  the  declaration  of 
independence,  a  plan  of  treaties  with  foreign 
nations  had  been  reported  by  a  committee  and 
accepted  by  Congress,  and  Franklin,  Deane,  and 
Jefferson  were  appointed  (Sept.  28,  1776)  com- 
missioners to  the  court  of  France.  Jefferson  de- 
clined the  appointment,  and  Arthur  Lee  was 
substituted.  They  were  directed  to  live  in  a 
style  '*  to  support  the  dignity  of  their  public 
character"  (see  Diplomacy  of  the  Revolution) ^  and 
provision  was  made  for  their  maintenance. 
Franklin  arrived  at  Paris,  and  was  joined  by 
Deane  and  Lee  in  December.  The  commission- 
ers were  courteously  received  by  Vergennes,  pri- 
vately, bnt  without  any  recognition  of  their  dip- 
lomatic character.  France  was  secretly  strength- 
ening her  navy,  and  preparing  for  the  inevitable 
war  which  her  aid  to  the  revolted  colonies  would 
produce.  The  commissioners  received  from  the 
French  government  a  quarterly  allowance  of 
$400,000,  to  be  repaid  by  the  Congress,  with 
which  they  purchased  arms  and  supplies  for 
troops,  and  fitted  out  armed  vessels — a  business 
chiefly  performed  by  Deane,  who  had  been  a 
merchant,  and  managed  the  transactions  with 
Beaumarchais.  Out  of  these  transactions  grew 
much  embarrassment,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
misrepresentations  of  Arthur  Lee,  which  led 
Congress  to  believe  that  the  supplies  forwarded 
by  Beaumarchais  were  gratnities  of  the  French 
monarch.  This  l>elief  prevailed  until  the  close 
of  1778,  when  Franklin,  on  inquiry  of  Vergennes 
about  the  matter,  was  informed  that  the  king 
had  furnished  nothing;  he  simply  permitted 
Beaumarchais  to  be  provided  with  articles  from 
the  arsenals  upon  condition  of  replacing  them. 
The  matt4;r  becoming  a  public  question,  the 
startled  Congress,  unwilling  to  compromise  the 
French  conrt,  declared  (January,  1779)  that  they 
"had  never  received  auy  si)ecies  of  military 
stores  as  a  present  from  the  court  of  France." 
Then  Beaumarchais  claimed  payment  from  the 
Congress  for  every  article  he  had  forwanled. 
This  claim  caused  a  lawsuit  that  lasted  about 
fifty  years.  It  was  settled  in  1835,  by  the  pay- 
ment by  the  United  States  government  to  the 
heirs  of  Beaumarchais  of  over  $200,(XX). 

Francia,  John  Wak?:fikld,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  a 
physician  and  biographer,  was  bom  in  New  York 
city,  Nov.  17, 1789 ;  died  there,  Feb.  8, 1861.  He 
graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1811.  He  be- 
gan business  life  as  a  printer,  but  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine,  in  1808,  under  Dr.  Hosack, 
and  was  his  partner  until  1820.  From  1810  un- 
til 1814  they  published  the  American  Medical  and 
Fhiloaophical  Regieter,    He  occupied  the  chair  of 
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Materia  Medica  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  and,  visiting  Europe,  was  a  pupil  of 
the  celebrated  Abemethy.  After  filling  various 
professorships  until  1826,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession  and  to  literary  pur- 
suits. Dr.  Francis  was  probably  the  author  of 
more  biographies  and  memoirs  than  any  Ameri- 
can of  his  time,  and  was  active,  as  one  of  the 
founders,  in  the  pnmiotion  of  the  objects  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  and  of  other  insti- 
tutions. He  was  the  tirst  president  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  was  a  member 
of  numerous  scientific  and  literary  societies. 

Fraiiking  Privilege,  The,  was  a  privilege  of 
sending  and  receiving  letters  post  free  given  to 
members  of  the  British  Pailiament  and  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  certain 
public  functionaries.  This  privilege  was  abused, 
and  it  was  abolished  in  Great  Britain  in  1840. 
It  was  abolished  iu  the  United  States  in  lti7[i. 
The  mails  were  thus  greatly  relieved  of  a  dead 
weight,  and  money  was  saved  to  the  government 
amounting  to  ut  least  $2,250,000  annually. 

Frankland.  In  1784,  North  Carolina  ceded 
her  western  lands  to  the  United  States.  The 
people  of  East  Tennessee,  piqued  at  being  tliUH 
disposed  of,  and  feeling  the  burdens  of  stale 
taxation,  alleging  that  no  provision  was  made 
for  their  defence  or  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice, assembled  in  convention  at  Jonesborongh, 
to  take  measures  for  organizing  a  new  and  inde- 
pendent state.  The  North  Carolina  Assembly, 
willing  to  compromise,  repealed  the  act  of  ces- 
sion the  same  year,  made  the  Tennessee  coun- 
ties a  sejmrate  military  district,  with  John  Se- 
vier brigadier-general,  and  also  a  sejiarnte  judi- 
cial district,  with  proper  otticers.  But  ambi- 
tious men  urged  the  people  forward,  and  at  a 
second  convention,  at  the  same  place  (Dec.  14, 
1784),  they  resolved  to  fomi  an  independent 
state,  under  the  name  of  Frankland.  A  pro- 
visional government  was  fornied ;  Sevier  was 
chosen  governor  (March,  1785);  the  nia<rhinery 
of  an  independent  state  was  put  in  motion,  and 
the  governor  of  North  Carolina  (Martin)  was  in- 
fonned  that  the  counties  of  Snllivan,  Wiishing- 
ton,  an«l  (Jreene  were  no  longer  a  i»art  of  the 
State  ofNorlli  Carolina.  Martin  issned  a  i)roc- 
laniati(»n,  exhorting  all  engaged  in  the  move- 
ment to  return  to  their  duty;  and  the  Assem- 
bly passed  an  act  of  oblivion  as  to  all  who  should 
submit.  But  the  provisional  ronstitntion  of 
Franklan<l,  based  upon  that  of  North  Carolina, 
wjis  adopted  (November,  1785)  as  a  permanent 
one,  and  the  new  state  entered  upon  an  inde- 
pendent eareer.  V(?ry  soon  rivalries  and  jeal- 
onsies  appeared.  Parties  arose,  and  divided  the 
jK'ople,  and  at  length  a  third  ]>arty,  favoring  a«l- 
liercnce  to  North  Carolina,  led  by  Colonel  Tip- 
ton, slKJwed  mueli  and  increasing  strength.  The 
new  state  sent  William  Cocke  as  a  delegate  to 
the  (^ingress,  but  he  was  not  received,  while  the 
North  Carolina  party  sent  a  delegate  t(>  the  Leg- 
islature of  that  state.  Party  spirit  ran  high. 
Frankland  had  two  set*  of  officers,  and  civil 
war  was  tlm»atened.  Collisions  became  fre- 
quent.    The  inhabitants  of  southwestern  Vir- 


ginia sympathized  with  the  revolationisU,  and 
were  inclined  to  secede  from  their  own  state. 
Finally  an  armed  collision  between  men  niMler 
Tipton  and  Sevier  took  place.    The  latter  were 
defeated,  and  finally  arrested,  and  taken  to  pris- 
on in  irons.     Frankland  had  receive^l  its  death- 
blow.    The  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  passed 
an  act  of  oblivion,  and  offered  pardon  for  all  of- 
fenders in  Frankland  in  1788,  and  the  trouble 
ceased.     Virginia,  alarmed  by  the  movement, 
hastened  to  pass  a  law  subjecting  to  the  penal- 
ties of  treason  any  person  who  shonid  attempt 
to  erect  a  new  st<ate  in  any  part  of  her  territory^ 
without  previous  permission  obtained  of  her 
Assembly. 

Franklin  and  Governor  Shirley.     At  the 

beginning  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  (1754) 
the  colonists,  as  well  as  the  royal  govemora^ 
saw  the  necessity  of  a  colonial  union  in  order 
to  present  a  solid  front  of  British  subjects  to 
the  French.  Dr.  Franklin  laboreil  earnestly  to 
this  end,  and  in  17&5  he  went  to  Boston  to  cod- 
fer  with  Governor  Shirley  on  the  subject.  At 
the  governor's  house  they  discussed  the  subject 
long  and  earnestly.  Shirley  was  favorable  to 
union,  but  he  desire<l  it  to  bo  effected  by  the 
fiat  of  the  British  government  and  by  the  spon- 
taneous act  of  the  colonists.  Franklin,  on  the 
contrary,  animated  by  a  love  of  popular  liberty, 
would  not  consent  to  that  method  of  forming  a 
colonial  union.  He  knew  the  true  source  of 
power  was  lodged  with  the  people,  and  that  a 
good  government  should  be  formed  by  the  peo- 
ple for  the  people;  and  he  left  Shirley  in 
disappointment.  Shirley  not  only  condemned 
the  idea  of  a  popular  colonial  government,  but 
assured  Franklin  that  he  should  immediately 
])ro])ose  a  plan  of  uniim  to  the  ministry*  and 
Parliament,  and  also  a  tux  on  the  colonies. 

Franklin  and  the  Cheaa-player.  Franklin, 
in  England  in  1774,  was  a  perfect  enigma  to  the 
British  ministry.  They  were  perjilexwl  with 
doubts  of  the  intentions  of  the  defiant  colo- 
nists. They  believed  Franklin  possessed  the 
coveted  secret,  and  tried  in  vain  to  draw  it 
from  him.  He  wjis  an  expert  chess-player,  and 
well  known  as  such.  Lord  Howe  (afterwards 
admiral  on  our  coast)  was  intimate  with  leml- 
ing  niinistei'S.  His  sister  -  in  -  law,  Mrs.  Howe, 
was  also  an  expert  chess-player  and  an  adroit 
diplomatist.  She  sent  Fi-anklin  an  invitation 
to  her  liouse  to  play  chess,  witli  the  ho|ie  that 
in  the  fn'.edom  of  social  conversation  she  might 
olitain  the  secret.  He  went;  was  charmed  with 
the  lady's  miud  and  manners ;  played  a  few 
games ;  and  accepted  an  invitiition  to  repeat 
the  visit  and  the  anniseuient.  On  his  second 
visit,  after  jdaying  a  short  time,  they  entereil 
into  conversation,  when  Mra.  Howe  put  ques- 
tions adroitly  to  the  sage,  calculated  to  elicit 
the  information  she  desired.  He  answered  with- 
out reserve  and  with  apparent  frankness.  He 
was  introduced  to  her  brother,  Lonl  Howe«  and 
talked  freely  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
great  dispute;  but,  having  early  perceived  tlie 
designs  of  the  diplomatists,  his  usual  cantion 
had  never  allowed  him  to  betray  a  single  secret 
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worth  preserving.  At  the  end  of  several  inter- 
▼iews,  enlivened  by  chess-playing,  his  question- 
ers were  no  wiser  than  at  the  beginning. 

I^ranklin,  Battle  op  (1864).  General  Thomas 
bad  sent  General  Scholield  southward  to  con- 
front Hood's  invasion  of  Tennessee  (which  see), 
And  he  took  post  south  of  Duck  River,  hoping 
to  light  the  invaders  there.  But  two  divisions 
under  A.  J.  Smith,  coming  from  Mis^uri,  hod 
Dot  arrive<i,  and  Scholield  fell  back,  first  to  Co- 
lumbia, and  theu  to  Franklin,  not  far  below 
Nashville,  General  Stanley  saving  his  train  from 
seizure  by  Forrest  after  a  sharp  light  Avith  the 
guerilla  chief.  At  Franklin,  Schofield  disposed 
his  troops  in  a  curved  line  south  and  west  of 
the  town,  his  flanks  resting  on  the  Harpeth 
River.  He  cost  up  a  line  of  light  intrench- 
ments  along  his  entire  front.  His  cavalry, 
with  Wood's  division,  were  posted  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river,  and  Fort  Granger,  on  a  bluff, 
commanded  the  gently  rolling  plain  over  which 
Ho(mI  must  advance  in  a  direct  attack.  Scho- 
field had  about  18,000  men.  At  four  o*clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  Nov.  30, 1864,  Hood  advanced  to 
the  attack  with  all  bis  forc«.  A  greater  part 
of  his  cavalry,  under  Forrest,  was  on  his  right, 
and  the  renniinder  were  on  his  left.  The  Con- 
federates fell  fiercely  upon  SchotieUrs  centre, 
composed  of  the  divisions  of  Kuger  and  Cox, 
about  10,000  strong.  Their  sudden  appearance 
was  almost  a  surprise.  Schofield  was  at  Fort 
Granger,  and  the  battle,  on  the  part  of  the  Na- 
tionals, was  conducted  by  General  Stanley.  By 
a  furious  charge  Hood  hurled  back  the  Union 
advance  in  utter  confusion  upon  the  main  line, 
when  that,  too,  began  to  crumble.  A  strong  po- 
sition on  a  hill  was  carried  by  the  Confederates, 
where  they  i^eized  eight  guns.  They  forced 
their  way  within  the  second  line  and  planted 
a  Confederate  flag  upon  the  intrenehments.  All 
now  seemed  lost  to  the  Nationals,  who,  as  their 
antagonists  were  prepaiiiig  to  follow  up  their 
victory,  seemed  about  to  break  and  fly,  when 
Stanley  rode  forwanl  and  ordered  Opdyke  to 
advance  with  his  brigade.  Swift  ly  they  cliarged 
the  Confederate  columns  and  drove  them  back. 
Conrad,  close  by,  gave  assistance.  The  works 
and  the  guns  were  recovered;  300  prisoners  and 
ten  battle-flags  were  cnptui-ed ;  and  the  Union 
line  was  restored,  and  not  again  broken,  though 
Hood  hurled  strong  bodies  of  men  against  it. 
The  struggle  continued  until  hmg  after  dark; 
it  was  almost  midnight  when  the  hist  shot  was 
fired.  The  advantage  lay  with  the  Nationals. 
The  result  was  dinastrous  to  Hood.  His  men 
were  dispirited,  and  he  lost  62.^>3  soldiers,  of 
whom  1750  were  killed  and  702  made  prisoners. 
Schofiehrs  loss  was  23*26,  of  whom  180  were 
killed  and  1104  missing.  The  Nationals  with- 
drew from  Franklin  a  little  after  midnight,  and 
fell  bock  to  Nashville. 

Franklin  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  February,  1766,  Dr.  Franklin  was  examined 
l»efore  the  House  of  Commons  relative  to  the 
Stamp  Act  (which  see).  At  that  examination 
he  fairly  illustrated  the  spirit  which  animated  [ 
the  colonies.     When  asked,  '*  Do  you  think  the  ! 


people  of  America  would  submit  to  the  stamp 
duty  if  it  was  moderated!"  he  answered,  "No, 
never,  unless  compelled  by  force  of  arms."  To 
the  question,  "  What  was  the  temper  of  Amer- 
ica towanls  Great  Britain  before  the  year  1763  V* 
he  replied,  "  The  best  in  the  world.  They  sub- 
mitted willingly  to  the  government  of  the  crown, 
and  paid,  in  their  couits,  obedience  to  the  acts 
of  Parliament.  Numerous  as  the  people  are  iu 
the  old  provinces,  they  cost  you  nothing,  in  forts, 
citadels,  garrisons,  or  armies,  to  keep  them  in 
subjection.  They  were  governed  by  this  conn- 
try  at  the  expense  only  of  a  little  pen,  ink,  and 
paper;  they  were  led  by  a  thread.  They  had 
not  only  a  respect  but  an  afi'ection  for  Great 
Britain — for  its  laws,  its  customs,  and  manners, 
and  even  a  fondness  for  its  fashions  that  great- 
ly increased  the  commerce.  Natives  of  Britain 
were  always  treated  with  peculiar  regard.  To 
be  an  '  Olcl  England  man '  was  of  itself  a  char- 
acter of  some  respect,  and  gave  a  kind  of  rank 
among  us."  It  was  asked, "  What  is  their  tem- 
per now  f"  and  Franklin  replied,  "Oh,  very  much 
altered."  He  declared  that  all  laws  of  Parlia- 
ment had  been  held  valid  by  the  Americans,  ex- 
cepting such  as  laid  internal  taxes;  and  that 
its  authority  was  never  disputed  in  levying  du- 
ties to  regulate  commerce.  When  asked, "  Can 
you  name  any  act  of  assembly  or  public  act  of 
your  goveniments  that  made  such  distinction  f" 
Franklin  replied, "  I  do  not  know  that  there  was 
any ;  I  think  there  never  was  occasion  to  make 
such  an  act  till  now  th4t  you  have  attempted  to 
tax  us ;  ihat  has  occaHioned  acts  of  assembly  de- 
claring the  distinction,  on  which,  I  think,  ever}' 
assembly  on  the  continent,  and  every  member 
of  every  assembly,  have  been  unanimous."  This 
examination  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  ta 
a  speedy  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

Franklin  before  the  Privy  ConnciL  The 
exposure  of  the  letters  of  Hutchinson  and  his 
political  friends  (see  HutchimotCi  Lettern)  created 
great  excitement  in  England.  Franklin,  to  pn>- 
tect  innocent  parties  from  being  suspected  of 
revealing  them,  frankly  took  npon  himself  the 
whole  responsibility  of  the  act  of  sending  them 
to  America.  A  petition  for  the  recall  of  Hutch- 
ins<m  followed.  It  was  sent  to  PYanklin  to  pro- 
sent  to  the  king.  His  request  to  do  so  was  not 
granted,  but  it  reached  the  monarch  through 
I^nl  Dartmouth.  The  king  laid  it  before  the 
Privy  Council.  There  was  then  hot  indigna- 
tion against  Franklin  in  court  circles.  He  was 
summoned  before  the  council  (Jan.  8,  1774)  to 
consider  the  petition.  He  appeart^d  with  coun- 
sel. A  crowd  was  present — not  less  than  thirty- 
five  peers.  Wedderburn,  the  Solicitor -general 
(of  whom  the  king  said,  at  his  death,  "  He  has 
not  left  a  greater  knave  behind  him  in  my  king- 
dom "),  abused  Franklin  most  shamefully  with 
unjust  and  coarse  invectives,  while  not  an  emo- 
tion was  manifested  in  the  face  of  the  abusi^d 
statesnmn.  The  ill-bred  h)rd8  of  that  day  sec- 
onded WedderburnV  abuse  by  derisive  laughter, 
instead  of  treating  Franklin  with  decency.  At 
the  end  of  the  solicitor's  ribald  speech  the  pe- 
tition was  dismissed  as  "groundless,  scandal- 
ous, and  vexatious."    *^  I  have  never  been  so 
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MDsible  of  tlie  poorer  of  a  good  coniicieiic«," 
Franklm  aaitl  to  Dr.  Priestley,  ivith  whom  he 
bnakfiuted  the  uext  mnming.  When  he  went 
liotDS  from  the  coaiicil  he  laid  aside  the  suit  of 
clothes  he  wore,  making  a  vow  that  he  would 
never  put  them  oii  agaia  antit  he  should  sign 
the  degradation  of  Euglatid  by  a  dismember- 
meut  of  the  British  Bnipire  and  the  indepen- 
deDC«  of  America.  He  ki>pt  his  word,  aud,  aa 
commissioDor  for  oegotiating  peace  almost  ten 
years  afterwards,  he  [lorfonnud  the  act  that  per- 
mitted him  to  woiu  the  gurmeuta  agaiu. 

FrankllD,  Brnjami^i,  LL.D.,  was  boru  in  Boa- 
ton,  Jan.  !7, 1706;  died  in  Fhiladelidiiii,  April  17, 
1790,  His  fatiier  was  from  England;  his  mother 
was  a  daiigbtur  of  Feler  Folger,  the  Quaker  poet 
of  Nautucket.     He  learned  the  art  of  priuting 


with  his  brother;  but  tlioy  disngrccing,  Benja- 
min left  Boston  when  scvoutenn  joanj  of  age, 
oongbt  employment  in  New  York,  bnl,  not  aiic- 
c«eding,  went  to  Philadelphia  and  there  found 
it.  He  soon  attraeteil  the  attentiim  of  Govern- 
or Keith  as  a  very  bright  lad,  who,  making  him 
a  promiHe  of  the  govcTiiment  printing,  induced 
yonng  Franklin,  at  the  age  of  cightecu,  to  go  to 
England  to  pnrchoae  printing  material.  He  was 
tleceived,  and  rcinaincd  there  eighteen  mouths, 
working  aa  a  jotimcyman  printer  in  London. 
He  rotunieil  to  Pliiladelpliia  late  Ju  1T26,  and  in 
1739  establishrd  himai'lf  iliero  as  a  printer.  He 
started  the  I'tmiiglraHia  (!a:etlf,  and  married 
Delxirah  Ri-nd,a  yimtig  woman  whose  hnsband 
bad  ahacfindud.  Ki>r  many  years  he  published 
nu  Almanac  nniter  tlie  assumed  name  of  Richard 
Saunders.  It  became  widely  known  aa  "Poor 
Bichard'a  Almanac,"  as  it  contained  many  wise 
and  uHeful  maxiinii,  mostly  from  the  ancients. 
Franklin  was  soon  marked  as  a  wisr,  prndent, 
nud  sagacions  man,  t'liN  of  well -directed  public 
spirit.  He  was  the  iliief  fininder  of  the  Phil.i- 
delpliia  Library  in  1TK1.  He  became  clerk  of 
the  Proviiirial  AsM^mbly  in  lT3(i,  and  postniustcr 
of  Pbiladi-lphia  the  next  year.  Ho  was  the 
foiuidiT  of  the  i;nivi?rslty  of  Pennsylvania 
(wbicb  see)  and  tbe  Philosophical  Society  of 
Philadelphia  in  1744.  and  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  l-roviueial  Assembly  in  1750.  In  1753 
FraokliD  waa  appointed  deputy  postJuaater  fur 
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tbe  English-American  colonies;  uid  in  17S4  be 
was  a,  delegate  to  the  Colonial  Congrow  of 
Albany  (which  see),  in  which  he  prepared  a 
plan  of  union  for  the  colonies,  which  was  the 
basis  of  the  Articles  of  Cou  federation  (wbieh 
s«e)  adopted  by  Congmaa  more  than  twenty 
years  afterwards.  Franklin  had  begnn  his  in- 
veatigations  and  experiments  in  electricity,  by 
which  he  demonstrated  its  identity  with  light- 
ning, BO  early  as  1746.  The  publication  of  his 
account  of  these  experiments  procured  fur  him 
membership  in  the  Rnyal  Society,  the  Copley 
gold  medal,  and  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Ox- 
ford and  Edinburgh  in  1762.  Harvard  and  Yale 
colleges  had  previously  couferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arta.  Franklin  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Assembly  and  ad- 
vocate of  the  rights  of  tbe  people  in  opposition 
to  the  claims  of  tbe  proprietaries;  and  in  1764 
be  was  sent  to  England  as  agent  of  the  popnlar 
legislature,  in  which  capacity  he  afterwardi 
acted  for  several  other  colonies.  His  represen- 
tation to  the  British  ministry,  in  1765-66,  of  the 
l«niper  of  the  Americans  on  the  subject  of  taxa- 
tion by  Parliament  did  much  in  effecting  tin 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  He  tried  to  avert  the 
calamity  of  a  rupture  between  Great  Britaia 
and  her  colonies;  but,  failing  in  this,  he  retnm- 
ed  to  America  in  1775,  after  which  he  was  con- 
stantly emjdoyed  at  home  and  abroad  in  the 
service  of  his  countrymen  struggling  for  pnlili- 
cal  independence.  In  Congress,  he  advocated, 
helped  to  prepare,  and  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence ;  and  in  the  fall  of  1776  be 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  France,  as  tbe  col- 
league of  Silas  Deane  and  Arthur  Lee.  To  him 
was  cbieSy  due  the  successful  negotiation  of 
the  treaty  ofatliauce  with  France  (which  see); 
and  he  continued  to  represent  his  country  in 
that  kingdom  until  17B5,  when  he  returned 
home.  While  Dr.  Franklin  was  in  France,  and 
residing  at  Passy  in  1777,  a  medallion  likeneea 
of  him  was  made  in  the  red  clay  of  that  tegioD. 


The  engraving  of  it  here  given  ia  about  half 
I  the  size  of  tlie  original.  He  took  an  im]>ortaDt 
{ part  in  the  negotiation  of  tbe  treatiM  of  peaeo. 
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O  I7B6  he  «BB  elected  governor  of  PenoBjIva- 
im,  and  served  one  term ;  and  be  waa  a  leadieg 
Mmber  ia  the  coiiventiou,  iu  1707,  that  framed 
he  National  Canititation.  His  laist  public  act 
raa  the  signlDg  of  a  memorial  to  CougresB  on 
he  euhject  of  slavery  by  the  Abolition  Society 
f  Penusylvania,  of  wbicli  he  was  the  founder 
od  prtwideiit.  Dr.  Fmiikliuperfoniied 
iDary  labors  of  iieefnluoBs  fur  his  fellovr-nien. 
a  addition  to  scieutiUc  and  literury  institii- 
kins,  he  was  the  fonnder  of  the  flret  fire-corn- 
4Uiy  in  Pliiladelphia  in  1738;  organized  a  vol- 
inteer  military  aasociatiou  fur  the  defence  of 
be  proviuca  iu  1744  ;  aud  vaa  colonel  of  a  regi- 
aent,  aud  built  ibrta  fur  the  defence  of  the 
nmtierB  in  1755.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the 
^anldiu  fireplace,  nhicb,  in  modified  funuB,  ia 
UU  iu  use.  He  woe  alao  the  itiveiilur  of  the 
Ightuing-rod.  Fraukliu  left  two  children— a 
cm  aud  a  daughter. 

nmokUn  sent  to  tbe  Fraiiata  Court.  Late 
n  the  antnniu  of  1776  Dr.  Fraukliu  was  sent  ae 
,  diplomatic  agent  to  Frauco  in  tlie  ship  Repri- 
•L  The  paaaage  occupied  thirty  days,  during 
tbich  that  veaael  had  been  chased  by  British 
toiaers  aud  bad  taken  two  British  brignutiues 
«  prizes.  He  lauded  at  Naules  on  Dec.7.  Eu- 
ope  was  Btirprised,  fur  no  uotice  ha<l  been  given 
€hia  comiug.  His  fame  naa  norld-nide.  Tbe 
onrts  were  filled  with  conjecturea.  The  storj 
fas  spread  in  England  that  he  nas  a  rugitive 
i»  safety.  Uurbe  said,  "  I  never  will  believe 
hat  be  ia  going  to  conclude  a  lung  life,  which 
MB  brigbt«ued  every  hour  it  baa  continued, 
rith  so  foul  and  diBboiiorable  a  flight."  On 
be  Continent  it  was  rightly  couclnded  tbat  be 
tM  on  an  important  mission.  To  the  French 
M>p1e  lie  apoke  frankly,  saying  that  twenty 
noceeaful  campaigns  cunld  not  aubdne  the 
Lmericaos',  that  their  decision  for  indepen- 
lence  was  irrevocable;  and  thut  they  would  t>e 
brever  independent  states.  On  tbe  morning 
4  Dec.  38  Franklin,  with  the  other  cominia- 
ioners  (8ila«  Deaue  aud  Arthlir  Lee),  waited 
ipou  Vergenuea,  the  French  Miuieter  for  For- 
ign  Afl'aira,  when  be  presented  the  plan  of  Cuii- 
{less  for  a  treaty.  (See  Treatji  tcUh  i^ance  pro- 
MWRJ.)  Vergenuea  apoke  of  Ibe  attachment  uf 
he  French  naliou  to  tbe  American  cause;  re- 
{neated  a  paper  from  Fraukliu  on  tbe  condi- 
loD  df  America;  aud  that, iu  future,  intercourse 
rith  tbe  SRgo  might  be  in  secret,  without  (be 
uterventioii  of  a  third  person.  Personal  friend- 
lllp  between  these  two  distinguished  men  be- 
lame  strong  and  abiding.  He  told  Franklin 
hat  as  Spain  aud  Frauce  were  in  perfect  ac- 
lord,  he  niigbt  communlcaie  freely  with  the 
Ipanish  miuisler,  the  Count  de  Aranda.  With 
lim  the  commissi  oners  held  secret  but  barren 
Dterviown,  for  Spain  was  iiidifferout.  Aranda 
Tould  only  promise  the  freetlom  of  Spanish 
(orta  to  American  veseele.  (See  /Vance,  BelO' 
(M(  uiith.) 

FnuiUlii  Stove,  Thr.  Tbe  manufaclnre  of 
ipparatus  for  beating  and  cooking  is  an  impor- 
aat  item  in  our  indnslrinl  operatiuua.  The 
teat  iron  fireplace  for  heating  rooms  was  in- 


vented by  Dr.  Benjamin  I^nklin  about  the  year 
1740,  and  is  known  as  the  "Franklin  Stove"  to 
tbia  day.  It  is  an  open  fireplace  constructed 
of  iron,  and  portable,  so  that  it  may  be  used  ia 
any  room  with  a  chimney.  It 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
better  warmiiigandfor  saving 
fuel.  He  refused  the  offer  of 
a  patent  for  it  by  the  governor 
of  Peutisylvania,  as  he  held 
that,  as  we  profit  by  the  inven- 
tions of  others,  so  we  should 
freely  give  what  we  may  for 
the  comfort  of  onr  feltow-men.  He  gave  his 
niodalB  to  Robert  Grace,  one  of  bis  early  friends 
in  London,  who  bad  an  iron-fonndery,  and  he 
mademucbaiouey  by  casting  these  stoves.  They 
were  iu  general  uae  iu  all  tbe  rural  diBtricta 
of  tlie  country  nutil  about  fifty  years  ago,  wheu 
anthracite  coal  began  to  take  the  place  of  wood 
as  fuel  and  requiivd  a  dilferent  kiud  of  stove. 

FrankUn,  William,  only  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  was  the  last  royal  governor  of  New 
Jei'sey.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  iu  1739, 
an  illegilimate  son  ;  died  in  England,  Nor.  17, 
1813.  It  ia  not  kuowu  who  hie  motber  was. 
About  a  year  after  biB  birth  Frankliu  was  mar- 
ried, t4>ok  this  child  into  his  own  house,  aud 
brought  bim  up  as  hie  sou.  He  held  a  captain's 
commisaion  in  the  French  War  { 1744-48).  From 
1754  to  1756  he  was  controller  of  tbe  Colonial 
PoBt-oiflce,  and  clerk  to  the  Provincial  Aaaem- 
bly.  He  went  t^  London  with  his  father  in 
1757,  aud  waa  admitted  to  the  bar  iu  175S.  In 
1762  be  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Province 
of  New  Jersey,  remaining  loyal  to  tbe  crown 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  aud  in  Janu- 
ary, 1776,  a  guard  was  put  over  bim  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Perth  Anihoy.  He  gave  his  parole 
thut  be  wuuld  not  leave  the  province.  In  June 
(1776)  be  called  a  meeting  of  the  Legislature  of 
New  Jersey,  for  wbicb  offence — deflauce  of  pub- 
lic opinion— he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Con- 
necticut, where  for  more  than  two  years  be  was 
strictly  guarded,  when,  iu  November,  1776,  he 
was  exchanged.  He  remaineil  in  New  York, 
and  was  active  as  Preaiditut  of  (he  Boanl  of  Aa- 
Bociated  Loyalists  (wbicb  see)  until  1782,  when 
be  Bailed  fur  England,  where  he  was  allowed  by 
tbe  government  $9000  and  a  pension  of  (4000  a 
yeor.  His  father  willed  him  lauds  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia and  forgave  him  all  his  debts,  nothing  more. 
Id  his  will,  Dr.  Franklin  observed  concerning 
this  son,  from  whom  he  was  estranged:  "The 
part  he  acted  against  me  in  the  late  war,  which 
ia  of  public  notoriety,  will  account  for  niy  leav- 
ing him  no  more  of  an  estato  he  endeavored  to 
deprive  me  of." 

IVankUn,  William  Bckl,  wna  bom  at  York, 
Penn.,  Feb.  27,  1823,  and  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1843.  In  tbe  engineer  service,  he  was 
actively  engaged  when  the  war  with  Mexico 
broke  out.  Ha  served  on  the  slatF  of  Oeneral 
Taylor  at  the  battle  of  Bucna  Vista  ("hicb  see), 
aud  woa  breveted  first  lieutenant  Serving  as 
professor  of  natural  aud  experimental  philoso- 
phy at  West  Point  for  four  years,  he  ocoupied 
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tbe  Mimechair,aDd  tbat  of  cWi1«ngiDeeriiig,  in 
the  New  York  City  Ftm  Academj  IQ  IB^^.  lu 
H&y,  1861,  he  wita  appointed  coluuel  of  a  now 
i«gimont,  and  in  July  vras  assigned  tlie  coni- 
luuud  of  a  brigade  io  HeintzolmaD's  divisiou. 


Congress  w 


He  was  in  the  bottest  of  tbe  figbt  at  Bnll's  Run  ; 
made  a,  brigadier  of  Toliiiiteers  iu  September, 
and  ajipotnted  to  tbe  comiuand  of  a  divisiou  uf 
tbe  Amiyof  tbe  Potomac.  Franklin  did  excel- 
lent service  iu  the  campaign  of  tbe  Virginia  Feu- 
insula,  and  oa  Jnly  4,  lti62,  was  promoted  to 
major-general.  He  served  nnder  HcClellim  iu 
Maryland,  and  nnder  Biiniside  at  Fredmcka- 
burg,  and  in  1863  was  assigned  to  the  Depart- 
meut  of  the  Gulf,  under  Bniiks.  In  Mnrrli,  1865, 
he  vas  breveted  unjor-geiieral  of  the  Uuit«d 
States  Army,  and  rvsigniiig  in  March,  1B6G,  en- 
gaged in  tlie  vocations  of  civil  life. 

n«iilEllu'a  Coniage  uid  Magmmlmity.  A 
DfEi-  l,aiH  in  1773  Dr.  l''ranklin  presented  to 
Lord  Dnrtui<nit1i,  to  lie  tuid  In-fore  the  king,  a 
petition  fmin  KlnssacbusotlH  for  the  removal  of 
Governor  Ilntrbinsou  and  Chief-JuHtice  Oliver 
from  otHce.  Tliey  were  charged  with  conspir- 
acy iigniiiNt  tlio  colony,  as  api'cni'ed  by  certain 
letters  which  had  been  pnbliNlied.  (Sec  Hiiteh- 
{nmn'r  Lrilers.)  A  rumor  fonnd  iitlcraiice  in 
tbe  liewH|>a{)CTH  that  tlip  letters  bail  been  din- 
tloncdtl]' obtaiiml  tbmngb  John  Tcmjile,  who 
had  l)ecu  prnnitlnl  to  examine  tbit  papers  of 
the  diH'eiuicd  Mr.  Wbately,  to  wlioni  the  letters 
were  ad<lniUN-d.  That  permission  had  Iweii 
given  liy  AVllllain  Whately,  brother  and  execn- 
tor  of  till-  deceased.  Wliately  never  ninde  a  sug- 
gestion that  Tenijile  lind  taken  the  letters  away, 
but  be  published  smb  an  eviisive  cnnt  that  it 
seemed  not  to  ri'lievir  Ti'niple  from  the  iiupltra- 
tion.  Tlie  iiitlcr  clinllenge.l  Wliiit«I.v  to  mortal 
t'oinbnt.  Tliey  fiiHght,  but  were  ntdmrt.  An- 
ullier  duel  was  likely  to  ensue,  when  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, to  jireveiit  bloodslied,  i)nbliely  said:  "1 
alone  am  the  jwrson  wbu  obtained  anil  trnns- 
inilli'd  to  ItiiHton  llw  letters  iu  qnestiim."  This 
frank  and  conriigeouN  avownl  drew  n|iou  liim 
tbe  wralli  of  the  ministry.  (See  fiaiiklin  and 
tkt  Priry  roiiNcii.) 

FrankUn'B  First  BClMdon  to  England.   Tiic 


Pennsylvania  Assembly,  yielding  to  tbe  aigeney 
of  public  affairs  iu  the  nddst  of  war,  voted  a 
levy  of  $500,000  without  insisting  npon  their 
claim  to  tax  t  he  proprietary  estate*.  Tbey  pro- 
tested that  they  did  it  through  compnlsion ;  and 
tboy  sent  Franbliu  to  England  (1753)  as  their 
agent  to  nrge  their  conipltunt  against  tba  pro- 
prietaries. 

FnnkUn'a  FiankiiMa.  Mr.  Strahan,  of  Lon- 
don, bad  been  a  sort  of  go-between  through 
whom  Dr.  Frnnklin  had  commnnicated  with 
Lord  Norlh.  On  July  5, 1776,  Franklin  wrote  to 
bini :  "Yon  are  a  member  of  Pari  lament,  and 
one  of  that  majority  which  bos  doomed  my 
country  to  destrnctiim.  Yon  have  begun  to 
bum  our  towns  and  mnrder  onr  people.  Look 
u|)on  your  hands;  they  are  Btained  with  the 
bioo<l  of  your  relations!  You  and  1  were  Inng 
friends ;  yon  are  now  my  enemy,  and  1  an 
yoniu— B.  F  Kan  run." 

[ints.  While  tbe  Contiaentsl 
session  in  the  fall  of  1774,  mach 
in  political  circles  in  England 
ig  the  result,  and  tbe  real  intention  of 
tbe  Americans.  Tbominislry, in  particular, were 
anxious  to  know.  (See  FrankUn  and  the  Chttt- 
plagfr.)  It  was  believal  that  Franklin  was  a  de- 
]HMitary  of  the  important  secret,  and  be  waaso* 
liciteil  by  persons  high  in  authority  t«  promul- 
gate tbe  extent  of  tbe  demands  of  his  conntry- 
nien.  So  urgent  were  these  requests,  that, 
without  waiting  to  receive  a  reconl  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress,  be  prepared  a  paper 
entitled  SikIi  /or  ConrtT»atio»  tipon  IMt  Sul^ 
o/TenHUkatmasprobablgproduixa  tumble  Taiea 
briieeen  Britain  and  the  Colonic,  in  seventeen  pmp- 
iwitioiiH.  The  substance  of  the  whole  was,  that 
the  colonies  sbonid  be  reinstated  in  tile  posi- 
tion wbicji  tbey  held  in  relation  to  the  imperial 
government  liefore  the  obnoxious  acts  then  com- 
plained of  became  laws,  by  a  repeal,  and  hy  a 
deetnictiou  of  tho  whole  liroiHl  of  enactments  in 
reference  to  Anierica  hutched  since  tbe  acces- 
sion of  George  ni.  In  a  word,  be  )>ro|Hised  that 
English  sniijocts  in  America  should  enjoy  all  the 
CHseiitinl  rights  and  privileges  claimed  as  tlie 
birthright  of  snbjecta  in  England.  Nothing 
camoofthe"Hint<i." 

Franklin's  Motion  for  Pnyeis.  In  the  con- 
vention that  flamed  tbe  National  Conslilntion 
very  slow  progri'ss  tntvanls  siiytbing  de5tdte 
was  made  for  some  titne.  There  were  such  di- 
versities of  opinion  that  it  seemeil,  after  being 
several  days  in  session,  the  convention  must, of 
necessity,  dissi>lve  without  accomplishing  any- 
thing. Sotne  jiroposed  a  final  a<lJonmmeut,  and 
ft  part  of  the  Nen-  York  delegation,  disgusted, 
withdrew  ,ind  went  home.  At  this  momenlons 
crisis  Dr.  Franklin  arose  and  said  to  tbe  Pmi- 
deitt :  "  How  lias  it  hap|iened,  sir,  that  while 
groping  BO  long  in  the  dork,  divided  in  onr 
o|iinion»,  and  now  ready  tfl  separate  withont 
ncconiplishing  tbe  great  <dijccts  of  onr  meeting, 
we  have  hitherto  not  once  thought  of  butnbly 
applying  to  tbe  Father  of  Ligbl«  to  illuminate 
our  understandings f  In  the  l>egiiiiiing  of  the 
contest  with  Great  Britain,  when  v«  were  aen- 
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lible  of  dnnger,  ire  bsil  daily  prayers  in  tliis 
room  fur  (livioe  pmlection.  Our  prayera,  sir, 
irere  heard,  and  BraoioiiBly  answered."  Aft«r  a 
bw  more  remarks,  he  luuved  that  "  henceforth, 
[inyers,  imploring  tlie  nssiiitaiice  of  Heaven  and 
its  iilessingB  on  our  del iberot ions,  be  held  in  this 
uariiibly  ever;  itioniing  hefiii'e  ive  prnceed  to 
bnaiiieM."  Tbe  conveutinn, excepting  three  or 
fiinr  members,  thdnght  prayers  ivere  nimeces- 
wry,  because  iu  tliis  case  tliey  would  be  mere- 
ly fominl.  Objections  ivera  also  made  because 
(here  were  no  funds  to  defray  tlie  ex|>ennes  of 
inch  clerical  services.  The  motiun  was  not 
tdopt«d. 

FnmkllD'a  Volimt«er  MmUa.  Franklin 
proposed  a  plan,  wiiicb  v/an  adopted,  to  raise  a 
iiilitary  force  to  protect  the  provincesi  ivbcii 
threatened  by  tlie  Indians  in  1747.  He  iraa  the 
wie  author  of  two  lotteries  that  raised  moro 
;haii  £6000  in  money  to  pciytbo  cost  of  iireotiug 
iMtterieson  the  river;  and  by  a  volunteer  system 
tie  oaiiseil  tbe  riiiHing  of  one  hiiiidrod  and  twen- 
ty companies  of  mililia,  of  which  PhiladelpUia 
!siBe<l  ten,  of  one  Iniudi'ed  men  each.  The  wom- 
m  were  so  zealuns  that  they  furnished  ten  pairs 
if  silk  colors,  wrought  with  various  mottoes, 
tfnny  of  the  Quakers  admitted  the  pi'opriety  of 
lelf-ileff  nee,  and  approve<l  Fraukliu'')  measures. 
rbis  was  the  Hi-st  military  organilatiou  ever 
Formed  in  PeiiDsylvania. 

Fraoer,  Simon,  a  British  brigadier- general, 
vasborn  in  Scotland  and  killed  in  tlie  first  battle 
HI  Bemis's  Heights  in  September,  1777.  He  had 
wved  with  ilistinctiiin  iu  Germany,  and  was 
tppointed  brigatliur  by  Oovernor  Ciivleton  Sept. 
I^  1776.  He  gaiiieil  a  vicl-ory  over  tlie  Anieri- 
iKns  at  HubbardCon  (which  KCe)  iu  July,  1777. 
Be  was  shot  by  one  uf  Morgan's  riflemen. 

nedeiiokatnug,  Rattlr  at.  Lee's  evacna- . 
tloii  of  Maryland  al't«r  the  battle  on  Antietam 
Creek  occurred  on  the  19tb  and  20th  ofScptem- ' 
b«r,  ie)62.  Lee  rested  a  few  days  on  the  Vir- 
ginia side  of  the  Potomac,  and  then  marched 
leisurely  up  the  Shenandonh  Valley,  McClullan 
Ud  not  pursue,  but,  after  twice  calling  fur  rein- 
forcements, he  ilecliired  his  intention  to  stand 
where  he  was,  nn  the  defunsive,  and  "  attack 
(he  eoemy  should  he  attempt  to  rucniss  into  Ma- 
tjlatid-"  Tliegovenimontand  the  loyal  people, 
impatient  of  duhiy,  demanded  an  immediate 
■dvanee.  On  Oct.  6  the  President  iustnicted 
UcClellan  to  "cross  the  PutoitlBc  and  give  bat- 
Oe  to  the  enemy,  or  drive  him  SoDth.  Yonr 
■miy  must  now  move,"  ho  said,  "while  the 
Toails  are  good."  Twenty-four  days  were  spent 
In  corrcspoudencs  Iwforo  the  order  was  obeyed, 
the  general  complaining  of  a  lock  of  men  and 
■applies  to  make  it  prudent  to  move  forward. 
At  length,  nlien  beautiful  October  had  nearly 
puseil  by  and  Lee's  army  was  thoroughly  rest> 
ed  and  reorganized,  and  communications  with 
Richmond  were  re-established,  the  Army  of  tbe 
Ptftomnc  began  to  cross  the  river  (Oct.  26), 
100,000  strong.  Tbe  Nattimnls  went  led  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Bine  Bidge,  but  failed  to 
strike  the  retreating  Confederates  over  the 
agautain  iu  flauk  or  to  get  ahead  of  them; 


and  Lee  pushed  Longstreet's  troops  over  the 
Bine  Ridge  to  Culpepiier  Conrt-honse,  betweeu 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  Richmond,  Kady 
to  dispute  the  advance  uf  the  Nationals.  Quick 
and  energetic  movements  were  Duw  necessary 
to  sever  mid  defeat,  iu  detail,  Lee's  army.  On 
Nov.  [>  McClellan  was  relieveil  of  command,  and 
General  Bnrnside  was  put  In  his  place.  A  sense 
of  responsibility  made  the  latter  commander  ei- 
ceedingly  cautions.  Before  be  moved  he  en- 
deavored to  get  bia  1^,000  men  well  in  baud. 
Ai[uia  Creek  was  made  his  base  of  supplies,  and 
be  moved  tbe  army  towards  Frederic ksburi; 
on  Nov.  10.  Sumner  led  the  movement  down 
the  left  bank  of  the  Kappaliannock  By  tbe 
SOth  a  greater  portion  of  linrnside's  forces  were 
opposite  Fredericksburg,  and  their  can  nous  com- 
manded the  town.  Sumner  demanded  tbe  surteli- 
derofthe  city  (Nov.  2L).  It  was  refused.  Tbe 
bvidgeg  had  been  destroyed.  A  greater  portion 
of  the  iiihabitants  now  fled,  and  the  town  was 
I  nocupied  by  Confederate  troops.  Lee's  army, 
j  60,000  strong,  was  n|>on  aud  near  the  Heights  of 
I  Fredericksburg  by  the  close  of  November,  and 
I  had  planted  strong  batteries  there.  Tbe  army 
I  lay  in  a  semicirale  amund  Fredericksburg,  each 
I  wing  resting  upon  the  Rap  pub  an  nock,  its  right 
'  at  Port  Royal  and  its  left  six  miles  above  the 
city.  Pontoons  fur  the  coustrcction  of  bridges 
across  the  Rappahannock  wei-e  not  received  by 
Biiniside  until  the  first  week  in  December. 
Then  60,IX)0  National  troops  under  Sumner  and 
Hooker  lay  in  front  of  Fredericksburg,  with  150 
cannons,  commanded  by  General  Hunt.  Tbe 
corps  of  Franklin,  about  40,000  strong,  was  en- 
campe<l  about  two  miles  below.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  Dec.  11  the  engineers  went  quietly  to 
work  to  construct  five  pontoon  bridges  for  the 
passage  of  the  National  army.  Sharpshooters 
assailed  tbe  engineers.  The  heavy  ordnance 
of  tbe  Nationals  on  Stafford  Heights  opened 
upon  tbe  town,  set  it  on  Are,  and  drove  out 
many  troops.  Tbe  sbarpsboolcrs  remained. 
They  were  dislodged  by  a  party  that  crossed 
the  river  in  boats,  tbe  bridges  were  rebuilt,  and 
by  the  evening  of  the  12th  a  greater  portion  of 
the  National  army  occnpieil  Fredericksburg,  and 
on  tbe  morning  of  tbe  l^th  maile  a  simnltane- 
ous  assault  all  along  the  line.  The  Confeder- 
ates, with  300  cannons,  were  well  posted  on  tbe 
heights  and  ready  fnr  action.  The  battle  was 
begun  by  a  part  of  Franklin's  corps  —  Meade's 
division  —  supported  by  Gibbon's,  with  Double- 
day's  in  reserve.  Meade  soon  silenced  a  Con- 
federate battery,  but  very  soon  a  terrible  storm 
of  shells  and  canister-shot,  at  near  range,  fell 
upon  him.  He  pressed  on,  and  three  of  the  as- 
sailing batteries  were  withdranu.  Jacksou'sad- 
vanced  line,  under  A.  P.  Hill,  was  driven  back 
aud  200  men  nnide  prisoners,  with  several  bat- 
tle-dags as  trophies.  Meade  still  pressed  on, 
when  a  fierce  assantt  by  Early  compelled  him  to 
fall  hnok.  Gibbon,  who  came  up,  was  repolsed, 
and  the  shattered  forces  fled  iu  confusion ;  but 
the  pursuers  were  checked  by  General  Birney's 
division  of  Stonemau's  corps.  The  Nationals 
could  nnt  advance,  for  Stuart's  cavalry,  on  r.,ee's 
right,  strongly  menaced  tbe  Uuiou  left.    Final- 
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)y,  RejDolds,  with  reinforcementa,  puelieil  back 
tbu  Confederate  rigtit  to  the  Miusapanaz,  wliore 
the  oouteut  coutiuued  uutil  dark.  Meanwhile, 
Coiicb'8  corps  hiul  occiipied  the  city,  with  Wil- 
cui'a  between  his  ami  Frmikliti's.  At  nooit 
Conch  attacked  the  CoiifL'dcrat«  front  nith 
great  vigor,  Kimbaira  brigade,  of  French's  di- 
visiuii,  led,  Hatiuuek'a  following.  Loiigstreet 
WHS  poHttd  on  Marye's  Hill,  jiint  back  of  tbe 
town.  Upon  bistJoo|>s  the  Nationals  fell  heavi- 
ly, while  mtHsiles  fiiitn  the  Confederuto  cannons 
made  gieat  lunes  through  their  ruiikx.  After  a 
brief  strnggle,  French  was  thrown  bock,  lib  al- 
tered and  broken,  nearly  one  half  of  bii  com- 
mand disabled.  Hancock  a^lvanced,  and  IiU  bri- 
(railes  fought  most  vigorously,  lu  tit'tuvu  min- 
utes, Hancock,  also,  was  driven  bock.  Of  5000 
veterans  whom  he  led  into  action,  2013  hiul 
fulleu,  and  yet  the  struggle  whb  maintained. 
Howard's  diviBion  camo  to  the  aid  of  French 
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in  1800,  because  of  tbe  inoreaae  ood  iufloanoeW 
n-ee  itegToee,  was  tnauifested  ia  the  legislatisu 
of  several  states  iomiediately  afterwards.  In- 
deed, such  fears  had  existed  earlier.  Id  179B 
North  Caroliuu  |>assed  aa  act  prohihiting  enian- 
ei|iatloD,  except  for  meritorious  servicen,  and  by 
allowance  of  the  county  courts.  South  Caro- 
lina had  passed  a  similar  act  in  IBOO;  also  an- 
other act  the  aame  year,  declaring  it  unlawful 
for  an;  nnmber  of  free  negroes,  niolattoeo,  ot 
mestizos  to  assemble  together,  even  though  ia 
the  presence  uf  white  persons,  "for  mental  in- 
structiou  or  religions  worship."  There  had  been 
two  alarms  of  insurrection  in  Virginia  (1799  and 
1801),  and  in  1805  the  freedom  of  emancipation, 
allowed  by  an  act  in  lTei2,  was  snbstsntially 
taken  away,  by  a  provision  that,  (henceforwonl, 
emancipated  slaves  remaining  in  tbe  state  one 
year  after  obtaining  their  f^edom  should  be  ap- 


rc bended  a 


.inil  Hancock ;  so  iilso  did  tbose  of  Stiirgi 
Getty.     FiiHilly,  Hooker 

three  divisions.  He  was  an  snlisliFd  of  the 
hoiH-lewnetM  of  nny  further  attacks  u|Hin  the 
etroii);  iMisitiou  of  the  Confe4leralj>s  that  he 
bcggMl  Bnmside  t-odrHist.  He  would  not  j-ield. 
Hooker  sent  4(KHI  men  in  the  tra.'k  of  Frencli, 
Hancock,  and  Howard,  to  ntlnok  with  buyotifts 
only.  Theite  were  linrlrd  hiirk  liv  t'rritic  vol- 
leys of  rifle-balls,  leavinc  ITIKI  i>f  tliejr  nuniber 
prostrate  ini  the  liel<l.  Night  hihmi  closed  the 
awful  conllict,  when  tbe  Army  of  the  Potomac 
lind  15,000  h-HN  of  t-ffertive  men  Iban  it  bod  the 
day  liffore.  ItnniNide,  liiteul  »n  aehievin;:  a  vic- 
tory, pmiKiseil  to  send  bis  old  corps  (tbe  NintbJ 
ngaiuHt  the  fatal  biirripr(aHt<iiic  wall)  on  Maryc'a 
llill.lmt  SumnerdisHUadcdhim,and,on  tbu  14th 
und  irilh,bislroi)pNWerewithdmwntollie  north 
aide  of  tlie  Kapiiuliau nock,  with  nil  bis  gnus,  tak- 
ing lip  his  (HintiHin  bridges.  Then  the  Confeder- 
ates riMiccnpiecl  Fnilerickshnrg. 

Tnv  Negroes.    The  alarm  expressed  In  do- 
batea  uu  the  act  prohibiliug  the  slave-trade, 


I  slavery  for  the  beiieOt 
of  the  poor  of  the  county.  Over> 
aeersof  tbe  poor.biudiug  imt  black 
ormntatto  orphans  as  appreutices, 
were  forbidden  to  require  their 
masters  to  teach  tbcm  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  ae  iu  the 
case  of  white  orphans;  and  free 
blacks  coming  into  tbe  state  were 
to  be  sent  back  to  tbe  places 
whence  tliey  came.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  Kentucky  in  1806  pnased 
a  law  that  free  negroes  coming 
into  that  stale  should  give  secD- 
Hty  to  depart  within  twenty  days, 
and  oo  failure  to  do  so  slioald  be 
sold  for  one  year,  the  same  proeees 
to  be  repeated,  if,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  they  should  be  found  iu 
the  state  twenty  days  afterwards. 
Tliis  law  remained  in  force  until 
the  breakiug-out  of  the  late  Civil 


Free  Poataga  for  es-Pbrw- 

iiF.STa.    Congress  bestowed  n{K)Q 

Washington,   on    his   retirement 

from  tbe  office  of  President  of  the  Republic,  the 

privilege  uf  receiving  his  letters  free  of  {lostage 

for  the  remainder  of  his  life.    This  privilege  baa 

extended  to  all  subsequent  preaideuta,  aud 


uWi  to  their 


,'idov 


Free  Sobool,  The  First,  in  Cuarlectox. 
Scleral  benevolent  persons  having,  by  their  last 
willa,  left  Bums  of  mouey  for  the  foundation  of 
a  free  school  for  the  n«e  of  the  inhabitoDts  of 
tbe  province  of  Sontb  Carolina,  the  Assembly 
jiaasMl  an  act  in  1712  for  erecting  a  free  school 
ill  Charleston  ;  for  which  puriKise  the  guveruor, 
with  fifteen  other  persons,  were  iuiwrporated  as 


Fr«o  Bohoola  in  Marvlaxr.  In  lfi94  »  law 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Uaryland,  as- 
svnililed  ut  Aiina;iolis,  tbe  new  capital,  for  m- 
tublishing  free  schools  In  that  province.  They 
appropriated  towards  their  enilownient  auodry 
imposts  on  negroes  and  spirits  Imported,  and  on 
skins,  furs,  beef  and  pork  exported. 

Fi««diiiea'a  Bwean.    Earl^  in  1805  Cob- 
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pen  eat&blished  »  Buretn  of  FreedmeD,  Refu- 
(ees,  «id  Abandoned  IiKiids,  atlaobed  to  the 
Wmx  Departnient ;  oud  early  iu  May  Geueral  O. 
l).  Howard  was  appoiut«dConiiniiuiioi>«rorhead 
rf  this  bureau.  He  appoiiiteil  eleven  astiii 
MmmiwioueiB,  all  army  oEBuira;  uamely- 
Ihe  District  of  Cuiutnliia,  Geueral  Jubii  Entou^ 
rr. ;  Virgiuia,  Coi.inei  O.  Brown ;  HorCb  Catoli- 
HB,  Colonel  E.  Whittleaey  i  South  Carolina  nnil 
3eor);ia,  Ganeral  K.  Suiton ;  Florida,  Culunel  T, 
W.  Oabome  ;  Ala1)Bma,  General  W.  Snayne; 
LouisiaDa,  flrst  the  Rev.T.  W.  Coiinay,  auil  then 
Seneral  A.  BainJ ;  Texas,  General  E,  M.  Gregory : 
HiaaisBippi,  Colonel  8.  Thomas ;  Kentucky  auil 
reoneaaee,  General  C.  B.  FiHke;  Miwouri  auii 
LrkausaB,  General  J.W.  Sprngue.  The  bnreau 
MM>k  under  ita  cbtirge  the  freeilmen,  the  refii- 
fte»,  and  the  abandoned  lauds  iu  the  South,  fuc 
llw  purpose  of  piiitecting  the  freedmen  and  the 
mfiigties  in  their  rights,  and  returning  the  lande 
to  their  proper  nn-iicrs.  In  this  work  right  aud 
(nstice  were  vindicated.  To  make  the  opera- 
dons  of  the  bni-caii  more  efficient  and  beuefi- 
tmr,  an  act  was  prused  (Feb.  19,  1B66)  for  en- 
jrgiug  its  powers.  Prentdeiit  Johusou  inter- 
Maed  bis  veto,  but  it  became  a  law,  and  per- 
brmed  ita  duties  well  so  long  as  tbey  were 
«qaired. 

TraaOota  of  a  City.  The  confeiring  of  ail 
iIm  privileges  of  a  citizen  upon  a  stranger,  or 
loe  not  entitled  to  auch  privilegea  hecanse  of 
wn-residence,  is  an  ancient  nay  of  conferring 
■onora  upon  one  fur  meritorious  services.  When 
ibe  emiueut  lawyer  of  Fenuaylvania,  Andi-ew 
Samilton,  who  ably  defended  the  liberty  of  the 
in«  in  ^e  cave  of  John  Peter  ZeuRer  (which 
»e),  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York 
nufeired  the  freedom  of  that  city  upon  him. 
rha  coTtificate  of  such  honor  is  nsually  encloned 
n  a  gold  box,  bearing  on  the  underside  of  the 


id  an  inscription  indicative  of  the  event.  I 
iy«  the  form  of  such  a  document  in  a  copy  of 
be  certificate  of  freedom  which  the  corporation 
t  tbe  city  of  New  York  gave  to  General  Jacob 
toowD,  after  the  battles  of  Chippewa  and  Lnu- 
7**  Lane,  in  the  summer  of  1814,  as  follows : 

m.  MBjor,  .nd  ibB  Aidfrnipn  at  ib«  city  ofNew  York,  «CDd 
MIlD|:  At  k  mMilDi  or  ibe  Comaioii  Council,  held  at  Ibe 
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Coramoa  Coaucll  clumber  iDibsCltjr  Hall  orttaacK 


L  And  placed  Id 


JiBnrofp 


ihii  ilic  Ihuks  c 
tbe  omcen  ud  men  UDder  bia  comnutDd.'  Know  ye  am 
JuDb  BroHD,  Enquire,  li  eiimllled  nod  allowed  ■  rreeman  ud 
a  cliluD  of  ibe  uid  city,  to  h»e,  lo  bold,  to  ane,  and  snjoy 
tba  rreedoin  or  tbe  clly,  logelber  Hltb  all  (be  bcneBti.  priv- 
ilegea, rranrhlses.  and  Imniunlllei  whalBoever  gramsd  or  be- 

niary.  Id  Ibo  f  ear  oTo'ur  Lord  o'ae  ihnusiDd  e\glu  buDdred  and 
Bfloen,  and  of  tba  Indopeadelice  sod  Bovereijiut)'  of  Iho  I'oited 
Slutea  the  thirty  Dlnlh.  m  Witt  Cuktdh." 

Fr««domof  Speoohaudof  thePresB.  The 
first  amendment  to  the  National  Constitution, 
ratified  in  December,  1791,  after  forbidding  Con- 
gress to  make  any  law  respecting  nn  eatablisb- 
meut  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  tbe  fi'ee  exer- 
cise thereof,  sajs,  "or  abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the 
people  to  peaceably  assemble,  and  to  petition 
the  governnient  for  a  redrees  of  grievances." 
This  aecnruB  the  invaluable  right  of  ntterauce 
of  opinions,  and  reserves  to  all  citizens  the  priv- 
ilege of  making  their  grievances  kuotvu  to  tbe 
Nationalgovernnient. 

Fr«edom  of  tb«  Preu  in  Uassaobnaetta. 
The  controversies  carried  on  through  pamphlets 
in  Uossuchiieetts  in  dtscuasions  of  the  snl'Jcctd 
uf  paper-money,  the  amall-pnx,  and  the  quarrels 
between  the  governor  (Shute)  and  the  repre- 
sentatives, had  exhibited  ao  mucli  freedom  that 
James  Franklin  waa  euconvaged  to  set  np  a 
new8|>aper  at  Boston,  called  the  A'civ  England 
Couiaat.  Tlie  first  number  was  dated  Aug.  6, 
1721.  It  was  designed  aa  a  medium  of  public 
discussion,  to  take  tbe  place  uf  pamphlets,  and 
tbe  first  newspaper  ill  America  that  aspire<l 
lis  cmitience.  lis  freedom  of  speech  moile 
tbe  authuritiea  uneasy ;  anil  one  of  its  articles, 
relation  to  the  fitting-out  of  n  vessel  to  cruise 
against  pirates,  was  construed  as  contempt  of 
the  General  Court,  fur  wJiich  Franklin  was  im- 
prisoned. His  brother  Benjamin,  then  a  yuntb 
if  sixteen,  publisheil  in  it  some  mild  essays  on 
religious  hypocrisy,  which  gave  greater  oflence. 
It  was  cliarged  that  tbe  paper  bad  a  "  tendency 
]o  mock  religion ;"  that  it  profanely  abused  thu 
Holy  Scriptures;  injuriously  reflected  upon  tbo 
ministers  of  tbe  Gospel  and  "  on  his  majesty's 
government,"  and  disturbed  the  peace  and  good 
onler  of  the  province.  James  Franklin  was  for- 
bidden to  publish  a  newspniwr,  pamphlet,  or 
anything  else  unless  it  should  be  apprnved  and 
licensed  )>y  the  colonial  secretary.  This  order 
evaded  by  tbe  Couraiit  being  published  in 
the  name  of  his  brother  Benjamin,  but  the  can- 
tinu  necessary  to  be  used  mode  contributors  shy. 
Tbey  graiiuuUy  ceased  to  write,  and  the  paper, 
losing  interest,  finally  iierished  for  lack  of  sup- 
port. Such  was  the  fate  of  thu  first  nominally 
tree  press  iu  America. 


FREEDOM  OF  PRESS  VINDICATED     533  FREE-TRADE  PROPOSED 

Freedom  of  the  Press  Vindicated.     (See  Inst  centniy.    Then  a  peraon  i«-ho  opeuly  op- 

Zenger's  Ttial.)  posed  the  accepted  tenets  of  orthodoxy  was  ot- 

Pree-Boil  Party,  TiiK,  was  founded  in  1848  tracized,  and  hence  it  is  that,  even  iu  this  day, 
npou  the  principle  of  the  non-extension  of  the  Franklin  and  Jefferson  are  sometimes  siwkeii 
slave  system  in  the  territories.  It  was  an  ont-  "^  "*  infidels  (that  is,  opposers  of  the  Christian 
growth  of  the  Liberty  Party  of  1846.  The  imuie-  religion)— a  charge  cruelly  uijust.  They  were 
diate  cause  of  its  organization  was  the  acquisi-  »»'"P'y  free-thinkers— men  who  indulged  iu  the 
tion  of  new  territory  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  exercise  of  reason  in  dealing  with  the  theology 
Mexico,  which  would,  if  not  prevented,  become  ®^  *^®  ^ay-  The  first  American  free-thinker 
slave  territorv.  In  a  bill  appropriating  money  for  ^^  Jeremiah  Dummer,  for  many  years  colonial 
the  negotiation  of  |)eace  with  Mexico,  submitted  ^S^^^  >"  England  of  Connecticut,  and  antlior  of 
to  Congress  in  184C,  David  Wihnot,  a  Democratic  *^®  Defence  of  the  New  England  Charten.  Frank- 
member  from  Pennsylvania,  ottered  an  amend-  ^»"  ^'^  o»®  «^  '"»  converts,  yet  never  carried 
meut,  'Trorided  that  there  shall  be  neither  slav-  ^"»  ^'»«^^»  so  far  as  to  deny,  as  Dummer  did,  the 
ery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  anv  territory  8"pcrnatural  origin  of  the  Christian  religion. 
on  the  continent  ofAmeriea  which  shail  hereafter  Frankhn  was  no  propagandist  of  his  peculiar 
be  acquired  bv  or  annexed  to  the  United  States  theological  views.  He  thought  religion  iieces- 
bv  virtue  of  tiiis  appropriation,  or  in  any  other  »»0'  f«»r  the  good  of  individuals  and  society,  os- 
m'anner,  except  for  crime,"  etc.  It  was  carried  teiwMy  adhered  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
in  the  Himse,  but  failed  in  the  Senate ;  and  in  the  "over  countenanced  attacks  upon  current  relig- 
iiext  session  it  was  defeated  in  both  branches.  »*»"»  »*^*^"«'  The  first  work  of  a  free  -  tliinker 
This  was  the  famous  mimot  Proviso  (which  see).  P»»>l'«lied  in  America  was  Ethan  Allen's  Oracit$ 
Resolutions  to  this  eff'ect  were  oft'eml  in  b(»th  the  ^/  J^chgwn,  From  passages  in  Ins  Notes  on  rtr- 
Democratic  and  Whig  conventions  in  1846,  but  ^»"»«»  published  iu  London,  1787,  it  is  evideot 
were  rejected.  A  consequence  of  such  rejecti(ui  ^hat  Jefferson  was  of  similar  mind  in  many 
was  a  considerable  secession  of  prominent  men,  things,  yet  his  views  of  the  necessity  and  good- 
and  manv  others,  from  both  i)arties,  espeeiallv  "*^  ^^  ^*'«  Christian  religion  were  similar  to 
in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Ohio.  In  New  tijose  of  Franklin.  Paine  was  of  a  different 
York  the  seceding  Democrats  were  called  "«arn-  «tamp,  and  ought  not  to  be  mentioned  id  a«n- 
burners,"  and  the  two  classes  of  seceders  com-  <:>ation  with  Franklin  and  Jefferson.  He  made 
bined  were  called  "  Free  -  soilers."  The  two  coarse  attacks  ninm  the  Christian  religion,  ami 
combined,  and  at  a  convention  held  at  Buffalo,  "othing  was  too  sacred  in  the  later  years  of  hi* 
Aug.  9,  1848,  thev  formed  the  Frce-wil  Party.  Hfe,  when  his  mind  became  imbrnted  by  intem- 
The  convention  w'as  composed  of  delegates  from  l>erance,  to  escai»e  the  wrath  of  his  iieo.  Hw 
all  the  free -labor  states,  and  from  Delaware,  indecent  attack  uiwn  Washington,  and  bis  scoff- 
Marvland,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Colum-  »"ff  essay  against  Christianity,  left  his  other- 
bia.*  Thev  nominated  Martin  Van  Hureii  for  wise  bright  name  under  a  cloud. 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  Cliaries  Free -trade  between  New  England  and 
Franeis  Adams  for  Vice-President.  The  ticket  Canada  Proposed.  DAulnay,inAca<lia,claimeil 
received  a  popular  auti-slaverv  vote  of  two  hun-  ^*»»*  the  (N»mpany  of  New  France  the  c«mntry 
dred  and  nin.tv-one  thousand,  but  did  not  re-  <'«**t.  of  INuKUiuid,  and  had  his  trading- houw 
ceive  a  sin^'le  electoral  vote.  The  Free-soil  Con-  **"  *^>*-  ^''^"t  side  of  the  Penobscot,  near  (present) 
vention  at  Pittsburgh  in  IHr/i  nominated  John  Castine.  (See  La  Tour.)  In  consequence  of 
P.  Hale  for  President,  and  (leorge  \V.  Judson  for  D'AulnayV  jealous  exclusion  of  the  English  col- 
Vice-Presi«leiit,  who  received  a  po]>nlar  vote  of  *""-^*»  ^'•<>">  the  French  territory,  a  messenger 
one  hiiiHlred  and  fiftv-seven  tlunisand.  The  ^^»«  »<'"*  ^^^^)  ^X  ♦^e  commissioners  of  the 
compviunise  measures  of  1H.^)(),  and  tht^  virtual  l^»»tcd  Colonies  to  the  Governor  of  Canada  at 
repeal  of  the  Miss«Kiri  Compnunise  (which  see),  Q"«'1h?c  to  propose  free-trade  lietween  that  pniv- 
in  the  act  for  the  creatiim  of  the  territiuies  of  »"<^^-  ""^^  New  England.  Two  Canadian  priests 
Kansas  an<I  Xi«braska  in  IKVl,  greatlv  increased  '♦rought  a  reply,  after  long  delay,  but  it  was 
the  strength  of  the  Free-soil  part  v,  aiwl  it  formed  <*vident  that  they  were  more  intent  on  obtaiu- 
the  iniclens  of  the  historical  Kepnblican  partv  "'^'  assistance  in  a  blmaly  war  with  the  Five 
in  IKVswhen  the  Free-8(Mler8,  as  a  distinct  par-  Nations,  in  which  Canrnla  was  then  engageil, 
ty  disappeared.  than  in  arrangements  for  prosecuting  the  arts 

of  p<*ace.     Thev  asked  permission  for  war  jiar- 

Pree-stone  State.    A  name  sometimes  given  ^j^,^  „f  converted  Indians  to  pass  through  the 

Connecticut  because  of  its  free-stone  quar-  territories  of  the  United  Colonies  on  their  way 


to 


way 


ries.  It  IS  alw»  called  the  "Land  of  Steady  .,^,.,i„j,t  the  Five  Nations.  Thew*  cnvovs  ai- 
Habits"  and  the  "  Nutmeg  State."  It  received  ^^..^,,.,1  to  the  New-Englanders  as **  feUow-Chris- 
the  lirst  of  the  latter  names  in  allusion  to  the  ^j.^,,^,'  ^nd  with  this  endearing  epithet,  and 
moral  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  sec-  t<mching  descriptions  of  the  distress  of  their 
ond  because  of  the  ingenuity  and  Hhrewdness  i„,,i,„j  ,.o„verts  and  the  danger  to  the  J«-snit 
of  the  jM'ople,  who  were  jocowOy  charged  with  ,„issions,  thev  tried  to  persuade  the  Puritans  to 
imiking  and  selling  nutmegs  nmde  of  wood  for  ^^gj^t  them  in  their  war  with  the  great  Indian 
genuine  ones.  j  confederacy.     Traile  was  hanlly  allnded  t<»  by 

Free-thinkers  in  America.  The  freedom  of  ■  them.  There  was  uo  symiiathy  between  Puri- 
thought  and  expression  <m  theidogical  subjects  tans  and  Jesuits,  and  the  envoys  were  dismisseil 
which  now  happily  prevails  did  not  exist  iu  the  ,  with  a  civil  refusal.    This  was  the  tirst  comma- 


FSEE-TBADE  IN  NEGBOEB 


FKfiMONT 


Free-tnda  In  VsgroM  (1750).      To  com- 
pletely enslave  the  Eiiglieh -American  colouies, 

tlie  Britiali  FarliameDt,  Jo  17&0,  gave  libBrtj  In 

trtule  in  negroes,  as  slaves,  tu  and  ftom  any  |uirt 

of  Africa  between  Sullee,  in  Sonth  Barbary,  anil 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  all  the  siilijectti  uf 

the  Ki[ig  of  England.     Thla  was  designed  to  fill 

ttie  colonies  with  slaves,  who  should  neither 

tronble  Great  Britain  with  fears  of  enconragiujr 

IHlllticat  independence  nor  compete  with  tbeir 

industry  nith  Britisb  worksbtips ;  neillier  would 

they  Ifave  their  employers  the  entire  secnrity 

tbat  might  enable  them  to  prepare  a  revolt. 
Frelingliiiyaen,  Fhkdkrick,  v-ta  liorn  in  Neir 

Jenry,  April  13,  IT.'U;  diud  April  I'S,  1804.     He 

Kradaaled  at  the  College  of  Now  Jersey  in  1770, 

and  became  an  eminent  lawyer.    Hewnsauiem-         ,  ,  ,  ,  ,     „      ■  ■  , 

ber  of  the  Ci.tinental  Congress  much  of  the    """^  "^^.^  «"""'  ^-"l  h«teii  to  Bandolph  and 

fi,nn  <i,.rin.,  ti,„  „„-  n-.!  »»,-,.,.,i  ..  »  „«,..=i..  I.,  ^u"  Pillow,  On  the  Tonnessee  aliore.  When 
news  of  the  battle  at  WiIsod's  Creek  and  the 
death  uf  hyan  reached  St.  Lonis,  the  Secession- 


enlistmeot  of  many  of  the  Home  Guards.  He 
strongly  furtiQed  St.  Louis,  and  prepared  to 
place  the  important  post  at  Cairo  in  a  position 
of  abBoliit«  Beciirity,  With  nearly  four  then- 
sand  troops  on  steamers,  he  proceeded  to  Cairo 
with  such  a  display  that  the  impression  was 
general  that  lie  liad  twelve  thousand.  Although 
large  bodies  of  Confederate  troops  in  Keutncky 
and  Missonri  were  gatbered  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  Cairo  and  Bird's  Point,  Fremont  was  not 
molested  in  this  mission,  and  Prentiss,  at  the 
former  place,  was  amply  strengthened.  Pillow 
and  Thom|)S4m  and  Hurdee,  who  had  advanced 
in  that  direction,  foil  bock  (see  Arms  of  Libera- 
(iott  in  ^iuouii),  nud  became  very  discreet.  Fr^ 
mout  returned  to  St.  Lonis  on  Aug.  4,  having 
accomplished  Lis  wishes  and  spread  alarm  among 
the  Confederates.  I'olk,  nt  Memphis,  ordered 
Pillow  to  evacuate  New  Madrid  with  his  n 


time  during  the  war,  and  served  as  a  captain 
the  army.  Afterwards  lie  tilled  variuns  stato 
and  coiinly  offices,  an<l  in  1790  was  apiKiinteil 
by  Wnshiiigtjiu  to  lead  an  expedition  against  tlic 
western  Indians,  with  Ihe  rank  of  major-general. 
In  lT93hewaschoiien  United  States  Senator,  ami 
aerved  three  years. 

FrBllnshujaoii,  Tiieodorr,  LL.D.,  was  bom 
at  Alitlstone,  N.  J.,  March  tM,  1787 ;  die<l  at  Ne< 


Jubilant.  (See  ITilwii'i  Cr»ek.) 
mont  immediately  proclaimed  martial  luw,  and 
appointed  a  provost-marshal.  Some  of  the  most 
active  Sucossionists  were  an'ested,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  newspapers  charged  with  disloyalty 
was  suspended.  But  the  condition  of  pnblic  af- 
fairs ill  Mimonri  was  becoming  more  and  more 


Bninswick,N.J..Aprill3,l(«2.  He  graflnale.l  „janiii„g.  The  provisional 
•t  the  College  of  Princeton,  in  1804,  and  was  0.1- 1  ^.^t  powerless.  Frt^mont  took  all  authority 
™.  ted  to  the  bar  in  1*W.  In  the  War  of  Wia^  ;,„„  j,/,  „„„  ,.^„,,s.  Secessionists  were  arrest 
15  he  commanded  a  company  of  volunleers,  and  '  ^.j  a,„|  imprisoned,  ond  -iisloyalry  of  every  kind 
III  1617  became  attorney-general  of  New  Jersey.  f,.,t  the  force  of  his  power.  He  proclaimed  that 
which  post  he  held  until  1^,  when  he  was  the  proi«rty.  real  and  personal,  of  all  j>ersona  in 
cluisen  a  Lnite.l  States  Senator.  In  1S38  be  Missonri  who  8h<mld  be  proven  to  have  taken 
«a«  cl'own  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  hew  ,^„  ^,1,.^  p^rt  with  tlie  enemies  of  the  govern- 
York,  and  ma<le  his  residence  in  tliat  cily ;  an.l    ,„^„t  ;„  the  field  should  be  c.i.flscated 


in  1*M  he  was  nominated  for  Vice-President  of  I  |,„biio  „«,,  a„d  their  slaves,  if  they  had  any, 
the  United  States,  with  Henry  Clay  for  Presi-  „|,„„m  thereafter  be  free  men.  As  be  act«d 
dent  Mr.Fr,aiiiRhnysen  left  the  University  of  ;  |,rou,ptly  in  accor<Iance  with  his  proclamation, 
New  York  in  laW  to  become  Presulent  of  Kiit-  t  consternation  began  to  prevail.     At  that 

gers  College  (which  see),  in  his  native  state,  ln„n,eut  ^j,  |,„nd  was  slaved.  Because  of  bis 
which  position  he  held  until  bis  death.  j  ^yo^ed  determination  to  confiscate  the  property 

Frdmcmt  in  Mlosotui  (IS(!1).     John  C.  Frd-    and  free  the  slaves  of  the  disloyalists,  a  storm 
~  hen  the  Civil  War  broke   of  indignation   sndilenly  arose   in   the   border 

injc)r-general  of    t' 
leaving  Euro]>e   ( 


ODt  He  was  cummissioned 
volunteers  (Mny  14,  18lil),  an 
on  receiving  noiice  of  his  a[ 
turned  home,  bringing  with  him  nrms  tin  his 
government.  He  arrived  in  Boston  on  June  37, 
and  Jnly  C  ho  was  appointed  to  the  iiommand 
of  the  Western  Depai'tnient  (whieii  see),  Just 
created.  He  arrived  at  St.  Lcmis  July  S6,  wliere 
he  made  bis  headq^narters.  He. found  disorder 
everywhere.  The  t«rm«  of  enlistment  of  Homo 
Guards,  or  three-months'  men,  were  expiring, 
and  they  were  unwilling  to  re-enlist.  lie  hail 
very  little  money  or  arms  at  his  ilispusul,  and 
was  unable  to  send  atil  to  General  Lyon,  in  the 
eonthwesteru  portion  of  the  state,  battling  with 
the  insurgents.  He  resolved  to  assnnie  grave  re- 
sponsibilities. He  applied  to  the  Unite<l  Slates 
Treasurer  at  St.  Louis  for  a  portion  of  $300,000 
in  his  hands,  bnC  was  refused,  lie  was  about 
to  seize  9100,000  of  it,  when  the  oRli;er  yielded ;  ' 
and  with  the  money  Fremont  secured  the  le-  [ 


dave-states,  which  alarmed  the  national  gov- 
■mmeut,  and  the  President,  wishing  to  placate 
lie  rebellions  spirit  of  those  states,  re<[ucsl«d 
Fremont  to  modify  his  proclamation  on  those 
]ioints.  He  declined  to  do  so,  when  the  Presi- 
dent, at  Fr^m<int's  request,  issued  an  order  for 
such  a  mndinoation.  Fremont  conld  not,  for  it 
would  imply  that  he  thought  the  measure  wrong, 
whfcli  he  did  not. 

FrAnont,  John  Chaht.rh,  was  bnrn  in  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  Jan. 21,  1813,  and  grndunted  at  Charles- 
ton Col1<-ge  ill  ISIO.  His  father  was  a  Fiench- 
ninn,  nud  his  mother  a  Virginian.  He  was  in- 
structor In  matlieniatlce  iu  the  United  States 
Navy  from  1833  to  laifi.  Engaged  iu  surveying 
the  Cherokee  country  in  tbc  winter  of  l(l37-3ri, 
he  liegaii  his  famous  explorations,  first  in  the 
rountry  between  the  Missouri  River  and  tlie 
lirltish  possessions.  Ho  hiul  been  appointed 
H'tcond  lieutenant  of  Topographical  Engineers 
ill  July.    Iu  1841  he  mHrricd  a  daughter  of  Sen- 


FREMONT  & 

ator  Thomas  IT.  Benton,  and  in  Hay,  1842,  he 
Wgan,  iiuder  the  niithurity  of  the  govertituent, 
the  exploration  uf  an  overland  route  to  the  Pa- 
oiflu  (X'eaii.  He  asceodol  the  highest  peak  of 
the  Wind  Siver  MouDtains,  whiuh  was  after- 
wanis  named  "Frtiuont's  Peak."  He  explored 
the  Ut«at  Salt  Lake  region  in  184^,  and  pet 


0        FBSMONTS  EMHARRASSUEKTS 

Ho  crossed  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  fnim  Great  Bait  Lake  into  California, 
with  hutween  eixtf  and  wveuty  nieu,  to  ohuip 
eupplies.  L-eaving  them  iu  the  Vallef  of  the 
fiau  Joaqiiiu,  he  went  to  Mouterey,  th«n  the 
capital  of  the  proviuce  of  Califiiruia,  to  obtmiv 
permission  from  the  Mexican  authorities  to  ct 


ti-utvd  to  the  PaciHo  uuuj'  the  mouth  of  the  Co-    tinae  hia  eiplorstiuus.     It  was  given,  bat  «■■ 


Ininhia  Kivcr.  In  ld4!i  lie  explored  the  Si 
Nevnda,  in  CiiliforDia,  aud  iu  1846  bevsnie  iu- 
v<ilv(<d  in  hoHtlUcius  with  the  Mexicans  ou  the 
Pauihc  coast.    He  asHisted  iu  the  conquest  of 


California,  waa  appointed  Its  military  governor, 
and,  ofler  its  admission  as  a  state,  became  one 
of  its  lirst  United  Slalvs  Senators.    He  had  coii- 

tiiiniMl  his  cxplornlionH  aftor  the  war.    For  his    _„ _^, 

Hcieiitille  rt'M'arclR'B,  Fri^moiit  wcHivcd,  In  irSH),  i  t.,ip,i,.^  („  j, 

a  fi'ihl  incdiil  from  the  King  uf  l>rns8la,  and  an- 1  - 

iithi-r  from  tlit-  Kuyal  Ueotfrapliical  Society  of 

Liindiiii.      He  hud  nireudy  reci-ived   from  his 

<:(uinlr,vnieii  Ihe  signilicant  title  uf '-The  Path- 

lindi-r."     At  IjIh  own  expriisu  Iio  made  a  Bftli 

fxplfiratiiin,  in  IWiS,  and  found  a  new  rente  to 

th<«  Pacitic.     In  IKM,  the  newly  fonned  l{o]>nb- 

lii-nri  |iartv  nominated  Iiini  for  the  Pn'oidrnty 

of  lilt!  Cnitisl  KraK'H,  and  ho  n^ceiviil  114  che- 

tonil  volm  ngahiHt  lT4);ivi>nfor  Itnrhanan.    Ku-, 

turning  tVom  Knriipo   in   May,  IHil,  on   being! 

ajipoiuli'd  miijor-tfeneriil  In  the  L'liilcil  Slates'    ___  _^_ 

Army,  In-  was  mwigued  to  t^mmaud  the  West- ;  »Hm"iii7that  office' hVmwi'frhe  declarell*tlu-'an- 
ern  n.-i.urtm.-nt:  hul.lhrongh  the  intngucs  of  I  „„s„tion  of  California  to  the  Unlt«i  States. 
pulilHians,  was  reuiove.l   from   the   Frtfrnont  n-fused  to  obey  General  Kt-umey,  his 


almost  immediately  withdrawn,  and  lie  was  per- 
emptorily onlered  tu  leave  the  country  witbeot 
delay.  He  refused,  wbeu  (jeiieral  de  Castio,  the 
Mexican  governor,  mustered  the  forces  of  the 
province  to  expel  him.  At  length  he  was  pei> 
mitted  to  go  ou  wii.b  his  explorations  witboni 
biuderauce.  On  May  9,  IMG,  he  received  de- 
spatches troai  bis  government,  directing  him  to 
wutch  the  movements  of  the  Mexicans  in  Cali- 
fornia, who  seemed  dis|>osed  ta  hand  the  prov- 
ince over  to  tho  BriliHh  government.  It  wh 
also  runiored  that  Geueral  de  Castro  intended  tu 
destroy  all  the  American  settlements  on  the  8sc- 
ramenCo  River.  Fi-^inont  hnrried  hack  to  Cali- 
foruia,uud  found  De  Castro  on  the  march  against 
the  settlements.  The  settlers  Hew  to  arms,  and 
joiued  Fr6mont'8  camp,  aud,  under  hia  leader^ 
ship,  these  settlements  were  not  oiily  saved,  bnt 
the  Mexican  authorities  were  driven  oiit  of  Cali- 
fornia. Frdmont  and  bis  followers  met  (leneralde 
CsHiro  and  his  forces,  Btrong  in  ininilM>ra,  when 
Fn5uiout  retired  about  thirty  niileo,  to  b  inonn- 
tain  position,  where  he  calleil  around  him  tin 
American  settlers  in  tliat  region.  With  then:  be 
cnptnred  a  Mexican  post  at  Sonoma  Pass  (June 
15,  l<M6j,  with  nine  cannons  and  two  hnudml 
aiul  fifty  mnnkets.  DeCa»tro  was  routed, and  on 
tho  5lh  of  July  the  Americana  in  California  d«^- 
elart^l  iheuiHelveti  Indrjiemioiit,  and  eh-cted  Fr#- 
of  the  province.  He  then  pro- 
the  American  naval  force*  at 
Monterey,  under  Comnioilorc Stockton,  who  hail 
lately  arrived,  with  authority  from  Wnshinglon 
to  Foni)ner  Ciilifuruin.  Fn^mont  ajipeareil  (here 
with  one  hundred  and  sixty  mounted  rillenieu. 
On  Ang.  IT  (1846),  Stockton  an<l  Fi'^iuuut  took 
jHiBHeHHiun  of  the  city  of  Los  AngFloH(city  of  tbe 
angels),  now  tlie  capital  of  Los  Angeloa  County, 
Cal. ;  and  at  that  ]>lace  General  Kearney,  n  liit 
had  just  taken  possession  of  New  Mexico,  Joined 
Stockton  and  Fn^mont,  Dec.  'J7, 1M6.  Ktuuiiey 
would  not  sanction  the  election  of  Fremont  as 
of  California,  and  on  Feb.  >^,  Ir<4T,  a»- 


i-ommand  In  tho  cuiiTxe  of  six  months,  while 
Micifwfnily  proKeenling  a  enmpuign  he  bad 
phniniil.  He  wiw  in  eommaml  of  unolbiT  de- 
|MirlMH-nt,  hut  resigned  in  li^,  declining  to 
M-rvn  under  an  oHieer  inferior  to  him  in  rank. 
Itudieal  Ki-pii1ili<-nn8  nominateil  him  for  the 
I'li-Hideney  in  1HG4,  after  wliicb  lie  took  leave 
uf  jMilitical  life;  but  he  Iwcame  active  in  pni- 
iiHiliug  the  construction  of  a  trauscimtinental 
railway. 

Frtfmont,  John  C,  in  CAijrnit.siA.    Captain 

yrfBMHit  was  svDt  by  his  government,  in  tile 

■hM|M^  1845,  to  explore  the  great  luwin  and 

^^P^^BMbm  ngioD  of  Oregon  aud  Culifuniia. 


lujierior  officer,  who  sent  liim  to  WuBbingtun 
miller  arroHt,  where  he  was  tried  Uy  a  court- 
martial,  which  sentenced  bim  to  be  di«mis(<eit 
from  the  service,  but  recommended  him  to  the 
clemency  of  the  President.  The  penalty  was 
remitti'il,  and  in  Ocliil>er,  11446,  IVniont  enlerMl 
upon  his  fourth  explontiun  among  the  far  west- 
ern  monutains.  He  whs  the  real  liberator  of 
California.  The  Ijegislatnre  of  that  state  elect- 
ed him  one  of  its  linit  United  States  Si'nntors. 

Fremont's  Embairaaamanta.  Fremont  was 
cenHURHl  f.>r  hi»  failure  to  reinforce  Colonel 
Mulligan  nt  I^'Siuglun,  The  public  knew  very 
littleof  hisemharrassmontsatthat  time.    Pre»- 
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N&andB  came  for  reiDforcemeDts  from  Gen-  refugees,  or  HiigQenots,  there  were  admitted  io 

Irant  at  Paducah.    At  varioas  poiuts  in  full  citizeuBbip  on  certain  conditions,  among 

apartment  were  heard  cries  for  help,  and  a  them  that  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 

iptory  order  came  from  General  Scott  for  King  William.    After  that,  the  people  of  those 

0  forward  five  thousand  troops  immediate-  two  nationalities  lived  in  peace  and  harmony. 
Washington  city,  notwithstanding  McClel-  French  and  Tndinn  War.  A  fonrth  interco- 
imbered  seventy-five  thousand  within  easy  lonial  war  between  the  English  and  French  col- 
if  the  capital.  Fremont's  force,  never  ex-  onies  in  America  was  begun  in  1754,  in  which 
Dg  fifty-six  thousand,  was  scattered  over  the  Indians,  as  usual,  bore  a  conspicuous  part, 
apartment.  Chafing  under  unjust  com-  The  English  population  (white)  in  the  colonies 
to,  he  proceeded  to  put  into  execution  his  was  then  a  little  more  than  one  million,  planted 
of  ridding  the  Mississippi  Valley  of  Con-  along  the  seaboard.  The  French  were  one  hon- 
ktes.  (See  Fr^monfa  Plan,)  More  than  dred  thousand  stTong,  and  occupied  the  regions 
iy  thousand  soldiers  were  set  in  motion  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Great 
.  27, 1861)  southward  (five  thonsand  of  them  Lakes,  and  a  line  of  trading-posts  in  the  Valley 
cy),  under  the  respective  commands  of  Gen-  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
Hunter,  Pope,  Sigel,  McKinstry,  and  As-  latter,  as  chiefiy  traders,  hod  gained  g^at  infln- 
accompanie<l  by  eighty-six  heavy  guns,  ence  over  many  of  the  Indian  tribes.    There  was 

»  were  moving  southward  early  in  Octo-  outward  peace,  but  inward  war,  between  the 

■nd  on  the  11th,  when  his  army  was  thirty  colonists,  and  it  needed  only  a  small  matter  to 

ftod  strong,  he  wrote  to  his  government :  kindle  a  flame  of  hostilities.     Aft«r  the  capture 

plan  is.  New  Orleans  straight;  I  would  of  Lou  i8bnrg(  1745),  the  French  had  taken  meas- 

^itate  the  war  forward,  and  end  it  soon  ures  to  extend  and  strengthen  their  dominion 

rionsly.^'     He  was  marching  with  confi-  in  America.    Their  power  became  aggressive, 

1  of  success,  and  his  troops  were  winning  and  early  in  1754  it  was  evident  that  they  in- 
▼ictories  here  and  there,  when,  through  tended  to  hold  military  possession  of  the  Ohio 

ifluence  of  men  jealous  of  him  and  his  im>-  and  the  region  around  its  head-waters.     The 

L  enemies,  Fremont's  career  was  suddenly  English  attempted  to  build  a  fort  at  the  forks 

»d.     False  accusers,  public  and  private,  of  the  Ohio.     The  French  seized  the  post,  and 

d  General  Scott  to  send  an  order  for  him  completed  the  fortification.  (See  Fort  Duquesne.) 

!&  over  his  command  to  General  Hunter,  Washington  led  provincial  troops  to  recapture 

lome  distance  in  the  rear.    Hunter  arrived  it,  but  was  unsuccessful.    The  colonists  appealed 

10  the  troops  were  about  to  attack  Price,  to  the  British  government,  and  received  prom- 

ok  the  command,  and  countermanded  Frd-  ises  of  its  aid  in  the  impending  war ;  and  in 

'b  orders  for  battle ;  and  nine  days  after-  1755  General  Edward  Braddock  was  sent  with 

I  General  H.  W.  Halleck  was  placed  in  com-  regular  troops  to  command  any  forces  that  might 

of  the  Department  of  Missouri.     The  dis-  be  raised  in  America  to  resist  the  French  and 

uted  and  disheartened  army  were  turned  their  Indian  allies.     Three  separate  expeditions 

and  marched  to  St.  Louis  in  sullen  sad-  were  planned — one  against  Fort  Duquesne,  an- 

Soon  afterwards  an  elegant  sword  was  other  against  forts  on  or  near  Lake  Ontario,  and 

ited  to  Fremont,  inscribed,  **  To  the  Path-  a  third  against  French  forts  on  Lake  Champlain. 

'y  by  the  Men  of  the  West.''  An  expedition  against  Acadia  was  also  under- 

e_     ^i     -ni           Tin        r^       *  i  t^  >r        x  takcu.     Thc  three  expeditions  failed  to  aocom- 

^*^".^l^   When  Genersl  Frtmout  y,^  ^^^.^  f„,i     ^^     j^  May,  1756,  Eng- 

diMge  of  th«  Weeten.  Department   which  {...^ declared  waragSurt  France, and  aeniLort 

K  ^^     ,"  f  »     ■  "'*'*"^*^,'!"*  ""}^  ^"^  Loudonna8chiefcommanderinth;colonie8,with 

bot  the  whole  M.88188IPPI  Valley,  of  armed  q^^^^,  Abercrombie  as  hia  lientenant.    Exp«>. 

lenta,  and  for  opening  the  navigation  of  jjy^,,^  ^.^.,„^  ^  ^^^  „j.  ^^^  ^^^    ,^„„^ 

Mt  nver,  then  ob8tmcte<l  by  Confederate  ^„j  f^^^^  .„  ^^^  execution.    The  akilled  aol- 

tie.  at  Memphw  and  elsewhere.     His  plan  ,, j^,  ^^^  j,         .,  ^^  Montcalm,  commanding  the 

mpUted  the  capture  or  dispersion  of  trm.p8  p^„^^  ^„^  'j^^j^^     captured  Oswego,  on  the 

•General  Plice  lu  Missouri,  and  tlie  seizure  ^„^i,^^  g,,„„  „f  La^^  Ontario.    Londiun  pro- 

«le  Rock,  Ark.     By  so  doing,  Fremont  ex-  „^„j  «„  „„..«.,_  *i.«  „«„„„;_„  „»  itr-t  *„  »i,« 

.  .    .       '  ,          ..r        ,n.,?           .    ^,  posed  to  coiinne  the  campaisn  of  1757  to  the 

i  to  turn  the  position  of  Pillow  and  others  J,       ,^  of  Lonisburg,  on  Cape  Breton.     (See 

•),  cut  offthe  supplies  from  the  southwest,  ^^^^j  »4;„ent,he  was  told  that  the  F^nch 

ooipel  them  to  retreat  at  which  time  a  flo-  ^^^  ^  ^           ^^^  ^i^      jj^  ,^,.^^^  ,    ^.j^. 

If  gunboats,  then  building  near  St.  Louis,  ^         ^„^  ^,»^^  ^^  ^^^  Y„^^      Meanwhile 

tde«end  the  Mississippi  and  a«,ist  in  mil-  ^ontoalm  had  stnsngthened  Fort  Ticonderoga, 

operations  against  the  hatteriea  at  Mem-  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  captured  and  destroyed 

In  the  event  of  this  movement  being  sue-  ^^^  j.     j,,^  ^^    ^H,j^^  ^          ^^  ^^^  ^^  J  „, 

J,  he  proposed  to  push  on  towards  the  ^ake  George  (August,  1757);  ami  so  ended  the 

rf  Mexico  with  his  army,  and  take  posses-  ^^^^^^^  «„^  t^e  leidership  of  the  inefficient 

I  Hew  urleans.  ^o^^  Loudoun.   William  Pitt  took  the  chief  con- 

Boh  andZlngUBh  Settlers  in  South  Car-  trol  of  public  affairs  in  England,  and  prepared 

.   There  were  warm  collisions  between  the  to  proeeonto  the  war  in  America  with  vigor, 

h  and  English  settlers  in  South  Carolina,  GeneralJames  Abercrombio  was  placed  in  chief 

f  on  political  grounds,  until  1696,  when  the  command  in  America  in  1758,  and  Admiral  Bo»> 
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cawen  wns  sent  with  a  fleet  to  co-operate.  Lon- 
ittbur^,  Fort  Ticoiideroga,  and  Furt  Duqnesue 
wore  to  be  attacked.  Loiiisburg  was  captured, 
but  Ahercrouibie,  who  led  the  troops  towards 
Lake  Chawphun,  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attack 
on  Ticoiideroga.  The  French  fort  Frontenac,  at 
the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  was  captured  ;  so,  also, 
was  Fort  Duquesne,  and  its  name  was  changed 
to  Fort  Pitt,  in  compliment  to  the  great  prime- 
minister.  These  successes  so  alarmed  the  In- 
dians that  they  agreed,  in  council,  not  to  fight 
the  English  any  more.  Pitt  ngw  resolved  to 
conquer  Canada.  General  Amherst  was  placed 
in  chief  command  in  America  in  the  spring  of 
1759,  and  a  land  and  naval  force  was  sent  over 
from  England.  Again  three  exi>editions  were 
put  in  motion — one  to  go  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
to  capture  Quebec;  another  to  drive  the  French 
from  Lake  Cham  plain,  and  force  them  back  to 
Canada ;  and  a  third  to  attack  Fort  Niagara,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  Kiver.  General  Wolfe 
comnmnded  the  expedition  against  Quel>ec,  Gen- 
eral Amherst  led  the  troops  against  the  French 
on  Lake  Champlain,  and  General  Prideaux  com- 
manded the  expedition  against  Fort  Niagara. 
Prideaux  wtis  killed  in  besieging  Fort  Niagara, 
but  it  was  captured  under  the  lead  of  Sir  Will- 
iam Johnson,  his  lieutenant,  in  July.  Amherst 
drove  the  French  from  Lake  Chauiplain  into 
Canada,  and  they  never  came  back;  and  he 
built  the  strong  fortress  on  Crown  Point,  whose 
picturesque  ruins  still  attract  the  attention  of 
the  tourist.  Wolfe  attacked  Quebec,  and  at  the 
moment  of  victory  he  was  killed.  Montcalm, 
the  commander  of  the  French,  also  perished  on 
the  field.  In  1760  the  French  tried  t4)  recapture 
Quebec,  but  were  unsuccessful.  Early  in  Sep- 
tember Amherst  went  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  captured  Montreal.  The  conquest  of  Can- 
ada was  now  completed,  and  the  French  and 
Indian  War  was  essentially  ended.  The  last  act 
in  it  was  a  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  in  Paris  in 
17G;{. 

French  and  Spanish  Fleets  in  English  Wa- 
ters. The  French  and  Spanish  armada,  coni- 
]K)sed  of  about  lifty  ships-of- war,  appeared  off 
the  EiigliHli  coast  in  August,  1779.  Tlie  English 
lieet  to  oppose  thcni  consisted  of  not  more,  than 
forty  ships  of  the  line,  connnanded  by  Sir  Charles 
Hanly.  The  combined  lleets  were  commanded 
by  French  and  Spanish  leudere  respectively,  and 
tlierefore  lacked  the  unity  necessary  for  perfect 
co-operation.  On  Aug.  16  they  appeared  of!" 
Plymouth,  bnt  did  not  attack  tlie  town.  Two 
days  later  a  gale  drove  the  armada  westward ; 
when  it  ceasiMl,  the  scattered  ships  were  rallied, 
and,  sailing  np  the  channel,  made  the  English 
lleet  retreat  before  them.  The  French  and  Span- 
ish officers  could  not  agree  u])on  a  line  of  action, 
and  there  was  delay.  Then  a  deadly  malady 
ravaged  the  French  ships  and  infected  the  Span- 
ianls,  and  the  French  n*.turned  to  port,  where 
they  remained.  The  Spanish  vessels  sailed  for 
Ca<liz,  cursing  their  allies.  Not  even  English 
merchant- vessels  on  return  voyages  had  been 
banned  by  this  immense  annament.  The  whole 
scheme  of  invading  England  was  a  failnre.  Hop- 
ing to  produce  a  revolt  iu  discontented  Ireland, 


both  Yergennes  and  Blanca  sent  agents  there; 
the  latter  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics.  Hi« 
emissary  was  a  priest,  who  was  promised  a  bish- 
opric if  he  should  succeed  iu  creating  a  revolt 
Yergennes  relied  more  ui»ou  the  Presby  terisos  in 
Ireland  than  upon  the  Roman  Catholics.  But 
neither  party  iu  Ireland  could  be  relied  npoo 
as  allies  of  France  and  Spain. 

French  Army,  Departure  of  (1783).  The 
heailquarters  of  the  American  army  were  at  Yer- 
planck's  Point  at  the  beginning  of  aotnnin,  1782, 
where  (about  teu  thousand  strong)  it  was  Joined 
by  the  French  army  on  its  return  from  Yirginia, 
in  September.  The  latter  encamped  on  the  left 
of  the  Americans,  at  Crompond,  aliout  teu  miles 
from  Yerplauck*s  Point.  They  had  received  or- 
ders to  proceed  to  Boston  and  there  eniUark  fur 
the  West  Indies.  They  left  their  encampment 
near  Peekskill  Oct.  22,  and  marched  by  way  uf 
Hartford  and  Providence.  Rochambean  thne 
left  the  army  in  charge  of  Baron  de  Yiomenil 
and  returned  to  Washington's  headquarters  ou 
his  way  to  Philadelphia.  The  French  troops 
reached  Boston  the  first  week  in  December.  Ou 
the  24th  they  sailed  from  Boston,  having  been  in 
I  the  United  States  two  and  a  half  years.  Ro- 
j  chainbeau  sailed  from*  AunaiHilis  for  France, 
Jan.  11,  1783. 

French  ConsnIs  Warned.  As  the  French 
consuls  and  vice-consuls  to  whom  the  French  Re- 
public, through  ^^  citizen  "  Genet,  committed  the 
functions  of  admiralty  courts,  were  disposed  to 
continue  the  exercise  of  their  admiralty  jurisdic- 
tion, after  the  positive  action  of  the  United  States 
government  against  them,  a  circular  letter  was 
issued  (Sept.  7)  threatening  to  revoke  the  exe- 
quatur, or  recognition  of  a  consul,  of  any  officer 
i  who  might  persist  in  such  usurpation.  The 
French  consul  at  Boston  defied  the  menace,  and, 
with  the  help  of  a  French  frigate  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor,  he  had  the  iuBolence  to  rescue  out  of  the 
hands  of  tjie  United  States  marshal  a  vessel 
brought  in  as  a  French  prize,  but  upon  which 
process  had  been  served  at  the  suit  of  the  Brit- 
ish owners,  who  claimed  that  she  had  been  ille- 
gally captured  within  the  waters  of  the  United 
States.  The  friends  of  the  French  cause  thwart- 
ed all  attempts  to  obtaiu  an  indictment  agaiust 
the  deposed  consul. 

French  Creek,  Affair  at  (1813).  The  troops 
collected  by  Wilkinson  on  Grenadier  I»land  (8ee 
Expedition  down  the  St.  Lawrence)  sntferiMl  much, 
for  storm  after  stonn  swept  over  hake  Ontario, 
and  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches.  A 
Canadian  winter  was  too  near  to  allow  delavs 
on  acconnt  of  the  weather,  and  on  Oct.  29  Gen- 
eral Brown,  with  his  division,  moved  forward  iu 
boats,  in  the  face  of  great  ]>eril,  in  a  temp<.*st. 
He  landed  at  French  Creek  (now  Clayton)  and 
took  post  in  a  woo<l.  The  marine  scouts  from 
Kingston  discoveri^d  Brown  on  the  afternoon  of 
Nov.  1,  and  two  brigs,  two  schooners,  and  eight 
gunboats,  tilled  with  infantry,  bore  down  u]»ou 
him,  at  sunset.  Brown  had  planted  a  battery* 
of  three  18-pounders  ou  a  high  wooded  blufl'ou 
the  western  shore  of  French  Creek,  at  its  mouth, 
and  with  it  the  assailants  were  driven  away. 
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let  was  Tesiimed  at  dawn  the  next 
with  the  same  rtisnlt.  Tlie  Britiih 
nion ;  the  Americans  only  two  killed 
wounded.  Menu  while,  troops  were 
owu  the  river  from  Orenatlier  Island, 
landed  ou  the  site  of  Claytou.  Wil- 
rived  there  od  Nov.  3,  and  on  the  moru- 
i  &th  the  nmiy,  iu  three  hundred  ba- 
.  other  boatu,  moved  dowD  the  river. 


F    (18II). 


IS  of  getting 
reere  nggra- 
}  make  any 


,  Cmiaera,  Dki' 

eilBsionB  were  yet  in  progress 

speal  (nrrest)  of  the  French  decrees, 

I  of  that  oaliou  on  the  North  Sea  and 

were  as  active  agiiinst  American  com- 
»»or.  Theycoptnred  every  American 
nd  in  thewi  wat«r»,  in  the  hope  of  of- 
ntnitom  or  a  cumpromixe.  The  con- 
•  few  French  untional  vessels  tiieu  at 
■  better.  Some  French  frigates,  bound 
on  tins,  rubbed  in  succea  ' 
iwrican  vessiila,  burning 
)g  the  third  only  OS  a  mei 
ir  prisoners.  These  ocli 
tbe  refiiBiil  of  Niipoleon 
tlon  for  the  robberies  under  the  Roni- 
«cn«  (which  iKe). 

.  Deoreea.  The  presence  of  Jay  in 
to  make  a  treaty  wirh  Great  Britain 
le  French  lo  a  sense  of  Ihe  importance 
iug  its  own  treaty  stipnlatiuns  with 
d  Slates,  which  h:ul  been  ntterlj  dis- 
riuce  the  war  nith  England  began. 

1795,  a  new  decree  was  isnncd.  giving 
Mid  effect  to  those  clauses  of  tlie  trea- 
meree  (1778)  with  the  Unitiil  States 
;  oontralmnd  and  the  carriage  of  cne- 
!■.  When  news  of  the  failure  of  tbe 
t  to  elect  Jefferxiin  Presiilent  reached 
«  Directory  issurd  a  decree  (Mai'ch  2, 
Nnting  to  d«liiiu  tbe  authority  graut- 
neh  cntisers  iiy  a  former  dfcrec.  It 
led  to  annihilate  American  comuierce 
HI  walem.     The  treaty  with  America 


was  declared  to  he  bo  moditled  aa  to  make  Amer- 
ican veMels  and  their  cargoes  liable  to  capture 
for  any  cause  recognized  as  lawful  ground  of 
capture  by  Jay's  treaty.  They  also  decreed  that 
any  Amei'icans  found  serving  on  board  hostile 
armed  vessels  should  be  treated  as  pirates,  even 
though  they  might  plead  imprisonment  au it  com< 
pnlsiou  OS  an  excuse ;  in  other  worils,  American 
ipressed  by  tile  British,  were  made  lia- 
ble U'  be  huugeil  by  the  French. 
On  Jan.  lit,  17M,  a  sweeping 
decree  against  American  com- 
merce was  pronnilgated  by  the 
French  Directory.  It  declared 
to  be  good  prizes  all  vessels  hav- 
ing merchandise  ou  board  the 
)>roiluction  of  England  or  her 
ccdonies,  whoever  the  owner  of 
tbe  merchantman  might  be ;  and 
forbade,  also,  the  entrance  into 
any  Freocli  port  of  auy  vessel 
which,  at  any  previous  part  of 
tier  voyage,  bad  touched  at  any 
Engliab  possession. 

French  Deprodatloiu.  On 
Feb.  27,  1797,  tbe  Secretary  of 
Slate  laid  before  Congress  a  full 
exhibit  of  the  wrongs  indicted 
by  the  Freucli  nit  American  com- 
merce. 8lcipwrtb,Americauciin- 
sul-gcueral  in  France,  had  pre- 
8ente<l  to  tbe  Directory  (which 
see)  one  hundred  ond  seventy 
claims,  many  of  them  for  provisions  furnished, 
examined,  and  allowed;  for  one  hundred  and 
three  vessels  embargoed  at  Bordeaux,  for  which 
promised  indemnity  had  never  been  paid;  and 
U>  these  wrongs  were  addeil  enormoua  depreda- 
tions then  going  on  in  the  West  Indies,  seizing 
and  confiscating  the  property  of  Americans 
without  restraint.  American  vessels  were  capt- 
ured and  their  ci'ews  treated  with  indignity  and 
cruelty.  Encouraged  by  the  accession  of  Spain 
to  their  alliance  and  the  victories  of  Bonaparte 
in  Italy,  the  French  Directory  grew  every  day 
more  insolent.  Tliey  were  countenanced  by  » 
great  party  in  the  United  States,  which  had 
failed  by  only  two  votes  to  give  a  Piesiileut  to 
the  American  Republic. 

Fronoh  Domain  In  America,  How  Divided. 
On  the  Ttb  of  October,  1763,  the  King  of  England 
{Ocorge  III.),  by  proclamation,  erected  out  of  the 
territory  acquired  from  the  French  by  the  Trea- 
ty of  Paris  three  provinces  on  the  continent — 
namely,  East  Florida,  West  Florida,  and  Que- 
l)ec ;  and  an  insular  province  styled  Qreuuda. 
East  Florida  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
St.  Mary's  River,  the  intervening  region  thence 
to  the  Allainaha  being  annexed  to  Georgia.  Tbe 
boundaries  of  West  Florida  were  the  Appslachi- 
cola,  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  the  MissiBsippi,  and 
lakes  Pontcbortroiu  and  Maurepas;  and  on  tbe 
north  by  a  line  due  east  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Yazoo  River,  so  as  to  include  tbe  French  settle- 
ments near  Natchez.  The  bonuilaries  of  the 
Province  of  Qitelwc  were  in  accordance  with  the 
claims  of  New  York  auil  MassachusettH,  being  a 
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line  from  the  son  thorn  end  of  Lake  Nepissing, 
striking  the  St.  Lawrence  at  45°  north  latitude 
and  following  that  parallel  across  the  foot  of 
Lake  Chaniplain  to  the  head- waters  of  the  Con- 
necticut Kiver,  and  thence  along  the  highlands 
which  form  tlie  water-shed  between  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  sea.  Grenada  was  composed  of 
the  islands  of  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  To- 
bago. 

French  EmisBary  in  America.  Ycrgennes, 
the  French  minister^  felt  very  auxions  to  know 
the  exact  state  of  public  opinion  in  America, 
and  in  1775  he  employed  De  Bouvoloir,  a  French 
gentleman  of  great  discretion,  who  had  been  in 
the  colonies.  He  was  despatched  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  king ;  and  this  was  the  beginning  of 
French  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  Ameri- 
cans during  the  old  war  for  independence.  De 
Bouvoloir  was  introduced  to  Franklin  and  oth- 
er members  of  Congress  at  the  close  of  1775. 
With  them  he  held  several  conferences,  by 
night.  The  membei-s  inquired  of  him  whether 
France  was  disposed  to  aid  the  Americans,  and 
at  what  price ;  and  whether  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  send  a  plenipotentiary  to  the  French 
court.  Bouvoloir  replied  that  France  was  well 
disposed  towards  the  Americans;  that  if  she 
should  give  them  her  aid,  it  would  be  on  just 
and  equitable  conditions.  "Make  your  pro- 
posals," he  Huid,  "and  I  will  present  them." 
He  thought  it  would  be  precipitate,  and  even 
hazanlous,  to  make  any  arrangements  just  then, 
"  for,''  be  said,  "  what  passes  in  France  is  known 
in  London."  Bouvoloir  reported  to  Vergennos 
that  the  Americans  were  united  in  loud  com- 
plaints against  the  injustice  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  almost  wholly  so  in  a  determined 
opposition  to  its  rule. 

FrenoJi  Fleet,  Arrival  of  (1778).  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  alli- 
ance with  France  (Feb.  6,  1778),  a  French  fleet 
was  8])eedily  fitted  out  at  Toulon.  It  consisted 
of  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates, 
conmianded  by  the  Count  D'Estaing.  This 
fleet  arrived  in  the  Delaware  on  July  8,  1778, 
bearing  foiir  tbonsiind  French  troo]>s.  With  it 
came  M.  Gerard,  the  first  Frein-h  minister  ac- 
crediteil  to  tiie  United  States.  Silas  D»*aneal8o 
returned  from  his  mission  in  France  in  the  same 
vessel  (the  Laiiguvdoc),  the  flag-ship.  Having 
sent  his  passengers  n]>  to  Philadelphia  in  a  frig- 
ate, D'Estaing  sailed  for  Sandy  Hook,  and  came 
to  anchor  oft*  the  harbor  of  New  York.  Lord 
Howe,  who  had  fortunately  for  himself  left  the 
Delaware  a  few  days  before  D'Estaing's  arrival, 
was  now  with  his  fleet  in  Karitan  Hay,  whither 
the  heavy  French  vessels  could  not  safely  fol- 
low. On  July  "22  he  sailed,  with  his  squadron, 
to  co-operate  with  General  Sullivan  <igainst  the 
British  in  Khode  Island. 

French  Fleet  Attempted  Interception  of. 
When  vessels  left  England  with  Braddoek's 
troops,  th<'  French,  ever  vigilant,  sent  a  fleet 
with  four  thousand  soldiers,  under  the  Baron 
Dieskau,  to  reinforce  their  anny  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Admiral  I^scawen  was  sent  with  an 
English  fleet  to  intercept  the  French  armament. 


They  came  together  sooth  of  NewfoDndlaiid. 
*' Are  we  at  peace  or  warf"  asked  the  French 
commander.  He  was  answered  by  the  thunder 
of  Boscawen's  cannons,  and  two  of  the  French 
vessels  were  captured ;  the  remainder  escaped, 
and  passed  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawreooe, 
through  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle.  Dieskau  was 
accompanied  by  Vaudreuil,  the  soccessor  of  Da- 
qnesno  as  governor  of  Canada.  The  French 
fleet  had  left  one  thousand  soldiers  at  Lonis- 
burg.  The  hostile  movements  of  the  English 
caused  the  French  ambassador  at  London  to  be 
recalled.  To  this  the  English  retorted  by  issu- 
ing letters  of  marque  and  reprisaL  These  and 
other  irritations  caused  a  declaration  of  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries  the  next  year. 

French  Fleet,  The,  and  Arnou).  At  the 
solicitation  of  Washington,  the  French  fleet  at 
Newport  sailed  for  the  Virginia  waters  to  as- 
sist in  capturing  Arnold,  then  maranding  iu  Vi^ 
ginia.  The  fleet  was  to  co-operate  with  Lafay- 
ette, whom  Washington  had  sent  to  Virginia 
for  the  same  pur])ose.  The  British  blockading 
squadron,  which  had  made  its  winter-qnarten 
in  Gardiner's  Bay,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Long 
Island,  pursued  the  French  vessels,  and  off  the 
capes  of  Virginia  a  sharp  naval  engagement 
occurred,  in  which  the  latter  were  beaten  and 
returned  to  Newport.  This  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  French  fleet  caused  Lafayette  to  halt 
in  his  march  at  Annapolis,  Md.  Two  of  the 
French  vessels,  taking  advantage  of  a  st^irm 
that  disabled  the  blockading  squadron,  entered 
Chesapeake  Bay  CFebrnary,  1781).  Thus  threat- 
ened by  land  and  water,  Arnold  withdrew  to 
Port-smouth,  so  far  up  the  Elizabeth  River  as  to 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  French  shi|w.  There 
he  was  reinforced  by  troops  under  General  Phil- 
lips, of  the  Convention  troops,  who  had  l»een  ex- 
changed for  General  Lincoln.  The  French  ships 
soon  returned  to  Newport,  aft-er  making  some 
prizes. 

French  Forcea,  Arrival  of  (1780).  On  the 
10th  of  July,  1780,  a  powerful  French  fle*»t,  com- 
manded by  the  Chevalier  de  Tenmy,  arrived  at 
Newport,  R.  I.  It  was  composed  of  seven  shi|M 
of  t  he  line,  besides  fi  igates  and  transi>ort8.  The 
latter  bore  a  French  army,  six  tbousiind  strong, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-general  the  Connt  de 
Roclninibeau.  This  was  the  first  division  in- 
tended for  the  American  service,  and  was  the 
first-fruit  of  Lafayette's  persistant  i>ersonal  ef- 
forts at  the  French  court.  With  wim^  fore- 
thought the  ofticial  relations  IwtwetMi  Wanhing- 
tou  and  Rocliambeau  had  Immmi  nettled  by  the 
French  government.  In  order  to  pn^vent  any 
difflcnlties  in  relatitm  to  command  lietween  tlie 
French  and  American  officers,  the  French  gov- 
ernment conmiiHHioned  Washington  a  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  empire.  This  allowe<1  him  to  take 
precedence  of  Roehambeau  and  made  liiln  com- 
mander of  the  allied  armies.  On  all  )>oints  of 
precedence  and  etiquette  the  French  offlceri 
were  to  give  place  to  the  American  officers. 
(.See  Xeicportj  French  Fleet  aud  Jrmy  at.) 

French  Forta  in  the  West.  The  French,  for 
the  security  of  the  interior  territory  of  Ameriea^ 
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bnilt  *  fort  tn  tbe  IllinoiB  conntiy,  in  latitude 
41°  30',  aa  »  check  Dpon  the  several  tribes 
of  the  SiuDX  vbo  vere  not  in  alliuuce  witb 
tbeni.  They  also  liuilt  a  fort  at  tbe  jniiction 
of  the  Illiuois  and  a  large  tributary,  aud  five 
other  furta  from  the  Juiictiiin  of  tlie  Missouri 
aud  MiaaiBBipiii  riven  to  Kaskaitkia.  The  fort 
at  the  latter  place  was  regarded  as  of  great  im- 
portauce,  because  it  wiu  "  the  para  and  outlet 
of  the  ooDvoys  of  Louiijiuiia  ami  of  the  tra(l<^re 
aiid  huntent  of  tbe  pnet  at  Detroit,  aud  that  of 
(lie  greater  part  of  tho  avage  nations."  An- 
other, on  the  hauks  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Tenueuce  River,  wag  coiisiilerei! 
"  the  key  of  the  colony  iif  Lonisiaiin,"  and  would 
obstruct  tbe  decigiis  of  Ilie  KngliHli  in  alienat- 
ing the  Indians  of  tliu  Ohio.  It  would  also, 
Vandreuil  tbonglit,  restrain  the  incursions  of 
tbe  Cberokeea  on  the  Wubash  and  Mississippi 
riven),  check  tlie  Chickasaws,  and  by  this  meaus 
•ecure  tbe  navigation  of  the  Miisissippi  and  a 
f^ceeomniDuicatioQ  between  Loiiisiauaaud  Can- 
ada. There  were  at  that  time  iibont  sixty  forts 
in  Canada,  most  of  wbicb  bail  around  tbcin  fine 
■elf-snp porting  settlenienis:  and  tho  establieb- 
ments,  posts,  and  settleiuuuts  Ju  Louiaiuua  at 
"         ■    e  {1756)  employed 


way  every  state  will  be  fonnd  separately  con- 
nected with  ns,  whatever  may  be  tbe  fortnne 
of  the  general  coDfederation."  Tbe  policy  of 
the  French,  as  well  as  tbe  Spaniards,  towarda 
tbe  United  States  was  purely  selfish  f^m  be- 
ginning to  end.  Tbe  two  Boarbon  monarahs 
hated  republicanism, and  feared  tbe  revolution 
as  menacing  thrones ;  and  tbe  chief  motive  in 
favoring  tbe  Ainericans,  especially  of  France, 
was  to  injure  England,  huuibie  ber  pride,  and 
weaken  her  power. 

French  MUla,  American  Army  in  Winter- 
qUAKTEl^B  AT.  Afler  the  battle  at  Chrysler's 
Field  (which  see)  tbe  American  army  went  into 
ivintei'-qnai-ters  at  French  Mills,  on  the  Salmon 
River.  Tbe  wat-ors  of  that  stream  were  freez- 
ing, for  it  was  lute  in  November  (1BI3).  Gen- 
eral Brown  procce<lcd  to  make  the  troops  as 
comforlable  as  possible.  Hnts  were  construct- 
ed, yet,  as  the  winter  came  on  very  severe,  tho 
sohliers  suffered  much ;  for  many  of  them  bad 
lost  their  blankets  and  extra  clothing  in  tbe 
disasters  near  Grenadier  Island,  at  tho  begin- 
ning of  tbeir  voyage  down  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  in  the  battle  ut  CliryHler's  Field.  Until 
the  bnta  wero  built,  even  the  sick  bad  no  shel- 
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nrencli  latarest  in  the 
Amatioan  Union.  When, 
ou  the  2»l  of  June,  1779,  tliu 
Iiegislatnre  of  Virginia 
nnaniniously  ratiSed  the 
tieaties  of  alliance  and  com- 
merce hetwoen  France  and 
tbe  United  Stales,  and  tb« 
governor  hail  infonned  the 
French  minister  at  Phila- 
delphia of  tbe  fact,  that 
flinctionary  at  once  noti tied 
hia  government.  Vcrgennt's, 
on  September  27,  instructed 
themlnisteratFhiladeipbia 
(Luxeme)  in  these  words : 
"During  the  war  it  is  es- 
•entia),  both  for  tbe  United 
States  and  for  ns,  that  tlioir 
onion  shonld  be  as  perfect 
as  possible.  When  they 
•halt  be  left  to  tbcmselvus, 
tbe  general  confederation 
vill  have  much  diUicnlly 
ftnd  will,  perhaps,  bo  repla( 
federations.  Should  this  re 
it  will  weaken  the  United  States,  which  have 
Dot  now,  and  never  trill  have,  real  and  re- 
spectable strength  except  by  tbeir  union.  But 
it  is  for  Ibeniselves  alone  to  make  these  re- 
flections. Wo  have  uo  right  lu  jireeent  tbem 
iiir  Iheir  consideralioti,  and  wo  have  no  interest 
whatever  to  see  America  play  tlie  part  of  a 
power.  Tbo  poBsibilily  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
general  confederation  (see  Dimnion  fArenfcnMl), 
ud  tbe  consequent  suppression  of  Congress, 
lends  ns  to  think  that  nothing  can  be  more  con- 
formable to  onr  political  interest  than  separate 
acta  by  which  each  sinto  shall  ratify  tbe  Irea- 
Hm  conclnded  with  France ;  because  in  tbU 
I.— 35 
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n  maintaining  it«elf, 
ed  by  separate  cou- 
,-idution  take  pit 


ter  but  tents.  Provisions  were  scarce,  and  the 
surrounding  country  was  a  wilderness.  They 
were  in  the  midat  of  the  cold  of  a  Canadian  win- 
ter, for  tbey  were  on  the  45t]i  degree  of  north 
latilnde.  In  their  distress  they  were  tenipted 
by  British  emissaries,  who  circulated  plncanU 
among  tbe  stildiers  containing  tbe  following 
wonUt  "NOTICK, — All  American  soldioi'S  who 
may  wish  to  quit  the  nunatnral  war  in  which 
they  are  at  present  engaged  will  receive  the  ar- 
rears due  them  by  the  American  government,  to 
tbe  extent  of  five  months'  pay,  on  their  arrival 
at  the  British  outposts.  No  man  shatl  be  re- 
qnireil  to  serve  against  his  own  country,"  It  is 
believed  that  not  a  single  soldier  of  American 
birth  was  enticeil  away  by  this  allurement.  In 
February,  1814,  tho  army  began  to  move  away 
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from  their  winter  encampment.  The  flotilla 
WSL8  destroyed  and  the  barracks  were  homed. 
Brown,  with  a  larger  portion  of  the  troops, 
marched  for  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  the  remain- 
der accompanied  Wilkinson,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  to  Plattsburg. 

French  Neutrals.  (  See  Acadiana,  and  Aca- 
diaj  English  Settlers  in.) 

French  Politios  in  America.  The  progress 
of  the  French  Revolution,  decisively  begun  at  the 
nieethig  of  the  States-General  (May  5, 1789)  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  organization  of  the 
American  Republic  under  the  new  Constitution. 
The  Americans  naturally  sympathized  with  the 
French  people  avowedly  struggling  to  obtain 
political  freedom ;  and  the  intlnence  of  that 
sympathy  was  speedily  seen  in  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  Republican  party  in  tlie  United 
States.  The  supposed  a<lvent  of  Liberty  in 
France  had  been  hailed  with  enthusiasm  in 
America,  but  common -sense  and  a  wise  pru- 
dence caused  many  thinking  Americans  to 
doubt  the  gcnuiueucss  of  French  democracy. 
This  tende<l  to  a  more  distinct  defining  of  par- 
ty lines  between  the  Federalists  and  Republi- 
cans. This  enthusiasm  was  shown  by  public 
festivals  in  honor  of  the  French  revolutionists. 
At  a  celebration  in  honor  of  the  temporary  con- 
quest of  the  Austrian  Netherland  by  Dnmouriez 
(1792),  held  in  Boston,  Jan.  24,  1793,  a  select 
]>arty  of  three  hundred  sat  down  to  a  feast  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  over  which  Samuel  Adams,  then 
Lieutenant-governor  of  Massachusetts,  presid- 
ed. Speeches,  toasts,  music  —  all  were  indica- 
tive of  sympathy  for  tlie  French  cause.  The 
children  of  the  Boston  schools  were  parade<l  in 
the  sti'cets,  and  to  each  one  was  given  a  cnke 
imprinted  with  the  words  "Liberty  and  E<|ual- 
ity."  Similar  celebrations  wei-e  held  in  other 
jilaccs;  and  the  public  feeling  in  favor  of  the 
French  was  iutensitied  by  the  arrival  of  M.  Ge- 
net as  representative  of  tlio  French  Republic. 
That  was  on  the  9th  of  April,  1793.  Ho  brought 
with  him  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  against 
England.  It  had  reache<l  New  York  live  days 
before.  More  fiercely  than  ever  the  two  parties 
were  arroyed  against  each  other;  and  now  the 
Federalists  were  first  called  the  *'  British  i)arty," 
and  the  Republicans  the  "French  party."  So 
long  as  the  French  Republic,  so  niiscnlled,  last- 
ed, the  politics  of  France  exerted  marked  influ- 
ence in  the  United  States.  (See  Genet  in  the 
United  States.) 

French  Privateers.  On  the  arrival  of  Cit- 
izen Genet  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  he  fitted  out 
l»rivateers  to  depredate  on  British  commerce, 
issued  commissions  for  their  commanders,  an<l 
conferred  authority  upon  French  consuls  each 
to  create  himself  into  an  admiralty  ctmrt  to  de- 
cide upon  the  disposition  of  prizes  brought  into 
port  by  French  cruisi»i*s.  Genet  had  commis- 
sioned two,  when  the  United  States  government 
interfered.  He  persisted,  in  defiance  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  very  soon  quite  a  number  were 
afloat  —  namely,  Sans  Culotte,  Citizen  Genet,  C'im- 
cinnatuSy  Vainqneur  de  la  Bastiley  V EmhuHeadey 
Anti- George,  Carmagnxole,  liolandj  and  Concord, 


VEmbusoadey  the  frigate  that  bronght  Genet  to 
America,  and  the  Genet,  were  both  fitted  oat  as 
privateers  at  Charleston.  The  others  went  ont 
of  the  ports  of  Savannah,  Boston,  and  Philadel- 
phia. These  captni^  more  than  fifty  English 
vessels,  quite  a  number  of  them  within  Ameri- 
can wat«r8.  After  Genet  had  ]>een  warned  that 
the  fitting-ont  of  privateers  in  American  ports 
was  a  violation  of  law,  lie  had  the  Little  Sarah 
(a  vessel  captured  by  one  of  the  privateers  and 
sent  to  Philadelphia)  made  into  a  letter- of- 
marque  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  government, 
and  called  the  vessel  The  Little  Democrat.  Crov- 
emor  Mifflin  prepared  to  seize  the  vessel  before 
it  should  leave  port,  when  Jefferson,  tender  tow- 
ards the  French  minister,  waited  on  Genet  in 
person  to  persuade  him  not  to  send  the  vessel 
to  sea.  Genet  stormed,  and  declared  his  crew 
would  resist.  He  Anally  promised  that  the  ves- 
sel should  only  drop  down  the  river  a  little 
way.  That  "little  way"  was  far  out  of  the 
rt^ach  of  militia  or  other  forces.  Very  soon  af- 
terwards, in  violation  of  his  solemn  assorance, 
Genet  onlered  The  Little  Democrat  tx)  go  to  ses, 
and  others  followed.  In  the  last  year  of  John 
Adams's  administration,  and  before  there  was  a 
flnal  settlement  of  difficulties  with  France,  quite 
a  large  numl)er  of  French  privateers  yet  at  sea 
fell  into  the  hands  of  American  cruisers.  These, 
with  others  previously  taken,  made  the  unmber 
captured  about  fifty.  There  were  also  recapt- 
ures of  numerous  merchant  vessels  which  had 
been  previously  taken  by  the  French. 

French  Refugees  in  America.  The  colony 
of  Huguenots  planted  in  America  by  Coligni 
(see  Huguenots  in  America)  disappearcil.  but  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (which  sec) 
in  1GH5  caused  another  and  larger  emigration  to 
America.  The  refugees  in  England  had  been 
kindly  assisted  there,  and  after  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary  Parliament  voted  $75,000  to 
be  distributed  "  among  persons  of  quality  and 
all  such  as,  through  age  or  iuflmiity,  were  un- 
able to  support  tlicmselves."  The  king  sent  a 
large  body  of  them  to  Virginia,  and  lands  were 
allotted  tliem  on  the  James  River;  others  pur- 
chased lands  of  the  proprietaries  of  Carolina, 
and  settled  on  the  Santee  Kiver;  while  others 
— merchants  and  artisans — settled  in  Charles- 
ton. These  Huguenots  were  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  the  colonies.  In  the  South  they  plant- 
ed vineyards  and  made  wine.  A  large  number 
of  them  settled  in  the  province  of  New  York, 
chiefly  in  Westchester  and  Ulster  counties,  and 
in  the  city  of  New  York.     (See  Leisler.) 

French  Settlements  in  the  "West  Cal- 
lieres,  who  succeeded  Fronteuac  as  governor  of 
Canada  in  1G99,  sent  messages  to  the  Five  Na- 
tions with  the  alti^native  of  {leace  or  an  exter- 
minating war,  against  which,  it  was  alleged, 
the  English  could  not  render  them  assistance. 
Their  jealousy  had  been  excited  against  the  lat- 
ter by  a  claim  of  Bellomont  to  build  forts  on 
their  territory,  and  they  were  induced  to  send  a 
deputation  to  a  grand  assembly  at  Montreal  of 
all  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French.  There  a 
treaty  of  friendship  was  concluded;  and  so  the 
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•Vench,  wbo  had  been  restrained  by  tbe  bostil-  der  were  made  prisoners  and  afterwards  tort-^ 

tj  of  the  Iroqnois  Confederacy,  secured  a  free  ared  at  the  stake. 

lassage  towards  the  Mississippi.    Almost  im-  French,  The,  First  Collision  of,  with  New- 

oediately  one  hnndred  settlers,  with  a  Jesuit  Englanders.     Nova  Scotia  (see  Joodia),  gran t- 

eader,  wei-e  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  strait  ©d  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  passed  into  the 

letween  lakes  Erie  and  St.  Clair.     They  built  bands  of  a  joint -stock  association  of  French 

k  fort,  and  called  the  spot  Detroit,  the  French  merchants,  called  "The  Hundred  Associates,  or 

lame  for  a  strait  or  sound.    It  soon  became  the  Company  of  New  France,"  at  the  head  of  which 

kvorite  settlement  of  western  Canada.     Vil-  ^as  Canlinal  Richelieu.     In  1629,  by  the  aid  of 

ages  of  French  settlers  soon  grew  up  around  a  fleet  under  Sir  David  Kertk,  who  captured  Que- 

he  Jesuit   missionary  stations  at  Kaskaskia  bee  (see  Canada,  Congtiesto/),  Sir  William  gained 

md  Cahokia,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mis-  temporary  possession  of  Nova  Scotia ;  but  it, 

liasippi,  between  the  months  of  the  Illinois  and  ^jtb  Canada  and  Cape  Breton,  was  restored  to 

)hio.     These  movements  occasioned  no  little  the  French  (1632)  by  treaty.     The  Hundred  As- 

tlarm  to  the  English  in  New  York  and  New  gociates  sent  a  governor  to  rule  Nova  Scotia,  or 

England.  Acadia,  whose  western  limits  were  undefined. 

French   Spoliatdons.      The  United   States  Meanwhile  entoi-prising  Plymouth  colonists  had 

nade  claims  upon  the  government  of  France  ol>tained  a  grant  on  the  Kennebec,  and  were 

h>m  time  to  time  for  depredations  committed  carrying  on  a  profitable  trade  with  the  Indians, 

ipon  American  commerce  under  the  rule  of  the  Thus  encouraged,  they  pushed  eastward  and  es- 

Directory  (which  see),  the  First  Consul,  and  the  tablished  a  trading-post  on  the  Penobscot,  and 

Empire.     Negotiations  to  this  end  had  been  »"other  still   farther  east,  at  Machias.     The 

ong  continued  by  various  ministers  from  the  French  regarded  this  movement  as  an  intru- 

Jnited  States,  but  nothing   satisfactory  had  »»io"»  a"d  sent  a  pinnace  to  the  Penobscot  trt 

Men  obtained  or  definitely  settled.    The  change  "  displant "  the  English  there.    The  people  of 

n  the  government  of  France  by  the  Revolution  Plymouth  sent  two  armed  vessels  to  recover 

>f  1830  was  a  favorable  time  for  Mr.  Rives,  the  ^^^  V^^^y  !>"*>  failed.     The  same  fate  overtook 

kmerican  ministerto  France,  to  again  propose  ^^^  o"®  »*  Machias  the  next  year  (1633).     The 

i  settlement.    The  French  had  set  up  a  counter-  French  gave  bills  on  France  for  the  goods,  but 

»Iaira  of  the  non- fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  *lrove  away  the  settlers.     The  New-Englanders 

1778 ;    but  the  Amencan  government  argued  ^©^e  notified  by  the  French  commander  that 

iiat  subsequent   events   had    exonerated   the  *^®y  would  not  be  allowed  to  trade  eastwanl 

United  States  from   all  demands  under  that  o^  Pemaquid  Point,  a  promontory  about  half- 

leaty.     Mr.  Rives  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  ^'^y  l^etween  the  Kennebec  and  the  Penobscot. 

TOaty  by  which  the  long-pending  controversy  (See  Pcnio^iiW.)    Too  feeble  to  resist,  the  Plym- 

iras  closed.      By  it  the   French   government  ^^^^  people  withdrew. 

igreed  to  pay  to  the  United  States,  in  complete  French    Treaties    Declared    Void.      The 

latisfaction  of  all  claims  of  Americau  citizens  French  republic  having  repeatedly  violated  the 

Tor  spoliations,  nearly  $5,000,000,  in  six  annual  treaties  between  France  and  the  United  States 

nstalments,  ^300,000   to   be   allowed   by   the  made  in  1778,  the  Congress,  by  act  passed  July 

Imerican   government  to  France  for  French  6, 1798^  declared  those  treaties  void, 

sitizens  for  ancient  supplies  (see  Beaumarchaia),  French  Veaaels  Captured  (1747).     A  fleet 

icconnts,  or  other  claims.     The  United  States  of  thirty-eight  sail  was  sent  from  France,  under 

Senate  ratified  the  treaty,  but  the  French  Cham-  m.  de  la  Jonquiere,  a  part  of  which  was  appoint- 

jer  of  Deputies  refused  to  make  the  appropria-  ed  to  convov  six  East  India  ships,  and  the  rest, 

ion  to  carry  it  out,  and  an  unpleasant  dispute  ^ith  transports  and  merchantmen  full  of  stores, 

irose  between  tbe  two  governments.    The  mat-  goods,  and  merchandise,  were  destined  for  Can- 

jer  was  finally  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  ada  and  Nova  Scotia.    English  fleets,  under  Ad- 

n  1836.  mirals  Anson  and  Warren,  that  sailed  in  pursuit 

French,  The,  and  the  Chickasaws.    For  a  ^f  the  French  vessels,  fell  in  with  them  on  May 

ong  time  the  Chickasaws,  who  were  friendly  3,  and,  after  a  sharp  battle,  captured  six  of  the 

irlth  the  English,  and  obstinately  opposed  the  French  men-of-war,  all  their  merchant  vessels, 

jfogress  of  the  French  up  the  Mississippi  River,  ^^^^  ^^^  nearly  five  thousand  prisoners.    About 

iresented  the  only  obstacle  to  a  regular  com-  ^^ven  hnndred  of  the  French  and  five  hundred 

nunication  between  Louisiana  and  Canada.    In  «f  ^^^  English  were  killed  and  wounded.     The 

1736  an  expedition,  consisting  of  two  hundred  treasure  taken  by  these  admirals  was  afterwards 

Prenchmen  and  four  hundred  Indians,  was  sent  conveyed  in  twenty  wagons  to  the  Bank  of  Engg 

from  Canada  to  meet  a  party  from  New  Orleans  l*"^-      The  estimated  loss  of  the  French  was 

Tor  the  purpose  of  extirpating  the  Chickasaws.  <^ver  $7,000,000. 

rheparty  from  below  not  coming  up  in  time,  and  French  West  Indies,  British  make  War 

;he  party  from  Canada,  looking  with  contempt  upon  the.    Canada  conquered,  the  British  turn- 

ipon  the  Chickasaws,  began  the  war  on  their  ed  their  arms  against  the  French  West  India  isl- 

>wn  account  by  attacking  the  Chickasaw  towns,  ands,  in  which  the  colonies  participated.  Guade- 

rhree  hundred  warriors  instantly  gathered,  gave  loupe  had  already  been  taken.    General  Monck- 

Nittle  to  their  assailants,  and  completely  defeat-  ton,  after  submitting  his  commission  as  govern- 

mI  them.     Full  forty  Frenchmen  and  eight  of  or  to  the  Council  of  New  York,  sailed  from  that 

dieir  Indian  allies  were  killed,  and  the  remain-  port  (January,  1762)  with  two  line -of- battle 
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HliiiiH,  ouo  Iiuiiilrod  traoHports,  and  tnelve  hnn- 
ilreA  Kgnhin  »iid  euldiiial  trouiw.  Kliijiir  Gates 
(aflDrwttnb  ailjiitaijt-r;aiicral  nf  tlio  CoTitiriviiinl 
unay)  went  with  Moncktuii  an  nido-du-cniiip, 
niid  carried  tti  Kiiglaiid  tba  nova  uf  tlie  cn|it- 
iircofStartiiiiiiiie.  Riebard  Moiitfionifrj'  (nrivr- 
wanUagenHniliutlieCunti»«:italarm)')liuldtli« 
niuk of cai>tuiii  iti  tlimoxiHslitiou.  Tlio Coluuial 
tnioiia  were  led  Ity  Gt^nural  Phiii«aB  L,viiiiiii. 
(Suo  Lalv  Geergr,  JUitllc  of.}  Grenada,  St.  Lncia, 
aiitl  St-.  ViiMM:! It'll  —  iudeeili  every  inland  in  tlie 
Cnribtieaii  )pi>ui)  {HiiisegBcd  by  tbe  Freiiub — fell 
Into  ttic  hautU  uf  tlic  EukUhIi.  (S«'u  Ti-mis  of 
ParU.)  ThijFniiich  Heel  was  niiiiMl, and  Frciiub 
inuicliantiapn  wcnxlriveiiiriiu)  tbeauas.  Itritiah 
vtaMi-la,  inolndiuK  tliiHw  of  Now  York  ami  New 
iJiiKlnnd,  now  nlitaiued  tbe  carrying -trade  of 
tluwe  liiliiiidH;  utMi,  inicler  nufe  conducts  aud 
I1ii;:h  uf  trnre,  iliut  nf  Siiiilii  DominKn. 

Frencbtowu  (ItniKiii  River),  Mamacrr  at. 
In  tLu  niidillo  of  Ih'i-i-nilHT,  181^,  General  Har- 
liiton  nnito  to  tliu  War  l>t'|iurtnieut  that  if  no 
iwlitk'al  iir  otlinr  nccitKHity  esistud  fur  tLo  re- 
covery uCMifbiKau  and  the  invaHiau  uf  Canada, 
tlH'  eiiomioiiH  ex)i«nMi!  <if  tranHiM>rtation  and  tUe 
KufferinitH  of  nieii  and  beaats  in  the  tank  pleadiH) 
fur  a  TCuiiwion  of  ulTortit  f»  attain  that  n-covery 
until  Bluing.  He  wait  dirvctnl  tu  iiBU  liiH  own 
Jinlgnu'iit  in  the  matter,  and  wan  aRHured  that 
ininiediule  nieaMirea  would  be  taken  for  recuv- 
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Virginia,  and  one  from  Ohio,  nndcr  General  Si- 
mon rorkius,  aa  the  right  wing  of  the  aniiy; 
and  tbe  Kenttickiaua,  uniler  General  Jamen  Wil- 
kiniton,  an  the  left  wing.  So  arrauifed,  the  aniif 
preiiiie<l  furwan\  towards  tba  rapiila  of  tbe  Man- 
nice,  tbe  designated  general  reudeKvona.  AViii- 
chester,  with  eight  bnntlred  young  Kciilnchiau«, 
reached  tliere  on  the  lOtb  of  January,  1^13,  au'l 
eHtabligbefl  a  fortitled  camp,  when  he  learned 
that  a  party  uf  Rritish  and  Indiana  were  orcn- 
pyiug  Fii'iiclitonn,  on  the  Raiaiti  River  (noic 
Monroe,  Uirh.),  twenty  inilpB  Honth  of  Detroit, 
lie  Bent  a  detaebinent,  under  ColonelH  Allen  and 
LeirlH.to  iirutectthe  inbahitantH  in  that  tvgion, 
who  drove  tlie  cneuiy  out  of  the  hamlet  of  alKint 
thirty  families,  and  held  it  until  the  arrival  of 
WiiKJirHtet  on  the  SUth  with  alKiiit  thrv«  Inni- 
ilnd  men.  (ieneral  I^nictor  wna  then  at  Fc<rl 
Mnhlen,  eighteen  inilre  ilistant,  with  a  i-onxidrr- 
ablu  biidy  of  Biithib  and  Indiann.  With  llfleeu 
huitdreil  of  tlii-M  he  eniMed  the  Detroit  River 
and  niai'clied  fteailhily  at  night  to  denlroy  the 
ATiierivaiiH.  Winelicater  waa  jnfuruied  late  in 
llie  evening  of  tlie  Slat  that  a  foe  was  approach- 
ing, lie  did  not  believe  it,  and  at  midnight  was 
in  iMTtect  repuiu'.  Tbe  aentiiii-lB  were  piiatnl, 
hnt,  the  wi-ather  being  intensely  eolil,  pirkeli 
were  Hcnt  tint  npim  roads  h'ading  to  the  town. 
Jnat  HH  the  dmninier-lKiy  was  lieating  the  rr- 
veilloiu  the  gray  twilight  of  the  tiSd,  the  sharp 


niiylhing  hnl  iwittftion ;  anil, 
njukd  l('in[Mirary  nri|nisitioiiH.  hnt  lu  ]in 
snn-ly  that  be  might  hold  fnxt  niiy  tcrr 
elionjd  ai'<|nirr.  Other  titiciiM  Imving 
IlnrriHiin  ri-Milvei1  tu  ntteinpt  the  <-»]■ 
Fort  Maiden,  ilia  nlioli'  elii^iive  U-m 
_«xceed  Mix  Ihuuyand  thive  hnnilri'il  nii 
Vh|ignated  the  brigadea  fn)ni  I'eunaylvu 


'  irack  of  a  rille.  fullowed  by  the  mtlle  <•(  mns- 

>^l hi   k<'try.aw«ketbe8lei-iii-rs.   Itunib-slu'lla and cnii- 

isler-aliiit  iinniediati-ly  snri'ceded  in  n  »huviT 
(It  til  iipuii  (lie  eanip.  Tlio  AnierieaiiB,  acizing  thi-ir 
i>il  HI)  arniH,  ti'ieil  tu  defend  theniMelvra.  Vi-iy  wiim 
r.v  lie  Itiit  auldicrs  tied  to  tbe  womls,  when  the  niv- 
iveil,  '  ngi'H,  "ho  Bwnnned  there,  eUHite  them  fearful- 
ly »f  l.v  with  gleuming  liatelietH.  The  lliilksh  ami 
il  nut  tbi'ii'  diiaky  allieH  mode  it  a  war  of  exlemiiiia- 
lle  tiun.  Wiiiehi'Kler  was  eapruTHl,  and  he  nni- 
1  and  .  eluded  an  aiTangemeut  with  I'roctvr  to  autrcu- 
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der  b  id  troops  on  condition  that  ample  proTision 
■houlil  be  made  for  tbeir  protectioD  against  the 
barbarians.  Th^  promise  was  given  and  im- 
mediately violated.  I'roelnr,  knoiving  Harrisoii 
(wbo  bod  advanced  to  the  Uaiiniee)  to  be  near, 
lia8t«ued  towards  Ualden  witb  liis  captives, 
leaving  tbe  eick  and  wonoded  prisoners  behind. 
The  Indians  followed  awbile,  when  tbe;  tnmed 
bftck,  mnrdered  and  scalped  tboee  who  were  un- 
able to  travel  m  cuptivsi,  aet  fire  to  the  bouses, 
w)d  took  many  prisonera  to  Detroit  to  procure 
exorbitant  prices  for  their  lansom.  Proctor's 
iodifferenca  to  tliis  outrage,  and  the  dreadful 
■Dspicion,  which  hia  chnnicter  warranted,  that 
be  encouraged  tbe  bnt«hery  of  the  defenceless 
people,  was  keetily  felt  all  tbrongb  the  West, 
pwticnlarly  in  Kentncky,  for  most  of  tbe  vic- 
tims were  of  tbe  flower  of  society  in  tbat  state ; 
•nd  for  a  long  time  afterwards  tl>e  most  inspir- 
iting war-ory  of  the  Kentncky  soldiers  was, 
"Remember  tbe  River  Raisin!" 

Frenean,  Phiup,  called  "  the  Poet  of  tbe 
Bevolution,"  was  horn  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  S, 
1752;  died  in  Monnioutb  County,  N.  J.,  Dec.  18, 
1833.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of  New 
Joraey  in  1771.  He  was  of  Hngnenot  descent, 
■ad  evinced  a  talent  for  rhyming  as  early  as  tbe 
•ge  of  seventeen  years,  when  he  wrote  ft  poeti- 
Ml  Hitlorg  of  the  Prophet  Jonah.  He  was  in  the  < 
West  Indies  dnring  a  part  of  the  war  for  Inile- 
pendence,  and  while  on  a  voynge  iu  1780  he  was 
captured  Uy  s  British  cniiiier.  After  liis  release 
be  wrote  many  patriotic  songs,  and  was  engaged 
in  editorial  dntioe,  notably  on  the  Democmtio 
National  Qatelte,  of  Philadelphia,  the  organ  of 
Ifr.  Jefferson  and  his  party.  He  continued  to 
•dit  and  publish  newapajMrs.  His  prodnctiona 
Mntribnted  largely  to  animate  his  conntrymeu 
while  struggling  for  independence.  An  edi- 
tkM  of  bis  SenlHlionarg  I'oemK,  Kith  a  Memoir 
mtd  Notee,  by  E.  A.  Duyckinck,  was  published 
In  New  York  iu  1865.  His  poetry  was  high- 
ly oommended  bv  Scotch  and  English  literary 
«rittaa.  f 

raondtr  AaaocUtloii.  Tu  the  middle  of  the 
iMt  century  tbe  descendants  of  William  Penu, 
who  snoceeded  to  the  proprietorsliip  of  Penu- 
■ylvania,  departed  from  the  just  course  pursued 
bf  the  great  founder  of  the  commonwealth 
towanls  the  Indians  and  the  white  people,  and 
exasperated  both  by  their  greed  aud  covetous- 
Dees.  The  Indians  were  made  thoroughly  dis- 
ecmtenteil  by  the  frauds  practised  upon  them  in 
tbe  purchase  of  lands  and  tbe  dept'eilations  of  a 
banditti  called  traders.  (See  Trading  PHrduut.) 
Bo  much  had  tbey  become  alienated  from  tbe 
Engllsli  that  iu  m&  the  Delawares  and  others 
Joined  the  French  in  making  war.  For  some 
time  the  Friends,  or  Quakers,  had  observed  with 
•orrow  the  treatment  of  the  Indians  by  Thomas 
and  John  Penn  and  the  traders,  and,  impelleil 
by  their  nniform  sympathy  with  the  oppressed, 
tbey  formed  a  society  in  1756  called  "  The 
i^iendly  Association  for  Regaining  nud  Pre- 
•erving  Peace  with  the  Indians  by  Pacific  Meas- 
nreo."  The  society  was  a  continual  thorn  iu 
tb«  aides  of  the  proprietors  aud  Indian  trad- 


ers, for  the  active  members  of  tbe  a 
watched  tbe  interests  of  tbe  red  men  witb  keen 
vigilance,  attended  every  treaty,  and  prevented 
a  vast  amount  of  fraud  and  cheating  in  the 
dealings  of  the  white  people  with  the  natives. 
Charles  Thomson,  afterwords  secretary  of  tbe 
Continental  Congress,  was  au  efficient  co-work- 
er with  tbem,  making  truthful  imports  of  the 
proceedings  at  treaties,  and  preventing  false 
or  garbled  statements.  (See  Eaaton,  Treaty 
at.)  Tbe  Friendly  Associatiou  continued  until 
1764. 

mea'a  Insnirection.  A  second  insnrrcction 
broke  out  in  Pennsylvania  early  in  1799.  A  di- 
rect tax  bad  been  levied,  attiong  other  things, 
on  bouses,  arranged  in  classes.  A  means  for 
making  that  class iticatiou  was  by  measuring 
windows.  The  German  inhabitants  of  North- 
ampton, Bucks,  and  Montgomery  counties  made 
such  violent  opposition  to  this  measurement  that 
those  engaged  iu  it  were  compelled  to  desist. 
WarraiitM  were  ixsued  for  tbe  arrest  of  ojiposers 
of  the  law ;  nnd  in  tbe  village  of  Bethlehem  tbe 
marshal,  having  about  thirty  prisoners,  was  set 
upon  by  a  party  of  full  lifty  horsemen,  headed 
by  a  man  named  Fries.  The  President  sent 
troops  to  maintain  tlie  laws.  No  opposition  was 
made  to  them,  and  Fries  and  nliout  thirty  others 
were  nrrcsted  and  taken  to  Philadelphia,  where 
their  leader  was  indicted  for  trenson,  tried  twice, 
each  time  found  guilty,  but  llnally  panloned. 
Several  others  were  tried  for  the  snme  offence. 
While  these  trinls  were  going  on,  Duane,  editor 
of  the  .flurora  (Bache  had  died  of  yellow  fever), 
abused  the  otUceis  and  troops,  who,  linding  uo 
law  to  touch  him,  sent  a  deputation  of  their  own 
number  to  chastise  him,  which  they  did  on  his 
own  premises. 

FroUaher,  Martin,  was  bom  at  Doncaster, 
Yorkshire,  England ;  died  at  Plymouth,  Nov.  7, 
1394.  He  was  a  mariner  by  profession,  and 
yearned  for  au  opportunity  to  go  in  seareh  of  a 
northwest  passage  to  India.     For  fifteen  yeara 


he  tried  in  vaiu  to  get  pecuniary  aid  to  fit  not 
sliiiw.  At  length  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  oth- 
ers privately  fitted  out  two  small  barks  of  twen- 
ty-five tons  each  and  a  pinnace,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  with  these  be 
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sailed  from  Deptford  in  Jane,  1576,  declaring  of.  Aft«r  the  repnlse  of  the  English  at  Ticon- 
that  be  would  succeed  or  never  come  back  alive,  deroga  (July  8, 1758),  Colonel  John  Bnulstreet 
As  the  flotilla  passed  the  palace  at  Greenwich,  urged  General  Abercrombie  to  send  an  expedi- 
the  queen,  sitting  at  an  open  window,  waved  tion  against  Fort  Froutenac,  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
her  hand  towards  the  commander  in  token  of  Ontario.  He  detached  three  thousand  men  for 
good-will  and  farewell.  Touching  at  Greenland,  the  purpose,  and  gave  Colonel  Bradstreet  com- 
Frobisher  crossed  over  and  coasted  up  the  shores  mand  of  the  expedition.  He  went  by  the  way 
of  Labrador  to  latitude  63°,  where  he  entered  of  Oswego,  and  crossed  the  lake  in  bateaux, 
what  he  supposed  to  be  a  strait,  but  which  was  having  with  him  three  hundred  batean-men. 
really  a  bay,  which  yet  bears  the  name  of  Fro-  His  trooi)s  were  chiefly  provincials,  and  wer« 
bisher's  Inlet.  He  landed,  and  promptly  took  furnislied  with  eight  pieces  of  cannon  and  two 
possession  of  the  country  around  in  the  name  mortars.  They  landed  within  a  mile  of  the 
of  his  queen.  Trying  to  sail  farther  northward,  fort  on  the  evening  of  Aug.  25,  constrncted  bat- 
he was  barred  by  pack-ice,  when  he  turned  and  teries,  and  opened  them  upon  the  fort  at  short 
sailed  for  England,  bearing  a  heavy  black  stone  range  two  days  afterwards.  Finding  the  works 
which  he  believed  contained  metal.  He  gave  untenable,  the  garrison  surrendered  (Aug.  27) 
the  stone  to  a  man  whose  wife,  in  a  passion,  without  much  resistance.  The  Indians  having 
cast  it  into  the  Are.  The  husband  snatched  the  previously  deserted,  there  were  only  one  hun- 
glowing  mineral  from  the  flames  and  quenched  dred  and  ten  prisoners.  The  spoils  were  sixty 
it  in  some  vinegar,  when  it  glittered  like  gold,  cannons,  sixteen  niortnrs,  a  large  quantity  of 
On  fusing  it,  some  particles  of  the  precious  metal  small-arms,  provisions  and  military  stores,  aud 
were  found.  When  this  fact  became  known  a  nine  armed  vessels.  On  his  return,  Bradstreet  as- 
gold  fever  was  produced.  Money  was  freely  sisted  in  building  Fort  Stanwix,  in  the  Mohawk 
offered  for  fitting-out  vessels  to  go  for  more  of  Valley,  on  the  site  of  Rome,  Oneida  County. 

the  mineral.     The  queen  placed  a  ship  of  the        ««     *.  t  ^ ry..  ^    ,r^       x  j  x 

roval  navy  at  Frobi^ber's  .lUposal,  and  he  saile.!,  ,   rrontoMe.  Louis  M  Buade  (Count  de)w« 


passage,    i  lie  vessels  i.i-*         ^  ixx\       •  i 

were  la.le.,  will,  the  bb.ck  ore  o..  the  shores  of  «■""'*"*  l'e«tenant-Keneral  at  twenty-nine,  and 

FrobUl>«r-s  Inlet,  n,..l  ,..,  th.,  rctnrn  of  the  ex-  ^"'fr  .''l*^  decorat.ons  and  scan..     Selected 

,.»•       i.    r«     1      1  •   i.  by  Marshal  Turenne  to  lead  troops  sent  for  the 

pedition  to  England  a  commission  was  appoint-        i-  c   rr^        i     x  j  Al  ^ 

',   .      ,  .        •       *i  1         r  i.1       1-  L       relief  of  Canada,  he  was  made  governor  of  that 

ed  to  determine  the  value  of  the  discoverv.  .        .    ,«-,„*       ,,    .,^,,    JV,      ^  , 

,r        v**i         II  ^      r       1  •     *i  \  province  in  1672,  and  built  rort  rrontenac  (now 

Very  little  gold  was  found  lu  the  cargoes,  yet  i^.       .     s      i.  *i     r    i.    r  t    i     ^^  *     •      •    \^n 

^  ..f  ^.       1        .    I        1  1.^    I  •  I  -I   1  Kingston),  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  1673. 

faith  was  not  exhausted,  and  Frobisher  sailed  /o       r     o  n   \     »  n  j   •     i^^-%   i    . 

•    \s       t'"^      '^\   «ir«.  1  •  I     r  «i  {oe*i  La  Salle.)     He  was  recalled  in  1682,  but 

in  May,  lo7d,  with  flfteen  ships  m  search  of  the  ^  •  /j  •     t/.oo      i       *i      t*        l  j 

.    '         \  I       cji.  T  1    «i      rt     *.  was  reappointed  in  1689,  when  the  French  do- 

iirecious   metal.      Storms   dispersed   the   fleet.        ..'.'.  *        *t     i    •   i      /.      . 

0  .          1  1      1     i.          r  4.1                «.  *     4.1  minions  in  America  were  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 
Some  turned  back,  two  of  them  went  to  the  ,ir..,  ^  ,  .    ,  .    ^ 

1  ..          c .,                 1  1.1             r         r  »i  \Vith  great  energy  he  carried  on  war  airainst 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  three  or  four  of  them  re-  .i      t:,*^  i.  ,    .     v?        v    i         i  x»        t^.      i     j 

,  I    ,  ..I    ^,  ,,  ,  .  ,,  the  Knghsh  m  New   lork  and  New  Knc^IaDd, 

turned  laden  with  tiie  worthless  stones,     rro-  i  xi    •      n-      n     t  •        t.-»    i     •     ^^^ 

I-  ,      I     .  .,     ,  r      1-  1  and  their  allies  the  Iroquois.     Larlv  in  1690  an 

bisher  had  won  the  honor  of  a  discoverer,  and  as  ,.,.  i-  i   i  xa  i     Tti  j 

^,     ^    .  ,^  ,  *     i.    1  *  1    *i  expedition  which  he  sent  towards  Albanv  deso- 

the  first  Lnropean  who  penetrated  towards  the  i  /  ,  ^  u         *.    i  i  xi  i* 

...      .    1    X    *i      •   i.    *i  •    1  1  t.^     *i  lated  Schenectady;  and  the  same  year  he  sac- 

Arctic  circle  to  the  sixtv-thinl  degree,  lor  these  -  ,,  •  i.   i       i      i       j  i  r 

,  ..  I  ^  •   *    •     is   I  *•       «i     13       -1  cessfnlly  resisted  a  land  and  naval  force  sent 

exploits,  and  for  services  in  fighting  the  Spanish  .     ^''r^        i        tt  •     m»     i.       i      i 

*     ,     ,  1    •   w    1  I      LM-     I    4.1         1  •  against  Canada.     He  was  m  Montreal  when  an 

armada,  ho  wius  kni<;lited  by  hhzabeth,  and  in  t    i-  ^  ii  i  •        r  ^.x  i   ^      i 

1-nn  i\.^  \  ?  t  1  i.        •     I.  Indian  runner  told  hini  of  the  approach  to  the 

l;>90-92  he  comtnanded  a  squfMU'on  sent  against  o..    ¥  r  r>t  i       i  a  %      x  ,o       wr- 

^1      o        .      ,        T     1-ni  1  «.      ••?  4.  St.  Lawrence  of  Colonel  Schuyler.      (Sec  King 

the  ispaniards.     In  l.-)94  ho  wjis  sent  with  two  T»-fi-      »    if     \     t-       x  -.i  * 

,.*,,„  iir    rr«  i-       i    »«.i  WtiUama  11  or.)     rrontenac,  then  seventy  veara 

ships  to  help  lltMirv  IV.  of  France,  aud  in  a  battle       -  n  j       ^  i  •    ¥   j-         n-  x   x\- 

at  Brest  (\  >v  7^  ho  wis  morfillv  wounded  "^  ^Se»  called  out  his  Indian  allies,  and,  taking 

^  "^  a  tomahawk  in  his  hand,  he  danced  the  war- 
Front  Royal,  Battlk  at.  On  May  23,  1862,  dance,  and  chanted  the  war-song  in  their  pres- 
General  Ewell  fell  with  crushing  force,  almost  ence  and  then  led  them  successfully  against  the 
without  warning,  upon  the  little  garrison  of  foe.  He  afterwards  repulsed  Phipjw  at  Quebec 
one  thousand  men,  under  Colonel  Kenly,  at  (see  Phipps)j  having  been  infonned  of  his  expe- 
Front  Royal.  Kenly  was  charged  with  the  pro-  dition  by  an  Indian  runner  from  Pemaquid.  So 
tection  of  the  roads  and  bridges  between  Front  important  was  that  repnlse  considereil  that 
Koyal  and  Strasburg.  His  tntops  were  chiefly  !  King  Louis  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  with 
New-Yorkers  and  PtMinsylvaiiians.  Kenly  inatle  i  the  legend,  **  France  victorious  in  the  New 
a  gallant  d«;fence,  but  was  driven  from  the  town.  World."  This  success  was  followed  by  an  ex- 
He  made  another  stand,  but  was  pushed  across  pedition  sent  by  Fnmtenac  against  the  Mohawks 


the  Shenandoah.  Ho  attt'inpted  to  burn  the 
bridge  behind  him,  but  failed,  when  Powell's  cav- 
alry in  pursuit  overtook  him.  Kenly  agi^in  gave 
battle,  in  which  he  was  severely  wounde<l,  when 
seven  hundred  of  his  men,  with  a  section  of  ri- 
l]e<l  ten-pounders  and  his  whole  supply  train, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates. 


nrontenac,  Fort  (or  Cataraquoi),  Capturk 


in  1696;  and  he  led  forces  in  person  against  the 
Onondagas  the  same  year.  Frontenac  was  the 
terror  of  the  Iroquois,  for  his  courage  and  activ- 
ity were  wonderful.  He  restored  the  fallen  fort- 
unes of  France  in  America,  and  died  soon  after- 
wards. 

Frontiers  Protected.     The  English  frontier 
settlements  in  the  West  and  South  needed  pro- 
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teetioD  in  1757.  Colonel  Stanwix  na»  orclerad. 
Kith  nearly  two  tboiuaud  tuen,  composed  of  a 
battalion  of  Boyal  AmericauB,  and  I'RnnHj'Wa- 
nta,  Uurj'lan<l,  and  Virginia  proviucinU,  to  tbe 
defeiira  of  the  Western  frontiers ;  aud  a  part 
a  battuliou  of  Koyal  Americaos,  with  some  pro- 
vincial troopa,  iiiiiler  Colonel  Bonquet,  irere  sent 
to  protect  the  frontiers  of  the  Caroliuns. 

FrontlarB  Thraatsnnd  (1755).  After  Dun. 
bar's  preciiiitate  retreat  to  Philadelphia,  on  tht- 
defeat  of  BraUdock  (which  see),  the  frontiers  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland, and  VjrKiuiu  were  nu- 
covered,  and  war  parties  in  the  iuteiivit  of  ibt' 
French  took  advantage  of  this  neakiiesa  andbe- 
(inn  hostilities.  The  Oovemor  of  Pennsylvania 
(Morris)  called  loinlly  for  men  and  money  to  de- 
fend the  frontiers  of  that  province.  Pbilodel- 
pbians  nrged  the  Assembly  to  make  a  liberal 
ICrant.  Iiistesd  of  that  they  voteil  a  tin  of 
£50,000  to  be  levied  ou  real  and  personal  estafea, 
"not  excepting  those  of  the  proprietaries" — a 
course  which  they  well  knew  to  bo  contrary  to 
tlie  governor's  instructions.  (See  Proprirtarg 
/■norafjoir*.)  WeEtltbyPbilodelpfaians  offered  to 
pay  the  amount  of  the  proportion  of  the  tax  that 
luigbt  lie  levied  on  the  proprietors,  but  there  was 
a  priuciple  iuTolved,  and  the  Assembly  evaded 
the  offer.  The  govei-nor  stood  out,  and  the  bill 
fatle<l  to  pass.  Dunbar's  retiimeiit  went  back 
tonanls  the  frontiers  and  afforded  temporary 
protection. 

Fmlt  Cnltnra  In  t^  United  State*  has  ha<1 
nn  aiiiaiing  growth.  Until  ivilhin  abont  Ulty 
years  It  vras  hardly  deserving  of  notice  in  tb« 
census.  It  is  snid  that  a  little  more  than  lifty 
years  ago  (1826)  there  was  not  a  nursery  for  tlie 
sate  of  fruit-trees  in  all  Now  England,  and  the 
neglected  gardens  yielded  only  a  small  quantity 
of  small  fi-iiit,  chiefiy  cnrrauts.  The  lirsl  horti- 
cnl I iiral  society  in  the  country  was  founded  in 
lt)29.  Now  (ISTfi)  fniit- raising  of  every  kind  ie 
beconiiijg  au  important  industry.  The  proiliicte 
of  our  orchaids  auuuully  amouut  in  value  to 
full  950,000,000. 

^7,  Joseph,  wns  bom  at  Andover,  Mass.,  in 
April,  1711 ;  died  at  Frjeburg,  Me.,  in  1794.  He 
was  an  ensign  in  tlie  nruiy  tliat  captured  Lonls- 
biirg  in  1746,  and  a  colonel  in  the  Briliab  army 
at  the  capture  of  Fort  Witliuni  Henry  (whieh 
see)  by  Uoutcabii  in  1757.  He  escnpeil  and 
reached  Fort  Edwanl.  In  1775  Congress  ap- 
pointed him  brigailier-general,  bnt  in  tlie  spring 
of  1776  he  resigned  [>u  account  of  iiifirniity. 

Try,  Joshua,  whs  born  in  SnniersetHhire, 
England  ;  died  in  Marylanti,  May  31, 1754.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  wati  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  in  Virginia.  Ho  served  in  public  civil  life 
in  Virginia,  and  in  1754  was  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  an  cTpeilition  against  the  Fi'ench  | 
on  the  head-waters  of  the  Ohio.  He  die<l  at  a 
place  at  the  month  of  Will's  Creek  (now  Cum- 
berland) while  conducting  the  expedition.  He  | 
had  been  colonel  of  tho  militia  (1750)  and  a 
member  of  the  governer's  council. 

Trj9,  Jameb,  was  bom  at  Andover,  Mass.,  in  . 


1709;  died  Jan.  B,  1776.  He  served  in  several 
local  oEBces,  and  ia  the  army  at,  the  capture  of 
Louisburgin  1755.  At  the  opening  of  the  Bev- 
olution  be  commanded  the  Essex  Regiment 
I  (Massachusetts),  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
\  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill.  He  afterwards  com- 
manded a  brigade  of  the  army  iuvesting  Boston. 
I  Fn^tiTe  Slav*  Iiaw  (1618).  The  domestic 
^  slave-trade  increased  the  liability  of  free  pec. 
sons  of  color  being  kidnapped,  nuder  the  pro. 
I  visions  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  17UJ.  A 
petition  was  presented  to  Congress  from  tbe 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  or  Qnakera,  at  Bal- 
timore, praying  for  fnrtlier  provisions  for  pro- 
tecting free  persona  of  color.  This  had  followed 
a  bill  lirnnght  in  by  a  committee  at  the  iiistig^' 
tiuD  of  PinilHll,  a  member  from  Virginia,  fur  giv- 
ing new  stringency  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act, 
While  this  bill  was  pending,  a  member  fnitn 
Rhode  Island  (Bnrritt)  moved  to  instruct  the 
committee  on  the  Qnaker  memorial  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  additional  provisions  for 
the  suppression  of  the  foreign  slave-trade.  Piu- 
,  dall's  bill  was  wHrnily  opposed  by  members  from 
j  the  froe-la1>or  states  as  goiug  entirely  beyond 
tho  constitutional  provision  on  the  subject  of 
fagitives  from  labor.  Tbey  contended  that  the 
(lersonal  rights  of  one  class  of  citizens  were  not 
I  to  be  trampled  upon  to  secure  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty of  other  citizens.  The  bill  was  snpported 
by  tho  Southern  members  and  a  few  Norlbem 
I  "doughfaces"  (which  see);  also  by  Blanker 
!  Henry  Clay ;  and  it  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  voto  of  eighty-four  to  aixty-niire. 
Among  the  yeas  were  ten  from  New  York,  five 
from  Massachusetts,  four  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  one  from  New  Jersey.  It  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, after  several  important  amendments,  by  a 
vote  of  seventeen  to  thirteen.  Meanwhile  some 
of  its  Northern  supporters  seem  to  have  been 
alarmed  by  thnndcrs  of  indignalion  from  theic 
constituents,  and  when  it  reached  the  House  it 
was  laid  on  the  table,  and  was  there  allowed  to 

FngltlTe  Slave  Law  ( Personal  Liberty 
Bills ),Thr  First.  In  1793  an  act  was  passed  by 
Congress  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves.  U 
provided  that  the  owner  of  the  slave,  or  "ser- 
vant," as  it  was  termed  in  tho  act,  hjs  agent  or 
attorney,  might  seize  tho  fugitive  and  carry 
him  before  any  United  States  Judge,  or  before 
any  magistrate  of  tlie  city,  town,  or  county  in 
which  tho  arrest  was  mode;  such  magistrate, 
nn  being  satisfied  that  the  cliarges  against  the 
fugitive  were  irnc,  should  givo  a  ccrtilicate  to 
tliat  effect,  which  was  a  sufficient  warrant  for 
remanding  the  person  seized  back  to  slavery. 
Any  jwrson  in  any  way  obstructing  such  seizure 
or  removal,  or  harboring  or  concealing  such  fn- 
gitive,  was  liable  to  a  ponalty  of  (500.  For 
some  time  the  law  attracted  very  littlo  atten- 
lion,  but  Anally  this  summary  violation  of  the 
right  of  )>ersonal  liberty  without  a  trial  by  jury, 
or  any  apiieal  on  points  of  law,  was  denounced 
as  dangerous  and  uncunstitntional ;  and  most  of 
the  free-labor  states  passed  acts  forbidding  their 
magistrates,  under  severe  penalties,  to  take  any 
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FoglUvs  SltiTB  Law,  The  (1650).  Odd  of 
the  acts  cotitiiU  I  plated  by  Mr.  Cltt.v's  "  Oiuuihiia 
Bill "  (whicb  see)  \rns  for  tlio  reiulilinii  of  fu- 
gitive ulftvcs  to  tLeir  owuers,  iiDder  the  provi- 
itiou  of  claiiHe  3,  gm-tion  3,  article  4  of  the  Xa- 
tioual  CoiiHtitiitioii.  In  Hepteiuber,  18&0,  a  bill 
to  tliat  ell'tct  waa  paBBod,  and  bccaino  a  law  by 
tbe  Bignaluio  of  I'reHJilelit  Filliuuro.  The  bill 
wna  druwu  up  by  Seuutnr  Jiiiiica  M.  Magou,  of 
Virginia,  and  iu  some  of  its  foaturca  niui  made 
vet)'  offensive  to  tlie  scntimeiitH  and  feelinga  of 
the  people  of  the  fne-labur  alute^.  It  )iri>vide<l 
that  tbe  maacer  uf  a  fngitive  aluTe,  or  liia  a-;eiit, 
iiiiglit  go  iiito  any  atate  or  territory  of  tlie  He- 
public  and,  ivilli  or  without  'iega\  warrant  there 
obtaiucd,  seize  siicli  fugitive  anil  take  liiiu  furlli- 
witb  before  any  judge  or  coinuiiahinner,  whomi 
dnty  it  etioiild  be  to  hear  and  doteruiine  tbe 
ease.  Onaatisfactory  proof  beingfiiniiehed  ibe 
judge  orcoiiiiniHHioiier,(tiii'li  an  tlie  alllduvil,  in 
wrttiug,  or  olbiT  acct-plablu  teHtiutoiij',  by  the 
piiraiiiug  owner  ur  ageiil,  Ibat  tlie  arrested  per- 
aon  "ones  labor"  to  the  party  that  arrrBted 
liim,  or  Ilia  principal,  it  traa  made  tbe  duty  uf 
Hiicli  Judge  or  ciiiniiiiwioner  to  use  tbe  power  of 
Ilia  oOlce  to  uaaiat  the  claimant  ti> take  tbe  fngi- 
tive back  into  bondage.  It  was  fbrtlier  provid- 
ed tbat  in  no  bearing  or  trial  undi-r  tbe  act 
aliould  the  tenliBKiHy  ofiuck  alleged  fiigilirc  be  ail- 
nilHed  in  eridrufe;  and  that  the  parties  cliiiui- 
iug  tho  fngitive  should  itot  be  inolcsted  in  their 
work  of  carrying  the  person  back  "  by  any  proc- 
ess issued  by  any  court,  judge,  or  magistrate, 
or  any  person  wbonisoever ;"  and  any  citizen 
might  lie  c«ni])<:lled  to  assist  iu  the  capture  and 
rendition  of  a  slave.  This  last  clause  of  the  act 
was  so  nlfeiiaive  to  every  aentimenlofbunniuity 
and  JuHrii'e,ao  repugnant  to  the  fi-olings  of  the 
)ieo)du  i>f  tbe  fl'ee-labor  Htali-s,  and  ho  roulrnry  ti> 
the  Angli>-Saximpriiiei|ileiif  fair  play, that,  while 
tbe  buliirual  rvspeel  for  law  by  the  Aiuericaii  |ie<i- 
pie  cnuneil  a  genenil  aciiuieM-rnce  in  llio  require- 
ments of  the  I'^igilive  Slave  Law,  there  waa  rv- 
belliim  against  it  in  every  (.'hristinn  heart.  It 
was  wi-n  lliat  free  negroes  might,  by  the  ]ierjury 
of  kidnaiiiKTH  ami  the  denial  of  the  right  to  de- 
fence allowed  to  the  vilest  eriniiuHl,  tie  carrli:it 
kway  Into  hoiieless  slavery,  beyond  tlie  rearli  of 
pity,nier<;y,or  law.  Tlila  percept  ion  ofimsHihle 
wrung  tbat  would  fidlow  the  exeentioii  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Liiw  canned  aeveral  frei'-lalsir 
HtBteM  ti)  pass  kwa  fur  the  proleeliou  of  their 
colored  population,    i  See  I'riniiuil  LHh-Hi/  Lair".) 
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of  women.  In  1844  she  became  literary  edMgr 
of  the  Neie  Tort  Tributie.  Uiss  Fuller  travelled 
iu  Europe,  and,  viHiliog  ItJdy  in  1847,  sbe  mu- 
ried  tho  Man|Uis  IV  Oaaoli.  In  1850,  relumiDg 
to  her  native  cunntry  with  her  husband  aad 
child,  the  vessel  was  wrecked  on  tbe  soDtbern 
const  of  Long  Island. and  all  three  were  drowned. 
Her  writings  are  held  iu  the  highest  eatimatioti, 
and  have  made  a  deep  iinpreaaion  upon  featOKi 
of  social  life  iuAuiei'ica. 

Pulton,  RoHBRT,  was  bom  at  Little  Britain, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Penn.,  in  1765;  died  in  New  York, 
Feb.  31,  mis.  Ho  received  a  common-acbool  ed- 
ucation, became  a  niiiuature  painter.  Mid,  at  Um 
age  of  tweuty,  wiia  practising  tbat  profeaneu  in 
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s  born  nt 
Cand>ridge,  MiiHs.,  Miiy  -J:!,  ■"Ill;  <)r.iwned,  .Iiilv 
IG.  1<^">0.  A  iiriglir  girl,  nt  the  agr-.  of  seventeen 
she  read  Fn^ueli,  Italian,  SpnniHli,  und  German 
flnently.  8liu  bi-rauie  a  teacher  in  Itnaton  in 
lAt5,  and.  two  yenre  later,  in  I'rovidence,  R.  I. 
Shu  formed  claiweH  f<ir  yining  Inilien  in  itiutun 
fur  training  iu  eonveraiiHon.  and  the  uoit  year 
(1840)  lieeame  e<litor  of  the  Dial,  the  organ  of 
the  Transcendcntn lists  (which  we),  to  which 
^be  oODtributMl  ortielee  ou  the  nucial  coDdition 


Philadelphia,  by  which  be  made  enough  money 
til  buy  a,  BUiall  fami  iu  Washington  County,  on 
which  he  placed  hia  uiotber.  Then  he  went 
til  England,  etudicd  |iainting  under  Bei(jamin 
West,  became  a  civil  engineer,  auil  maile  him- 
self familiar  with  tho  ateaiu-engine,  then  Just 
improved  by  Watt.  He  ilevised  various  U)R- 
ehines,  among  tbcui  uii  excavator  for  scooping 
out  the  cbauucls  of  ui|ueductB.  He  wrote  and 
piiblisbed  essays  ou  eaiialH  and  canal  navigo- 
li..n  in  ITtri-JNJ.  He  went  to  Paris  in  17U7.  and 
I'l'iuaiued  there  seven  yeai'H  with  Joel  Iturlow, 
studying  languages  and  sciences,  and  Invented 
11  torpedo.  Tiiis  he  offered  to  the  hViich  and 
KiiKlisb  governmentH,  but  both  njected  the  in- 

vi'Nti' »id  in  Decemlier,  li>ll6,  he  arrived  in 

Xew  York.  He  went  to  Hie  seat  of  government, 
where  the  moitels  and  dmn-inga  of  bis  tnrjiedo 
made  a  fuvumble  iniprcsaion.  In  ISOT  he  per- 
fected bis  Kteaiubiiat  fur  navigating  the  Hud- 
sou.  having  lieeii  aided  by  Uiibert  K.  Livingston, 
Willi  whom  he  bad  been  acquainted  iu  Paris. 
LivingHtou  bad  made  experiments  in  steam. 
liiiating  as  early  as  1796,  when  lie  was  granted 
theuxclusive  privilegeof  uavigatiog  the  wat«n 


FULTON'S  T0EPED0E8  « 

of  the  8tat«  by  steam.  Fulton  itbb  finally  in- 
eliiiled  in  tlie  iiroviaious  of  the  act,  anil  iu  Sep- 
tutulier,  1807,  tlie  Climont,  tlie  first  Bl^amlfoat 
tbftt  uavignted  tha  HiiiUuu,  luade  a  HucceaBful 
Toya}^  fniiu  New  York  to  Albauy  sud  bnck. 
She  trarolled  at  tbe  rat«  of  five  miles  un  liuur. 
At  the  same  time,  Fultou  reganlod  his  turtwdu 
«s  tbe  greater  aud  more  beneficial  iiivuuliuu,  as 
he  believed  it  wonid  establish  the  "  liberty  of 
the  seas."  His  government,  in  1»10,  appropri- 
ated ^'lOOO  to  enable  him  to  try  farther  experi- 


^%3»» 


ments  with  hie  torpe<Io;  bnt  a  cnmmission  de- 
cided agaiost  it,  and  he  was  compelled  to  nban- 
■  dou  his  scheme.  Steam  navigation  nas  a  snc- 
jiea».  He  bnilt  fniry-boiktH  to  nin  acroxs  the 
Horlh  (Hniltuin)  and  East  rivem,  and  built  vps- 
•els  for  several  steamlMiat  com|ianies  in  ditfer- 
BUt  parts  of  the  United  SlntCH.  In  1814  he  was 
appointed  by  the  govemnient  engineer  to  super- 
intend tbe  coiistriictioa  of  one  or  more  floating 
batteries.  He  built  a  mar  steamer  (llio  first 
•ver  constnicted),  which  lie  called  the  Vemolo- 
$M.  She  bad  tbe  B|)eed  of  two  anil  a  half  miles 
an  honr,  and  wasileemi'il  a  marvel.  Fnlton  died, 
and  she  was  named  Fallon  the  Firat,  taken  tu  the 
Brooklyn  Xavy-ynrd  anil  tliere  nsed  ns  n  rt'Ct^iv- 
ing-sbip  niitil  Jaiinory,  1829,  when  sbu  was  acci- 
deutully  blown  up. 

Fulton'a  Torpedoea.  Wliile  in  France,  Rob- 
ert Fulton  had  pondered  the  idea  of  licsti'.iyiiig 
•hips  by  introducing  floating  minpK  nndcr  llieir 
bottoms,  in  snbninrine  boais.  Tbe  idea  was 
doubtless  suggest <^i I  by  acimtrivanceofthekiml 
by  David  Bushiiell,  a  young  man  of  Connect  lent, 
exhibited  in  tlie  linrbi)r  of  New  York  in  1776 
Fulton  was  tilled  with  the  benevolent  idea  tlint 
tho  introiluction  of  nncli  seei'et  and  destniclive 
agencies  wonId  have  a  tendency  to  do  nwny  ifitli 
naval  warfare,  and  thus  wonld  bo  cstablislied 
what  he  called  the  "lUirrt.v  of  the  sens."  Im- 
pelled by  this  idea,  he  left.  France  anil  went  to 
England,  in  1804,  to  offer  his  iiiTPiitiim  to  the 
British  government.  By  pprniinsion,  he  success- 
fnl I y  exhibited  his  "infernni  machine,"  by  blow- 
ing np  the  Dorolhm,  au  old  Danish  brig  (Oct.  l-'i. 
1SU&),  in  Walmer  Road,  not  fur  trom  Veal.    In 
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tlio  prpBenco  of  a  largo  niinibiT  of  naval  officers 
and  otLBi-B,he  sent  bia  torpedo  uuder  the  vessel, 
which  was  raised  aliout  six  feet  by  the  explo- 
sion of  the  Boating  mine  and  broken  in  two  in 
the  middle,  and  in  a  few  miuntea  nothing  was 
sei^n  of  her  but  some  floating  fragments.  Tho 
101  pcilo  was  composed  of  a  cylinder  containing 
one  hundred  anil  eighty  pounds  of  gnnpowiler. 
Clock-work  was 'affixed,  which,  at  the  end  of  a 
given  time,  caused  a  gun-flint-lock  to  strike  fire 
and  ignit«  tbe  powder.  The  torpedo  was  maile 
to  float  nnder  the  vessel  wilh  the  tide.  Tho 
experiment  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  bnt  the 
Itrilisb  government  would  not  adopt  the  imple- 
ment, becanse  it  migbt  give  to  weaker  miiri- 
limo  nations  a  system  of  naval  warfare  thai 
wcinid  make  them  eqnal  in  strength  to  Great 
Kriiain,  tbe  mistress  of  tbe  seas.  Iu  1»410  Fnl- 
tJiB  laid  the  matter  before  tho  government  of 
the  United  States.  The  subject  caused  much 
(liNfussion ;  very  successfhl  esiH-rjments  wore 
tiicrt,  and  Fultou  proposert  a  "torijedo  war" 
n^'ainst  England.  This  discussion  pmdnced 
Houie  ngitation  in  Great  Britain,  and  tho  gov- 
eriitnent  was  reproache<l  for  allowing  such  an 
invention  to  go  to  America.  Bnt  tbe  United 
government,  after  appropriating  (5000  to 
tty  exiierimenls,  failed  to  jierceive  tbe  useful- 
ness of  the  torpedo,  aud  Fulton's  application 
fniled  here  also.  Fultou  felt  so  certain  that 
the  torpedo  would  yet  play  B  conspicuous  part 
in  the  blstory  of  nations,  that,  after  he  had  com- 
pleted his  experiments  iu  steam  navigation,  and 
liiid  seen  tlic  triumph  of  his  genius,  he  wrote  to 
Jn,'l  llnrlow,  giving  an  account  of  it,  and  said: 
"  IlDiii'v^r,  1  nill  not  ailniit  that  it  [steam  nav- 
iKJiiiiiiL]  is  liiilf  to  imptniant  as  the  torpedo  sys-  ' 
I'lii  111'  lk'f<'Ilc[^  aud  attack,  for  out  of  it  will 
gnuv  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  au  object  of  iufl- 
iiiti'  iinportaiico  to  the  welfare  of  America  and 
•-v'.'ry  oivilixed  country,"  Fulton's  torpwloea 
constructions.     The  one  which 


he  considered  the  most  effective  was  a  contriv- 
ance to  be  cxplraled  by  means  of  clock-work. 
He  proposed  to  till  a  copgicr  case  with  one  hun- 
dred pounds  or  moru  of  gunpowder,  with  a  cork 
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cusbion  to  buoy  it  np.  A  gun-lock  was  to  be 
so  attached  as  to  be  operated  npon  by  tbe  clock- 
work. The  latter  was  so  made  as  to  run  a  cer- 
tain number  of  minutes  before  operating  upon 
the  lock.  The  torpedo  was  to  be  suspended  in 
a  water-tight  pine  bo3c.  This  was  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  harpoon  by  a  line  of  such  length 
that  when  the  harpoon  should  be  fired  from  a 
gun  in  tlio  stern  of  a  row-boat  into  the  bow  of 
an  enemy's  vessel,  the  torpedo  or  mine  would 
swing  around  to  a  position  under  the  bottom 
of  the  ship-of-war,  about  amidships.  The  oper- 
ation of  attack  is  shown  in  the  annexed  draw- 
ingy  in  which  A  is  a  platform  on  which  the  tor- 
peilo  rests  in  the  boat ;  B  is  the  torpedo,  and  C 
the  water-tight  pine  box ;  D  is  the  pin  to  be 
drawn  to  allow  the  clock-work  to  st>art.  The 
harpooner  stationed  at  the  gun  steers  the  boat 
and  fires  according  to  his  judgment.  The  dia- 
gram on  the  lower  part  of  the  drawing  shows  a 
birdVcye  view  of  a  vessel  (A)  at  anchor;  B,  her 
cable ;  E,  F,  two  torpedoes ;  C,  D,  the  coupliug- 
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linos,  twelve  feet  long.  On  touching  the  ves- 
sel's cable,  the  torpe<loe8  were  drawn  un<ler  her 
by  the  tide.  In  this  way  the  Dorothea  was  at- 
tacked. 

Fundamental  ConstitutionB.  The  proprie- 
tors of  the  Carolinas,  wishing  to  establish  an  ar- 
istocratic government,  in  feudal  form,  employed 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  John  Locke  t(»  frame 
one.  They  completed  the  task  in  March,  1C69, 
and  named  the  instrument  "Fundamental  Con- 
stitutions." It  pn)vided  ff»r  two  orders  of  no- 
bility :  the  higher  to  consist  of  lantlgraves,  or 
carls,  the  lower  of  cacique.**,  or  barona  The 
territory  was  to  be  divided  into  counties,  each 
containing  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
acres,  with  one  landgrave  and  two  caciques. 
There  were  also  to  be  lonis  of  manors,  who,  like 
the  nobles,  might  hold  courts  and  exercise  judi- 
oiml  functions,  but  could  never  attain  to  a  high- 


er rank.  The  four  estates  —  proprietort,  earls, 
barons,  and  commoners — were  to  sit  in  one  legis- 
lative chamber.  The  proprietoFS  were  always 
to  be  eight  in  number,  t-o  possees  the  whole  Ju- 
dicial power,  and  have  the  supreme  control  of 
all  tribunals.  The  commons  were  to  have  four 
members  in  the  legislature  to  every  three  of  the 
nobility.  Every  form  of  religion  was  professed- 
ly tolerated,  but  the  Church  of  England  only 
was  declared  to  be  orthodox.  In  the  highest 
degree  monarchical  in  its  tendency,  this  form  of 
government  was  distasteful  to  the  people;  so, 
after  a  contest  of  about  twenty  years  between 
them  and  the  proprietors,  the  absnrd  scheme 
was  abandoned.  It  had  never  been  pot  into 
use. 

Funding   System   Adopted.     On  Aug.  4, 
1790,  an  act  was  adopted  for  funding  the  pablie 
debt  of  the  United  States.     It  authorized  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  borrow  $12,- 
000,000,  if  so  much  was  found  necessary,  for  dis- 
charging the  arrears  of  interest  and  the  over- 
due  instalments  on  the 
foreign  debt,  and  for  pay- 
ing off  the  whole  of  that 
debt,  could  it  be  effected 
on  advantageous  terms; 
the  money  thus  borrowed 
to  be  reimbursed  within 
fifteen  years.    A  new  loan 
was  also   to   be   opened, 
payable  in  certificates  of 
the  domestic  debt, at  their 
par  value,  and  in  Conti- 
nental bills   of  credit, 
**  new  tenor  "  (see  Old  and 
New  Tevor)f  at  the  rate  of 
one   hundred  dollars  for 
one.   The  act  also  author- 
ized an   additional  loan, 
payable  in  certificates  of 
the   state    debts,  to   the 
amount  of  121,500,000 ;  bm 
no  certificates  were  to  be 
received   excepting  such 
as   had   been    issued   for 
services  and  supplies  dur- 
ing the  war  for  indei)en- 
dence.      For  payment  of 
the  interest  and  principal  on  the  ]mblic  debt 
— the  foreign  debt  having  the  preference,  and 
then  the  Continental  loan — a  pledge  was  made 
of  the  income  of  the  existing  tonnage  and  im- 
port duties,  after  an  annual  deduction  of  ts(.X>0,CHM) 
:  for  current  expenses.     The  faith  of  the  United 
I  States  was  also  pledged  to  make  up  all  de- 
ficiencievS  of  interest.     The  proceeds  of  the  sales 
'  of  Western  lands  then  belonging  to,  or  which 
,  might  belong  to,  the  United  States,  were  spe- 
cially and  exclusively  appropriated  towartls  the 
discharge  of  the  principal.     For  su]>erintendiiig 
these  loans  and  for  the  general  mauagemeut  of 
the  public  debt,  the  old  Continental  system  of  a 
loan-office  conmiission  in  each  state  was  coutin- 
\  ued.    The  funding  system  was  very  l)eneficial  to 
'  the  countr3\     The  result  of  its  satisfactory  op- 
'  eration  on  the  business  of  the  nation  was  the 
re-establish  men  t  of  commerce. 
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FnnenQ  Ceremoniefl  of  Indians  in  the 
Qulf  Region.  The  Ban-worshippers,  who  iu- 
hahited  the  region  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  now 
in  onr  Southern  States  (see  Sun'WorBhippera)^  had 
peculiar  ceremonies  at  funerals,  especially  of 
that  of  a  chief.  The  hody  underwent  a  sort  of 
emhalming,  when  it  was  placed  on  the  ground, 
in  a  sitting  position,  by  the  nearest  relatives 
of  the  deceased.  Tben  food  and  money  were 
placed  by  its  side,  and  a  conical  mound  of  earth 
piled  over  it,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  made  a 
paling  of  arrows  stuck  in  the  grouud.  Around 
this  tomb  the  people  gathered  in  great  num- 
bers, some  standing,  some  sitting,  and  all  howl- 
ing. This  ceremony  continued  three  days  and 
nights,  aft-er  which,  for  a  long  time,  chosen  wom- 
en visited  the  tomb  three  times  a  day,  morning, 
noon,  and  night. 

For-trade,  The  American.  While  the  Eng- 
lish-American colonies  remained  dependents  of 
Great  Britain,  they  derived  very  little  advan- 
tage from  the  extensive  fur-trade  with  the  In- 
dians, for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  absorbed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  traffic.  It  was  conten- 
tion between  the  French  and  English  colonists 
for  the  control  of  this  trade  that  was  a  pow- 
erful element  among  the  causes  that  brought  on 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  In  1762  a  fur  com- 
pany was  organized  in  New  Orleans  for  carry- 
ing on  the  fur-tra4le  extensively  with  the  West- 
em  Indians.  It  was  started  by  the  Director- 
general  of  Louisiana.  A  trading  expedition 
was  fitted  out,  and  under  the  direction  of  Pierre 
Ligueste  Laclede,  the  principal  projector  of  the 
enterprise,  it  went  to  the  Missouri  region,  and 
established  its  chief  depot  on  the  site  of  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  which  name  was  then  given  to 
that  locality.  There  furs  were  gathered  from 
the  regions  extending  eastward  to  Mackinaw, 
and  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Their 
treasures  went  in  boats  down  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans,  and  thence  to  Europe ;  or  up  the 
Illinois  River,  across  a  portage  to  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  by  way  of  the  chaiu  of  great  lakes  and 


the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal  and  Quebec.  In 
the  pathway  of  this  trade  and  transportation 
were  planted  the  seeds  of  many  of  our  Western 
settlements,  which  have  grown  into  great  com- 
monwealths. The  Rocky  Mountains  were  at 
length  passed,  and,  early  in  the  present  century, 
fur-trading  posts  had  been  established  on  the 
Columbia  River  and  other  waters  that  empty 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  1784  John  Jacob  As- 
tor,  an  enterprising  young  German  merchant  of 
New  York,  embarked  in  the  fur-trade.  He  pur- 
chased furs  in  Montreal  and  sold  them  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  after  the  treaty  of  1795  he  introduc^ 
them  into  the  city  of  New  York  and  thence 
shipped  them  to  different  European  ports.  In 
this  trade,  chiefly,  he  amassed  a  fortune  of  (250,- 
000,  when  he  embarked  in  a  scheme  for  making 
a  great  fur  depot  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  was 
then  competing  with  the  great  fur  companies  of 
the  Northwest,  under  a  charter  in  the  name  of 
the  '^  American  Fur  Company,"  for  which  he 
furnished  the  entire  capital.  Mr.  Astor  made 
an  earnest  effort  to  carry  on  the  business  be- 
tween the  Pacific  coast  of  America  and  China, 
founding  the  town  of  Astoria  at  the  month  of 
the  Columbia  River.  The  bad  faith  of  a  busi- 
ness partner  broke  up  that  establishment  in 
1813,  who  sold  it  out  for  a  nominal  sum  and 
placed  it  under  British  control.  After  that  Mr. 
Astor  carried  on  his  operations  in  the  region  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  his  chief  post  at 
Mackinaw.  Alaska,  acquired  in  1867  by  pur- 
chase, has  opened  a  new  field  for  the  American 
fur-trado.  The  furs  from  that  region  are  main- 
ly those  of  the  fur-seal ;  there  are  also  those  of 
the  beaver,  ermine,  fox,  otter,  marten,  and  other 
animals.  The  annual  fur-trade  of  Alaska  is  es- 
timated at  fully  $2,000,000  in  value,  the  monop- 
oly of  the  seal-fnr-tra(le  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  The  number  of  seals  to  be  taken 
each  year  is  limited  to  one  hundred  thousand. 
The  company  has  twenty  trading-posts  on  the 
shores  and  islands  of  Alaska. 
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Gadsden,  CnmsTOpnER,  was  bom  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  in  1724 ;  died  there,  Aug.  28, 1805.  He 
was  educated  in  England,  became  a  merchant 
in  Charleston,  and  a  sturdy  champion  of  the 
rights  of  the  colonies.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Stamp  Act  Congress  (which  see),  and  ever 
advocated  o])enIy  republican  principles.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  First  Continental  Con- 
gress (which  see).  Chosen  a  colonel  in  1775,  he 
was  active  in  the  defence  of  Charleston  in  1776, 
when  he  was  made  a  brigadier -general.  He 
was  active  in  civil  affairs,  and  was  one  of  the 
many  civilians  made  prisoners  by  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  and  carried  to  St.  Augustine.  (See 
Charleston,  Capture  of.)  He  was  exchanged  in 
1781  and  carried  to  Philadelphia.  In  17H2  he 
was  elected  governor  of  his  state,  but  declined 
on  account  of  infirmity. 

Oaelio  Preaching  in  Georgia.  The  trustees 
of  the  province  of  Georgia,  desirous  that  the 


Highlanders  of  Scotland  residing  there  should 
have  a  Presbyterian  minister  to  preach  to  them 
in  Gaelic,  and  to  teach  and  catechise  their  chil- 
dren in  English,  sent  over  John  McLeod  in  1736, 
and  gave  to  him  and  his  successors,  in  perpetu- 
ity, three  hundred  acres  of  land.  Mr.  McLeo<l 
was  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Skye.  He  was  al- 
lowed from  the  Provincial  Fund  $250  a  year  un- 
til the  colony  should  be  able  to  maintain  him  at 
their  sole  expense.  This  mission  was  so  sup- 
ported until  1740,  when  a  greater  part  of  the 
men  of  the  Highland  settlement  had  perished 
in  war  with  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine,  and 
Mr.  McLeod  left  Georgia. 

Gage  Instructed  to  Arrest  Patziotflb  When 
Gage's  demand  for  twenty  thousand  armed  men 
at  Boston  was  received  by  the  ministry  they 
laughed  in  derision,  believing  that  a  few  sol- 
diera  could  accomplish  all  that  was  necessary 
to  make  the  patriots  cower.     Lord  Dartmouth 
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wrnTe  ro  r;;i;r»v.  in  xhf:  king'4  name,  that  the  clis- 
nirbiTs  of  rii»f  [>*rai7e  in  Boston  appt'ared  to  him 
likr  :i  null*  rai»bli;  ••  without  a  plan,  without 
i:i)urfrr.  autl  without  conduct,^  and  thought  a 
"♦niall  t'i»n.'t*  wihiIiI  be  able  to  encount«>r  them. 
Ht?  [u.-^tnii-Tvil  biui  that  tbe  tirst  step  to  bo  taken 
rowiinU  the  re-e!»tablishnieiit  of  government 
wi>iilil  be  to  arrest  and  inipri»ou  the  principal 
accopi  and  alu-itors  in  the  Provincial  Congress, 
wbo'<'  prwrei-dings  a]»i>eared  like  rebrllion  and 
rrezusMi.  He  siigtjfsted  that  the  measure  must 
1w  kept  a  secret  until  the  moment  of  execution. 
••  If  it  canuitt  be  aec«)mplished,"  naid  Dartmouth, 
"wirlii>nt  bloodshed,  and  should  be  a  signal  for 
hostilities*  I  must  again  rt»peat,  that  any  etft>rt8 
of  the  jHMiple.  unprepjiivd  to  encounter  with  a 
ivgular  force,  cannot  be  very  formidable."  Tliis 
was  written  only  a  few  weeks  beft>re  the  attairs 
at  Lexington  and  Concord  (which  see).  Dart- 
mouth continued, "  The  charter  of  Massachusetts 
empowers  the  governor  to  use  and  exercise  the 
law  martial  in  time  «>f  n'bellion."  It  ai»peai-s, 
fn»m  statements  in  otlicial  despatches,  he  be- 
lie veil  tben^  was  an  "actual  an<l  open  i-ebellion" 
in  lliat  ]»ii»vince,  and  therefore  the  exercise*,  of 
bis  ptiwers  named  weiv  justifiable.  Tbe  move- 
ments of  miniMters  weiv  keenly  watched.  '*  Your 
ebief  «leiK'ndence,"  wrott^  Fnmklin  to  Massachu- 
setts,  "must  be  on  your  own  virtue  and  unanim- 
ity, \%liicb,  under  (omI,  will  bring  ytm  tbrongh  all 
dilllcuUies.*'  (lander,  tlie  French  ambassador 
at  London,  wn»tf  to  Vergeinjes,  "Tbe  nunister 
must  ivce«b»  or  b»se  America  forever." 

Gage  Lampooued.  The  Whig  press  of  Mas- 
sac IniM'tts  boMly  lamptMined  (Jeneral  (iage.  On 
lii^  dismissal  of  .lobn  llancoek  fnun  tlu^  com- 
iii:iiul  of  tbo  <Jo\enior's  IndcpiMident  Cadets, 
till*  folli»\>iMg  iip|irared  in  tbe  MtiKHmhiiHtttH  N;>i/, 
with  lilt*  tith',  "A  Siihiple  «»f  (iubrniatorial  Klo- 
qmine,  jis  Lutein  Kxbibited  to  the  Company  of 

l';ulels  :" 

ViHir  rnliiiH-l   II     11     k.  I>v  iii'Kltvt 

ill"    Imi-Ii    itrlli  li'lll     III    p'^IMM-t  , 
A      111-    lli\       nVrli'l^'h    tiM-    Ili'tT    klJ-ft'iI, 
\\\.t>  |i|ii|M  I    III-     hi»il>l  III-  (lisiillh>r«l; 
I    l|i\  i-l    M-l  ■  iiIhI    im-v  •'!    \^  ill 
ll\    iii<iil.'il   III. Ill   ■••-   Ip.ili-il    ill. 

I  III-,  I  I    u-i  ■   iiiii    •  M  r  I  .III 

III    III  ali-il   ill   liv    iii'ii  l-il   liiiili. 
(■ii    h.nl   I   lull    li.i«i-   l.iiiiuii   lirlnri> 
Mill   li.iii|ii  I    III   \  11111    l.ii-liiiii^  riii|w, 

II  i-ii<iiili|    h  n  I     Imi-Ii    Iii\    ^'|i-;iIi--I    pli-ilSUrO 

III  liiM    |iii>iiilii|   lli.il    liiiM   iiii-a»iin>. 
Ill  mill    v\ii|i     i|i  h     i-\rii-  ili<-L'r.-ii-«*  - 
M>    .  I  iinl  III   iliiiu'   ilil'i  liiv   I.II-I-' 

||| -li.iiul   \.<iii    I  III--'      11  i-iii-fi|  ^litiit  ! 
fill    liiiii   I    IimI    I    /lo/K'/  V""  "lit!" 

(|,i^«i,  I  iitiM  \:\  i\ii>i  boll)  ill  Kiigland  alutut 
'."'A',  dud  tliiii-.  .\|iiil  '.*,  17^*7.  lb'  was  second 
«L-.«  el  \  iMiiiiiil  ('li^i',  mimI  i'litiTed  tbe  army  in 
I..N  \kMiili  lb'  viiiM  Willi  Hnidiltx'k  at  bis  de- 
i\k  I  ■'>u  (be  Miiiitiiip.iibfbi  (wliicli  see),  wbeii  he 
i.fN  '.%'\i(eiiiiiil  riiJiMH'i,  iiiid  led  tin*  advance. 
It  j.*«  Uol  iMiniiiiilci  bi«  was  wounded.  Lat(* 
I,  I  'K^  \\\\  litiilili^d  a  diiiigbler  of  Peter  Kend>1e, 
|if49».MKSMl  ol'  the  Ciiiiiieil  of  New  .lers«'y.  His 
\vm^  ^^  until  |H*J4,  when  she  died  at  the 
Jfwnit  (higo  M4TV<*4l  under  Am- 
N«w  York  and  Canada,  and 
Miiiitnuil  by  the  Knglish  in 
!•  niUltitry  goverm>r  of  that 
\L)     He  wuri  pi-uuiotcd  to 


major-general,  and  in  1763  succeeiled  Amherst 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  iu 
North  America.  In  1774  he  succeeded  Hiitcbin- 
son  as  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  occupietl 
Boston  with  troops,  nnich  to  the  auuoynnce  and 
irritation  of  the  inhabitants.  Actiug  under  io- 
strnctions  fnmi  his  government  rat  Iter  than  iu 
acconlauce  with  his  conscience  and  judgment, 
he  took  measures  which  brtnight  on  anneal  re- 
sistance to  British  rule  in  the  colonies.  After 
the  affairs  at  Lexington,  Conconl,  and  BunkerA 
Hill  he  was  ungenerously  held  responsible  for 
'  the  blunders  of  the  ministry,  and  resigned  \m 
,  command  in  Oct(d>er,  1775,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  (ieneral  William  Howe  as  chief  of 
,  tbe  forces  in  America. 

I 

j  Gage's  Alarm  -  tricks.  General  Gage,  per- 
forming no  act  of  courage  during  the  Kumnicr 

'  of  1775,  while  Washington  was  besieging  Bi»s- 
ton,  endi'avoi*ed  to  terrify  the  Americans  and  to 
keep  up  tbe  spirits  of  his  own  soldiers  by  warn- 
ing the  former  that  tbonsands  of  veteran  war- 
riiu-s  were  coming  from  Kussia  and  the  Gennau 
principalities  to  crush  tbe  "  unnatund  relH.*ll- 
ion."  He  vented  his  ill-humor  upon  American 
prisoners  in  his  hands,  easting  into  prisiui  offl- 
cei-s  of  high  rank,  thinking  thus  to  t-errify  tbe 
commtm  soldiery,  whosi?  intelligence  and  cour- 
age he  entirely  underrated  in  reality,  tlnm^li 
praising  them  when  it  suited  bis  ]>iirpos<\  (2^'0 
(iaffVH  livid  Opinion  of  the  AmvricauH.)     Against 

I  this  treatment  Washington  renionstnited:  hut 
Gage  insolently  scoriii*d  to  ]»roniise  "reeipi-ociiy 
with  rebels,"  and  replied :  "  Britons,  ever  pre-4'ni- 
inent  in  mercy,  have  overhjoked  tbe  criminal  in 
the  captive;  ymir  prisoners,  whose  lives,  by  tlw 
laws  of  the  land,  are  destined  to  tbe  curd,  have 
hitherto  been  treated  witb  care  anil  kindnrss— 
indiscriminately,  it  is  tine,  for  I  nckno\xkHlp> 

I  no   rank  that   is   not  derived  from   tbe  king." 

I  Washington  reni(?nibered  that  Gagti's  want  of 
pivsi-Uice  «»f  mind  had  lost  tbe  battle  of  the  M«»- 
nongjiliela  (which  see),  and  replied,  in  a  digiii- 
tied  inaiiner, "  I  shall  not  stoop  to  retort  and  in- 
vective. Yini  aflV'ct,  sir,  to  despise^  all  rank  not 
derivetl  from  the  sann;  s»)nrce  as  your  tiwn.  I 
cannot  conceive  one  more  honorable  than  that 
w  liirh  Hows  from  the  uncorrupted  choice  of  A 
brave  and  free  people,  the  purest  source  and 
«»riginal  fountain  of  all  ])ower.  Far  from  mak- 
ing it  a  ])lea  for  cruelty,  a  mind  of  true  mag- 
nanimity would  comprehend  and  resi>ect  it.'' 

Gage's  Real  Opinion  of  the  Amexlcans.    In 

his  report  of  the  battle  on  Bunker's  (Bi"eed-s) 
Hill,  (veneral  Gage  sjiid  to  Lord  Dartiiiontb. 
"Tbe  trials  we  have  had  show  the  n*bels  are 
not  the  despicable  rabble  tf>o  many  have  6Up- 
])osed  tbem  to  be;  and  I  find  it  owing  to  a  mil- 
itary spirit  encouraged  among  them  for  a  fen- 
years  past,  joined  witb  uncommon  zeal  and  en- 
thusiasm. They  intrench  and  raise  batteries— 
tln*y  have  engineers.  Tbey  have  fortitie<i  all 
tbe  hi'ights  and  passes  around  this  town  [Roa- 
t<»n],  wbich  it  is  not  impossible  for  them  to  an- 
noy. The  conquest  of  this  conntrj-  is  not  easy; 
you  have  to  ec»j»o  Avith  vast  numbers.  In  all 
their  wars  against  the  French  they  never  showed 
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to  mneh  conduct,  attention,  and 
they  do  DOW.  I  tblob  it  ia  my  duty  to  let  your 
lordsbip  koow  tbe  true  situation  of  affaire." 
'Frauklin  wrote  to  bin  Eiiglisii  fheiida, "  Ameri- 
cana wil]  figbt;  EujilBUd  bas  loat  ber  coLouiea 

0«lne^  Edmund  Pkndlbton,  was  bnm  In 
Colpepper  County,  Va.,  March  SO,  1777 ;  died  iu 
New  Orleans,  Jiiue  6,1649.  Tlie  family  moved 
to  Teuneaaee  iu  1790.      Edmund   entered   the 


«nnj  as  ensigii  in  1799,  and  waa  promoted  to 
lieDlenant-Goionel  iu  tbe  Biimmcr  of  1»12.  He 
rose  to  brigailier-geoeral  in  March,  1614 ;  and 
kfter  Ilia  gallant  conduct  at  Furt  Erie  in  Aa- 
fCaat,  that  year,  lie  nas  hreveted  mi^or-geoeral. 
For  that  exploit,  and  hia  geuural  gi>od  srrvicea 
dnriug  tbe  war,  CoiigresH  gave  Lim  thanks  and 
ft  gold  medal.    Gaines  served  under  Jackson  iu 
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oame  famons  for  ber  ancceaaful  persistence  in 
litigation  to  aecaie  ber  rigbta. 

Oalnaa'a  Ullla,  Battle  of.  General  McClel- 
lan  transferred  his  army  from  tfae  Chickahom- 
iny  and  bis  stores  from  tha  Pumiiiiky  to  tbe 
James  Biver.  He  ordered  the  atori^N  and  muni- 
tions of  war  to  be  sent  to  Savage's  Station,  and 
what  conid  not  be  removed  to  he  biirue<l,  and 
supplies  to  be  seut  to  tfae  James  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Hn  also  sent  his  wuiiuded  to  the  sumu 
station,  and  prepared  to  cross  tbe  Chickahominy 
fortholiight  nith  the  right  wing— aperiloiis  nn- 
dertakilig,  fur  Jookson  and  Ewell  werepreparrd 
to  fall  oD  Porter's  dniik.  Tliis  movement  was  so 
aecretl;  and  skilfnlly  made,  however,  that  Leu 
was  not  certified  of  tho  fact  until  twenty-fonr 
hours  after  it  was  actually  begun  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  l{7tli  of  June.  Tbe  duty  of  protect- 
ing tbe  stores  iu  their  removal  wna  assigned  to 
General  Porter.  His  corps  (tho  Fifth)  was  also 
charged  with  the  dnty  of  carrying  away  the 
aiege-guus  and  cnveriug  the  anuy  iu  its  uiarch 
to  tbu  Janiea.  Tliese  tronpa  were  accordingly 
an'iiye<l  on  the  rising  ground  near  Gaines's 
Mills,  on  the  arc  of  a  circle  between  Cool  Arbor 
and  the  Chickahominy,  when  they  were  at- 
tacke^l  Uy  a  heavy  Confederate  force,  in  the 
afternoon  (June  27),  led  by  Generals  Longstreet 
and  A,  P.  Hill.  A  few  of  the  aiege-guna  were 
yet  in  position.  Mufell's  divisiou  occupied  the 
let>,  Sykes's  regulars  aud  Duvyea's  Zouaves  the 
right,  niid  McCuU's  division  formeil  a  second 
line,  ilia  left  touching  Bnttorfield's  right.  Sey- 
mour's brigade  and  horse-hatteriea  commanded 
the  rear,  aud  cavalry  under  General  Philip  St. 
George  Cuoko  were  on  Banking  uervice  near  the 
Chickahominy.  Tbe  brout  uf  the  battle  first 
fell  ujiou  Sykes,  who  threw  the  assailants  back 
in  confusion  witti  gi-eat  loss.  Lougstreet  push- 
ed forwanl  with  his  veterans  to  their  relief, and 
was  juiued  by  Jackson  and  D.  H.  Hill.     EweH'a 


the  Creek  War  (which  see),  and  fought  the  Sem-  j  division  also  came  into  action.  The  Confcder- 
tnoles  in  1S36.  (See  Seminole  IS'ar.)  Late  in  life  ate  line,  now  in  complete  onler,  made  a  general 
he  married  Myra  Clarke,  of  New  Orleans,  heir-  |  advance.  A  very  severe  battle  enaued.  Slo- 
CM  of  ft  large  estate,  who,  after  his  death,  he- 1  cam's   divisiuu   was   sent   to   Porter's   aid   by 
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McClellan,  making  his  entire  force  abont  35,000. 
Fur  b»urB  tbe  struggle  alung  the  wbule  line 
veaa  tiurce  and  perBist«Dt,  aud  fur  a  lung  time 
the  iftHiio  was  dunbtfol.  At  five  u'cluck  Porter 
called  for  more  aid,  and  McClellan  Miit  bim  Lhe 
brigadus  of  Meagber  and  Kreiicb,  of  Ricbntd- 
sou'b  diviaion.  Tlie  Confederatea  were  raakiog 
desperate  efforts  to  break  the  liiiu  of  the  Na- 
tiotials,  but  fur  a  long  time  it  stood  lirui,tbuugb 
cuDtinuall;  growing  Ibinnur.  Finally  a  furious 
ssaault  by  Jackson  aud  tbe  divisiuns  of  Long- 
street  and  Wliitiiig  was  made  upon  Butturfield'i 
brigade,whicb  had  lung  been  flgbting.  It  gave 
way  ami  fell  back, and  nitb  it  several  batteries. 
Then  tbe  irholn  line  full  back.  Porter  called 
up  all  of  bis  reserves  aud  remaining  artillery 
(abuut  eighty  ginis),  cnvereil  tbe  retreat  of  bis 
infautry,  and  checked  the  advance  of  the  vie- 
tors  for  a  moment.  Junt  then  (reneral  Cooke, 
without  orders,  attacked  the  Confedorato  flank 
with  his  cavalry,  which  was  repulsed  and  throwu 
into  disorder.  The  horses,  terrified  by  tbe  tre- 
nieudous  roar  of  nearly  two  hundred  cotinons 
and  the  rattle  uf  tlniiisniKla  of  innskets,  rushed 
l>ack  thruugb  the  Uuiou  batteries,  giving  tbe 
imiiressioii  that  it  was  a  charge  nf  Cont'cilerate 
cavalry,  Tbe  nrtilk'rists  recoiled,  auil  Porter's 
whole  force  was  pressed  hack  to  the  river. 
While  Hying  m  fearful  disorder,  French  and 
Meagher  appeared,  end,  gntbering  up  tbo  vast 
multitude  iif  stragglers,  cbeckeil  (he  flight.  Be- 
hind those  the  shnitired  brigades  were  speedily 
funiied,  while  Nariouul  batteries  poured  a  de- 
structive storm  of  shot  and  shell  upon  the  bead 
of  the  Confe<lerate  column.  Seeing  fresb  troops 
on  their  front,  and  ignorant  of  their  nunil)cr,  tbe 
Confederates  fell  back  and  rested  upon  the  tield 
they  bad  won  at  a  fearful  cost.  In  this  ti,iu);ui- 1 
uary  battle  the  Xatinnals  lust  about  ^000  men, 
of  whom  GOOO  were  killed  or  wounded.  The 
loss  uf  the  ConftKb^rates  was  about  5<HK).  (ien- 
eral  lieyDuldi*  was  niado  jirinoDer.  Porter  lost 
twenty-two  sicKC-Kuns.  During  tlie  night  he 
withdrew  to  tbe  rit;bt  side  of  the  Chickahoni- 
iny,  ilexlTuying  the  bridges  Itchind  hint,  I 

Oallatla,  Ai.uiSItT,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  Jun.*J(),  liGI ;  died  at  AHtoria,  L.  1.,  : 
Aug.  12, 1.^19.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
veTHily  uf  Geneva.  Both  of  his  parents  were  of  i 
distiitgnished  families,  aud  died  while  he  was 
an  bi&int.  Feeliui;  {p^iat  HyiM)tatliy  fur  the  i 
Americans  struggling  for  liberty,  ho  came  to 
MassaclmwttH  In  ITi^l, entered  tbe  military  ser- 1 
vice.  aiTd  fur  a  few  tnuntbs  comnmnded  tlit>  punt ' 
at  PassuuiaiinDddy.  At  tbe  cliiw  of  tbo  war  bo 
taught  French  at  Harvard  University.  Having 
received  bis  patrimuuial  eHtale  in  17eM,  be  in- 
vested it  in  land  in  westeni  Vircinia;  and  in  ' 
ITiW  be  settled  on  Innd  on  the  Imnks  of  the  Mo- 
nongabela,  in  Fnyi-tto  County,  Ponn.,  which  be  [ 
bad  pnrebnsed,  and  became  uatnraliiscd.  Hav- 
ing served  in  tlw  I'entisylvaiiitt  State  Cauven- ' 
tion  and  iu  the  LegisUtiire  (17t>9  ami  ITWi-Oi), 
he  was  chosen  United  Slates  Senator  hi  1793, ' 
bnt  was  declared  ineligible  nn  the  gnnind  tbat  j 
ha  hail  not  been  a  ciliKen  of  tbe  United  States  , 
Uw  required  nine  years.  He  was  iuHtrunii-utal  i 
'  igiug  About  a  peaceful  terminatiuu  uf  tbe  i 


"Whiskey  Inaurrection"  (whicb  aee),  and  «|A 
elected  a  member  of  the  Honse  of  KepraacntP 
tives  in  1795.  Au  active  member  of  tbe  Kepah- 
lican,  or  Uemocratic,  party,  be  even  went  au  lar, 
iu  a  speech  in  Cungreas  ( 1796),  •«  to  charge 
Woablngtou  and  Jay  with  having  pusillaai- 
mously  Hurreuderod  tbe  honor  of  tbeir  coniitfy. 


^^bclu] 


( See  Ja^i  Treaty.)  Tills,  from  the  lips  of  t 
yonng  foreigner,  eiosperatcd  the  Federalistti 
He  was  a  leader  of  the  Democrats  iu  the  Hontt, 
and  directMl  bis  attentiou  particularly  to  finu- 
cial  matters.  Mr.  Gallatin  remained  in  Con- 
gress until  1801,  when  President  Jciferson  aji- 
puintcd  him  Si-creliiry  uf  the  Treasury,  whicb 
office  be  held  until  1813,  and  obtained  tlie  credit 
uf  being  one  of  the  best  financiera  of  tbe  sgc 
His  influence  was  felt  In  other  departments  of 
the  government  and  iu  the  politics  of  tbe  coun- 
try. OpjKised  t"  guiiig  to  war  with  Great  Brit- 
ain in  lifllS,  he  exerted  all  liis  influence  to  avert 
it.  In  Uarch,  1813,  he  waa  npi>uiute<l  one  of  the 
envoya  to  Itussia  to  negotiate  for  the  niediatioD 
of  theCznrlietween  the  United  Statea  and  Giest 
Britain.  He  sailed  for  St.  Petersburg,  bnt  the 
Senate,. in  special  session,  rvfaned  to  ratify  bii 
appointment  because  bo  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasnrj'.  The  attempt  at  mediation  wns  un- 
successful. When.inJannary,  iyl4, Great  Britaia 
proposed  a  direct  ni-gntlalion  fur  i>ence,  Galla- 
tin, who  was  still  abroad,  waa  appointed  one  of 
the  United  States  Commissioiiera  to  negotiate. 
He  resigned  bis  secretaryship.  In  1^15  he  was 
appointed  minister  to  France,  where  he  remain- 
ed until  l!^S3.  He  refused  a  seat  in  the  cabinet 
of  Monroe  on  bis  return,  and  declined  to  be  a 
candidate  for  Vice-President,  to  whicb  the  dom- 
inant Democratic  parly  iiontiuatetl  him.  Pres- 
ident Adams  appointed  him  minister  to  Great 
Britain,  where  ho  iiegutialed  several  important 
commercial  conventions.  Betnming  to  Amer- 
ica in  l<^,he  tiwk  up  his  residence  in  tbe  city 
of  New  York.  There  be  waa  engaged  iu  public 
services,  iu  various  ways,  until  1839,  when  he 
witlidrcw  from  public  duties  and  directwl  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  literary  pumuits,  espe- 
cially in  the  lielil  of  history  and  etbimbigii'.  Ho 
was  the  chief  founder  (1643)  and  flntt  president 
of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  and  wm 
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president  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
^pt)m  1843  outil  bis  death,  six  years  afterwards. 
Although  stnctly  iu  private  life,  Mr.  Gallatin 
took  special  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
country,  and  wrote  much  on  the  subject.  So 
early  as  1823  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the  ethno- 
logical and  philosophical  characteristics  of  the 
North  Americau  Indians,  at  the  request  of  Hum- 
boldt. 

Gkdlatin*B  Finanoial  Plan.  The  opponents 
of  JeiTerson^s  administration  complained  vehe- 
mently, in  1808,  that  the  country  was  threat- 
ened with  direct  taxation  at  a  time  when  the 
sources  of  its  wealth,  by  the  orders  and  de- 
crees of  Great  Britain  and  France,  were  drying 
up.  Albert  Gallatin,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, replied  to  these  complaints  by  reproducing 
a  flattering  bnt  delusive  suggestion  contained 
in  his  annual  report  the  preceding  year.  He 
suggeste^^hat,  as  the  United  States  were  not 
likely  to  ne  involved  in  frequent  wars,  a  reve- 
nue derived  solely  from  duties  on  imports,  even 
though  liable  to  diminution  during  war,  would 
yet  amply  suffice  to  pay  off,  during  long  inter- 
vals of  peace,  the  expenses  of  such  wai's  as  might 
be  undertaken.  Siiould  the  United  States  be- 
come involved  iu  war  with  both  France  and 
Great  Britain,  no  internal  taxes  would  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  it  ou,  nor  any  other  financial  expe- 
dient, beyond  bon-owiug  money  and  doubling 
the  duties  on  import.  The  scheme,  afterwards 
tried,  bore  bitter  fruit. 

GkUlandet,  Thomas  Hopkins,  LL.D.,  instruct- 
or of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Penn.,  Dec.  10,  1787 ;  died  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Sept.  9, 1851.  He  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, iu  1805,  where  he  was  a  tutor  for  a  while. 
At  Audover  Theological  Seminary  he  prepare*! 
for  the  ministry,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1814.  Becoming  interested  in  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  he  began  bis  labors  for  their  instruction 
in  1817,  with  a  class  of  seven  pupils.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  most  useful  men  of  his  time, 
labored  incessantly  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  first  in- 
stitution iu  America  for  their  instruction.  He 
was  president  of  it  until  1830,  when  he  resigned. 
The  asylum  was  located  at  Hartford,  where  Dr. 
Gallaudet  became  chaplain  for  the  Connecticut 
Retreat  for  the  Insane,  iu  1833,  which  of^ce  he 
retained  until  his  death.  Dr.  Gallaudet  pub- 
lished several  works  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young,  besides  other  books.  He  was  of  Hugue- 
not descent.  His  two  sons,  Thomas  and  Ed- 
ward Miner,  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  former, 
an  Episcopal  clergyman,  has  been  instrumental 
in  organizing  churches  for  the  deaf  and  dumb; 
and  the  latter  established  (1857),  in  Washing- 
ton, an  institution  for  them  and  the  blind.  In 
1864  he  originated  measures  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  deaf-mute  college,  of  which  he  was 
made  professor  of  moral  and  political  science. 

Galloway,  Joseph,  LL.D.,  was  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  Philadelpliia,  Penu.,  and  a  loyalist. 
He  was  bom  in  Maryland  about  1730 ;  died  in 
England,  Aug.  29,  1803.     He  was  a  member  of 


the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  in  1764,  and  was  at 
one  time  speaker,  and,  with  Franklin,  advocated 
a  change  of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania 
from  the  proprietary  to  the  royal  form.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Continental  Congress,  he  was 
conservative  iu  his  views,  yet  his  line  of  argu- 
ment in  his  first  debates  tended  towards  polit- 
ical independence.  He  proposed  a  plan  of  colo- 
nial government,  which  was  rejected.  (See  Gal- 
loway'a  Plan.)  Finally,  after  the  question  of  in- 
dependence began  to  be  seriously  agitated,  he 
abandoned  the  Whig,  or  Republican,  cause,  and 
was  thenceforward  an  uncompromising  Tory. 
When  the  British  army  evacuated  Philadelpliia, 
in  1778,  he  left  his  country,  with  his  daughter, 
went  to  England,  and  never  returned.  He  was 
a  leading  American  loyalist  iu  England,  and 
wrote  and  published  several  political  pam- 
phlets. 

Galloway's  Plan  of  Government  Joseph 
Galloway,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Philadelphia, 
proposed,  in  the  First  Continental  Congress,  a 
plan  for  a  union  of  the  colonies  which  had  been 
foreshadowed  by  others  long  before.  It  con- 
templated a  government  with  a  president-gen- 
eral appointed  by  the  king,  aud  a  Grand  Coun- 
cil, chosen  every  three  years  by  the  colonial  as- 
semblies, who  were  to  be  authorized  to  act  joint- 
ly with  Parliament  in  the  regulation  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  colonies.  Parliament  was  to  have 
superior  authority,  with  a  right  to  revise  all  acts 
of  the  Grand  Council,  which,  in  turn,  was  to 
have  a  negative  in  British  statutes  relating  to 
the  colonies.  This  plan  was,  at  first,  favorably 
considered  by  many  in  the  Congress ;  but  it  was 
rejected,  and  not  permitted  to  be  entered  on 
the  minutes  of  the  journal. 

Galveston,  Battle  at.  This  place  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Commodore  Reushaw  (Oct.  8, 
1862).  To  hold  the  city  more  securely,  a  Mas- 
sachusetts regiment,  under  Colonel  Burrill,  was 
sent  thei*e  from  New  Orleans.  In  front  of  the 
town  (Dec.  28)  lay  six  National  war-vessels,  un- 
der the  command  of  Reushaw.  General  Magru- 
der,  of  the  Confederate  arm}^  then  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  Texas,  collected  a  land  and 
naval  force  near  Galveston,  and  before  daylight 
on  Jan.  2, 1863,  he  attacked  the  National  forces 
by  land  aud  water.  At  first  the  men  from  Mas- 
sachusetts repulsed  those  of  Magruder,  but,  Con- 
federate vessels  coming  up  with  a  fresh  supply, 
the  National  soldiers  were  overpowered.  After 
a  brief  action,  the  Harriet  Lane  (one  of  the  Na- 
tional vessels)  was  captured,  and  the  Westfield, 
Renshaw's  flag-ship,  was  blown  vto  by  his  order, 
to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  haiu^  of  the  Con- 
federates. The  firing  of  the  magazine  of  the 
Westfield  was  done  prematurely,  by  an  intoxi- 
cated man,  and  Commodore  Rennhaw,  a  lieuten- 
ant, and  an  engineer,  with  about  a  dozen  of  her 
crew,  perished  by  the  explosion.  Nearly  as  many 
officers  and  men  were  killed  in  a  gig  lying  by  the 
side  of  the  Westfield.  Magruder*s  victory  was  al- 
most a  barren  one,  for  Farragut  re-established 
the  blockade  before  the  Harriet  Lane  could  be 
converted  into  a  Confederate  cruiser. 

Galveston,  Surrender  of.    Attempts  were 
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made  to  "  roposseBii"  iDipnrtntit  poata  iu  Texan, 
ee|>ecially  Gulvestuu.  On  May  17,  1963,  Heory 
Eagk',  iu  coniiiiaiid  of  wur-veHaels  iu  fhtnt  of 
Galvailou,  doiuuiidoil  ita  siim!ii<ler,  under  a 
tlin'ikt  of  an  uLtuuk  fruni  a  lurg«  land  atid  naval 
force  tbat  would  houu  a|i|)«nr.  "When  those 
forces  appear,"  nuiil  the  uitthorities,  "  we  atiall 
reply."  So  mattera  remniiied  niitil  Oct.  S,  nlicu 
Gulvestoii  was  formally  sQirendered  by  its  civil 
authorities  to  ConiiiioilorB  Reuahaiv,  of  the  Na- 
tional Navy,  the  Cciiifi'derate  troops  retiring. 
It  WOK  held  by  tbe  NatiuualB  ever  ufUsrwards. 

OftnaevooTt,  Hkvhy  Saudford,  was  bom  at 
Albany,  IX'C.  15,  IdMSi.  Ho  was  a  graiidaon  of 
Colonel  Gunmivoort,  of  Furt  Staiiwix  fame.  Id 
April.  1861,  liu  entered  the  rejjulnr  artillery  ser- 
vice, anil  fiiiight  ([ullaiitly  during  the  Peniusnlar 
campaifiii  of  1^62,  and  in  sKVeral  buttles  after- 
wards. He  first  hecuuie  lieiituiiant-coloDel  and 
then  cuhiuul  of  the  13th  N.  X.  Volunteer  Cav- 
alrj-,  with  which  ho  iierfovtned  gullunt  service 
in  Virginia.  In  Mk*  he  vom  brevetuil  brigadier- 
gonenil  of  vidnntwra  "  for  faithful  and  meritu- 
ri<ius  BervicHS,"aiid  became  cajitain  of  artillery. 
His  health  fiiilod,  aixt  when  rctiiniing  from  the 
Bahama  iHlnndH  lie  died,  Apdl  IU,  1^71,  when  al- 
most wirliiii  Hij;lit  of  the  city  of  liis  bii'tli.  He 
Iras  greatly  iKluved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Oansevoort,  Pktbr,  Jr.,  van  bom  at  Albany, 
V.  Y.,  Jnly  17,  1749 ;  died  July  3, 18ia.  He  was  ' 
ap|H>inted  majnrofaNcw  York  regiment  in  Jnly,  ' 
1775,  anil  in  Angnst  he  joined  tliu  army,  under 
Montgomery,  that  invaded  Canada.     He 


c.iloi.i-1  the  nest  year :  nnri  in  April,  1777,  lie  was 
pnl  ill  L'i>Miin:iiul  111' Furl  Suliiiyli-r  («'e /''urf  .Sfun- 
inV),  uliii'li  he  );iilliinlly  ili'feua.'il  ngiiiii»t  the 
Ilrilisli  and  Iniliium  in  AnKiiat.  He  most  efl'ect- 
unlly  co-opi' rated  with  Sullii'an  in  hin  eam])aif;n 
ill  177D.  unil  alcorwiirds  in  the  Miiliawk  rejiioii. 
In  Hr*!  lie  reueiv.'d  ftiini  the  Lpgiiiliitnro  of 
New  York  the  ecniitiliiuiiiin  of  a  bri([nilier-({eneral. 
Gnnerjl  (laiiKevoort  lllleil  civil  olHeeH,  piirtini- 
Inrly  that  of  CommlsNtoner  for  Indian  AlfHirs, 
vlUl  girat  Udelity.     In  ma  be  was  made  mili- 


tary agent  and  brigadier-g«DeraI  in  the  TJuittd 
States  Anuy. 

Oorden  of  Uw  'World,  a  name  freqnently 
applied  to  the  vast  region  drained  by  the  Mii- 
siseippi  and  its  tribul-aries,  compriuug  mure 
than  1,300,000  sqnare  mites.  It  is  »  region  of 
almost  unexampled  fertility. 

Oajfleld,  Jamks  Abraham,  was  bom  in  Cnra- 
hoga  Connty,  Ohio,  Nov.  19, 1831.  He  nwe  tmm 
the  position  of  a  day-laborer  and  a  drirer  and 
boatman  on  a  canal  to  president  of  an  scleetie 
institute  in  Ohio  and  major-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  United  Stales  Army  fur  tbe  >np- 
pT«wion  of  the  great  iusnrrectiou.  Id  1^&9  be 
was  elected  to  the  Ohio  Senate,  and  the  next 
year  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Iu  1961  be  wt* 
made  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Ohio  voliititccri, 
and  did  good  service  iu  Easteni  Kentucky.  Hs 
became  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  Jann- 
ary,  ISGi;  commanded  a  brigade  at  the  battls 
of  Shiloh;  was  chief-of-slaff  under  Rosecrani, 
and  appointed  mnjor- general  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  services  in  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
maiiga.  He  was  elected  to  Cotit;ress  in  laOS, 
and  was  a  representative  of  bin  district  nntil 
1H80,  when  he  was  elected  the  twentieth  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stat«s. 

Oam«t^  RoRRiiT  Seldrn,  born  at  Elmwood, 
Va.,  in  18-20;  killnl  in  the  baltio  of  Carrickt- 
ford  (which  see),  July  14,  1861.  He  i^railnated 
at  West  Point  in  Ir^l,  and  was  inslrnctor  of 
tactics  there  in  1K43.  He  was  in  the  war  with 
Mexico,  was  aid  to  General  Taylor,  aud  received 
the  brevet  of  mi^or  for  services  at  Biten»  Visti. 
He  was  again  instructor  of  taclicn  at  West  Point 
(lt«2-54).  He  re»ltn)e«1  his  commission  Id  April. 
IHfil,  and  joined  the  inRurfjeuts,  beconiiug  adjn- 
luiit-gi;uei'al  of  the  Virifinia  Army.  Command- 
ing the  Conrirder.ites  iu  Wesleru  Virgiuia,  he 
wuHsluiii  in  battle. 

Gaiiiaoii,  William  I.loyd,  leader  in  tbe 
I n II v I'm t' lit  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  llw 
United  Stiites,  was  born  at  New bnrv port,  M»iW.. 
Dec.  12,  1(JU4;  died  May  34,  ieTt>.      He   was  > 


ihoemaker'n  apprentice,  but  finally  learned  tb« 
irt  of  ]>rintin)!,and  became  a  contributor  to  tlM> 
[iress  in  early  lifu.    In  all  his  writings  ho  slioweil 
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I  philantbropio  ipirit,  and  a  sympathy  for  the 
ippiewed  everywhere.  In  KSJ  he  edited  the 
Vmiional  PkilantkropiMl,  iu  Boston ;  and,  aa  aasist- 
Hlt  editor  of  a  Baltimore  paper,  he  denounced  the 
*kiag  of  a  cargo  of  alaveB  from  that  city  to  New 
Means  aa  "  domastie  piracy."  For  this  he  was 
Ined,  and  imprisoned  forty-nine  days,  until  Ar- 
llinrTappaa,of  New  York,  paid  the  fine.  On  Jao. 
1, 1631,  he  began  the  pablicatiou  of  his  famous 
Uberator,  a  weekly  newspaper  and  nnoompro- 
nising  opponent  uf  slavery,  which  was  discon- 
Unoed  in  1865,  when  the  reenlt  fur  which  be  had 
levoted  the  best  energies  of  his  life  had  been  ef- 
botedby  the  Emancipation  Proolamation  (which 
Im)  of  President  Ltucoln.  Hr.  Garrison  was  a 
bander  (1H32)  of  tbe  Americaa  ADtielavery  So- 
slety,  and  was  its  president  from  tbat  time  un- 
til 1865.  Attending,  as  a  delegate,  the  World's 
Antislavery  Convention,  in  London  (1840),  be 
nfnsed  to  take  his  seal,  becanse  the  feminit 
delegates  fivm  America  were  refused  seats  i 
tbat  body.  In  1866  he  received  about  130,000 
H  a  national  testimonial  from  his  fiieuds  for  hit 
ftrdaooB  labora  in  tbe  canse  of  humanity. 

Oaa-llfl^t.  The  first  attempts  to  introdace 
gas  as  an  illnminator  in  the  United  States  were 
BiadeiDBaltimore,betweeniei6andlBS0.  They 
Allied;  but  it  was  snccessfully  introduced  into 
Boston  in  1823.  Tbe  next  year  tbe  first  gas- 
Ugbt  company  was  formed  in  New  York — the 
"New  York  Oaa-ligbt  Company."  They  began 
operations  with  a  capital  oftl.OOO.OOa.  But  the 
people  were  so  slow  to  adopt  tbe  new  illnmlua- 
tor  tbat  the  company  wore  not  iu  full  operation 
nntil  1627,  when  the  population  nos  about  on 
hnndred  and  sixty-six  thousand.  Qas  for  Dli 
Bination  was  first  introduced  into  Pbiladelpbi 
111  1S35,  when  the  population  of  that  city  wa» 
Kbont  eighty-five  thousand. 

0*«pao,  A  C0XUIB8ION  OP  Inql'irt.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  GiiqMe,acommi8siau, 
posed  of  Admiral  Montague,  tbe  vice- admiralty 
judge  at  Boston,  tbe  cbief-jiiBtices  of  Massachu- 
•etts  (Peler  OliTer),  New  York  (D.  Horamonden). 
and  New  Jersey  (!'.  Smyth),  and  the  governor 
of  Rhode  Island  (J.  Wantuti),  mat  at  Newport 
to  inquire  into  the  affair.  Kobert  Anchmutj 
took  tbe  place  of  Montague.  The  commission- 
en  were  notified  tbat  there  ha4  been  no  neglect 
of  dnty  or  connivance  on  the  part  of  tbe  provln- 
olal  govemmeut,  and  it  was  intimated  that  this 
■pecial  court  was  iiunecessary  and  alonnlog. 
Tbe  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  met  at  East 
Gieenwich  to  watch  tbe  onuimissioDers,  and 
Governor  Wanton  laid  before  it  bis  iiistruotionn 
to  arrest  offenders,  and  send  them  to  Englj 
for  trial.  Cbief-Jniitice  Stephen  Hopkins  asked 
the  Assembly  how  he  should  act.  They  left 
to  his  discretion,  for  they  were  assured  of  his 
patriotism  and  sound  Judgment.  "Then," said 
Hop ki us,  in  the  presence  of  both  Houses,  "for 
the  piirtwse  of  transportation  for  trial  I  wiU 
neither  apprehend  any  petwin  by  my  own  order, 
nor  mthr  any  executive  officer  in  tbe  colony  to 
do  It."  The  commissioners  adjourned  without 
alieiting  any  positive  knonledge  of  the  persouh 
who  dMlroyed  the  Gatpte. 
L— 36 


Atfair  Of  THE.  An  armed  schooner 
tbe  British  revenue  service  called  the  OoipM 
had  given  great  annoyance  to  the  American 
navigators  in  Narraganset  Bay  by  her  com- 
mander haughtily  demanding  the  lowering  of 
their  flags  whenever  they  passed  her,  in  token 
of  submission.  They  oftou  disobeyed.  For  this 
disobedience  a  Providence  sloop  was  chased  by 
the  schooner.  Tbe  former,  by  taking  a  peculiar 
cansed  the  latter  to  run  aground  upon  a 
low  eaudy  point  (ever  since  known  as  "Gaspee 
Point")  on  tbe  west  side  of  Narraganset  Bay. 
Tbe  same  night  (June  9, 1T7S)  sixty-four  armed 
men  went  down  from  Providence  in  boats,  capt- 
ured the  people  on  board  the  Qa»ptt,  and  burned 
the  vessel.  A  large  reward  was  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  the  perpetraton  (nho  were  well 
known  in  Providence),  bnt  they  were  not  \»- 
trayed.  Joseph  Wanton,  the  royal  governor  of 
Rhode  Island,  issued  a  proclamation  ordering 
diligent  search  for  the  perpetrators  of  the  act. 
Admiral  Uontagne  made  endeavors  towards  the 
same  end,  and  the  borne  government  offered  a 
reward  of  $5000  for  the  leader,  with  the  promise 
of  a  pardon  if  the  infonuer  should  be  an  accom- 
plice. Not  one  of  the  men  betrayed  their  tmst- 
ed  leader,  A  bra  hnui  Whipple,  afterwards  a  com- 
modore in  the  Continental  Navy.  A  commission 
of  iriqniry  was  established  under  tbe  great  seal 
of  England,  but  it  availed  nothing.  These  com- 
missions closed  their  labors  on  June  23,  and  no 
further  inquiry  was  attempted.    When,  snbse- 


quently,  the  colonists  were  at  war  with  Great 
Britain,  the  aci  ofCuptain  Whipple  was  avowed, 
and  Sir  JBrnesWiiUace,  in  conmiaud  of  a  Britinb 
ship  of  war  iu  Narraganset  Bay,  wrote  as  follows 


l^.ljiTOS 


GATES 


riiirtr.idir  iif  thr  act :  "  Ytiii,  Alirubaiu  plaued  Guueral  SvliiijItT.  He  gaiiiuil  uiidMervHl 
■a  -Uc  ML  uC  Juue,  tTi^i,  buriiLil  liia  liuuuiii  ua  cuniiiuiiiiler  uf  thu  ti'uo]>«  clitit  iluftat- 
rsori.  iLi:  'riw^Hif,  ami  I  will  Ijuuj;  you  I  mI  iuu\  caitttitml  Uiiigujiiu  uuJ  hia  unii.v  iu  the 
•:-n[u. "  Wbiiipk-  ciwlly  niiliitl : '- Sii',  full  of  1777.  Ho  suuu  uftvrwimlii  iiitrijtiiv*!  fur 
iiL::i  ymir  luuu  bufuio  j'uu  Imii^  liiui."  tbu  iHMitiuu  ul*  Wiutbiugtuu  uti  uouiiiiiiiiilcr-iu- 
\;lb  »  ritti-u  ut  tile  tiuiu,  cuiiluiiiing  I  cMuf,  uaiug  Lin  [lowur  ub  [irvsiiluut  uf  (lii:  Duunl 


im  lliiihliivit' 


I'likli  enitud    iif  Wurf»rtli«]>iin>0Hi>,1)iit  iKiiouiiiiioimlyfuiW. 

Ill  ,Tiiii«,  IT»(I,  liu  wafl  iiiQilo  cuiiimaiKliT  uf  tlic 

8»iillii-ni  Dfi>urtmi-]it,  liiit  tiiiiilv  a  diiuisttvu* 

'<-  i.'iuiijHii]^!,  liU  iiniiy  Iviri);  iitlvrly  ilfrmtvil  anil 

il  ;  niutvil  liy  Ciiniiviilliii  tii-nr  Caiiideit.  ^.  C,  iii  Aii- 

'["ire  I  ({iiHt,  lia>.     TliiH  ili-fcat  tfruiiiialei)  tiutra'H  uiil- 

ll^l,  llary  curtMT.     Ilu  wan  rruiuvril  IriiDi  ruiiiiiiaud 

I  mill  HiiH|H.-iiile(l  fnini  M-rvlcr,  but  wiui  finally  viu- 

"'"'  '  <liruiiH],  mid  rclUHtati^  in  miuiniuiid  in  ITf^.   H>- 

ivtln-d  tu  hilt  vKtiilo  ill  VirKliitii,  anil  in  ITlHi 

nisidif  IjiH  n-siiU'iiw  in  Xi-w  Y.nk  itity.  liaviiii! 

'  ''  tirM'  I'Uiuiiuitiuluil  nil  Iii»  bluvv.i,  jiud   imividctl 


d..i>iki II  rill-  fxiNiliti 

II.  Ill  [Wi.    Atlff  tif  \niut:  111'  liiiiiKlit 
tu  Vli)|li<in,  nuil  wbcn  ttH>  war  fur  in- 
linikii  Hill  I'liTiKTi'Ni  npiHiiTirfd  biui 
-Ki-ii<<rii1  iif  1)h>  (>>nlii)i>n- 
iiiik  iif  bri)i'><lii'l''Ki'ii<'n>l- 
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;  John  W.,  was  bom  iu  Westmorelaud 
County,  PeDU.y  about  1820 ;  died  at  Harri»burg, 
Penu.,  while  governor,  Feb.  9, 1873.  He  became 
a  civil  engineer,  and  served  as  lieutenant-colonel 
of  a  Pennsylvania  regiment  of  volunteers  iu  the 
war  with  Mexico,  wherein  he  was  wounded,  and 
for  gallant  services  was  made  colonel  of  his  regi- 
ment. He  was  first  commander  of  the  city  of 
Mexico  after  its  capture.  He  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1848,  and  was  the  first  mayor  of  that  city. 
Returning  to  Pennsylvania,  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Kansas  iu  July,  1856,  and  early  in 
1861  raised  and  equipped  a  regiment  of  volun- 
teers. In  the  spring  of  1862  he  became  brigadier- 
general,  and  did  good  service  throughout  the 
war,  becomiug,  at  the  end  of  Sherman's  march 
from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  military  governor  of 
j^avanuali.  In  1867  he  was  elected  governor  of 
Penusylvauia,  and  died  suddenly  while  in  ofiice. 
General  Armatrong,  Tue  Pjuvateer.  The 
merchants  of  New  York  fitted  out  no  less  than 
twenty-six  fiist-sailiug  privateers  and  letters-of- 
marque  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  declaration  of  war  ( 1812),  carrying  about 
two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  and  manned  by 
over  two  thousand  seamen.  Among  the  most 
noted  of  these  privateers  was  the  General  Ami- 
strong,  a  moderate-sized  schooner,  mounting  a 
"Long  Tom"  forty- two-pouuder  and  eighteen 
carronades.  Her  complement  was  one  hundred 
and  forty  men.  Her  first  commander  was  Captain 
Barnard  ;  her  second.  Captain  G.  K.  ChampliD. 
Early  in  March,  1813,  while  Champlin  was  cruis- 
ing off  the  Surinam  River,  on  the  coast  of  South 
America,  he  gave  chase  to  the  British  sloop-of- 
war  Coquette  J  mounting  twenty-seven  guns  and 
manned  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  men 
and  boys.  They  engaged  in  conflict  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock  (March  11, 1813).  Suppos- 
ing his  antagonist  to  be  a  British  letter-of- 
marqne,  Champlin  ran  the  Jrnnfirong  down 
upon  her,  with  the  intention  of  boarding  her. 
When  it  was  too  late,  Chanipliu  discovered  that 
she  was  a  heavier  vessel  than  he  suspected. 
They  poured  heavy  shot  into  each  other,  and 
for  a  while  the  fight  was  very  obstinate,  within 
pistol-shot  distance.  Champlin  was  wounded 
and  his  vessel  severely  bruised,  but,  getting  free 
fn>m  the  Coquette  by  a  vigorous  use  of  sweeps, 
the  Armstrong  escaped  under  a  heavy  fire  from 
her  antagonist.  The  Tuminany  Society  of  New 
York  gave  the  captain  an  elegant  sword,  and 
vote<l  thanks  to  his  companions  in  the  fight. 
In  1814  the  General  Armstrong  was  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Saumel  C.  Reid,  and  in 
September  she  was  in  the  harbor  of  Fayal,  one 
of  the  islands  of  the  Azores,  belonging  to  Portu- 
gal. It  was  a  neutral  port,  and  Reid  did  not 
expect  to  be  disturbed  there  by  British  vessels. 
He  was  mistaken.  On  the  26th  Commodore 
Lloyd  appeared  off  the  harbor  with  his  flag-ship, 
the  Plantagenetf  74  guns;  the  frigate  Botaf  44, 
Captain  Somerville ;  and  the  brig  Carnationj  18, 
Captain  Bentham — each  with  a  full  complement 
of  men.  The  Armstrong  had  only  seven  guns 
and  ninety  men,  including  her  ofticers.  In  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  and  usages  of  neutrality, 
Lloyd  sent  into  the  harbor,  at  eight  o*clock  in 


the  evening,  four  large  and  well-armed  launch- 
es, manned  by  about  forty  men  each.  At  that 
time  Reid,  suspecting  mischief,  was  wai-piug  his 
vessel  under  the  guns  of  the  castle.  The  moon 
was  shining  brightly.  The  barges  and  the  pri- 
vateer opeued  fire  almost  sinmltaneously,  and 
the  launches  were  driven  off  with  heavy  loss. 
At  midnight  fourteen  launches  were  sent  iu, 
manned  by  about  five  hundred 'men.  A  terrible 
conflict  ensaed,which  lasted  foi-ty  minutes,when 
the  launches  were  again  repulsed,  with  a  loss 
of  oue  hundred  and  twenty  killed  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  wounded.  At  daylight  (Sept. 
27)  a  third  attack  was  made  by  the  brig  Carna- 
tion j  which  opened  heavily,  but  was  soon  so  cut 
up  by  the  well-directed  guns  of  the  Armstrong 
that  she  hastily  withdrew.  The  privateer  was 
also  much  damaged,  and  it  being  evident  that 
she  could  not  endure  a  fourth  attack,  Captain 
Reid  directed  her  to  be  scuttled  to  prevent  her 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  She  was 
then  abandoned,  when  the  British  boarded  her 
and  set  her  on  fire.  While  the  British  lost  over 
three  hundred  men  in  the  three  attacks,  the 
Armstrong  lost  only  two  men  killed  and  seven 
wounded  during  the  ten  hours.  To  Captain 
Reid  and  his  brave  men  is  justly  due  the  credit 
of  saving  New  Orleans  fi-om  capture.  Lloyd's 
squadron  was  a  part  of  the  expedition  then  gath- 
ering at  Jamaica  for  the  invasion  of  Louisiana 
(which  see).  The  object  of  the  attack  on  the 
Armstrong  was  to  capture  her,  and  make  her  a 
useful  auxiliary  in  the  work.  She  so  crippled 
her  assailants  that  they  did  not  reach  Jamaica 
until  full  ten  days  later  than  the  ex)>edition  in- 
tended to  sail  from  there.  It  had  waited  for 
Lloyd,  and  when  it  approached  New  OrkMUit 
Jackson  had  made  ample  arrnnm—nto  to  n^ 
ceive  the  invaders.  Had  tlugpMfTed  ten  days 
sooner  the  city  must  have  fallen.  The  State  of 
New  York  gave  Captain  Reid  thanks  and  a 
sword,  and  he  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm  on 
his  return  to  the  United  States.  The  Portu- 
guese government  demanded  and  received  from 
the  British  an  apology  for  the  violation  of  neu- 
trality, and  restitution  for  the  destruction  of 
Portuguese  property  at  Fayal  during  the  action. 
That  government  also  demanded  satisfaction 
and  indemnification  for  the  destniction  of  the 
American  vessel  in  their  neutral  jtort.  This  was 
refused,  and  neither  the  owners  of  the  vessel 
nor  their  heirs  have  ever  received  indemnifi- 
cation for  their  losses  either  from  Great  Britain 
or  Portugal. 

Gtenet,  Edmoxd  Charles,  was  bom  at  Ver- 
sailles, France,  Jan.  8, 1763;  died  at  Greenbush, 
opposite  Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  14, 1834.  His  liter- 
ary talent  was  early  developed.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  years  he  received  from  the  King  of  Swe- 
den a  gold  medal  for  a  translation  of  the  history 
of  Eric  XIV.  into  Swedish,  with  rtotes  by  him- 
self. He  was  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  Ma- 
dame Campan,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  French 
court;  yet  he  was  a  republican.  Attached  to 
the  embassies  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  London,  and 
St.  Petersburg,  he  maintained  his  republican 
bias,  and  on  his  return  from  the  Russian  conrt 
(17U2)  was  appointed  minister  to  the  United 
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SI'BtM.  He  had  already  been  mode  odjotant- 
ffeueral  of  the  armieg  of  France  and  miniHter  to 
Holland  b;  the  roToliitioiiiBta,  and  employed 
in  revoliitiouiziDg  Geneva  and  annexing  it  to 
France.  Hia  diplomatic  career  in  the  United 
States  was  feiy  offensive  to  the  goverament, 
And  he  was  reculltnl.  (See  Omef  la  Ike  United 
Stale*.)  At  about  that  time  a  ohauKe  of  faction 
had  taken  place  in  his  country,  and  be  did  not 
think  it  prndent  to  lotum.   He  never  went  hack 


to  France.  Marrying  the  dangbter  of  Governor 
Georftc  Clinton,  be  became  a  natnrotizeil  citizuu 
of  the  United  States,  and  an  oi-nanicut  to  socie- 
ty here.  He  was  twice  mnrrioil,  his  second  wife 
being  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Oigoud,  the  first  Post- 
niostcr  -  general  under  the  new  C'unstitntion. 
Pond  of  agrtciiltnie,  he  took  great  inttrest  in 
its  pnrHiiit ;  aud  his  laiit  illness  won  ocrosioned 
by  attendance  at  a  meeting  of  nu  agricultural 
society  of  which  lie  was  preitideiit.  He  vos 
known  as  "Citizen  Genet,"  a  title  asnnmtHl  by 
tlio  French  ruvolutioniHtM,  and  imitated  by  tlicir 
American  nilmirurs.  The  Phil>ulirl|itiia  newspa- 
pen  often  contained  notices  of  the  ninrTiiij>e  of 
"  cililfn  "  Smith  or  Junes  niid  "  ritcate"  Kosulievry 
or  Lavender. 

OeuAt  In  th«  United  States.  The  Fn-nch 
nvoliitionists  nffcetiHl  a  Kini])llcily  of  nianiiur 
in  all  IbingH,  eoUHintent  with  Tlii-ir  battle-ciy  in 
the  forum  aiid  in  the  Held— "  I.llierty,  Ei[nality, 
and  Fraternity!"  Tlii-y  n<ldn>ss(il  the  higlH<st 
fuimtinnary  lis  "  cilizi-n ;"  anil  Eilnioiid  Charles 
Genet,  sent  to  the  Uiilti^d  Smtes  as  the  re]>rc- 
si-iitutive  of  the  Krunrb  lli'pnblic,  was  dcHignat- 
cd  ns  "  Citinrii  fiiMii-t."  He  arriviil  At  Clnirkit- 
ton,  8.  C,  April  tf.  ITM  Ho  was  n-cuiveil  with 
oiH'u  nnns  by  ttie  lt('pnlilicnii,oT  Drmocratic,  par- 
ty. He  was  diupoHi-d  to  treat  th4-  United  States 
govcnmient  with  contempt,  Iwlievlng  the  peo- 
ple would  not  snstain  it  in  its  coldnuss  towards 
theFn^ni-li  revolnlioniKls.  He  came  with  blank 
eoroniisnions  for  naval  and  military  aervlco,  and 
befun!  Ill)  proceitlud  to  the  aent  of 
to  {treMtnt  bis  credentials  he  tltt«d  < 


vateers  at  Cbarleston  to  prey  on  BrittBh  eom- 
meroe,  aud  gave  authority  to  every  French  con- 
sul in  America  to  constitote  bimaelf  a  court 
of  admiralty  to  dispose  of  prices  biongbt  int« 
AmericaniiortAhy Frencbcmiters.  Oueoftb«M 
vessels  {L'Eitibiumide)  went  prowling  np  the 
coast,  seizing  several  small  tcbbcIs,  and  finally 
capCoriug  a  British  merchantman  within  tbe 
capes  of  the  Delaware,  when  she  proceedtd  in 
triumph  to  Philadelphia,  where  abe  waareceiTsd 
with  acclamations  of  joy  by  the  excited  peopla. 
U|K)n  the  bow  of  L'£mbH«(iaile,  her  foremast,  and 
bar  stem,  liberty-caps  were  conspicnons,  and  tb« 
British  colors  were  reversed  in  the  priie,  with 
the  French  colors  flying  above  them.  Foartesn 
days  later  Genet  arrived  by  land  at  Philadel- 
phia, where,  according  to  preconcert,  a  immbct 
of  citizens  met  him  at  the  Scbnylkill  and  ea- 
corted  biui  into  the  city,  while  cannons  roaied 
and  ohnrch-bclls  rang  out  merry  pealu  of  wel- 
come. There  be  received  addresses  from  Tarioni 
societies,  and  so  aniions  were  his  admirer*  to 
do  houiage  to  tbe  rapresenlatlve  of  the  anthotl 
of  the  Beign  of  Terror  iu  France  that  they  in- 
vilcd  him  to  a  public  dinner  before  he  had  pK- 
sonted  his  ci-edentials  to  the  Presideut  of  th« 
United  8tates.  Genet  presented  his  credential! 
to  Washington  in  person  (April  19,  1733),  and 
fuliud  himself  in  an  atmosphere  of  tbe  most  pto- 
fiinud  dignity.  He  felt  his  own  littleneaa  a*  a 
mere  politioil  entbuxiBSl  wbile  standing  befors 
tbe  representative  of  true  democracy  in  Amer- 
ica, and  of  tbe  eonndeet  principles  of  tbe  Anier- 
icaa  Bepnblic.  He  withdrew  fmm  tbe  audience 
abaubeil  and  subdued.  He  had  heard  esprca- 
sions  of  sincere  regard  for  the  people  of  France 
that  tonched  the  sensibilities  of  liis  heart,  and 
bo  bod  felt,  in  Iho  courtesy  and  severe  simplic- 
ity and  frniikncss  of  tbe  President's  mauuer, 
wholly  free  from  eft'erveHcent  enthusiasm,  a 
withering  rebuke,  not  only  of  the  adulntota  in 
public  plucee,  but  also  of  bis  own  pretensions, 
aspirations,  and  oftensive  conduct.  Once  ool 
of  the  presence  of  Washington,  he  became  tbe 
same  defiant  champion  of  the  *'  rights  of  the 
licojile,"  aflccting  to  be  shocked  at  the  evi- 
dences of  monarchical  sympathies  in  the  Preai- 
ilenl.'s  bonse.  He  thera  saw  a  bust  of  Louis 
XVI.,  and  declared  its  presence  in  the  house  of 
the  l>reHident  of  the  United  States  was  aa  '■  In- 
sult to  France,"  and  he  was  "  astoui«hed  "  to  flud 
that  relatives  of  Lafayette  had  lately  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  priiseuce  of  tbe  President.  His 
feelings  were  epeedily  soothed  in  a  great  ban- 
iguet-iiall  of  his  republican  friends  (May  S3, 
179:t),  where  bis  ears  were  greeted  with  tbe 
Miirseillea  Hymn,  and  bis  eyes  delighte<1  with 
a  "tree  ofLiberty"on  the  table.  His  heart  was 
made  glad  by  having  the  red  cap  of  Liberty 
placed  on  his  own  head  iirat  and  then  n|iotl  tbe 
bead  of  each  guest,  while  the  wearer,  under  tbe 
inspiration  of  its  symbolism,  uttered  some  pa- 
triotic sOTitiitieut.  At  dinner,  at  which  the  Qov- 
ernor  of  Pennsylvania  (Mifflin)  was  present,  a 
roasted  pig  rt.'ceivcil  the  name  of  the  mnnlered 
French  king,  and  the  head,  severed  fmm  his 
biNly,  was  carried  aronnd  to  each  of  the  gnests, 
who,  after  placing  tbe  cap  of  Liberty  on  bis 
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own  head,  pronounced  the  word  "  tyrant,^  and 
proceeded  to  mangle  with  his  knife  that  of  the 
poor  pig.  One  of  the  Republican  taverns  in 
Philadelphia  displayed  as  a  sigh  a*revolting 
piotnre  of  the  mutilated  and  blood-stained 
oorpse  of  Qneen  Marie  Antoinette.  This  mad- 
ness ran  a  short  course,  and  its  victims  became 
heartily  ashamed  of  it.  Genet  took  this  for  a 
genuine  and  settled  feeling,  and  acted  npon  it. 
Meanwhile  the  insnlted  government  took  most 
dignified  action.  The  captured  British  mer- 
chantman was  restored  to  its  owners,  and  the 
privateers  were  ordered  out  of  American  waters. 
Orders  were  sent  to  the  collectors  at  all  Ameri- 
can ports  to  seize  all  vessels  fitted  out  as  priva- 
teers, and  to  prevent  the  sale  of  any  prize  capt- 
ured by  such  vessels.  Chief-jnstice  Jay  declared 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  grand-juries  to  present  all 
persons  guilty  of  snch  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nations  with  respect  to  any  of  the  belligerent 
powers.  The  French  ambassador  and  his  friends 
were  greatly  irritated.  He  protested,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  (Jefferson),  who'  had  favored 
the  enthusiasm  of  Genet's  reception,  finding  he 
had  a  troublesome  friend  on  his  hands,  plainly 
told  Genet  that  by  commissioning  privateers 
he  had  violated  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States.  With  offensive  pertinacity.  Genet  denied 
this  doctrine  as  contrary  to  right,  Justice,  ahd 
the  laws  of  nations,  and  threatened  to  '*  appeal 
from  the  President  to  the  people ;"  and  in  this 
the  Republican  newspapers  sustained  him.  Se- 
oret  Democratic  societies  which  had  been  formed 
became  more  bold  and  active,  and  Genet,  mis- 
taking the  popular  clamor  for  the  deliberate 
Toice  of  the  nation,  actually  undertook  to  fit 
oat  a  privateer  at  Philadelphia,  in  defiance  of 
the  government,  during  the  President's  absence 
at  Mount  Vernon.  It  was  a  vessel  captured  by 
L*Emhu8oadey  and  Genet  named  her  The  Little 
Democrat.  Governor  MiiHin,  like  Jefferson,  had 
become  sick  of  the  *^  Citizen,''  and  be  interfereil. 
Genet  would  not  heed  his  threats  nor  the  per- 
■nasipns  of  Jefferson.  He  denounced  the  Presi- 
dent as  unfaithful  to  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
and  resolved  to  force  him  to  call  Congress  to- 
gether. Washington,  on  his  return  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  informed  of  the  insolence  of  Genet, 
ozclaimed,  **  Is  the  minister  of  the  French  Re- 
public to  set  the  acts  of  the  government  at  defi- 
ance with  impunity  f  His  cabinet  answered 
^No!"  The  most  exacting  country  could  not 
counsel  longer  forbearance,  and  the  French  gov- 
oniment  was  requested  (July,  1793)  to  recall  its 
minister;  and  It  was  done.  There  was  a  reaction 
in  the  public  mind  towards  a  more  patriotic  at- 
titude. The  insolence  of  Genet  hml  shocked  the 
national  pride.  On  the  22d  of  April  (1793)  the 
President  issned  a  proclamation  of  neutrality 
(which  see),  which  the  radical  Democrats  de- 
nounced as  an  "  edict  of  royalty."  Genet — suc- 
ceeded by  M.  Fonchet,  a  man  equally  indiscreet 
-^id  not  leave  the  country,  but  became  an  ex- 
cellent natnralized  citizen  6f  the  United  States, 
and  died  here. 

Qenet's  Miaohlevoos  Sohemes.  It  was  not 
only  in  American  waters  and  on  the  Atlantic 
■eaboard  that  it  became  necessary  to  watch 


''Citizen^  Genet's  mischievous  schemes.  He 
projected  an  invasion  of  Florida,  'the  expedition 
for  which  was  to  be  organized  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  to  rendezvous  in  Georgia.  Another  of 
his  schemes  projected  a  like  movement  against 
New  Orleans,  to  be  set  on  foot  in  Kentucky. 
George  Rogers  Clarke,  who  had  done  good  ser- 
vice in  the  Revolution,  but  who,  through  intem- 
perance and  other  causes,  had  become  impover- 
ished, lent  himself  to  be  the  leader  of  the  expe- 
dition from  Kentucky.  Genet  found  a  willing- 
ness among  the  Kentuckians  to  engage  in  such 
an  enterprise,  because  Spain  had  refused  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  The  "  Dem- 
ocratic Society"  at  Lexington  had  taken  this 
matter  in  hand.  fVench  emissaries  were  em- 
ployed in  Kentucky  and  South  Carolina,  and 
commissions  were  issued;  but  both  enterprises 
failed  for  want  of  money.  At  one  time  Gtonet 
had  two  thousand  seamen  and  soldiers  on  his 
hands  to  support.  These  and  other  efforts  of 
Genet  to  set  the  neutral  policy  of  the  United 
States  at  defiance,  and  his  general  insolence  of 
conduct  in  trying  to  stir  up  the  people  and  the 
state  governments,  cansed  serious  thoughts  in 
the  mind  of  Washington  of  abruptly  dismissing 
him  and  ordering  him  to  leave  the  country. 
But  a  wise  forbearance  undoubtedly  accom- 
plished good  results  in  a  better  way. 

Geneva  Award.     (See  Tribunal  of  Arbiira- 

tiOH.) 

George  Gkiawolcl,  Thb  Relief -bhip.  The 
blockade  of  Southern  ports  caused  a  lack  of  the 
cotton  supply  in  England  and  the  running  of 
mills  on  half-time  or  the  shutting  them  up  alto- 
gether. This  produced  wide-spread  distress  in 
the  manufacturing  districts.  In  Lancashire 
alone  one  million  stomachs  depended  for  bread 
on  the  mills.  In  1862  a  pitiful  cry  of  distress 
came  over  the  sea.  It  was  heard  by  the  loyal 
]>eop1e  of  the  North,  who,  repressing  their  Just 
resentment  against  the  British  government  for 
the  **  aid  and  comfort "  it  had  given  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Republic,  hee<led  the  cry,  and  the 
George  Orietcold  was  laden  at  New  York,  chiefly 
through  the  liberality  of  merchants  there,  with 
food  for  the  starving  English  operatives  of  the 
value  of  more  than  |200,000.  With  her  was 
sent  a  government  war* vessel  as  a  convoy  to 
protect  her  precious  freight  from  the  touch  of 
the  Anglo-Confederate  cruiser  Alahamaf  which 
was  then  lighting  the  ocean  with  the  blaze  of 
American  merchant-vessels  which  she  had  set 
on  fire. 

George  (Lewis)  I.,  King  of  Groat  Britain,  was 
born  in  Osnabrfick,  Hanover,  May  28, 1660 ;  died 
near  that  place,  June  10, 1727.  Eldest  son  of 
Ernest  Augustus,  Elector  of  Hanover,  he  was 
the  first  sovereign  of  the  Hanoverian  line.  His 
mother  was  Sophia,  daughter  of  James  I.  of 
England.  In  1681  he  went  to  England  to  seek 
the  hand  of  his  cousin,  the  Princess  Anne  (af- 
terwards queen), in  marriage, but, being  ordered 
by  his  father  not  to  proceed  in  the  business,  he 
returned,  and  married  his  cousin  Sophia  Doro- 
thea. By  act  of  the  Convention  Parliament 
(see  English  Betolution)  iu  1689,  and  by  Parlia- 
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ment  in  1701,  the  snccesslon  of  the  English 
cniwn  was  so  fixe.l  tliBt  in  the  event  of  a  fail- 
are  of  licirH  b;  Wlllinm  anil  Mar;,  ami  Anno,  it 
should  be  limited  to  the  EloctreHs  Sophia  of 
Hanover,  GeoTge'H  mother,  passing  over  nearer 
heira  nbo  were  Roman  Catholics.  By  the  trea- 
ty of  union  with  Scotland  (1707)  the  same  auc- 
cesalon  wassecnredforits  crown.  Itytlie death 
of  Sophia,  three  months  liefoTO  Qneeii  Anne  (tied, 
George  became  heir-appaiont  to  tho  throne  of 
the  latter  hccanse  of  fuilnro  of  beiin,  anil  he  suc- 
ceeded her.  His  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  be- 
came iipetily  hostile  to  his  father  in  1T18,  and  at 
Leicester  Honso  he  established  a  sort  of  rival 
conrt.  This  enmity  arose  from  the  treatment 
uf  the  prince's  mother,  the  nnfortiiniite  Sophia 
DoTOtliea(to  whom  bewasmnchattAcheiOfWho, 
accnseil  of  intrigne  with  Connt  KSnigsmarck, 
was  ilivnrceil  in  Ifi94,  and  iniprinoned  from  that 
timenntil  her  death  in  1786.  George  I.  was  a  man 
of  moderate  iutellectnal  ability,  a  crnel  hUHbaud, 
a  bad  father,  but  not  a  had  sovereign,  for  he  iil- 
lowed  able  men  to  manage  the  affairs  uf  the  king. ' 
dom.  He  was  taken  with  a  fit  in  his  earrings, 
while  on  his  way  to  Osnnbrlick,  and  dieil  before 
be  reached  that  place.  His  son  (George)  by  the  , 
nnfortnuate  Siipbia  succeeded  him.  I 

Oeorga  (Angnstus)  n..  King  of  England,  son 
of  the  preceding  and  So)ihia  Dorothea,  wnH  buni 
it)  Kuiiover,  Oct.  30,  16<«3i  died  in  Kensington 
Palace,  Oct.  25,  nOO.  In  his  childhowl  and 
yonth  he  was  neglected  by  his  father,  nail  n-na 
brought  up  by  his  graudmother,  the  Electross 
Sophia,  In  17(6  be  married  a  daughter  of  the 
MiygreTc  of  Brandenburg- A nspaeli,  a  woman  of 
superior  character  anil  ability.  He  whs  made  a 
peer  of  Englnnit  (he  nest  year,  with  the  chief 
title  of  Duke  of  Cambrtilge.  Hu  was  a  liravu 
soldier  under  the  Duke  of  MarllKirongli.  In 
1714  be  aceompanitMl  bis  father  to  Gnglanil,  ami 
was  pnichdmcil  Prince  of  Wales  Sept.  22.  The 
prince  and  liis  father  bated  each  other  conliul- 
ly,  and  he  was  made  nn  instrument  of  intrigue 
against  tbe  latter.  The  I'rincexH  of  Wales  was 
very  popnlar,  and  the  fill  bcraliui  halei)  her.  At 
one  time  the  king  pni|>ow>d  1o  nend  the  prince 
to  America,  there  to  lie  ilis)Hise(l  of  so  that  he 
should  have  no  nmre  tmnlila  with  bim.  He 
was  crowned  king  Oct.  11, 1727.  His  miml  able 
mintater  was  \Val|Hi]e  (as  ho  was  of  (ieorgo  I.), 
anil  be  and  tliu  clever  <]uei-ii  rnlr<l  tbe  ri-aliu  for 
fourteen  years.  He,  in  tiini,  bated  his  son  Fred- 
erick, Priiiro  of  Wales,  as  bitterly  as  he  had  been 
halnl  by  his  father.  It  wan  during  the  later 
yforsof  the  reign  of  George  H,  that  lhe"Wa)' 
of  the  Annlrian  Kiirci-Hslon  "  and  the  French  and 
Indian  War  (in  wbiHi  the  KngliHh - Ameriruii 
coIonicH  were  eoiiHpiriioiiiily  engagiil)  occurred. 
Dorlng  that  nfigii  Knglund  had  grown  amazing- 
ly in  nuilei'ial  and  iiifirnl  Htnmgtb  ninmig  the 
uationn.  The  wiiuloin  of  William  I'itthiul  dune 
much  towards  the  aeipiiremeiit  of  (he  fame  of 
EnglamI,  which  bad  never  Iteen  greater  than  in 
17<ill.  George  divd  Middeiily,  like  his  fiither,  .it 
the  agi-  of  wvi'iity-si'ven  ycHrs.  He  }vm\  never 
been  popular  with  tlie  Knglish  iH'ople. 
■.QeofgB  ('William   Frederick)  HI.,  King  of 
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England,  was  born  Jnne  t,  1738 ;  dieil  in  Wind- 
sor Castle,  Jan.  S9,  ISSO.  His  uilud  was  nairow, 
his  disposition  was  crafty  and  arbitrary,  and 
during  his  lo'bg  reign,  white  be  was  sane,  his 
years  were  passed  in  continual  coiubat  agMnst 
the  growing  liberal  spirit  of  the  age.  Being  a 
native  of  England  (which  his  two  royal  prad 
ecessors  were  not),  and  young  and  moral,  he 
was  at  first  popular  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  (Oct.  36,  1760).    In  bia  flrat  speech  iu 


Parliament  he  expressed  pride  in  his  English 
birth,  and  thereby  grent  enthusiasm  in  bis  tt- 
vor  was  excited.  On  Sept  S,  1761,  he  insrrird 
Chai'lotle  Sophia,  aistvr  of  the  Duke  of  >Ir«k- 
leubnrg-Strelils,  who  shared  his  throne  lifty- 
scven  years,  and  bore  him  fifteen  children,  all 
but  two  of  whom  grow  to  maturity.  I'nfortn- 
nntcly  for  hit  kiiigiloni,  ho  neglcctJ.'d  tho  wise 
couiisels  of  Pill,  and  made  his  preceptor,  the 
Scotch  Earl  of  Itnte,  his  primo-miuint«T  and 
Clin  fide  nlial  ft'iend.  The  minister  and  Iiih  mas- 
ter becaiuo  very  unpopular,  and  in  1763. Bate 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  George  Gren- 
ville,  who  inangnrated  the  Stamp  Act  jwdiey 
and  other  obnoxious  meaaun's  towunls  the  Eiig- 
liah-American  colonies,  which  caused  great  dia- 
C4>ntent,a  fierce  i|UBrreI,a  long  war, the  final  dia- 
menilwnnent  of  the  Urilish  empire,  nod  tbe  pn- 
litica)  independence  of  the  colonies.  With  the 
Stamt>  Act  began  the  terribly  stormy  periixl  of 
tlie  H'ign  of  George.  HI.  In  17S3  be  was  com- 
]>e1li'd  to  nckuowledgo  tbe  independence  of  his 
loHt  American  coloiiiefi.  Then  he  had  continual 
quarrels  with  his  ministry,  and  talked  of  lear- 
ing  England  and  retiring  to  his  little  king- 
dom of  IlnnoTcr,  but  refraine<l  on  lieiiig  assured 
thnt  it  would  ho  much  easier  for  hint  to  leave 
England  than  to  return  to  it.  Like  hia  two 
royal  pivdeeessors,  George  hatc<l  his  oldest  son, 
Ibo  I*rince  of  Wales,  because  be  was  generally 
in  political  opposition  to  him  and  led  a  loose 
life.  Aft'er  a  Rerions'dinputo  with  Russia,  which 
thri'ateneil  to  nana  Turkey,  and  another  with 
I^pain,  war  with  revolntioniEeil  France  began  In 
I'iKJ,  null  the  moat  arbitrary  mle  wns  exereiMil 
in  Engl.ind,  driving  the  people  at  times  to  (IM 
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verge  of  revolntinn.  lrel««d  vas  goiMleil  into 
rBbvllion,  whtch  iraa  ■iippntned  by  the  mott 
cmel  methods — eqnal  iu  atrocitf  to  aay  perpe- 
trated by  the  French  in  Lb  Veod^  and  Brit- 
tany. The  nnion  of  Orent  Britain  and  Ireland 
WM  efieoted  in  ItWO,  the  parlinnient  of  the  lat- 
ter ceasing  to  exist.  AKninat  the  kin^a  wishea, 
peace  was  made  nith  France  in  1B02;  bnt  war 
waa  again  begnn  the  next  year.  Theu  came 
the  struggle  nitb  Nnpoleon  Bonaparte,  whicll 
laat«d  antil  the  overthrow  of  that  rnler  at  Wa- 
terloo (June,  lfll5).  In  1810  the  king  loet  his 
yoniigest  and  favorite  danghter — Amelia — by 
death.  His  anxiety  dnring  her  illness  deprived 
him  of  Maaoii.     He  hod  been  tbreatAiied  with 


(Frgm  >  ikFtcb  by  Cear.l 

insanity  once  or  tnice  hcfitre;  now  his  mind 
was  clouded  forever.  Tlie  first  indication  of 
his  malady  appenred  on  the  day  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  flftietii  ycnr  of  his  reign— Oct.  25, 
1410.  From  thnt  date  hiii  reign  censed  in  fact., 
and  his  son  Georgt^,  Priiico  of  Wales,  was  mrnlu 
regent  of  the  kingdom  (Fell.  .■>,  1811).  For  near- 
ly nine  years  the  care  of  his  prnum  wus  intnTsI' 
ed  to  the  faithfnl  ipiecn.  In  1819  the  Dnke  of 
York  ossnnied  the  reapoiiHiliility.  Tlin  (|neen 
was  simple  in  her  tnntes  nml  hnliite,  rigid  in  the 
performance  of  moral  diilien,  kind  and  lienevo- 
lent.  Tiieir  lives  were  niulols  of  moral  pnrily 
and  domes tio  happiiicw. 

Ooorga  in.  and  BngUoh  OplnloD  oonoun- 
Ing  Amviioa.  The  great  Inmlhnlilers  in  England, 
OS  well  as  the  more  wnrliko  clilsse«,  hod  liecomn 
sick  of  trying  to  tox  the  Americans  wilhont 
their  consent.  Indeed,  ftll  ctiumeR  were  con- 
vinced of  ita  futility,  aud  yearned  for  a  change 


in  the  policy.  Even  the  etnbbom  king,  tbnngb 
norelenting  in  his  purpose  to  bring  Ibe  Auieri- 
cana  into  Bubmission,  declared  that  the  man 
who  should  approve  the  taxing  of  them,  in  con- 
nection with  all  its  consequences,  waa  "  mom 
at  for  a  madbnnse  than  for  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment." In  the  Honse  of  Commons  (Jnne,1779), 
Lord  John  Cavendish  moved  for  iinlors  t.o  with- 
draw the  Britisb  forces  employed  iu  America; 
and  the  Dnke  of  Bichmnnd,  in  the  Uonse  of 
Lords,  propose<l  a  total  change  of  measures  iu 
America  and  Ireland.  In  both  honses  these  sen- 
sible measures  wore  supported  by  increasing 
numbers.  North  was  frennently  dropping  binl<i 
to  the  king  that  the  advantagM  to  i>e  gained 
by  continuing  the  war  wonlil  uever  repay  its 
exiienses.  The  king,  dislnrbed  by  tlieso  prop- 
ositions and  the  yielding  disposition  of  his  chief 
minister,  summoned  them  all  to  bis  library 
(June  21,  1779),  where,  iu  a  speech  of  more 
than  an  hnnr  in  length,  lie  expressed  to  them 
"  the  dictates  of  his  frequent  and  severe  self- 
examination."  He  declared  his  Arm  resolntion 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  America,  France, 
and  Spain ;  and  that, "  before  he  would  bear  of 
any  man's  readiness  to  come  into  ofBce,  he 
wonld  ex|>rct  to  see  it  signeii,  nnder  his  own 
baud,  that  ho  wse  resolved  to  keep  the  empire 
entire,  anil  that,  conseqnently,  no  Irooju  shonid 
be  nitbdran-n  from  America,  nor  its  indepen- 
dence ever  I>e  allowed."  Stubbornly  blind  to 
well-known  facts,  he  persisted  in  believing  that, 
"with  the  activity  of  Clint4>n,  and  the  Indians 
in  their  rear,  the  {irovinces,  even  now,  would 
snbmit."  This  obBIiuacy  left  bim  only  weak 
men  to  anppi>rt  him ;  for  it  rangotl  every  able 
ataiesmHii  und  pnblicist  in  the  kingdom  on  the 
side  of  the  opposition. 

0«org«  the  Tbird'a  Arat  Offlotol  Blimdsr. 
There  were  mrmbere  of  the  aristocracy  that, 
tbrongh  envy,  hated  Pitt,  who,  in  s|iiteof  tfaem, 
had  lieen  called  to  the  highest  offices  in  the 
kingdom.  When  young  Prince  George  heard 
of  the  destli  of  the  king,  ho  went  to  Carleton 
House,  the  resilience  of  his  mother,  and  sent  for 
Newcastle.  Pitt's  political  enemy.  He  and  Lord 
Bute  pnivaileil  niwii  the  young  king  to  discard 
Pitt  aiiit  favor  their  own  schemes.  Newcastle 
pKpare^l  the  first  speech  from  tlio  throne  of 
Ueorge  III.;  and  when  Pitt,  as  prime-minister, 
went  to  liiin  and  presented  the  driift  of  an  ad- 
dress to  Ik)  pronounced  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Privy  Conncil,  he  was  politely  infoniied  that 
the  speech  was  already  prejiared  and  the  pre- 
1imiitnrie«  were  arranged.  Pitt  imnii>diatvly 
perceived  that  the  king's  Intor  and  wiirm  per- 
Konal  friend  of  the  yoang  king's  nuilher,  the 
Scotch  Earl  of  Bate,  had  niaili-  llie  arrange- 
ments, Slid  would  occupy  a  cotispic noils  ]ilare 
in  the  ndniiuistration.  HeorRo  clione  Bute  for 
his  connHcllor  and  guide,  and  Pitt,  to  whom 
England  more  than  to  any  other  man  owed  its 
liresent  power  and  glory,  was  allowed  to  retire 
and  havK  his  place  (ilted  l)y  thin  Scotch  adveut- 
nrer.  The  (Miiplo  of  Etiglnnd  were  disgusted, 
and  by  Ihi"  l)lnnder  George  createii  a  power- 
ful opposition  party  at  the  beginning  of  his 
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Georgetown  (S.  C.)y  Captube  of.  In  June, 
1781,  Gtsnerul  Marion  moved  against  George- 
town, on  Winyuw  Bay.  Tlie  garrison  mode 
Tery  slight  resistance,  and  then  fled  down  the 
bay  and  hurried  to  Charleston.  He  had  not 
men  enough  to  garrison  Georgetown,  so  he 
moved  the  spoils  up  the  Pedee  to  his  old  en- 
campment at  Snow's  Island.  (See  Marion^s 
Camp.) 

Georgia,  Colony  of,  was  one  of  the  original 
thirteen  states  of  the  Union,  and  was  the  latest 
settled.  When,  in  1729,  the  proprietors  of  the 
Carolinas  surrendered  their  charter  to  the 
crown,  the  whole  country  southward  of  the 
Savannah  River  to  the  vicinity  of  St.  Angus- 
tine  was  a  wilderness,  i)copled  by  native  tribes, 
and  was  claimed  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  part  of 
Florida.  The  English  disputed  the  claim,  and 
war-clouds  seemed  to  be  gathering.  At  that 
juncture  General  James  Edward  Oglethorpe, 
commiserating  the  wretched  condition  of  pris- 
oners for  debt  who  crowded  the  English  pris- 
ons, proposed  in  Parliament  the  founding  of  a 
colony  in  America,  partly  for  the  benefit  of  this 
unfortunate  class,  and  as  an  asylum  for  op- 
pressed Protestants  of  Germany  and  other  Con- 
tinental states.  A  conmiitteo  of  inquiry  re- 
ported favorably,  and  the  plan,  as  proposed  by 
Oglethorpe,  was  approved  by  King  George  II. 
A  royal  charter  was  obtained  for  a  corporat  ion 
(June  9,  1732)  for  twenty-one  years,  **  in  trnst 
for  the  poor,^'  to  establish  a  colony  in  the  dis- 
])uted  territory  south  of  the  Savannah,  to  be 
called  GeorgiQt  in  honor  of  the  king.  Individ- 
uals subscribed  largely  to  defray  the  cxi>enses 
of  emigrants,  and  within  two  years  Parliament 
appropriated  $160,000  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  trnstocH,  appointed  by  the  crown,  possessed 
all  legislative  and  executive  power,  and  there 
was  no  political  liberty  for  the  people.  In  No- 
vember, 17IfcJ,  Oglethorpe  left  England  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  emigrants,  and,  after  a  pas- 
sage of  lifty-seven  days,  touched  at  Charleston, 
giving  great  joy  to  the  inhabitants,  for  he  was 
about  to  erect  a  barrier  between  them  and  the 
Indians  and  Spaniards.  Landing  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  emigrants  on  Port  Koyal  Island,  he 
proceeded  to  the  Savannah  River  with  the  re- 
mainder, and  upon  Yamacraw  Blnft'  (the  site  of 
.  Savannah)  he  laid  the  fonndations  of  the  future 
state  in  the  ensuing  8])ring  of  17;i3.  The  rest  of 
the  emigrants  S(K>n  joined  him.  They  built  a 
fort,  and  called  the  place  Sdrannah^  the  Indian 
luime  of  the  river,  and  there  he  held  a  friendly 
conference  with  the  Indians  (see  To-mo-chi-vhijf 
with  whom  satisfactory  arrangements  for  ob- 
taining sovereignty  of  the  domain  were  made. 
Within  eight  yeai-s  twenty-tive  hundred  enii- 
gnints  were  sent  over  from  England  at  an  ex- 
pense to  the  trustees  of  $41H),000.  The  condi- 
tion upon  which  the  lands  were  parcelled  out 
was  military  duty ;  and  so  grievous  were  the  re- 
strictions, that  many  colonists  went  into  South 
Carolina,  where  they  could  obtain  land  in  fee. 
Nevertheless,  the  colony  increased  in  numbers, 
»  great  many  emigrants  coming  from  Scotland 
and  Germany.  Oglethorpe  went  to  England  in 
Mid  retnrned  in  17'3G  with  three  hundred 
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emigrants,  among  them  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Highlanders  skilled  in  military  affaira.  John 
and  Charles  Wesley  and  George  Whitefield  came 
to  spread  the  gospel  among  the  people  and  the 
surrounding  heathen.  (See  Whitefield.)  Mora- 
vians had  also  settled  in  Georgia  (see  Aforari- 
ati«),  but  the  little  colony  was  threatenetl  with 
disaster.  The  jealous  Spanianls  at  St.  Augus- 
tine showed  signs  of  hostility.  Against  this 
expected  trouble  Oglethorpe  had  prepared  by 
building  forts  in  that  direction.  Finally,  in 
1739,  war  broke  out  between  England  and 
Spain,  and  Oglethorpe  was  made  commander  of 
the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  troops.  With 
one  thousand  men  and  some  Indiana  he  invaded 
Florida,  but  returned  unsuccessful.  In  1742  the 
Spaniards  retaliated,  and,  with  a  strong  laud 
and  naval  force,  threatened  the  Georgia  colcmy 
with  destruction.  Disaster  was  averted  by  » 
sti-atagem  employed  by  Oglethorpe,  and  pea€« 
was  restored.  (See  Oglethorpe.)  Slavery  was 
prohibited  in  the  colony,  and  the  people  mu^ 
mured.  Many  settlements  were  abandoned,  for 
tillers  of  the  soil  were  few.  Finally,  in  1750,  the 
restrictions  concerning  slavery  were  removed; 
and  in  1752,  the  trustees  having  surrendered 
their  charter  to  the  crown,  Georgia  became  a 
royal  province,  with  privileges  similar  to  th« 
others.  A  general  assembly  was  eetablished 
in  1755,  and  in  1763  all  the  lands  between  th« 
Savannah  and  St.  Mary  rivers  were,  by  royil 
proclamation,  annexed  to  Georgia.  The  colony 
prospered  from  the  time  of  the  transfer  to  the 
crown.  The  Georgians  sympathized  with  their 
northern  brethren  in  their  political  grievances, 
and  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  war  for  in- 
dependence. A  state  constitution  was  adopted 
bj'  a  convention  on  the  5th  of  Februar>-,  1777, 
and  Georgia  took  its  place  among  the  iudepen- 
.  dent  states  of  the  Union,  with  Button  Gwinnett, 
,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, as  acting  governor. 

Qeorgia  Adopts  the  "American  ABoocia- 
tion."  A  new  Provincial  Convention  met  in 
Georgia  July  4, 1775,  and  adopted  the  American 
Association.  This  hitherto  "defective  link  in 
the  American  chain  "  now  took  its  place  firmly. 
The  convention  appointed  delegates  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress.  Lyman  Hall,  already  there 
from  St.  John's  Parish  (which  see),  was  appoint- 
ed, with  Archibald  Bullock,  Dr.  Jones,  John 
Houstoun,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Zubley,  a  Swiss  by 
birth,  and  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Savannah.  A  meeting  at  Savannah  had  al- 
ready appointed  a  Committee  of  Safety. 

Georgia  Coast,  Conquest  of  the.  Late  in 
November,  18()1,  Commodore  Dupont  went  down 
the  coast  from  Port  Royal  (which  see)  with  a 
part  of  his  fleet,  and  with  equal  ease  took  pos- 
session of  Big  Tybco  Island,  at  the  month  of 
the  Savannah  River,  from  which  Fort  Pulaski, 
which  was  within  easy  mortar  distance,  might 
be  assailed,  and  the  harbor  of  Savannah  |>erfect- 
ly  sealed  against  blookade-mnnerB.  On  the  ap- 
])roach  of  the  National  gunboats  the  defences 
were  abandoned,  and  on  Nov.  25  Dupont  wrote 
i  to  the  8eci-et«ry  of  War:  "  The  flag  of  the  United 
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States  is  flying  over  the  territory  of  Georgia.''  run  np  to  Frederica,  while  he  spiked  the  gnns  at 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  the  National  an-  St.  Simon's  and  retreated  with  his  troops.  There, 

thority  was  supreme  from  Warsaw  Sonnd,  be-  waiting  for  reinforcements  from  Sonth  Carolina 

low  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah,  to  the  North  (which  did  not  come),  he  was  annoyed  by  at- 

Edisto  River,  below  Charleston.    Every  fort  on  tacks  firom  Spanish  detachments,  bnt  always  re- 

the  islands  of  that  region  had  been  abandoned,  pulsed  them.    Finally,  he  proceeded  to  make  a 

and  there  was  nothing  to  make  serious  opposi-  night  attack  on  the  Spanish  camp  at  St.  Simon's, 

tion  to  National  authority.     When  the  Nation-  When  near  the  camp  a  Frenchman  in  his  army 

al  forces  reached  those  sea  islands  along  the  ran  ahead,  fired  his  musket,  and  deserted  to  the 

coasts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  there  was  enemy.    The  Spaniards  were  aroused,  and  Ogle- 

a  vast  quantity  of  valuable  sea-island  cotton,  thorpe  fell  back  to  Frederica,  and  accomplished 

gathered  and  ungathored,  upon  them.  When  the  the  punishment  of  the  deserter  in  a  novel  way. 

first  panic  was  over  the  Confederates  returned,  He  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Frenchman  as  a  spy 

stealthily,  and  applied  the  torch  to  millions  of  in  the  Spanish  camp,  telling  him  to  represent  the 

dollars'  worth  of  this  staple.  Georgians  as  very  weak  in  numbers  and  arms,  and 

Oeorsia.  Flight  op  the  Royal  Governor   ^  **^^^®®  ^^®  Spaniards  to  attack  them  at  once ; 
Oeorgia,  t  light  of  the  koyal  uovernor  ^^^  .^  ^^     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^       ^  ^     ^^^  persuade 

OF.  Sir  James  Wright  was  appointed  royal  them  to  remain  at  St.  Simon's  thrL  days  longer; 
goyemorof  Georgia  in  1764.  He  ruled  wisely,  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^,^^^  ^.^^  ^  B^.^,^j^  fleet,  with  two 
bnt  was  a  warm  adherent  of  the  royal  cause,  thousand  hind-troops,  would  arrive  tcJ  attack  St 
His  influence  kept  down  open  resistance  to  the  ^  ^ine.  This  letter  was  sent  to  the  deserter 
acts  of  Parliament  for  some  time;  but  when   y^\  g       .^^      .  ^,^     ^  .^  ^^  ^^      ^ 

that  resistance  became  stroug^it  was  suddenly  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^|^  .^  ^\^^  ^  .^^  commander, 
overpowering.  In  January,  1776,  Joseph  Haber-  ^^^^  Frenchman  was  put  in  irons,  and  after- 
sham  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  raised  a  party  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^'^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
ofvolunteew  and  made  Governor  Wright  a  pns-  ^^^^  .^  ^^  .^  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Carolina, 
oner,  but,  set  him  free  on  his  parole  not  to  leave  ^^  ^^  ^^^  mistaken  for  the  British  fleet 
his  own  house.  This  parole  he  violated.  A  sen-  ^^^^^^^^  ^'  ^^^^  Spaniards  determined  tb  at- 
tinel  was  placed  before  his  door  and  all  inter-  ^^^^  Oglethorpe  imme<liately,  and  then  hasten 
course  between  \V  right  and  friends  of  the  crown  ^  ^^^  defence  of  St.  A.ignstine.  They  advanced 
was  forbidden.  One  stormy  night  (Feb^  11, 1776)  ^^  YTeAerica,  aloug  a  narrow  road  flanked  by  a 
Governor  Wright  escaped  from  a  baxjk  window  ^^^^  ^^^^  a  mortis;  and  when  within  a  mile 
of  his  house  with  an  attendant,  fled  to  a  boat  at  ^^^^^  ^^^  Oglethorpe  and  his  Highlanders,  ly- 
the  river-side,  and  went  down  the  Savannah  five   .  i     ?  /•  n  ^i        /•    •       i       xt 

.,     *    T>  i.        !i  .,  ^/.  ing  m  ambush,  fell  upon  them  furiously.    Near- 

miles  to  Bonaventure,  the  residence  of  his  com-    1     XI  ^   „  1    1    '   X.  xuf  «^„.„«„j    ^;„;c.:««  «.««^ 
.,  ,       '  1  I.  J.        t         ly  the  whole  of  the  advanced  division  were 

^l'?V  .^^''T-.^l  ""^  conveyed  before  day-  ^*j„^  ^^  captnred,  and  a  second,  pressing  for- 

Ught  to  the  British  armed  ship  Scarborough  in  ^^     ^  ^     ^^.^  ^^^^      ^be   Spaniards  re- 

Tybee  Sound.    So  ended  the  rule  of  the  last  ^^^^r^  ;^  confusion,  leaving  aboit  two  hun- 

royalgovernorinGeorgia.  Sir  James  was  aim-  ^^  ^^^  „„  ^^^  g'^j^      ,^^^      ^^^  ^^  ^,,^5^ 

tive  of  Charleston,  8.  C.    He  was  the  son  of  a  ^^j      ^„^  .„  ^^^^  ^^  g^  Augustine,  to  find  that 

chief-jnstice  (Robert  Wright)  of  that  province.  iy^^'\^  ^^  outgeneralled  by  Oglethorpe. 

Sir  James  was  agent  of  the  province  in  Great  ^J  place  of  the  slaughter  is  called  «  Bloody 

Britain,  and  attorney-general ;  and  in  1760  was  ^^„{,  „  ^^  ^^.^  ^         ^^^^  stratagem  probably 

.ppointedchief-justiceaudheutenan^goveruor.  ^^^  q^^^  ^„J  ^^^^  CaroUna  frL  utter 

In  1772  he  was  created  a  baronet.    After  his  es-  fi^tmction 

«pe  from  Savannah  he  retired  to  England  los-  Qflorgta  Ordlnanoe  of  Seewrion.    On  Jan. 

ipg  all  h.s  large  estate  in  Georgia  by  conhsca-  ^  ^^^  ^  j                ^  j^  .    q        .    j.„, 

lion.     He  died  in  1786.  , '         l  x«      *.  •  -i      ^i         i  •    *.    i? 

hers  of  a  convention  to  consider  the  subject  of 

Gtoorgia,  Invasion  of,  by  Spaniards.     In  secession.    The  people,  outside  of  the  leading 

1742  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine  determined  politicians  and  their  followers,  were  opposed 

to  invade,  seize,  and  hold  Georgia,  and  capture  or  to  secession;  and  Alexander  H.Stephens,  the 

drive  the  English  settlers  from  it.    W^ith  a  fleet  most  consistent  and  able  statesman  in  Georgia, 

of  thirty-six  vessels  from  Cuba  and  a  land-force  though  believing  in  the  right  of  secession,  op- 

abont  three  thousand  strong,  they  entered  the  posed  the  measure  as  unnecessary  and  full  of 

harborofSt.Simon'sin  July.  Oglethorpe, always  danger  to  the  public  welfare.     On  the  other 

vigilant,  had  learned  of  preparations  for  this  ex-  hand,  Robert  Toombs,  a  shallow  but  popular 

pedition,  and  he  was  on  St.  Simon's  Island  before  leader,  unscrupulous  in  methods  of  leadership, 

them,  bnt  with  less  than  one  thousand  men,  in-  goaded  the  people  on  to  disaster  by  harangues, 

eluding  Indians,  for  the  governor  of  South  Caro-  telegraphic  despatches,  circulars,  etc.     He  was 

Una  had  failed  to  furnish  men  or  supplies.   The  then  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  conspiratora 

task  of  defending  both  provinces  from  invasion  in  the  National  Congress,  and  worked  night  and 

devolved  npon  the  Georgians.  When  the  Spanish  day  to  precipitate  his  state  into  revolution.  The 

fleet  appealed  Oglethorpe  went  on  board  his  own  vote  at  the  election  was  from  25,000  to  30,000  less 

little  vessels  and  addressed  the  seamen  with  en-  than  usual,  and  there  was  a  decide<l  majority  of 

eonraging  wonls;  but  when  he  saw  the  ships  the  members  elected  against  secession.  Thecon- 

of  the  enemy  pass  the  English  batteries  at  the  vention  assembled  at  Milledgeville,  the  capital 

•onthem  end  of  the  island,  he  knew  resistance  of  the  state,  on  Jan.  16.     There  were  295  uieni- 

wonld  be  in  vaiu,  so  he  ordered  his  squadron  to  hers  present,  who  chose  Mr.  Crawford  to  pre- 
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side.  "  With  all  tlio  appliances  brongbt  to  bear,  for  the  Bnbjngation  of  Georgia  to  Britiah  nile. 
with  all  the  fierce,  rushing,  inaddeiiiug  eventii  On  his  waj',  Prevost  captured  Snnbury  (Jan.  9, 
of  the  hour,**  said  a  writer  of  the  day,  "the  Co-  1779)  and  took  two  hundred  Continental  pris- 
operatiunists  hud  a  majority,  notwithstanding  oners.  As  soon  as  he  reached  Savannah  he 
the  falling-oft*  of  nearly  30,000,  and  an  absolute  sent  Campbell  against  Augusta,  which  was 
majority  of  elected  delegates  of  twenty -nine,  abandoned  by  the  garrison,  who  escnptKi  across 
But,  upon  assembling,  by  coaxing,  bullying,  and  the  river.  The  state  now  seemed  at  the  merry 
all  other  arts,  the  ntajority  was  changed.^'  On  of  the  invader.  An  invasion  of  Sonth  Carolina 
the  18th  a  resolution  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  was  anticipated.  The  militia  of  that  state  were 
1(>5  against  130,  declaring  it  to  be  the  right  and  summoned  tx)  the  field.  Lincoln  was  at  Charles- 
duty  of  the  state  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  ton.  With  militia  lately  arrived  from  North 
On  the  sanu'  day  they  appointed  a  committee  to  Carolina  and  the  fragments  of  Howe's  force,  be 
draft  an  ordinance  of  secession.  It  was  i-eport-  had  about  fourteen  hundred  men,  whom  he  stt- 
ed  almost  ininiediatoly,  and  was  shorter  than  tione<l  to  guard  the  fords  of  the  Savannah.  The 
any  of  its  predecessors.  It  was  in  a  single  par-  force  under  Prevost  was  much  larger,  bnt  be 
agraph,  and  simply  declared  the  repeal  and  ab-  hesitated  to  cross  the  river,  the  marshy  bonlen 
rogation  of  all  laws  which  bound  the  connnon-  of  which  were  often  overflowed  to  the  width  of 
wealth  to  the  Union,  and  that  the  State  of  three  or  four  miles,  threaded  only  nt  one  or  two 
Georgia  was  in  "full  possession  and  exercise  of  points  by  a  narrow  causeway.  A  detachment 
all  the  rightH  of  sovereignty  which  belong  and  sent  by  Prevost  to  take  possession  of  Port 
appertain  to  a  free  and  independent  state."  Royal  Island  was  repulsed  by  Colonel  Mon1tri«. 
The  ordinance  elicited  many  warm  expressions  Lincoln,  being  reinfcu-ced,  s<»nt  Colonel  Ashe,  of 
of  Union  sentiments.  Mr.  Stephens  made  a  tell-  North  Carolina,  with  fourteen  hundred  troops, 
ing  speech  in  favor  of  the  Union,  and  he  and  his  to  drive  the  British  fi-om  Augusta.  The  British 
brother  Linton  voted  against  secession  in  every  fled  down  the  Georgia  side  of  the  river  at  bis 
form.  But  ho  did  not  take  the  exalted  position  approach.  Ho  crossed  and  pursued,  and  at  Brier 
of  Henry  Clay,  who,  on  one  occasion  in  Congress,  Creek,  about  half-way  to  Savannah,  he  lay  en- 
said:  "If  Kentucky  to-morrow  unfurls  the  ban-  camped,  when  he  was  surprised,  and,  after  a 
ner  of  resistance,  I  will  never  fight  under  that  sharp  skirmish,  was  defeated,  and  his  troops 
banner.  I  owe  a  imramount  allegiance  to  the  dispersed.  (See  Brier  Creek.)  The  British  re- 
whole  Union ;  a  subordinate  one  to  my  own  occupied  Augusta  and  opened  a  conimnnication 
state."  When,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  with  the  Sonth  Carolina  Tories  and  the  friendly 
of  Jan.  19, 1861,  the  Onli nance  of  Secession  was  Cre<^k  Indians.  Now  secured  in  the  quiet  pos- 
adopted,  by  a  vote  of  208  against  89,  Stephens  session  of  Georgia,  Prevost  issued  a  proclama- 
declared  that  he  should  go  with  his  state,  and,  tion  reinstating  Sir  James  Wright  as  governor, 
in  acconlance  with  a  resolution  adopted,  he  and  the  laws  as  they  had  been  before  1775.  Sa- 
signed  the  ordinance.  A  resolution  to  submit  vannnh  became  the  headquarters  of  the  British 
the  ordinance  to  the  people  of  the  state  for  rat-  army  in  the  South. 

ification  or  rejection  was  rejected  l>v  a  large        ^  .     rr.        t%  /-, 

.    ..         »*  ♦!    i.    ,  r  ii       ..    *    T  Georgia,  The  Provincial  CoNCfREJ^s  OF,  as- 

nnijoritv.     At  that  stage  of  the  i>roeeediiig»,  a  ,,    i^T  t.      i     »    t  ^i  .  o  i. 

copy  of  a  reH0b.ti..n  ,.a«se,l  l.v  tlio  L..si«lirtme  "-"''l;*! :'»  T«"<lee  h  LonR  Kooiu  at  S«vai.nah, 

ofthe.  State  „fN>wY..rk,ton.l..rinK  to  The,  l>res-  •  "'X  4,  I'7»  at  whirl.  .loleRates  fn.m  fourteen 

.,     .      ^  .|      IT   •«.    1    o/ *^         11   Tx  111  districts   and   parishes  were   in   attendance  — 

ident  of  the   United   States  all   the  available  ,      -         */     i-  ^  •  ^      ^c  t    ir 

-  e  .X       *.♦*  Ill-*         c  nanielv,  from  the  districts  of  Savannah,  Vemon- 

forces  of  the  state,  to  enable  liim   to  enforce  .  •/   .         .,       ,  ,       ,  i  t  -..i     -#1         i 

^,     ,  •      1        1         1        1  .       I  burg,  Acton,  Sea  Island,  and  Little  Oceechee, 

the  laws,  was  received,  and  produced  much  ex-         J^\,  '.  ,  r  oJ    »f  **»  o^    *»i   i 

/     T,        1     •  1-  *  1      n-       1  *i     r  1  •'^"d   the   parishes   of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Philip, 

citenient.     Toombs  iininediatelv  ouered  the  fol-  .,^  ^,  o^.     4     i  o*.   t»     •  i    o.    r«,         * 

I      .  I   ^.  ,  .  I  1*1  .St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Davnl,  St.  Thomas, 

lowing  resolution,  whicli  was  adopted   nnani-  .,^    .,     ^  V,.    „     i  i    o*.    t  i  *     i   i   7; 

,       ,    .  '  4.     41  I   4-  <•  i^f-  Mary,  St.  Paul,  and   St.  John.      Arcbilmld 

mously:  **As  a  respons(i  to  the  resolution  of  „   „     ,     '  i     *    i  •  i     x     i^  xi     ^. 

^T      1'    1    i.1    4.  i.1  •  4.-      Ill  Bullock  was  elected  president  of  the  Concrefls, 

New  1  oik,  that  this  convention  highlv  approves         ,   .,  „,  ,^       '         .  rw^i      m-, 

^  .,  ,.  ,  i.  •  4-  i'  /  4«  4.1  >i»d  deorgo  Walton  secn^tarv.  The  Congress 
of  the  energetic  and  patriotic  conduct  ot  the  i  ^  i  /7  <.  »  •  t  '  •  *.  »»  r 
r,  ?  i-i  •  •  4.  1  •  e  adopted  the  "  American  Association,  and  ap- 
Goveruor  of  (ieor^ia  in  taking  iiossession  of  •  .  i  i  i  ,  ^  4i  /^i  x-  ^  »  ^ 
t:,  *  T>  1  J  •  /  1^  1  X  1  7.  4  p<uuted  as  delegates  to  the  Cimtinental  Con- 
Fort  I'lilaski  (NvliKrli  see)  by  Georgia  tr<M>ps,  *  ,  n  n  /  i  i  *t  \  »  i -i  n 
,  *  1  •  4  1  n  •  .1  *i  gress  Lvinan  Hall  (already  then*).  Arohihald 
and  reiiuestrt  him  to  hold  ]K>ssessi()n  until  the  Vj   n     i    i*     i            t  i     n       *  i  *»       «» 

,   ,.    *      ^.,  xi    ^1      1^1      1  /,  Hiillock,  Dr.  Jones,  John  ilonstoun,  and  Kev.  I>r. 

relsitions  ofiyeorgia  with  tlie  rederal  (tovern-  „   ,  ,  l,    •       i      i  •  *i        i  i 

^  ,  ,.  ^11  41-  .•  1  Zubley,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  who  S(H>n  became  a 
ment  bo  deternimed  by  this  convent kui,  and  ,,,  *  £,.  ,  «»•  •  i  4  V*i  s  •  i 
^,  ,  »...  *,  ,.  ,  I  1*1  lory.  Sir  James  W  right  (the  governor)  issucmI 
that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  ordered  to  be  ',  ^.  .  i  \  aT  ^  *  •  . 
•44  1  *  4.1  i'v  X'  1  '»  rni  proclamations  to  quench  the  flames  of  pa t not- 
transmitted  to  the  governor  ot  New  lork. '    The  ?        1     ^-          .         Ti-                  111         ^11. 

,         ,  ,       .      .    ^,  ,  isin,  but  in  vain.     His  power  had  departed  for- 

conveutiou  chose  delegates  to  t lie  proposed  gen-  ,  . /. 

eral  convention  at  Montgomery. 

^         .    „  -,  T    i^r-n  41     T  Georgia,  Tire  State  OF,  was  the  latest  settlwl 

Georgia  Paper  Cnxxency.    In  L  GO  the  Leg-  of  the  oHginal  thirteen.     It  framed  its  firat  state 

L'^'  uuT.""/n"T    ♦l'!'/^'""^  ^^  '^^^  «'""  ^'*  ennstitution  in   1777,  its  second  in   17tf9,  and  a 

$;{7,(MH)  in  bills  of  credit.  4i  •    i  •     i-.i»o  ^i  •  i  ^  4.1^  1 

^    '  third  in  I/IW,  which  was  several  tipies  amend- 

Gteorgia,  ScRirGATiox  of  (1779).     General  ed.     On  June  2,  17t^H,  Georgia  ratifie<i  the  Na- 

Lincoln  was  sent  to  Georgia  to  take  the  place  of  tional  Constitution.     The  settlers  on  the  fron- 

Geueral  Howe.    General  Prevost,  commanding  tier  siitfered  much  from  incursions  of  the  Creek 

the  British  forces  in  Kast  Florida,  was  ordered  to  and  Cherokee  Indians,  but  their  friendBhip  wa« 

Savannah,  to  join  Lieuteiiant-colouel  Campbell  secured  by  treaties  in  1790-91.     By  a  treaty  in 
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1803  the  CneVa  ceded  to  the  United  SUtea  a 
large  tract,  wbich  was  nfterwanla  assigned  to 
Georgia,  dow  forniiiig  the 
liea  of  the  state.  T' 
to  the  Utiitod  Slates 
nil  its  claims  to  tba 
lands  westward  of 
the  bonndaries  of 
its  present  limit's. 
Fiunlly  ilifflciilties 
nrose  between  the 
state  ntid  tbe  na- 
tional gnverumeut 
respecti  n  g  t  he  C  h  er- 
okees  (see  Cherokta 
atid  Qeorgiant),  and 

the  country  west  of 

tbe  Hi8sissi|)p),  iti  1838,  Georgia  caino  into  |>as- 
eeasionnfali  their  lands.  Immediately  after  the 
electiun  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  m60,  the  politicians  of 
Georgia  tnok  ineasnres  for  accomplisliing  the  se- 
oession  of  that  state.  (See  Georgia  Ordinance  of 
Seeation.)  ItM  dele|rat«e  in  the  Confederate  gov- 
eninient  organiz«l  at  Uonlgonicry,  Ala.,  were 
Gonspicnonn,  A.  II.  Stephens  being  made  Vice- 
President  of  ihe  Confwienicy.  The  governor  of 
Georgia  orili-red  the  seizure  of  the  public  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  within  the  liniits  of 
his  state,  and  war  niiule  havoc  on  its  coasts  and 
io  tbe  interiiiT.  Sherman  swept  through  tbe 
state  with  a  large  army  late  in  1864, "  living  at! 
the  conntry,"  and  within  its  bonlern  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confedenicy  was  captured  in  May, 
18li5.  (SeeDari«,JfJftm)n,  Cap(tii-«o/.)  Within 
its  bordDrs  was  tba  famous  Andereonville  Pris- 
on-pen (nliicb  SCO).  In  Jnne,  1865,  a  provision- 
al goverm>r  was  appointed  for  the  state.  A  con- 
vention helil  at  Milledgeville  late  in  October  re- 
pealed the  Onliuance  of  Secession,  declared  tbo 
war  debt  void,  amended  the  constitntion  so  as 
to  abolish  slavery,  and  in  November  elected  a 
governor,  legislature,  and  members  of  Congress. 
Congress  did  not  approve  thene  measures,  and 
the  senators  and  representatives  chosen  were 
not  ailmitteil  t»  seats.  In  1867  Georgia,  with 
Alaliama  and  Florida,  formed  a,  military  dis- 
trict, and  was  placed  under  military  rule.  A 
convention  at  Atlanta,  in  March,  18i)!4,  framed  a 
constitution,  which  was  ratilled  in  April  by  a 
inajorily  of  nearly  eighteen  thonsami  votes.  On 
Jnne  3.'),  Congi'css,  by  act,  prov  ideil  for  tbe  read- 
mission  ofGi-orgia,  with  other  states,  upon  their 
ratiHcation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  National  Conslitiitjon.  By  a  violation  of  the 
"  Kccon  struct  ion  Act,"  in  not  permitting  col- 
ored men,  legally  electeil,  to  occnpy  scats  in  the 
Legislature,  CUiorgia  represcn  In  lives  were  not 
permitted  to  take  seats  in  Congress.  The  Su- 
preme Conrt  of  tiie  state  ilcctareil  that  negroes 
were  untitled  to  hold  oOlce.  A  new  election  was 
held,  both  honses  of  Ihe  statu  Legislature  were 
duly  orgnifized  (Jan.  31,  1869),  all  the  require- 
ments of  CViigress  were  acceded  to,  anil  on  July 
1>>  an  act  of  Congress  provided  for  tho  readiuis- 
sion  of  Georgia  to  the  Union.  Its  representa- 
tives took  their  seats  in  December,  1869. 

\,  TnuaTEEii'  GovRRNUENT  OF.     To 


twenty-one  trustees  George  II,  gave  a  charter 
(Jnne  9, 173S)  for  planting  a  colony  in  America. 
They  chose  for  its  site  tbe  nnnecnpied  conntry 
between  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  proj- 
ect, which  mainly  contemplated  the  relief  of  pris- 
onere  for  debt  in  England,  and  to  establish  au 
asylum  for  persecntod  Protestants  iu  Continent- 
al Europe,  met  with  nuiversal  approval,  and  do- 
nations from  persons  of  all  ranks  were  made  to 
enable  emigrants  to  go  to  America.  The  Bank 
of  England  made  a  generous  gift.  The  House  of 
Commons  voted,  from  time  to  time,  sums  which 
aggregated,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  (180,000. 
LonI  (Viscount)  Perceval  was  chosen  president 
of  the  trustees,  and  a  code  of  regulations  fur  the 
colony,  with  agreements  anil  stipulations,  was 
speedily  prepared.  The  tilloof  the  association 
was,  "Trustees  for  Settling  and  Establishing 
tho  Colony  of  Georgia."  Tiie  trustees  were, 
Anthony,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  John  ( Lord  ) 
Perceval,  Eilwanl  Digby,  George  Carpenter, 
James  Edtvard  Oglethorpe,  George  Heathcote, 
Thomas  Toner,  Robert  Mooi-e,  Rol>Grt  Hucks, 
Roger  Holland,  William  Slopcr.  Francis  Eylos, 
JohnLaRocho,  James  Vernon,  William  Belotha, 
Jolm  Durtou,  Richanl  Buitdy,  Arthur  Oenford, 
Samuel  Smith,  Adam  Anderson,  and  Thoniait 
Coram.  They  were  vested  with  legislative  pow- 
ers for  the  government  of  the  colony  for  tho 
space  of  twenty-one  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  a  permanent  government  was  to  bo 
establisbeil  liy  the  king  or  his  successor,  in  ac- 
cordance with  British  law  and  usage.  They 
ulopted  a  seal  for  tho  colony,  which  iudicateil 
the  avowed  intention  of  making  it  a  silk-pro- 
ducing commonwealth.  On  one  side  was  j^p- 
rosentfd  a  group  of  toiling  silk-worms,  and  the 
motto,  "Non  sihl,  Re<l  alius;"  on  tho  other,  the 
genins  of  Ihe  cidony,  between  two  nnis  ftwii 
rivers),  with  a  cap  of  liberty  on  her  head,  in 
her  hands  a  spear  and  a  horn  of  plenty,  and 
the  words,  "Colonia  Georgia  Aug."  This  wan 
a  strange  seal  for  a  cidony  whose  toilets  aiut 
others  possessed  no  political  freedom.  Tho  cmla 
of  laws  and  regulations  ailopled  by  tho  trustees 
provided  that  each  tract  of  land  grant«il  to  a 
settler  shnuM  he  accepted  an  a  pledge  that  the 
owner  sbonlil  take  up  arms  for  the  common  de- 
fence whenever  required;  that  no  tract  should 
exceed  twenty-Hve  acres  in  eKtent,  and  no  per- 
son should  possess  more  than  Ave  hundred  acres ;  . 
that  no  woman  should  l>e  cnpalilc  of  snccceiling 
to  laiuleil  properly ;  that,  in  default  of  male 
heirs,  tlin  property  of  a  proprietor  should  re- 
vert to  tho  trustees,  to  be  again  granted  to  an- 
other emigrant ;  that  if  any  portion  of  laud 
granted  should  not,  within  eighteen  years  tbere- 
attor.bo  cleared,  feneed,  and  cultivated,  it  should 
relapse  to  the  trustees.  It  wan  rccomnieuded  that 
the  daughters  of  a  deceased  proprietor  having 
no  male  heirs,  unless  ]>roviileil  for  by  marriage, 
should  have  some  coiu|>ensaI  ion,  and  his  widow 
bare  the  use  of  his  houHe  and  half  his  land  dur- 
ing her  life.  No  inhabitant  was  permitted  to 
leave  tho  province  without  a  license,  tho  im- 
portation tit  mm  was  disalloweil,  trade  with 
the  West  Indies  was  declared  uulawfiit,  and  ne- 
gro slavery  was  absohitoly  furbiddou.     It  has 
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been  well  said  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
tbis  code  did  not  exhibit  a  trace  of  coiumou- 
Beuse.  It  is  no  wonder  the  colony  did  not  proe- 
per,  for  the  Iqwh  were  hostile  to  coDtentment, 
discoiimgiuf;  every  planter  whose  cbildrun  were 
girls,  and  oAeriiij^  very  poor  incentives  to  iudns- 
try.  When, iul7{i2,  the  trusteeship  expired, and 
Georgia  was  made  a  royal  province,  its  growth 
was  rapid. 

Oeimaln  and  tbe  TT^l^^n^^»  Lord  George 
Cterinain,  Secretory  for  the  Culonies,  seemed  to 
take  pride  and  comfort  in  employing  agents  who 
wonld  incite  the  tuivoges  of  tlie  wiUlerness  to 
fall  ou  the  Americans.  He  complained  of  the 
hnmanity  of  Carleton,  who,  in  the  anturan  of 
1776,  hesitated  to  employ  tlie  Iiiiliune  in  war; 
bnt  In  Hamilton,  governor  of  Detroit,  he  found 
a  ready  agent  in  the  carrying  out  of  liis  cruel 
Mhemes.  Early  in  September  (1776)  that  func- 
tionary wrote  he  hail  assemlileil  small  parties 
of  barbarians  in  council,  and  that  the  Ottawus, 
Cbip|>ewaB,  Wyanilols,  and  Putnwatomies,  with 
the  Seiiecas,  would  "fall  od  the  erutterei)  set- 
tlers ou  the  Ohio  and  Its  branches ;"  and  saying 
of  the  Americans, "  Tlieir  arrogance,  disloyalty, 
and  imprndeuce  lias  Justly  drawn  upon  them  this 
deplorable  eort  of  war."  It  was  Germain  and 
his  agents  (eoDietimua  unworthy  ores)  who  ex- 
cited the  Indians  to  scalp  and  murder  the  white 
settlers,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  all 
along  the  frontier  line  from  New  York  to  Geor- 
gia. He  reproved  every  commander  who  showed 
signs  of  mercy  in  his  conduct  In  this  business. 

a«nudn,  Lord  Geokoe  (Viscount  Sack- 
vnie),  was  bom  Jan.  2C,  1716;  died  Aug.  26, 
1789.  Hia  fatlier  (Duke  of  Dorset)  was  loid- 
lieiitenaiit  of  In^lnud,  and  he  was  educated 
there.  He  entered  the  army,  and  rinse  to  the 
rank  uf  lieutenaul- 
gftieral.  He  entered 
Furliaiucnt  in  1761, 
and  was  made  Co- 
lonial Secretary  in 
mS,  Bvir  ovi.ici>is 
the  most  vindictive 
spirit  towards  tlie 
Americans.  He  lie- 
came  HO  unpnpulnr 
at  hi>nietliut,during 
the  London  rlol 
17t*,  he  felt  . 
pcllcd  to  barricade 
his  house  in  the  city. 


his  viens  with  those 
of  tho  king,  that  ho  was  a  great  favorite  at 
court.  His  inUucnce  over  the  young  king  at 
the  time  of  hid  coronation  and  sonn  aflerwanls 
was  so  well  known  that  a  handbill  appeared 
witli  tho  wonls,  "No  Loril  Geiinxe  SJockville! 
No  Petticoat  Government !"  nlludijig  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  monarch's  mother. 

Oonnaii  MetcftnaiiOB.  Soon  after  the  open- 
ing of  Farlinment  in  the  autumn  of  1775,  tliat 
iHMly,  stimulated  by  Loitl  North,  the  premier, 
and  LonI  George  Germain,  who  had  bit>n  cho- 
aauSecrctary  for  the  Colonies,  and,at  the  engges- 
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tion  of  Adminl  Howe,  promptly  vot«d  tweotj'- 
thousand  men  for  service  against  the  Amtt^ 
leant.  It  was  difflcull  to  obtain  enliatmenta 
in  Great  Britain,  and  mercenaries  wefo  aoDghl 
Oermauy.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  1776,  bargains  were  ef- 
fected between  representatives  of  the  British 
goTemiuenC  and  the  reigning  prince*  of  Heaw- 
Caasel,  Hesse-Hanan,  Brunswick,  Anhalt,  Ans- 
pach,  ami  Waldeck.  In  the  bargains,  the  fnn- 
dameulul  law  of  trade — supply  and  demand — 
prevailed.  The  King  of  England  bad  tnoury, 
but  laeked  troops;  the  German  rulers  had  troops, 
but  wanted  money.  The  bargain  was  a  natural 
one,  on  business  principles;  the  morality  of  the 
transaction  was  another  affair.  About  seTen- 
tbuueand  German  troops,  most  of  them  w«n 
disciplined,  were  hired.  The  German  mlerswer* 
to  receive  fur  each  soldier  a  bounty  of  92S.50, 
besides  an  annual  subsidy,  the  whole  amoout- 
ing  to  a  large  sum.  The  Britiiib  govemmest 
agreed  to  make  restitution  for  all  soldiera  who 
might  perish  from  contagious  diiieaeo  while  be- 
ing transported  in  ships  and  in  eiigagemeiit* 
during  sieges.  They  were  to  take  un  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  British  sovereign  <lnriiig  tbrir 
service,  without  its  interfering  with  similir 
oaths  to  their  respective  rulers.  Their  cbiff 
commanders,  when  they  aaiivd  for  America, 
were  Generals  Baren  de  Kiedesel,  Baron  Knyp- 
hausen,  and  De  IletHter,  The  general  name  of 
"HoBsiaus"  was  given  to  them  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, aud,  becnuBo  they  were  mercenaries,  they 
were  heartily  detested  by  the  colonists.  When 
any  brutal  act  of  oppression  or  wrong  was  to  be 
carried  out,  snch  as  a  plundering  or  bnmiirg  ei- 
pedition,  the  Hessians  were  generally  eu)pluye<l 
in  tho  service.  The  transaction  was  rcganl«<l 
liy  other  nations  ns  disgraceful  to  the  Brit- 
ish. The  King  of  Great  Britain  shrank  from 
tlie  odinm  it  inflicted,  and  renieed  to  give  com- 
missions to  German  recruiting  offlceni  (for  he 
knew  their  methods  of  forcing  men  into  the 
service),  saying,  "It, in  plain  English,  amonntt 
to  making  me  a  kidnapper,  which  I  cannot  thiuk 
a  very  honnra))le  occupation."  All  Enrope  cried 
"  Shame!"  and  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia, 
took  every  o)>piirt unity  to  exprem  his  contempt 
fur  the  "  Hcandaloiis  man-tratDc"  of  his  neigh- 
bnn.  Without  these  troops,  the  war  would  have 
been  short.  Apartof  them,  under  Riedesel,  went 
to  Canada  (Uay,  1776) ;  the  remainder,  under 
Knyphausen  and  De  Hoister,  Joined  the  British 
nn<ler  Howe,  before  New  York,  in  the  siimmet 
of  1776,  and  had  their  Ant  encounter  on  Long 
Island,  Aug.  27. 

Geimaiifl  In  Anwiioa.  Germany  had  loug 
lain  prostrate,  with  few  gleams  of  ho|ie  for  re- 
.tuHcilntiim  fnim  the  deadly  blow  given  it  bv  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  For  mora  than  half  a' cen- 
tury it  had  lain  in  almost  inert  Isolation,  like  a 
uiugnillceiit  rnin.  The  Protestants  of  that  conn- 
try  Iteheld  the  light  breaking  when  the  setlle- 
incitts  in  America  began  to  prosper,  and  Grr- 
niniis,  especially  from  the  borders  of  the  Rhine, 
tloeked  to  the  young  world  beyond  the  sen,  aod 
largely  peopled  the  land,  in  the  oonrse  of  a  cen- 
tury, between  the  Uohawk  Valley  and  northom 
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Tirginia.  Tbey  btonght  with  them  the  love  of 
liberty  Mid  of  inTat  life,  and  gave  to  the  new 
■latiun,  formed  late  in  the  ItSth  ceutaiy,  mucli 
rloh  blood. 

(3«iiiiuia  In  North  Carolina.  lu  1709  ooe 
bniidred  German  familiaii,  driveu  from  their  dOH- 
iilated  homes  iu  the  palatiuates  od  tbe  Kbiue, 
eame  to  America,  and  penetrated  the  interior 
of  North  Carolina.  They  were  led  by  Coiiul 
GraffotiTeidt,  and  fonnded  settlomeuts  aloag  tbe 
)iHad-iTatera  of  Ihe  Nease  and  upon  tbe  Roanoke, 
with  the  connt  as  governor.  They  hod  Just  be- 
gun to  gather  the  fmita  of  their  industry,  vrhea 
suddenly,  in  the  night  (Oct.  2,  1711),  the  Tub- 
carora  IndiaiiH  and  others  fell  upon  them  like 
lightning,  and  before  the  dawn  one  huudred  and 
thirty  persons  perished  by  the  halchut  and  knife. 
Then  along  Albemarle  Sound  the  barbarianK 
swept,  with  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  deadly 
weapon  in  the  other,  and  scourged  the  whit« 
people  Cor  three  days,  leaving  blood  and  cinden. 
In  their  path,  when,  fVom  drntikenness  and  ez- 
ItaDstion,  they  ceased  marderiug  and  burning. 
On  the  eve  of  this  mnrdcrouR  raid  the  Indiaue 
had  made  captive  Count  Gratfunreiilt  aad  John 
La wBon,  surveyor-general  of  tlie  province,  l-aw- 
son  they  tortured  to  death,  but  the  count  saved 
his  life  and  gained  his  liberty  by  adroitly  per- 
snnding  them  that  ho  was  the  sachem  of  a  tribe 
of  men  who  had  lately  come  into  the  country, 
and  were  no  way  connected  with  the  English, 
or  the  deeds  of  which  the  Indians  complained, 
Oroffenreidt  mode  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Tiiecororas  and  Corees. 


with  a  battalion  of  light  infantry  and  Simcoe's 
Queen's  Bangers  (American  loyalists)  in  the 
front  Iu  advance  of  the  left  wing  were  other 
light  infantry,  to  support  pickets  on  Mount  Airy, 
»nd  the  extreme  left  was  guarded  by  Hessian 
Yagers  (riflemen).  Near  tbe  loi^e  stone  man- 
sion of  Chief-Justice  Chew  (yet  standing),  at 


I,  Battle  of.  There  were  for- 
midable obatmctiona  in  the  Delaware  River  Ira- 
low  Philadelphia,  placed  there  by  the  Ameri- 
eaus,  and  also  two  forts  aud  a  redoubt  that  com- 
ninnded  the  stream.  The  British  fleet  was  in 
Delaware  Day  (Sept.  25),  but  oonhl  not  reach 
Philadelphia  before  these  obatmcti<>ns  were  re- 
moved. General  Howe  prepared  to  assist  hia 
brother  iu  removing  these  obstnictiaue,  and  sent 
strong  detachments  from  his  army  to  occnpy 
the  shores  of  the  Delawnre  below  Philadelphia, 
which  the  Americaus  Htill  held.  Perceiving  the 
weakening  of  Howe's  army,  and  feeling  the  ne- 
cessity of  speedily  striking  a  blow  that  should 
revive  the  spirila  of  the  Americana,  it  was  re- 
polvedtoattack  the  British  urmyatGermantown, 
Washington  had  been  reinforced  by  Maryland 
and  New  Jeisey  troops.  His  army  moved  in 
fbur  colnmns  during  the  night  of  OcL  3,  1777 ; 
the  divisions  of  Snllivun  and  AViiync,  flanked 
by  General  Conway's  brigade  an  the  right,  mov- 
ing by  way  of  Chestnut  Hill,  while  Armstrong, 
with  Pennsylvania  militia,  mode  a  circuit  to 
gain  the  leltaud  rear  of  tbe  enemy.  The  divis- 
ions of  Greene  and  Stephen,  flanked  by  McDoii- 
gall's  brigade  (two  thirds  of  tbe  whole  army), 
moved  on  a  circuitons  route  to  attack  the  front 
of  the  British  right  wing,  white  the  Maryland 
and  New  Jersey  militia,  iindir  Smallwond  and 
Forman,  marched  to  fall  npon  the  rear  of  tlint 
wing.  Lord  Stirling,  with  the  lirigiules  of  Nnsh 
and  Maxwell,  formed  tile  n-xcrve.  Howe'a  force 
•tretched  across  the  country  from  Gennantuwu, 


the  head  of  the  village,  was  a  strong  regiment 
under  Colonel  MuBgra\'e.  Wasbinglon's  army, 
moving  stealthily,  tried  to  roach  Chestnut  Hill 
before  the  dawn  (Oct.  4),  but  failed.  It  waa 
near  annrise  when  tbey  emerged  from  the  woods 
on  that  eminence.  The  whole  country  waa  en- 
veloped in  a  thick  fog.  The  British  were  snr- 
[iriHud.  The  troo|)S  of  Wayne  and  Sullivan  fell, 
unexpectedly  and  with  heavy  force,  upon  the 
Itritish  infantry  iu  front,  and  they  were  hurled 
back  upon  their  main  tine  in  confuRion  by  a 
Ktorm  of  grupe-shot.  This  cannonade  awakened 
Comwatlis,  who  was  sleeping  aouudly  in  Pbila- 
ilel])hia,  iinconsciouB  of  danger  near.  Howe,  too, 
nearer  the  army,  was  arouaed  from  slumber,  and 
:irrivcd  near  the  eceneof  conflict  to  meet  bis  fly- 
ing battalions.  Then  he  hoHtened  to  his  camp, 
to  prepare  hia  troops  for  action.  Musgrave  sent 
wi  part  of  his  regiment  to  snpport  the  fugitives, 
and,  with  six  compaiiieH,  took  rcfUge  in  Chew's 
strong  dwelling.  He  barricaded  the  doors  and 
lower  windows,  and  made  it  a  caallo.  From  Its 
upper  windows  he  poured  aucb  a  volley  ofbul- 
lots  upon  Woodford's  pursuing  brigade  that  their 
march  was  checked.  The  Arc  of  the  American 
niuall-arms  upon  the  building  was  hieOTectnaL 
i''inally  Maxwell's  artillerists  brought  cannons 
to  bear  upon  the  house,  but  its  strong  walls  re- 
sisted the  heavy  round  shot.  Then  an  attempt 
was  made  to  set  Are  to  the  mansion.  This  check 
in  the  pursuit  brought  bach  Wayne's  divis- 
ion, leaving  Sullivan's  flank  uncovered.  This 
event,  nnd  the  failure  of  Greene  to  attack  at  the 
lime  oMered,  disconcerted  Washington's  plans. 
Greene's  trooiia  bad  fallen  into  confiision  in  the 
fog,  as  tliey  traversed  tbe  broken  country,  but 
they  soon  amote  the  British  right  with  force. 
The  failure  of  other  troojis  to  co-operate  with 
them  by  turning  the  Britinh  left  caused  Greene 
to  fait,  and  the. golden  opportunity  to  striki>  n 
ct:uHhing  blow  had  passed.    In  tbe  fog  that  still 
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prevailed,  pui'tios  of  Americans  attacked  each 
utbur  uti  itio  field ;  and  it  was  ufterwarda  ascur- 
taiued  ttiat,  wliile  tlie  assault  on  Chew's  buuse 
was  iu  iirogDNW,  tbe  nliiile  Bdtisb  aruiy  were 
prepariug  to  fly  nuruss  tbe  Scliiiylklll,  BLd  i-cii- 
dezvous  at  Cbeatcr.  At  Ibut  uiuui^iil  vf  paiiia 
CieneTal  Or»y  uUaerv«d  tbut  luH  fiauks  weru  ms- 
curc,  and  Kiiypbuusen  luarubud  wiih  bia  wbule 
force  to  asuiitt  the  bulvagin'rud  garrinon  and  tbo 
ciinteudiug  regiinutits  iii  the  village.  Then  a 
aliort  and  suveiv  battle  occurred  in  tlie  heart  of 
German  town.  Tlie  Aniericans  could  nut  discei'u 
the  uuuiber  of  tlicir  assailaiitH  In  the  confusiDg 
mist,  wbeu  snilduuly  tbe  cry  of  a  trooper,  "We 
are  siiTroiniiled !''  produced  a  panic,  aud  the  pa- 
triots i-otreatud  in  great  confusion.  The  strug- 
gle lasted  ubont three hourij.  Tbe Ainencunslost 
aboQt  six  hnudrcd,  killed,  vouuded,  and  luiss- 
iug;  tbe  Brilixh  about  eight  buuitrcd.  Wiuh- 
iiigtuu  fell  buuk  tu  his  encuiopnient  on  Skip- 
puck  Creek.  Gi'iieral  Xasb,  while  covering  the 
retreat  with  his  bi'igaile,  was  inoi-tally  wounded. 
0«iiy,  Ei.BRttKiE,  Asiguer  of  the  Declnmiioti 
nf  Iiuleiiendeiice,  was  born  at  Mnrblebead,  Mass., 
July  17, 1744 ;  died  in  Wosbingloii.D.C, 
when  VicivPreHidt-nt  of  tilt;  I.'nil  I'd  Slates, 
Nov.  S3. 1414.  He  graduated  at  llai- 
vanl,  in  I'ltsi.  lie  took  part  early  iu  the 
■trifo  iH'fore  the  BevolQlion,and  iu  177^ 
iviirenented  his  native  town  in  tlieShiio 
Legislature.  Gerry  was  the  llrHt  to  ]ir<>- 
IMiHe,  in  the  Provincial  Congress  ul'  Mas- 
Kachiiaells,  a  law  for  filling  ont  arnitil 
vessels  and  eittaMiHiuiig  a  Court  of  Ad- 
tuiralty.  He  ttiok  a  scat  in  tbe  Coiiti- 
iieulul  CiiMgrcBS  early  in  1776,  aigui^l  the 
Declanitiot]  i>f  Indi-iiendcnce,  and  rc- 
oininiid  in  tbnt  IxMly,  with  few  iiitcr- 
uiisHioii!!,  uitlil  17H5.  lit-  was  an  etltcicnt 
■uenitiCT  of  finance  couniiilh-cs  in  tho 
CougrcHB,  and  was  IVcsident  of  llio 
Treasury  IJoard  Iu  17rt>.  A  di-legiitc  in 
the coiivenllun  that  fnimiil  ilii- Niilional 
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districts  had  been  foruied  without  any  divUtoa 
of  conutiea.  Tbia  arraugeiueut,  fur  tLii  parpoae 
alluded  to,  was  now  disturbed.  The  Legialatnie 
proceeded  to  rearrange  the  senatorial  districta 
of  tbe  stale.  Tbuy  divided  coiintieB  iu  oppuai- 
tiuu  to  tlio  protests  and  strong  eoustitutiousl 
argaments  of  the  federalist* ;  aud  tboM  of  £•- 
sex  and  Worcester  wore  no  JL\'ided  as  to  forui  a 
Democratic  luujority  iu  each  uf  tboao  Federal 
uouuliea,  without  any  ap]iarent  ivganl  tu  con- 
veuiencu  or  propriety.  Tho  work  was  aauc- 
tioued  and  Iwcoiue  a  law  1>y  tbe  siguatuii!  of 
Governor  Gerry,  for  which  act  the  oppositioii 
severely  castigated  biiu  through  the  uewapapen 
and  at  pubHu  gutbeiiugH.  In  Essex  Connlj  tbe 
arrangement  of  tbe  dlarric',  in  relation  to  tbe 
towns,  vaa  singular  aud  ubsunl.  Riissrll,  tbe 
veteran  editor  of  tbe  Bintoit  Se»liiitl,  who  hail 
fouglit  against  tbe  sebeme  valiantl.v,  took  i 
map  of  that  comity,  and  designated  by  partlcit- 
lar  coloring  the  towns  thus  aelecteil,  and  hnog 
it  on  the  wuU  of  his  e<litorial  room.  One  daf 
Gilbert  Stuart,  tbe  eminent  painter,  looked  •! 
tbe  map,  and  said  the  towns  which  Baasell  bid 
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II  a  luiKsion 
eleetMlgovi-niorof  Mnsi'iii'liiisi'llH  by  llio 
DeiHDCnit  Ic  party  In  lijlll.iind  in  1^<1-J  wus 
elioKeu  Vire-Prwilcleiit  of  the  I'nilcd  Sliit. 
Gi'rr>'  wanied  ii  duiigbter  of  Clnirlis  Tli 
Secretary  of  CongrcBM,  who  died  in  1S49,  aged 
i!6  years. 

OeiTjinaniniag,  a  )K>lilical  tenii  employed 
in  this  I'oiintry  fnini  llui  year  Mil!  i-veu  to  thin 
day.  Thr  liixtorj-of  itmay  IwbriHly  told.  Af- 
ter a  liillt-r  content  for  ]H>wt>r  in  MaiMacbnHetlH 
betwit'ii  the  Fi-ileruliKtH  and  lleinocriitH,  the  lat- 
ter snecei^ded,  iu  l('ll,  in  clivting  ibeli*  cunili- 
dnte  for  governor,  Elbridge  Gerry,  and  a  major-  i 
ity  of  both  liuiiseHof  the  Irf-git<Iaiun>.  In  ortler 
to  aeciire  till' election  of  i;niti-dStnl«HSi'niitur»! 
iu  tbe  fiitUTH,  it  was  important  In  [leriieti 
Ibia  pDMsaai'in  of  power,  and   nieuHiiriH)  \ 
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touches  reprcseiileil  a  heail,  wings,  claws,  a 
I  tail.  '■  There,"  auid  Stuart,  "  that  will  do  for  a 
'  solumander."  BubscII,  who  was  busy  with  hi* 
i  [leti,  liHiketl  up  at  the  hidtiitiH  figure,  and  ei- 
'■  rlalnieil,  "Sahunander!  Cull  it  Grrrg-mamdrr.' 
The  woiil  was  immediately  adojitfrd  into  the  ]hi- 
lilical  vocabulary  as  a  torn]  of  reproach  forthow 
who  clningo  boutiduries  of  dUtricts  lor  a  parti- 
san jinrpose. 

Oet^,  Geokge  W.,  wa«  lioru  in  the  Diittrict 
of  Columbia  abont  liSO,  and  gradiiatod  at  West 
Point  in  lfr»>.  He  served  in  tbe  war  with  Mes- 
i  Ico,  and  in  the  Seminole  War  in  I'lorida;  aud, 
I  liMuiniing  Ui'igiidier -  general  of  volunleera  iu 
llXti,  did  exiMilleut  miaIm  iu  the  caiupaigu  uu 
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the  Peninsula.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  South 
Mountain,  Autietam,  and  Fredericksburg  in 
1862;  also  in  the  campaign  against  Richmond 
in  1884  until  August,  when  he  was  breveted 
lu^jor- general  of  volunteers.  He  was  in  the 
army  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  He  was  also  in  the  battle  at  Sail- 
or's Creek  and  at  the  surrender  of  Lee.  In 
Miirch,  1865,  he  was  breveted  migor- general  in 
the  United  States  Army. 

Gettysburg;  Battlk  of.  On  the  day  when 
General  Meade  took  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  (June  28,  1863)  Lee  was  about  to 
croes  the  Susquehanna  at  Harrisburg  and  march 
on  Philadelphia.  The  militia  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  had  shown  great  apathy  in  responding  to 
the  call  for  help,  now,  when  danger  was  at  their 
door,  turne<l  out  with  considerable  spirit ;  and 
Lee,  observing  this,  and  hearing  that  the  aug- 
mented Army  of  the  Potomac  was  in  Maryland 
and  threatening  bis  rear  and  flanks,  immediate- 
ly abandoned  his  scheme  for  further  invasion 
and  ordered  a  retrograde  movement.  On  the 
same  day,  Stuart,  with  a  large  force  of  cavalry, 
crossed  the  Potomac,  pushed  on  to  Westminster, 
at  the  right  of  the  Nationals,  crossed  over  to 
Carlisle,  encountering  Kilpatiick  and  his  cav- 
alry, and  followed  Ewell  in  his  march  towards 
Gettysburg.  Longstreet  had  been  ordered  to 
cross  the  South  Mountain  range,  and  press  on 
through  Gettysburg  to  Baltimore  to  keep  Meade 
from  cutting  Lee's  communications.  Lee  hoped 
to  crush  Meade,  and  then  march  in  triumph  on 
Baltimore  and  Washington ;  or,  in  case  of  fail- 
ure, to  secure  a  direct  lino  of  retreat  into  Vir- 
ginia. Meanwhile  Meade  was  pushing  towards 
the  Susquehanna- with  cautious  movement,  and 
on  the  evening  of  June  30  he  discovered  Lee's 
evident  intention  to  give  battle  at  once.  On 
the  day  before,  Kilpatrick  and  Custer's  cavalry 
had  defeated  some  of  Stuart's  a  few  miles  from 
Gettysburg.  (See  Hanover ^  Battle  at,)  Buford's 
cavalry  entered  Gettysburg ;  and  on  the  30th  the 
left  wing  of  Meade's  army,  led  by  General  Rey- 
nolds, arrived  near  there.  At  the  same  time  the 
corps  of  Hill  and  Longstreet  were  approaching 
from  Chambersburg,  and  Ewell  was  marching 
down  from  Carlisle  in  full  force.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  July  1  Buford,  with  six  thousand  cavalry, 
met  the  van  of  Lee's  army,  led  by  General  Heth, 
between  Seminary  Ridge  (a  little  way  from  Get- 
tysburg) and  a  parallel  ridge  a  little  further 
west,  when  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued.  Reynolds, 
who  had  bivouacked  at  Marsh  Creek,  a  few  miles 
distant,  was  then  advancing  with  his  own  corps, 
followed  by  Howanl's,  having  those  of  Sickles 
and  Slocum  within  call.  The  sound  of  fire-arms 
quickened  his  pace,  aud  he  marchod  rapidly  to 
the  relief  of  Buford,  who  was  holding  the  Con- 
federates in  check.  While  Reynolds  was  placing 
some  of  his  troops  on  the  Chambersburg  road, 
the  Confederates  made  an  attack,  when  a  volley 
of  musketry  from  the  Fifty-sixth  Pennsylvania, 
led  by  Colonel  J.  W.  Hoffman,  oi)ened  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Gettysburg.  Meredith's  "Iron 
Brigade"  then  charged  into  a  wood  in  the  rear 
of  the  Seminary  to  fall  upon  Hill's  right,  under 
General  Archer.     The  Nationals  were  pushed 


back,  bnt  other  troops,  under  the  personal  di- 
rection of  Reynolds,  struck  Archer's  flank,  aud 
captured  that  officer  and  eight  hundred  of  his 
men.  At  the  moment  when  this  charge  was 
made,  the  bullet  of  a  Mississippi  sharpshooter 
pierced  Reynolds's  neck,  when  he  fell  forwai-d 
and  expired.  General  Doubleday  had  just  ar- 
rived, and  took  Reynolds's  place,  leaving  his  own 
division  in  charge  of  General  Rowley.  Very  soon 
the  Mississippi  Brigade,  under  General  Davis, 
was  captured,  and  at  noon  the  whole  of  the  First 
Corps,  under  General  Doubleday,  was  well  iK)st- 
ed  on  Seminary  Ridge,  aud  the  remainder  of 
Hill's  corps  was  rapidly  approaching.  Mean- 
while the  advance  division  of  Ewell's  corps  had 
taken  a  position  on  a  ridge  north  of  the  town, 
connecting  with  Hill,  and  seriously  menacing 
the  National  right,  held  by  General  Cutler. 
Doubleday  sent  aid  to  Cutler,  when  a  severa 
struggle  ensued  for  some  time,  aud  three  North 
Carolina  regiments  were  captured.  Now  the 
battle  assumed  far  grander  proportions.  How- 
ard's cori)s,  animated  by  the  sounds  of  battle 
on  its  front,  pressed  rapidly  forward,  and  reache<l 
the  field  of  strife  at  a  little  past  noon.  He  left 
Stein wehr's  brigade  on  Cemetery  Hill,  placed 
General  Schurz  in  temporary  charge  of  th^  corps, 
and,  ranking  Doubleday,  took  the  chief  com- 
mand of  aU  the  troops  in  action.  The  Confed- 
erate numbers  were  continually  augmented,  and, 
to  meet  an  expected  attack  from  the  north  and 
west,  Howard  was  compelled  to  extend  the  Na- 
tional lines,  then  quite  thin,  about  three  miles, 
with  Gulp's  Hill  on  the  right,  Round  Top  on 
the  left,  and  Cemetery  Hill  in  the  centre,  form- 
ing the  apex  of  a  redan.  At  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  there  was  a  general  advance 
of  the  Confederates,  and  a  terrible  battle  en- 
sued, with  heavy  losses  on  both  sides.  The  Na- 
tionals were  defeated.  They  had  anxiously 
looked  for  reinforcements  from  the  scattered 
corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  These  speed- 
ily came,  but  not  until  the  preliminary  engage- 
ment in  the  great  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  end- 
ed. General  Meade  was  at  Taneytown,  thir- 
teen miles  distant,  when  he  heard  of  the  death 
of  Reynolds,  and  he  ordered  General  Hancock, 
Howard's  junior,  to  leave  his  corps  with  Gib- 
bons and  take  the  chief  command  at  Gettys- 
burg. He  arrived  just  as  the  beaten  forces 
were  hurrying  towards  Cemetery  Hill.  He  re- 
ported to  Meade  that  he  was  satisfied  with 
Howanl's  disposition  of  the  troops.  The  latter 
had  called  early  upon  Slocum  and  Sickles,  and 
both  promptly  responded.  Sickles  joined  the 
left  of  the  troops  on  Cemetery  Hill  that  night. 
Hancock  had  gone  back ;  aud,  meeting  his  own 
corps,  poste<l  it  a  mile  and  half  in  the  rear  of 
Cemetery  Hill.  Meade  had  now  given  orders 
for  the  concentration  of  his  whole  army  at  Get- 
tysburg, and  he  aroused  them  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  July  2,  when  only  the  corps  of 
Sykes  and  Se<lgwick  were  absent.  Lee,  too,  had 
been  bringing  iforward  his  troops  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  making  his  headquarters  on  Semiuary 
Ridge.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  two  armies  confronted  each  other. 
Both  commanders  seemed  averse  to  taking  the 
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initiative  of  battle.  Tbe  Nationals  liwl  llie  ad- 
vantage of  poaition,  tlieir  liiiea  projecting  in 
weilge  furm  towanls  tlje  Coufuilerate  centre, 
with  steep  rocky  acclivities  along  tbeir  TroDt. 
It  wan  late  in  tbe  afternoon  Iwfore  u  decided 
movement  wiu  modo.  Stcklea,  ou  tlie  loft,  b»- 
tweon  Cemetery  Hilt  and  Roiiud  Top,  cxpect- 
iug  Hu  attack,  bad  advanced  his  cuq>s  veil  tow- 
atds  tbe  heaviest  colnuiua  of  the  Confederates. 
Then  Lee  attacked  bim  with  Lniigstreet's  corps. 
There  was  first  a  severe  struggle  for  tbe  posses- 
sioti  of  tbe  mckf  cininence  on  Heode's  oxlrenie 
len,  wliere  lliniey  wns  stationed.  Tlie  Nationals 
won.  Meanwhile  tbero  was  a  liercu  contest  near 
tbe  centre,  between  Little  Kound  Top  and  Cem- 
etery Hilt.  While  yet  there  was 
atrifi)  for  the  fornier,  GKUcral  Craw- 
ford, with  8ix  regimoutH  of  Peiinsyl- 
Tanla    Keservps,   swept   down    its  __ 

northwestern  side  with  tremondons  _^^_ 

ahontH,  and  drove  the  Confederates 
through  the  woods  to  tbe  Knimetts- 
biirg  nmd,  making  three  hundred 
of  tlieui  prisouers.  Generals  Hniu- 
phrpys  and  Graham  were  then  in  an  — s=i.*.— ,. 
advancetl  position,  the  former  with 
his  right  on  the  Eniinettsbnrg  road, 
when  Hill,  advancing  in  heavy  force 
front  Seminary  Itidge,  full  npon  hiiu 
and  poshed  him  hack,  with  a  loss  of 
half  his  men  and  three  gnns.  lu  this 
onset  Sickles  luHt  a  leg,  and  Itimey 
took  command  of  the  corps.  Elated 
by  this  auccexs,  the  Ci>nfeilerates 
pnshed  np  to  tbe  base  of  Cemetery 
Hill  ami  its  tioiitheni  slii|ie,  throning  them- 
selves rcfkk'HHly  upon  Bnppowd  weak  pnintn. 
In  thin  contest  Meade  led  froopa  in  [icrHon. 
Finally,  Hancock.  Jnst  at  sunset,  directed  a  gen- 
emlchnrge,chiel)y  byfreHhtrooiMnmlitrDonble- 
dav,  who  Iinil  hnntenctl  to  his  asaistaiTce  from 
the  rear  of  Cemeter}-  Hill.  Them-,  with  Hnin- 
plireys*  Hhattcred  regiuients,  drore  the  Confed- 
erate:! back  Olid  recaptured  four  guns.  The 
iiattle  ended  ou  the  left  centre  at  twilight. 
Then  the  battle  was  renewed  ou  the  NiitionnI 
riglit,  where  (General  SIciciim  wiis  in  chief  coin- 
niiLoil.  Kwell  hud  attacked  him  with  a  part  of 
bis  corpK  lit  the  time  LougHtroet  assaileil  the 
left.  The  nHsunlt  wax  vigoroux.  L'p  the  iiorlb- 
oni  Hlr>pfs  of  C'tinctery  Hill  the  < 'on federal  en 
pri'Hwil  in  the  face  of  a  munlcroiiH  Dre  of  canlH- 
ter  and  shrapnt'l  to  the  mux2b-s  of  the  guns. 
Another  i>art  of  Ewell's  coriis  utteniptctt  tu  turn 
the  National  right  by  atlacking  its  weakeneil 
jiart  on  C'lilp's  Hill.  The  Con  federal  efl  were  re- 
pulsed  at  the  right  centre;  and,  after  a  Hevero 
battle  on  the  extreme  right  oftlieNutionuls,  the 
Cunfnlernles  then-  were  llnnly  bidd  in  check. 
Ho endi-d,  at  alHiut  ten  oVImk  at  uigbt,  the  scc- 
<niil  day's  liattle  at  <ii-1tyKhnrg,  when  nearly 
forty  Ihonsund  men  «f  tbe  two  armies,  who  wei« 
"eh'eetive''  thirty-six  buuni  befon-,  were  ilcul 
or  woniidetl.  The  advantage  M-emeiltobe  with 
the  C'onfedemti-H,  for  they  helil  the  gronud  in 
ailvanie  of  (htttyslmrg  which  tbe  Kationals  bud 
held  the  provicnm  day.  During  the  niglit  Mc-ndu 
^^^  proTbiau  for  exiielliiig  the  CunfeAunitu 
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intrnsion  on  the  Natfoual  right  by  placing  t 
heavy  artillery  force  in  that  direction.  L'lidn 
cover  of  these  gnus  a  strong  force  made  an  at- 
tack, and  for  four  hours  Geary's  divisiou  kept 
up  a  desperate  struggle.  Then  tbe  Confeder- 
ates fell  back,  and  tbe  right  was  made  Becnn. 
Now  Enell  was  repnlseil  ou  tbe  right,  and 
Round  Top,  on  the  left,  was  impregnable;  n 
Lee  determined  to  strike  Meade's  centre  with  ■ 
force  that  should  crush  it.  At  nooD  (July  3)  be 
bad  one  buiiilre<l  and  forly-tive  cannons  in  bat- 
tery along  the  tine  occupied  by  Longstre«t  and 
Hill.  All  uigbt  General  Hunt,  of  the  KatinQslt, 
bad  bceu  arranging  tbe  artillery  from  Cemeteiy 
Hill  to  Little  Round  Top,  where  tbe  expected 


blow  would  fall.  Lee  determined  to  aim  bis 
eliief  blow  at  Hancock's  position  on  Cemetery 
Hill.  At  one  o'clock  P.M.  one  bundled  and  fif- 
teen of  bis  cannons  opened  a  rapid  concentrated 
lire  on  the  devoted  point.  A  hundred  National 
guns  replied,  and  for  two  bonn  more  than  two 
hundred  cannons  shook  tbe  surronudingconntiT 
witti  their  detonations.  Then  the  Coufederate 
infiLutry,  in  a  line  three  miles  in  length,  preced- 
ed t)y  a  lioHt  of  skiriniHtiers,  Hawed  swiftly  over 
ttie  uudnln ting  plain.  Behind  ttieiio  was  a  heavy 
nuterve.  I'ickett,  with  bis  Virginians,  led  tbe 
van,  welt  supported,  in  a  charge  ui>on  Cemrtery 
Hill.  In  all,  bis  troops  were  altont  bftven  Ihou- 
Hnud  strong.  Tbe  cannons  had  now  almost 
censed  thundering,  and  were  succeeded  t>y  tbe 
awfiil  roll  of  MuiHketry.  Shot  and  shell  from 
HanciHrk's  batteries  now  miule  fearfiil  lanes 
thmngli  tbe  oncimiiig  Confederate  ranks.  Han- 
cock was  wonndeil,  and  Gibbons  was  [iliiceil  in 
coinmnnd.  I'ickett  pressed  onwanl,  when  tbe 
divisions  of  Hayes  and  GiblraiiH  opened  an  ap- 
palling and  ccuitinnouB  fire  upon  tbeni.  The 
Confederates  gave  way,  and  2IMHI  men  were  made 
l>TiH(niers,  and  liftren  tiattle-tlags  became  tio- 
I>hies  of  victory  for  Hayes.  Still  Pickett  moved 
on,  Hcal(>d  Cemetery  Hilt,  burnt  ttirungh  Han- 
cock's line,  drove  linck  a  portion  of  General 
Webli'H  brigade,  and  planted  the  Coufeilerale 
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Bag  OD  a  itone  wall.  Bat  Pickett  cnnid  go  n« 
brther.  Then  Stanoard's  Vermont  brigade  of 
DoDliIedays  divialnu  op«De<1  sncli  a  deBtmctive 
■reonPickett'stroopsthattbejgave  way.  Very 
won  9500  of  them  wure  mada  prisoners,  and  with 
them  twelve  battle-flagt,  aud  three  fourths  of 
hia  gallaut  men  were  dead  or  captives.  Wilcox 
tnpported  Pickett,  and  met  a  Bimilar  fate  at  the 
liands  of  the  Vermonturs.  Meanwhile  Crawford 
liad  sdvaDced  upon  the  Confedernto  right  from 
Bear  Little  Round  Top.  The  Confederates  fled ; 
Ind  in  this  sortie  the  whole  ground  lost  by 
Slcklea  was  recorered,  with  260  men  captives, 
rOOOsmall-anne,  a  cannon,  and  wnnudeilUniou- 
iata,  who  had  lain  nearly  twenty-fonr  honra  nn- 
Mind  for.  Thus,  at  near  snnset,  Jnly  3, 1863,  end- 
id  the  battle  of  Oett^raburg.  During  that  night 
lod  all  the  next  daj  Lee's  armj  on  Beminar; 
Ridge  prepared  for  flight  back  to  Virginia.  His 
laTaaiou  was  a  failure ;  and  on  Sunday  moro- 


tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  oo- 
CDired  in  the  city  of  Ohent,  the  capital  of  East 
Flaudera,  Belgium,  situated  at  the  conflnence 
of  the  Scheldt  and  Lys.  There  the  Americao 
commissioners  aaaeinbled  at  abont  midsummer, 
1614,  and  were  joined  by  the  Rritish  corainis- 
sioners  early  in  August.  (See  7V«aly  of  Ftatit, 
1814.)  Their  deliberations  aud  disciuuilons  eon- 
tinned  several  months,  aud  the  flnal  result  was 
reached  Dec.  34.  Tbe  leading  citizens  of  Ghent 
took  great  interest  in  the  matter.  Their  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  Americans,  and  tbey  min- 
gled their  rejoicings  with  the  comroissioneri 
when  the  work  was  done.  On  Oct. '^(1614) 
tUe  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Fine  Arte  at  Ghent 
invited  the  American  commissioners  to  attend 
their  exercises,  when  they  were  all  elected  hon- 
orary members  of  the  academy.  A  sumptuous 
dinuer  was  given,  at  which  the  Intendant,  or 
chief  magistrate,  of  Ghent  offered  the  following 


Dg,  July  5,  his  whole  army  was  moving  towards 
Im  Potoinnc.  (Six  l^i  Secotid  lielrmt /rata  Ma- 
jUtnd.)  This  bnttlu,  In  its  far-reaching  effects, 
vas  tbe  most  important  of  the  war.  The  Na- 
jonal  loes  in  men,  from  tbe  morning  of  the  lat 
mtil  the  evening  of  the  3dof  Jnlv,  was  reported 
ty  Heade  to  be  33,186,  of  whom  2R34  were  killed, 
3,709  wonnded,  and  6643  missing.  A  greater 
tottion  of  the  latter  were  prinonors.  Lee,  as 
lanal,  made  no  report  of  his  Insses.  It  was 
he  policy  of  the  Confederate  Rovemment  to 
ODceal  snch  discouraging  facts  from  the  people. 
L  «arefiil  estimate,  made  from  various  sonroes, 
ude  his  loes  abont  30,000,  of  whom  14,000  were 

Olieiit,  Negottatiox  op  Treaty  of  Pkack 

X     Tbe  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
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sentiment:  "Onr  distinguished  guesta  and  fel- 
low-members, the  American  ministers  —  may 
they  succeed  In  making  an  honoralile  peace  to 
secure  the  liberty  aud  independence  of  their 
country."  The  band  then  played  flail  Columbia. 
The  British  comniissi oners  were  not  present 
After  the  treaty  was  conohided,  the  American 
commissioners  gave  a  dinner  to  the  British  com- 
missioners, at  wbich  Connt  H,  van  Stciuhnyser, 
tbe  Intendant  of  the  department,  was  present. 
Sentiments  of  mntiial  friendship  were  offered. 
A  few  daj-8  nfterwards  the  Intendant  gave  an 
entertaiomeut  to  the  commissionoiB  of  both  n»- 


Odbbon,  Ei>WARn,  historian,  was  bom  at  Put- 
ney, April  27,  17.17;  died  in  London,  Jan.  16, 
1794.     He  was  from  iufaucy  feeble  in  physical 
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constitution.  His  Rrat  Beriuna  att«iiipt  at  au- 
Ihurahiii  wua  ttIigii  ]ie  ivos  <july  a  joiitli  —  b 
tiVBliM  ou  tbe  ago  of  SesoatriH.  He  wati  fond 
ufOrieiilal  reaearub.  Beailiiig  Bownet'H  Faiia- 
lioiti  nf  I'roleilanlUiH  au(l  Expimlion  of  Catliolie 
Doctrine,  Le  became  a,  Boman  Calliolic,  hikI  at 
leugtb  D  free-tbiuker.    He  woa  a  ittudtut  at  Ox- 


foM  wbeii  be  olyui'ed  Protestant  ism, ami  wnsex- 
lielkil.  He  nnil  with  avidity  thu  Latiu,  Grnifc, 
mill  FtvikIi  cluHHicH,  and  becaiiia  )iiisaiuuate]y 
fund  of  hiHlorical  reHcarcb.  He  alBu  ndiilied 
practically  tbe  military  art,  aa  a  intmber  of  Ibe 
Hampitbiru  militia,  with  liia  fatbor.  In  1751  be 
pubiiabeil  a  dcfvnue  of  claasical  studies  against 
ibe  attacks  of  tlie  French  pliilosoplicrs.  In 
1764  lie  winit  to  Romt;,  and  Htnilieil  its  antiqui- 
ties witli  lieliijlit  anil  HcrionHncw,  and  tlitrn  lie 
coiicuivi-d  Ibe  idi-a  of  wrilin);  bis  ijreat  norb, 
The  Ihrtive  and  Fall  of  the  Human  Empire.  "  It 
was  at  Bciiiie,"  lio  wrote,  '-on  tlic  ISib  of  Octo- 
licr,  1TG4,  iu>  I  Nnt  niusin);  amid  tlie  rntna  of  tbe 
Capitol, V III IcluiruroDtcd  friars  were  Hini;iii^  ves- 
IH-rH  in  lliu  Ti-ni]>le  of  Jupiter,  tlnit  tlie  iilea  of 
writing  tlie  decline  and  fall  of  tbe  city  llivt 
Ktartcd  til  my  ininil."  Diit  that  vnrk  nas  not 
berionslv  h'-nuli  until  1770.  iind  Ibe  lirst  volume 
was  i-<>m|il>'ti-d  in  177r>.     In  1774  be  li 
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tbeir  faior.  He  liiuilly  l>c<Mim<>  a  linn  Hiii>|M>rtor 
of  tilt'  Hritisb  ministry  in  tbeir  ]iriiei4>diiiji;8 
]it'-iiii:<t  till'  Americans,  writ inic  in  tlieir  defence 
a  [lanipblct  in  tbe  Fruiicb  In iijcii «;[<>,  wbei)  be 
Has  priividitl  l>v  Ibem  with  a  bicnilive  sineciire 
oOire  worlli  $4I>IK>  a  year.  His  iiiontb  lor  mtlier 
peu)  WHM  tbuH  HtopiHtl  by  tbe  Kovcniinent  fa- 
vor. To  tliis  venality  tbe  followins  epigram 
allndes.  It  waa  written,  it  is  said,  bv  Charles 
James  Fox. 

■'  KInii  linn'RC.  In  i  fVKhl,  IM  CIMioii  rhoutd  vrlM 


Thill  lliu  iinijpcu  HliiHilil 
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On  the  downfall  of  theNorth  administration, and 
the  loss  of  bis  salary,  Gibbon  left  Euglaud  and 
went  to  live  at  Lansauue,  Switierland.  TbeN 
he  eom]>lHted  bis  great  work  in  June,  17<^,  and, 
sending  the  manuscript  to  England,  it  was  ja- 
sned  on  bis  fifty-first  birthday.  It  is  aaid  that 
bis  booksellers  realized  a  proiit  on  tbe  work  of 
$300,000,  while  tbe  autbol'a  profits  were  only 
130,000.  On  setting  out  for  England  in  tbe 
spri  iig  uf  1793,  a  loalady  (kf  ■''"■^pbalns,  or  drop- 
sy of  ibe  bviul)  wbicb  be  bad  long  coiic«aIeil  lU 
bis  afBietiiHi  i«pidly  dovelopcil  into  a  fatal  di>- 
order,  and  terminated  bis  life  auddeuly  tbe  ueit 
year. 

Oibb^  Alfred,  was  bom  in  New  York,  Apiil 
33,  ie23 ;  dit-d  at  Furt  Lcavennortb,  Kan.,  Um. 
26,  ISGd.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  iti  IMH, 
served  under  Scott  iu  Mexico  and  afterward* 
against  tbe  Indians,  and  when  tbe  Civil  Wsr 
broke  out  bo  was  in  Texas.  He  was  made  ptii- 
oner,  and  uben  eiL-banged  in  ldG2  lie  was  made 
colonel  of  Mew  York  volunteers,  and  served  nn- 
der  Sheridan,  in  the  latter  part  of  tbe  war,  bi 
command  uf  a  cavalry  brigade.  He  waa  active 
in  tlie  Anny  of  thePotjimac  ntalltiuiee,atid  w« 
a  I  burougbly  tniatworthy  officer.  In  Marcb,  186$, 
be  waa  breveted  tnqjor-geiieral  of  vulnuteera. 

Olbaoi^  George,  waa  bum  at  Lancaster,  Penn., 
in  October,  1747 ;  died  at  Fort  Jefferson,©.,  Dec 
14,171)1.  Ontbebreaking-imt  of  tbeRevolnliun 
bii  raised  o  company  of  one  buiidred  men  at  FoH 
I'ilt,  wlio  were  distingiiisbeil  for  tlicir  bravery 
and  asahanwbooters.and  were  called  "Giluon's 
Lambs."  Tlieae  did  good  ^rvice  tbiongboat 
tbe  war.  A  part  of  the  time  Gibson  waa  colonel 
of  a  Virginia  regiment.  To  obtain  a  Biipplj  of 
gnniHiwder,  be  went  down  the  Ohio  and  Miasis- 
sippi  rivers,  wllb  tweiily-flve  picked  men  and 
a  cargo  of  flour,  ostensibly  for  trade,  and  re- 
tiimcd  with  the  dcxired  ummuuition.  In  tbe 
diaastroua  battle  (Nov.  4,  t71ll>  iu  wbicb  8l. 
Clair  won  defisiited,  Colonel  Gilieon  was  innrtal- 
1y  wouniled. — ^Ilis  brother  JoiiN'  was  also  a  aol- 
dier  of  the  Revuliitiun.  Ho  woe  iMim  iu  May, 
1730,  and  died  in  April,  1^23.  He  waa  in  Fuibn's 
oi|)ediliun  against  Furt  DniiieMie,  and  acted  a 
cuiiHpii'iiuuH  jiart  Iu  Dnninorc's  War  (wbich  Me'p 
in  1774.  He  couiuiauiled  n  Continental  rrgi- 
nieiit  in  tbe  war  for  indc]>eiulcncc,  bis  chief 
comniaiid  lieiug  on  Ibe  Westem  fii>iitier.  He 
wim  made  a  judge  of  tbe  (.Uimmoii  I'leas  of  Alle- 
ghany County,  and  in  IWN)  was  appointed  liy 
JctTerMiii  8i^erelary  of  Mio  liidiuii  Territory, 
wliichpoatlichulduntilitbecumuaatale.   (See 

Oilbert,  K.vLEian,  a  nephew  of  Sir  Walter 
Italeigb,  commanded  a  vessel  in  an  ex]H.ilitioD 
to  settle  ot  the  month  of  the  Kennebec  Biver  in 
1I>U7.  Tbcy  arrived  at  tlobi-gan  Islaiiil,  and 
on  Ca\Hi  Siiiall  Point  (now  I'liipiubiirg)  they 
built  a  fort.     The  settleuient  was  leitiiHimr}-. 

Gilbort,SiRlkiiPiiRKY,adistingxiiKli«l  nav- 
igator, iiiiil  balf-brotber  of  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh 
(nee  liaMgK\\tita  bom  at  Dart  month.  Devon- 
shire. Kng.,  in  l.''>39 ;  iliml  at  aea,  Sept.  9,  15^ 
Kiiii-ihing  his  studies  at  Eton  and  Oxfanl,  be 
entered  ujiou  the  military  iirofestiuu ;  mud  being 
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anccamful  in  sappmsaiog  a  Tebellioa  in  Ireland 
in  1570,  he  vaa  made  commander-ia-cliief  aud 
OoTsruor  of  MnoBter,  and  waa  knighted  by  the 
loid-dupnty.  Returning  to  England  soon  after- 
vaids,  he  married  a  rich  heireBa.     In  1573  he 


commanded  a  squadron  of  nine  ships  to  rein- 
force au  armameut  intended  for  the  recovery 
ofPlnshiug;  aud  soon  after  liis  return  ho  pub- 
lished (1571})  a  Ditcoant  of  a  Diieorerie  for  aXew 
PoMoge  to  Calkaia  and  the  Ea»t  India.  He  ob- 
tained letters  -  patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth, 
dated  Jnoe  11, 1578,  euiponeriu);  him  to  discov- 
er and  possess  auy  tuuds  in  North  America  then 
unsettled,  he  to  pay  to  the  crown  one  fifth  of  all 
f^ld  and  silver  which  the  couutries  be  might 
discover  and  colonize  should  produce.  It  in- 
.  vested  him  with  poirers  of  au  absolnte  raler 
over  hie  colony,  provided  the  laws  should  not 
be  in  derogation  of  supreme  allegiance  to  the 
crown.  It  guaranteed  to  his  fullowere  all  the 
rights  of  Bnglishnion ;  aud  it  also  guaranteed 
the  absolate  right  of  a  territory  where  they 
might  settle,  within  two  hundred  leagues  of 
which  no  settlement  should  he  permitted  until 
the  expiration  of  six  years.  This  viaa  the  first 
colonial  charier  granted  by  au  English  mon- 
arch. Armed  nith  this, GiDiert  sailed  for  New- 
foundland iu  1579  with  a  small  squadron;  for 
be  did  not  believe  tbere  would  be  profit  in 
•earchiug  for  gold  in  the  higher  latitndes,  to 
which  lYobisher  hail  beeu.  (See  Frobither.) 
He  was  accompauied  by  Raleigh ;  but  heavy 
storms  aud  Spauiuh  war-ships  destroyed  one  of 
his  vesselB,  and  the  reniaiuder  were  compelled 
to  tnm  back.  Gilbert  woe  too  much  impover- 
ished to  undertake  another  expedition  nntil  ftiui 
yean  afterwards,  when  Raleigh  and  his  friends 
ntted  out  a  smiill  squadron,  which  sailed  from 
Plymonth  under  the  command  of  Gilbert.  The 
qoeeti,  In  token  of  her  ^ood-will,  hod  sent  him 
as  a  present  a  golden  anchor,  guided  by  a  wom- 
SD.  The  flotilla  reached  Newfuiiudlaud  iu  Au- 
gust, and  entered  the  harbor  of  St.  Johu,  where 
Cartier  fonud  Lo  Boqne  almost  fifty  years  be- 


fore. (See  CarUtr.)  There,  on  the  shora,  Gil- 
bert set  np  a  column  with  the  arms  of  England 
upou  it,  and  in  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  fish- 
ermen from  western  Enro|>e,  whom  he  had  snm- 
moued  to  tho  spot,  he  took  possession  of  the 
island  in  the  name  of  his  queen.  Storms  had 
shattered  his  y easels,  but,  after  making  slight 
repairs,  Gilbert  proceeded  to  explore  the  coasts 
southward.  Off  Cape  Breton  he  eucouutered  a 
fierce  temjieet,  which  dashed  the  larger  vessel, 
iu  which  he  sailed,  iu  pieces  on  the  rocks,  aud 
about  oue  hundred  men  perished.  The  com- 
mander was  saved,  and  took  refuge  in  a  little 
vessel  (the  Squirrel)  of  ten  tons.  His  little 
squadron  was  dispereed,  and,  with  oue  other 
vessel  (thoHinii),  he  turned  his  prow  home- 
wards. Again,  in  a  rising  Soptember  gale,  the 
commander  of  tho  Bind  shouted  to  Gilbert  that 
they  were  in  great  peril.  The  intrepid  naviga- 
tor was  sittiug  abaft,  with  a  book  in  his  hand, 
and  calmly  replied, "  We  are  as  near  heaven  on 
the  sea  as  on  the  land."  The  gale  increased, 
and  when  night  fell  the  darkness  was  intense. 
At  about  midnight  the  roen  on  the  Hind  saw 
the  lights  of  the  Squirrel  suddenly  go  out.  The 
little  barb  had  plnnged  beneath  the  waves,  and 
all  on  board  perished.  Only  the  Hind  escaped, 
and  bore  the  news  of  the  disaster  to  Eugland. 

OUlmore,  Quin'CY  Adams,  was  bum  in  Lo- 
rain County,  0.,  Feb.  SS,  lij25.  He  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1849,  aud  entered  the  Engi- 
neer Corps.  He  was  for  four  years  ( 1852-56)  As- 
sistaut  Instructor  of  Engiueering  at  West  Point. 


In  October,ie61,hewBa  appointed  chief-engineer 
of  an  expedition  against  the  Southern  coasts  un- 
der General  T.W.  Sherujan.  Ho  wiiwrintend- 
ed  the  constrnctiou  of  the  fortifications  at  Hil- 
ton Head,  aud  planned  and  execnted  measores 
for  the  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski  in  the  spring 
of  1962,  wlieu  he  was  made  brigadier -general 
of  Tolnnteers.  After  service  in  western  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky,  he  was  breveted  colonel  Iu 
the  United  StaUts  Army,  and  sncceeded  Hnuter 
(June,  1863)  in  command  of  the  Department  of 
South  Carolina,  when  he  was  promoted  to  ma- 
jiir-generBl.  After  a  long  and  uuBuceessfiLl  at- 
tempt to  capture  Charleston,  ho  proceeded  to 
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Join  Ihe  Amy  of  the  James,  io  eoronand  of  the 
T»iith  Army  Corp*.  For  hia  services  during 
the  war,  he  was  breveted  niiyor-general  in  the 
Uniteil  Slates  Army. 

Oiugham.  This  fnliHc  waa  lirat  manufact- 
nred  in  the  United  States  by  Eraatus  Bigelow, 
at  Clinton  (a  towu  fuouded  by  blm),  in  Maaiia- 
chiisettH,  about  the  year  1846.  It  was  the  flrat 
atleiD|>t  to  manufacture  giughain  by  machin- 
oiy,  aud  pnablcd  the  American  mauuractureni 
to  compete  auccesafiilly  with  the  Engllah. 

airard,  Stkchkn.  founder  of  Oirard  College, 
waa  bum  near  llordennx,  France,  May  31,1750; 
died  in  Philadelphia,  DecSG,  IRJl.  Engaged  in 
the  merchant  service  in  early  life,  he  eatablisbcd 
biiuself  ill  inercautile  buaineaa  in  Philadelphia 
iu  1769.  and  trailed  to  the  West  Indies  until  the 
beginniug  of  the  war  fur  independence.  Be- 
anming  his  West  India  trade  after  the  war,  he 
accuinnlated  money;  but  the  fuiindation  of  bis 
great  wealth  van  laid  by  events  of  the  neero 
iusiirrccliun  in  Santo  Domingo.  Two  of  hia 
vesitels  l>eiuK  there,  planters  placed  their  effects 
on  iKianI  of  them,  bnt  lost  their  livea  in  the 
massacre  that  ensued.  The  property  of  owners 
that  cunhl  not  ho  found  waa  left  in  Girard'a  pua- 
aeaaion.  In  1U12  he  bought  the  bnildinK  and 
mnebofthoatuckof  tlteohl  United  States  Bank, 
and  begun  bnsinesa  aa  a  private  baukcr.  Ho 
amaawsi  a  largo  fortune,  and  at  his  death  left 
pruperty  valued  nt  almost  tO.OQQ.OOO.  Ik'sides 
large  bequeats  to  ptiblie  iiislitntiuns,  he  gavo  to 
Philadelphia  $.'>O0,OW  for  the  improvement  of  ' 
the  city.  Ho  gave  9^,000,000  and  a  plot  of  | 
gntand  in  Philadelphia  for  the  erection  aud 
support  of  a  college  fur  orphans,  which  was ' 
opennl  Jan.  1,  lAlfl.  In  it  as  many  poor  white  1 
orphan  liuys  aa  the  enilonnient  will  anii])i)rt  am 
adniiltiil.  There  are  alM)ut  Ave  hundred  beiie- 
llciariiii  in  the  institution  at  a  time.  By  a  ]>ro- . 
vision  of  the  will  of  the  foniulor,  no  ccclesiOHtie,  | 
niissiouary,  or  minister  of  any  sect  whatever  is 
to  hold  any  ronriection  'with  the  ridlege,  or  be 
udniitti-it  to  the  premiNea  iia  a  viMtor;  but  the 
officers  of  the  institution  are  required  to  in- 
Htrnut  Ihe  pujiils  in  Ihe  pnrest  priueiples  of 
niiiraltly.  leaving  them  to  adopt  tbeir  own  re- 
ligious opinioua.  The  hencliciaries  are  admit- 
ted iH'twi'cn  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years;  fed, 
clothiil.  and  ediicateil;  ami  between  the  ngi^a 
of  fonrliirn  and  eighteen  are  bound  out  to  ine- 
rhsnical,  ugriciillural,  ur  commercial  uccnpa- 

QiBt,  M<)]ti>[:i'Ai,  wan  liorn  in  Ilallimore, Md., 
in  174:1;  dii'd  in  Charh ston.S.C,  Sept. li,  1793. 
He  was  captain  of  the  Unit  tnHi|is  riiiHud  in 
Maryknil  at  tlie  breaktng-oiit  of  the  Kevolii- 
tion ;  wns  made  mi^or  of  KmallwiMHrs  regiment 
in  177(i,  and  iinninniided  it  nl  the  battle  of  l^mg 
IsUnd.  Promoteil  to  chIdih-I  in  1777,  and  brig- 
Mlier-general  early  iu  1770,  ho  did  good  »crviei> 
tfaroiighunt  the  war,  saving  the  remnant  of  the 
anuy  after  Oatr**H  defeat,  and  being  present  at 
the  surrender  of  Comwallis. 

GHaadala  (or  Fmiier's  Farm),  BATn.r,  of. 
^Jhane  waa  a  sharp  contest  at  While  Oah  Swamp 
^^Bka  OU'  tha  morning  of  Jane  30,  IS/BH,  after 
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the  Army  of  the  Potomao  bad  pawed  on  tti  way 
to  the  James  River.  General  Franklin  hod 
been  left  with  a  rear-gnard  to  protect  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bridge  and  to  cover  the  withdrawal 
of  the  wagon -trains  at  that  point.  The  Con- 
federate puranera,  in  two  columns,  were  checked 
by  the  destruction  of  the  bridges.  Jacksou, 
at  noon,  was  met  at  the  site  of  the  destroyed 
bridge  by  tho  troops  of  Smith,  Kichardnon,  and 
Naglee,  and  the  batt«ries  of  Ayres  and  Haianl, 
who  kept  him  at  bay  during  the  day  and  even- 
ing. Hazard  was  mortally  wonnded,  and  hii 
force  was  cnt  up,  bnt  Ayres  kept  np  a  cannon- 
ade with  great  spirit.  During  the  night  tb« 
Nationals  retiretl,  leaving  350  sick  and  wound- 
ed behind,  and  some  disabled  gnna.  At  the 
aamo  time  a  sharp  battle  had  been  going  on  st 
Glendalo,  or  Nelson's,  or  Frazier's  Faun,  about 
two  miles  distant,  ^'ear  Willia'a  Chnrch  Gen- 
eral McCuU'b  division  was  posted  in  reserve. 
General  Meade'a  division  on  (ho  right.  Bey- 
munt's  on  the  left,  and  that  of  Keynolds  (who 
was  a  prisoner)  nuiler  Colonel  S.  G.  Simmona 
Tho  artillery  was  all  in  front  of  the  line.  Sum- 
ner was  some  distance  to  the  left,  with  8edg> 
wick's  division;  Hooker  was  at  Sumner's  left; 
and  Kearney  was  at  the  right  of  KlcCall.  Lraif- 
stteet  and  Hill  bad  tried  to  intereept  MeClel- 
lan's  anny  there,  but  were  too  late,  and  fuand 
themaelvea  confronted  by  these  Nationals.  Gen- 
eral Leo  and  JeflVrson  Davis  wpre  with  Long- 
street.  The  Confederates  waited  for  Uagnider 
to  come  lip,  and  it  was  betnecn  three  and  fonr 
o'clock  iu  the  afternoon  before  they  began  on 
attack.  Longslreet  then  fell  heavily  npon 
McCall'a  Pennsylvania  Beservea  (  which  see ), 
,  fiOOO  stnnig.  He  was  rei>nhwil  by  fonr  regi- 
ments, led  by  Colonel  SiniTUons,  who  en|>(ured 
aoo  of  them  and  drove  tlieni  back  to  the  wooda 
Then  the  fngitiven  tiinicfl,  and,  l>y  a  innnlemns 
j  lire,  made  tho  pnrsners  recoil  and  fleo  to  the 


forest.  In  that  eneonnter  tha  slaughter  was 
dreadfnl.  This  flint  straggle  waa  i]iiickly  fol- 
lowed by  othera.  The  contending  lines  swayed 
in  charges  and  eonnter-ohargea  for  two  hooTS. 
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The  ConfederatM  tried  to  break  tfae  Nations) 
line.  Final];  Qeneral  Meagher  appeared  with 
bis  Irish  brig*de,  and  made  snch  a  desperate 
cbarge  acrow  bd  open  Beld  that  the  Coufeder^ 
at«a  were  driven  to  the  woods.  Then  Randall'^ 
battery  was  captured  by  the  Confederates,  when 
UcCall  and  Heads  fought  desperately  for  the< 
reoorery  of  the  gaus  and  carried  them  back. 
Heatte  had  been  severely  wounded.  Just  al 
dark  HcCall  was  captured,  and  the  command 
devolved  on  Seymonr.  Very  soon  afterwards 
troops  of  Hooker  and  Kearney  came  to  help  tbe 
Beeeivea,  tlie  Cnofederates  were  driven  to  tbe 
woods,  and  the  battle  at  Olendale  ended.  Be- 
fore dawD  tbe  uoxt  morning  the  National  troops 
were  all  silently  withdrawn  ;  and  early  the  neil 
day  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Duited  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Chickahomiuy  first  divided 
it,  was  in  a  strong  position  ou  Hnlvem  Hill, 
abont  eighteen  niiles  from  Richmond. 

Gkmx,  John,  was  bom  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Nov. 
6,1732;  died  at  Harbleliead,  Jan.  30,  179T.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Revulntiun  be  raised  one 
tbonsand  man  at  Marblebead  and  Joined  the 
■rmy  at  Cambridge.  Hie  regiment,  being  com- 
posed almost  wholly  of  fisbermen,  was  called 
the  "AmpbibiouB  Regiment,"  aud  in  the  retreat 
from  Long  Island  (which  see]  it  manned  tba 
boats.  It  also  manned  tfae  boats  at  the  crossing 
of  tbe  Delawaie  before  the  victory  at  Trenton. 
Glover  was  made  brigBdiar-general  in  Febmary, 
1777,  and  Joined  tbe  Northern  army  under  Gen-  i 
era!  Schuyler.  He  did  good  service  in  the  cam-  j 
paigu  of  that  year,  and  led  Burgoyne's  captive 
troops  to  Cambridge.  He  was  afterwards  with  ' 
Greene  in  New  Jersey,  and  Hallivau  in  Rhode  j 

amdanhntteii.    (See  Ckrittiam  Indiaiu,  Mai- 

"  Gkxt  Swre  Um  King;"  This  national  song  | 
was  written  in  tbe  early  part  of  tfae  last  cen-  j 
tary,  and  tbe  air  to  which  it  was  snng  has  I 
been,  by  some,  atlribnted  to  Handel.  It  nas  | 
sang  with  aa  mnch  unction  in  tbe  English- 1 
American  colonies  as  in  England  until  tba  | 
mother  country  began  to  oppress  her  children 
in  tbe  Western  World.  The  air  did  not  origi- 
nate with  Handel  in  tbe  reign  of  George  I.,  for 
it  eiisted  in  tbe  reigii  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France. 
Even  tbe  words  are  almost  a  literal  translation 
of  a  canticle  which  was  always  sung  by  the 
maidens  of  St.  Cyr  when  King  Louis  entered 
the  chapel  of  that  estahlishnient  to  hear  the  ^ 
inoming  prayer.  Tbe  author  of  tbe  words  wae 
H.  da  Brinon,  and  the  music  was  by  the  eminent 
Lnlli,  the  founder  of  the  French  opera.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  the  words: 


m  HUTe  )e  Rol  I 


Grud  Dleu 


TUa  air  waa  snng  by  the  vine -dressers  of 
Fnai»  until  kingcraft  lost  its  hold  npou  tbe 


people.  (See  Joel  Barlow,  for  a  parody  on  this 
song.) 

Oodfir«T,  Thomas,  inventor  of  the  quadrant 
commonly  known  as  Hadley's,  was  bum  in  Phil- 
adelphia ;  died  there,  December,  1749.  He  waa 
a  glazier;  was  a  self-taught  mathematician; 
and  ill  1730  ha  communicated  to  James  Logan, 
who  had  befriended  bim,  bis  improvement  of 
Davis's  quadrant.  In  May,  1742,  Logan  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Dr.  Edmund  Hadley,  in 
England,  describing  fully  Godfrey's  instrument. 
Hadley  did  not  notice  it,  when  Logan  seat  a 
copy  of  bis  letter  to  Hadley,  together  with  God- 
frey's account  of  his  invention,  to  a  friend,  to  be 
placed  before  the  Royal  Society.  Hadley,  the 
vice-president,  had  presented  a  paper,  a  year 
before,  describing  a  reflecting -quEulrant  like 
Godfrey's.  They  both  seem  to  have  hit  upon 
the  same  invention ;  and  the  society,  deciding 
that  iMth  were  entitled  to  the  honor,  sent  God- 
frey honsebotd  furniture  of  the  value  of  (1000, 
I  instead  of  money,  on  accountof  his  intemperate 
habits. 

I  QoSi),  William,  was  a  son  of  a  Puritan  oler- 
I  gyman,  one  of  Cram  well's  major-generals,  and 
I  one  of  tbe  judges  who  signed  the  death-warrant 
!  of  Charles  I.  and  was  denounced  as  a  "  regicide." 
I  With  bis  fatber-in-law.  General  Whalley,  he 
arrived  in  Boston  in  the  snmmer  of  1660,  and 
shared  his  fortuiiee  in  America.  (See  SegiadM.) 
When,  during  King  Philip's  War,  Hadley  wae 
snrronnded  by  tbe  Indians,  and  the  alamied  cit- 
izens every  moment  expected  an  attack  (1G75), 
Goffe  suddenly  appeared  among  them,  took  com- 
mand, and  lad  tlicm  so  skilfully  that  the  barba- 
rians were  soon  repulsed.  He  as  suddenly  dis- 
appeared. His  person  was  a  stranger  to  tbe  iu- 
habitants,  and  he  was  regarded  by  them  as  an 
angel  sent  for  their  deliverance.  8»on  after 
Gufle's  arrival  iu  Boston,  a  fencing-master  erect- 
ed a  platform  on  the  Commou,  and  dared  any 
tnan  to  fight  hiui  with  swords.  Guffa,  armed 
with  a  huge  cheese  covered  with  a  cloth  for  a 
shield,  aud  a  mop  tilled  with  muddy  water,  ap- 
peared before  the  champion,  who  immediately 
made  a  tbmst  at  his  antagonist.  Goffe  oanght 
and  held  tbe  fencing -mastei's  sword  in  the 
cheese  and  bcsineared  him  with  the  mnd  in  his 
mop.  Tbe  enraged  fencing- master  caught  up  a 
broadsword,  when  Goffe  cried,  "  Hold !  I  have 
liitberto  played  with  yon;  if  jon  attack  me  I 
will  surely  kill  you."  The  alarmed  champion 
dropped  his  swoni,  and  exclaimed,  "Wlio  can 
yon  bat  Yon  must  be  either  Goffe,  or  Whalley, 
or  the  devil,  for  there  are  no  other  persons  who 
Gonld  beat  me." 

Oold  DiaooTsmd  in  Callliimia.  During  the 
same  month  that  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  was  signed  at  Gnada- 
lape  Hidalgo,  a  man  named  Marshall,  employed 
by  Captain  Sutler,  who  owned  a  mill  twenty- 
Sve  miles  np  tbe  American  fork  of  tbe  Sacra- 
mento River,  discovered  gold  while  digging  a 
mill  -  race.  The  metal  was  soon  afterwards 
fonnd  in  other  places,  and  during  the  snmmer 
of  1848  mmors  of  the  fact  reached  the  Unil«d 
States.     They  weto  not  generally  believed,  nn- 
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til  a  despatch  from  Colonel  Masnn  declared  that 
there  tr&n  eniiugh  gold  in  Califoruia  to  pay  all 
(be  expenses  of  the  war  iriUi  Mexiuo.  In  De- 
ceniber  (1848)  the  message  of  President  Polk 
gave  the  rumor  taiigihte  form,  and  early  io  1849 
thoiisimils  of  gold-seeltBrs  were  on  their  way  to 
Califumin.  Aranuil  Cupe  Horn,  acmss  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  atnl  over  the  ceiitrni  plains  and 
vast  monntain -ranges  of  the  cnniinent  men 
went  by  liuudreds,  and  golil  was  found  in  every 
direction  in  California.  Gold-seekers  from  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  llockcd  to  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific, aud  the  dreams  of  the  early  Spnuish  ad- 
vonturers  eeoraed  to  ho  realized.  This  ivaa  the 
begiiiniug  of  the  discoveries  of  tlie  immense 
mineral  rusources  of  the  wetiteni  states  and  ter- 
ritories of  ttie  UuitiHl  Slates. 

0<dd  Medal  aivarded  to  a«neral  Orant. 
After  the  successful  operations  under  Grnnt  in 
east  Tennessee  and  at  Cliattnuooga,  he  nos  the 
recipient  of  the  hpnrlfelC  thanks  of  the  lo;*aI 
people.  In  a  letter  the  President  of  the  Uuiled 
States  Ihnuked  him,  and  Con>;rcBs  voted  him 
tbanks  aud  a  gold  medal,  trilh  suitable  em- 
blems, devices,  and  inscriptions.     The  Icgislat- 


COMITIA  auericana"  —  "The  AmericM  Con- 
gress to  George  Washington,  the  Commallde^ 
in-chief  of  its  Armies,  the  Assertor  of  Freedoni.' 
Oti  the  reverse,  the  device  shows  troops  ad- 
vancing townrds  a  Inwu ;  othen  marchioi! 
toivanls  the  water;  ships  in  view;  Oenmt 
Washington  in  front,  and  monnt«d,  with  hii 
staff,  whose  attention  he  is  directing  tn  tin 
emhnrking  enemy.  The  legend  is,  "BOSnaa 
PRIMO  FUOATis"  —  "The  enemy  for  the  finl 
time  pat  to  liight."    The  exergue  nnder  tbe  de- 

vice,"B08TOSIU.W  BECUPERATUM.     XVII.HABTC. 

MftccLXXVl"  —  "Boston  n-covered,  MbtgIi  IT, 
1776."     (See  medal  on  p.  583.) 

Golden  Circle^  The.  The  schene  for  mtsb- 
lishing  an  empire  whose  eomer-stone  shonld  bs 
negro  slavery  contemplHited  fur  tlio  area  of  Ibii 
empire  the  domain  inclndod  within  a  circle  tbs 
centreof  which  was  Havana,Cnba,  with  a  radial 
of  16  degrees  latitndo  and  longitude.  It  will  be 
perceived,  by  drawing  that  circle  npon  a  imp. 
that  it  included  the  thirteen  slave-bibor  state* 
of  our  republic.  It  reached  northward  to  the 
Pennsylvania  line — the  old  "  Mason  and  Dixon's 
Line"  (wbich  see) — and  southward  to  tlielstlh 


nrcs  of  New  York  and  Obio  voted  him  thanks 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  those  great  Htalos. 
The  PrcBidelit,  in  view  of  tlli-sn  victories,  rec- 
..inmondi'd  (Dec.  7,  li^aS)  tho  loyal  i*opl.>  to 

Ihnnk  God  for  the  '■advancement  uf  the  Na- 

Oold  Medal  awarded  to  Washlngtoii-  On 
Mnrcli  2r>,  17TG,  when  i\tw»  of  the  Itririsb  evnc- 
nnlion  of  Itoston  rencbird  Congress,  that  Imdy 
resolved  that  its  thanks  Iw  presented  to  tbe 
t-ommander-in-chief  and  Ihc  oflii-ers  and  sohliers 
under  hJH  command, "  for  their  wise  and  spirit- 
ed conduct  ill  tbe  Hi>'<;e  and  ncqniHition  of  ling- 
ton  ;  and  that  a  tnechil  of  gold  be  strnck  in  com- 
niemomlionof  (bis  gn>Ht  event  and  presnnteil  to 
bis  Exctlleney.''  Tliis  inednl  wos  nearly  two 
And  three-(|iiart^r  incheH  in  diameter.  On  one 
side  was  a  profile  bend  of  Washington,  with  the 
"    ■'     legend,  "  QRonaio  washisotos,  svprk. 

ADaKRTURI    LIBtSKTATie 


mns  of  Darien.  It  embraced  the  West  India 
Inluiids  aud  those  of  the  Caribbean  SeA,  with  a 
greater  part  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Tbe  plan  of  the  plotters  seems  to  have  been  Ui 
first  secnru  Cuba  aud  then  the  other  islands  of 
that  tropical  region,  with  Mexico  and  C<'nlral 
America;  and  then  to  sever  the  slave-labor 
status  fnini  the  Union,  making  the  former  a 
part  of  tho  great  erupire,  within  what  tbey 
called  "The  Oolib^n  Cirelu."  In  furtherance 
of  tliifl  plan,  a  secret  ossoeiu lion  known  aa  Ibe 
"  Order  of  tbe  Lone  Slur"  wna  formed.  Anoth- 
was  Biihsenneutly  organized  as 
le  members  of  wbich  were  called 
"  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  "  (which  see). 
Their  chief  purpose  seems  to  have  liecii  the 
corrupting  of  tbe  patriotism  of  the  people  to 
facilitate  tho  tuiiiuitons  design.  Tbe  latter 
association  played  a  conspicuous  part  as  abet- 
tors of  the  enemies  of  tbe  Republic  during 
tho  late  Civil  War.    Tbey  were  Ibe  <  ~ 


GOLDEN  HILL,  BATTLE  OF  K 

■Hies  of  thoee  wbo  openly  made  nar  on  the 

Ooldon  mil,  Battlb  op.  The  "  Boston  Mas- 
sacre" holils  a  conspicDona  place  in  history. 
Nearly  tn-o  montfas  before,  a  mare  sixuiHcant 
event  of  a  similar  character  occnn'ed  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  insolent  Britiah  soMiera 
Iiml  destro:red  the  Liberty  Pole  (Jan.  16, 1770), 
aud,  two  days  afterwards,  two  of  them  caught 


posting  Bcnn-ilons  hnnilbilla  ti>Ton):tioiit  the 
city  abiiBiiig  the  Sons  »f  Liberty  were  taken 
before  the  mayor.  Twenty  armeil  soitlierH  went 
to  their  rexciio,  when  tlM^y  were  npjHiseil  by  a 
crowd  of  citizenN,  who  wized  slakns  fn>ni  cartM 
•nd  eleda  standing  near.  The  nmyor  onlrrcd 
the  soldiers  lo  their  barmckit.  They  nlicycd, 
and  were  foUowed  by  tlie  exnHperatcd  citizens 
to  Qolden  Hill  (on  the  liiie  of  Cliff  Street,  be- 
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tween  Fulton  Street  aud  Maiden  Lane),  where 
the  soldiers,  reinforced,  charged  npon  tbeir  pur- 
auere.  The  citizens  resisled  with  cIuIm,  and  a 
severe  conflict  ensned,  during  which  an  old  sail- 
or was  mortally  wonnded  by  a  bayonet.  The 
mayor  appeared  and  ordered  the  soldiers  to 
disperse ;  but  they  refuse<l,  when  a  parry  of 
"  Lil>erty  Boyn,"  who  were  playiiif;  ball  on  the 
corner  »f  John  Street  and  Broatlway,  diB[ier8e<l 
tbem.  The  soliliera  made  another  attack 
on  citizens  in  the  afternoon;  and  Ibese 
coiiUicts  cootiuued,  wirb  i u term issi one, 
about  two  days,  during  which  time  sev- 
eral persons  were  badly  injured.  Twice 
the  soldiers  were  disarmed  by  the  citi- 


Ooldaborooih  (N.  C),  Junction  of 
National  Ahmiik  at.  Uoke  fled  from 
Wilmington  (see  Cape  Fear,  Con/ederatt* 
drirw/rom)northward,  towanlsGoldsbor- 
ough,  townrds  which  tJioNalionaU  under 
SuLulield  now  pressod.  It  wua  nt  the  rail- 
road crossing  of  tlie  Ntuse  Kivcr.  Gen- 
eral Cos,  with  5000  of  Palmer's  troops^ 
crossed  from  Now  Uenie  and  establiabed 
a  de[H>t  of  sniiplies  at  Kingston,  afler  a 
nintlerato  battle  on  the  way  wilji  Hoke. 
Perceiving  the  Confeilcmte  force  to  be 
abont  ei]ual  to  his  own,  Srhofleld  ordered 
Cox  to  intrench  and  wait  for  ex|iveted  re- 
inforcements. On  March  10  Iloke  pressed 
Cox. heavily  aud  attacked  liim,  but  was 
repnlsed  with  severe  lowt—lGOO  men.  The 
Nationals  lost  a1)ont  noo.  The  Confeder- 
ates fled  across  Mio  Nenso,  and  Schnfleld 
entered  G<ildsborongh  on  the  :iOth.  Then 
Terry,  who  bad  been  left  at  Wilmington, 
Joined  Scbotleld  (Mnrcli  2i),  and  the  next 
day  Sherman  arrived  there.  Neorly  all 
the  Niitiiinal  troops  in  North  Carolina 
were  encamped  that  night  nnnind  Golds- 
borongb  Geneml  Josi  ph  F  Johnston, 
with  the  riimbined  and  coDcentrnted 
fun.es  of  lleatiivgHnI,  Hanlee,  Howl,  the 
garriHoii  from  Aiignsia,  Hoke,  and  the 
cat  air)  of  nheeUr  and  Hampton,  was 
at  SmithiiLld,  half  way  bitween  Golds- 
iHirongh  and  Kjleigh,  with  about  40,tKI0 
troops,  most  1 J  veterans 

Ooldabi»ODgh,  Loiis  Maipsiifrbeb, 
wiis  born  m  W iwhington,  I)  C  ,  Feb  18, 
1H(15,  died  F<-b  JO  1477  Ho  was  ap- 
IHiinted  midshipman  in  1>*V2,  nnd  lieuten- 
ant in  Wi5.  In  the  .Seminole  War  (which 
see)  heconiinnndedacompnny  of  niniinteil 
volunteera,  and  also  an  armed  steamer- 
Made  commander  in  l><4t.  he  look  part 
in  the  Mexican  War.  Fnnn  liHTiS  to  lAW  he 
waa  Hn]>erintendent  of  the  Nnvnl  Acailemy  at 
Annapolis.  In  Ihesnnitnerof  IKRl  he  was  placetl 
in  command  of  the  North  Atlantic  Blocka<liiig 
Siinadron,  and  with  Bnrnsi<le  commanded  the 
Joint  expedition  to  the  sonnds  of  North  Cnr- 
olina.  For  his  w-rvires  in  the  capture  of  Ri>a- 
nuke  Island  CongresH  thanked  him.  He  after- 
words dispersed  the  Confederate  fleet   under 


I,  Stephen,  Voyage  of.  The  Conaci 
of tbe  InilicB  indiicifj  CliarleB  V.  of  Siutin  to  »«iiil 
Oomez  (who  had  cirtumiinvijpittd  the  glcibe  iu 
Maii^lliui'sexpeilitiuii  liilS30-2I)tolliidaiiurth- 
weat  pOBHngu  to  the  PuciHu  Oveaii.  H«  sailed  to 
Cuba  (1325),  theiicv  to  Florida,  and  thou  iiurlh- 
utly  to  Capu  Kace,  latitiido  46~  uorth,  oud  re- 
turned without  Diiiking  auy  diHcoverf.  Like 
Corleroal,  he  kidnapped  souie  of  the  nalives  (» 
Cortereal)  and  r<'tiinied  1«  Spaiu  with  tiiem 
1085.  lie  was  tbo  first  Sjiaiiiunl  who  sailed 
uluug  the  iioi'tlieru  cuost  of  Aiuerica. 

Oooch.'WiLUAM,  guvenior  of  Virginia  fmin 
\TZ}  lo  l7Ji),wiiM  bom  nt  Yarninurh,EnK.,Oct. 
21,  IfiSl;  dii-d  Dee.  17,  I75I.  Hi-  hud  been  au 
olHet-r  under  Marll>un>ugh.  and  In  1T40  he  riuu- 1 
mnuded  iu  the  uuHuciiestirnl  attack  on  C'arllia- . 
KHuo.  Ill  1746  be  was  made  *  brigadier-general  | 
and  wax  knlKbtMl,  and  a  major-general  in  1747. 
He  relunii^  to  Eii},'1aiid  in  1749.  He  ruled  wilb 
eiiiiily  ill  Virginia,  mid  was  never  cumjdaiiivtl  of. 

Goodrich,  Samiri,  Giuswolb  ("TetPr  P.ir- 
ley  '■), a  ]H>]iiilar  wriler  fur  tbe  jouiiR,  was  born 
at  Kidgelii-ld. Conn.,  Aug.  19, 17tf»;  dieil  in  Xen 
York  eity,  May  9, 1(«».  Ilu  was  a  imbliHlier  in 
Harlford  in  It^ ;  noiui  nfterwardit  ho  settled  in 
BoHtoii,  and  for  mau.v  years  edited  The  Token. 
He  iH-gan  the  issuing  of  "  I'l-ter  Parley's  Tales  " 
In  Ir^.uiid  cotitiuned  them  until  lt£>7.  \\»  nlno 
pnbliMheil  Keoftrlpbical  uiid  tiintorlval  scbool- 
bonkn.  From  I'M!  to  \i^A  be  edited  and  piib- 
liHhiil  Hirri/'t  Umiram  and  I'arlen'n  Magasiiir, 
Of  170  voltiiueH  written  by  him,  1111  U>ar  the 
nuniu  of  "  I'eter  Parley ;"  and  uuire  than  7,0(IU,- 
OWt  eiipies  of  lii!i  bookii  for  the  young  have  beeu ! 
Hold.  Mr.  GoiKlrich  was  Aiuerieau  consul  at 
Paris  during  F'illuure's  administration. 

Ooodjaar,  Cuaiu.r:),  invtMilor,  was  bom  at 
North  H>f  en.  Conn.,  Dec.  W,  lt»0 ;  died  iu  New 
York  Oity,  July  I,  IHGO.  He  was  an  early  manu- 
AuAimr  of  ludiA-rubber,  and  he  uiiuIb  vnst  iin- 
nti  In  iti  practical  use  in  the  arts.  His 
'   "  made  in  183G — a 


method  of  treating  the  satikce  of  tbe  gam.  Thi* 
process  was  superseded  by  his  discovery  ewlt  in 
of  a  superior  method  of  TulcAuizatiou.  Ht 
procured  patent  after  patent  for  impTDvemesti 
n  this  method,  until  he  had  more  than  sixty  in 
nunilwr,  in  America  and  Europe.  He  obtaiiiol 
tbe  higliast  marks  of  distiuction  at  the  intcnii- 
tional  eihibiiions  al  London  mud  Paris.  Hi 
saw,befurB  his  death,  bis  material  applied  loal- 
luoHt  Ave  hundred  uses,  and  to  give  emjiloymellt 
Eiiglajid,  France,  Germany,  and  llu)  Uuiud 
States,  to  about  sixty  thousand  pernolis. 

aardoii,\Vii.UAM,D.D.,  historian  of  the  R«t- 
olntioD,  was  bom  at  Hitehin,  Eug.,  in  173U ;  dwd 
at  Ipswiuh,  Eiig.,  Oot.  19,  1807.  He  came  to 
America  in  1770,  and  was  ordained  at  Roibmy 
in  1772.  He  took  an  active  part  in  public  sf- 
faira  during  theRevulutioD,and  io  1778  theCol- 
lege  of  Now  Jersey  coufened  upon  bim  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land in  178l>,  he  wrote  and  published  u  histoiy 
of  the  Kevoliitiou  in  four  volumes,  octavo. 

Oorgea,  Robert,  son  of  Ferdinando,  had  a 
tract  of  land  bestowed  upon  him  in  New  Eng- 
land, on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  Day,  extead- 
iitg  teu  miles  along  the  coast  aud  thirty  miht 
inland.  He  was  apitointed  Lieu  ton  ant -genenl 
of  New  England,  with  a  council,  of  wboni  Fna- 
cis  West,  who  had  been  commissioned  "  AdiuinI 
of  Now  Englaud"  by  tbe  Council  of  Plymonth, 
and  tho  governor  of  New  Plymouth  for  the  time 
being,  were  to  be  members,  having  the  power  to 
restrain  luterloirere.  West,  as  admiral,  attempt- 
ed to  force  tribute  from  lishing-vesBrls  on  the 
coast.  Oorges  brought  to  New  England  with 
him  a  clergyman  named  Morrell,  ap]>oin(ed  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  act  asotntimit- 
sioner  of  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  also  a  number  of 
indentured  sorvanle.  After  being  a  year  at 
I'lymouth,  Gorges  attempted  to  plant  a  colony 
I  at  WlssogiiB.  He  bad  enconntcrcd  Weston,  n  bo 
I  came  over  to  look  after  bis  colony,  and  took 
'  some  proceedings  agaiust  bim  as  an  interloper. 
I  Weitou  bad  been  shipwrecked  and  robbed,  but 
I  was  kindly  treated  by  tho  Pilgrims,  who,  never- 
I  tbeless,  regarded  his  misfortunes  as  Judgments 
for  his  desertion  of  tbe  conijiauy.  (See  ITa- 
tou'i  CvloHti.) 

OorgM,  Sir  Ferdinando,  was  a  native  of 
Someritetshire, Log.;  Iwrii  alMUt  15<k>, and  died 
in  1647.  Gorges  was  associated  with  tbe  court- 
iers of  Queen  Eliznbuth,  aud  was  engaged  in 
thutcotinpirucy  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  ngeinst  the 
qnecu's  connvll  (1610),  and  testiHed  aKo'ust  bim 
at  bis  trial  fur  lrea«ou  (1601).  Having  served 
ill  the  royal  navy  with  distinction,  he  wan  ap- 
||>oiMte<i  governor  of  Plymonth  in  1004.  Afriead 
of  Kaleigh,  be  beraino  Imbued  with  that  great 
imiii's  desire  to  plant  a  colony  In  Anieriea,  and 
wlieu  Captain  Weymoiitb  returned  from  the 
New  England  coast  (1005)  and  bti>ugbt  captive 
natives  with  him,  Oorges  took  three  of  them 
into  bis  own  home,  fkiin  whom,  after  instmcl- 
iug  them  io  the  English  language,  he  gained 
much  information  about  their  country.  Gorges 
now  became  ebiedy  instrnmeutal  in  forming  tbe 
PlynioutU  Company,  to  aetU«  weateru  Virginia 
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(aee  Plymomth  CompaMy),  And  from  tfaftt  tim«  he 
vas  *  very  BctiT«  membeT,  defendiag  its  righU 
before  Parliament  and  BtimulatiDg  bj  his  onn 
leal  hU  de«pondiDg  aasociates.  la  1615,  after 
the  TetDrn  of  Captain  Smitb  (aee  Smith,  John^ 
be  set  saU  for  New  England,  but  a  etunn  com- 
pelled the  vessel  to  put  back,  nhile  anotber 
TSssel,  under  Captaiu  Dennor,  prosucut«d  the 
Toyage.  (See  Dermer.)  Gorges  sent  out  a  par- 
ty (1616)  which  eocaiDped  on  the  river  Suco 
through  the  winter;  and  in  U!13-20  Captain 
Dermer  repeat«d  the  voyage.  The  new  chartei 
obtaiued  by  the  company  created  auch  a  doH- 
potic  monopoly  that  it  was  strongly  opposed  in 
and  ont  of  Porlianieot,  and  was  finally  dissolved 
in  1635.  (See  Coanal  of  Flymoalh.)  Gorges  had, 
meanwhile,  proHccnled  colooizatioii  schemee 
with  vigor.  With  John  Mason  and  others  he 
obtained  grants  of  land  (1622),  which  now  com- 
pose a  part  of  Maine  aod  New  Hampshire  (see 
Nob  Hamjithire),  and  settleiuetits  were  attempt- 
ed there.  His  son  Robert  was  appointed  "gen- 
eral governor  of  the  conntry,"  and  a  aettlemout 
wasmade(1624)on  theaiteofYorIi,Me.  After 
tbe  dissolution  of  the  company  (1635),  Gorges, 
then  a  vigorous  man  of  sixty  years,  was  ap- 
pointed (1637)  goveroor-geueral  of  New  Eug- 
land,  with  the  powers  of  a  palatine,  and  pro- 
pared  to  come  to  America,  but  was  prevented  by 
an  accident  to  the  ship  in  which  be  was  to  sail. 
He  made  laws  for  his  palatinate,  but  they  were 
not  acceptable.  Gorges  enjoyed  his  viceregal 
honors  a  few  years,  and  died. 

Qorham,  Nathaniel,  was  bom  at  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  May  27,  1738;  died  June  11,  1796. 
He  took  au  active  part  in  public  uSaiiB  at  tlie  be- 
ginning of  the  Eevolutioo,  especially  in  tbe  lo- 
cal affSiirH  of  MasiutchuBotls.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  tbe  Continental  Congress  (lTbU-H3  and  from 
17S5  to  1787),  and  was  chosen  Its  president  in 
June,  1786.  He  was  an  influential  member  of 
tbe  convention  that  framed  the  National  Con- 
stitntion,  and  exerted  great  power  in  procuring 
its  ratification  by  Massachusetts.  In  coiijnoc- 
tlon  with  Ohver  Phelps,  he  purchased  an  im- 
mense tract  of  lutid  io  tbe  State  of  New  York. 
(See  HolUmi  Land  Company.) 

Oorton,  Sauuel,  a  restless,  contDmacious 
clergyman,  bom  in  England  about  1600,  and 
die<l  iu  Bbode  Island  late  in  1677.  He  was  a 
clothier  in  London,  and  embarked  fur  Boston 
i>  1636,  where  he  soon  Iwcame  entangled  in 
theological  disputes  and  removed  to  Plymouth. 
There  be  poached  anch  bcl^rodox  doctrines 
that  he  was  banished  as  a  heretic  in  the  winter 
of  1637-38.  With  a  few  followers  he  went  to 
Bhode  Island,  where  be  was  pnblicly  whipped 
for  calling  the  magistrates  "just-asses,"  and 
other  rebellions  acts.  In  1641  he  was  compelled 
to  leave  the  island.  He  took  refuge  with  Roger 
Williams  at  Providence,  bnt  soon  made  him- 
self so  obnoxious  there  that  he  escaped  pablio  ' 
•com  by  removing  (1643)  to  a  spot  on  the  west 
aide  of  Norraganset  Bay,  where  he  bought  laud  ' 
of  Miantonomo  and  planted  a  settlement.  The 
next  year  inferior  sachems  disputed  bia  title  to 
the  land ;  and,  calling  upon  Massachusetts  to  as- 1 
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eist  tbem,  an  armed  force  was  sent  to  arrest  Gor- 
ton and  his  followers,  and  a  portion  of  them 
were  taken  to  Boston  and  tried  as  "damnable 
heretics."  For  a  while  they  endured  confine- 
ment and  hard  labor,  iu  irona,  and  iu  1644  they 
were  banished  from  the  colony.  Gortou  went 
to  England  and  obtained  from  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick an  order  that  the  clergyman  and  his  fol- 
lowers should  have  peace  at  the  settlement 
they  had  chosen.  He  called  the  place  War- 
,  wick  when  he  returned  to  it  in  1648.  There  he 
j  preached  on  Sunday  and  performed  civil  ser- 
'  vice  during  the  week. 

!  Ooanold,  Bartiioi.omb:v,  a  friend  of  Baleigh 
and  his  colonization  schomu.  Because  of  Ra- 
leigh's failure,  he  did  not  lose  faith.  The  long 
routes  of  the  vessels  by  way  of  the  West  Indie* 
seemed  to  him  nuneceaaary,  and  he  advocated 
tbe  feasibility  of  a  more  direct  course  across  the 
Atlantic.  He  was  offered  the  command  of  an 
expedition  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  to  make 
a  email  aettlement  in  tbe  more  northerly  part  of 
America ;  and  on  the  26tb  of  April,  1602,  Goauold 
sailed  from  Falmouth,  England,  iu  a  small  ves- 
sel, with  twenty  colonists  and  eight  mariners. 
He  took  tlio  pr«])08ed  shorter  rout«,  and  touched 
the  continent  near  Nahant,  Mass.,  it  ie  supposed, 
eighteen  days  after  his  departure  from  England. 
Finding  no  good  harbor  there,  he  aailed  aouth- 
w aril,  discovered  and  named  Cape  Cod, and  land- 
ed there.  Tbia  was  the  first  time  the  Bhort«r 
(present)  route  from  Euglaud  to  New  York  and 
Boston  bnd  been  traversed ;  and  it  was  the  firat 
time  an  Engtiahnian  eet  foot  on  New  England 
soil.  Goauold  passed  around  the  cape,  and  en- 
tered Buzzard's  Bay,  where  he  foniid  an  attract- 
ive group  of  islands,  and  be  named  the  west- 
ernmost Elizabeth,  in  honor  of  lile  queen.  The 
whole  group  bear  that  nsnio.  He  and  bia  fol- 
lowers landed  on  Elizabeth  Island,  and  were 
charmed  with  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  the 
abundance  of  small  fruits,  and  the  general  as- 
pect of  natnre.  Gosuold  determined  to  plant 
his  colony  there,  and  on  a  small  rocky  island, 
in  the  bosom  of  a  great  pond,  be  built  a  fort; 
and,  had  the  courage  of  tbe  coloulats  held  out, 
Gosuold  would  have  hod  the  immortal  honor  of 
making  tbe  first  permanent  Eugliah  aettlement 
in  America.  Afraid  of  the  Indians,  fearing  atar- 
vatiou,  wondering  what  the  winter  would  be, 
and  dlaagroeing  aLwut  the  division  of  profits, 
they  were  aeized  with  a  depressing  homesick- 
ness. So,  loading  tbe  vessel  with  aossafros-root 
(then  esleemed  in  Europe  for  its  medicinal  qual- 
ities), fura  gathered  ttoia  the  uatives,  uud  other 
prodiicta,  they  abandoned  the  little  paradise  of 
beauty,  and  in  leaa  than  four  moiitba  after  their 
departure  from  Euglaud  tboy  had  returned  ; 
and,  speaking  in  glowing  terms  of  the  laud  they 
had  discovered,  Raleigh  advised  the  planting 
of  settlements  iq  that  region,  and  British  mer- 
chants afterwords  undertook  it.  (See  Nea  Eng- 
tand.'j  Elizabeth  Island  now  bears  its  original 
name  of  Cottyuuk.  Goauold  soon  afterwards 
organized  a  company  for  colonization  in  Vir- 
gioia.  A  charter  was  granted  him  and  his  as- 
sociates by  James  I.,  dated  April  10,  1606,  tbe 
first  under  which  the  English  were  settled  iu 
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America.  Ho  sailed  Dec.  19,  1606,  with  three 
Bmall  vesseltt  aud  oue  hundred  and  five  advent- 
urers, of  whom  only  twelve  were  laborers;  and, 
passing  between  Capes  Henry  and  Charles,  went 
up  the  James  River  in  April,  1607,  and  lauded 
where  th^y  built  Jamestown  afterwards.  The 
place  was  an  unhealthy  oue,  and  Gosuold  remon- 
strated against  founding  the  settlement  there, 
but  in  vaiu.  Sickness  and  other  causes  de- 
stroyed nearly  half  the  number  before  autumn. 
Among  the  victims  was  Gosuold,  who  died  on 
the  22d  of  August,  1007. 

Gospel,  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
THE.  Edward  Winslow,  the  third  governor  of  the 
Plymouth  colony  (see  JVinsloWy  Edward)^  became 
greatly  interested  in  the  spiritual  concerns  of 
the  Indians  of  New  England ;  and  when,  iu  1649, 
he  went  to  England  on  account  of  the  colony,  he 
induced  leading  men  there  to  join  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel among  the  natives  in  America.  The  society 
soon  afterwards  began  its  work  in  America,  and 
gra<lually  extended  its  labors  to  other  English 
colonies.  In  1701  (June  16)  it  was  incori)orated 
under  the  title  of  **The  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.''  Will- 
iam III.  zealously  promoted  the  operations  of 
the  society,  for  he  perceived  that  in  a  commu- 
nity of  religion  there  was  security  for  political 
obe<lience.  The  society  was  under  the  direction 
of  the  Church  of  England,  whose  system  was  es- 
teemed monarciiical,  while  Presbyterianism,and 
especially  Quakerism  and  Independency,  were 
deemed  republican  in  character.  The  society 
still  exist-s,  and  it«  operations  are  widely  ex- 
tended over  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Southern 
Africa,  Australia,  and  islands  of  the  Southern 
Ocean.  In  1873  it  had  484  ordained  iniHsiou- 
aries,  including  45  native  ch»rgy  in  India,  822 
t<»acherH  and  cjitechists,  141  students  in  col- 
leges abroad,  and  an  annual  income  of  about 
$550,(M)0.  Its  seal  is  an  ellipse  in  form,  with  a 
ship  under  full  sail  near  a  shore,  and  natives 
running  to  give  it  a  welcome.  It  bears  the 
insoiiption,  "si(;illi:m  sociktatis  dk  pkomo- 

VKNIX)  KVANGELIO  in  PAUTIIU'S  TKAX.SMAUI- 
NI8.'' 

Government  for  Pennsylvania.  In  1082 
William  IVnn  published  a  **  Frame  of  Govern- 
ment" for  Pennsylvania,  leaving  to  himself  and 
successors  "  no  power  of  doing  mischief —that 
the  will  of»one  man  may  not  hin<ler  the  good  of 
the  whole  country."  The  legislative  and  exec- 
utive power  was  vested  in  a  conn<Ml  of  seventy- 
two  persons,  elected  by  the  fretnnen  for  three 
years,  t>ne  of  them  to  go  out  annually.  To  this 
framt'  of  government  were  subjoined  forty  fun- 
damental laws.  This  government,  *'  for  the  mat- 
ter of  lilMTty  and  piivih*ge,"  Penn  jnstly  said, 
was  "  extraonlinary  •'  for  tiio  time.  Afterwards, 
when  an  Assembly  of  Deputies  were  in  s(»ssion 
at  near  the  close  of  the  court,  an  "  Act  of  Settle- 
ment" was  passed,  constituting  eigiiteen  mem- 
beiD  of  the  Assembly  a  council,  and  the  renuiin- 
der  delegates,  the  latter  to  number  thirty-six. 
governor  and  council  were  to  possess  joint- 
right  of  proxKMiiug  laws.     This  '*  Settle- 


ment^  restored  to  Penn  the  power  which  he  bad 
too  generously  given  away  by  the  coiiditioiia 
of  the  Frame  of  Government.  Afterwards  the 
deputies,  discontented  with  their  snbordinate 
position,  assumed  the  right  of  snggestiDg  laws. 
Some  violent  proceedings  ensued,  when  Penn, 
to  allay  the  excitement,  intrusted  the  executive 
authority  to  five  commissioners,  leaving  legis- 
lation to  the  deputies.  This,  however,  was  not 
effectual,  and  in  1690  Penn  restored  the  power 
originally  given  to  the  council. 

Government  Hospitals  daring  tha  Civil 
War.  The  United  States  goveniment  made 
ample  provision  for  the  sick  aud  wounded  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  The  hospitals  were  exten- 
sive and  complete.  When  the  war  closed,  there 
were  204  general  hospitals,  fully  equipped,  with 
a  capacity  of  136,894  beds.  Besides  these,  there 
were  numerous  temporary  and  flying  hospitals 
— the  ftuiner  iu  camps  and  on  vessels,  and  the 
latter  on  battle-fields.  From  the  beginning, 
in  July,  1861,  until  July  1,  1865,  there  had  been 
treated,  iu  the  general  hospitals  alone,  1,067,423 
cases,  among  whom  the  rate  of  mortality  was 
only  8  per  centum.  This  low  rate  was  due  chief- 
ly to  the  employment  of  a  sntlSciency  of  compe- 
tent surgeons,  a  bountiful  provision  iu  all  hos- 
pitals of  every  necessary,  the  beneficent  labors 
of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  (which 
see)  and  the  United  States  Christian  Commis- 
sion (which  see),  the  untiring  labors  of  women 
'  in  every  hospital,  and  the  potent  influence  of 
the  army  and  hospital  chaplains,  who  together 
numbered  at  least  100,000.  There  were  in  the 
natiouiil  armies  during  the  war  12,145  surgeons 
and  assistant  surgeons.  Of  these  nearly  300 
perished — some  in  battle,  but  most  of  them  from 
disease. 

Government  Year,  The.  In  January,  1790, 
tw(»  riuestions  arose  iu  Congress,  as  to  when 
tile  federal  or  government  year  should  begin, 
and  what  was  the  term  for  which  memberH  had 
been  chosen — two  years  from  the  date  of  their 
election,  or  only  to  the  end  of  the  current  Con- 
gress. The  national  government  had  not  actu- 
ally gone  into  operation  on  March  4,  the  day 
originally  appointed,  but  several  weeks  later, 
and  some  of  the  members  had  not  Iwen  elected 
until  a  still  later  period.  It  was  finally  agreed, 
on  the  report  of  a  joint  committee,  that  the 
('ongress  should  expire  with  the  'Ml  of  March, 
1791,  and  that  persons  chosen  to  till  vacancies 
shouhl  be  considered  as  chosen  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Congress.  Ever  since,  the  4tb 
of  March  has  been  the  beginning  of  a  new  Con- 
gress. 

Governors  of  Loyal  States,  Convention 
OF.  On  llie  same  day  when  Prej*ident  Lincoln 
issued  his  proclamation  (Sept.  22,  1*^2)  warn- 
ing the  slaveholdei-s  that  if  they  did  not  lay 
down  their  arms  within  three  months  their 
slaves  wouhl  bo  set  free  (see  Emancipation  /Voc- 
lamatioii)j  the  governors  of  eleven  of  the  free- 
labor  states  assembled  at  Altoona,  Penn.,  to 
consider  national  aflairs.  Their  sessions  were 
held  in  secret.  Among  other  proceetlings  look- 
ing to  unity  of  action,  they  adopted  an  address 


GBAND  GULF,  BATTLE  AT  6E 

to  the  PreBident,  warmly  connneiiding  bin  proc- 
lamation M  a  righteous  and  most  aaliitary  act, 
which  would  give  immeDse  strenglh  to  the  de- 
fenders of  the  imperilled  Republio,  and  m  a 
Bnre  promiie  of  success  to  the  cnnae.  This  ad- 
dress was  wntteD  by  Governor  John  A.  Andrew, 


of  Massacbneetts,  one  of  the  most  earnest  and 
energetic  of  the  "  war  governors"  at  that  time. 
It  was  signed  by  Giivernor  Cnrtin  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Andrew  of  Mnssacbusetts,  Vates  nf  Illi- 
Dois,  Washhnnie  of  Maine,  Salonoti  of  Wiscnn- 
sin,  Kirkwood  of  Iowa,  Martin  of  Indiana  (by 
his  representative,  D,  6.  Kone),  SproRue  of  Khoile 
Island,  Pierpont  of  West  Virginia,  Tod  of  Ohio, 
Berry  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Blair  of  Michigan. 

Oraud  Ottlt  Battle  at.  Oh  the  morning  of 
April  S9, 1863,  Admiral  Porter,  nith  his  guu  and 
mortar  boats,  attacked  the  Confederate  batter- 
ie«  at  Grand  Gulf,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  after 
a  contest  ofRve  bonrs  and  a  half  the  lower  bat- 
t«riei  were  silenced.  The  npper  ones  were  too 
high  to  be  much  atfecteil.  The  Confederates  had 
lield-liatteries  wliieU  were  moved  from  point  to 
point,  and  sbarpsliooters  lilted  rifle-pits  on  the 
high  sides.  Grant,  becoming  convinced  that 
Porter  could  not  take  tho  liotteries,  ordered  him 
to  run  by  them  with  gnnboats  and  transports, 
OS  he  had  done  at  Vivksbnrg  and  Warcenton, 
while  the  army  (on  tho  west  side  of  the  rirer) 
sbould  move  down  to  Rodney,  below,  whore  it 
might  cross  without  mnch  opposition.  At  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  inider  cover  of  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  fleet,  all  the  transports  passed  by 
in  good  condiliou. 

Onngar,  GORDOf,  bom  in  New  York  abont 
1635 ;  died  at  Santa  ¥6,  June  10, 1876.  He  grad- 
nnted  at  West  Point  in  1845;  served  in  the  war 
with  Mexico,  and  was  made  captain  of  cavalry 
in  May,  lUfit.  He  served  under  Halleck  and 
Grant  in  the  West,  and  was  made  major-general 
of  volnnt«ers  Sept.  IT,  1863.  He  commanded 
the  district  of  central  Kentncky,  was  put  in 
command  of  the  Fourth  Army  Corps  after  the 
battle  of  Chickamanga,  was  engaged  in  the 
■tmggle  on  MisaionariHs'  Ridge,  November,  1663, 
and  was  active  in  the  military  movements  that 
led  to  the  capture  of  Mobile  in  1664,  for  which 
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he  wns  hrevete*!  major-general  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

Grauita  States  a  popular  name  fur  the  Slate 
of  New  Hampshire,  because  the  inoiintuinous 
portions  of  it  are  largely  composed  of  granite. 

Oruit,  Jahbb,  a  Scorch  officer,  bom  in  1730; 
died  Apnl  13,  1806.  In  1757  he  was  mt^or  of 
the  Montgomery  Highlanders.  He  was  in  the 
expedition  against  Fort  Dnqneene  in  1756,  and 
in  1760  was  governor  of  East  Florida.  He  led 
an  expedition  against  the  Cherokees  in  Hay, 
17G1,  was  acting  brigadier-general  in  the  bntllu 
of  Long  Island  in  I7T6,  and  was  made  major- 
general  in  1777.  He  was  with  Howe  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  in  1777.  He  fonght 
the  Americans  at  Monnionth  in  1778,  and  in  No- 
vember soiled  in  command  of  troops  sent  against 
the  French  in  the  West  Indies,  tnkihg  fit.  Lucin 
in  December.  In  1791  be  was  made  governor 
of  aiirling  Castle,  and  was  several  years  in  Par- 
liament. It  is  said  that  he  was  snch  n  notorions 
goiinnaoJ  in  liis  later  life  that  be  reqnired  his 
cook  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  him. 

Oiant;  ULVssEa  Simpsox,  was  bom  at  Point 
Pleasant,  O.,  April  27,  182S,  and  gradnated  at 
West  Point  in  1643.  He  served  in  the  war  with 
Mexico — 6rst  under  General  Taylor,  and  then 
nnder  General  Scott — taking  part  in  every  bat- 
tle between  Vera  Crnz  and  the  city  of  Mexico. 
He  was  mode  captain  in  1853,  and  resigned  the 
next  year,  when  lie  settled  in  St.  Lonis.  He 
mas  one  of  the  flrst  to  offer  his  services  to  his 
country  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  and  be- 
came colonel  of  an  Illiuois  volunteer  regiment. 
In  May  he  was  made  brigadier-general,  and 
placed  in  command  at  Cairo.  He  occupied  Pa- 
ducah,  breke  up  the  Coufoderate  cauip  at  Bel- 
moirt  (which  see),  and  iu  February,  1863,  capt- 
ured Forrs  Henry  and  Dunolson  (which  sen). 
He  was  then  promoted  to  major-general  j  cou- 
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dncted  the  battle  of  Pittsburgh  Landing,  or  Shi- 
loh,  and  for  a  while  was  second  in  command  to 
Halleck.  He  performed  excellent  service  in  the 
West  and  Sonthweet,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
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of  the  Mississippi  River  aad  at  aud  near  the  ed,  and  only  inhabited  by  some  barbatons  peo- 

Tennessee  River,  in  1863.    He  was  created  a  pie  who  have  no  knowledge  of  God." 

heuteuant-geiieral  (March  1, 1864)^  and  award-  QnnV*  Cabinet  BUniaten.     On  March  5, 

ed  a  gold  medal  by  Congre^.     He  issned  his  jggg  President  Grant  sent  into  the  Senate  the 

first  order  •«  general-ii.-cb.ef  of  the  amies  of  ^^^^^  „f  ^^^  foUowing  persons  he  had  chosen 

the  United  States  at  Nasl.ville,  March  17  1864.  j^^  ^j,  constitutional  advisers,  and  they  were  at 

III  the  grand  inovemei.ts  of  the  armies  iii  1864,  he  ^^^  confirmed :  Hamilton  Fish  for  Secretary  of 

accompanied  that  of  be  Potomac,  with  Ins  head-  g^^^      q           g  BoutweU  for  Secretary  of  the 

.luarteiti "  in  the  field,"  and  he  remained  vyith  it  Treasury;  John  A.  Rawlins  Secretary  if  War; 

until  he  signed  the  articles  of  cupttula  ion  a*  j^,,„,  ,,  j,  ^^^.     g^^retaiy  of  the  Navy;  Jacob 

Appomattox  Court-house,  April  9, 1H65.    In  1866  D.C«x,Secretary  of  the  Interior;  John  A.Crm- 

he  was  promoted  toGeiKralofthc  tinted  States  ^.g,,   p„8tmaster-geueral ;  E.  Rock  wood  Hoar, 

Army.    After  the  war,  Grant  fixed  his  head-  Attorney  -  general       The  President  flmt  made 

quarters  at  Washington.  When  President  John-  ^^^j^^  „f  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  a  New  York 

son  suspended  fetai.  on  from  the  office  of  Secre-  ^^^hant,  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  an 

tary  of  War  (Aug.  12,  1«>7,  Grant  was  put  in  ^^^  ,^„.  „;^,,^  ^j.^  ineligible.    General  khofield 

his  p  ace  ad  tntenm,  and  held  the  petition  until  ^^^  g^^  „omii.ate<l  for  Secretaij-  of  War,  but  be 

Jan.  14,  1868,  when  fjtant^n  was  reinstated  by  ^jthdrew;  and  E.  B.  Washburne,  who  was  the 

^a^^""***  ,  ^^"'^  ^™l^'^"«>'o/«^*'«:7-)  In  President's  first  choice  for  Secretary  of  State. 
1868  General  Grant  was  elected  President  of  ^^^-^^^  jj,^  j,„„„^  g^^^  2V,rm.-the  follow- 
the  United  St;ate8  by  the  Kopublicau  party,  and  ■  „„„,^^  gentlemen  composed  Grant's  cabinet 
was  re-elected  III  1872.  He  retired  from  the  of-  „i„igters  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  term  of 
nee  Marcu  4, 1B77.  T,«nr.i.  .  office :  Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State;  W. 
Oraatees  of Noi^  CaioUna  In  1630  Charles  ^y  ,^,t„  gecretary  of  >Var :  W.  A.  Richard- 
I.  granted  to  bir  Robert  Heath,  bis  a  torney-  8„n,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  George  M.  Robe- 
general,  a  patent  for  a  domain  south  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Columbus  Delano, 
BIX  degrees  of  latitude  in  width,  ami  extending  g^erctary  of  the  Interior;  John  A.J.  CressweU 
westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Heath  did  not  Po8t„.a«ter-general ;  George  H.  Williams,  Attor- 
meet  uis  eiigagementH,  and  tbe  patent  was  va-  cr«nAPftl  °  '  **  ' 
cated.     In  Maicb,  ICiC^i,  Charles  II.  granted  to  "«y-g®"®^*- 

eight  of  bis  rapjicions  conrtlers  a  charter  forth©  Grant's  Final  Address  to  his  Ekddien. 

domain  granted  to  Heath.    They  bad  begged  it  (See  Disbanding  of  the  Union  Armies,) 

from  the  king  under  the  pretence  of  a  "  pious  q^^  iBiand,  Affair  at.     In  Boston  Har- 

zeal  for  tbe  propagation  of  tbe  gospel  among  ^^^  ^.^  Q^ape  Island,  to   wbicb,  on   Sunday 

tbe  heathen."     These  courtiers  were,  tbe  covet-  morning.  May  21,  1775,  some  British  tro«>p8  rt- 

ons  and  time-serving  premier  and  historian,  the  paired  to  secure  some  bay;  for  so  closelv  were 

Earl  <»f  Clarendon ;  George  Monk,  who,  for  bis  ^^^y  besieged  in  Boston,  that  only  on  the  i^^l- 

conspicuous  and  treacherous  services  in  the  res-  ^nds  in  and  near  the  harbor  could  they  pn^cuif 

toration  of  the  inonarc^  to  the  throne  of  Eng-  ^^.^  ^^  straw  or  fresh  meat.    Three  alami-guuH 

"  '  ^  "' '  *" ^  — '  the  belli* 


•ery  mM»ii 
afti-rwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (see  Shaftesbury) ;    ^^^0  flooking'to"the  water's'odge."    Ther^lJin 


^  ^,        ,  bay  they  had  gathered. 

proprietor  of  New  Jersev — a  man  *'  passionate, 

ignorant,  and  not  too  honest."  (See  Carteret,  Wrasse,  Count  de.  (See  De  Grasne.) 
.Sir  (itorge. )  When  tbe  petitioners  i)re8ented  Grasse,  Count  de,  Arrival  of.  On  Aug.  3, 
their  memorial,  so  full  of  juons  pretensions,  to  17dl,  the  PYench  fleet,  nnder  Count  de  Gnisw, 
King  Charles,  in  the  garden  at  Hampton  Court,  appeared  on  the  American  coast.  De  Grasse 
the  "  nierrie  monarch,"  aft4?r  looking  each  in  had  sailed  from  France,  towards  tho  end  of 
the  face  a  moment,  burst  into  loud  laughter,  March,  with  twenty -six  ships-of-the-Iine,  fol- 
in  which  bis  audience  joined  heartily.  Then,  lowed  by  an  immense  convoy  of  about  two 
taking  up  a  little  shaggy  spaniel  with  large,  hundred  and  fifty  merahADtmen.  That  convoy 
meek  eyes,  and  holding  it  at  arm's-length  before  bo  put  safely  into  the  harbor  of  Port  Eoyal. 
them,  be  said,  ''Good  friends,  here  is  a  model  having  carefully  avoided  a  close  engagement 
of  piety  and  sincerity  which  it  might  bo  whole-  with  a  part  of  Rodney's  fleet,  under  Admiral 
some  for  you  to  copy."  Then,  tossing  it  to  Clar-  Hood.  He  engaged  with  British  vessels  at  long 
endoii,  be  said,  "There,  Hyde,  is  a  worthy  prel-  range  (April  29),  aud  so  injured  them  that  they 
ate;  make  him  archbishop  of  tbe  domain  which  I  were  obliged  to  go  to  Antigua  for  re|mirs,  and, 
shall  give  you."  With  grim  satire,  Charles  intro-  mesinwhile,  De  Grasse  accomplished  the  con- 
duced into  the  preamble  of  the  charter  a  state-  (^uest  of  Tobago  in  June.  He  then  proceetled 
meut  that  the  petitioners, "  excited  with  a  land-  with  tbe  fleet  of  merchantmen  to  Santo  Doinia- 
MM||k|p  and  piona  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  go,  and  soon  afterwards  sailed  with  an  immense 
^^^^hsli  have  begged  a  certain  country  in  the  return  convoy,  bound  for  France.  After  eetMng 
^%  «f  AoMrica  not  yet  cultivated  and  plant-  it  well  on  its  way,  ho  steered  for  the  Chesapeake, 
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Aud,  despite  tbe  Mtivit;  of  BritUb  fleeta  watch- 
[ug  for  him,  he  vraa  ftafewitfatu  the  capee  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  at  anchor,  with  twsntj-foiir  ships-of- 
ebe-line,  at  the  beKiuning  of  September.  He 
fonud  an  officer  of  Lafayette'H  staff  at  Cape 
Henry,  sent  to  request  him  to  blockade  t~ 
York  Bod  James  rivere,  so  as  to  cut  olT  Cni 
waltin's  retreat.  This  was  done  by  four  sbips- 
of-tUe-line  and  several  frigates ;  ami  three  tbun- 
sanil  French  troops  were  «ent  to  Join  Lafayette, 

Orasae,  Count  de,  DAuaiiTKRS  of.  Tbo  fam- 
ily of  De  Grasse  were  mined  by  the  fiiry  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  four  of  his  dnugbters 
(Amelia,  Adelaide,  Melanle,  and  Silvia)  came  to 
America  in  extreme  poverty.  Congress,  in  Feb- 
mary,  1795,  gave  them  each  JIOOO,  in  oonsidem- 
tion  "of  the  extraordinary  wrvictfl  rendered 
the  United  States  in  the  year  1791  by  the  late 
Count  de  Grnsse,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
commander- in-chief  of  the  Americau  forces,  be- 
yond the  term  limited  for  his  co-operation  with 
the  troops  of  the  United  States." 

OraTea  (Lord),  Thomab,  was  bom  in  1T2S; 
died  Jan.  31,  180*2.  Having  served  under  An- 
son, Hawke,  and  others,  he  nns  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Antelope,  on  the  North  American 
ntation,  in  1761,  and  made  Governor  of  New- 
foundland. In  1779  be  became  Rear-admiral 
of  the  Bine,  and  tbe  next  year  came  to  America 
with  reinforcements  for  Admiral  Arbuthnot. 
On  the  return  of  the  latter  to  England  in  17tjl, 
Graves  became  chief  naval  commander  on  tbe 
American  station.  He  was  defeated  (Sept.  5) 
by  De  Orasse.  In  1795  he  was  second  in  com- 
mand under  Lord  Howe,  and  was  raised  to  an 
Irish  peerage  and  Admiral  of  the  White  on  June 
1,  the  same  year. 

Qr«at  Bridgft,  Battle  at  the.  On  tbe  in- 
vasion of  the  Elizabeth  Kiver  by  Lord  Dun- 
more  (November,  1775),  Colonel  Woodford  called 
the  militia  to  arms.  Dnnmore  fortiQcd  a  pas- 
sage of  the  Elizabeth  River,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Dismal  Snramp,  where  he  suspected  the  mi- 
litia would  attempt  to  cross.  It  was  known  as 
the  Great  Bridge.     Thei«  he  cast  up  intrench- 


six  hundred.  Woodford  constmcted  a  small 
fortification  at  the  oppoHite  eud  of  the  bridge. 
On  Saturday  morning,  Dec,  9,  Captains  Leslie 
and  Fordyce,  sent  by  Dnnmore,  attacked  the 
Virginians.  After  considerable  manteuvring 
and  skinnisbing,  a  sharp  battle  ensued,  lasting 
abont  twenty-Qve  minutes,  when  the  assailants 
were  repnlse^l,  and  fled,  leaving  two  spiked  field- 
pieces  behind  them.  The  loss  of  the  assailants 
woe  fifty-five  killed  and  wounded.  Not  a  Vir- 
ginian was  killed,  and  only  ooe  man  was  slight- 
ly wounded  in  tbe  battle. 

OroBt  Biitain.  AUhongb  this  name  was  ap- 
plied by  tbe  French  at  a  very  early  perio<l,  to 
distingniah  it  from  "Little  Britain,"  the  name 
of  tbe  western  peninsular  projection  of  France, 
called  by  the  Romans  Arraorica,  it  was  seldom 
used  on  that  island  until  tbe  accession  of  James 
I.  to  the  crown  of  England  (1603),  when  tbe 
whole  of  the  island,  comprising  England,  Soot- 
land,  and  Wales,  was  united  under  one  sover- 
eign. By  tbe  legislative  anion  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  in  17l)7,Great  Britain  became 
the  legal  title  of  the  kingdom.  The  official 
style  of  the  empire  is  dow  "  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

Great  BiltaiD  and  the  Bponloh  Colonlaa. 
The  pressure  of  the  American  Embargo  Act 
n|>on  British  commerce  had  been  greatly  re- 
lieved by  an  unlooked-for  event.  In  June, 
160S,  the  Spaniards  revolted  against  Napoleon's 
attempt  to  impose  upon  them  n  king  from  his 
own  family;  and  this  not  only  opened  tbo  Span- 
ish peninsula  to  British  merchandise,  hut,  as  tbe 
Spanish  colonies  yet  nniversally  adhered  to  tbe 
cause  of  tbe  old  royal  family,  a  commercial  in- 
tercourse now  began,  for  the  llrst  time,  between 
Spanish  America  and  Great  Brit^ain.  The  mi- 
gration of  tbe  royal  family  of  Portugal  to  Brazil 
ha<l  also  given  to  British  merchants  access  to 
those  extensive  regions.  Tbe  embargo  cut  off 
American  vessels  from  participation  in  this  new 
and  valuable  traffic.  The  news  of  the  Spanish 
revolt  hnd  caused  a  Boslou  town-meeting  to 
memorialize  the  President  to  snspend  the  em- 


ment«,  at  tbe  Norfolk  end  of  the  bridge,  and  [  bargo,  at  least  as  to  Spain  and  Portngal.  The 
amply  snpplicd  them  with  cannons.  These  revolt  had  released  American  vessels  detained 
were  garrisoned  by  British  regulars,  Virgiaia  in  Spanish  ports  by  the  Bayonne  Decree,  and  it 
Tories,  negroes,  and  vagrants,  iu  number  about  |  was  speedily  followed  by  a  repeal  (July,  1W6) 
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of  llio  DriliHli  Orderaiu  Co)]iicU,eo  far  u  Spain 
\taa  coucuniL'd. 

Oreat  BriUiu  oaUlng  her  Bnt^vots  Home. 
Some  Anicticuii  ufflvern,  itiijiri Mined  by  tho  Hrit- 
igb,  were  [lulvled  in  1814,  with  b  cnmniiBaiun  to 
iuftinu  tbt-ir  govemnient  tbat  twviir.v-tbruc  priB- 
oiicrs  Bent  to  England  (nee  Scolti  ISoldneit  and 
BHrnaniig),  cbarged  witli  trcosou,  hiid  uut  been 
bniiight  to  trial,  but  reuiaiii«d  on  tlie  ordiuary 
fooling  of  prisoiitTS  of  wiir.  TLw  itiK«dily  led 
to  adiMiliiuuil  of  ull  tiii])riHoiied  officers, on  both 
sides,  OH  [Kirole.  Wbeii  tbe  Britiab  goveninicnt 
tbiiB  abniiduiicd  itH  untenable  claliu  to  boldsnb- 
Juats  foniid  iu  unim  BKsingt  it  as  traitors,  tlioujtb 
tliey  niigbt  bt>  ntaideiils  and  iiaturaliied  citizeaa  ' 
of  otber  lauds,  it  covered  ita  retreat  by  d  proela- 
mntioii  nMmlUiig  all  il«  Bubjects  from  funiigo 
service,  granting  pardon  fur  ull  past  trtiasuns  of 
thiHsoi-t  III]  Ihescoroof  pmbablo  ignorunce, but 
tbrrsleniug  to  puninUsH  traitors  all  taken  in  tlie 
service  of  any  biistilo  power  after  four  mouths 
from  tbo  dat«  of  tbe  prov  lam  alio  u. 

Qreat  Chain  acrosa  the  Hodaon  River  at 
West  Point.  The  obstniction  of  the  KuiIhou 
Itivur,  to  prcvoni  UritiHb  veBBi'hi  passing  up  tbat 
Hti'iiuiu  (luring  tlie  war  for  iixlependunce,  and 
thus  defeat  the  luinistcrial  project  for  diviiliug 
iliB  Union,  occupied  niiicli  of  tbe  attention  of 
tbo  patriolH.  First  lliera  wore  vesafls  sunk, 
and  a  sort  of  rlierauz-rlf-/iiiie  eonstmcted  in  tbo 
cliannel  tictweeii  Mount  Wasbiuglon,  on  Now 
York  islaiHl,  and  the  Palisades.  A  <ieraHr-de- 
/rbie  was  pluetNl  iu  tlie  chauuel  )>et>vpeii  I'ollo- 
pel's  Island  and  the  western  shore  of  tlie  river, 
jnst  ubnvu  the  np|ier  entrance  to  tbu  High- 
lands.   A  cbuiu  and  buuin  were  stretched  across 
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Warwick,  Orange  Co.,  by  Peter  Toirnwud,  na- 
der  Che  gnpervisiou  of  Tiaiotby  Piekering.  Tb« 
task  was  performed  iu  six  weeks.  The  liuks 
were  called  to  [Jew  Windsor,  where,  at  Captain 
Macbin's  forges,  tbey  were  put  together,  and  tbe 
whole  floated  down  tbe  river  to  West  Point  an 
logs  late  in  April.  Tbe  links  weighed  from  one 
huudrod  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  i>ouniU  each. 
The  leugtU  of  Che  chain  was  fifteen  huudivd 
f»et,  and  its  entire  weight  was  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nix  tons.  Tbu  logs  that  bnoyed  it  wer« 
placed  tiliusvenwly  with  tbe  chaiu,  a  few  feet 
apart,  and  their  ends  aecured  by  chains  aud 
strong  tiuil)erH.  Tbe  euds  were  made  secim  (e 
the  roeks  on  bolli  hUotcs.     Fort  Constitution, 

1  Constitnlion  Islund,  ilefeuiled  one  end,  and 
a  small  battery  the  other.  In  winter  it  was 
drawu  on  shore  by  a  windlass,  aud  replaced  iu 
the  spring.  The  British  never  attempted  to 
diBtarb  it ;  but  it  is  said  Biniedict  Aniobl,  wlteo 
he  prepared  for  the  cousnmniation  uf  his  trea- 
son, took  tueanures  for  wcnbeuing  tbe  chaiu — 
how,  is  not  staled.     A  doubtful  story. 

Oreat  Fire  In  Cbaileetoa.  In  1T40,  while 
the  CuroliniaiiH  went  feeling  the  disusti'ous  effect 
of  tbe  miscarriage  of  I  be  exjiediliou  agaiust  St. 
August iue  (which  see), a  liru  broke  out  (Xotcm* 
Iter)  iu  Charleston  which  eoiiHun)ed  three  hou- 
dred  of  the  best  bulldiugs  iu  the  town,  with 
goods  and  proviueiul  proiierty  to  a  prudigion* 
amount.  The  LegiHhiture  applied  to  the  Brit- 
ish Parliantent  for  relief,  which  voted  glOO.OOV 
tu  bu  distributed  among  the  suffei'ers. 

Oreat  Uprising,  The.  The  iii>risiiig  of  tbe 
people  of  the  five-labor  states  iu  defence  of  tb« 
life  of  the  Republic  was  a  woudci-ful  spectaele. 


the  river  fn>m  Anthony's  Nose  to  Fort.  Mont-  Men,  woninn,  and  children  felt  the  entlinsinMD 
goniiTy,  at  lliu  loner  entnince  lo  tbo  llighlnnds.  alike,  and,  as  if  by  preooneerteil  arrangeiuenl, 
Iu  the  Hpring  of  ITT^  lUe  nioHt  notable  of  all  tbe  national  flag  was  everywhere  dinplayrd, 
these  obstructions,  a  heavy  chain  supported  by  even  from  the  spires  of  churches  and  eatlir- 
liuge  logs,  was  Htivtehi-daeriMH  the  llnihuinfti'in  dnils.  In  eilies,  iu  villages,  and  at  way-nide 
jMMt  Point  to  Constitution  Inlaud, opiHwiie.  It  j  liwems  all  over  the  cuautry,  it  wua  unfurled 
^^SHuittHCted  at  thu  Stirliug  Irun-tvorkB,  at  |  from  lofry  poles  iu  the  pneouce  of  large  luuteui- 
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bUgea  of  ths  people,  who  were  addressed  fro- 
qaeotly  by  some  of  the  mo«t  emiuent  oraton  in 
tbe  Uuxi.  It  adorned  the  balls  of  justice  aud 
tbe  saDctuariesof  religiou;  and  tbe  Bed,  White, 
mni  Blue — the  colon  of  tbe  flag  iu  comliiuation 
— became  a  oomtoon  oniament  of  tbe  nomeu 
and  a  token  of  tbe  loyalty  of  tbe  meu.  In  lese 
than  a  fortnight  after  the  President's  call  fut 
troops  tlie  post-offlces  neie  gay  with  letter-eu- 
velupes  bearing  every  kind  of  device,  iu  brill- 
iant oolors,  illustrative  of  love  of  couutry  aud 
hatred  of  rebellion.  The  nse  of  these  became  a 
pasaioD,  and  no  leas  tfaau  four  thonsaud  differ- 
ent kinds  of  "Uuinn  euvelopes"  were  produced 
iu  the  coarse  of  a  few  necks.  The  uprisiug  iu 
the  slave-labor  Btatee,  thoU);b  less  general  and 
euthusiaetic,  was  Deverthelesa  marvellous. 

Orsttd  a  Canoe  of  Dlasster.  Greed  for  pluu- 
der  caused  disaster  to  Sumter  at  Hanging  Bock 
(which  see)  and  Grpcne  at  Entnw  Spring  (which 
•ee),  and  greater  disoHtera  occurred  to  tbe  Brit- 
ieh  from  this  cause.  To  tbe  greed  of  naval  offi- 
cers Comwallis  was  iudebtcil  for  his  disaster  at 
Torktown,  more  thuu  to  anything  else.  Tbe 
best  British  naval  nfScors  were  averse  to  serv- 
ing against  the  Americans.  Howe  only  obeyed 
oommauilB  when  he  came  in  1776,  and  after  him 
appeared  inferior  ofBcers.  ArUutbnot  was  old 
and  imbecile ;  Graves  was  coarse,  valvar,  and 
without  skill  in  his  profession  ;  and  Sodney, 
■nperior  in  ability  to  eilber  of  tboui,  woa  avari- 
oioae.  His  fleet  hod  been  ordered  to  the  Ches- 
apeake to  aMist  CoruwHilifl,  when  besieged  at 
Yorktown,  by  keeping  De  Orasse  at  bay;  bnt 
he  lingered  so  long  iu  disposing  of  hie  prizes 
taken  at  St.  Eustatius  (which  seej,and  iu  trying 
to  escape  fluancial  diOicultics  iu  which  bis  io- 
discrimiiiato  seizure  of  property  hwl  involved 
him,  that,  pleading  ill-liealth,  he  sent  Sir  Sam- 
uel Hood,  and  returne<l  to  England.  Hood  was 
ordered  to  go  to  the  Cbesaiicake  with  fouri«eu 
■hipB-of-the-line  and  a  firc-sbip  to  form  a  ji 
tion  with  Graves;  but,  instead  of  obeying  this 
order,  which  would  have  given  tbe  British  Qeet 
great  sn|ieriority  In  strength  to  that  of  the 
French,  be  cmised  off'  tbe  New  England  coast 
in  search  of  prizes.  Tbe  couseijucuce  was,  Db 
Grasse  entered  the  Chesapeake  before  there  was 
a  serious  opposing  force  there  and  be  worsted 
Graves  in  a  fight  and  drove  him  away.  (See 
XaTal  EttgagetAfnt  off  the  Capa  of  Firgiaia.) 

Qntd.  Predomlnuit.  After  the  siege  of  Sa- 
vannah and  the  pottsession  of  Georgia  and  tbe 
coast  islauds  of  South  Carolina  by  the  Britinh, 
their  power  might  have  been  permanent  iu  the 
South  had  Ibey  emanciputed  aud  armed  the 
■laves.  Bnt  the  slave-trade  was  then  tbe  most 
lucraliveoccupat  ion  of  England,  and  the  thought 
of  slavery  being  a  sin.  and  its  abolition  a  good, 
bad  not  entered  thu  average  English  mind. 
Tbe  army  would  have  op]x>sed  the  enlistment 
of  negroes,  and  the  ufflceni  were  more  willing  to 
share  iu  the  profits  of  sending  them  to  tbe  West 
Indies  and  selling  titem  as  slaves  than  to  gain 
advantage  for  their  country  or  for  the  good  of 
humanity.  This  greed  wiis  encourage<l  by  the 
king  and  his  miuintcrs.    Genuaiu's  instroclious 


to  the  British  offlcere  authorised  the  confiscation 
and  sale  not  ouly  of  tbe  negroes  employed  iu 
the  American  army,  but  of  those  who  volunta- 
rily fuUowed  the  British  troops  and  took  British 
protecliou.    Hundreds  of  coudding  negroes  were 

I  shipped  to  the  West  Indies  as  soldiers  aud  sold 
OS  slaves.  The  Indians  in  Georgia  were  em- 
ployed to  catch  slaves  aud  bring  Ibem  iu.     Ev- 

I  ery  slave  was  valued  at  an   average  of  $290. 

,  Georgia  aud  South  Carolina  were  tilled  with  tbe 

,  sobs  of  uuniben  of  separated  families. 

I  Oreeley,  Hokace,  au  eminent  Jonrualist,  was 
bom  at  Amherst,  K.  H.,  Feb.  3,  1811;  died  at 
Pleasantville,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
29,  ltn3.  Fond  of  reading  almost  from  baby- 
hood, he  felt  a  strong  desire  as  be  grew  to  youth 


to  become  a  printer,  and  iu  18S6  became  an  ap- 
prentice to  the  art  in  Ponltney,  Vt.  He  becanie 
an  expert  workman.  His  parents  had  moved  to 
Erie,  Foun.,  and  during  his  minority  be  visited 
them  twice,  walking  nearly  tbe  whole  way.  In 
August,  1S3I,  he  was  in  New  York  in  scorch  of 
work,  with  ten  dollars  Iu  his  |>ockot.  He  worked 
as  a  journeyman  until  1833,  when  he  began  busi- 
ness on  bis  own  account,  with  a  partner,  print- 
ing tbe  Morning  Poti,  the  first  ]icuuy  daily  paper 
(owned  by  Dr.  H.  D.  SliepartI)  ever  published. 
His  partner  (Storey)  was  drowned  in  July,  and 
Jouaa  Winchester  took  bis  place.  Tbe  now  firm 
issued  tbe  New  Yorktr,  devoted  mainly  to  cur- 
rent literature,  in  1834,  of  which  Mr.  Greeley 
was  editor.  Tbe  paper  reached  a  circulation  of 
nine  thousand,  and  continued  seven  years.  In 
1840  ho  edited  and  published  tbe  Lng  Cabin,  a 
campaign  paper  that  obtained  a  circulation  of 
eighty  thousand  copies;  and  on  April  10, 1841, 
he  issued  the  first  number  of  the  /tally  TribuKt, 
a  small  sheet  that  sold  for  one  cent.  In  the  fall 
of  that  year  tbe  ITeekts  Tribune  was  issued.  Ur. 
Grrelex  formed  a  partnership  with  Thomas 
MoElratb,  who  took  charge  of  the  business  de- 
partmout,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  be 
was  identidod  with  tbe  Xew  York  Tribune.  Of 
Mr.Greeluy's  career  in  connection  with  that  pa- 
per it  is  nut  necessary  hero  to  spenk,  for  it  is  gen- 
erally known.  His  counto  on  political  and  social 
questions  was  erratic.  He  believed  it  belter,  be- 
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fore  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  to  let  the  states  se-  slavery,  and  which  might  come  by  and  with 

cede  if  the  majority  of  the  people  said  so.  When  the  authority  that  can  control  the  armies  then 

Jefferson  Davis  was  to  be  released  on  bail,  ho  at  war  with  the  United  States.     This  declan- 

volunteered  his  signature  to  his  bail-bond ;  and  tion  was  the  grand  object  of  the  Coufederates 

yet  during  the  whole  war  he  was  thoroughly  at  Niagara,  and  they  used  it  to  "  fire  the  Soath- 

loyal.    In  18G9he  was  the  Republican  candidate  em  heart''  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discontent 

for  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  and  among  the  loyal  people  of  the  land. 

in  1W72  he  accepted  a  nomination  for  President        ^  „  -«   ^v     ^    -. 

of  the  United  States  from  a  party  with  the  prin-       *:•?"'  ?*f«o^»"''^'  *>>«  fint  newi^per 

•  1        c     \  '  \         ir  't.\      11  publisher  in  America,  wiis  born  at  Cambridce, 

ciples  of  which,  and  from  men  with  whom,  he  *  ^  1666-   died  in  Boston    Dec  S 

had  alwavs  been  in  fierce  antagonism.     It  is  ?1^' „  *'  ^^'    ,    i  ;  •    i  A       f  "*"*'"'  *^««-.»» 

evident  now  that  for  a  year  or  more  Mr.  Gree-  ^^^:    "*^  succeeded  his  father  Samuel  as  pnnt- 

ley^s  brain,  overworked,  was  disturbed;  and  as  ""'^  '\  ««ston,  and  on  Apnl  24,  1.04.  he  issued 

^  xi       1     i-      xu  4.  -        11  the  first  number  of  the  Boston  ^etes- Letter,  a 

soon  as  the  elttciion  that  year  was  over,  and  he        , ,.     ..  lu    i«      j     •       i.-    !•/•       \w 

^  e    J.   t  t  '   \  jiii.       ^1  -i.  publication  issued  bv^  him  during  his  life.    He 

was  defeated,  his  brain,  doubly  taxed  by  anxiety  ^ui^u^i^ed  the  WeMu  Netcs- Letter   which  was 

...    ,.  , ,  1         •  11    •   *   4.1  combined  with  the  other,  and  it  was  called  the 

with  disease,  and  he  sank  rapidly  into  the  grave.  ^  ,„   ,,     .,        7  // 

Mr.  Greeley  was  the  author  of  several  books,  his  ^  '^ 

most  considerable  work  being  a  history  of  the       Green  Mountain  Boys.   Some  of  the  settlers 

Civil  War,  in  two  thick  volumes,  called  The  who  had  i-eceived  grants  of  land  from  Governor 

American  Conflict.     Mr.  Greeley  died  in  a  full  Wentworth,  of  New  Hampshire  (see  J\>ir  Hmip- 

belief  in  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  shire  Grants),  had  crossed  the  Green  Mountains 

which  he  had  held  fur  many  years.  and  occupied  lands  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Cham- 

Greeley'8  Peace  Miaaion.     In  the  summer  plain.     Emigration  flowed  over  the  mountains 

of  18G4  a  number  of  leading  conspirators  against  rapidly  after  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian 

the  life  of  the  Republic  were  at  the  Clifton  War,  and  the  present  State  of  Vermont  was 

House,  at  Niagara  Falls,  in  Canada,  where  they  largely  covered  by  Wentworth's  grants.    The 

plotted  schemes  for  exciting  hostile  feelings  be-  authorities  of  New  York  now  proceeded  to  as> 

tween  the  Unit«<l  States  and  Great  Britain ;  for  sert  their  claims  to  this  territory  under  the  char- 

buriiing  Northern  cities;  rescuing  the  Confed-  ter  given  to  the  Duke  of  York.     Actiug-govem- 

erate  prisoners  on  and  near  the  borders  of  Can-  or  Colden  issued  a  proclamation  to  that  effect 

ada;  spreading  contagious  diseases  in  the  Na-  (Dec.  28,  17G3),  to  which  Wentworth  replied  by 

tiimal  military  camps;  and,  ultimately,  much  a  counter- proclamation.     Then  the  matter,  on 

greater  mischief.    These  agents  were  visited  by  Colden's  application,  was  laid  before  the  king  in 

members  of  the  Peace  Faction  (which  see).     At  council.     A  royal  order  was  issued  (March  13, 

the  suggestion,  it  is  said,  of  a  conspicuous  leader  1764)  which  declared  the  Connecticut  River  to 

of  that  faction,  a  scheme  was  8<.'.t  on  foot  to  make  be  the  eastern  boundary  of  New  York.    The  set- 

the  loyal  people,  who  yearned  for  an  honorahle  tiers  did  not  8npi)08e  this  decision  would  affect 

peace,  dissatisfied  with  the  administration.   T\m  the  titlrs  to  their  lands,  and  they  had  no  care 

Confederates  at  the  Clifton  House  empl(>yed  a  about  political  jurisdiction.     Land  speciilaton 

Northern  politician  of  the  baser  sort  to  address  caused  the  New  York  authorities  to  assert  fur- 

a  letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the  JWip  ther  claims  that  were  unjust  and  impolitic.    On 

York  Tribune,  informing  him  that  a  delegation  the  decision  of  able  legal  authority,  they  assert- 

of  Coiifedorates  were  authorized  to  go  to  Wash-  ed  the  right  of  property  in  the  soil,  and  orden 

iiigton  in  the  interest  of  peace  if  full  protection  were  issued  f(»r  the  survey  and  sale  of  farms  on 

could  be  guaranteed  thrni.     The  kindly  heart  the '^  Grants'*  in  the  possession  of  actual  settlen, 

of  Mr.  Greeley  sympathized   with   this  move-  who  had  bought,  paid  for,  and  improved  them. 

ment,  for  he  did  not  suspect  a  trick.     He  drew  The  settlers,  disposed  to  be  quiet,  loyal  snbjectB 

up  a ''Plan  of  Adjustment,"  which  he  sent,  with  of  New  York,  were  converted  into  rebellions 

the  letter  of  the  Confederates,  to  President  Lin-  foes,  determined  and  defiant.     A  new  and  pow- 

coln,  and  urged  the  latter  to  respond  to  it.    The  erfnl  opposition  to  the  claims  of  New  York  was 

more  sagacious  Presi<1eut  had  no  confidence  in  created,  composed  ofthe  sinews  and  muskets  and 

the  professions  of  these  conspirators;  yet,  un-  determined  wills  of  the  people  ofthe  *'Grant«,^ 

willing  to  s«'em  heedless  of  any  proposition  for  hacked  by  New  Hampshire,  and,  indeed,  by  all 

peace,  he  deputeil  Mr.  Greeley  to  bring  to  him  New  England.     New  York  had  left  them  no  al- 

any  person  or  persons  "  i)rofessing  to  have  any  ternative  but  the  degrading  one  of  leaving  or 

proposition  of  Jetferson  Davis,  in  writing,  for  repurchasing  their  possessi<ms.     The  Governor 

pt*ace,  embracing  the  restoration  of  the  irni<m  and  Council  of  New  York  summoned  the  i^eople 

and  abandonment  (»f  slavery,"  with  an  assurance  ofthe  "(jrants"  to  appear  l»efo«>  them  at  Alba> 

of  safe-conduct  for  him  or  them  each  way.    Con- 1  ny,  with  their  deeds  and  other  evidences  of  pos- 

siderable  correspoinh'uce  ensued.     Mr.  GnM?ley  wssion,  within  three  mouths,  failing  in  which 


went  to  Niagara  Falls.  Then  the  Confederates 
pretended  tliere  was  a  misunderstanding.  The 
matter  became  vexatious,  and  the  President  sent 
IK>Bitive  instructions  to  Greeley  prescribing  ex- 
plicitly what  propositions  he  would  receive; 
namely,  for  a  restoration  of  j>eaci>,  the  integrity 


K 


it  was  declared  that  the  claims  of  all  delinquents 
would  be  njected.  No  attention  was  paid  to 
the  summons.  Meanwhile  sitecnlators  had  been 
purchasing  from  New  York  large  tracts  of  these 
estates,  and  were  preparing  to  take  possession. 
The  settlers  sent  an  agent  to  England  to  lay 


whole  Union,  and  the  abandonment  of    their  case  before  the  king.    He  came  back  in 
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1767  with  ao  oMer  for  the  Governor  of  Now 
York  to  abilaiii  from  issniug  aitj  more  patents 
for  laiuU  eaatnanl  of  l-nke  Champlain.  Tbe 
order  mas  not  ee  potl  facto,  ami  tho  New  Yoik 
patentees  proceeded  tu  take  poHsesaioii  of  tlieir 
piiTchaaed  latiils.  TLe  settlers  aniiised  for  re- 
•ielaiice,  led  by  >  bmve  Riid  deteTniiucd  com- 
■nniider  from  Coniiecticnt,  Elhan  Allen.  The 
nieii  under  Ilia  command  called  tliemBelvra  the 
"Qreen  Mountain  Buys;"  nnd  for  some  years 
tlie  New  Hainptiliire  Grants  femied  a  theatre 
where  all  the  elemeutH  of  civil  war,  excepting 
actnal  carnage,  were  in  active  eserciHe.  In  1774 
Governor  Tryon,  of  New  Yurk,  issued  a  procla- 
mnrion,  ordering  Etimu  Allen,  Setb  Wanier,  und 
iifher  leaders  of  the  Green  Mnuiitsin  Bny»,  to 
anrrender  tbeniselveg  witltin  thirty  days,  or  be 
anbjected  to  the  penalty  of  death.  Tbexe  lead- 
ers retorted  by  ottoiini!  a  reward  for  the  an-est 
of  the  Attoniej-.geiitTal  of  New  York.  The  war 
fur  independence  soon  broko  ont  and  suepended 
the  controversy.  In  that  war  the  Greeu  Moan- 
tnin  Boya  took  a  couspicuo 
Otmh  MomitBlii  Stata. 
Trrniont,  the  principal  mi 


eGi-e 


]Ho[ 


A  popular  name  of 
tnatain- range  being 


mid  printer  in  the 
1  England  in  1615; 
1. 1, 1702.     He  sne- 


Oraau,  Sahusl,  the  s 
United  States,  was  born 
died  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
ceeded  Day  (which  see)  in  1641^. 
nineteen  children,  and  his  descendants  were  a 

.  fAce  of  printers  in  New  England  and  in  Mary- 
land. He  pi'iiitcd  the  Psalter,  translated  into 
the  Indian  language  by  Elint  the  Apostle,  and 
many  other  bnukn.  His  son  Barthotonien  priuU 
cd,  in  April,  I7CM,  the  first  newspaper  ever  issued 
Id  America — tbe  fioiioa  Srtei-Letter — which  was 
contiuneil  by  Green  and  his  snccessors. 

Oreena  and  the  Soutkem  Army.  At  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  Genenil  Gieune  assnnied  comuund 
of  the  S<iiitliern  army.     Ho  fonnd  the  trooiw 

•  nitlinnt  pay  aLicl  tlieir  clothing  in  ragH.  There 
was  hardly  a  ilnlliir  in  tbe  military  chest,  and 
inbeietence  nan  obtained  wholly  by  impresH- 
ment.  At  S:iliHbnry  he  was  guortered  at  the 
lionse  of  Mrs.  Elizalietb  Steele,  u  patriot  of  the 
pnrest  mould.  She  heard  Greene  s|ieak  dc8|H>nd- 
ingly  hecanse  of  the  emptiness  of  the  money- 
chest.  Her  heart  was  touched;  and  while  he 
wnsat  (able  she  brought  two  bags  full  of  specie, 
the  earnings  of  toil,  and  presented  them  to  liiu, 
saying,  "Take  these,  for  yon  will  want  tbent, 
and  I  can  do  without  them."  Greene  was  very 
graleful;  and  before  ho  left  her  honse  he  wrote 
on  the  back  of  a  portrait  of  the  king  hanging  in 
the  mom, "  0,  George,  hide  thy  face  and  mourn  T 
•Dd  then  hung  it  up  with  its  face  to  the  wall. 

OrMUft  CHRiBTOPnF.R.wos  bom  at  Warwick, 
B.  1.,  in  1737;  killed  iu  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  May  13, 17m.  He  was  major  in  the  "army 
ofolMervatiou"  authorized  by  the  Legistalnre  of 
Btiode  lelanil.  Ho  accompanied  Arnold  throngh 
the  wilderness  to  Quebec  in  the  fall  of  1775  (see 
AryioUt  Expedition),  and  was  made  prisoner  in 
tbe  attack  on  that  citj'  at  tlie  close  of  December. 
In  October,  1776,  ho  was  put  in  command  of  a 
ngiment,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  Fort 
I.— 3S 
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Hercer,  on  the  Delaware,  which  he  gallantly  de- 
fended the  next  year.  He  took  part  in  Sullivan's 
campaign  in  Kliude  Island  in  1778,  and  in  the 
spring  of  17m  hie  quarters  on  the  Crotou  River 
nere  Burronndeil  by  a  party  uf  loyalists  and  be 
was  slain.  For  his  defence  of  Fort  Hercer,  Con- 
gress voted  hiin  a  sword  iu  17H6,  and  it  was  pre- 
sented to  his  eldest  son. 

Oreene,  Gboroe  Searr,  was  bom  at  Wor- 
wiek,  K.  I.,  May  6, 1801,  and  grndnateil  at  West 
Point  iu  \»1A.  Ho  resigned  in  1S36,  became 
a  civil  engineer,  and  was  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  High  Bridge  and  Cretan  Res- 
ervoir in  New  York  city.  In  January,  1862,  he 
was  appointed  colonel  of  a  New  York  vulnn- 
teer  regiment,  and  commanded  In  Anger's  divi- 
sion in  Banks's  cordis.  Having  been  appointed 
brigadiei^geuerul,  he  took  command  of  Auger's 
division  on  the  latter's  promotion,  and  fought 
gallantly  under  Mansfield  at  Antietam.  He  was 
in  the  battles  of  Chance llorsvitle  and  Gettys- 
burg. He  was  wounded  at  Wauhatcbio  (which 
see),  and  was  iu  easturu  North  Carolina  early 
IU1865. 

Qreene,  Natranirl,  was  bom  at  Warwick, 
R.  I.,  May  S7. 174-2 ;  died  June  19, 1786,  and  was 
bnried  at  Savannuh,  Ga.  His  father  was  a  mem- 
lier  of  the  Society  uf  Friends  or  Quakers,  and 
the  sou  was  a  biitliright  Friend.     His  educa- 


tion was  confined  to  the  English  of  the  com- 
mon school,  and  his  youth  was  spent  on  the 
farm,  in  a  mill,  or  in  a  blacksmith's  shop.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  years  ho  studied  law  and  af- 
terwards military  tactics.  Ho  was  fond  of  books 
from  his  childhood.  Iu  1770  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  tho  Khode  Island  Legislatnre,  where- 
in he  held  a  seat,  a  popular  member,  until  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Southern  army 
in  1780.  His  military  proclivities  caused  him  to 
be  "disowned"  by  Friends,  and  he  became  a 
member  of  a  military  company.  Three  regi- 
ments of  militia  were  organiieil  in  Bhode  Isl- 
and after  tho  alTair  at  Lexington,  as  an  "army 
of  observation,"  and  these  Greene,  as  provincial 
brigadier-general,  led  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  created  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Conti- 
nental army,  June  32,  1775.     Waahiugtoa  saw 
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nnd  ap[in-riHle4l  liiit  Holilit-rly  qiinlitifv,  and  In 
AiiKRHl,  ITTti,  li«  wnH  niiiile  n  iiiHji>r-|j!i-iivriiI.  Ilt» 
tMunniBnikit  tlin  Ir.n  niiig  uf  lliu  nniiy  ut  Tr«u- 
tun ;  wan  ncdvo  in  New  Jcnii-y ;  by  a  ro|iiil 
miivpnicnl  hiivmI  tlio  aniiy  IWiiii  tiptitriii'tiun  ut 
tlio  Urnnilyn  iiie ;  wati  hi  tlin  bnttk  of  (Joruian- 
t»wn  (Oct.  4, 1777);  iind  in  Uurcb,lTTij,a}:cr]>teil 
tbt)  ofllL-e  <if  qniirtonn9iHt«r-}!cii<'ru1,  bnt  with  ft 
Kiiaiiiiiti-e  lliat  be  ttlxxild  mil  Iihmi  bin  tight  nf 
(.iimmuiiil  ill  Eii'liiiii.  Hiis  aKvv  b«  iVHi^niil  in 
AiiiciiBl.  ITt^.  Iiitbi<bnttk-i>fS|>ringflt'ld(wlii(.-b 
Hep)  in  June,  17^.  lui  wan  c(iiis)iiriiiinH.  During 
WiiHhiiisliiii'')  visit  to  Haiifiinl  ( Sopttfrnber, 
UBi),  be  wnH  in  rominnnil  of  the  nnny,  and 


*  |ir. 


iif  Miij 


ilcnt  of  tbe  t'mirt  of  Iiiqiiii-y  i 


Atidr6  f 


Treanon  of  Arnuld.) 
riininiuiid  of  tlie  ijiiiil lirvn 
aniiy  (Uet.  14.  I'M)). " lii'li 
be  found  a  mere  kUi-U^I 


1   nfl.T 


the 


irclH.      (Si 


«iicveo<led  0.1  tea  ii 
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ter  at  tlie  Cuwpen*,  Corunnllia  placi-il  his  font 
ill  liKht  tuarcliiiiK  onkr  and  utariwl  in  piinoit 
of  Jlorgau,  liiiiiiii}!  til  iiitereept  litiii  bribrv  bi' 
could  cruMi  the  Cntawba  Kivcr.  Tb«  earl  or- 
dfiiHl  all  bin  KtorKH  and  auperduoiis  baggage  Ut 
be  biinn-4l,  and  bis  nbole  artay  waa  coiivertnl 
into  light  Inlaiitry  coi'iw.  The  only  aagon* 
rairrd  wera  tltoHe  nilli  bim)iital  Htoira,  Mill, anil 
amniunitiuii,  and  four  eiii|ity  oiica  for  the  nick 
and  ivonndnl.  Sciinible  of  bia  <laii(^r,  Mor- 
gan, leaving  BCventy  <>f  bin  M>vercly  noaiidnl 
uwter  a  llag  nf  triiiM<,  cnHwcd  tiie  Broail  Rivrr 
ininiediurel.v  after  the  bnltiu  at  llie  Cowjieiu. 
a:i<l  llllHlled  for  tla:  (.'atanba.  Cornn-allia  fol- 
liin-ed  thu  next  mnrniiig.  Two  bnani  brfotp 
(lie  vail  of  the  iiiirHiieni  npitraiitl,  Morgiiu  hail 
passed  tlie  L'atawlia  at  Trading  Fui-d,  and  Iwfun 


while   I 


fill    I 


«iiifniiitofit.  tIeliHik 
com  man  d  of  it  at  Cliariottc, 
N.C.,l)«-.4.  Ily  skill  and 
energy  he  biimght  nnh-r 
and  Hlrcnftth  out  of  con- 
fiiaiou,  and  wi»n  laiigbt 
Coniwallis  that  a  belter 
general  Uiaii  (jatea  coii- 
frniitrd  him.  lie  niiid« 
a  faiuniiH  retreat  through 
C'amlhia  lnti>  Virginia  (>«-<.- 
tlrwnt'ii  Famoits  Jlrlmil), 
and.  turning  baek,  fonglit 
tlui  BHiUh  ariiiv  at  Guil- 
ford (Jouri-hoiiae,  K.  C. 
{wbirb«.'e),MiinhI.->.17>'l. 
Gn-eiio  tlii-n  i.iislml  iiilo 
Sonthriti'Kliiiii.iiiKlwiixile- 
iiiiKil  l.v  l.ii«l  Uawiloii  ill 
>likiik-s  Hill 


;-d  tlie 


.■\A|>iil!i: 

iril,.  b.-  1>.-^i.' 


Oieene,  itv.v.  Zki-iimiiah. 
foril,  C'liiiii..  .r;.ii.  II.lTWl;  il 
L.l.,.rii.iey(M-.>.,iK,-diii.u-l 


!  Ilie  ItiiliHh  coiibl  Iwgin  the  passage,  heavy  niiu« 
I  jii'ddiiceil  a  Miiddcn  risu  in  th«  watt-ra,  and  tiiiir 
.  nan  given  to  Uorgan  to  aeiid  olfhia  jiruioiirfK 
■  and  to  n-nvali  liia  weary  truoiis.  Wlii-ii  lirren- 
lii'iinl  i>f  the  alliiir  at  the  Cvwjm-iih.  be  pal  hi* 
:    ti'oops  ill  iiiolioii  to  join  Morgnn.     rn-HNing  frc- 

<  want  Willi  only  aaiiiall  giiani,  he  joiiiMl  Morgan 
t  wo  <<:iyK  after  he  liinl  pamwil  the  (.'atanlo  (.lau. 
•■19,  ITi^t),  and  awiiMiHHl,  in  iieraou,  the  coniaiiiiHl 
of  llie  iliviHion.      And   now  one  of  Ibe  iniwl 

'  ix'iiiiirkahfe  mililary  inoveineiita  on  n-roril  ne- 
tiiried.  It  was  the  n-tn-at  of  the  American 
iirniy.nndei' Greene,  from  the  Catawlm  ihrviiph 

<  Niii'ili  ('aroljna  into -Virginia.  'When  the  >■- 
lei-H  of  the  CalawlKi  snbhided,  Comwnllin  enw^ 
I'll  and  resiinieil  his  pursiiil.  IIu  reaclKil  i1i<- 
ri;!lit  bank  of  the  Vadkiii  (Feb.  3)  jiiat  aa  tbr 
Americana  were  safely  landeil  on  the  upjKMiite 
Hhiii'n.  Again  ho  waa  arresKil  by  the  Hnildrii 
Hwelling  of  the  river.  Onwar<\  the  Hying  (m- 
triiita  M]icd,  and  after  a  few  lioiuii  l'»riinaili» 
wiiM  again  in  fall  iinnniil.  At  Gnllfnnl  Coiin- 
honw  Greene  was  jnineil  (Feb.  7)  by  hin  main 
jirniy  friini  ("beriiw,  and  all  continued  llirir 
tlijjlii  tiiwai'Us  Virginia, for  they  weni  not  Htniiig 
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enniigh  to  give  battle.  After  nmny  hardiililps 
«uil  uarrow  escnpee,  tLe  AmiTitaiiii  reavliMl  tlie 
Dan  {Feb.  15.  nsi),  aiiil  urutwul  ila  Tisin|r  wa- 
ters ivUi  tlie  friendly  boaoiii  of  Halifax  Cuiiuty, 
T&.  Wlien  C'TiiwaUia  airivoil,  a  fv.w  liviita  uf- 
tArwanU,  tliu  Htreaiii  wua  ho  liigU  and  turbulent 
tliat  lie  uould  not  criNu.  Tlieiv,  ninnilied  and 
ilisBppuinl«d,  tbe  earl  abandimiHl  the  cliase,  oinl, 
moving  anl leu ly  son tli nurd  ttinin'{h  North  Car- 
olina, estiiblislied  liiacuinji  ut  Hi1laboi'(iiif;b. 

Ormne's  Tiiiunpha  la  tlia  Bontb.  Wlillr 
Greene  and  his  army  remaiiiKd  ou  tliu  Suiitee 
Hilb  until  late  in  tlie  fall,  bin  )iurtiMin  corim, 
led  by  M.-iricni,  Snmler,  Leu,  and  otlieM,  were 
driving  the  Hvitiitb  lorcee  from  post  tn  iiuat,  iu 
tbe  lorn  coiinlry.and  smiting  Tory  lianda  in  ev- 
ery direction.  Tlie  UriliHli  Kiially  evacuated  ul] 
their  iiiterii>r  stations  and  retired  to  Cbarlestoii, 
immued  almoat  t»  the  eiige  of  the  city  by  the 
partiian  Ironpa.  Tliu  main  army  occnpied  u|ii)- 
sitioii  between  tlint.  city  and  Jiicksnnboroii^'b, 
nbere  the  Soulb  Caniliuu  LcKislntnru  lind  re- 
■niiieil  its  Hciwionii.  Greene  hud  failed  to  win 
victories  in  battle,  but  bud  fully  uccninplislieil 
tbe  object  of  his  cauipni<;n-^iiauiely,  to  lilwrut^ 
tbe Curalinas and GeorKin  fi'om  Ilritish  vnle.  In 
tkecoiiraeof  nine  iiiuiitLs  he  bnd  recovered  the 
thne  Suiitbeni  states,  nud  ut  tlie  cIinu)  of  17»1 
-be  b>d  all  of  tbe  Uritisb  troops  below  Virginia 
Iwmmed  within  the  cities  of  Charlcslon  and  Sa- 
Tannah.  General  Wnyno  and  his  liltle  army 
bncame  tbo  Jailers  at  the  latter  place  at  tbe  be- 
ginning of  lTri2. 

Onftnongh,  Horatio,  sculptor,  was  bom  in 
Boston,  Sept.  6,  1MI5 ;  died  ut  Siinimervillo, 
Uass.,  Dec.  IS,  ll£3.  He  Rmditateil  at  Harvard 
in'tM5.  He  eviiice<l  »  taste  and  tuleJit  for  the 
cultivation  of  urt  in  bis  early  youtb,  and  soon 


»nm  his  ({radnation  he  went  to  Italy,  where  ho 
remained  about  a  year.  Oji  bis  rctiiru  to  Uoh- 
ton  in  182tt  ho  moilrlled  sevcrnl  busts,  and  tlieii 
rsturned  tn  Ituly,  making  Florence  bis  reM- 
tlenoe.  Ever  nctivn,ever  learn inj;,  nnil  excceil- 
ingly  iliilUHlrious,  lie  executed  many  pieces  of 
aoalpture  of  great  merit.  Among  tbem  was  a 
.gronp  —  "The  Ciianliiig  Cbeniba"  —  the  lirst 
.  of  the  kind  ever  uiulerlaki-n  by  an  American 
•  Mulptor.     He  made  a  ciilcissul  Hlatuc  of  Wanb- 


:in,  half  nude,  iu  a  sitting  posture,  for  the 
Capilol  at  WuHhitigton,  bnt  it  whs  so  large  that 
tild  not  be  taken  iuto  tbe  mtnndu,  its  dea- 
tined  resting-place,  and  it  occupies  a  position 
beftire  the  eastern  front  of  the  great  buildiug. 
He  also  executed  a  colossal  group  for  the  gov- 
ernment— "The  Rescue "-:— which  occupied  the 
urtist  ubout  eight  years.  Besides  nnmcrons 
stnlneH  and  groups,  Hr.  Green ongb  made  bnsts 
of  many  of  our  statesmeu.  His  Li/e  and  Enagt 
were  jtubliahed  ill  I'm  by  his  friend  Heury  T. 
Tuckermun.  Mr.  Greenongh  was  greatly  be- 
loved by  those  who  were  fuvorcd  with  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance  as  a  noble,  generous,  and 
kind-heai'lcd  man. 

Qre«uvill»,  Treaty  at.  After  tbe  snccesffnl 
campaigns  of  General  Anthony  Wayne  against 
the  northwesteru  ludiiin  tiibes  in  1793-tM,  bis 
anny  lay  in  winler-qnai-ters  in  Greenville,  Darko 
Co.,  O.,  and  there,  ou  tbe  3d  of  August,  1796,  he 
concluded  a  treaty  wilh  several  of  the  tribes — 
namely,  Wyaudot  B,  Delan-nres,  Bhawnoese,  Otla- 
was,Chlpi>ewnH,Potuwatuniics,MiamiH, Eel  Riv- 
er luilians,  Weas,  Pinnkshawx,  Kickapoos,  and 
KuskankiHS.  Theiti  weie  1130  ludiun  participants 
it]  uiukingllietruuty.  The  principal  chieCi  pres- 
ent were  Turlie,  Buckhongehelus,  Black  Hoof, 
Blue  Juchet,  and  Liltle  Tuitle.  The  basis  of  the 
treaty  was  that  hostilities  should  permnnently 
cease  an<l  all  ]>risoners  bii  restore<l.  The  bimn- 
dury-line  between  the  United  Slates  and  the 
lauds  of  the  sevend  tribes  was  fixed. 

Gregs  David  McM.,  was  horn  in  T'enns^rl- 
vania  in  ISH,  iiiid  graduated  at  West  Point  iu 
1655,  enlering  the  dragoon  service.  He  was  in 
exiieilitimis  aguinnt  tlio  Indians  in  Washington 
Territniy  aiul  State  of  Oregon  (  1458-60  ),  and 
ivns  ]>rom[>led  to  captain  of  cavalry,  in  May, 
ltj61.  Hn  was  colonel  of  volunteer  cavalry 
Ihningh  the  Ciiuiputgn  in  Virginia  iu  1863,  and 
in  November  lift  hat  year  was  created  brigadier- 
general  of  volnuD'ers.  He  ciunmauded  a  divis- 
ion of  cavahy  ill  tbe  Army  of  the  Potomac  from 
Uecetuber,  IftftJ,  until  February,  lWi5,  when  he 
vexigiied.  Iu  August,  1864,  he  was  brevcte<l  lua- 
jur -general  of  volunteers,  at  the  age  of  thirty. 

Grttgoiy,  Fraxcis  H.,  was  born  at  Norwalk, 
Coui<.,Oct.U,  1T89;  died  iu  Brooklyn. N.Y., Oct. 4, 
1M66.  He  entered  tbe  Unllcd  States  navy  aa 
niidshipuiuu  in  1809;  was  luiule  lieutenant  in 
1814  and  captain  in  1828.  He  served  under 
Chauncey  on  Luke  OnlRrio,  was  niude  a  priscm- 
er,  and  conliiied  in  England  eighteen  ninntli". 
Ill  the  war  with  Mexieo  he  conntinnde<l  the  frig- 
ate RaritaH.  His  last  sea  service  was  in  coni- 
maud  of  the  African  squadron.  During  the 
Civil  Wur  he  buihi  intended  the  ennstruution  of 
iroii-clads.  On  July  IG,  1862,  Captain  Gregory 
was  made  n  rear-admiral  ou  the  rerire<l  list. 
During  tlie  War  of  1H13  supplies  for  the  British 
were  constantly  uset-nding  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Chauncey  ordered  Lieutenant  Gregory  to  capt- 
ure sumo  of  them.  With  asniHllforce  he  lay  in 
ambush  among  the  Thnnii.init  iKlnnds  iu  tlie 
middle  of  June,  IM14.  They  were  discovered, 
and  a  British  guubont  was  sent  to  attack  tlieui. 
They  did  out  wait  fur  the  assault,  but  boldly 
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ilMhed  npoQ  aud  captareil  tboir  antagouist. 
Slie  carriBd  an  18-puuiid  ciMTOUMde,  aud  was 
manoed  by  elghtoeo  ni«u.  Tb<>.iie  nere  t&keu 
lirisouere  to  Sackett'B  Hurlior.     TbU  and  otber 


ex|)loitH.  tliDtiKli  appn>cinte<1  st  ttie  time,  w<>r« 
Diit  tUvn  siilmtantiully  ren'ankd,  except  by 
prumotioiiR ;  hilt,  tbiity  years  »fterwurilii,  Coii- 
grcBii  gave  Grej-TV  ami  his  ciiinpaiiion  officers 
ill  the  capture  of  the  f^mhoat  (t4uiIiiig-maBU.'r» 
Vniiglinn  iiiid  Dixon)  (HOIX). 

OrenTiUe,  (iKiniiiK.  mitlKir  of  thp  Sramp  Aot, 
wa*  born  Oct.  14, 1712;  ilii!.iKov.I3,1770.  Agmd- 


•  of  Cambriilge  Uiiiversit.y,  a  fine  matliemn' 
daatudent  at  law,  be  gave  [iTouiae  of 
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I  mncli  ntefulneu.  Euteriiig  FaHiament  in  1T41, 
.  he  repruseiited  Bnclciiighamshire  fur  tweuty- 
uine  years,  until  bis  deatb.  lu  1702  he  waa  made 
Secretary  of  Stale;  Cliaiicellorof  the  Escbcqnn 
and  First  Lord  of  the  Treiiaiiry  in  17ti3;  aail  in 
nS4  he  proposed  tbo  famous  Stamp  Act  (nhich 
He«).  Hi<  was  tlie  best  busijiuu  tusu  in  tin 
House  of  Coiiiinoiis,  bnt  his  atatmrnansbip  waa 
nHrrow.  Thomas  Grenville,  vhu  iraa  one  of  liir 
agents  emph>yeil  in  iiegotialiug  the  treaty  of 
iwace  iu  1783,  was  his  miii. 

OrenvUIa  Sih  Kiciiaud,  vaa  bom  in  the 
went  of  England  in  1540;  died  at  sea  in  1591. 
Sir  Walter  Haltigii  was  his  consiu.  When  a 
mere  youth  lie  aerveil  iu  the  imperial  army  of 
Genuuiiy  against  the  Turks,  and  ou  liis  Tetnni 
was  appointed  to  a  command  iu  IreUnd,  atid 
mode  slieritl'  of  Cork.  In  1571  he  had  a  seuiju 
Pui'liamuiit  and  wait  knight«d  hy  Queen  Eliia- 
lieth.    The  eolonizatimi  schemes  of  his  kinaiuan 

CO landed  his  anient  approval,  and  on  the  9th 

of  April,  1585,  he  saileil  from  Fiymouth,  Eiig.,iu 
eoiuQuiiid  of  some  ships  fitted  vnt  liy  Bulcicb, 
lienriiig  one  hnudred  and  eighty  coluni»ta  aod  s 
full  coniplemeut  of  Meatoeii,  for  llie  coast  of  Vir- 
ginia. Bnlph  Lane,  a  sidilier  of  iliiitiucliot), 
iieeompatiit^d  liiin  aa  guvumor  of  tbe  colony. 
TlioiiiM  Harriott,  a  distinguished  matheniati- 

rian  and  iiaturBliut  (see  Harriotl,  Thamat) ;  aim 
Thomas  Caventlicb,  tbe  eminent  English  navi- 
gator, who  sailed  aroiiiid  the  earth.  Grenville 
was  more  intent  u)iou  plnniler  aud  finding  gold 
than  planting  a  colony ;  tbe  choice  of  hini  fut 
commander  was  nnfurtunale.  Sailing  over  llw 
nsnal  loiig  Sontherii  route,  they  did  not  reach 
the  coast  of  Florida  until  Jnne,  aud  as  they 
went  up  tlie  coaHt  they  eneoniileivd  a  hIoiui  ofl' 
a  point  of  laud  that  in-arly  ureeki-il  iliem,  aud 
they  called  it  Ciiiie  Fear.  They  finally  liindn] 
on  It'iaiiuke  Inland,  with  Maut<K),whom  they  bad 
bitinght  back  from  England,  aud  who  ha<l  been 
ereiih'd  Ijoril  of  Roanoke.  Orenville  seut  him 
to  Ihe  niainhiinl  to  aniioniice  the  arrival  uf  ihe 
Engliiih,  and  l.ane  and  liU  principal  com|>aiii<ius 
soon  followed  the  dusky  iwer.  F<ir  eiglit  days 
they  explored  the  country  and  were  boapitably 
entertained  everywhere.  At  an  Indian  vilUge 
a  silver  cup  was  stolen  from  one  uf  tbe  KngliHh- 
ineii,  and  was  not  iiiiiuediately  ivstored  on  de- 
mand. Grenville  onlered  the  whole  town  to  be 
deslroyed,  with  all  tbo  standing  maize,  or  Indian 
corn. around  it.  Thisuauton  act  kindled  a  daine 
uf  liiili*ed  in  the  busoins  of  tbe  natives  that  eoiild 
not  lie  (jneiicln-d.  Not  observing  this,  tbe  roni- 
niander  left  the  colony  and  retururd  to  Eng- 
land with  tlio  ships.  Tlieae  all  liccame  piivii- 
I'iil  criiixnrK  on  the  Hcas.  aud  entered  the  hiirbur 
of  I'lynioiith  on  the  li^th  of  September  laden 
with  plunder  from  Spanish  galleons.  Goremor 
Lane  almi  treated  the  natives  cruelly,  and  they 
beeamo  greatly  exoaperated  in  Hpite  of  tbe  bouth- 
iiig  iiifiiiunee  of  Harriott,  their  benefactor,  la 
mortal  fi^ar  of  the  Indians,  their  provisions  es- 
haiiiileil.  and  no  ship  arriving  from  England, 
tluiy  hailed  with  joy  thenppenranoeofSir  Frmn- 
eis  Drake,  who,  returning  from  the  West  Indica, 
touched  at  Roanoke  laland.     ( Se«  Drabe,  Sir 
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Urancis.)  They  gladly  eutered  bis  ship  and  re- 1 
tarned  to  Eiiglaud.  About  three  weeks  after- 
wards Orenville  arrived  there  with  three  ships, 
ladeu  with  provisions.  Leaving  fifteen  men  on 
the  deserted  spot  to  keep  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, Orenville  again  sailed  for  England.  He  af- 
terwardsy  as  vice-admiral,  performed  notable  ex- 
ploits against  the  Spaniards,  but  finally,  in  a 
battle  with  a  large  Spanish  fleet  off  the  Azores, 
iu  1591,  lie  was  wounded,  made  prisoner,  and 
soon  afterwards  died. 

Orey,  Charles  (Earl),  was  born  Oct.  23, 1729 ; 
died  Nov.  14,  1807.  He  was  aide-de-camp  to 
Wolfe,  at  Quebec,  in  1759.  He  was  coniniis- 
tioued  lieutenant-colonel  in  1761,  and,  as  colo- 
nel, accompanied  General  Howe  to  Boston  in 
1775,  who  gave  him  the  rank  of  major-general. 
He  led  the  party  that  surprised  General  Wayne 
io  the  night.  (See  Paoli  Tavern.)  He  was  an 
active  commander  in  the  battle  of  German- 
town  (which  see)  and  as  a  marauder  on  the 
Kew  England  coast  in  the  fall  of  1778.  He  sur- 
prised and  cut  in  pieces  Baylor's  dragoons  at 
Tappan.  For  these  and  other  services  in  Amer- 
ica he  was  maile  a  lieutenant-general  in  1783. 
He  became  general  in  1795,  and  was  elevated  to 
the  peerage  in  1801. 

GreytowD,  Attack  upon.  There  was  a  lit- 
tle village  on  the  Mosquito  coast  (see  ^oara^ua, 
Invasion  of)  called  San  Juan,  or  Grey  town,  in 
which  some  American  citizens  resided.  They 
alleged  that  they  had  been  outraged  by  the  lo- 
cal authorities  (who  were  English),  who  pro- 
fessed to  derive  their  power  directly  from  the 
Mosquito  king,  or  chief,  of  a  native  tribe  so  call- 
ed. An  appeal  was  made  to  the  commander  of 
§k  United  States  naval  vessel,  then  lying  near. 
That  shallow  commander  (Holl ins)  actually  pro- 
ceeded to  bombard  the  little  town,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  acts  of  its  authorities.  This  brought 
ont  the  denunciations  of  the  English  residents, 
who  alleged  that,  by  arrangement  with  the  Mos- 
qnito  monarch,  the  British  government  was  the 
protector  of  his  dominions.  For  a  while  the 
Iblly  of  HoUins  threatened  serious  difficulties 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Ghidley,  Richard,  was  born  at  Canton, 
Mass.,  iu  1711;  died  there,  June  20,  179a  He 
was  a  skilful  engineer  and  artillerist,  and  was 
chief -engineer  in  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  iu 
1745.  He  eutered  the  service,  as  colonel  of  in- 
Huitry,  in  1755,  was  in  the  expedition  to  Crown 
Point,  under  General  Winslow,  planned  the  for- 
tifications at  Lake  George  (Fort  George  and  Fort 
William  Henry),  served  under  Amherst,  and  was 
with  Wolfe  at  Quebec.  He  retii-ed  on  half-pay 
for  life.  Espousing  the  cause  of  the  patriots, 
he  was  appointed  chief- engineer  of  the  army 
that  gathered  at  Cambridge,  planned  the  works 
on  Bunker's  Hill  and  Dorchester  Heights,  and 
was  in  the  battle  there,  in  which  he  was  wound- 
ed. He  was  active  in  planning  the  fortifica- 
tioDS  around  Boston,  and  in  September,  1775, 
he  was  commissioned  a  mnjor- general  iu  the 
provincial  army  of  MaHsachusetts.  He  was 
eommander  of  the  Continental  artillery  until 
eoperseded  by  Knox. 


Oxieraon,  Benjamin  H.,  was  bom  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.,  in  July,  1837 ;  went  on  the  staff  of 
Greneral  Prentiss  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
and  became  an  active  cavalry  officer.  (See  Grier- 
$on*8  Baid,)  He  was  made  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  May,  1865,  and  for  his  services  in  the 
war  was  breveted  nifgor-geueral  United  States 
Army  iu  March,  1867.  He  had  been  commis- 
sioned lieutenant-colonel  of  United  States  cav- 
alry in  July,  1866. 

Grleraon'8  Raid.  Some  of  Grant^s  cavalry, 
which  he  had  left  in  Tennessee,  were  making 
extensive  and  destnictive  raids  while  he  was 
operating  against  Y icksbn  rg.  On  Apri  1 17,  Colo- 
nel B.  H.  Grierson,  of  the  Sixth  Illinois  Cavalry, 
left  hsk  Grange,  Tenn.,  with  his  own  and  two 
other  regiments,  and,  descending  the  Mississippi, 
swept  rapidly  tlirough  the  rich  western  portion 
of  that  st4ite.  These  horsemen  wera  scattered 
in  several  detachments,  striking  Confederate 
forces  here  and  there,  breaking  up  railways  and 
bridges,  severing  telegraph- wii*es,  wasting  pub- 
lic property,  and  as  much  as  possible  diminish- 
ing the  means  of  transportation  of  the  Confed-' 
erates  in  their  efforts  to  help  their  army  at 
Vicksbnrg.  Finally,  on  the  2d  of  May,  having 
penetrated  Louisiana,  this  great  raid  ceased, 
when  Grierson,  with  his  wearied  tixiops  and 
worn-out  horses,  entered  Baton  Rouge,  where 
some  of  General  Banks*s  troops  were  stationed. 
In  the  space  of  sixteen  days  he  had  ridden  six 
hundred  miles,  in  a  succession  of  forced  march- 
es, often  in  drenching  rain,  and  sometimes  with- 
out rest  for  forty -eight  hours,  through  a  hostile 
country,  over  ways  most  difficult  to  travel,  light- 
ing men  and  destroying  property.  His  troops 
had  killed  and  wounded  about  one  hundred  of 
the  Confederates,  captured  and  paroled  full  five 
hundred,  destroyed  three  thousand  stand  of 
arms,  and  inflicted  a  loss  on  their  foes  of  prop- 
erty value<l  at  $6,000,000.  Grierson^s  loss  was 
twenty -seven  men  and  a  number  of  hoi'ses. 
During  the  twenty-eight  hours  preceding  the 
aiTival  of  the  raiders  at  Baton  Rouge  they  had 
travelled  seventy -six  miles,  engaged  in  four 
skirmishes,  and  forded  the  Coinite  River.  Grier- 
son declared  that  his  experience  showed  the 
Confederacy  to  be  only  a  shell 

GMffln,  Charles,  was  bom  in  Licking  Coun- 
ty, O.,  in  1826;  died  at  Galveston,  Texas,  Sept. 
15,  1867.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1847, 
and  entered  the  artillery.  He  was  made  cap- 
tain of  artillery  in  April,  1861,  and  with  his  bat- 
tery fought  bravely  in  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run. 
He  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in 
July,  1862 ;  served  under  General  Porter  in  the 
campaign  against  Richmond.  He  was  active 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  until  the  surren- 
der of  Lee  at  Appomattox  Court-house,  where, 
as  commander  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  he  received 
the  arms  and  colors  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  In  March,  1865,  he  was  brevet-ed 
major-general  United  States  Army,  and  received 
other  brevets  for  "  meritorious  services  during 
the  Rebellion."  In  the  winter  of  1865-66  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Department  of 
Texas. 
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GMffln,  Cyrits,  was  bom  in  Virgiuia  in  1749 ; 
died  at  Yorktowii,  Va.,  Dec.  14,  1810.  He  was 
educated  in  Englund,  was  connected  by  mar- 
riage there  with  a  noble  family,  and  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  patriots.  From  1778  to  1781,  and  in  1787- 
88,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
Mud  in  the  latter  year  its  president.  He  was 
commissioner  to  the  Creek  nation  in  1789,  and 
from  that  year  until  his  death  he  was  judge  of 
the  Uuited  States  District  Court  in  Virginia. 

GrifBn,  Tiik,  the  vessel  of  La  Salle,  on  Lake 
Chumplain,  was  built  early  in  1067,  at  the  mouth 
«»f  Cayuga  Creek,  not  far  below  the  site  of  Buf- 
falo, and  near  the  foot  of  Stpuiw  Islantl.  She 
was  armed  with  a  battery  of  seven  small  can- 
nons and  some  muskets,  and  tloated  a  Hag  bear- 
ing the  device  of  an  eagle.  In  August,  the  same 
year,  she  sailed  for  the  western  end  of  Lake 
Erie.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  commerce 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  For  a  full  account  of  this 
vessel,  see  ().  H.  MarshalTs  monograph  on  the 
building  of  the  Griffin,     (See  La  Salle.) 

CMjalva,  Juan  dk.  His  uncle,  Diego  Velas- 
quez, the  tirst  governor  of  Cuba,  sent  him,  in 
command  of  four  vessels,  to  complete  the  dis- 
coveries of  Cordova.  (See  Cordova.)  He  sailed 
from  Santiago,  Cuba,  in  the  spring  of  1518.  He 
cruised  along  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  as  far  as 
the  region  of  the  Pannco,  where  he  held  friendly 
comnuinicalion  with  the  Aztecs,  the  subjects  of 
Montezuma.  From  them  he  obtained  gold,  jew- 
els, and  other  treasures,  with  which  he  fnMghted 
one  of  his  shii»s.  Grijalva  afterwards  settled  in 
Nicaragua,  wliere  he  was  killed  by  the  natives, 
Jan.'Jl,  1527.  He  was  the  tirst  discoverer  of 
Mexico. 

Grover.  Ci  vikk,  was  born  at  Bethel,  Me., 
July  24,  IH'MJ.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1850,  entering  the  First  Artillery.  He  was  unuUt 
briga<liei-gtMieral  of  volunteers  in  April,  IHOl, 
and  coniiuanded  a  brigade  in  Heintzeluian's 
corps  ill  the  Army  of  the  Potoniae.  When 
Hooker  took  eonnnand  of  the  troops  at  Fairfax 
(18(W),  (Jeneral  (irover  took  that  ollicer's  divis- 
ion. From  DereniluM',  1^02,  to  July,  1HG4,  he 
eomniaiided  a  <livision  of  the  Nineteenth  Coips 
in  the  Department  of  the  (inlf.  He  was  in  the 
Shenandoah  campaign  in  18(>4 ;  and  from  Janu- 
ary till  June,  l<St)5,  he  was  in  connnand  of  the 
District  of  Savannah.  General  ( Jrover  was  bre- 
veted major-general  for  *•  nu'ritorions  services 
during  tlie  Rehellion,''  and  was  conmiissioned 
lieutenant-colonel  of  infantry  in  li*f(>(). 

Groveton,  Battlk  or.  After  the  battle  at 
Cedar  Mountain  (whitdi  se<').  Pope  took  ])osi- 
tion  with  his  army  along  the.  line  of  the  Rapid 
Anna,  where  ho  was  reinforced  by  troops  from 
Nt)rtli  Carolina,  under  Burnside  and  Stevens. 
The  Confederates  now  concentrate<l  their  fon;es 
for  a  dash  on  Washington  in  heavy  cohunns. 
Halleek,  perc-eiving  possible  danger  to  the  eapi- 
tal,  issnt'd  a  positive  order  to  Me(.'lellan  (Aug. 
:J,  \f*i\2)  for  the  immediate  transfer  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  from  the  Janu's  Kiver  to  tlui  vi- 
cinity of  Washington.  The  (romniandf  r  of  that 
anuy  instructed  Ilalleck  that  the  ''  true  defence 


<»f  Washington''  was  '*on  the  banks  of  flie 
James.''  The  onler  was  at  once  rei)eate<l,  bnt 
it  was  twenty  days  aft«r  it  was  first  giTen  be- 
fore the  transfer  was  accomplished.  Meanwhile, 
General  Lee  having  massed  a  heavy  force  on 
Pope's  front,  the  latter  had  retired  behind  the 
forks  of  the  Rappahannock.  Lee  pushed  for- 
ward to  that  river  with  heavy  columns,  and  on 
the  20th  and21st  of  August  astivere  aitilleryduel 
was  fought  above  Fredericksburg,  for  seven  or 
eight  miles  along  that  stream.  Finding  they 
ctmld  not  force  a  passage  of  the  river,  the  Con- 
federates took  a  circuitous  routo  towanis  the 
mountains  to  Hank  the  Nationals,  when  Pope 
nnide  movements  to  thwart  them.  But  danger 
to  the  ca]»ital  increastMl  everj'  hour.  TnM)|i« 
were  coming  with  tardy  pace  from  the  Peuiu- 
sula,  and  on  the  25th,  when  those  of  Franklin, 
Heintzelman,  and  Porter  had  arrived,  Pojie's 
army,  somewhat  scattered,  numbei-ed  about  six- 
ty thousand  men.  Jackson  crosst^l  tlie  Kappft- 
hannock,  nuirched  swiftly  over  Bull's  Kun  M«iuo- 
tain,  through  Thoroughfare  Gap,  to  Gainesville 
(Aug.  26),  where  he  was  joined  by  Stuart,  with 
two  cavalry  brigades.  At  twilight  Stuart  was  at 
Biistow  Stati<ui,in  Pope's  rear,  and  between  the 
latter  and  W^i.shington.  He  and  Banks  had  no 
sus]>icion  of  this  movement.  Jacksiui  knew  the 
perils  of  his  position,  and  the  necessity  for  quick 
action.  He  sent  Stuart  forwanl  to  Manassas 
Junction  before  daylight  (Aug.  27),  to  break  up 
Pope's  conmiunicatiiuis  with  the  capital.  The 
alarm  instantly  spread  among  the  Nationals. 
Jackson,  with  his  whole  force,  piTSsed  to  the 
Juncticni,  and  Pope  attempted  to  captni^e  him 
before  he  should  form  a  junction  with  Long- 
street,  at  the  head  of  Lee's  c(dnmn,  then  ap- 
jjroaehing.  Poj)e  ord«'red  McDowell,  >Aith  Sigel 
and  the  troops  of  Keynohls,  to  hasten  to  Gaines- 
ville to  intereejit  Longstreet.  Heno  was  ordered 
to  move  on  a  ditferent  road,  and  sup])ort  McDow- 
(dl,  while  Vo\)v  nu»ved  along  the  railway  towanis 
Manassas  Junction  with  Hookers  division.  He 
directed  General  INuter  to  renniin  at  Wanenton 
Station  until  Banks  should  airive  there  to  hold 
it,  and  then  hasten  to  GainesviHe.  McDowell 
reached  Gainesville  without  interrn]>tion  ;  hut, 
near  Bristow  Station,  Hooker  enconnteied  Gen- 
eral Ewell,and  in  the  struggle  that  ensued  each 
lost  about  three  hundred  men.  The  latter  hast- 
o.uv.d  towards  Manas.sas,  hut  Hooker's  ammuni- 
tion failing,  he  was  unable  to  pursue.  Poi* 
now  ordered  a  rapid  movement  u]»on  the  Con- 
federates at  the  Junction,  while  General  Kearney 
was  <lireeted  to  nnike  his  way  to  Bristow  Sta- 
tion, where  Jackson  might  nniss  his  tnM>ps  and 
attempt  to  turn  the  National  right.  This  move- 
ment was  made  early  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  28, 
1^02.  Porter  was  onlered  to  move  towards  Bris- 
tow Station  at  one  o'clock,  but  <lid  not  march  be- 
fore daylight,  at  which  time  Jackson  had  taken 
another  <lirection.  He  destroyed  an  ininieuAe 
amount  of  captured  stores,  and  hastened  to  join 
Longstreet,  then  approaching  through  Thor- 
oughfare (iap.  Some  of  Pope's  tnxtps  faileil  to 
execute  orders.  The  latter  arrived  at  the  Junc- 
t  ion  just  after  Jackson  had  left,  and  pushed  nil 
of  his  available  forces  u^kiu  Centrovillo  iu  pur> 
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suit.  Kearney  drew  Jack8on*8  rear-guard  ont 
of  Centreville  lat«  in  the  afternoon  (Ang.  28), 
and  tlie  forces  of  the  Confetlcrat^s  "were  turned 
towards  Tborongbfare  Gap,  from  wliich  was 
coming  tlieir  help.  Towards  evening  the  troops 
under  Ewell  and  Taliaferro  encamped  near  tlie 
hat  tie-ground  of  Bull's  Run  nearly  a  year  before. 
King's  division  of  McDo well's  corps  was  in  close 
pursuit,  and  when  they  had  rfaehed  a  point  de- 
sired hy  the  watching  Confederates,  the  latter 
fell  fiercely  upon  them.  A  sanguinary'  battle 
ensued.  The  brunt  of  it  wjis  borne  hy  Gib- 
Ikmik's  brigade,  supported  by  that  of  General 
Doubleday.  The  struggle  continued  until  dark. 
The  los»<»s  wei-e  heavy,  and  in  that  battle  Gen- 
eral Ewell  lost  a  leg.  Pojk?,  at  Centreville,  now 
attempted  to  crush  Jackson  before  Longstreet 
could  join  him.  McDowell  and  King  were  di- 
rected to  maintain  their  position,  while  Kear- 
ney should  follow  Jackson  closely  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  (Aug.  29),  and  Torter  (whom  he 
believed  to  be  at  the  Junction)  to  move  upon 
Centreville  at  dawn.  liefore  these  movements 
could  be  executed,  Longstreet  and  Jackson  had 
fonned  a  partial  junction.  Near  the  entrance 
to  Thoroughfare  Gap,  through  which  Longstreet 
had  marchedf  there  was  a  sharp  engagement, 
which  euded  at  twilight.  Longstreet  was  held 
in  check  for  a  while  by  Rioketts's  diviHion  and 
the  cavalry  of  Buford  and  Bayard,  which  ha<l 
fought  the  battle.  Early  the  next  morning  (Aug. 
29)  Rickett*  fled  to  Gainesville,  closely  ])ursned. 
Pope's  army  was  now  scatterc<l  and  somewhat 
confused.  Lee's  whole  army,  now  combined, 
pi*esstMl  forward.  l*opo  ordeieil  Sigel,  support- 
ed by  Reynolds,  to  advance  from  Groveton  and 
attack  Jackson  on  wooded  heights  near.  He  or- 
dered Heintzelman,  with  the  divisions  of  Hook- 
er and  Kearney,  towards  Gainesville,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Reno,  while  Porter,  with  his  own  corps 
and  King's  division,  was  to  move  up<m  the  road 
t-o  Gainesville  from  Manassas  for  the  turning  of 
Jackson's  Hank  on  the  WaiTenton  pike,  and  to 
fall  heavily  on  his  rear.  lA^e  was  then  ai)proach- 
ing  along  tlnit  pike,  and  .Jackson  determined  to 
hold  his  advantageous  position,  at  all  hazards, 
until  the  main  army  should  arrive.  At  live 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  Sigel,  with  the  divisions 
of  Schurz,  Schenck,  and  Milroy,  advanced  to  at.- 
tack  Jackstm.  A  battle  began  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  continued  with  great  fury  until  ten,  Sigel 
constantly  advancing,  while  it  was  evident  that 
Jackson  had  been  reinforced.  It  was  so.  Long- 
street,  with  the  vanguard  of  Lee's  whole  army, 
which  had  been  streaming  through  Thoroughfare 
Gap  all  the  morning  unopposed,  lia<l  now  reach- 
ed the  field  of  action.  Sigel  maintained  his 
ground  until  noon,  when  Kearney's  division  ar- 
rived, and  took  position  on  Sigel's  right.  Rey- 
nolds and  Reno  also  came  up,  followed  soon  af- 
terwards by  Hooker.  Then  the  Nationals  out- 
numbered the  Confederates,  and  for  some  hours 
the  battle  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  series  of  skir- 
mishes. Pope  ordered  Porter  into  action,  and 
other  troops  were  directed  to  su))port  him  ;  but 
Port«r,  as  he  alleged,  did  not  receive  the  order 
until  dusk,  and  the  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  upon 
bis  intended  supports.     It  was  desperately  and 


gallantly  fought  on  both  sides.  Jackson  was 
hourly  reinforced  by  fresh  divisions  of  Lee's 
army.  Soon  after  dark  this  sharp  and  impor- 
tant battle  at  Groveton  eniled.  without  victory 
on  either  side,  and  each  having  lost  about  seven 
thousand  men.  Pop«^'s  entire  anuy  (excei»ting 
Banks's  force  at  Bristow  Station)  and  a  part  of 
McClellan's  was  in  this  action.  Poi>e's  eilective 
meu  had  been  reduced  in  numl>ers  by  various 
causes,  and  it  was  estimat'Cd  that  his  army  fit 
for  service  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand  meu 
on  the  evening  of  the  battle  at  Groveton. 

CKiadalupe  Hidalgo,  Treaty  of.  At  Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo,  a  city  of  Mexico,  a  treaty  of 
peace,  friendship,  limits,  and  settlements  was 
concluded  Feb.  2,  1848,  between  Nicholas  P. 
Trist  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  Don 
LuisGonzaga  Cuevas,  Don  Bernardo  Couto,  and 
Don  Miguel  Atristain  on  the  part  of  Mexico.  It 
provided  for  a  convention  for  the  provisional 
suspension  of  hostilities;  for  the  cessation  of 
the  blockade  of  Mexican  p<n'ts;  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  Mexican  capital  by  the  United  States 
troops  within  a  month  after  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  and  the  evacuation  of  Mexican  ter- 
ritory within  three  months  after  such  evacua- 
tion ;  for  the  restoration  of  prisoners  of  war ;  for 
a  commission  to  survey  and  define  the  bounda- 
rj^ines  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico; 
for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  California 
and  the  Colorado  and  Green  rivers  for  United 
States  vessels;  freedom  of  Mexicans  in  any  ter- 
ritory acquired  by  the  United  States;  Indian 
incursions;  payment  of  money  to  Mexico  for 
territory  conquered  and  held,  and  of  debts  due 
citizens  of  the  United  States  by  Mexico;  regula- 
tion of  international  connnerce,  and  other  miuor 
regulations  about  property,  etc.  Both  govern- 
ments ratified  the  treaty.  (See  MexicOj  War  with,) 

Guatixnoziu  (Quauhtemotzin),  the  last  king 
of  Mexico,  was  a  native  of  that  province,  and 
nephew  of  Montezuma.  On  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  in  1520,  he  was  raised  to  the 
throne,  and  vigorously  defended  his  capital 
against  the  Spaniards.  In  attempting  to  (es- 
cape he  was  nuide  prisoner.  He  was  inhumanly 
tortured  by  being  stretched  upon  burning  coals 
by  Cortez,  in  order  to  extort  from  him  a  revela- 
tion of  more  treasure  than  was  found  in  the 
vanquished  city.  Ho  was  removed  from  the 
coals  to  prison,  and,  afterwards  suspected  of 
complicity  in  an  insurrection,  he  was  hanged  by 
the  Spaniards  without  trial. 

Guerilla  Warfare  in  MiBSOiiri  and  Arkan- 
sas (1H02).  In  the  summer  of  1862  these  two 
states  were  overrun  by  bands  of  "guerilhis,"  or 
independent  bauds  c»f  armed  men  carrying  on 
irregular  warfare.  In  June,  1862,  Missouri  was 
erected  into  a  sejiarato  military  district,  with 
General  J.  M.  Schofield  at  its  head.  When  Cur- 
tis withdrew  to  the  Mississip))i  an<l  left  the 
guerillas  of  Arkansas  at  liberty  to  roam  about 
as  they  i)lea8ed,  he  found  it  ditlicult  to  counter- 
act their  influence  on  the  Secessionists  of  Mis- 
scMiri.  Price  recruited  guerillc-i  hands  for  active 
I  service,  and  these,  becoming  numerous  in  niid- 
.  summer,  were  preparing  to  seize  important  posts 
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ill  Missouri.  To  meet  this  i>eril  he  was  Author- 
ized to  or«(iinize  all  the  uiilitia  of  the  state,  and 
he  soou  had  50,000  enrolled,  aud  20,000  of  them 
really  for  service.  His  entire  force  was  now 
scattered  over  Missouri  in  six  divisioiiH,  and  for 
two  months  a  desi)erate  aud  sanguinary  gueril- 
la warfare  was  carried  on  in  the  bosom  of  that 
commonwealth,  the  chief  theatre  being  north 
of  the  Missouri  River.  At  Kirksville,  in  Adair 
County,  there  was  a  desj^erate  light  (Aug.  6, 
1H62),  in  which  the  Confederates  were  defeated, 
with  a  loss  of  180  killed  and  500  wounded.  Soon 
after  that  the  guerilla  bands  were  mostly  bixikeu 
up.  Fn>ni  April  until  September  there  were  in 
Missouri  about  one  hundred  Hkirniishes.  The 
guerillas  of  Arkansas  attempted,  late  in  the 
summer,  to  aid  those  of  Missouri.  Nearly  800 
of  these  attacked  and  captured  Independence, 
with  3G2  Mi.ssonri  cavalry;  and  at  about  the 
sauie  time  some  1500  Arkansas  guerillas  invad- 
ed wmlh western  Missouri.  They  joined  other 
guerilla  bands,  and  made  southwestern  Missouri 
a  battle-field.  These  roving  bands  were  s<m>u 
driven  out  of  Missouri,  and  formed  the  nucleus 
of  an  army  40,IKX)  strong,  which  was  gathered 
in  Arkansas  under  General  T.  C.  Hindman,  for- 
merly a  member  of  Congress. 

Guerilla  Warfare  in  Misaouii  and  Arkan- 
sas (18C;i).  The  Confe<lerates  occupied  all  Tex- 
ju)  iu  ItiChi,  and  carried  on  a  sort  of  guerilla  war- 
fare in  Arkansas  aud  Missouri.  Iu  the  earlier 
months  Marmaduke  was  very  active.  Early  in 
January,  with  about  4000  men,  he  burst  sud- 
denly out  of  northern  Arkansas  and  fell  upon 
Springfield,  iu  Missouri,  but  was  repulsed,  with 
a  loss  of  200  men.  After  some  other  revei"ses, 
he  fell  back ;  and  at  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of 
Arkansas,  he  planned  a  formidable  raid  into  Mis- 
souri, cbiclly  for  S4»izing  National  stores  at  Cape 
(iirurdeau,  on  the  MissLssippi.  lit;  invaded  the 
state  with  8000  men,  and  was  met  near  the  cupe 
(April  20)  by  General  McX«*ill,  who,  after  a  sharp 
engagement,  <lrove  the  invader  out  of  Missouri. 
Other  bands  of  guerillas,  nn<lcr  various  leaders, 
roamed  over  western  Arkansas,  and  at  one  time, 
in  May,  seriously  nn^na<'e(l  Fort  Hlnnt,  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  These  were  JJOOO  Confederates 
under  Colon<'l  Cotfey.  There  was  a  sharp  en- 
gagement at  Honey  Springs,  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory (.Tnly  17),  between  Nationals  under  (General 
Blunt  ami  Confederates  led  by  General  Cooper, 
in  whi(rh  the  latter  were  defeated,  with  a  loss 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  of  027.  The 
Nationals  lost  77  ukmi.  A  guerilla  band,  led  by 
a  white  savage  named  Quant rt>ll,  f(;ll  upon  the 
<lefiMieeless  town  of  Lawrence,  in  Kansas,  on 
Aug.  1^{,  and  murdered  140  of  the  inhabitants. 
They  also  laid  Ij^S  buihlings  in  ashes.  Near  Bax- 
ter's Springs,  on  the  Cherokee  Ueservat ion,  while 
(jeneral  Blunt  was  on  his  wav  from  Kansas  to 
Fort  Smith,  with  an  escort  of  100  cavalry,  he 
was  attacked  and  bis  escort  scattered  by  (iOO 
guerillas  led  by  Quantrell,  who  plundered  and 
burned  the  trains  of  the  Nationals.  Blunt's 
fmres  were  nearly  all  killed  (»r  disabled  iu  the 
contlict ;  his  wounded  were  murdered.  Blunt 
and  <mly  a  dozen  followers  escaped  to  Fort 
ir.    At  the  clotso  of  Sex^tember  a  Coufcder- 
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ato  force,  about  2500  strong,  led  by  Colonel  Shel- 
by, made  a  raid  through  western  Miasoori  iu 
search  of  supplies.  They  penetrated  to  Boone- 
ville  (Oct.  1),  ou  the  Misscmri  River,  wheu  they 
were  driven  back  and  out  of  the  state  by  Gen- 
erals Brown  and  McNeill. 

Guess,  George  (Sequoyah),  a  half-breed 
Cherokee  Indian  who  iiivente<l  a  syllabic  al- 
phabet of  his  native  language,  of  eighty -five 
chai-acters.  He  was  bom  about  1770;  died  at 
San  Fernando,  northern  Mexico,  in  August,  1(:<43. 
He  had  a  small  farm  in  the  Chen)ki«  country, 
was  an  ingenious  silversmith,  and  in  1S2S  esiali- 
lished  a  newspaper,  called  the  Cherokee  Phctnix. 
Guess  accompanied  his  nation  in  their  exodus 
to  a  land  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

Gkiilfbrd,  Battle  of.  Resting  his  troops  s 
while  in  Virginia,  after  his  race  with  Coniwal- 
lis,  Greene  recrosseil  the  Dan  into  North  Caro- 
lina; aud  as  he  moved  cautiously  forwanl  to 
foil  the  eftbrts  of  Comwallis  to  embody  the  To- 
ries of  that  state,  he  found  himself  (March  1, 
17til)  at  the  head  of  about  5000  troo]»8  in  good 
spirit."*.  Feeling  strong  enough  to  co]>e  with 
Cornwall  is,  he  sought  an  engagement  with  him; 
and  on  the  15th  they  met  near  Guilford  Court- 
house, where  they  fiercely  contended  for  the 
in.istery.  The  battle-field  was  about  five  miles 
from  the  (present)  village  of  Greensborough,  in 
Guilford  C<mnty,  N.  C.  Greene  had  eueanipe<l 
within  eight  miles  of  the  earl,  on  the  evening 
of  the  14th,  and  <m  the  morning  of  the  15th  he 
moved  against  his  enemy.  The  latter  was  pre- 
pared to  n'ceive  him.  Greene  had  disposed  his 
army  iu  three  positions — the  first  at  the  e<lge 
of  wooils  on  a  great  hill ;  the  second  in  the  for- 
est, three  hundred  yards  in  the  rear;  and  the 
third  a  little  more  than  one  fourth  of  a  mile  iu 
the  rear  of  the  second.  The  first  line  was  coiii- 
]>osed  of  North  Carolina  militia,  mostly  raw  re- 
cruitvS,  nearly  1100  in  number,  commaiHlcd  by 
Generals  Butler  and  Eaton.  These  had  two 
cannons,  with  Washington's  cavalry  on  the 
right  wing,  and  Lee's  legion,  with  Campbeirs 
militia,  on  the  left  wing.  The  whole  were  com- 
manded by  (jreeiie  in  i>er8ou.  The  British  a|>- 
peared  iu  the  front  of  the  Americans  at  a  little 
past  noon  in  full  force,  the  right  commanded  by 
General  Leslie,  an<l  the  left  by  Colonel  Webster. 
Under  cover  of  a  seveix;  cannonade  the  British 
advanced,  delivering  a  volley  of  musketry  as 
they  a|>proached,  and  then,  with  a  shout,  ruslK'tl 
forward  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  Anicrieau 
militia  fied  after  the  firat  firing  of  one  or  two 
volleys,  when  the  victors  presm^d  on  and  attack- 
ed the  second  line,  composed  of  Virginia  uiilitia 
under  (veiierals  Stevens  and  Lawsim.  After  a 
stout  resistance  they,  too,  fell  back  ui>on  the 
third  line.  Up  to  this  time  the  battle  had  been 
carried  on,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  by  their 
right,  under  l^slie.  Now  Welwt«r,  with  the 
left,  pressed  forwaixl  with  the  right  divisitm  iu 
the  face  of  a  terrible  storm  of  gra|>e-Rhot  aud 
musketry.  Nearly  the  whtde  of  the  two  armies 
wtM-e  now  in  coufiict.  The  battle  lastetl  almost 
two  hours,  when  Greene,  ignorant  of  the  h«>avy 
losses  sustained  by  the  British,  orderc<l  a  K- 
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fTCkt,  leaving  hie  cauuons  beliiod  ami  Coruival- 
lia  n)a«ter  of  the  ttuld.  It  was  one  of  tbo  moat 
aaugaiuary  battlos  of  the  war.  Tbu  Aiuericaim 
lost  ahout  400  killed  and  irouoded,  beiiiileB  lOUO 
who  deserled  to  their  huu«H.  The  British  lusa 
Iras  about  600.  Amoii^  the  fatally  woniidtMl 
was  Colonel  Webster.  That  buttle  ended  Brit- 
ish doininntion  in  North  Carolinik  The  army 
of  Corn  wall  in  was  too  much  shattered  for  him 
lo  maintniu  tho  oilvuutage  be  had  guine^l.  Af- 
ter issuitiR  a  proclamaticiu  bua«Uiig  of  his  vic- 
tory, calling  upon  the  Tories  to  rally  to  bis 
■tAQdard,  and  offering  pardon  to  the  "rebels" 
who  Hhould  submit,  he  moved  with  his  whole 
amiy  towards  Wilniingtuti,  near  the  ueaboard. 
The  news  of  the  battle  produced  a  profound 
senRatioii  in  England.  "  Another  such  victory," 
said  C.  J.  Fox,  in  tlie  House  of  Commous,  "  will 
niiu  the  British  army  ;"  and  he  moved  (June  I'i, 
17m)  to  recommend  the  niiuisters  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  the  Americans  at  once.  William 
Pitt  (son  of  the  great  Chatham)  spnke  of  tbo 
war  against  the  Ameririiiia  with  great  severity. 
Oonboat  Fleet  When  the  Confederate  lino 
across  Kentucky  had  been  broken  (see  Hititarf 
Bpentt  i»  Kenlacki/),  the  national  goreniinent 
determined  to  concentrate  the  forces  of  Holleck 
and  Bnell  for  a  great  forward  movement  to 
push  theCunrederntcs  towards  tbeOulf  of  Mex- 
ico, according  to  Fremont's  |ilan  (which  see). 
Twelve  gunboats — some  of  them  iron-plated — 
had  been  constructed  at  St.  Louis  and  Cairo, 
ftnd  at  tlie  close  of  January,  1861,  tbeee  wei-o 
wmed  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  heavy 
guns  and  some  light  artillery,  and  wore  placed 
nnder  the  command  of  Flag-offloer  A.  H.  Foote, 
of  the  United  States  Navy.' 
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er.  Porter  prepared,  at  the  same  time,  to  run 
by  the  batteries  at  Vicksbnrg  with  all  his  gnii- 
hoat  and  mortar  fleet,  with  transports  and 
barges.  The  object  was  to  cover  and  assist 
Grant's  movement  below.  The  armored  ves- 
sels were  ladou  with  supplies;  so, also,  were  the 
transports.  It  was  arranged  for  the  gunboats 
to  go  down  in  single  file,  a  few  hnndreil  yaiils 
apart,  attack  the  batteries  as  they  paused,  and 
allow  the  transporte  to  pass  under  cover  of  the 
smuke.  This  was  done  on  the  evening  of  April 
16.  These  vessels  were  terribly  pounded  by  the 
butteries  on  the  heights,  but  returned  the  fire 
with  spirit.  One  of  the  vessels  was  set  on  fire, 
which  bnnied  to  the  water's  etige  and  sank. 
Tbe  gantlet  was  successfully  run,  and  only  one 
man  lust  his  life  in  the  operation.  Grant  im- 
mediately ordered  six  more  transports  to  do 
likewise,  and  it  was  done. 

Gunboat*.  By  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
April  21,  le06,  provision  was  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  Jifty  guuljoats.  President  Jeffer- 
son hail  imbibed  very  strong  prejndice  in  favor 
of  such  vessels.  A  flotilla  of  them,  obtained 
from  NapU-B,  bad  been  used  effectivrly  in  the 
war  with  Tripoli  in  1H04;  and  they  were  favor- 
ites in  the  service,  because  they  afforded  com- 
mands fur  enterprising  yonlig  oflicerB.  A  few 
had  been  built  in  the  United  States  in  ISOS, 
their  chief  con  t  cm  plated  use  being  the  defence 
and  protection  of  harlrars  and  rivers.  Then 
was  inuugnrati'd  the  "gnnbimt  policy"  of  tbe 
government,  so  nuicb  disciissed  for  three  or  four 
years  afterwards.  Towords  the  close  of  the 
year  (1«06)  the  President  announced  that  tbe 
fltty  gunboalJt  were  bo  far  advanced  that  they 
might  be  put  into  commission   the  following 


Ounboat  Tiaat  Rimnlng  the  Gantlet  at  I  year.  In  Deeember,  1807,  the  President  wns 
TlokabnTg.  Grant  withilrew  his  forces  from  authorized  to  procure  one  hundred  an<l  eij-hty- 
the  hayniiB  above  Vickshurg  (see  BayaH*  in  (*e  eight  additional  gunboats,  by  pnrehase  or  con- 
Toioo  Aim),  and  sent  them  down  the  west 'slmction.  making  in  all  two  hundred  and  tlfty- 
ilde  of  the  Mississipjii.  to  cross  and  gain  the  !  seven.  These  gunboats  were  variously  rigged, 
nar  of  Tlckshurg,  on  the  line  of  the  Black  Biv- 1  as  seen  in  the  engraving.     Some  carried  a  sin- 
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gle  BWivel  amiilHliiii,  uikI  ntlicnt  imo  iu  Ihii  ]  whs  of  aiiutiipr  forni.  It  wiin  tiru  bnatu  covprrd 
bow,  nn<l  iM>nietiiiii;ii  uiin  in  tti«  sluru.  JrlTer-  b,v  iini:  cuiiinioii  dcirk,  nii<l  all  licavily  ariuiiml. 
Hou,  nhu  hail  iirj^U  Ibn  cunslriiutiuii  of  tliiiw  I  Qnnpcnrdar,  Capi'ITiik  op  (,1775).  Simlb  Var- 
littli>  vcBHuls-nf-wiir,  u)i|iriirH  tu  liuvf  i^uiiculVKd ',  iiliiin  luiule  vigoiviiH  pri-itanitiuiin  for  war  in 
tliD  idutt  tlint  Hiii-li  u  IIdIUIu  obiiiilil  iiivrcly  Iw  :  ITT.'i,  but  funiiil  lii-nwlf  {;rrutl.v  laikiiig  in  the 


ki'pt  in  rf!!llliln;^^!'.prfl|H•^ly  ilistrllmltil  nloiiR  tlio  '  qiinntity  of  jpinpowdor  neetluil.  Tbe  Coiuicil 
I'liit^t.  Illl^  iKit  ]ii'tii:il]y  iiiuniKil  until  in'rriisity  i  i>f  Snfi-ty  oiilered  a  faHt-Hniliiif;  Hlii]>.  iiiidiT  Ci]i- 

k1 Ill  cull  fur  liji'ir  1)i-iii<;  piil  into  uoniiiii^iuii.  I  liiiii  Lniiifuvi-r,  to  caiitiiii-  ||Ciiii)H<wdtT  hikI  mil- 

h'or  lliiM  iim]MiHilioii  lii^  was  ridii;iili'il  not  oiiiy  !  iliiry  Htoii'H  in  tlie  iKiuiiiI  of  New  Viin  iiU'liif. 
liy  iinviil  »ni<'(Ti,Uiit  uiiioiiK>li>!  |>coiil<;  at  1art;i;,  Jimt  ns  In:  was  ulioiit  to  Hni!,  Willi  twvlvi-  vul- 
;iiid  be  wiM  di' II  lilt  Ill-Ill  l>y  tln>  i>)i|ii>- 

tiltioii  nit  "u  dru in);  tiliiliwiiilu'i'," 

iiikI  tbi>  wtiolu  ):iiiibout  nystRni  iir 
■■  wiiHlvfiil  iiulwullily  i-nlli-d  liy  tliu 
iiiiTiiK  <>f  i-iitiiomy."  ijnlto  dill'Kn-nt 
wen.'  tliv  giiiiltoiit!!  lliiil  pi-rr<>ri]ii;d 
lliiwt  ulllpii^lit  HcrviiiH  on  tin-  WcxI'Tn 
t  diirint!  onr   liil^-  I'lvil  War. 
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IiiinoiiTH.     Tlii»  [xind.^r  wub  <if  e»-ut  wrviic  to 

>fliiH<rty  ill  Ami'iii^a. 
Ounpowder  Plot  in  IHil.  In  .Inni-.  1-^tl.  a 
I'lHwilion  waa  inailo  lo  I,.  Pi-pi-  Walk.i.  lla- 
Lnfiili-rati-  Sii-n-liiry  of  War.  to  l.)<.»  n|>  il.i- 
llional  ('a]>itol  Hoini'  linn!  Imlwn-n  tin-  4lli  and 
li  i>f  July.  leq-.I,  lit  wlilt'b  tiini-  llnlv  would  W 
if  CoiiKti-fw,  und  ilK  linll",  ioli- 
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ntcR  that  directione  wore  given  for  a  coufrr- 
I'lice  between  tbia  modern  Guy  Fawkes  and 
Jiidah  P.  Benjamin,  tbe  Coufederato  Attorney- 
l^neral.  The  wuuld-be  destmyer  of  a  iiiulti- 
tilde  of  innocent  men,  women,  and  thildreu  de- 
manded a  lar^^e  sum  of  money  for  liis  iiro[)OBe(l 
exploit.  What  arran flymen ta  were  mode  witii 
him  C  if  aiij )  have  not  Ij^-eti  revealed.  Tlie 
plot  was  not  nudertaken.  The  strength  of  the 
iiHlioiial  government  at  Wnahiiigtou  wHin  be- 
came too  mauifeBt  to  make  such  au  nudertak- 

Gwlonstt,  BurroM,  a  signpr  of  the  llecla- 
ralioti  of  Independence,  wnB  liom  in  England 
alHiiit  1732;  died  in  Georgia,  May  27, 1777.     He 


3  "HAIL,  COLUMBIA" 

was  a  merchant  at  Bristol,  England,  and  eml- 
grate<l  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1770.  He  settled 
on  St.  Catharine's  Island,  oft'  tlie  coast  of  Geor- 
gia, in  177^.  CaiiticiiiB  and  doubtful,  he  took  uo 
part  in  political  affairs  until  aflor  the  war  for 
iudei>eiideuoe  was  begun,  when  be  became  ac- 
tive in  tlie  patriot  cause.  He  was  chosen  a  rep- 
resentative in  ContnwKS  in  1776,  where  he  voted 
for  and  signeii  the  Declaration  of  Iude)ienilence. 
Ill  1777  be  was  President  of  I  he  Provincial  Coun- 
cil of  Georgia,  and  by  hostility  to  General  Mcin- 
tosh excited  the  resoutment  of  tlie  latter,  who 
challenged  Gwinnett  to  light  a  duel.  He  ac- 
cepted the  cbnllenge,  and  uu  May  15,  1776,  was 
mortally  wounded. 
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icle  1.,  of  the  National  Coustitntion 
says:  "The  suspeusioD  of  the  privilege  of  the 
Writ  of  Habeas  Coi-piis  shull  not  be  suspended 
iiuless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  iuvasioD, 
the  public  safety  may  require  it." 

Haberaliaai,  Josf.I'H,  was  horn  at  SaraDnnli, 
Ga.,  July  am,  1751;  died  there,  Nov.  17,  1815. 
His  falher,  J^anies,  who  was  horn  in  England  in 
1712,  and  died  nt  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  1775, 
accompapied  Wliiteddd  to  Georgia  in  173d,  and 


was  secretary  of  the  province  in  175>1;  president 
of  the  Council,  niid  acting-governor  in  1769-78. 
Joseph  was  a  nietnlrer  of  tlio  fliist  patriotic  coiii- 
miltee  iu  Geoi^ia  in  1774,  and  ever  nfterwnrils 
took  on  active  part  in  the  defence  of  the  liber- 
lies  of  his  country.  Ilu  helped  to  seize  giin- 
jtonder  in  the  arsenal  in  1775,  and  was  a  mem' 
lier  of  the  Council  of  Safety.  He  was  one  of 
n  company  who  captnred  a  government  ship 
(July,  1775),  with  mnnitions  of  war,  inclnding 
lifteen  tlionsand  pounds  of  gnnpowiler.  He  led 
Mime  volunteers  who  made  llie  royal  governor, 
Wright,  a  prisoner  (Jan.  Id,  1776),  and  ci>nllned 
him  to  his  house  nnder  »  gnanl.  When  8avan- 
uab  was  taken  by  the  British,  early  iu  1778,  he 


took  his  family  to  Virginia ;  but  in  the  siege  of 
Savannah  (17T9)  by  Liucotu  and  D'Estaing,  be 
held  the  office  of  colonel,  which  be  retained  till 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  appointed  Post- 
master-general in  1795,  and  resigned  in  1801. 

Hadley,  Attack  of  Isdians  upon.  At  Had- 
ley,  on  the  Coniiecticnt  Kiver,  tbe  Indinus,  in 
llie  al)SCiico  of  the  little  garrison,  attempted  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property,  Sept.  1,  1675, 
The  inhabitants  were  in  tbe  meetiiig-tioiise,  it 
being  fant-<lay.  Tiie  meu  seized  ttieir  amis  t« 
defend  theuiselves,  their  wives,  and  tiieir  littla 
ones  from  the  merciless  Imrharians.  Just  as  tha 
savages  seemed  about  to  strike  a  destructive 
blow,  and  the  men,  nnskilled  iu  military  aOiiirs, 
felt  themselves  almost  powerless,  a  man  wilh  a 
hnig,  Howing  white  heard  and  military  air  sud- 
denly api>eared,  drew  his  sword,  and,  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  armed  men,  filled  them 
with  connige  and  led  them  to  victory.  The  bar- 
barians fell  hack  and  tied,  when  the  mysterions 
leailer  as  suddenly  disapiieared,  none  knowing 
whence  he  canie  or  whither  be  wont.  It  was 
Colonel  Gotfe,  tbe  "  regiciile,"  who  was  then  con- 
cealed in  the  house  of  Mr.  Bussell,  at  Hadley. 
(See  UofT^,  nUliam.) 

"Hall,  Columbia!"  a  stirring,  patriotic  song, 
was  written  in  the  spring  of  17!^,  when  war  with 
France  8eeme<l  inevitable.  Mr,  V"\,  a  yoniig 
singer  and  actor  in  the  Philadelphia  Theatre,  was 
to  have  a  benetit.  There  was  bo  little  novelty  in 
Ibe  play-house  that  heanticijmted  u  failure.  On 
the  morning  before  the  ap|H>iiitcd  ilay  be  called 
upon  Joseph  Hoiikinson,  a  lawyer  and  ninii  of 
letters,  who  indulged  iu  writing  verses,  and  said, 
"Not  a  single  box  has  been  taken,  and  I  fear 
there  will  l>e  a  thin  house.  If  yon  will  write  me 
some  patriotie  verses  to  the  air  of  the  Praidenei 
March  (which  see)  I  feel  sure  of  a  full  house. 
Several  people  alioiit  the  theatre  have  attempt- 
ed it,  but  they  have  come  to  the  eonclnsion  it 
can't  be  done.  I  think  you  may  succeed."  Hop- 
kinson  retired  to  bis  study,  wrote  the  first  verse 
and  chorus,  and  Biibinitted  them  to  Mrs.' Hop- 
kinson,  who  sang  them  with  a  hnr|>sich(inl  ac- 
coiiipanimeiit.  The  tune  and  worils  haniionized. 
Tbe  song  was  soon  finished,  and  tlie  yonng  aetor 
Ived  it  the  same  eveuiug.     Nest  muruiiig 
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the  theatre  placai'ds  contaiued  an  anDounce- 
iiieiit  tliat  Mr.  Fox  would  siiig  a  uew  patriotic 
song.  Tlie  bouse  was  crowded ;  tbe  song  was 
suug,  aud  the  audience  were  wild  with  delight, 
for  it  touched  tbe  public  heart  with  electrical 
effect  at  that  moment.  Eight  times  tbe  singer 
was  called  out  to  repeat  tbe  song.  When  it  was 
sung  tbe  ninth  time  tbe  whole  audience  arose 
and  joined  in  the  chorus.  Ou  the  following 
night  (April  30, 1798)  President  Adams  and  his 
wife,  and  some  of  the  beads  of  departments, 
with  their  families,  were  present,  and  the  singer 
was  calle<l  out  time  after  time.  It  was  repeated 
night  aft«r  night  in  the  theatres  of  Philadelphia 
and  other  ])laces,  and  it  became  tbe  universal 
song  of  tbe  boys  in  the  streets.  On  one  occasion 
a  throng  of  peo])le  gathered  before  the  antlior's 
residence, and  suddenly  tbe  song  Hailf  Columbia! 
from  five  hundred  voices  broke  tbe  stillness  of 
the  night. 

Haines's  Blufif.  At  this  point  on  the  Yazoo 
River  there  were  stirring  military  events  pre- 
paratory to  tbe  siege  of  Vicksburg.  General 
Sherman,  with  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  had  been 
operating  in  the  Yazoo  region,  and  when  Grant 
determined  to  change  bis  base  of  su])plies  to 
Grand  Gulf,  below  Vicksburg,  Sherman  was  or- 
dered to  made  a  feint  against  Haineh^s  Bluff, 
which  tbe  Nationals  had  been  unable  to  pass. 
On  tbe  morning  of  April  29  he  ])roceeded  from 
Milliken's  Bend,  with  Blair's  division,  in  ten 
steamboats,  and  armored  and  other  gunboats, 
and  went  up  the  Yazoo.  On  tbe  morning  of  May 
6  tbe  armored  gunboats  assailed  tbe  fortifica- 
tions at  Haines's  Bluff,  and  in  the  evening 
Blair's  troops  were  landed,  as  if  with  tbe  inten- 
tion of  making  an  attack.  The  bombardment 
was  kept  up  until  dark,  when  the  troops  woie 
quietly  re-embiiiki'd.  The  assault  and  menace 
M'ere  repeate<l  tho  next  day,  when  Sherman  re- 
ceived an  order  from  Grant  to  hasten  with  bis 
troops  down  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  and 
join  him  at  Grand  Gulf.  (See  ISiegc  of  llckuburfj.) 

Hakluyt,  Hiciiaim),  was  born  about  1553; 
died  Oct.  23,  l(>lf).  Kilueated  at  Oxford  Tniver- 
sity,  he  was  engage<l  there  as  a  leetnrer  on  cos- 
mography, and  was  the  first  who  taught  the  use 
of  globes.  In  ISt:*!}  he  published  an  account  of 
voyages  of  discovery  t«»  America;  and  four  years 
afterwards,  while  with  the  English  anibaasador 
at  Paris,  Sir  Edward  Stafford,  probably  as  his 
cha])]ain,  be  ]>uhlished  in  French  a  narrative  of 
the  voyages  of  Laudonniere  and  others;  aud  in 
1587  be  ])ul)lished  them  in  English,  under  the 
titb'  oi  Four  l'of/a(fc«  unto  Florida.  On  his  return 
to  Enghmd  in  L'>'9,  Hakluyt  was  appointed  by 
KahM(;h  one  of  the  company  of  adventnrei*s  for 
C(»hmizing  Virginia.  His  greatest  work — The 
Principal  Xari(iationHf  Voyaiji'H^  Trafflvks^  and  J)i«- 
ctyrtn'it'n  of  the  Fnijlinh  Xation,  made  bif  Sea  or  over 
Land,  to  the  mont  remote  and  farthest  dintant  Quar- 
tern of  the  Farfh,  at  any  Time  within  the  CompaHH 
of  thene  Fifteen  Hundred  Years  —  was  ]>ubli8hed 
the  same  year.  It  contains  many  curious  doeu- 
nientSy  anil  is  illustrated  by  ma])H.  Anthony  k 
WiMul,  writing  late  in  tbe  seventeenth  century, 
refurriug  to  this  great  work,  spoke  of  it  as  an 


*^  honor  to  the  realm  of  England,  becaaae  pot* 
sessing  many  ports  aud  islands  in  America  that 
are  bare  and  barren,  and  only  bear  a  name  for 
tbe  present,  but  may  prove  rich  places  in  fntnn* 
time."  Now  nearly  sixty  million  people  are  ou 
the  continent  of  North  America.  Hakluyt  was 
appointed  prebendary  of  Westminster  in  1605, 
having  been  previously  prebendary  of  Bristol. 
Afterwards  he  was  rector  of  Wethenngset,  Suf- 
folk, and  at  his  death  was  buried  in  Weatmiu- 
ster  Abbey.  Henry  Hudson,  who  disco vereil 
Spitzbergen  in  1(508,  gave  the  name  of  HakluytV 
Head  to  a  point  on  that  island ;  and  Bylot  gave 
his  name  to  an  island  in  Baffin's  Bay.  A  nociety 
founded  in  1846,  for  tbe  republication  of  early 
voyages  and  travels,  has  taken  his  name. 

Haldimand,  Sir  Frederick,  K.  B.,  was  bom 
at  Neuch&tel,  Switzerland,  in  October,  \Ti6\ 
died  at  Yvenlun,  Switzerland,  June  5, 1791.  He 
left  tbe  Prussian  army,  and  in  1754,  with  hi* 
friend  Henry  Bouquet  (which  see),  entered  tlw 
British  military  service.  He  came  t<i  America 
in  1757,  and  as  lieutenant-colonel  distingnished 
himself  at  Ticonderoga  (1758)  and  Oswego  (1759). 
He  accompanie<l  Amherst  to  Montreal  in  176U. 
In  1767  be  was  employed  in  Florida,  and  becami* 
nnijor- general  in  America  in  1772.  Ketni-uiDg 
to  England  in  1775  to  give  the  ministry'  iufur- 
mation  respecting  the  colonies,  he  was  conimi»- 
sione<l  a  major-general  (Jan.  1, 1776),  and  in  1777 
a  lieutenant-general  and  lieutenant-governor 
of  Quebec,  where  he  succeeded  Carleton  as  gov- 
ernor in  1778.  Ho  ruled  in  an  arbitrary  niauoer 
until  1784,  when  he  returned  to  England. 

Hale,  Natiian,  Death  of,  as  a  Spy.  In 
Kuowiton's  regiment  (see  Harlem  Plainf,  Battle 
on)  was  a  line  young  captain,  Nathan  Hale,  a 
trustc<l  oflieer,  and  chosen  for  the  |>erilous  ser- 
vice of  a  spy.     At  tbe  house  of  Roln^rt  Murray, 

;  on  the  Incleberg  (now  Murray  Hill,  in  tbe  city 
of  New  York),  where  Washington  had  his  head- 
quarters for  a  brief  time  while  retn^ating  tow- 
ards Harlem  Heights,  Hale  received  instruc- 
tions on  duty  from  tbe  commander-in-chief.  He 
entered  tbe  British  camp  on  Long  Island  as  a 
plain  young  farmer,  and  unide  sketches  aud 
notes  unsuspected.  A  Tory  kinsman  knew  aud 
betrayed  him.  Ho  was  taken  to  Howe*s  head- 
fin  art  ers  at  the  Beekman  mansion,  and  confined 
in  the  green -Inmse  all  night.  Ho  frankly  avowed 
his  name,  rank,  and  character  as  a  spy  (whicli 
his  ))apers  revealed),  and,  without  even  the  form 
of  a  trial,  was  ban<U>d  over  to  the  pn>vost-inar- 
shai  (Cunningham)  the  next  morning  (Sept.  22, 
177())  to  be  banged.  That  infamous  otlicer  de- 
nied Hale  the  services  of  a  clergyman  and  tlie 
use  of  a  Bible ;  but  tbe  more  humane  officer  who 
Hnp(>rintended  the  execution  furnished  him  with 
nuiterials  to  write  lett4>rs  to  his  mother,  his  be- 
trotbed,  and  sisters.  These  the  brutal  Cunning- 
ham destroyed  before  the  face  of  his  victim, 
while  tears  and  sobs  marked  the  sympathy  of 
tbe  spectators.  With  unfaltering  voice,  llal«* 
said,  at  t  be  Inst  moment,  *'  I  only  regret  thai  I 
have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country."  Hale 
was   a   native   of  Coventry,  Conn.,  where   be 

i  was  born,  June  6, 1755,  aud  graduate<l  at  Yale 
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Collep^e  in  1773.     He  was  teaching  school  at  Dineteen  of  the  crew  were  pnt  on  the  ice,  bnt 

New  London  when  the  affair  at  Lexington  caused  before  the  rest  of  them  conld  get  ont  the  ves- 

him  to  ent«r  the  army  of  patriots  as  a  captain  sel  broke  loose  and  drifted  away.     Those  on 

in  Knowlton's  regiment.    Jnst  before  the  Anier-  the  ice  drifted  sonthward  for  one  hundred  and 

ican  army  left  New  York,  Hale,  with  an  associ-  ninety-five  days,  floating  helplessly  about  two 

ate,  took,  at  midnight,  a  sloop  laden  with  pro-  thousand  miles.     An  EMquimaux,  the  friend  of 

visions  from  under  the  guns  of  a  frigate. '  Captain  Hall,  kept  the  company  from  starving 

HalifcxL  Thr  Earl  OF  when  onlv  thirtv-two  ^*^  '"*  "^*^^  *"  seal- fishing.     The  party  were 

yearn  o    ^e  (       /*  -  . ,     „       ,    r  m-  *i"™    '*i  >"g  steamer,  and  the  Polaris  made  a  port  on  an 

Hioner,  or  President,  of  the  Board  of  Traide  and  .^.      ,    '     ,                  wintered    maile  boats 

Plautot.o.«wh.cl.  office  be  held  for  many  yea™,  ^^  ^^;  ^^^   ^,,^  ^^  ^.j  g„„t,,;.„„,.     TUey 

thongU  unfitted  by  a  >a«k  of  state.nm.ship,  ...-  ^^^       '                                                    / 

tellectualstrenKtbaudknoxvledKe  of  the  world  and  taken  to  Dundee, 
for  the  position.    He  was  fond  of  antliontv  and 

show,  but  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  character  Hall,   DoMuacK   AuorsTiXE,  was  bom   in 

of  the  American  people.     He  was  ambitions  of  8«"*l*  Carolina  in  1765;  died  in  New  Orieans, 

renown ;  and,  finding  himself  virtually  the  con-  I^c-  1^»  1*20.     He  was  district  judge  of  Orleans 

troller  of  the  affairs  of  a  vnst  region  of  country,  Territory  from  1809  till  it  became  the  State  of 

he  resolved  to  make  a  name  to  be  honored  as  Louisiana  in  1812,  when  he  was  appointee!  Unit- 

a  wise,  indnstrions,  and  energetic  executive  of-  ^^  States  judge  of  the  state.     While  the  city  of 

ficer.     He  failed  to  do  so.  New  Orieans  was  under  martial  law  eariy  in 

1815,  General  Jackson  caused  Judge  HalVs  ar- 

Hall,  CHARLK8  Francis,  an  arctic  explorer,  rest  for  interfering  with  the  operation  of  that 

was  bom  at  R^Kihester,  N.  H.,  in  1821 ;  died  in  ja^.     On  his  release,  in  March,  he  summoned 

Greenland,  Nov.  8, 1871.     Firnt  he  was  a  black-  Jackson  to  answer  for  contempt  of  court,  and 

smith,  and  then  a  journalist  in  Cincinnati.     In  fined  him  $1000.     (See  Jackson,  Andrew,) 

1859  he  appeared  in  New  York,  and  at  a  meet-       t»-ii  r*^ ^^.  a    *.    a        -  j, 

x'xi.ri            I-     lo     '  ^     u      ir     ji.  Hall,  Gordon,  first  American  missionary  to 

ing  of  the  Geographical  Society  he  offered  to  go  „      i                  u         •     n^  n      j  r^        *      %/ 

.  ®         1.     r  *i                       r  o-     T  1      i:^      i  i-  Boiubav,  was  born  in  Tolland  County,  Mass., 

in  search  of  the  remains  of  Sir  John  Fniiiklin.  .      ..  ci  «^oj      i*    i     r    i    i         •     t    t     %«      i 

,,      ,    -     ^,                                 •     1        1  •    »*  April  8,  1784 ;  died  of  cholera  in  India,  Mai*ch 

Funds  fort-he  purpose  were  raised,  and  in  May,  r^A  iu<v»      it                 i  •      1*01        •     icno 

ioc/\  ,           1    1  r         Twr       T       1        /^           .    -^^  20,  1826.     He  was  onlaiued  at  Salem  in  1812, 

1860,  he  sailed  from  New  London,  Conn.,  in  a  \       -i  ^  r      r»  1     **        i.         1           •      1   • 

,    ,.                 ,                   1    1   I      i-i     A  '     ij    1  And  sailed  for  Calcutta,  where  he  aiTived  in 

whaling  vessel,  commanded  by  Captain  Bud-  , ,  .              -o,.,        ,           i.  xi  •  *                    ^1 

,.      .    ®     rru             I  u             \    ^    A  •    4,u    '  rebruary,  181.1,  and  spent  thirteen  years  there 

dniirton.     The  vessel  became  locked  in  the  ice.  .        .    .   '        ,  ,         *^                        ^ 

„   *      ,     ,,                .    .             r  xi     x>       •  I"  missionary  labors. 

He  macle  the  acquaintance  of  the  Lsqiiimaiix,  '' 

learne<l  their  language,  acquii*ed  their  friend-  Hall,  Lyman,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
ship,  and  lived  with  them  two  years,  making  his  I»de|)endonce,  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1725 ; 
way  back  to  the  United  States  in  September,  *^'e<l  »»  ^'"^^e  County,  Ga.,  Oct.  19,  1790.  Ho 
1862,  without  having  discovered  any  traces  of  gra<l"ated  at  Yale  College  in  1747,  and,  becoming 
Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  party.  He  was  ac-  »  pliy»ieian,  he  established  himself  at  Snnbury, 
companied  by  an  Esquimaux  and  his  wife.  His  Ga»  ^^^ere  he  was  very  successful.  He  was  a 
Arctic  Besearches  and  Life  among  the  Esquimaux  member  of  the  Georgia  Convention  in  1774-75, 
was  published  in  1864.  In  July  of  that  vear  he  »"<*  ^^a"  influential  in  causing  Georgia  to  join 
set  out  on  another  polar  expedition,  with  Bud-  *^»o  Confederacy.  He  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to 
dington,  expecting  to  be  absent  two  or  three  Congress  in  March,  1775,  by  the  Parish  of  St. 
years,  bnt  did  not  return  until  late  in  1869.  Sat-  Jo^"»»  «"<^  *»  J"lv  was  elected  a  delegate  by  the 
isfied  that  none  of  Franklin's  men  were  alive.  Provincial  Convention  of  Georgia  (which  see). 
Hall  labored  to  induce  Congress  to  fit  out  a  ship  He  remained  in  Congress  until  1780,  when  the 
to  search  for  the  supposed  open  polar  sea,  and  it  »"vasion  of  the  state  caused  him  to  hasteu  home, 
made  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose.  A  ship  He  was  governor  of  Georgia  in  1783. 
called  the  Polaris  was  fitte<l  out,  and  sent  (from  Halleck,  Fitz-Greknp.,  poet,  was  bom  at 
New  York,  June  29,  1871)  under  the  general  Gnilford,Conn.,  July  8, 1790;  died  there,  Nov.  9, 
command  of  Hall,  Buddington  going  as  sailing-  1867.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  became 
master,  accompanied  by  scientific  associates,  a  clerk  in  the  banking-house  of  Jacob  Barker, 
In  August  they  reached  the  northern  settlement  and  was  long  a  confidential  clerk  with  John 
ill  Greenland.  PuHhing  on  northward,  the  ves-  Jacob  Astor,  who  made  him  one  of  the  first 
sel  reached  82**  16',  probably  the  most  northerly  trustees  of  the  Astor  Library.  From  early  boy- 
point  yet  roache<l.  Thoy  wintered  in  a  cove  hood  he  wrote  verses.  With  Joseph  Rodman 
(which  they  called  Polaris),  in  latitude  81°  38'.  Drake,  he  wrote  the  humorous  series  known  as 
.  In  October  Hall  and  three  others  started  on  a  The  Croker  Papers  for  the  Evening  Post  in  1819. 
sle<lgo  expe<litioii  northward,  and  reached  a  His  longest  poem,  Fanny,  a  satire  U{M)n  the  lit«r- 
lM)int  a  few  miles  short  of  that  touched  by  ature  and  politics  of  the  times,  was  published  in 
the  Polaris.  They  soon  returned,  when  Hall  1821.  The  next  year  he  went  to  Europe,  and  iu 
was  taken  sick  and  soon  afterwards  died,  it  is  1827  his  Alnwick  Castle,  Marco  BozzaiHs,  and  oth- 
6nppose<l  from  apoplexy.  In  August,  1872,  Cap-  er  poems  were  published  in  a  volume.  Halleck 
tain  Buddington  attempted  to  return  with  the  was  a  genuine  poet,  but  he  wrote  comparatively 
Polaris,  but  for  weeks  was  in  the  ice-pack.  She  little.  His  pieces  of  imi>ortance  are  only  tliir- 
was  in  great  i>eril,  and  preparations  were  made  ty-two  in  number,  and  altogether  comprise  only 
to  abandou  her.    The  boats,  provisions,  and  about  four  thousand  lines.     Yet  he  wrote  with 
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[treat  fncility.  His  Fanng,  in 
Byniu's  Don  Juau,  was  ci>iii[ilti1eil  and  piiiiteil 
witliin  three  weeks  after  it  waa  iH-giin.  Lat« 
inlifeht>j<>iue<I  tlie  Koniaii  Catholic  Church. 

HaUeok,  Hrnry  Waokr,  was  burn  at  Wo- 
t«rville,  Oiiei'la  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1314 :  clii'il  at  Lnii- 
iaville,  K.V.,  Jan.  9,  1H73.  He  grailuuttHl  at 
Went  Point  iu  IS»,  entering  tlio  enginwr  corps. 
Until  JiiuD,  1840,  he  Kos  assiBtaot  professor  at 


HAMILTON 

on  of  the  viceroy.  General  Eatou  agreed  l« 
assist  Hamet  in  prucnriiig  a  restoratiuu  of  hi* 
riglits,  hilt  failed  through  the  cnncluaion  of  ■ 
peace  belneeii  the  ruler  of  Tripoli  and  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  in  1&&.  <See  Tripoli,  Ifar  tcUk.)  Ha- 
met vriia  left  at  Syracuse,  with  a  large  family, hf 
au  Anitti'icaii  vessel,  and  witiiuut  any  tueausof 
RiipiMirt.  He  sent  an  iiiilJKnaiit  letter  to  the 
Uiiiteil  States  government,  eoniplainirig  of  lisd 
fuitli,aii(l  Coiigvess  voted  biiu  tlMUl)  for  liis  tem- 
porary relief. 

Hamilton,  Alex.vxded,  nan  liom  at  Kfvi*, 
W.  1..J-11..  II,  17r>7 ;  niorially  woiitideti  in  a  dn»l 
July  1^,  1»W4.  His  fatliiT  was  u  Scotchman ;  bi« 
mother,  of  Ilngnf  not  descent.  He  came  to  (br 
Eiigliah-Aniericaii  ccdonies  in  1772,  and  iittemi- 
eil  ouchoul  kept  by  Francis  Barber  («bich  artt 
at  KlizulHitb,  N,  J.,  and  entered  King's  (Coluni- 
bia)  College  in  1773.  He  ninde  u  speeeli  to  a 
]>opiilar  asHcmhingo  in  New  York  city  iu  1774, 
wlien  only  seventeen  years  of  a];e,  mnarkahle 
in  every  jmrlicntiir,  and  he  aided  tlie  patriotic 
eanse  by  bis  wriiingn.  In  March,  1T7G,  he  waa 
made  cnpluin  of  artillery,  and  served  at  Wliitc 
Plains,  Trenton,  and  Prinf^Ion  ;  and  in  March, 
IT77,  hecaniu  nide-de-rnmp  to  Washington,  aad 
his  seervtary  and  trusted  L'unlidnnt.     He  was  of 


West  Point,  and  from  1H41  to  1844  he  was  em- 
ployed on  Ibe  flirt itjcntioiiH  in  New  York  harbor. 
In  16Ai  ho  viHiicil  the  niilitarv  establish nients 
of  Eiiiiipc.  In  tbu  winter  of  li^5-46  he  deliv- 
el«d  at  tiie  I^well  Institute,  Hoelon,  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  science  of  war,  since  ]>uh1ishe[l 
ill  lKH>k  f«iin  with  the  title  of  tCltoienli  ufMilitari) 
Art  ami  NiiVncc.  He  oervcil  in  California  iind  on 
tbe  i'lieilic  coaiit  dnnng  tiic  war  with  Mexico, 
in  which  he  disiingnished  himself.  He  was  on 
the  HlatrofCoiuniiHloi'e  Shubmk  tit  the  caiHiiiv 
of  Mauiliun,  anil  uiih  made  lienteinint-govi'rn- 
or.  From  Aug.  i:t,  1847,  to  I  lee.  !ill,  1H4'J,  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  l*niviiH-c  and  Tervilory  of  Ciili- 
foi'uia,  and  bad  a  Inrgn  i>hare  in  pre|iaring  tlie 
Htatj-  eonstiltition.     He  left  tbu 
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ceinliev,  17H(I,  he  niiirned  a  diingliter  of  Ueiieral 
Philip  Seliuyler,  and  iu  17tfl  he  retired  frnni 
WuHliiii)-t<>ii's  staff.  Ill  .Inly  he  was  apgHiintrd 
til  Hie  i-oinniuiid  of  New  York  tr<Hi|w,  ivith  liw 
rank  of  euluni'l.  Jind  cnptnred  bv  awuinit  a  re- 
Vi.i  klnwn.  (kt.  14, 171-1.    Alter  tbi^  Mir- 


iider 


iilliH 


,  hft  11 


if  Congress  (17t^2-H3i,  and 
snon  tnok  the  lend  in  his  pi-ofessiun.  He  wa<i  a 
nienilj.T  of  iho  New  York  l^-giHbit.ire  iu  ITlff. 
and  of  the  convention  at  Philadelphia,  that 
year,  that  fraiiieit  the  Matioual  Const  it  iitioD. 
With  the  aid  of  the  able  pens  of  Madison  and 
.lay,  Hamilton  pnt  forth  a  series  of  rrtnarkahle 
essays  in  favor  of  the  Constilntion,  which,  in 
biHik  form,  bear  Ihe  name  of  Tkf  fnfrmfiiK 
(which  s«-e).  Hniiiilr^ni  wrote  the  larger  half 
of  Ihiit  work.  He  was  eolleit  to  the  rabinet  of 
Wnsliiiigton  an  Secretary  of  the  Trensnry.  and 
was  the  founder  of  tbe  tiuanclal  system  uf  tha 
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R<»pnblic.  Having  fiiii«hed  the  great  work  of 
ii8»iHtiiig  to  put  in  motion  tlio  macliinery  of  the 
i;overiiiiuMit  of  the  Uuite<l  States,  and  Mteing  it 
in  HMOceHHtul  working  order,  ho  resigned,  Jan. 
31,  1795,  and  ix^sunied  the  practice  of  law  ;  but 
liiH  p«»n  wa«  much  employed  in  snpport  of  the 
policy  of  the  national  government.  When,  in 
l79H/\var  with  Frjince  setnned  probable,  and 
PreHident  Ad»ni8  appoint4.'d  Waahington  ct)m- 
niander-in-chief  of  the  arniieH  of  the  Ri'pnblic, 
Hamilton  was  made  his  sc^cond  in  command, 
with  the  rank  of  major-general.  On  the  death 
of  Washington  (December,  1799),  Hamilton  suc- 
ceeded him  Ji8  connnander-in-chief,  but  the  pro- 
visional army  was  tuwn  disbandeil.  Though  op- 
pofM'd  to  the  practice  of  duelling,  ho  felt  com- 
))elled  to  accept  a  challenge  to  mortal  combat 
from  Aaron  Burr,  and  was  killed.  (Sec  Hamil- 
ton and  liun'.) 

Hamilton  and  a  National  Government.  On 
Sept.  3, 17^^,  Alexander  Hamilton  wnUe  to  Du- 
ane,  member  of  Congress  from  New  York,  and 
expressed  his  views  on  the  subject  of  state  su- 
premacy and  a  national  government.  He  ])ro- 
posfMl  a  call  for  a  conventi«>n  of  all  the  states 
on  the  1st  of  NovcuiIn'T  following,  with  full  au- 
thority to  conclude,  liiially,  upon  a  general  con- 
fe<Ierati(m.  He  traced  the  cause  of  the  want  of 
power  in  Congress,  and  censured  that  body  for 
its  timidity  in  refusing  to  assume  authority  to 
preserve  the  infant  republic  from  harm.  **  Un- 
delined  powers,'*  he  said,  "are  discretioimry 
powers,  limit'Cd  <uily  by  the  object  for  which 
they  wi're  given.*'  He  said  that  "some  of  the 
lines  of  the  army,  but  for  the  intlueuce  c»f  Wjish- 
ington,  would  oIn\v  their  states  in  o])i)08itiou  to 
Congress.  .  .  .  Congress  should  have  c<unplete 
soven'ignty  in  all  that  relates  to  war,  peace, 
trade,  tiuance,  foreign  affairs,  armies,  tleets,  for- 
tifications, coining  money,  establishing  banks, 
imposing  a  lanil-tax,  poll-tax,  duties  on  trade, 
and  the  unoccupied  lands."  He  proposed  that 
the  general  government  should  have  power  to 
pr(»vide  certain  perpetual  revenues,  productive 
and  easy  of  collection.  He  claimed  the  plan  of 
confederation  then  before  Congress  to  be  de- 
fective, au<l  urged  alteration.  '*  It  is  neither  tit 
for  war,"  he  said,  **  nor  for  peace.  The  idea  of 
an  uncontrollable  sovereignty  in  each  state  will 
defeat  the  j>owers  given  to  (.'ongress  and  make 
our  union  feeble  and  precarious."  He  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  joint  otlicers  of 
state  —  for  foreign  ailaii's,  for  war,  for  the  navy, 
and  for  the  treasury — tosupersi'de  the^connnit- 
tees"  and  '*  boanls"  hitherto  employed;  but  he 
neither  favored  a  clii(»f  magistrate  with  supreme 
executive  power,  nor  two  branches  in  the  nation- 
al legislature.  The  whole  tone  id*  Hamilton's 
letter  was  hoin-ful  of  the  future,  though  written 
in  his  tent  in  the  midst  of  a  sutrering  army. 

Hamilton  and  Buir.  In  the  winter  of  1804 
General  Alexander  lianiilt<ui  wtis  in  Albany,  at- 
tending to  law  business.  While  he  was  there  a 
caucus  or  consultati(Hi  was  held  by  the  leading 
Fe<leralistH  in  a  ]irivato  room  in  lA^wis's  City 
Tavern.  It  was  a  secret  nu'cting  to  consult  and 
compare  opinions  on  the  rjuestiou  whether  the 


Fe<leralista,  as  a  party,  ought  to  support  Col. 
Aaron  Burr  for  tlio  otlice  of  governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York.     In  a  beilriNtm  adjoining 
the  closed  dining-room  in  which  the  caucus  was 
held,  one  or  two  of  Burr's  ptditical  friends  were 
concealed,  and  heard  every  word  uttered  in  the 
meeting.    The  charactei's  of  men  were  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  Hamilton,  in  a  spet^ch,  s|M>ke  of  Burr 
as  an  unsuitable  can<lidate,  lKM;ausc  no  relian- 
could  be  placed  in  him.    The  spies  reporter,  fat) 
proceedings  to  their  princi])al,  and  on  the  17th 
of  February  (1804)  a  correspondent  of  the  Morn- 
ing Chfonii'le  wrote  that  at  a  Fe<leral  meeting 
the  night  Wfore  the  *' principal  part  of  Hamil- 
ton's s|>eech  went   to  hIiow   that   no   reliance 
ought  to  Ih5  placed  in  Mr.  Burr."     In  the  elec- 
tion   which   ensueil    Burr  was   det*eated,  and, 
though  Hamilton  Inul  taken  no  part  in  the  can- 
vass, his  intlueuce  was  such  that  Burr  attribut- 
ed his  defeat  to  him.    Burr,  defeated  and  politi- 
cally ruined,  evidently  determined  on  I'evenge 
— a  revenge  that  nothing  but  the  life  of  Hamil- 
ton would  Sjitiate.     Dr.  Charles  Coo|ier,  of  Al- 
bany, had  dined  with  Hamilton  at  the  table  of 
Judge  Taylor,  where  Hamilton  spoke  freely  of 
Burr's  political  conduct  and  principles  only,  to 
which  he  <leclared  himself  hostile.     Dr.  Cooper, 
in  his  zeal,  just  before  the  election,  in  published 
lettei*s,  saiil :  **  Hamilton  and  Kent  both  consid- 
er Burr,  politically,  as  a  dangerous  man,  and  un- 
fit for  the  otlice  ot'  governor."     He  also  wrot-e 
that  Hamilton   and   Kent  both    thought  that 
Burr  ought, not  to  be  "  trusted  with  the  reins  of 
government,"  and  addtMl,  **I  could  detail  a  still 
more  <h'spicable  o]>iniou  which  Hamilton  had 
exi»resse<l  of  Burr."     The  latter  made  these  pri- 
vate  expressions  of  Hamilton  concerning  his  po- 
litical character  a  pretext  f<u*  a  challenge  to 
mortal  ctuubat;   and,  seizing   u)>ou   the  word 
''despicable,"  sent  a  note  to  Ilamiltou,  demand* 
ing  *^a  prompt  and   unciualitied  a(;knowle<lg- 
ment  or  denial  of  having  said  au>  thing  which 
warranted  such  an  expression."     Several  notes 
passed  Isntween   Hamilton   anil   Burr,  through 
the  hands  of  friends,  in  one  of  which  Hamilt-on 
frankly  said  that  *'tlie  conversation  which  Dr. 
Coo}»er  alluded  to  turned  wholly  on  political  top- 
ics, and  did  not  attribute  to  Colonel  Burr  any 
instaiu'c  of  dishonorable  conduct,  nor  relate  to 
his  private  character;  and  in  relation  t^i  any 
other  langi^age  or  conversation  of  (.Tcneral  Ham- 
j  ilton  which  Colonel  Burr  will  specify,  a  prompt 
!  and   frank   avowal   or  denial   will    be    given." 
This  was  all  an  honorable  man  could  ask.     But 
j  Burr  S4MMued  to  tliii*st  for  Hamilton's  life,  an«l 
:  he  ])re>s<'d   him  to  tight  a  duel  in  a  manner 
.  which,  in   the  public  opinion  which  then  pre- 
vailed concerning  the  '*  coile  of  honm-,"  Hamil- 
t<m  could  not  decline.     They  fought  at  Wee- 
hawken  (July  12,  1&.)A\  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Hudstui  Kiver,  and  Hamilton,  who  would   not 
discharge  his  pistol  at  Burr,  for  he  did  not  wish 
to  hurt  him,  was  mortally  wounded  and  died  the 
4iext  day.  The  public  excitement,  wit  lumt  regard 
to  j>arty,  was  intense.    Burr  tied  fnuu  New  York 
and  iM^came  for  a  while  a  fugitive  from  justice. 
He  was  ]>olitically  dead,  and  bore  the  burdtMi  of 
Bcoru  and  remorse  for  more  than  thirtv  years. 
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Hamilton  and  Jeffenon,  Quarrel  of.  The  Northwest  was  Colonel  Henry  Hamilton,  Lien- 
peruisteiit  and  sonietiinids  viuloiit  attacks  upon  tenant  -  governor  of  Detroit.  To  tbat  p<Mt  be 
the  finauciail  policy  of  the  govern lueiit,  some-  summoned  several  Indian  nations  to  a  conncil 
times  assuming  the  aspect  of  personality  tow-  lato  in  1777;  and  from  that  point  he  sent  abroad 
nrds  Hamilton,  that  appeared  in  Freneau's  Na-  along  the  frontiers  bands  of  savages  to  mnrder 
iUmal  Gazette,  in  1792,  at  length  provoked  the  and  plunder  the  American  settlers.  Their  era- 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  puhlisli  a  newspaper  eltics  he  applauded  as  evidence  of  their  attack- 
article,  over  the  signature  of"  An  American,''  in  ment  to  the  royal  canse.  He  gave  standing  rs- 
which  attention  was  called  to  Freneau's  paper  us  wards  for  scalps,  but  offered  none  for  prisoners, 
the  organ  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Jeffer-  His  war -parties,  composed  of  white  men  and 
son,  and  edited  by  a  clerk  employed  in  his  office.  Indians,  spared  neither  men,  women,  nor  ehil- 
This  connection  was  represented  as  indelicat^^",  dren.  He  planned  a  confederation  of  the  tribes 
and  inconsistent  with  Jefferson's  professions  of  to  desolate  Virginia.  In  1778  he  wrote  toGer- 
repnblican  purity.  He  commented  on  the  in-  main,  whose  favorite  ho  was, '*  Next  year  there 
consistency  and  indelicacy  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  will  he  the  greatest  number  of  savages  on  the 
retaining  a  place  in  the  cabinet  when  ho  was  frontier  that  has  ever  been  known,  as  the  Six 
opposed  to  the  government  he  wns  serving,  vil-  Nations  have  sent  belts  around  to  enconrage 
ifying  its  important  measures,  adopted  by  both  those  allies  who  have  ma<le  a  general  alliance." 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  sanctioned  by  But  early  in  that  year  he  was  made  a  prisoner 
the  chief  magistrate;  and  continually  casting  of  war  at  Vincennes,  and  he  was  sent  to  Vir- 
obstaclcs  in  the  way  of  establishing  the  public  ginia.  (See  Clarke^  George  Bogers.)  He  had 
credit  and  providing  for  the  support  of  the  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  Southern  and  North- 
government.  The  ]>aper  concluded  with  a  con-  oru  Indians  to  desolate)  the  whole  frontier  from 
trast,  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  public  welfare,  New  York  to  Georgia, 
between  the  policy  adopted  by  the  government  «»      ji^       «                           i         •     vr       v    «_ 

and  tbat  a.lvLated  by  the  party  of  which  Jef-  -  f^Ji?,  «*=",""''«•  T,     ."Iv"  fp"-^^ 

fere.,..  a«i.ired  to  be  lea.ler.     Fi^nean  denied,  ^"1^  ^5  1*22,  and  graduated  at  Weat  Po.nt  m 

1          /i    1.1    i.  T  ir  _       I  »^  -     *i  :   „  *     1  1841.     He  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and 

under  oath,  that  Jefferson  had  anything  to  do  ^.         • ,  *     r^          i  o     **      u 

^itb  bi«  paper,  and  declared  he  bad  never  writ-  ^vaH  act,ng  aid  to  General  Scott.     He  wa«  m^ 

ten  a  line  for  it.    To  this,  "An  American"  re-  merely  wounded  in  a  hand-to-hand  engagemeDt 

1-    1  *v  *  n     *•             «^  1  ,  1.-  ♦!.««  , ^«,io  ^-  With  Mexicans.     Ho  was  breveted  captain,  and 

plied  that  "actions  were  louder  than  woms  or  .      ,          o     xa»      ...  ir       .^-i  ilxl*      «    i  a 

*.,    „      A     \^       i¥*r«„ .i^u  K»:..^«4-i.»  remained  on  Scott  s  staff  until  1854.     He  left 

oaths,"  and  charge<l  Jefferson  with  being  "the  .,                       ,^--    .    ^          .,      r  n     r^  a 

prompter  of  the  attacks  on  government  meaa-  J  '1,^?"^  •'"     f!i     x-  ""v    t  «         ,^T^ 

}ire»  and  the  anpereiouB  on   I.onorable  men."  ^^^l^  »»«  joined  the  New  York  St^venth  Kegi- 

The  paiHjn,  by  "An  American"  were  at  once  '"«"*  »»  "*  l'»vnte.     He  became  a.d  ^  Oenerri 

.}    1   .     tV      -w  11™, «. « ,  Butler  at  Annapolis,  and  soon  entered  the  mil- 

ascribed  to  Hamilton,  and  drew  out  answers  ..         -      .,       }  r%  i  o     ^^     <.  ««r    i  •   _a 

-.  J  tv         >     r  •      1        rr     ^i_  ^  TT  .  :i4. itary  family  of  General  Scott  at  Washington. 

trom  .Jefferson's  friends.      To   these  Hamilton  ,,  i     i    •     j-  i  •     x*  i 

,.    ,      rri,  ,  1  I    4.      «r    1  .      .  Ho  was  made  brigadier-generai  in  November, 

replied.     The  quarrel  waxed  not.    Wnsliington  ,._,         ,  •    i  r^  i  u  n     i    ^     ««• 

,.:         ^xM       ^\T  \  II      -1    e  1861,  and  accompanied  General  Halleck  to  Mis- 

( then  at  Mount  Vernon),  aa  soon  as  ho  heard  ot  !       ,         .     *  11*1       t-  ^  -  ,.     e  o», 

;.  *  •    1  *    1    •         1      *     *  soun,  where  ho  commanded  the  district  of  St. 

the  newspaper  war,  tried  to  bring  about  a  truce  _      .'      t    t^  i  io^h^  1  1    1       i* 

,    ^  ',  *  '  i.     •  1         1  **      ♦  Louis.     In  February,  18t>2,  he  commande<i  a  di- 

between  the  angry  secretaries.     In  a  letter  to      .  .       .     ,«       ,         '^'  1 1     ^t       1  j 

.leflerson  (Aug.  •]!».  171W)  he  said  :  "  How  unfort-  ^■""<"'  •"  r"P«  «  """^  '  »'"'  '^^  *'"*  I>!»"n«"K  «"d 

,  ,   **          1*1              »4    1  :«.  •    41    «.  construction  of  a  canal,  greatly  assisted  in  the 

imate  and  how  much  to  be  regretted  it  is  that,  ,           „..       *#    1  •  1        1  t  1     j  xt       i      m 

,  .,                                         1           n     •  1          wi  capture  of  ^ew  Ma<lrid  and  Island  Number  Tea. 

while  we   are   encompassed   on  all  sides  with  ,   'o     .       ,        -ui».^  1                    1          •                 1 

,                       1  •     •  1-        r.  •      1     •   *        1  In  September,  1862,  he  was  made  major-general 

avowed  enemies  and  lUHidious  friends,  internal  -      ,*     ^             n         •        1  •     t^  1              iu^?o 

,.                      1      n   I      1    ««      ;.         .1   ♦.«„:    .  of  voluutecrs.     He  resigned  in  rebruary,  1863. 

dissensions   slnmld  be  harrowing  and  tearing  *                            ■" 

out  our  vitals."    He  )>ortrayed  the  public  iiijii-       Hamilton's  Plan  for  a  National  Govem- 

ry  that  such  a  qiiarn^l  would  inflict.     He  wrote  ment    Hamilton  was  afraid  of  democracy.    He 

to  Hamilton  to  the  same  effect.    Their  answers  wished  to  secure  for  the  Unit4!d  States  a  strong 

were  characteristic  of  the  two  men,  Jefferstrn's  government;  and  in  the  convention  at  Phila- 

concluding  with  an  intimation  that  he  should  dclphia  in  1787  he  presented  a  plan,  the  chief 

retire  from  office  at  the  close  of  Washington's  features  of  \Nliicli  were,  an  assembly,  to  be  elect- 

t^rm.     Hamilton  and  Jetferson  were  never  rec-  ed  by  the  ])eople  for  three  years;  a  senate,  to  be 

onciled ;   personally  there  was  a  truce,  but  po-  chos<?n  by  elect<u-s  voted  for  by  the  i>eople  (as 

litically  they  were  bitter  enemies.  the  President  of  the  United  States  now  is),  to 

..      „  .  .       i  ,  hold  otTloe  during  good  behavic»r;  and  a  gov- 

HamUton.  A n due w  was  an  emiM..r.t  lawyer  ^  ,,,^„  chosen  to  rule  during  goo<l  behavior 

of  Pcmsylvauia, and  died  m  I'l.ilad.Iphia,  An«.  ,,^. ^  ^i,,,j,^,^ ,,„,  „,„^^.  complicate,!  process.   The 

4   1741,  at  a  r<pe  o  ,1  ag<-.     II(-  a.M,uned  imuh  ;^.^,.„.,^  „.^  ,„  ,,„,,„  „„  „,,«,|„,e  ,„.g„,ive  u,K»n 

distinction  by  lus  d.-fonce  of  the  liU-r  y  oi  the  ,^„  ,„„.„„,  „,„  „,,p„i„tincntof  all  offlcer8,»nb. 

press  on  the  trial  of/cnger  in  New  ^..rk  (winch  ^        i,„,vever,  to  the  approval  of  the  Denate. 

see).     He  111  ed  many  public  stations  in  IVnn-  ,j,,,,,  ^.^j  „iment  was  to  have  the  «p- 

sylvnnia,  inclndiiig  that  of  Speaker  of  the  As-        i„„„r„t  „f  the  governors  of  the  stitf<»,  and  • 

s<.inbly,  which   he  resigned  in  l/.K)  in  conse-  „      ^jvo  „,,„„  all  state  laws.     The  senate  waa 

quence  of  physical  inhnuity.  j„  ,,^  invested  wilh  the  power  of  declaring  war 

Hamilton,  Govkkxou,  at  Dktroit.     One  of  and  ratifying  trr^aties.    In  a  speech  preliminary 

the  most  active  proniiiters  of  Iiiilinn  raids  upon  to  his  pi-esentalioii  of  this  plan,  Hamilton  ex- 

the  frontier  setlleiiivnts  of  the  Anierivans  in  the  pressed  donbta  as  to  repnblicaii  goverunieut  at 
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all,  and  his  admiration  of  the  English  constitn- 
tion  as  the  best  model ;  uor  did  he  conceal  his 
theoretical  preference  for  monarchy,  while  be 
admitted  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  pnblic 
sentiment,  it  was  necessary  to  adhere  to  repnb- 
lican  forms,  but  with  all  the  strength  possible. 
He  desired  a  general  government  strong  enough 
to  oonnterbalance  the  strength  of  the  state  gov- 
ernments and  reduce  them  to  subordinate  im- 
portance. 

Hamilton's  Report  on  the  Finances  (1790). 
The  first  report  to  the  national  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  waited  for  with 
great  anxiety  not  only  by  the  pnblic  creditors, 
but  by  every  thoughtful  patriot.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Representatives  Jan.  15, 
1790.  It  embodied  a  tinancial  scheme  which 
was  generally  adopted,  and  i-emained  the  line 
of  financial  policy  of  the  new  govei-nment  for 
more  than  twenty'-  years.  On  his  recommenda- 
tion, the  national  government  assumed  not  only 
the  foreign  and  domestic  debts  of  the  old  gov- 
ernment, incuri*ed  in  carrying  on  the  late  war, 
as  ita  own,  but  also  the  debts  contracted  by  the 
several  states  during  that  perio<l  for  the  general 
welfare.  The  foreign  debt,  with  accrued  inter- 
est, amounting  to  almost  $12,000,000,  was  dne 
chiefly  to  France  and  private  lenders  in  Hol- 
land. The  domestic  debt,  including  outstand- 
ing Continental  money  and  interest,  amounted 
to  over  $42,000,000,  nearly  one  third  of  which 
was  accumulated  accrued  interest.  The  state 
debt«  assumed  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to 
$21,000,000,  distributed  as  follows:  New  Hamp- 
shire, $300,000;  Ma-ssachusettH,  $4,000,000;  Rhode 
Island,  which  came  into  the  Union  May  29, 1790, 
$200,000;  Connecticut,  $1,600,000;  New  York, 
$1,200,000;  New  Jersey,  $800,000;  Pennsylva- 
nia, $2,200,000 ;  Delaware,  $200,000;  Maryland, 
$800,000;  Virginia,  $3,0(K),000 ;  North  Carolina, 
$2,400,000;  South  Carolina,  $4,000,000;  Georgia, 
$300,000.  Long  and  earnest  debates  on  this  re- 
port occurre<l  in  and  out  of  Congres-s.  There  was 
but  one  opinion  about  the  foreign  debt,  and  the 
President  was  authorized  to  borrow  $12,000,000 
to  pay  it  with.  As  to  the  domestic  debt,  there 
was  a  wide  difference  of  opinion.  The  Conti- 
nental bills,  government  certificates,  and  other 
evidences  of  debt  were  mostly  held  by  specula- 
tors, who  ha<l  purchased  them  at  greatly  re- 
duced rates ;  and  many  prominent  men  thought 
it  would  be  proper  and  expedient  to  apply  a 
scale  of  depreciation  to  tlieni,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  paper-money  towards  the  close  of  the  war, 
in  liquidating  them.  Hamilton  declared  such 
a  course  would  be  dishonest  and  impolitic,  and 
that  the  pnblic  promises  should  be  met  in  full, 
in  whatever  hands  the  evidences  were  found. 
It  was  the  only  way,  he  argued  justly,  to  sustain 
pnblic  credit.  He  proposed  the  funding  of  the 
pnblic  debt  in  a  fair  and  economical  way  by 
which  the  creditors  should  receive  their  prom- 
ised six  per  cent,  until  the  government  should 
be  able  to  pay  the  principal.  He  assumed  that 
in  five  years,  if  the  government  should  pursue 
an  honorable  course,  loans  might  be  made  for 
five,  and  even  four,  per  cent.,  with  which  the 
claims  might  bo  met.      The  propositions  of 
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Hamilton,  though  warmly  opposed,  were  ob- 
viously so  just  that  they  were  agreed  to  in 
March  (1790),  and  a  new  loan  was  authorized, 
payable  iu  certificates  of  the  domestic  debt  at 
their  par  value  in  Continental  bills  of  credit 
(new  issue),  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  to  one. 
Congress  also  authorized  an  additional  loan  to 
the  amount  of  $21,000,000,  payable  iu  certifi- 
cates of  the  state  debts.  A  system  of  revenue 
from  imports  and  internal  excise,  proposed  by 
Ha  milt-on,  was  adopted. 

Hampden  (Mr.),  British  at.  When  the 
British  hml  taken  possession  of  Castine  (which 
see),  a  land  and  naval  force  was  sent  up  the 
Penobscot  River  to  capture  or  destroy  the  cor- 
vette John  Adams,  which  had  fled  up  the  river 
to  the  town  of  Hampden.  The  commander  of 
the  John  JdamSy  Captain  C.  Moriis,  was  warned 
of  his  danger,  and  he  notified  General  John 
Blake,  Commander  of  the  Tenth  Division  of 
Massachusetts  Militia.  The  British  force  con- 
sisted of  two  sloops-of-war,  a  tender,  a  large 
transport,  and  nine  launches,  commanded  by 
Commodore  Barrie,  and  700  soldiers,  led  by  Lien- 
tenant-colonel  St.  John.  The  expedition  sailed 
on  Sept.  1,  1814,  and  the  next  morning  General 
Gosselin  took  possession  of  Belfast,  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  Penobscot  Bay,  at  the  head  of  600 
troops.  The  expedition  landed  some  troops  at 
Frankfort,  which  marched  up  the  western  side 
of  the  river.  The  flotilla,  with  the  remainder, 
sailed  on,  and  arrived  near  Hampden  at  five 
o'clock  iu  the  evening,  when  the  troops  and 
about  80  marines  were  landed  and  bivouacked. 
They  found  the  militia  assembling  to  resist 
them.  Meanwhile  Captain  Morris  had  taken 
out  of  the  John  Adams  nine  short  18-pounders, 
and  mount-ed  them  on  a  high  bank,  in  charge 
of  Lieutenant  Wadsworth.  With  the  remain- 
der of  his  gnus,  he  took  {tositiou  on  the  wharf, 
with  about  200  seamen  and  marines,  prepared 
to  defend  his  crippled  ship  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity. She  had  been  much  damaged  by  striking 
a  rock  when  she  entered  Penobscot  Bay,  and 
had  run  up  to  Hampden  to  avoid  capture.  The 
British  detachment  landed  at  Frankfort,  and 
moved  forward  cautiously,  in  a  dense  fog,  to 
join  the  other  invaders,  with  a  vanguard  of 
rifiemen.  Blake  had  sent  a  body  of  militia  to 
confront  the  invaders.  These  wei-e  suddenly 
attacked,  when  they  broke  and  fled  in  every  di- 
rection, leaving  Blake  and  his  officers  alone. 
This  panic  imperilled  the  force  that  was  to  de- 
fend the  John  Adams,  when  Morris,  seeing  no 
other  means  for  the  salvation  of  his  troops  but 
in  flight,  ordered  his  guns  to  be  spiked  and  the 
vessel  set  on  fire.  This  was  done,  and  the  men 
under  Morris  fled  north wanl.  With  Blake  and 
his  officers  and  a  bare  remnant  of  his  command, 
Morris  retreated  to  Bangor,  and  tiuMice  made 
his  way  overland  to  Portland.  The  British 
took  possession  of  Hampden,  and  a  part  of  their 
force — 500  strong — pushed  on  to  Bangor  with 
their  vessels.  They  met  a  flag  of  truce  with  a 
message  from  the  magistrate's  of  Bangor  asking 
terms  of  capitulation.  Nothing  was  granted 
excepting  resi)ect  for  private  property.  They 
entered  the  town,  when  Commodore  Barrie  gave 
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notice  tlint  persoDB  and  property  should  be  pro- 
tecteil  if  HupplieH  were  clieerfully  funiiNlitsl. 
TliiH  promiito  wuh  epee^ilf  broken.  Tbe  aBilun 
were  givuu  liccuw  Ui  plunder  us  tniiuli  sh  tbu; 
pleased.  Many  etnres  were  nibbed  of  every- 
ibiag  valuable.  Tbe  leiuler  of  tbe  tand-tnMips 
tried  to  protect  private  property.  Tlio  British 
reinaiuc<I  in  l)aiii;nr  tbirty-onu  boara,  qiiartitred 
ou  tlie  iiihubitaiitH,  wbu  were  cum|>e1led  to  HiKn 
ft  parole  ah  priaoiiurs  uf  tvar.  General  Blake 
wiM  cuiiipelleil  to  sigu  tlie  same,  and  190  cUi- 
EeoH  vere  tbii«  bound.  Hnving  denpoiled  tlie 
inbabilauts  of  property  valiie<l  itt  over  (30,000, 
and  bnrtieU  suveral  veiwelH,  the  niamnders  de- 
parted, to  eii){n(ce  iti  HliiiiliLr  nurk  at  Ilauipdeii 
(Sept.  li).  Barrio  allowed  Ilie  sailors  to  commit 
tho  m<Mt  wanton  acts  of  destruction.  They 
de«olated  the  village  mectiiig-honse — tore  np 


tbe  honor  (ud  elemeitoy  of  tha  British,  if  ttiry 
sbouiil  capture  tbe  town.  As  they  tnovetl  apoa 
the  village,  CrutcUlield  and  bis  lueii — infantry, 
artillery,  and  r.avalry — funght  the  iuvaden  gal- 
lantly 1  bnt  at  length  overwhelm) tig  unniliers, 
failure  of  gunpowder,  voUeys  of  grape-shot,  and 
flights  of  Congrove  rockeUcoin|ielled  the  Amer- 
icans, who  were  partially  outflanked,  to  bnrak 
and  flee  in  the  direction  of  Yorklown.  Thus 
endeil  a  sharp  battle,  iu  which  tbe  Britiah  loal, 
in  killed,  wouude<1,aiid  missiniZi  about  Qftj  meu, 
and  tbe  Americans  about  tliifty.  Of  eleveu 
missiti);  Americans,  ten  had  fled  to  their  honiM. 
The  victorious  British  now  entereil  the  village 
of  HBmj)ton,  aiut  Cuckbnru,  who  had  come  o* 
shoru,  and  wiw  in  chief  cumiuaiid,  gave  tU 
place  Tip  to  pillage  and  ra|iiiie.  Tbe  atrocitit* 
committed  at  lliat  town  u]Hin  the  defeuoclcM 
inbabitantnof  HamptoDfportici- 

lurly   the  women,  were   deeply 

deplored  and  condemned  by  iIm 
Uiirisb  authorities  and  writere. 
C(>cklinrn,wlio  wasdonbtleasthe 
cbiuf  instigator  of  tbeni,  covend 
bis  name  with  <liahi>iior  by  lbs 
act  The  British  offiverawho  tried 
to  palliate  the  ofieiice  by  cbiT])- 
ing  the  crimes  npon  the  Prenuli- 
nieu  were  denounced  by  the  UMt 
rirspectable  Bnliab  writers.  A 
comniissiou  appointed  to  iuv«*- 
tigate  the  matter  said,  in  their 
rpiMirt, "  The  sex  hilberto  guanl- 
tbe  Bible  and  psalm-books  iu  it,  and  demolish- 1  ed  by  the  soldier's  bouorescaiied  nut  IheasHimlM 
ed  the  pul|iit  and  jiews.  As  at  Havi«-d<t-Unic«  ;  of  superior  force."  Leaving  Hampton,  Cnckbnro 
(which  see),  they  wantonly  bntchered  cattle  and  '  sailed  down  the  coast  of  North  Caniliua  on  a 
bogs,  and  compelled  the  selectmen  to  sign  a  uiaraudiiig  cxpeilition.  (See  JmphiHoHf  IFar.) 
bond  U,  guaraiiU^  the  deiMvery  of  vessels  then  Hampton  Blockaded.  The  village  of  Hamp- 
at  Ilan-iKU.L.  at  U.L,t.,.e.     The  sp..cdy  n^tu.n  of  I  j„„  ^^   P^,^  „,^  „,„,  „f  ^^,^  y^.„ium)»  between 


peace  cancelli'd  tlio  bond.  The  total  li 
property  lit  Ihinipdeii  by  the  bandx  of  the  nia- 
ramlers,  exelusive  uf  a  very  valuable  cargo  on 
boanl  tlie  HchiionorroNtniHfo>«i>(rafHr,  was  esti- 
mated at  (44,000.  When  a  c«iuniittJ.-e  at  llami»- 
den  waited  up<ui  Darrie  and  UHked  for  tbe  eoiU' 
mon  sufrguanlsof  bnnianity,  hereplie<l."i  bave 
none  for  yon ;  my  linsiurss  is  (<i  bnni,  sink,  and 
destroy" — tlie  cruel  order  issued  by  Admiral 
Cocbni 


the  York  and  Jumes  rivers.  Virgin 
sloop  was  tlriven  ashore  there  by  a  Rale  in  Oc- 
tober, 1775.  The  Haniptonians  took  out  her 
gnus  and  iiiunilions  of  war,  and  thon  bnmrd 
her,  making  her  men  prisoners.  Dunmore  at 
once  bhwkadMl  tlie  port.  The  people  csUhI  to 
tlutir  aid  some  Virginia  regulars  and  militia. 
I>itnmure  sent  some  teliden>  eliisu  intu  Ilamplou 
Roads  U>  destroy  the  town.  The  military  march- 
opiMDH  them;  and  when    ' 
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MMperaled  by  th.-.r  Kpulse  "t  C„,,ey  f- ""1 ,  eommawled  the  Virginians,  fli«l  his  musket  at 
/kIiIoIi  ™w|,  proceeded  to  attack  the  flourishing  '  "_.  .      ^       .     .. 


(which 

little  village  of  Hampton,  near  OI<l  I'eiiit  iU 

fort.     It  was  defended 


'  I  one  of  the  tenders.    This  was  the  hrst 
:  I  at  the  British  in  TirRinia.    It  was  followrd  by 
,,,    ,  ,       , ,,  ,  ,  ,     „-,     ^      1     '  a  volley.    BoatJi  sunk  in  the  cliaunel  retarded 

Virginia  «.ldlen,,  commanded  by  MiJ"^ J^t-I'  e-    a,^  Briilsb  elii,™.  and,  nft«r  a  sharp  skimiisl.  the 
ton  Crutchlleld.     They  wero  chiefly  militia  in- 1  „..,j  ^„„  „^,',-        .■-..-' 
&ntry,  with  a  few  artillerymen  and  cavalry. 


They  bad  rt  heavy  iHittery  to  defend  tbe 
front  of  the  cniup  and  village,  eom|Mised  of  four 
if-,  two  I3-,  and  one  l>'-poun(ler«ann<in,  in  eliurge 
of  Sergeant  William  llnrke.  Knrly  on  the  iiiorn- 
■ng  uf  June  Xi,  IttlS,  about  t!.'>UU  Itritisli  liiiid- 
troops,  niiiliT  lieneral  Sir  Sidiu<y  lh>ckwith  (in- 
cluding rough  Frenrli  prisoners,  called  Cianritn 
ISrilanKiqiifHj,  landed  iiinler  euverof  tbe  guns  of 
tlHl  ilohairk,  liebind  a  wuihI,  about  two  miles 
fhim  llamptun.  Must  uf  the  iiibabilants  tied  ; 
the  few  who  could  not  were  willing  to  trust  tu 


■xt  day  (()rt.2r),tlm  bloekaiU 
away.  One  of  tbe  tenders  was  taken,  with  il« 
aniiamont  and  seamen,  ami  several  of  the  Brit- 
ish were  slain.  The  VirKininns  did  not  lose  a 
iiinn.  Tliis  was  the  first  buttle  of  the  lievulti- 
tion  in  Virginia. 

Hampton,  Dehtihtction  of  (1B61>.  On  the 
night  of  Aug.  7,  I8til,  tbe  village  of  Hampton, 
near  Fortniss  Monroe  (which  see),  containing 
about  five  hundred  bouses,  was  sot  on  Hre  by 
ordi^r  of  the  insurgent  general  Magmder,  and 
all  but  tho  court-house  aud  aeven  gr  eight  other 
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boildlngH  were  consumed.  N'ational  troopa  linil 
MSDpied  Hampton  after  the  battle  of  Big  ButU- 
el  (whicb  see),  bqt  bad  Juat  been  withdrawn. 
Atuong  otber  baildinga  dtnttruyed  at  tLut  time 
wu  tbe  aucient  St.  Juliu's  Cburcb,  in  tbe  siib- 


gradaated  at  Harvard  in  1T54,  and  becnmlnic  a 

oierchaot  with  bia  uncle,  inherited  that  geutle- 

i'b  large  furtuue  aud  asteuHive  business.    Ha 


B  of  the  Tillage.  It  woo  the  third  oldest 
house  of  worship  in  Virginia.  The  enrlieat 
wription  fouud  in  its  grave.vnni  wns  ITOI. 
Ion:  tlie  Revuliitioii  the  royal  nrins,  bandsomel} 
earved,  were  npuii  tbe  ateuple.  It  is  said  tbal, 
•oon  after  (be  Declnratinii  of  Independence,  tbe  ' 
•teeple  waa  tiliattered  by  lightning  and  the  iO'  i 
dgnia  of  ro,Talty  hnrlt^d  to  the  ground.  The; 
ehurch  was  in  a  state  uf  good  preservation,  aii<l  | 
was  used  as  a  place  uf  worship  acconliiig  to  the- 1 
titnal  of  the  Pnitrslant  Episcopal  Church  in  I 
America,  until  li!i61. 

Hampton,  Wacb,  was  lioni  in  Snuth  CRroli- ' 
na  in  1T54 ;  died  at  Culnmbia,  S.  C,  Feb.  4, 1835. 
He  was  distinguished  as  a  iiarlisan  officer  nnder 
Snmter  aud  Marion  in  the  Revolution.  Was 
twice  a  member  of  Congress — from  1795  to  1797. 
sad  from  1803  to  1805.  lu  October,  ISOti,  he  wa* 
•ommisaioneil  a  colonel  in  the  L'nited  Statfe 
Army,  brigadier -g<>neral  in  1809,  aud  major 
geuei-al  March  3,  1813.  Imperious  aud  over- 
beariug  in  his  outura  uud  deportment,  be  watt 
Mtnstautly  qnarrelliug  with  his  eubonliuates. 
He  was  siipenteded  by  Wilbiuaon  in  command 
at  New  OrleanH  when  tbe  war  broke  out  iu  181'^ 
and  was  put  iu  cniuninud  of  tbe  Army  of  tlu.^ 
North,  with  head<)uai'teni  on  tbe  borders  of 
Lftke  Cham  plain.  In  that  position  he  gained  nn 
houors,  aud  liis  career  there  was  chiefly  marked 
liy  diaobetlience  to  the  onlers  of  his  superlnn. 
Iu  April,  1814,  he  reaigned  his  counniiwion,  and 
left  tbe  army.  He  was  an  extensive  land  and 
■l«ve  owuer  in  South  Carolina  uud  Loiiisiaua, 
and  passed  there  a  large  portion  of  his  hiter 
jeara.  —  His  graudson,  Wade  llampt'im,  was  n 
leader  of  Confederate  cav.itry  iu  the  Civil  Wiir, 
In  which  ho  gaiued  dint  inctiuu  fur  lioldiieHH  and 
courage.  He  was  a  member  ofCutigreiM  in  \mi. 
{SeeAdami  atid  Ban- 


cock.) 

HaitOOOk  and  Waahlngtoo.  (See  Washing- 
ton'* Tour  in  Xem  Eaglaad.) 

Hanoook,  John,  LL.D,  was  bom  at  Qnfncv, 
Uaaa.,  Jan.  12, 1737  j  died  there,  Oct.  8, 17!».    Hr 


was  one  of  the  most  active  of  tlie  Hassachnaett* 
"  SiiuH  of  Liberty"  (wliicb  see),  aud,  with  Sam- 
uel Adams,  was  outlawed  by  Gage  in  June,  1775. 
Hancock  was  a  memlier  of  the  Provincial  Aa- 
itembly  in  1766,  aud  was  choseu  Preaideut  of 
the  Provincial  Congress  iu  October,  1774.  Ho 
was  a  delegate  to  tbe  first.  Coutineutal  Congress, 
niid  contiuued  iu  that  body  until  1778.  As  Pres- 
ident of  Ciingreas,  he  lirst  placed  his  bold  signa- 
ture to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Id 
February,  1778,  ho  was  appointeil  first  m^or- 
general  of  the  MassachilsuttB  militia,  and  t^iok 
part  in  Sullivan's  canipaigu  in  RhiHle  Island  in 
August  following.  He  wan  a  memlier  of  the 
MaBsachusetts8tateCouventiuiiinl7iM,audgov- 


iTiior  of  the  nlnto  from  IT^  to  17Ki,  find  from 
1787  till  his  death.  He  was  president  of  thestate 
L-ouveution  that  adopted  the  National  Constitu- 
tion,     Hancock's  residence  waa  iu  a  fine  atoue 
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a  Beacon  Street,  frouting  the  Com- 
luuD.  It  vaa  biiilt  hj  his  uncle,  Tliomas  Hau- 
cuok,  from  whnin  be  iliheritwl  a  fortune. 

Hanoook,  Winitikt.D  Scott,  n-ss  bom  in 
Montgomery  County,  Puiin.,  Veh.  14,  1624,  ami 
grnilnateil  nt  West  Foint  in  1844.  He  serveil  in 
tbe  war  with  Mexico,  aikI  left  tbnt  cuuntry  quar- 
tennuBter  of  bis  rpgiiiient.  In  Sepleml^r,  1861, 
be  vrns  mmlo  briKailiei'-geiieral,  »nil  served  un- 
der Franklin  (liiriiig  tbe  campnigii  iu  tbo  Vir- 
Ipnia  iwitiuHiilu  in  lt^>:i.  Ho  wa»  ilistinitnisbeil 
in  tlie  liatllea  of  Smitli  Mountain  anil  Aptietmn 
(nrbicli  Hee),  anil  in  tiie  battles  of  Frederickii- 
Ixirg  ami  C'liaiicellorsville  be  leit  a  i]ivi»ion  in 
Sn m ire r'a  corps.  InKubmary,  18ti3,be  wasiilaceil 
ill  coniniQtiil  of  tlie  Seciniil  Army  CorpH,  wbicb 
be  led  in  tlie  batlle  of  Getty  sbiirg,  wbere  he  tvoH 
severely  winindeil.  He  had  been  made  major- 
((oneral  of  vuliintoers  in  Novenilwr,  18G2.  He 
leil  bis  oorpii  in  tbe  great  camjiaign  of  the  Army 
«f  tbo  Potomac,  in  mt{4-65,  and  was  made  a 
brigadier- general  of  Ihe  L'niteil  Slates  Army 
Ang.  12,  18G4.  In  July,  1866.  lie  tvas  breveted 
uiiijor-genenil  of  tile  United  Slates  Aiiiiy. 

Hand,  Edward,  wns  a  native  of  Ireland,  bnrn 
Dec.  31,  17-14 ;  dieil  at  Rnukford,  Lanraster  Co., 
Penn.,  Sept.  •!,  1802.  He  came  to  Aineriea  in 
the  Kiglilb  Koya]  Irish  regiment,  in  1774,  as 
Hnrgeon'H  innle;  resigned  his  [loeilion  on  bis  ar- 
rival, and  settled  in  I'ennsylvania  for  tbo  prac- 
tice of  the  mnlical  profefuiion.  He  joiiivd  a  regi- 
ment ns  lieutenant'Colonel  at  the  ontbreak  of 
the  Kevolntion,  and  nerveil  in  the  siege  of  Bos- 
ton. Made  colonel  in  1T7G,  be  led  his  regiment 
to  Ibe  battle  on  Long  Island,  and  also  nt  Tren- 
ton. In  April,  17T7,  be  was  appninted  hriga- 
iHer-gi'iierai ;  and  in  Octnliw,  ITTf*,  sncircdi'd 
Stark  in  command  at  Alli^iny.  In  Sullivan's 
I'ampai^u  nfiiiinst  tbe  Iiidi:iiirt,  in  1TT9,  lie  mui 
un  nctive  participant.  Nuar  the  close  of  17S0. 
Hand  siiccceiled  Scntnmel  as  ndjntant-Kcni'riil. 
He  woH  a  mi-mlicr  of  C<mgr<->ui  in  1TiM-fM,  am) 
assiHlud  in  tlic  formation  of  tbo  Constitution  i>f 
IViii]sytvaniainI7<>0. 

Bangliig  Rook,  SKiRMinit  at  (ITi^).  Afirr 
liis  uii>,no<.-.-»»fnl  atlark  on  Kocky  Mount  CwliJcii 
Ni'c),  Coiimcl  Sninter  crosw'il  llie  Ciitawba.  and 
fell  npona  Brilisb  post  at  Hanging  Rock,  twi-lve 
miles  cast  of  tbe  river  (Aug.  6, 17tM),  coinnmnd- 
cil  by  Major  Garden.  A  large  innnber  of  Itrit- 
ish  and  Tories  were  there.  Among  tho  former 
were  the  inGiutry  of  Tarloton's  Legion.  Sum- 
ter soon  disperseil  tlieni,  when  bis  men  scattertKl 
throngh  tbo  camp,  sinking  plunder  and  drink- 
ing tliu  li(|nora  fonml  there.  Intosicution  fiil- 
IowlhI.  The  Itrilish  rallied,  and  attacked  the 
tliwmlerrd  patriots,  anil  a  mivere  skirniisb  en- 
sued. Tbe  Itrilish  were  n-inforced,  and  Sumter 
was  cointielled  to  reln-at;  but  Ibe  Brilisb  had 
Uvn  HO  severdy  bnndb'd  that  they  did  not  at- 
tempt to  pin-siii'.  With  a  few  pris<mor<  and 
wane  iNioty, .Sumter  ri'tiTateil  townrils  tlie  Wax- 
liiiw,  henring  away  many  of  bis  wounded  uu'n. 
The  luttle  iHHii-d  alHin  t  four  bnars.  Sumter  l<i»t 
twelve  kilh^l  and  forty-<in«  nonnileil.  At  tbo 
HsiDe  time  Marion  was  smiting  the  Hrilisli  iind 
Tories  witli  sinldeii  and  Iterce  blows  aniuii|j  iho 
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swamps  of  tbe  lower  country,  on  tbe  borders  of 
tbe  Pedee,  Pickens  waa  annoying  Cmger  near 
tlie  Saluila,  and  Clarke  waa  c»lling  for  tbe  pa- 
tiioto  along  the  Savannah  and  other  Geoigia 


ate  boulder 
Lancaster  and  Cam- 
den bigbway,  a  few 
miles  eAst  of  tho  Catawltn  *< 
River,  in  South  Cnnili 
is  a  slieh'ing  rock,  twenty  y 
or  thirty  feet  in  diameter, 
lying  un  tbo  verge  of  a  high  hank  of  a  small 
Htivam,  ueaily  onu  hnndreil  feet  above  it.  L'u- 
.ler  its  eoiiciivity  Dfty  men  might  tud  sbeller 
fnnn  lain. 

Hanorer,  Cavaijiy  Battlr  at.  General 
Sleiidi-'s  caviilry,  during  I^e'a  invasion  of  Ma- 
ryland, before  the  battle  of  GcttyshnrK  (which 
Hee),  was  continnaliy  hovering  on  the  flanks  of 
tlie  Confederate  army.  The  most  ilashing  ofthe 
cavalry  offlccrs  of  that  time  were  Colonels  KU- 
pntrick  and  Custer.  At  nhont  Ihe  same  bnnr 
when  Biifonl's  division  occupied  Gettysbnrn 
(Jnno  20,  18fi3),  Kilpalrick,  pawiiog  tbrougb 
Hanover,  a  few  miles  fyoni  (iettysbiirg,  was 
HHildenly  snrpriseil  by  Stuart's  cavalry,  tlien  en 
tbcir  niai'i'b  for  CarliHie.  Sluart  led  in  penon, 
and  iiindo  a  desperate  charge  on  the  tiank  and 
Tcnr  of  Farnswortb's  brigade,  at  Ibe  eastern  cwl 
ofthe  village.  A  severe  battle  ensued  in  tbs 
town  and  on  its  iHirders,  when  Cnsler  Joined  in 
the  tight  with  his  troops,  and  Ihe  Confederate* 
wiTK  rejiiilsed.  The  Nationals  lost  about  Ave 
biindred  men. 

Hanoverlaii  Troops.  King  George  Til.  was 
Klectiir  of  Hanover,  and  when  it  was  ivnolved 
li>  Hpnil  niei-cenaries  to  crush  the  rebellion  in 
AmiTica,  tbe  king  offered  tbo  nso  of  Hanove- 
rian trnops,  and  anked  only  n  ret  m  burse  men  ( of 
ex)ieMiii's.  His  agent  for  tbe  pnrchaae  of  other 
Uenuan  troops  (Colonel  William  Fawcett)  went 
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to  the  Hagne  early  in  Angast,  1775,  and  tbence 
to  Hanover,  to  receive  and  muster  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Gresit  Britain  five  battalions  of  electo- 
ral infantry  (2300  men),  who  were  employed  to 
garrison  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  and  thns  re- 
lease an  equal  number  of  troops  for  service  in 
America. 

Haniieii,  John,  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress  from  1781  to  1783,  was  bom  in  Mary- 
land, and  died  in  Prince  George  County,  in  that 
state,  Nov.  13, 1783.  Mr.  Hansen  was  President 
of  Congress  in  1781-^. 

Haroonrt,  William,  Earl,  was  born  in  Eng- 
land, March  20,  1743 ;  died  Jnne  18,  1830.  He 
entered  the  anuy  in  1759.  He  came  to  America 
in  1776,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  capture 
of  General  Charles  Lee.  He  was  then  colonel  of 
dragoons.  This  exploit  procured  him  the  posi- 
tion of  aide-de-camp  to  the  king.  He  became 
mi^or- general  in  1782,  lieutenant-general  in 
1793,  and  commander  of  the  Biitish  forces  in 
Holland  in  1794.  In  1798  he  became  general; 
sncceeded  to  the  title  of  earl  in  1809 ;  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  became  a  field- 
marshal. 

Hard-Cider  Campaign.  Poli  ti cal  part  ies  are 
always  seeking  cat-ch -words  to  use  in  a  cam- 
paign with  effect  among  the  least  thoughtful 
of  the  people.  General  Harrison  lived  in  the 
growing  West,  and  his  dwelling  had  once  been 
a  log-honse,  at  North  Bend,  where  he  exercised 
great  hospitality.  In  the  campaign  referred  to 
a  log-cabin  was  chosen  as  a  symbol  of  the  plain 
and  unpretentious  candidate,  and  a  barrel  of  ci- 
der as  that  of  his  hospitality.  During  the  cam- 
paign, all  over  the  country,  in  hamlets,  villages, 
and  cities,  log -cabins  were  erected  and  fully 
supplied  with  barrels  of  cider.  These  houses 
were  the  usual  gathering-places  of  the  parti- 
sans of  Harrison,  yuung  and  old,  and  to  every 
one  hard  cider  was  freely  given.  The  meetings 
were  often  mere  drunken  carousals  that  were 
injurious  to  all,  and  especially  to  youth.  Many  a 
drunkard  afterwards  pointed  sa^lly  to  the  hard- 
cider  campaign  as  the  time  of  his  departure  from 
sobriety  and  respectability. 

Hardee,  Wilijam  J.,  was  born  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  in  1818;  died  at  Wytheville,  Va.,  Nov.  6, 
1873.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1838,  en- 
teriug  the  Dragoons,  and  in  1860  was  lieutenant 
of  the  First  Cavalry.  Resigning  in  January, 
1861,  he  joined  the  insurgents,  and  in  June  was 
appointed  brigadier -general  in  the  Confeder- 
ate army.  For  bravery  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh 
(which  see)  he  was  promoted  to  major-general, 
and  in  October,  1862,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general.  He  was  very  active  in 
military  operations  in  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  and  Gteorgia ;  and  after  the  defeat 
•  of  the  Confederates  at  Missionaries*  Ridge,  late 
in  1863,  he  sncceeded  Bragg  in  the  chief  com- 
mand, until  relieved  by  General  Johnston.  He 
commanded  at  Savannah  and  Charleston  at  the 
time  of  their  capture,  early  in  1865;  fought  at 
Averasborongh  and  Bentonville,  N.  C.  (which 
see);  and  surrendered  with  Johustou's  armv, 
April  27, 1865. 


Harford,  Henrt,  was  a  natural  son  of  Fred- 
erick Calvei-t,  the  fifth  Lord  Baltimore,  who  was 
a  man  of  some  literary  accomplishments,  but  of 
dissolute  habits,  and  who  died  without  lawful 
issue.  He  bequeathed  the  province  of  Mary- 
land to  this  illegitimate  son,  who  was  then  (1771 ) 
a  boy  at  school.  Lord  Baltimoi-e's  brother-in- 
law,  Robert  Eden,  had  succeeded  Sharpe  as  gov- 
ernor of  Maryland,  and  he  continued  to  admin- 
ister the  government  of  the  province  in  behalf 
of  the  boy,  until  the  fires  of  the  Revolution  con- 
sumed royalty  in  all  the  provinces. 


;  Charlks  G.,  was  born  at  Swedes- 
borough,  N.  J.,  Dec.  2, 1837 ;  killed  near  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  June  27, 1864.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1858,  and  in  the  fall  of  1861  was  colo- 
nel of  Ohio  volunteers.  He  was  made  brigadier- 
general  in  September,  1863.  He  did  good  ser- 
vice in  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  es|)ecially  in  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  the  siege  of  Corinth,  the  battle 
of  Murfreesborongh,Chickamauga,  and  Mission- 
aries' Ridge.  He  commanded  a  brigade  under 
General  Howard  in  the  Georgia  campaign,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  Resaca. 

Harlem  Plains,  Battle  on.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  Sept.  16, 1776,  the  British  advanced  guard, 
under  Colonel  Leslie,  occupied  the  rocky  heights 
now  at  the  noi*thern  end  of  the  Central  Park. 
His  force  was  composed  of  British  infantry  and 
Highlanders,  with  several  pieces  of  artillery. 
Descending  to  Harlem  Plains,  they  were  met 
by  some  Virginians  under  Major  Leitch,  and 
Connecticut  Rangers  under  Colonel  Kuowltou. 
A  desperate  conflict  ensued.  Washington  soon 
reinforced  the  Americans  with  some  Maryland  * 
and  New  England  troops,  with  w^hom  Generals 
Putnam,  Greene,  and  others  took  part  to  en- 
courage the  men.  The  British  were  pushed 
back  to  the  rocky  heights,  where  they  were  re- 
inforced by  Germans,  when  the  Americans  fell 
back  towards  Harlem  Heights.  In  this  spirit- 
ed engagement  the  Americans  lost  about  sixtj' 
men,  including  Major  Leit<!h  and  Colonel  Kuowl- 
tou, who  were  killed.  This  affair  made  the  Brit- 
ish more  cautious. 


,  JosiAH,  was  l>om  in  Philadelphia  in 
1753;  died  there,  Aug.  20,  1813.  He  was  e<hi- 
cated  chiefly  in  the  school  of  Robert  Proud,  the 
Quaker  and  historian.  He  entered  the  army  as 
captain  of  a  Pennsylvania  regiment  in  1776; 
was  it«  lieutenant-colonel  in  1777;  and  served 
faithfully  through  the  war  in  the  north  and  in 
the  south.  Made  brevet-colonel  in  the  United 
States  Army  in  September,  1783,  he  was  sent  to 
France  in  1784  with  the  ratification  of  the  de- 
finitive treaty  of  peace.  He  was  made  Indian 
agent  for  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio, 
and  in  1787  Congress  ma<le  him  a  brevet  briga- 
dier-general. On  Sept.  29, 1789,  he  was  appoint- 
ed conmiander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  commanded  an  expedition  against 
the  Miami  Indians  in  the  fall  of  1790,  but  was 
defeated.  Harmar  resigned  his  commission  in 
January,  1792,  and  was  made  adjutant-general 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1793,  in  ^Yhich  position  he 
was  active  in  furnishing  Pennsylvania  troops 
for  Wayne's  campaign  in  1793-94. 
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Humar'a  HxpedlUon  (1790).  Tbe  British, 
in  violation  of  tlie  Creuty  uf  178:1,  still  huld  De- 
troit and  other  weatevu  miliCury  posia  iu  1790. 
BHtiHli  ageuta  iimti){atad  the  IndtauB  of  the 
Northweat  tu  innlce  war  on  the  frontier  settle™, 
ia  order  to  aecare  for  liriciali  commerce  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  fiiT-trode.  This  hiMl  beeu  kept 
up  ever  since  1783,  and  the  poata  were  held  with 
n  hope  that  the  leai^iie  of  atutea 
would  fall  in  pieces  and  an  op- 
pnrtuuit]'  wonld  be  atfonled  to 
bring  back  the  new  RepnUlio 
to  colonial  depei>deiice.  Sir 
John  Johusini,  former  Indian 
agent,  was  a)caiii  on  the  fron- 
tier, anil  Lord  Dnrohpster  (Sir 
Guy  Carletoii)  was  apnin  gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  wlilcli  gave 
etrenglh  to  the  opinion  that 
tbe  iliHcontenta  of  the  barba- 
rians were  fostoretl  for  a  po- 
litical purpose.  The  north- 
wcBtt'm  tribes,  onconraged  hy 
the  British  agontn,  insisleil 
npon  re-establiiihing  the  Ohio 
Kiver  as  the  Indian  bonndnry. 
Attempts  to  make  a  peaci'aUle 
amtuffcnient  were  unBiircFW- 
ful.  Tlio  barliariaiis  n-oiilcl  IIh- 
ten  to  no  other  ti-rmH;  and  in 
8eptember,lT91,GeueralJoitiab 
Harmar  led  niore  than  one 
thousand  volunteers  from  Fort 
Washington  (now  Cincinnati)  into  the  Indian 
coautry  around  the  liead-wiilers  of  the  Manniee 
'  (or  Miami)  to  cbastiKe  the  hostile  In<lianH,  as 
Snllivan  bat)  scnnrgnl  the  Senccaa  in  1779. 
(Seo  SHilima't  (^ampniiiii.)  He  ilid  not  sucfpcd. 
They  found  tho  ludi  
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These  reached  the  Maumee  after  snuriae  on  Oc- 
tober 23.  Militia  under  Mqjor  Rail  { 
to  pass  around  the  Indian  village  at  the  h 
of  the  Maumee,  and  assist,  in  their  rear,  an  at- 
tack of  tbe  main  body  on  their  frout.  The  lat- 
ter were  to  cross  the  Maiimoe  at  the  usnal  funl, 
and  theu  surround  the  liarbarianF,  who  were  led 
by  the  celebrated  chief  Little  Turtle.     Belbra 


this  conld  be  effected  the  Imlian  encampment 
was  amused,  and  a  part  of  them  flecl.     Some 
of  tbe  militia  and  the  cavalry  who  had  paaisd 
the  ford  started  in  pursuit,  in  dinoltedience  of 
onlcni,  li<aving  the  rcRulftTB,  who  liad  also  passed 
!ir  tho  head  of  the  ,  tho  fold,  unsupported,  when  the  latter  were  at- 
tacked b\  LiItleTunleaudtbe 
main  IhhU  uf  the  Indians  and 
dn\eu  back  « ilh  fcrvat  slangh- 
ter    Mrann  hile  the  militia  and 
caiatiTimmuersneivahirmiith- 
ing  with  the  Indians  a  short 
distance   up   tbe   St.  Joseph's. 
Th<.y   were   coniiH-II«l   to  fall 
back  in  confusion  towards  the 

il  and  followed  tbe  n- aut 

of  the  rtf-iilatB  in  their  rrtmL 
I   Tht,  Indians  did   not   iiutsdb. 
,    The  wholti  expfdition  now  re- 
turned to  Fort  Wnshini^nn. 

Harnett  COKNEi.irs,  was 
born  in  EuRlani],  April  •lU,irta ; 
died  at  Wilinini;lou,  N.  0.,  April 
20,  1781.  Wealthy  and  inde- 
pendent, he  was  intlueDtlal  In 
his  adopted  stale  (North  Caro- 
lina), and  was  among  tbe  tint 
to  denounce  the  Stamp  Act  and 
kindred  measures.  He  was  a 
leading  man  iu  all  public  as- 
semlihiges  as  the  war  fur  in- 
Hanmee,at  tlio  Junction  of  the  St.JoHeph's  and  I  dependence  approached;  waa  president  of  the 
St.  Mary*s  rivers,  hue  in  October,  17'Jl.  Four  rroviucial  Congress  in  I7Tr>;  and  on  the  alidi- 
hatidnxl  men  were  detached  to  attack  them,  of  cation  of  the  royal  govenior  ( Marriu  )  iHTame 
wlioDi  aixty  wen  regulars,  uiider  Major  Wyllys.  |  Hctliig-goveruor  of  tbe  state.    Ho  wus  except- 
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ml  in  ati  offer  of  panloii  to  tlio  iiihaliilania  of  | 
Nortli  Carolina  by  Sir  Henry  Cliutou,  iu  nhtcb 
niception  via  jiicladeit  Robert  Hiiwe.  He  wis 
the  chief  constnic  tor  of  the  cutiatitiitioD  of  North 
Carolina,  framed  in  1776,  under  wliiuh  Harnett 
became  one  of  Ibe  Coiiuril ;  niid  in  1778  be  no* 
elected  to  Cougrem.  While  the  BntUb  lield 
txiOBegsion  of  the  country  wljacent  to  Cape  Fear 
Birer  in  ITtJl,  Mr.  Hiiniett  vaa  made  priftoneT, 
Olid  died  in  conQneiuenC.  His  dnelliiiK  (f^t 
standing,  I  believe,  in  IB40)  is  a  fine  old  inan- 
nion,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  tVoui  the  centre  of 


tbe  city  of  Wilmlngtoti,  H.  C,  on  the  nortbeoat 
branub  of  the  Cape  Fear  Biver. 

/,  WiixiAM  Sklby,  wa8  born  in  Lon- 
1  17W.  He  entered  the  army  wliile 
quite  young;  naa  in  tbe  Black  Hank  War;' 
and  was  mnde  lientenaiit'-coluiiel  of  DragnnTis  I 
in  1836.  Ten  years  later  he  was  colonel.  Ha  ' 
served  iu  tbe  Florida,  or  Seminole,  War  (irhicli  , 
see),  and  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  In  IMS  be  , 
nna  breveted  brigadier-general  for  bis  services 
in  the  buttle  of  Cerro  Gordo  (wliich  see).  He  I 
waa  promoted  to  briguiHer  in  1)158,  anil  ploceil  i 
iu  command  of  the  Department  of  Oregon ;  and  i 
iu  July,  1^9,  be  took  poMession  of  the  island  ! 
of  San  Juan,  near  Vancouver,  which  wan  cloiru- 
mI  to  be  a  part  of  Britifli  Columbia.  (See  Ti-i- 
bunalo/Jrbilratioii.)  Harney  was  recalled.  He 
then  conimaniled  rlie  Depnrtment  of  the  Went; 
and  in  April,  1861,  wbilu  on  his  way  to  Wash- 
iuginu,  he  was  arrested  by  the  insurgents  at 
Harper'i  Ferry,  Vn.,  and  taken  to  Bichmoiid. 
He  was  soon  released,  nail,  on  returning  to  St 
Lonis,  itisned  proelnuiuiionit  warning  the  people 
of  Miswunri  of  the  dangerH  of  iteceiiHiou.  Id  con- 
sequence of  nil  iiijudicioiii)  arningemeut  made 
witli  Price,  tlie  Confederate  lender,  Humey  was 
relieved  of  bis  command.  He  retired  in  An- 
gust,  1863;  was  breveted  mnjor-generul  United 
Slates  Army  in  March,  186r>;  and  wne  a  member 
of  the  Indian  CommlHsiou  in  1867. 
Haiper  A  Brotbera,  Pl'blibhino  Hot'fB  of, 

nnn  eHtabliHlieil  in  lf^l7,  by  James  and  .Tolin 
Harper,  aona  of  a  Long  Ihland  farmer.  Tliey 
hfld  both  lu*n  apprenticeil  to  different  persoiiH 
in  Nhw  York  In  learn  tbe  art  of  printing.  When 
tliey  hail  readied  mnniiood  Ibeir  Joined  ililereKtN 
ftud  began  btisineas  for  theniHelveH  by  selling 
Dp  a  small  book  and  Job  printiug-offlce  uii  Do- 
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yet  Btreet,  in  New  York,  not  (or  from  the  great 
establish lueiit  of  Harper  A  Brothers  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  wag  an  auspicious  time  for  tlietu, 
as  with  the  return  of  proiiperity  after  the  War 
of  1812-15  there  was  a  great  demand  for  books. 
Evart  A-Diiyckinck  was  then  a  prosperous  book- 
seller in  New  York,  and  he  employed  "J.  A  J. 
Harper"  Ui  print  the  lir«t  book  that  was  issued 
from  their  press.  In  August,  1817,  they  deliv- 
ered to  liira  two  lliousand  copies  of  a  transla- 
tion of  Seneca's  Morah,  which  they  had  "com- 
posed" and  printed  with  tlieir  owu  bands.  In 
the  winter  of  1618  they  resolved  to  print  a  book 
on  tlieir  own  account.  They  first  ascertained 
from  leading  booksellers  how  many  copies  eacli 
one  would  purchase  from  them  in  sheets.  Iu 
April  they  issued  five  hundred  copies  of  a  re- 
print of  Locke's  Enaji  on  the  ffiinuin  Underitmid- 
ing,  with  the  imprintof  J.4t  J.  Harper.  Joseph 
Wesley  and  Fletcher,  two  younger  brothers,  who 
bad  learned  tbo  printer's  trade  with  James  and 
Jobo,  liecanie  imrtuers  with  the  elder  oues,  tbe 
funner  in  1833  and  tbe  latter  in  1826.  Then  was 
organized  the  firm  of  "  Harjier  &.  Brothers," 
which  continued  forty-tbree  years  without  in- 
terrnpt ion,  when  the  senior  partner  of  ihe  house 
was  Buddetily  separated  from  it  by  death.  Tlie 
brothers  had  eslablishetl  themselves  iu  ClilV 
Street,  and  when  the  youngest  enteixid  the  firm 
they  were  employing  Ufly  persons  and  ten  band- 
presses.  This  was  then  the  largcHt  priutiog  es- 
tablishment in  New  York.  At  tbe  end  of  nine 
years  after  J.  &  J.  Harper  began  business  they 
purchased  the  building  on  Clilf  Street  in  which 
they  were  established.  They  began  to  stereo- 
type tlieir  works  in  1830,  and  led  Ihe  way  to  the 
productifin  of  cheap  books  and  Ibe  creation  of 
a  new  army  of  readers.  They  continually  eu- 
larged  their  hnsiness,  pnrclinsing  building  after 
building  on  Cliff  Street,  and  had  erected  a  fine 
structure  on  Franklin  Square,  connecting  with 
those  on  Cliff  Street  (altogether  nine  iu  uumber), 
when,  at  midday  on  Uec.9. 1B53,  the  whole  estab- 
lisbmeut  was  laid  in  ashes,  the  fire  occurring  from 
an  unfortunate  mistake  of  a  plumber  at  work  in 
the  buildiug.  Their  total  loss  was  very  heavy, 
but  very  soon  the  present  magiiiftcent  bnildiugs 
I  arose  out  of  the  ruins.  In  1776  James  Bivlng- 
tou  was  considered  tbe  most  extenaive  pliut«r, 
publisher,  and  bookseller  in  this  country.  His 
I  establishment  was  at  the  f<H)t  of  Wall  Btreet, 
I  New  York.  It  seldom  hiul  more  than  four  hun- 
'  dred  volumes  on  its  shelves,  with  a  fair  assort- 
'  ment  of  slatlonery.  Iu  1876  Ihe  bookselling 
business  of  Harper  A  Brothers  occupied  uti  im- 
mense building  of  iron  on  Franklin  Square,  five 
stories  in  height,  with  cellar  and  sub-cellar,  and 
another  on  Cliff  Street,  in  tlie  rear  of  it,  built  of 
brick,  six  stories  tii  height,  with  a  basement. 
These  buildings  are  cotinifted  by  iron  bridges 
'  at  each  atory.  The  eBtabliehmeiit  is  fully  sup- 
plied with  every  kind  of  improved  machinery 
fur  carrying  on  the  publishing  bnsinese,  fVoni 
'  the  selting-np  of  ty]>e  anil  stereotyping  to  the 
finishing  the  complete  book  for  tbe  reader.  In 
1876  they  employed  iiIhiuI  live  hundred  |)ersons. 
of  whom  one  hundred  and  seventy  were  women. 
Iu  1S5D  they  began  the  publication  of  Barptr't 
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Xeie  Honthlg  Magazine,  wUich  lian  bren  the  nc- 
ki>uw1e<lj{n<l  luniliT  hi  (hat  dHiiaitmeiit uf  lil«ra- 
Inre.  Haryef'a  llrritlv,un  illimtriiti^l  )>u)wr,  won 
begnn  in  Jiuiiisry,  lriG7.  Barprr'a  Ba;ar,  a  l>eiiii- 
tifblly  illuHtrukMl  iv|iotiitiiry  i>f  kiiuu*lLilK<i,  uf 
vitrruut  fu!iUli)iHi,  and  geuerul  liteniturv,  wiiH 
coiuiiiuiireil  in  Noveiuber,  ltH!7.  Tii  supply 
tbuM  periiHliculit  with  UiustnitioiiN,  lliuy  bud 
ill  tbi^ir  urt  <li>)>artiuuiit  in  \r!36  iilK>iit  thirty 
refgtiliir  cuiitrihiitura  ororiKiitul  mutttiT  uiiil  fifty 
eiigravun.  Suiiic  idvu  of  tbo  rxtKiit  of  tiicir 
imblisbiuft  biwiiioiiH  may  b«  ciiiiccivud  by  the 
Taut  that  the  wbito  paiwr  tiM^  fur  tlicir  ]>riMt- 
\ag  <HMt  tbi'iu,  at  Ibat  ttiiii-,  two  tiiuHHaiid  Uol- 
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Virginia  CmivBiition  (April  17, 1861 ),  tbp  smhnr- 
iiieii  of  that  Htate  net  forces  in  iiiutiou  tu  iH-ur 
the  Uiiit<!d  StaluH  nnnory  aud  anwiial  at  Har- 
Iter's  Ferry,  a  Btnall  villagu  in  Jutfenuu  Coniily, 
Va.,at  thecoiiHiloncoul'tbu  Potomac  aud  .Slieii- 
uiidoub  rivcnt,  wbc>re  tiie  coitjuinttl  Blniiiua 
paw  tbiini|;b  tiiu  Blue  Ri<l)[v.  It  brcaiiir  au 
important  puiiitiii  tliv  war  thatciiaiie<L  Then, 
for  niHiiy  yuaii),  the  national  (j^irvnimeut  hail 
]H>s)ii-BH'<l  an  ui-iuory  uiid  nrwiial,  wbcre  WjMi 
iiiiiHki-tii  n-uru  iiiiulo  every  year,  ami  wbetv  fiiiu 
M),OOU  to  90,(WO  Btaud  »f  anuB  trcre  ceiimiUy 
Htitred.  Wlien  Ilia  HcccHitiuii  nioveniriit  iNrjjnni. 
at  liie  cloHu  uf  ItMU),  iiii-iuiinn)  were  tubvu  tor  llit 


Jowpli  A\'v 

coiintatitly 
ity  of  boHi. 


dli'il  « 


ill.>.l  F.'l.iu 

til.-  ■M^\  iif 

.ifMiiy,  I": 

Haiper'i 

|iaiuui^  of 


.  Tlll^  fiiiir  Urolhi'Dt— .I.1IIII-H,  John, '  M<riiriry  uf  th)H  )Mmt.  A  Hinall  ImhI.t  of  I'lilted 
tli'y.aiiil  Ficlclwi' — have  )>aKHci1  fiiiiii  ^  SrnliM  dr»KuonH,  under  tin-  i-oniniiind  of  1j<>ii- 
liviiiK.nnd  Iho  t;n'i(t  cHlnhliiihnii'nt.  I  tvimnl  Rottfr  JourM.waHHpnl  tbi-rc  an  a  pivvun- 
iiii-Fi-N!iiii>!  in  tbc  bulk  und  proH|H'r-   liotinry  iiii-nsnrc.   Anprrlifaliiick  on  Fori  Snin- 

ii-sn,  tH  r liictiHl  by  ilii'ir  hoiih  unil  i  li-r.niinorH  n'ui-liiHl  Hiirjii'r'ji  Ff-rry  ihut  tlwjpiv- 

Tlii'  t\iiii-  l.i'iiiliHM  inTi-  Imu-ii  at  ciiinii-nt  iiiiiiwrly  thfrcwonld  beii]ip«li[y  M'iTnl 
I,.  I.  .I:iii]i'H  M»s  bririi  on  tin'  lltili  of  <  liv  lii<-  VlrtiJiiiaiin.  The  mniiirH  vierv  tnip.  Ibi 
iiii.l  ili.'il  on  111.-  -^tli  of  MiiitIi.  l^i!).  Ilu'  jnoriilnK  »f  April  H,  iIn'  iniliturv  (-omnmiid- 
loni  nil  ihi'  -J-2.1  .ilJiiiiiiiin .  IT'IT.  iiii<l    i-is  at  Wiii<'lii>i.liT  and  C'barli-Htim'n  rt-i-i-ivil  or- 

'  -J:*.!  of  Api  il.  IrT.'..     .liiM']ih  WVkI.v    iIit'.  f'li'in  ICiibi I  to  Kcixc  tite  armorr  niid  .1V- 

>ij   IlK-  -JTitii  of  1).-<'<'iiil>i'r.  IHil.ancI    m'ii^iI  itiaf  iiltflit.    Tlii'V  n'i-n>  fiirthi-r 


I  Perry,  Attkm 

Wiiliiii  livi'til,) 
thu  Urililiiilicu 
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■,  it  \ 


[•il, 


mid  l,.<  joiiifil  liy  ibe  ii 
t<'  ill  an  ininiciliale  altai'k  on  \ViiHbiii)i- 
loiil  :ilKIU  aipii  wt-ro onli-ml  out.  but  <>i>ty 
'ill  Hem  lit  llio  (liwiE)iMlcd  ii:nili-ZM>ii!<, 

li'n  from  thu  lerrj',  at  tbu  aiiiiuiutud  huur 
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— eigbt  o'clock  io  tUe  evening — but  otiiera  were 
on  the  iDArcb.  Ah  b  itiiTpriiie  was  iiiipurlant,  the 
little  iletavhuient  moved  on.  lb  was  coDiposed 
of  inraiitry  aud  cuvnlry  aixl  Booie  artillery,  with 
one  caniiou.  The  cavalry,  only  about  twenty 
Ntroug,  nero  cuiumaniled  by  a  dashing  ofUcer — 
Captain  Aiihliy.  When  the  detncbiiieut  waa 
within  a  mile  of  the  ferry,  nisrcliing  iu  sileuce 
niid  darknusB,  there  nna  suddenly  &  Haali  and 
eiplodimi  in  that  ilii'e«tion.  This  wan  <]iiickly 
repeated,  and  the  monutaiin  heights  were  soou 
illnminated  by  flaniea,  Ashby  <lnithed  towardn 
the  tonn,  And  soon  retarned  with  a  report  that 
the  armory  and  arMnal  were  on  lire,  and  that  the 
National  troo  »  I  nd  Tusxed  tl  P  t  mac  and 
t«k«u  the  mn        niun  dre  f 

Carlisle  Barrack      u  F  a      L         n 

ant  Jon  ex  ha 
four  huQTii  It      re  h.       g 


TnraaioH  0/  Margland),  Harper's  Ferry,  whoro  k 
large  amount  of  stores  bad  been  gathered,  wan 
belli  by  National  ti-oops,  under  Colonel  D.  H. 
Miles.  When  tlint  post  was  threatened, Halleck 
inslmcted  McCI«1lun  to  succor  the  gurhson,  and 
on  the  day  of  the  struggle  at  Tiiruei''B  Gap  (see 
South  Moanlain)  be  ordered  Miles  to  hold  out 
to  the  last  extremity.  Meanwhile  Jackson,  by 
igiiick  lUDvemeiits,  bad  crossed  the  Potomac  at 
Wiltiauisport,  and  at  nonn  oil  Supt.  13  lie  was 
in  the  rear  of  HariieHs  Ferry.  Tbe  Confeder- 
ates were  then  iu  possession  of  London  Heights 
and  also  of  Maryland  Heights,  which  cuniinand- 
ed  Har|>er's  Ferrv.  That  post  was  complete- 
I     '         ted  tie  14th.     Miles  was  told  by 

M  C      a  d  on,"  and  also  iufurnied  how 

m  g       8u     y      cape.     BnC  he  apjieared  to 

the 


post  that  night.  There  were  indications  nil 
UTound  him  of  iini>euding  troubles.  Tmitis  of 
powder  were  so  prepared  that,  at  a  moment's 
warning,  the  powder  in  the  magazine  might  he 
exploded,  and  the  govominont  buildings  he  set 
on  tiro.  Wonl  came  to  .Iiines,  at  near  Icn  o'clock 
ut  night,  that  2000  Vii-giiiiuiiH  were  within  twen- 
ty miuntes'  mareb  of  him.  TIib  trains  were  fired, 
and  the  whole  public  property  that  was  com- 
bustible was  soon  in  aHlii'H.  Then  Jones  and 
his  little  gorrison  fled  across  the  Putoronc,  and 
reached  Hagorstown  in  the  morning,  and  thence 
pushed  on  to  Chamhorsbnrg  and  Carlisle  Bar- 
racks, Pf^nn.  Jones  was  highly  commended  by 
his  government.  Tbe  insnrgeiit  force"  imme- 
diately took  iKissewtion  of  mined  Harper's  Ferry, 
ns  a  strategic  point.  Within  a  month  tnll  HKM) 
Virginians, KentuckianH,Aliil>iLmiuiis,aud  Snnth 
Carolinians  were  there,  and  munaccd  U'ashiug- 

Baipei's  Fenx  Sitrkekdf.h  of.    While  Li^e 
voa  iu  Uur>laud,  in  8«i<teinber,  1862  (see  Lee't 


ISth,  no  ItM  than  nine  batteries  opened  upon 
the  garriBou,  he  displayed  a  whil-e  flag.  Before 
it  was  seen  by  the  Confederates,  one  of  their 
shots  hail  killed  him.  The  post  was  surren- 
dered, with  all  its  troops,  onlnnnec,  ammuni- 
tion, and  stores.  There  were  ll.SeO  men— half 
of  them  New-Yorkera  —  snrrendered;  and  th« 
spoils  were,  73  cannons,  13,000  Huiall-arms.  200 
wagons,  and  a  large  rgnaiitity  of  litnts  and  camp 
equipage.  It  was  shown  that  Miles  hiul  diso- 
beyed orders  to  lake  measures  for  the  defence 
of  the  post,  and  he  was  strongly  sinipected  of 
synipntliy  with  tbe  Confederate  cauHe. 

Huilott  TiiOMAB,  a  tVieiid  of  Sir  Waller  Ra- 
leigh, Hos  born  at  Oxford,  England,  in  b'Sffi); 
died  in  London,  July  S,  Iftil.  Ho  was  a  skilful 
mathematician  and  nHtronomrr,  and  taught  the 
science  of  mat  he  ma  ties  to  Baleigh.  In  1585  he 
accompanifHl  Buleigh'a  exiWition  to  Virginia, 
under  Grenville  (see  Grmrillf),  as  historian,  and 
most  of  the  knowlcdgn  of  that  expedition  Is  de- 
rived firom  Harriott's  account.   He  was  left  there 
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by  GrenvillOy  and  remained  a  year  making  ob-  view  at  yincennes.  Tbongh  requested  not  to 
aervations;  and  from  the  pencil  of  With,  an  bring  more  than  thirty  followers,  Tecamtbaap* 
artist,  he  obtained  many  usefnl  drawings.  Har-  peared  with  about  four  hundred  warriors.  The 
riott  labored  hard  to  restrain  the  cupidity  of  his  council  was  held  in  a  field  jnst  outside  the  vil- 
conipauions,  who  were  more  intent  npon  finding  lage.  The  governor,  seated  ou  a  chair,  was  sar- 
gold  than  tilling  the  soil.  While  Governor  Lane  rounded  by  several  hundred  of  the  unarmed  peo- 
declared  that  Virginia  had  ^^the  goodliest  soil  pie,  and  attended  by  judges  of  the  territory, 
under  the  cope  of  heaven,"  and  ^^  if  Virginia  ha<l  several  officers  of  the  army,  and  by  Winnemack, 
but  horses  and  kiue,  and  were  inhabite<l  by  £ng-  a  friendly  Potawatomie  chief,  who  had  on  this, 
lish,  no  realm  in  Christendom  were  comparable  as  on  other  occasions,  given  Harrison  notice  of 
to  it,"  he  utterly  neglected  the  great  opportu-  Tecumtha's  hostile  designs.  A  sergeant  and 
nity.  (See  Lane.)  Ilarriott  saw  that  the  way  twelve  men  from  the  fort  were  st-atioued  under 
to  accomplish  that  object  was  to  treat  the  In-  some  trees  on  the  bonier  of  the  field,  and  the  In- 
dians kindly,  as  friends  and  neiglibors ;  and  he  dians,  who  sat  in  a  semicircle  on  the  ground, 
tried  to  quench  tlie  fires  of  revenge  which  the  had  left  their  rifles  at  their  camp  in  the  woods, 
cruelty  of  the  English  had  kin<ll('d.  The  na-  bnt  brought  their  tomahawks  with  them.  Te- 
tives  were  curious  and  credulous.  They  regard-  cnmtha,  in  an  openifig  speech,  declared  the  in- 
ed  the  English  with  awe.  Their  fire-arms,  bum-  tention  of  the  tribes,  by  a  combination,  not  to 
ing-glasses,  clocks,  watches,  and  bcMiks  seemed  countenance  any  more  cessions  of  Indian  lands, 
to  the  savnge  mind  like  the  work  of  the  gods,  except  by  general  consent.  He  contended  that 
As  the  colon itits  were  never  sick,  and  had  no  the  Indians  were  one  people,  and  the  lauds,  be- 
women  with  them,  the  natives  thought  that  longing  to  the  whole  in  common,  could  not  be 
they  were  not  born  of  woman,  and  were  there-  alienated  by  a  part.  This  position  was  combat- 
fore  immortal.  Taking  advantage  of  this  feel-  ed  by  Harrison,  who  asserted  that  the  lands 
ing,  HniTiott  displayed  the  Bible  everywhere,  sold  had  been  so  disposed  of  by  the  occupants, 
and  told  them  of  its  precious  ti-nths,  and  it  was  and  that  the  Shawnoese  had  no  business  to  in- 
ofteu  pressed  to  their  bosoms  aflfectionately.  terfere.  W^hen  these  words  were  inteipreted. 
When  King  Wingiua  (see  Lane)  fell  ill,  he  sent  Tecum tha,  with  violent  gesticulations,  declared 
for  Harriott,  and  dismissing  his  juggling  priest  the  governor*s  statements  were  false,  and  that 
and  *^  medicine-man,"  placed  himself  under  the  he  and  the  United  States  had  cheated  and  im- 
Englishman's  care.  He  invoked  the  prayei-s  of  posed  npon  the  Indians.  As  he  proceeded  with 
the  English,  and  under  the  careful  nurHingof  the  increased  violence,  his  warriors  sprang  to  their 
historian  the  king  s]>eedily  i*ecovered.  Many  feet,  and  began  to  brandish  their  tomahawks, 
of  his  subjects  resorted  to  Harriott  when  they  Harrison  started  from  his  chair,  and  drew  his 
fell  sick.  Had  his  example  been  followed,  Vir-  sword,  as  did  the  ofllcers  around  him.  Winne- 
ginia  might  soon  have  been  ^'  inhabited  by  Eng-  mack  cocked  his  loaded  pistol,  and  the  unarmed 
lish,"  and  filled  with  ^' horses  and  kiue."  On  his  citizens  caught  up  whatever  missiles  were  at 
return  to  En(<:land,  Harriott  published  a  lin(f  hand.  The  guard  of  soldiers  cume  running  up, 
and  True  Report  of  the  New  Found  Uind  of  Vir-  an<l  were  about  to  fire  npon  the  Indians,  bnt 
ginia.  From  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  he  re-  were  checked  by  the  governor,  who  niiked  the 
ceived  a  ]>enHion,and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  interpreter  what  was  the  matter.  On  being  in- 
tlie  Towrr  with  Kaleigh  and  his  wife.  (See  lia-  funned,  he  denounced  Tecumtha  as  a  bad  man ; 
IcUjh.)  Harriott  was  the  inventor  of  the  pres-  that,  as  he  had  come  under  pnmiise  of  protec- 
ent  improve<l  nu^thod  of  algebraic  calculation  tion,  he  might  depart  in  safety,  but  he  must  in- 
by  introducing  the  sigus  >  and  <].  Htautly  leave  the  neighborhood.  The  council 
Harris,  (iKo.ioK,  Loku,  was  b,.n.  Manli  18,  »'r<>U«  "P,  aii.l  Tecuiutb.i  n-tircd  t»  bU  camp. 
1746;  air.l  at  IMmoi.t,  Kent,  EnKhind,  May  19,  9"  ",'«  l""""'"*?,  "'oruing,  to  allay  all  8U8pi- 
1829.  II.-  l..Man.o  captain  in  1771,  an.l  can.e  f.  '^'""■,>"'  f  I'"'^^ ^S^^  f""-  '"«  coiuluct,  and 
Amorica  in  1775.  He  whh  in  the  Hkinni^ll  at  "•''kcd  and  ,.b  aincd  anotbor  intcrvu-w,  at  vvhich 
Lexin;;t..n.  and  waH  wonndod  in  tl.e  I.atth,  of  »'<' ;'"«-l'">"e<l  a"  hostile  .ntcntio«8  against  the 
Bnnk.iV  Hill.     In  th.-  baltl.s  „f  1 ^  1''I'">«1,  '''','  ]'/'"].""'    ,    '^.T  ,,      S°ve«-nor  U.  under- 


Ilarbn.  Plains,  and  Whit,.  Plains,  and  in  every    «f""'l  »'"'*  '""  "''?,"'''  "'.""■™  *" '"*  df  *""»>•- 


:pe(liti<>n  to  tn.!  West  in-    ..  >  .i      ci  i  •  r  -a      • •  -I  j 

dies;  s..,v...l  «n.l..i-  Uvion  ott'  (irena.la  in  1779;  '."""  "^  *'"'  ,*'''""^"'««'  «>"e»;  Hamsou  visited 

also,af..Mwa..ls.inIn;iia,andinl79Hwa«uuide  '','''  ^""'l'-,"''^"   Tecmntha  told  bim   that  be 

gov,rn..r  ..f  Ma.l.as,  an.l  placed  at  tlie  bead  of  «'"'"'''  '"f ""  "'"^  ""  tl>«;  Americans  with  relnc- 

the  ar.nv  nKainst  Ti|.p....  Snltan,  .aptnrinK  Se-  H'""''  "'"'  I'"'n"f '^  '^ \^'\  »*««"*  cessmja  were 

rinpipatani,  for  xvlii,:b  service  lu- ivccivd  pnb-  fr'.*"',"!'-  '""'   *''»   l>""«:'Pl«   ""l"?*"!  V  «h« 

lie  thanks  and  promotion.    In  Ic^li  be  was  raised  ]'"T'}        T  government  of  taking  no  more 

to  the  pcerairc.  '"          "          Indians  withont  tbe  consent  of 

all  tbe  tribes,  be  would  be  their  friend  and  ally, 

Hanlaon  and  Tecumtha.     William  Henry  for  be  knew  tbe  pretended  friendship  of  tbe 

Harrison,  governor  of  tbe  Indiana  T.-rritory.  sns-  liritisb  was  only  selllsbuess.     Yet,  if  the  Amer- 

picions  of  the  movements  of  Tecnnitba  anil  bis  leans  persevered  in  their  methods  of  getting  the 

'  er  (which  see),  invited  them  to  an  inter-  i  land  of  tbe  Indians,  he  should  be  compelled  to 
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join  that  people  in  war  ftf(aitiat  tlie  people  of  the 
t'liited  Slates.  Harriiwii  prntnioed  tu  lay  tha 
imilt«r  befure  liU  goverumeiit. 

Haiilwui,  Bkkjamin,  a  Bi((iier  of  the  Doclara- 
tiuu  uf  Iude{ieudence,  was  bum  at  Uurknluy,  on 
the  James  Biver,  Va.,  in  1740;  died  there  iu 
April,  1791.  Hu  was  a  luember  of  the  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Burgesses  iti 
1764,  aud  soon  liecauie  a  leH<ler 
among  tiie  patviotit  nf  tho  day. 
An  attempt  to  brilM  biiii  tn 
support  tlio  Stamp  Act  bj  of- 
feriri);  him  a  seat  in  tbe  Council 
excited  his  I udi)rnaf  ion,  though 
lie  hiul  opposed  H«nr)''8  nMiln- 
Ilons  on  the  diiUJect.  He  vn»  a 
intMulier  of  varions  associatiuna 
aud  cominittees,  and  irns  a  dfl- 
egnte  to  the  Hint  Culonial  C'lm- 
|p«ss,  in  1774.  In  that  l>ody  lie 
wna  efUcivnt  as  chniruiaii  of  tiie 
Board  of  War.  Hi- advocated  iii- 
<le])eud«nce  iu  1T7G,  and  sigui-il 
the  great  Duclurntiou.  He 
resigned  his  seat  in  1777 ;  iinaiii 
ciJlered  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
and  van  chosen  its  stH'aker. 
Tills  position  lie  held  until  nrQ, 
when  he  was  eloetetl  jpivertmr 
iif  the  state,  and  wait  twice  re- 
rlcctetl.  Governor  HurriHon  iliil 
not  like  tbe  National  Const  it  utiou,  and  voted 
against  it  in  convention. 

HUilioii, William  HF.NRY.niulh  Prcsidentof 
tlie  Uiillcil  States,  wits  bi>ni  at  Berkeley,  Charles 
City  Co.,Va.,  Feb, S>,  1773;  died  at  Washliiglnn, 
D.  C,  Ai>rit  4,  1<^1.  He  was  n  son  of  Benjamin 
Harrison,  governor  of  Virginia,  and  wus  cdn- 
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a  lientenant  in  1793,  he  afterwards  became  an 
efficient  aid  to  General  Wayne,  and  with  liira 
went  throngh  the  campaign  iu  Ohio,  in  1794. 
After  the  treaty  of  Greenville  (1794),  he  waa 
placed  in  command  of  Fort  Wasliiiigton,  on  the 
site  of  Cincinnati,  and  was  promoted  to  captain. 
While  ou  duty  at  North  Bend,  he  was  married 


cnted  at  H&mpden- Sidney  Co1l<>ge.  He  began 
preparations  for  tlie  priifewjon  of  medicine,  l>itt 
sciou  ahandoiied  it  for  a  niilitarj-  life.  In  17D1 
Washington  commissioned  him  uii  ensign.  Mude 


to  Anna,  daughter  of  Jmlge  Symmes,  an  exten- 
sive land-owuer  there.  8be  snrvivod  him  many 
yeuTH.  In  1797  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Northwest  Territory,  and  left  the  army.  In 
1799  he  beciinie  a  delegate  to  Congress,  and  was 
nmde  the  first  governor  of  Indiana  Territory 
in  IcMl.  TiiHt  offico  ho  held  until  \i*n,  ami,  as 
Su|ierintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  |iert'onueil  effi- 
cient service.  In  the  conme  of  his  aduiiiiistra- 
tion,  he  made  thirteen  important  treaties  with 
dillerent  triltes.  lIurriiHin,  at  tlie  hend  of  troops, 
gained  a  victory  ovor  the  Indians  (Nov. 7, 1(^11) 
at  Tipi)ecanoe  (which  see).  He  was  in  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  N<irt  Invest  in  the  seconil  « 


fori 


which  |«» 


isdis- 


tinguishml  for  pnid<'net>  an<l  linivery.  Besigo- 
ing  his  eomniiHsion  in  1U14.  he  whs  t!inpii>ye<l  in 
making  treaties  with  the  Indians  for  cessions  of 
lands.  Fixini  Ittlll  to  1H19  lie  was  n>eml>cr  of 
Congress  fniin  Ohio,  and  was  in  the  l.'nited 
States  Senate  fniui  l»£i  to  l^iS,  having  previ- 
ously serveil  a  term  in  tlie  Obi"  Senate.  In 
lH3e!  Pnwident  Adanis  st-nt  him  as  minister  to 
tlie  Bvpn III ic  of  Colomliiii,  South  America,  and 
on  liis  return  he  umde  Ills  nvidenee  at  North 
Benit,  O.  Iu  1»IU  Genera)  Hnrriwiii  was  elect- 
(h1  President  uf  (tie  1,'nited  KtuleH,  receiving  234 
votes  out  uiUH.  Just  one  month  after  he  eti-  ' 
lerod  n|ion  his  duties  (Mareh  4.  1M41)  he  itled  at 
the  national  capitnl.     President  lliirrison's  re- 

tooking  the  Ohio  Kiver,  at  Ni>rth  liend. 

HmtUod's  Cabinet.  Immediately  after  the 
delivery  of  liiHinangund  add reas,  President  Har- 
ridoii  nomiiinteil  for  culilnet  ininisters,  Daniel 
Welwter,  of  Massiichuset  In,  Secretary  of  Slate; 
Tliouas  Jawing,  of  Ohio,  Sccrcliiry  of  tho  Tteit» 
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niy;  Joliii  Bell,  of  TennesBoe,  Secrelnry  of  War; 
Ueoi')^  K.  Bail);f  r,  of  Nuitli  Carolina,  Secretary 
of  tlie  Navy;  Frikiicia  Oniiiger,  of  New  Ytirk, 
PiwIiiiaNter-guiieTal ;  and  Jnliii  J.  CrttteDdeu, 
uf  KuiiIiicIl}',  Attnmey-generul. 

Hanlaon'a  ^vaaloa  of  Canada.  The  vet- 
OTQD  Ituiac  Shelb;)',  then  govcruor  uf  Kentucky, 
joined  HarriBon  at  Camp  Svneua,  nilli  about  fuiir 
IhoiiHaiid luoiiiited  vulLiulH!rHfii>mliiBatstu.  He 
had  called  for  a  certain  iiiimbcr,  and  twice  as 
iiiaiiy  came  lU  he  nHbcd  for.  Tliey  were  gatli- 
eroil  at  Newport  ami  Cincinnalr.  With  Ui^jor 
Johu  Adair  and  the  latt;  Senator  J.  J.  Critten- 
dau  aa  his  aids,  Goveniur  Shi-Uiy  iiresaeil  fur- 
ward  towanla  Lake  Kiie.  Colonel  Richard  M. 
Johoson'a  tiiHi]i  wait  alnuiig  Shelby'aiui-n.  Har- 
rison waa  rejoiced  to  see  tlicin  come.  Teiry  had 
secured  the  coreleil  control  of  Lilku  Erie  (see 
Lakt  Erie,  Battle  of),  and  tlms  reinforced  and  eu- 
couraKed,  HarriHon  moved  immeiliaiely,  and  on 
the  lijth  and  16tb  of  September,  11^13,  the  wliolo 
Army  uf  the  Northwest — exceiiliug  some  troupa 
holding  FortMei»s  and  minor  pasta — wureon  the 
bonlera  uf  tlie  lake,  at  a  point  now  called  Port 
Clinton.  Genoi-al  McArl  liur,  who  had  snccecd- 
cd  Clay  in  coaiuand  at  Fort  Meigs  (wliich  see), 
was  onlcred tu embark  artillery,  iiruvisions, aud 
stores  froiD  tliat  place,  aud  on  the  SOIh  the  em- 
barkation uttbe  araiy  upon  Perry's  vessels  be- 
gan. The  wentlier  wax  delightful,  aud  the  whole 
army  were  in  bi^li  sjiirits.  They  ivuduKvonsed 
flnt  at  Put-in-bay  Inland,  on  the  24th,  and  thu 
uext  day  were  n|>on  the  Middle  Sister  Island. 
The  Kentnckians  had  left  their  horaes  on  the 
|)eiiinR(il»  between  Sandusky  Bay  an<l  Portat;v 
River,  and  were  organized  as  infantry.  In  six- 
teen anne<I  vessels  and  about  one  Inindml  tMMitx 
the  amniment  started  fVoni  tin:  Ih'troit  Uiver. 
On  the  way  a  stirring  ailillt'ss  by  (leneral  Iliii'- 
riwin  was  read  to  the  troops,  nliich  comrlniled 
as  follunH:  "The  general  enlivals  his  brave 
troops  to  reniemliei-  that  tlw'y  are  sons  of  fires 

whoKt-  fame  IK  ii irtal ;  that  they  are  to  licht 

for  (be  rijililH  of  their  insnltetl  country,  wliile 
tlieir  <i|>iioiienl»  combat  for  tlie  uijnst  prcli'ii- 
nioiin  of  II  ni:iHter.  Kentnckians,  remeniber  tin' 
liivei-  ItiiiMii'  bill  reinemlH-r  il  only  while  vie- 
toiy  is  Hnii[H-niled.  I'he  revi'Uge  of  a  ooliliei- 
cannot  lie  {■nititiwl  upon  a  IVilieo  envniy."  Kx- 
{lectinc  to  l>e  altilekeil  al  tlieir  liiiiilioK-plfiee. 
the  miiHiH  wew  ilebaiked  (N.-pt.  aw),  in  pi  ileel 
ballluorder.ouHarlli'y'Hroinl.iiearlyrourmileH 
below AmlicrKibnrK.  Noeneinywimthcre.  l*nia- 
tur,  wliowasineoinniand  iil  Furl  Muhlen,  taking 
coiHisel  of  prndenee  and  fear,  and  in  o)iposilion 
to  tlif  i-iiriiest  eiitivatieH  and  indignant  ]irotests 
of  his  otlieerH  and  Teeiiml  ha.  had  ili'd  northward 
with  hiH  arinv  a«d  all  ho  eonld  lake  with  him. 
leaving  Koit  Maiden,  the  navy  buildings,  and 
ihe  Htorehonnes  Miioking  mills.  Ah  llie  Ameri- 
eans  ajiproached  Ihe  (own,  they  niel,  inMeud  of 
brave  Briluiis  and  painteil  savages,  a  tnioji  of 
iniKlest  women  wlm  cnme  to  implore  mei'cy  and 
pn>t<Tli(>i).  Their  fears  wenj  reinoviMl  by  (liu 
kliiil-heaHed  leailers,  and  llio  Aniei-ieana  enter- 
ed Aiulienlburg  with  the  I ds  playing  Yankee 

Duudle.    The  loynl  inhabitaniH  liail  lied  with 
H^feauiur.    The  flolilU  arrived  at  IK-troit  uu 


the  S9th,  aud  the  same  day  Colouel  Johnaou  u- 
rivcd  there  with  his  troop  af  cavalry.  Harrinoa 
had  eucamped  at  Saudwicli,  and  all  8tarte<l  in 
]iiinnit.  Tlie  enemy  waa  overtaken  at  the  llo- 
ravian  Towus,  ou  the  Thames,  and  defeated  ia 
buttle.  (See  Tkann,  Halite  of  tMt.)  l>etmit  and 
■II  Michigan  were  recuvcred.  All  that  Hull  bad 
lost  waa  regaiued.  Cuhmel  Lewis  Cass  was  left 
at  Detroit,  with  a  strung  garriaun,  as  Diilitary 
governor  uf  (be  territory. 


Landing  Akmy  AT.  Tothiapoiat 
General  McCMIan  led  his  army  after  the  battle 
on  Malvern  Hills,  July  1,  1HG2.  It  isdvevrsii 
miles  below  ihe  month  of  the  Appomattox  Riv- 
er, on  the  right  bank  of  the  James,  and  was  tba 
liirlhpluce  of  President  Harriaun.  Its  landiug 
is  one  of  Ilia  best  on  the  James,  aud  was  inade 
the  chief  depot  of  supplies  of  the  Array  of  Ibe 
Potonuc  while  it  lay  there  in  the  aunimer  of 
IHG2,  and  witeru  it  aiifferetl  great  mortality  fhioi 
malarial  fcvem.  There  the  cuDimandar-iii-chief 
called  for  nnuforcements,  rejHirting,  ou  the  3d  of 
July,tkatlieliad-'notover50,0U0uieu  with  their 
colui-B."  The  President,  aatonndeil,  weut  to  Har- 
rison's Landing,  and  found  the  nmiy  greatly  dis- 
heartened. He  fuiiud  the  army  4U,(NX)  strouger 
than  the  comniunder  bad  erroneously  reported, 
but  WHS  iinal)1e  to  get  a  reply  to  his  question, 
Where  are  the  Tfi.OUO  ineu  yet  missing  f  It  was 
found  that  34.IKI0  men,  or  mure  than  three  fifths 
uf  the  aciny  re)>urled  ou  the  3d,  were  ahseut  on 
fiii'longhs.  The  general  soon  aflcrwardsrepurted 
t)r',C(!5  "  jnescnt  and  tit  fur  duty ;''  absent  by  au- 
thority,34,472;  ul>sent  without  authority, 37Tt^i 
siek,  ltf,619— making  a  total  of  143^.  A  week 
latt-r  the  adjiit  ant-gen  em  I's  ofUco  reported  the 
total  of  the  Army  of  ihe  Potomac,  exclusive  uf 
Gilieiai  Wmd's  eiinnnauil  at  Fortress  Slonmr, 
t.1  he  Ki^aU,  of  whom  lOl.tiUl  wcr.'  lireaent  and 
lit  fur  duly.  This  great  aruiy  reutaiued  there 
idle  some  weeks,  BufTeTiiig  greatly  ftran  skk- 
nesfl,  when  it  was  called  to  the  vicinity  uf  Wobb- 
inglon. 

Hanison's  Military  Morements.  Befnre 
the  ilriUiratioii  of  war  against  England  (June, 
IHld)  Keiiliiiky  and  Ohio  bail  lu.ide  pivpata- 
'  liinis  lor  Htich  an  event.  .  Early  in  May  Gov- 
ernor Scott,  uf  Kentucky,  iu  obcilience  to  ia- 
Ktrnelions  fruni  the  War  De[iartiiieiit,  had  ur- 
gunized  leu  regimeuti  of  vulnuteera,  making 
an  cft'eclive  force  uf  5500  men ;  and  Govetii- 
or  Meigs,  of  Ohio,  proDijitly  responded  to  the 
call  fur  troops  to  aceoniiiany  Hnll  to  Detroit. 
(See  Oauarfa,  /nrucioa  of.)  William  Henry  liar- 
rison,  then  Govenior  of  Indiana  Territory,  had 
already  caused  blnck-hoiises  and  stockades  tu 
he  erected  in  various  parts  of  his  territory  a» 
ilefenccs  against  the  Indians,  aud  the  militia- 
men  were  placed  iu  a  atate  of  preparation  fur 
Immudiato  action  when  calle<l  njioa.  HaviuK 
been  nnthoriiteil  by  the  iiatiunal  gureniment  Iu 
cull  upon  Kuntncky  for  any  portion  of  its  cuntin- 
gent  of  tniopa,  he  repaiiwl  to  Frankfort,  where 
he  was  hnnured  with  a  public  reception.  He 
expressitd  his  views  freely  concerning  the  im- 
minent peril  in  which  Ch.-)iera)  Hull  was  plarvd, 
ami  anggested  a  series  uf  military  oimalions  iu 
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the  Northwest.  The  fall  of  Detmit  and  tbe  mas- 
iwcK  at  Clii<:ago  (whivti  set')  caused  ilie  great- 
est oxciUMiiuiit  ill  Keutiicky,  anil  voliiuteeni 
were  offeniil  1>,v  IIiuhmiikIb.  It  noa  tlin  );eiierBl 
ileaire  iif  tlio  viiliiuteera  mid  militia  of  the  West 
Ihnl  Ilarrisnii  sliuiild  be  thtir  leader  n)(aiD8t  the 
BritiHb  aiiil  IiKliana.  (inveninr  8c»tt  nos  re- 
qiirated  by  snitiu  of  the  leading  men  in  Ken- 
tucky to  iippiiint  him  ciinimaiider-iii-cbief  of 
tile  forces  of  that  state,  and  ho  was  cnmmiwtiimed 
Aug.  So,  1812.  A  corps  of  pioiinteil  voluiileei's 
was  rained,  and  Mr^or  RichanI  M,  JoIiiihuh  be- 
came their  It-ndt-r.  Wlille  Ilarrisou  was  on  big 
way  iiorthn-ai'd  fnim  Cincinnati  with  his  troo|M) 
he  receiveil  tho  ronimission  of  brigailier  from 
thePreaident  of  tiie  United  Slates,  with  itistriic- 
tioiis  to  take  ciimmand  of  all  the  f»rceB  in  tbe 
territories  tif  Indiana  &lid  Illinois,  and  to  co- 
operate nilli  Guiieral  Iltill  and  wlib  Ooveraor 
Howard,  of  MisHOiiii.  Tliese  inHtriiclionH  were 
ioaniHl  befiim  tho  dtHnsli-r  to  Hull  itns  kiiowii. 
He  besitaled  to  ntcept  tho  cunimiivjiuii  be- 
caiiso  of  the  do1it.'ate  ri'lutiona 
ill  wbii:h  it  niL}(bt  pliico  him 
with  General  \Vi iicli eater,  ciini- 
mander  of  (he  Army  i>f  the 
Northwest.  He  pn-naed  for- 
ward to  Piqno,  and  sent  a 
iletAchmeiit  to  relievo  Fort 
Wayne  (which  see).  At  Pi- 
nna H.irrison  wnp  Joined  liy 
mounted  volniitcors  nndor 
Johnson,  when  the  arniy  in 
the  nihli-rtiCM  of  Ohio  nnni- 
hored  32011  men.  Tho  In- 
dian spies  reiiorted:  "Kaiii- 
tiickoe  is  crossing 


regular  troops  and  rangera  in  that  qnarter,  of 
tiie  volunteers  and  militisof  Kentucky  and  Ohio, 
and  three  tiioiisaud  from  Virginia  and  Peiinayl- 
vania,"  making  hia  whole  force  ten  thousand 
men.  Ho  was  inalmcted  t«  provide  for  tlie  de- 
fence of  the  fhintiere,  and  "  then  to  retake  De- 
troit, with  a  view  to  tbe  conquest  of  Canada." 
He  was  invested  wilh  very  ample  powera.  "Yoa 
will  coniniand  such  means  as  may  lie  [iractica- 
ble,"  said  tiie  despatch  from  tJio  War  Depart- 
moJit.  "ExcrciHe  your  own  discretion,  and  act 
in  all  cnsrs  according  to  yonr  own  judgment." 
His  soldiers  rejuiced,  and  were  ready  and  eager 
to  follow  wherever  ho  might  load.  He  arranged 
with  core  an  autumn  campaign,  which  contem- 
plated tbe  seizure  of  the  important  position  st 
thefout  of  the  rapids  of  the  Manniee,  or  Miami, 
and,  posaibly,  tile  capture  of  Maiden  and  Detroit, 
making  hia  liuse  of  military  oiiorations  tbo  foot 
of  the  rapids.  (See  Fort  Magi.)  Tiiere  wore 
nearly  three  thuniuind  troops  at  St.  Mary  on  the 
1st  uf  Ut-'tober.    Fort  Defiance,  at  Ihe  junction  of 


It  n 


>de- 


'  teiiuined  by 
ficurs  to  strike  tlie  neighbor- 
ing Indians  wilb  lern>r  by  a 
display  of  power.  HiirriHon 
divided  his  army.  One  de- 
tachment of  nionnted  dra- 
goons, under  Colonel  SimriLlI, 
laid  waste  (Sept.  10,  ItVi)  the 
Little Tni'tle'a  town  on  tho  El-I 
River,  excepting  the  buildings  ei'ccted  by  the 
United  States  for  the  now  dccfiised  chief  on 
account  of  hia  fneinlship  since  the  Trcnly  of 
Oreenvillo  in  1794  (which  sec).  Another  do- 
tochment,  under  Cohmel  S.  Wellx,  was  aent 
(Sept.  16)  to  destroy  a  Polawatoiuie  town  on 
the  Elkhart  River,  sixty  miles  dintjint;  while 
Colonel  Payne,  with  another  detachment,  laid 
in  ashes  a  Miami  village  in  the  forks  of 
the  Walwsh,  and  several  other  towns  lower 
down  that  stream,  with  their  corn-fieIdH  and 
gardens.  General  Winchesler  arrived  at  Hanri- 
som's  camp  on  Sept.  W,  when  tbe  latter  n'Signed 
bis  coniiimnd  to  that  superior  in  tank.  The 
troops  almost  mntinied,  for  lliey  revered  Harri- 
son. The  latter  rctorned  to  St.  Mary  to  collect 
the  mounted  men  fmm  Kentucky,  to  march  on 
towards  Deln>it.  At  Piqiia  he  roiM'ivetl  a  letter 
from  the  War  DepnrlinenI  assigning  him  to  the 
eommanil  of  the  Northwestern  Army,  which,  it 
was  atat«<l,  would  coiiBisI,  "in  addition  to  Iho 


the  Manmeo  anil  Anglaize,  was  made  a  post  of 
deposit  lor  provisioilB,  and  a  corps  of  observa- 
tion was  placed  at  Sandusky.  Tho  mounted 
Kenlnckians  were  formed  into  a  regiment,  and 
Major  Johnson  was  appointed  its  cidonel ;  and 
these,  with  Ohio  mounted  men  under  Colonel 
Findliiy,  formed  a  brigade  coniiuandeil  by  Oeii- 
cral  E.  W.  Tiijiiier,  of  Ohio,  who  had  raiseil  aliont 
one  thonsniut  men  for  the  service.  Harrison  or- 
dered the  cm isl  ruction  of  a  new  fort  near  old 
Fort  Defiance ;  but  his  ojK'ralions  were  soon  af- 
terwiirds  disliirl)ed  by  antagoniHina  lietween 
Tnpi^r  and  Winchester.  The  latter  disniissed 
Tupper  fmm  his  command  and  gave  it  to  Allen, 
of  tho  regulars,  when  the  Ohio  tron|>s  absolutely 
refused  to  serve  under  any  but  their  old  com- 
mander. It  was  really  a  contlict  between  regii- 
lara  and  voluuleera,  and  the  iulonded  expedition 
against  Detroit  was  [lostponed.  Harrisim  was 
much  annoyeil,  hut  tirosecnied  his  plans  with 
extraordinary    vigor  fur   a   winter  campaign. 
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General  Tnpper  had  entered  npon  an  indepen- 
dent expedition  with  650  mounted  volunteerSi 
and  endeavored  to  seize  the  pottt  at  the  foot  of 
the  Manmee  Rapids ;  but,  after  a  bold  attempt, 
he  was  repulsed  by  the  British  and  Indians 
there.     Some  further  attacks  upon  the  barba- 
rians sncceeded,  and  smoothed  the  way  for  the 
final  recovery  of  Michigan ;  bnt  as  winter  came 
on  the  suffering  of  the  troops  was  severe,  es- 
pecially of  those  under  Winchester.    The  whole 
effective  force  then  (December,  1812)  in  the 
Northwest  did  not  exceed  6300,  and  a  small  ar- 
tillery and  cavalry  force.     Yet  Harrirwn  deter- 
mined to  press  on  to  the  rapids  and  beyond  if 
possible.     On  Dec.  30  Winchester  moved  tow- 
ards the  rapids.     Harrison,  having  heard  of  the 
presence  of  Tecnmtha  on  the  Wabash  with  a 
large  force  of  Indians,  recommended  Winches- 
ter to  abandon  the  movement;  but  the  latter 
did  not  heed  the  advice.     He  reached  the  rap- 
ids, and  was  summoned  to  the  River  Raisin  i<o 
defend  the  inhabitantit  at  Frenohtown  and  its 
vicinity.     Winchester   jn'essed   on,  and   thei*e 
*    occurred   a  di*eadful   massacre  of  troops   and 
citizens  on  Jan.  22,  lril3.     (See  Frenchtawn.) 
This  event  ended  the  campaign.     With  1700 
men  General  Harrison  t<M>k  post  on  the  high 
right  bank  of  the  Manmee,  at  the  f(K)t  of  the 
rapids,  and  there  established  a  fortified  camp. 
(See  Fort  Meiga,)     Nothing  of  importance  oc- 
curred there  during  the  wiut^jr.     Ti-oops  were 
concentrat^Ml  there,  and  in  March  (1813)  Harri- 
son sent  a  small  force,  nnder  Captain  Langham, 
to  destroy  the  British  vessels  frozen  in  the  De- 
troit River  near  Andierstburg  (Fort  Maiden). 
The  ice  in  the  vicinity  had  broken  up,  and  the 
expedition  was  fruitless.     The  attack  on  Fort 
Meigs  by  the  Britisii  and  Indians  followed  in 
May.     The  attack  on  Fort  Ste])hon8on  (which 
see)  followed,  and  the  sunnner  of  1813  was  passed 
in  completing  arrangements  for  the  invasion  of 
Canmla.     This  was  done  after  Perry's  victory 
on  Lake  Erie  (which  see).    Harrison  penetrated 
Canada  from  Fort  Maiden,  and  defeate«l  Proctor 
on  the  Thames  (which  see).     Soon  after  that 
Harrison,  beeaiiso  of  treatment  received  at  the 
handn  of  the.  Secretary  of  War  (ArniHtrong),  re- 
signe<l  his  commission  and  left  the  service. 

Hart,  JoiiN,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  \vi\h  b(>rn  at  Hopewell,  N.  J.,  in 
I70r<-  die<l  there  in  1780.  He  was  a  farmer, 
scantily  educated,  bnt  a  man  of  strong  common- 
sense,  patriotism,  and  moral  excellence.  He 
was  in  Congress  from  1774  till  1777,  and  sniTered 
much  at  the  hands  of  the  h)yalist8.  He  was 
com)M'lled  to  lice  from  his  home,  and  was  hunt- 
ed from  place  to  place  until  the  capture  of  the 
Hessians  at  Trenton.  (See  Trenton^  liuttle  of.) 
He  was  called  **  honest  .John  Hart." 

Hartford  Convention  (1770).  The  alarming 
depreciation  of  the  Continental  pai>er-in(mey 
pn>duced  great  anxiety  throughout  the  colonies, 
and  on  Oct.  20  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
live  of  the  (Eastern  States  was  held  at  Hartford, 
Conn.  They  ]>roposed  a  new  regulation  of 
prices,  on  the  basis  of  twenty  dollars  in  ])aper 
Ibr  one  dollar  in  coin ;  and  they  advised  a  gen- 


eral convention  at  Philadelphia  »t  the  begin- 
ning of  1780,  to  adopt  a  scheme  for  all  the  c<ilo- 
nies.  Congress  approve<l  the  suggestion  of  the 
convention,  but  urged  the  states  to  adopt  tbs 
regulation  at  once,  without  waiting  for  a  gen- 
eral convention. 

Hartford  Convention  (1814).  Becanee  the 
Massachusetts  militia  had  not  been  placed  un- 
der General  Dearborn's  orders,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  an  official  letter  to  Governor  Strong, 
refused  to  pay  the  expenses  of  defending  Mas- 
sachusetts from  the  common  foe.  Similar  ae- 
tion,  for  similar  cause,  had  occurred  in  the  cate 
of  Connecticut,  and  a  clamor  was  instantly 
raisiHi  that  New  England  was  abandoned  to  the 
enemy  by  the  national  government.  A  Joint 
committee  of  the  Li*gislature  of  Massachnsetts 
made  a  report  on  the  state  of  public  affairs, 
which  contained  a  covert  threat  of  independent 
action  on  the  pail  of  the  people  of  that  section, 
saying  that,  in  the  ]>osition  in  which  that  state 
stood,  no  choice  was  left  it  but  submission  to  the 
i  British,  which  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and 
the  appropriation  for  her  own  defence  of  those 
revenues  derived  from  the  people  which  the  na- 
tional government  had  hitherto  thought  prop- 
er to  expend  elsewhere.  The  report  recom- 
mended a  convention  of  delegates  from  sympa- 
thizing states  to  consider  the  propriety  of  adopt- 
ing ''some  mode  of  defence  suited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  exigencies  of  those  states,"  ond 
to  consult  upon  a  radical  reform  in  the  national 
Constitution.  The  administration  minority  de- 
nounced this  movement  as  a  preparation  for  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  report  was  adopt- 
ed by  a  large  majority,  and  the  legislature  ad- 
dressed a  circular  letter  to  the  goveniors  of  the 
other  New  England  States  inviting  the  appoint- 
ment of  delegates  to  meet  in  convention  at  an 
early  day,  to  deliberate  ni>on  **  means  of  securi- 
t}'  and  defence  *'  against  dangers  to  which  those 
states  were  subjected  by  the  course  of  the  war. 
They  also  proposed  the  consideration  of  some 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  on  the  subject 
of  slave  representation.  The  proposition  wss 
acceded  to.  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  was  the 
place,  and  Thurs<lay,  Dec.  15, 1814,  the  time,  des- 
ignated for  the  assembling  of  the  convention. 
On  that  day  twenty-six  delegates,*  repivsenting 


*  (ioorfte  Calmt,  the  propidcnt  of  tlio  roDrentlnn.  was  a 
doKcoDdaiu  of  one  of  the  dtscovorvrK  of  the  American  coa- 
tiiionl  of  that  UHiiie.  Ho  wax  a  warm  WhiK  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary HtrugKle,  and  MN>n  after  the  adoption  uf  the  na- 
tional  4'ouHtituliou  was  choiwn  a  i^enutor  in  Congrem  by  tb« 
LcKixInturo  of  MiisttarhuM-tta  He  waM  a  pure  hearted,  lofly- 
niiiided  citizen,  a  sound  statesman,  and  a  roan  beloved  by  all 
wh«»  knew  him. 

Nathan  Dune  was  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  and  was  aim  a 
Whig  in  the  <lRyR  of  the  Revolution.  Ho  waa  a  repreaeota- 
tive  of  MoH.'^irh'uBetts  in  (k^ngreaa  during  the  Coufederatkm, 
and  woM  Kpetiully  notianl  for  hi«  servicoa  in  procuring  (be 
insertion  of  u  provision  in  the  famouK  Ordinance  of  ITKT  ea- 
tahlinhiDft  territorial  governments  over  the  territoriea  Dorth- 
we}<l  of  the  Ohio  which  forever  excluded  slavery  (hMn  tboae 
n>gion8.  Ho  was  universally  esteemed  for  his  wisdom  and 
integrity. 

William  Prescott  was  a  Hon  of  the  distinguished  Cdoarl 
Prc>>cott,  of  the  Revolution,  who  was  conspicuous  In  the  bat- 
tle of  Bunker'R  Hill.  He  was  an  able  lawyer,  flrat  In  8alem, 
and  then  in  Boston.  He  served  with  distinction  In  Ixrtii 
bninchcH  of  the  MaKsachusctta  I^islaturc. 

HnrriHin  Gray  OliH  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  member  of 
the  fiimily  of  that  name  distinguiahed  in  the  RerolulloB.    Be 
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MflssachusettB,  Connecticut,  Rhmle  Ittlaud,  New 
Hamimliirey  and  Vermont,  asttembled  at  Hart- 


a  lawyer  by  profesBton,  and  served  the  pablic  in  the  Mas- 
aarhuAetia  legislature  and  in  the  national  CongreitM.  He  was 
an  eloquent  speaker,  and  as  a  public  man,  as  well  as  a  private 
citizen,  he  was  very  popular. 

Timothy  Bigelow  was  a  lawyer,  and  for  several  years  was 
speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives. 

Joshua  Thomas  was  Judge  of  probate  in  Plymouth  County, 
Mass.,  and  was  a  man  of  unblemished  reputation  in  public 
and  private  life. 

Joseph  Lyman  was  a  lawyer,  and  for  several  years  held  the 
office  of  sberilf  of  his  county. 

George  Kliss  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  distinguished  for 
his  learning,  industry,  and  integrity.  Ho  was  several  times  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature. 

Daniel  Waldo  was  a  resident  of  Worcrister,  where  he  est'ib- 
llshed  himself  in  Oiirly  life  as  a  merchant.  He  was  a  state 
■eniitor.  bat  would  seldom  consent  to  an  election  to  office. 

Samuel  Sumner  Wilde  was  a  lawyer,  and  was  raised  to  a 
•eat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massarhnsetts. 

HodUah  Baylies  was  an  officer  in  the  Contmental  army,  in 
which  position  he  served  with  reputation.  Ho  was  for  many 
years  Judge  of  probate  in  the  county  in  which  he  lived,  and 
was  distinguished  for  sound  understanding,  line  talents,  and 
nnimiteachable  integrity. 

Stephen  Ix>iigfellow,  Jr.,  was  a  lawyer  of  eminence  in  Port- 
land. Me.. where  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  He 
was  a  represent-itive  in  Congress. 

Chauncey  <ioodrich  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  in  each  of 
Its  branchea  He  was  also  a  membtT  of  each  house  of  Con- 
gress and  lieutenant  governor  of  Connecticut.  His  reputa- 
tion was  very  exalted  us  a  pure  statesman  and  useful  citizen. 

John  Trea'dwell  was  in  public  stations  in  Connecticut  a 
gre:tter  imrt  of  his  life,  where  he  was  a  meml>er  of  each  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  government,  a  long  time  a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  iMith  lieutenant  governor  and 
governor  of  the  state.  He  was  a  Whig  in  tho  Revolution,  and 
a  politician  of  the  Washington  school. 

James  Hillhouso  was  a  man  of  eminent  ability,  and  widely 
known.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  celebrity,  served  as  a  mcmlier 
of  the  legislature  of  Conneirticut.  and  was  for  more  than 
twenty  years  either  a  senator  or  representative  in  Congress. 
He  fought  bravely  for  his  country  in  the  old  war  for  inde|>en- 
deuce,  and  was  always  active,  energetic,  and  public  spirited. 

Zephaniah  Swift  was  a  distinguished  lawyer.  He  ser\'ed  as 
speaker  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly,  and  was  a  member  of 
Congress,  a  Judge,  and  for  a  number  of  years  chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut 

Nathaniel  Smith  was  an  extraordinary  man.  He  was  a 
lawyer  by  pn)fession,  and  for  many  years  was  con.sidered  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  meml)ers  of  his  pn)fes8ion  in 
Connecticut  He  was  a  niomlwr  of  Congress,  and  a  Judge  of 
tlie  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut  His  whole  life  was  marked 
by  purity  of  morals  and  love  of  country. 

(>Uvin  Cioddard  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  but  studied 
and  practised  law  in  Connecticut,  and  became  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  that  state.  He  nise  to  great  eminence  in  his  pro- 
feasion,  and  was  in  Congress  four  years.  He  was  re|)eatedly 
elected  a  member  of  the  (loncral  Assembly,  and  was  appointed 
a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  state. 

Roger  Minot  Sherman  was  another  distinguished  lawyer  of 
Connecticut,  and  was  for  a  long  time  connected  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  state.  He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  reputa- 
tion as  possessor  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  citizen. 

Daniel  Lyman  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  migor  in  the  Ctmtinental  army.  After  the  peac« 
he  settled  as  a  lawyer  in  Rlunle  Island, where  he  l>ecame  dis- 
tinguished for  talents  and  integrity.  He  was  chief-Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  that  sUit^. 

Samuel  Ward  was  a  son  of  Governor  Ward,  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  was  a  captain  in  the  Conti- 
nental army.  He  was  with  Arnold  in  his  expedition  to  Que- 
bec in  1775.  At  that  city  he  was  made  a  prisoner.  Before 
the  close  of  the  war  he  n>ge  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was 
elected  a  memlwr  of  the  convention  held  at  Auna|K)lis,  Md., 
in  17»6.  which  w^as  the  inception  of  the  convention  which 
framed  the  national  Constitution. 

Benjamin  Hazard  was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  and  a  law- 
yer, m  which  profe«»iou  he  was  eminent.  He  served  for 
many  years  in  the  legislature  of  his  state. 

Edward  Manton  was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  and  rarely 
mingled  in  the  political  discuasious  of  his  day.  He  was  a 
man  of  sterling  worth  in  every  relation  in  life. 

Bei\)amin  West  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  a  law- 
yer by  pnifession,  in  which  he  had  a  good  reputation. 

Mills  Olcott  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  a  son  of 
Chief  Just  ice  Olcott,  of  that  state.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession. 

William  Hall,  Jr..  was  a  native  of  Vermont  His  business 
was  that  of  a  merchant,  and  he  was  fre<iuently  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature.  He  was  universally  esteemed  and  re- 
elected by  all  good  men. 


ford,  then  a  town  of  fonr  thonsand  iiibabitants, 
and  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Oeorge  Ca- 
bot, of  Boaton,  as  president  of  the  bo4ly,  and 
Theodore  Dwight  as  secretary.  The  delegates 
w^ere  George  Cabot,  Nathan  Dane,  William  Pres- 
cott,  Hanisou  Gray  Otis,  Timothy  Bigelow, 
Joshna  Thomas,  Samnel  Snniner  Wilde,  Joseph 
Lyman,  Stephen  Longfellow,  Jr.,  Daniel  Waldo, 
Hodijah  Baylies,  and  Gksorge  Bliss,  from  Massa- 
chusetts; Chauncey  Goodrich,  John  Treadwell, 
James  Hillhonse,  Zephaniah  Swift,  Nathaniel 
Smith,  Calvin  Goddard,  and  Roger  Minot  Sher- 
man, from  Connecticut;  Daniel  Lyman,  Samuel 
Ward,  Edward  Manton,  and  Benjamin  Hazanl, 
from  Khode  Inland ;  Benjamin  West  and  Mills 
Olcott,  from  New  Hampshire ;  and  William  Hall, 
Jr.,  from  Vermont.  The  sessions  of  the  conven- 
tion, held  with  closed  doors,  continued  three 
weeks.  Much  alarm  had  been  created  at  the 
seat  of  the  United  States  government  by  the 
convention,  esi^ecially  because  the  Massachu- 
setts Legislature,  at  about  that  time,  appropri- 
ated |1,0()0,000  towards  the  support  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  to  relieve  the  militia  in  service,  and 
to  be,  like  the  militia,  under  the  state's  control. 
All  sorts  of  wild  rumors,  suggesting  treason, 
were  set  atioat,  and  the  government  sent  Major 
Thonnis  S.  Jesup  with  a  regiment  of  soldiers  to 
Hartford  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  con- 
vention, osteuHibly  to  recruit  for  the  regular 
army,  but  really  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
sup]>oscd  unpatriotic  conclave.  The  convention, 
at  the  outlet,  proposed  to  consider  the  i>owers 
of  the  national  executive  in  calling  out  the  mi- 
litia; the  dividing  of  the  United  States  into 
military  districts,  with  an  oflicer  of  the  army  in 
each,  with  discretionary  power  to  call  out  the 
militia;  the  refusal  of  the  executive  to  pay  the 
militia  of  certain  states,  called  on  for  their  own 
defence,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  not  been 
put  under  tho  control  of  the  national  command- 
er over  the  military  district ;  and  the  failure  of 
the  government  to  pay  the  militia  admitted  to 
have  been  in  the  United  States  service;  the 
proposition  for  a  conscription  ;  a  bill  before  Con- 
gress for  classifying  and  drafting  tho  militia; 
tho  expenditure  of  the  revenue  of  the  nation  in 
otfensive  operations  on  neighboring  provinces; 
and  the  failure  of  the  United  States  government 
to  provide  for  the  common  defence,  and  the  con- 
seqtient  necessity  of  separate  states  defending 
themselves.  A  committee,  appointed  Dec.  20, 
rept)rt4Hl  a  "general  project  of  such  measures" 
as  might  be  proper  for  the  convention  to  adopt ; 
and  on  the  24th  it  was  agreed  that  it  would  be 
expedient  for  it  to  prepsire  a  general  statement 
of  the  unconstitutional  attempts  of  the  execu- 
tive government  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
fringe upon  the  rights  of  tho  individual  states 
in  n»gard  to  the  military,  etc.,  and  to  recom- 
mend to  the  legislatures  of  the  stat«s  the  adop- 
tion of  the  mo.st  effectual  and  decisive  measures 
to  protect  the  militia  and  the  states  from  the 
usurpations  contained  in  thase  proceedings. 
Also  to  prepare  a  statement  concerning  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  state  defeiices,  and  a  recom- 
mendation that  an  application  be  made  to  the 
national  government  for  an  arrangement  with 
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the  states  by  which  they  would  be  allowed  to 
retain  a  portion  of  the  taxes  levied  by  Congress, 
to  be  devoted  to  the  expenses  of  self-<1efence, 
etc.     They  also  proposed  amendments  to  the 


ations  ooncerning  slave  reprffBentation  and  tax- 
ation. The  convention  adopted  »  report  and 
resolutions  in  accordance  with  the  sent i menu 
indicated  by  the  scope  of  the  delibermtiuua. 


-^ 
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FAC  SIMILK  OF  THE  SIUNATURES  TO  THE   REPORT  OK  THE  HARTFORD  COXVBXTION. 


Const  itntion  to  accomplish  the  restriction  of  the 
powers  of  Congress  t-o  dcchirc  and  inuke  war, 
admit  new  states  into  the  Union,  lay  cnibar- 
goeSy  limit  the  presidency  to  one  term,  and  alter- 


These  were  signed  by  all  the  dele- 
gates present,  and  orderwl  to  lie  laid 
before  the  legislatures  of  the  res|»ec- 
tivo  states  repreHcnted  in  the  conven- 
tion. The  report  and  resolutiont*  were 
nio<lerate  but  tirm,  able  in  construc- 
tion, and  forcible  tbongb  heretical  in 
argument  and  conclusion.  The  labors 
of  the  Hartford  Convention  endetl  on 
Jan.  4,  181.'),  and  after  prayer  on  the 
morning  of  the  5tli  that  bo<ly  ad- 
journed, but  with  the  impression  on 
the  part  of  scmie  of  the  nieml>ers  that 
circumstances  might  re<iuire  them  to 
reasHemble.  For  that  reason  the  seal 
of  seci-ecy  on  their  procewlings  was 
not  removed.  This  gave  wide  scope 
for  conjecture,  snsiiieion,  aiul  misrep- 
resentation, some  declaring  that  tbe 
]>n)ceedings  were  patriotic,  and  others 
that  they  were  treawmable  in  the  ex- 
treme. Their  report  was  imme<liately 
published  thnnighout  the  country. 
It  disappointed  radical  Federalists  and 
suspiciouH  Democrats;  yet^ 
^*^^^  because  the  memliei's  of  t  lie 
^"^^^^^^^7  convention  belonged  to  tlte 

pai-ty  to  which  the  Pence 
Faction  adhered,  they  in- 
curred much  odium,  and  for 
many  years  the  term  "  Hartfonl  C<mvention 
Federalists"  conveyed  much  reproach.  At  the 
next  election  in  Massachusetts  the  Administra- 
tion, or  Democratic,  party  issued  a  handbill  with 
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ftn  engraving  indicative  of  the  charnctor  of  tlie 
opposing  partiea  —  the  Federal  part;  by  tlie 
devil,  crowned,  Loldiug  a  flaming  torch,  and 
poilitiug  to  Britiah  ci>ia  on  the  groanil ;  the 
Democratic  party  by  a  comoly  young  woman 
represeiitin);  Lilicrty,  with  an  eagle  beside  ber, 
holding  in  uue  hand  the  Phrygian  buuiiet  on 
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Betoir,an(l  in  the  other  a  palm -leaf.   The  above 
cat  Is  a  copy  of  tlie  engraving  on  a  rednced 

Hartley,  David,  was  born  in  1729;  died  at 
Bath,  England,  Dec.  19,  ltil3.  Educated  at  Ox- 
ford, he  became  a  member  of  Parliament,  in 
which  be  was  always  distingnished  by  liberal 
views.  He  opposed  the  American  War,  ami  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Brilinh  commissioners  to 
treat  for  peace  with  Franklin  at  Paris.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  a<lv»cnte8  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  abolition  of  tbe  slave-trade,  aud 

Haiti-anft,  Jons  Fkrdf.rick,  was  bom  in 
Hontgomery  County,  Penu.,  Dec.  16,  1830,  and 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1853.  He  com- 
manded A  Pennsylvania  regiment  in  Riiniside'i 


expedition  t< 
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corps  (the  Ninth), n 
era)  in  May,  1»64. 

a  cbar};E<  that  ci 


>ast  of  North  Carolina  early 
a  all  the  operations  of  that 
ind  was  made  brigadier-gen - 
At  Antietam  he  led  the  fa- 
rried  the  lower  bridge  (see 
AHlietam,  iiallie  of),  anil  was  in  command  of  the 
division  nf  the  Ninth  Corps  tliat  t;allantly. re- 
captured Fort  StFJidinan,  hcfore  Putersbnrg,  in 
March,  1865,  for  which  he  was  breveted  major- 
general.  Ho  was  elected  Governor  of  Peunsyl- 
vania  in  1976. 

BaxtBu^GFiioRGBL.,  was  born  atTyre,N.T., 
Mav  28, 18:(0;  died  in  New  York  cirj-,  May  16, 
ld74.  He  grailnated  at  West  Point  in  ISOa, 
serving  in  Texas  and  Florida.  In  1856  he  was 
assist-ant  iiistrnclor  in  artillery  and  infantry 
tactics  at  West  Point.  He  was  made  assistant 
ndjutanl-general,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  in 
March,  1861.  He  served  at  Fort  Pickena  from 
April  till  Jnly,  1861,  and  then  in  westei-n  Vir- 
ginia, nnder  General  Kosecnins.  In  Aiiril,  1862, 
he  was  made  brigadier- general  of  volnulecm, 
!.— 40 
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and  commanded  AbercrombJe's  brigade  in  the 
battles  of  Cedar  Mountain,  Haoauas,  and  Antie- 
tam, receiving  a  severe  wound  in  tbe  latter  en- 
gagement.   In  November  be  was  promoted  to 
m^or-general ;   and  in  the  spring  of  1863  was 
sent  to  Kentucky,  where   he  commanded  tlie 
Tiventy-third  Corps.     He  was  in  command  of 
the  works  at  Bermuda  Hundred 
in  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  1864- 
6&    In  March,  ld6&,  he  wax  bre- 
veted mi^or-geneml  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  Army. 

Harrard  C^lege  was  the  first 
of  the  higher  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing established  in  America.  The 
General  Court  of  Massachnsetts 
hail  made  some  provisions  tow- 
ards educating  a  sncceseion  of 
learned  miuisters.  Tbey  had  ea- 
tablished  a  school  at  Newtown, 
the  name  of  which  was  changed 
to  Cambridge,  in  honor  of  the 
university  at  which  most  of  the 
Massachusetts  ministers  had  bee  a 
educated.  John  Harvard,  a  miu- 
""  ister,  wlio  died  soon  after  his  ar- 

rival, endowed  tbe  school  (163H) 
at  Cambridge  with  bin  library 
and  tbe  gift  of  one  half  his  estate,  amounting  to 
J  about  $4000— »  large  sum  at  that  time.  The 
scbnol  Xros  ereeted  into  a  college,  and  named,  in 
honor  of  its  benefactor.  Harvard  College.  Henry 
Dnnster,  a  Hebrew  scholar  Just  arrived  in  the 
colony,  was  cbogon  its  flrst  president.  A  class 
began  a  collegiate  conrse  of  study  in  1638,  and 
nine  were  graduated  in  1642.  EffoTIs  were 
made  to  educate  Indians  for  teachers,  but  only 
one  was  ever  graduated.  In  1642  the  general 
management  of  tbe  temporalities  of  the  lustitn- 
tion  was  iutrusted  to  a  board  of  trustees,  and  in 
1650  the  Oerieroi  Court  granted  it  a  charter,  with 
the  title,  "  President  and  FellowB  of  Harvard 
College."  The  profitsof  the  ferry  between  Bos- 
ton and  Chorlostown  were  Riven  to  ths  collego; 
the  town  of  Cambriilt;e  voted  it  several  parcels 
of  land,  and  tbe  coluuial  and  state  Legislatures 
of  Massac bnsetta  made  annual  grants  until  1814, 
when  the  practice  ceased.  The  first  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  given  to  In- 
crease Mather  iu  1G93,  and  a  few  years  after- 
wards Harvnnl  received  tbe  first  of  a  series  of 
munificent  gifts  from  the  Iloltis  family,  includ- 
ing valuable  books.  Its  library  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1766,  and  about  six  thousand  volnniea 
mere  lost,  including  those  of  the  founder.  The 
in8titntion,whichiBnow(1876)  a  university,  has 
fiftven  extensive  buildings  of  brick  and  stone, 
from  two  to  five  stories  in  height.  Tho  uumber 
of  iuBtruntors  is  110,  and  the  number  of  pnpits 
in  1874-75  was  nearly  1200.  It  contains  a  li- 
brary  of  200,000  volumes  and  a  valuable  mn- 
seum,  and  is  munificently  endowed.  From  1(540 
to  1876  it  had  twenty-three  jiresidents.  The 
founder,  a  native  of  England,  died  at  Charlos- 
town,  Mass.,  Sept.  14, 11)38. 

Harrard  College  Cironlar.    Even  after  the 
delusion  of  "  Salem  witchcraft  "had  become  ap- 
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parent  to  all  sensible  men,  the  Mathers  deter- 
mined to  prove  the  reality  of  visible  witches; 
and  at  the  instance  of  Increase  Mather,  the  pres- 
ident of  Harvard  College,  a  circnlar  was  sent 
out,  signed  by  him  and  all  the  neighboring  min- 
isters, in  the  name  of  that  institution  (March 
5,  16^ ),  inviting  reports  of  "  apparitions,  pos- 
sessions, encliantments,  and  all  extraordinary 
things,  wherein  the  existence  and  agency  of 
the  invisible  world  is  more  sensibly  demonstrat* 
ed,''  to  be  used  "as  some  fit  assembly  of  minis- 
ters might  direct."  Cotton  Mather  afterwards 
lamented  that  in  ten  years  scarce  five  returns 
were  received  to  this  circnlar. 

Harvard,  Joiix,  founder  of  Harvard  College, 
was  born  in  Middlesex,  £ng.,  in  1608 ;  died  at 
Chariest  own,  Mass.,  S<^pt.  14,  1638.  He  grad- 
uated at  Kmauuel  College,  Kng.,  in  1635.  He 
emigrated  to  MassaclinsettH,  where  he  was  made 
a  freeman  in  1637,  and  in  Charlestown  he  became 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.    (See  Harvard  College.) 

Haaaler,  Ferdinaxd  Rudolph,  was  bom  at 
Aernen,  Switzerland,  Oct.  6, 1770 ;  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, Nov.  *20,  1843.  He  was  engaged  in  a 
trigonometrical  survey  of  his  native  country, 
and  was  induced  to  come  to  America  about  the 
year  1807  by  Albert  Gallatin,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  He  was  enii>loyed  as  professor  of 
mathematics  at  West  Point  from  1807  to  1810, 
and  in  1811  he  was  sent  by  our  government  to 
Europe  as  scientific  ambassador  to  London  and 
Paris,  and  t^>  procure  necessary  implements  and 
standiinls  of  measure  for  use  in  the  pn>jected 
Coast  Survey  (which  see).  He  began  that  sur- 
vey in  Jnly,*1816,and  left  it  in  April,  1818,  but 
resumed  it  in  1K{2  and  continued  sni>erintend- 
ent  until  his  death,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
A.  D.  Baclie.  Professor  Hassler  made  valuable 
contributions  to  the  AmeiHc<in  PhiloHophical  Trim- 
tactions  on  the  Hubject  <>f  the  coast  survey.  In 
1832  he  nijule  a  valuable  report  to  the  United 
Stales  Senate  on  weights  and  measures. 

Hatch,  John  Pktku,  was  born  in  New  York, 
and  gra<liiate<l  at  West  Point  in  184.').  He 
wrved  uiHlcr  (ieneral  Sct)tt  in  Mexico.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  he  was  nnule  a  brigadier-general 
an<l  assigned  to  a  cavalry  brigade  under  Gen- 
eral King,  lie  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the 
Fifth  Corps  in  the  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  in  the  early  part  of  1862.  In  July  he 
took  conunand  of  an  infantry  brigade,  and  in 
August  that  of  King's  <li  vision.  He  was  wound- 
ed at  Manassas,  and  at  South  Mountain.  He 
also  commanded  forces  on  .John's  Island,  near 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  July,  18(i4,  an<l  commanded 
the  coast  division  of  the  Department  of  the 
South  from  NovemlxT,  1H<)4,  to  February,  1805. 
He  co-operated  with  Siiernnin  whihi  moving 
through  xhit  Carolinas.  He  was  breveted  brig- 
ad  ier-gent^ral  United  States  Army. 

Hatchee,  Battle  at.  Aft<?r  the  repulse  of 
the  Confeclerat^H  from  Corinth  (Oct.  4,  1862), 
Kosecrans  gave  his  troops  rest  iintil  next  morn- 
ing, when  he  onlered  a  vigonnis  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives.  General  McPIutsou,  who  had  ar- 
rived with  fresh  troops,  led  in  the  cha-ne,  and  fol- 
lowed the  Confederates  fifteen  miles  that  day. 


Meanwhile,  a  division  under  General  Hnrlbnt, 
which  had  been  sent  to  attack  the  Con  federate 
rear  or  intercept  their  retreat,  had  met  the  head 
of  Van  Dom's  column,  near  Pocahontas,  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th,  and  was  driving  it  back 
across  the  Hatchee  River,  towards  Corinth, 
when  General  Ord,  who  ranked  Hurlbnt,  came 
up  and  took  the  command.  A  severe  battle  en- 
sued near  the  wat-ers  of  the  Hatchee,  where  the 
Confederates  lost  two  batteries  and  three  hun- 
dred men.  Ord  fell,  severely  woundeil.  Hurl- 
but  resumed  command,  but  did  not  pursne,  for 
his  force  was  inferior.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  National  army  followed  the  fugitives  to 
Ripley,  where  the  pursuit  ended. 

Hatcher'a  Run,  Battier  of.  On  Sunday 
morning,  P>b.  5, 1865,  a  strong  flanking  coluniu 
of  Nationals  moved  on  the  right  of  the  lines  of 
the  Confederates  at  Petersburg,  beyond  Hatch- 
er's Run,  to  strike  the  South-side  railway.  The 
entire  National  army  in  front  of  Pet-ersburg 
had  received  marching  orders  to  meet  whatever 
might  be  developed  by  the  movement.  This 
flanking  movement  was  led  by  Warren's  and 
Humphrey's  corps  and  Gregg's  cavalry*.  The 
cavalry  moved  down  the  Jerusalem  Plank-road 
to  Reams's  Station.  The  divisions  of  Ayres, 
Griflin,  and  Crawford,  of  Warren's  coqis,  moved 
along  another  road,  while  portions  of  Hum- 
phrey's corps  (Mott*s  and  Smyth's  diviMons) 
moved  along  still  another  road,  with  instnic- 
tions  to  fall  upon  the  right  of  the  Confetterate 
works  on  Hatcher's  Run,  while  Warren  sliould 
move  round  to  the  flank  and  strike  the  rear  of 
their  adversaries.  The  cavalry  had  pushed  on 
from  Reams's  Station  to  Dinwiddie  Coui't'-honse, 
encountering  Wade  Hampton's  horNcmen,  dis- 
mounted and  intrenched.  A  diviuion  of  Iluni- 
jihrey's  corps  carried  the  Confederate  works  on 
Hatcher's  Run,  making  the  passage  of  it  safe 
for  the  Nationals.  Tlie  latter  cast  u]»  t^m- 
])orary  earthworks,  which  were  assailed  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Confederates  pressing  through  a 
tangled  swamp.  They  wen;  repulsed.  The  Na- 
tionals lost  about  three  hnndi-ed  men  ;  their  an- 
tagonists a  few  more.  Wam^n's  corps  t<M>k  ik>- 
sition  on  the  left  of  Humphrey*s  during  the 
night,  and  the  cavalry  was  rccalUnl.  Two  other 
corps  were  disposed  so  as  to  assist,  if  necessary. 
Towanls  noon  (Feb.  6),  Crawford,  moving  tow- 
ards Dabney's  Mills,  met  and  fought  the  Conft^l- 
erates  under  Pegrani.  The  latter  were  n*pnlsed, 
but  finally  the  Nationals  wen^  pushed  back  with 
heavy  loss.  Then  the  Confedenites  attacke«l 
Humphrey's  corps,  and  were  repulsed  in  dis- 
order. The  Nati<inals  were  rallied  behind  iiH 
trenchments  and  stoml  firm,  and  made  apenua- 
nent  extension  of  Grant's  line  to  Hatcher's  Rnn. 
The  City  Point  railroad  was  extendetl  to  that 
stream.  In  the  battle  of  Hatcher's  Run  the  Na- 
tionals  lost  nearly  2000  men ;  the  Confetleratt^s 
1000.     General  Pegram  was  killed. 

Hat-maMng.  In  1662  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia oflere<l  a  premium  often  pounds  of  tobac- 
co (then  the  currency)  for  every  gocwl  hat,  of 
wool  or  fur,  made  in  the  colony.  The  business 
of  hat-making  rapidly  increased  in  the  colonies; 
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so  rapidly  that,  in  1731,  the  felt-makpn  hi  Lon- 
diiu  complained  to  the  Parliament  thai  the  Tiiv- 
eign  markets  were  almost  eiitirol;  aiipplifd  liy 
hata  made  in  America.  Tliey  proposed  to  liave 
the  exportation  of  American  bata  to  foreign 
market*  prohibited ;  and  iti  1732  Parliament  eii- 
.-ict«d  that  "no  hats  of  felt,  dyed  or  undyed,  Hii- 
iihed  or  nnlinittbed, shall  be  pnt  on  board  any 
vessel, in  any  place  within  any  British  planta- 
tion, nor  be  laden  npnn  any  horse  or  other  car- 
riage, with  the  intent  to  be  exported  from  thence 
to  any  other  plantation,  or  to  any  other  place 
whatever,  npon  forfeitme  thereof;  and  the  of- 
fender shall  iikenise  pay  £500  fur  every  such 
offence."  This  law  remained  in  force  until  the 
Bevoltition,  but  it  naa  cutistantly  evaded,  and 
the  American  eatablishmenta  were  able  tosupply 
the  home  demand  tlnritig  that  war.  It  is  now 
on  important  indnstry  in  the  United  States. 

Hattoraa,  Forts  at,  Caftcrrd.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1861  the  Confederates  built  two  forts  on 
Matteraa  Islunil,  off  theciiatitof  Noith  Carolina, 
to  gnard  the  entrance  to  Hatteras  Inlet,  through 
which  British  blockiide-mnnera  had  begnn  to 
carry  supplioa  to  the  ineurgeute.  General  B. 
P.  Butler,  then  in  command  at  Kortrees  Houroe 
(which  see),  proposed  the  seuding  of  a  land  and 
navnl  force  against  these  forts.  It  was  done.  An 
expedition  com  posedof  eight  transports  and  war- 
ships, nnder  the  command  of  Commodore  fitTiug- 
liani,  and  bearing  about  900  land-troops,  under 
the  command  of  General  Butler,  left  Mamptiin 
Bonds  for  HittteroH  Inlet  oti  the  30Th  of  August. 
On  the  morning  of  the  38th  the  vessels  of  war 
openeil  their  gnns  on  the  forts  ( Hatteins  and 
Clark  )  and  some  of  the  troops  were  landed. 
The  nur-vessels  of  the  expedition  were  the  Min- 
ne*ola  (dag-ship).  Pawnee,  Harriet  Lane,  Monti' 
rello,  Waba^,  Cumberland,  and  SntqHehanna.  The 
couilition  of  the  suvf  made  the  landing  difficult, 
and  only  abont  300  men  got  on  shore.  The  forts  , 
were  nnder  the  command  of  the  Confederate  Ma- 
jor W.  S.  G.  Anilrena,  and  a  small  Confederate 
naval  force,  lying  in  Pamlico  Soniid,  was  in 
charge  of  Samuel  Barron.  All  awault  by  both 
arms  of  the  service  btrgaii  on  the  Sdtb  ami  was 
kept  np  niitil  the  iiextday,  when  the  forte  were 
surrendered.  Not  one  of  the  Niviionnls  wa«  in- 
jiireil ;  the  Confederates  lost  12  or  15  killed  aud 
35  wounded.  The  number  of  troops  surrender- 
ed, inclndiug  officers,  wns  TI3,  and  with  these 
1000  staiiiU  of  arms,  31  pieces  of  cannon,  vessels 
with  cotton  and  stores,  and  considerable  gun- 
ponder.  Tliu  victo['ions  expedition  ruturued  to 
Hampton  Beads,  when  General  Wool,  who  had 
Bnct-eeded  General  Butler  in  command  there,  ia- 
sned  a  stirring  onlei',  announcing  llie  victory. 
It  was  a  aeverc  blow  to  the  Confederates,  aud 
led  to  important  rPHull^.  Colonel  Hawkins, 
with  a  portion  of  his  Nitltll  New  York  (Zouave) 
Regiment,  was  sent  to  gnrrison  the  foL-ts  at  Hat- 
teras and  hold  the  island  and  inlet. 

HaverliUl,  Massackf.  at.  After  the  attack 
npon  Deeiileld  (which  see),  Herlel  de  Bonville, 
^Tilling  to  lead  his  muiilerons  and  motley  band 
in  the  work  of  murdering  helpless  women  and 
children,  ascended  the  St.  Fraucis,  and,  passing 


the  White  Hoontaina,  made  their  rendezvons  at 
Winnipiseogee,  where  they  expected  to  meet  a 
party  of  Abenakes.  Disappointed  in  this,  they 
descended  the  Merrimac  to  Haverhill,  a  little 
cluster  of  thirty  cottages  and  log  cabins,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  new  ineeting-honse.  On 
the  night  of  Aug.  29,  1706,  when  every  family 
was  slumbering,  this  band  of  invading  savages 
resteil  near,  and  at  daylight  the  next  morning 
fell  with  fniy  upon  the  startled  sleepers  of  the 
village.  The  midday  snn  shone  on  a  charred 
village,  strewn  with  murdered  men,  women,  aud 
children.  Hearing  of  these  cr lie lli PS,  Colonel 
Peter  Scbnyler,  of  Albany,  wrote  to  Vaudreuil, 
govenicir  of  Canada:  "1  bold  It  my  duty  tow- 
ards God  and  my  neighbors  to  prevent,  if  possi- 
ble, these  barbai-ons  and  heathen  cruelties.  Hy 
heart  swells  with  indignaiion  when  1  tliink 
that  a  war  between  Christian  provinces,  bound 
to  the  exoctest  laws  of  honor  aud  generosity, 
which  their  noble  ancestors  have  illustrated  li.v 
brilliant  examples,  is  degenerating  into  a  sav- 
age and  boundless  bntchery.    These  are  not  the 

ilhods  for  tprmiuating  the  war.  Would  that 
all  the  world  thought  with  me  on  this  subject!" 

Havllaad,  William,  bom  in  Ireland  in  1718 ; 
died  Sept.  16,  1764.  He  serve<l  in  the  British 
army  at  Carthagena  and  Porto  Bello,  and  was 
aid  to  General  Blakenoy  iti  auppressiiig  the  re- 
hellion  of  1746.  He  was  lieutenant-colonel  nn- 
iler  London  in  America(17&7) ;  served  with  Aber- 
cromhie  at  Tieonderoga  (1758),  and  under  Am- 
herst (17&9-60),  entering  Montreal  with  the  Ini- 
ler  ofMcer  in  September,  1760.  He  was  senior 
brigadier-gen  em  1  and  8econ<l  in  command  at 
the  reduction  of  Martinique  in  1762,  and  at  the 
siege  of  Havana.  He  was  mode  lieutenant-geu- 
eral  in  1772,  and  general  in  !7H3. 

Havre  d«  Oraov,  Attack  on  (1813).  HniTe 
de  Grace  was  a  smiill  village,  two  mites  above 
the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  near  the  month 
of  the  Susqnehanna  River,  containing  abont  six- 
ty houHCH,  mostly  bnilt  of  wood.  It  was  on  the 
post-road  lietween  Philadelphia  aud  Baltimore, 
as  it  imw  is  upon  the  railway  between  the  two 
cities.  Ou  the  iiiglit  of  May  2, 1813,  Sir  George 
Cockimm,  commander  of  a  British  squadron  en- 
gaged in  marauding  on  the  shores  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  apurnached  the  village,  and  at  dawn 
on  the  morning  of  the  3d  the  iiihabit^iilA  were 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  arms.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  Kirges, filled  with  armed  men.  were  seen 
appr»aching,when  a  few  lingering  militia  0|>en- 
ed  heavy  guns  upon  them  from  a  battery  ou  an 
endneiice  called  Point  Comfort.  These  were 
answered  by  grape-shut  from  tlio  British.  The 
dninis  in  the  village  beat  to  anns.  The  af- 
frighted inhabitants,  half  dressed,  rushed  to  the 
streets,  the  non-com batnuts  fl.ving  in  terror  to 
places  of  safely.  Very  soon  hissing  Congreve 
rockets  set  buildings  on  fire  in  the  town,  and 
these  were  followeil  by  more  destrnctive  boml)- 
shells.  While  pnidc  and  Are  were  raging,  the 
British  lauded.  All  bnt  eight  or  ten  of  the  mi- 
litia bad  fled  from  the  village,  and  ouly  two 
men  (John  (ySeii  and  Philip  Albert)  remained 
at  the  battery.     These  were  captnred,  with  Ibe 
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battery,  wh«ii  the  guns  iif  tbe  latter  were  tnrn- 
tKl  iipuii  the  town.  Tlie  tnvailers  were  four  hnn- 
(Iml  etrotig.  They  were  4)ivjiled  into  nqnadit, 
UDtl  began  tbe  work  of  pliinderiug  and  deatro;- 
iiig  ByHtematically,  ofDcera  and  men  equally  In- 
terested in  llie  bnsiiieis.  When  half  the  village 
liad  been  dealroycil,  Cockbnru  went  on  abore, 
Hud  was  met  on  the  curomon  by  aoveral  luiliea 
who  had  taken  iTfiige  in  u  briek  dwelling  koowti 
us  the " Tiingle  Muusiuii."     They  eutreuteil  liioi 


to  epure  the  rent  of  tbe  village,  and  expccially 
the  roof  tbiit  Hhi^ltenrd  tbtriii.  He  yiclitcd,  and 
called  off  tbe  |ilniiilen'r8.  Mennwliiia  n  larj;i' 
BritiHli  detachment  had  gone  up  tlio  SiiM|nt^- 
lioiiiia  nbonC  six  niileit,  to  tlio  head  of  liili'- 
watiT,  Riid  dcHtroyed  an  cxteiiHivu  irmi  ntid 
ciinnoii  foniidery.  A  iiiiiiiber  of  vi')UH.'la  llien-, 
which  had  eHcapeil  from  tliu  bay,  wi'iu  Hoved  by 
being  wnltlnl  and  Hiiiik.  Afttr  (lie  lapne  of 
four  hoiirti.  wbin  fiirty  of  the  Bixly  Imnwa  in 
llio  villaife  WPIV  tli-Htrriyeil,  iind  nearly  every 
other  eilillru  injiircil,  the  inarandci'H  asNuiiililed 
ill  their  veKw-la  in  the  alivaiit,  anil  at  Nnnnt-t 
wtileil  oi)t  itilu  tlio  bay  to  pay  a  niniilar  viiiit  to 
villnire»  on  SaKcafrnH  Kiver.  (See  I'orthNrH  in 
Ihf  ChrMimikf.)  Itarin  de  Grace  was  at  Irnst 
aixty  thoiinniid  dolliini  p vr  when  the  invail- 

Hawk-ere  State.    Tliin  t:ani«  Ih  xnld  to  liiivi- 
n  Ilidiiiii  .-bief  of 
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Hawley,  .losKi-ir,  wii«  born  at  Xurtbiinipton, 
MHK<..iii  17■^1;  dir.)  Miiri'li  Kl,  nrtr'.  Al'ler  bin 
Krailiiation  at  Vab'  Colb'^o  in  ITJ-J.  he  hiboi-.'.! 
an  a  niininler  of  Uie  |^M|iel  with  great  nrpnlii- 
tioii  for  a  wliile,  i\  Inn  he  Htnilicil  law,  and  in 
the  iinirlirif  of  il  rose  to  diHtinetion  rapidly. 
Karly  I'HponHliig  tlx'  repnhlinin  en n hi',  be  wan 
n-garded  aw  one  of  itx  abl.'nt  uilvoenleH.  Ilv 
Bteailily  n-fnneil  a  proRered  M-nt  in  llie  j;i>vi'ni- 
0^8  Council,  but  mtywI  in  llic  A»winl)ly  from 
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1764  to  ITTfi,  where  he  was  diBtinguisbed  fiH'kia 
bultl  and  manly  eluqnetice.  In  (hat  body  be 
wa«  indefatigable  in  his  laboni,and  was  a  tmit- 
ed  leader  with  Samuel  Adania,  Jiimes  Otiit,  atid 
othem.  He  was  chairman  uf  the  conimittee  nf 
the  First  Provincial  Congress  of  MamaehaMtta 
(October,  1TT4)  to  coitaider  the  state  nf  llie  conn- 
try.  Mr.  Hawley  remained  iu  pnblie  lilii  npiil 
failing  health  cumiiclled  him  to  retire-  Major 
Han-ley  became  a  violent  oppnBer  of  JoDathaa 
Ell  wards  in  hie  ecclesiastical 
vieWH  coii(;emiiig  the  neceeaity 
of  a  liigher  and  purer  standanl 
of  adniinBloii  to  tbv  commuiiion- 
Inble,  and  was  largely  inatm- 
menial  in  the  removal  of  thai 
eminent  metaphyeician  from 
Northampton.  Convinced  of  fain 
itrror,  HIlt^  ley  candidly  admitteil 
it,  becnnie  the  warm  advocate  of 
tbe  views  of  E<1woiiIh,  and,  in 
17G0,wn>le  a  k-lter  deploring  U( 
part  in  the  affair. 

Hawley,  JnwtPii  Rciewkll, 
jonnialiBt,  soldier,  and  states- 
nian,  waa  bom  in  Richmonl 
Comity,  K.  C,  Oct.  31,  l&X,  and 
giiiitnaled  at  Hamilton  College 
in  1847.  He  went  to  Connecti- 
cnt  at  the  age  of  eleven  years, 
and  began  the  practice  of  law 
at  HartfonI  in  1850,  cotinectinic 
himself  with  tbe  Erening  I'rrti.  a 
repnblican  jonrnal,  in  1K57.  Hn 
was  a  captain  in  the  First  Ciin- 
neelicnt  Regiment  in  the  liattle  of  Bnll'a  Run. 
He  was  aitive  under  General  TetTVon  the  cosKtB 
of  fstnuli  Caroliiin  ami  Florida  in  1H««.  He  «  «« 
at  tbe  sieK<!  of  Fort  rnlaHki,  the  botile  of  P.ico- 
laligo.  niid  Biegi'B  of  Foitii Wnsiicr  and  ttnniiier; 
aTi<i  111'  com  II I  a  tided  a  biigndu  under  (*eyinonr  iu 
the  battle  of  OlilBtee,  Fla.  (which  ace).  Afler- 
wanlH  be  joined  the  Army  of  the  James,  under 
Terry,  and  particijiatcd  in  several  batlleH  dur- 
ing the  eani]>aign  ngainal  Petenhnrg  and  Kich- 
nii>nd  ill  ll^.  In  Seiiteniher  he  was  nniile 
brigudler-genera),  eonimaiMliiig  Terry's  ilivisinii 
of  the  Tenth  Cor;iN,  and  became  Terry's  cbief- 
of-HtnlT  In  Virginia.  He  was  brevrtetl  nujor- 
getieral  In  Septcmlier,  ItffiS,  and  in  lnt6-t{7  n*a 
governor  of  Coniici'liciil.  Iu  Maitrli,  1K72.  Oen- 
<!rnl  IlnwIcy  was  elected  rresidenl  of  the  "  Cen- 
Irnnial  Com  mission, "  and  led  the  o))cratioiiH  of 
the  gn-al  Centennial  Ekbibitlon  at  I'lii1udelt>hia 
ill  lr?G,  from  its  inceptiim  to  its  close,  with 
loiixieily  Hkill.  He  was  then  a  member  of  Con- 
);ii'8H,  having  liecn  elected  in  1H74. 

Hajre^  Ihaac  l«RAKtn  exphm-r,  wna  I>om  in 
Vhi-sWT  County,  I'eiiii..  Mnrcli  5,  ISM,  and  grad- 
uated an  M.D.  ut  the  University  of  PeuuHylvi- 
uia  in  1*45.3.  Ho  was  eurgeini  of  tbe  Hccoml 
(irinnell  cxjieditinu  to  the  Polar  Sean,  under 
Dr.Kane.  Sjlliiitled  of  the  existence  of  an  open 
Polar  SCO,  he  wrote  anil  lecturwl  on  the  snbjert 
im  his  return.  He  cscite<l  such  interest  in  tbe 
Knli.ject  that,  with  tbe  oiil  of  snlMtcriptionN  in 
Fnro|in  and  tlio  United  Stales,  he  was  euablnl 
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to  fit  out  llie  st«8iiier  United  State*,  of  133  tons, 
iu  wbich  liB  sailed  from  BoHtuu,  July  9,  1S60, 
with  Ihii'teeii  utber  peraoiiB,  fur  tbe  Arclio  n- 
KIOLIB.  Tlioy  Buchoreil,  Kft«r  b,  periluiis  voyngB, 
iu  Purt  Foullie,  on  tlie  n'eat  coast  of  Greeulaiiil, 
iu  latitnde  78°  IT',  on  8«pt.  9,  nbere  they  win- 
tered. In  April,  1861,  with  twelve  meu  anil 
fourteen  doga,  lio  pnaiied  uorthwonl  over  the 
ice  iu  a  boat;  but  Anally  tiie  veaael  was  iteut 
back,  au<l  Dr.  Hayes,  with  three  comiuiuioiis 
iiiid  two  ilo);-Hle(l>;eB,  prfl»H9<I  on  t<>  land  in  lat- 
itnde  SI"  37',  beyoiul  which  tliey  iliscovered 
u|ie»  water.  Tlie  oxpndition  relnrned  to  Bos- 
ton ill  October.  Dr.  Hayes  found  his  couutry 
in  civil  WOT,  and  he  served  iu  it  as  a  surgeou. 
Iu  1867  be  |inblishe«l  au  nccouut  of  bis  eipmli- 
tlon, under  the  litlecif  JA«  Opea  Polar  Sea;  aud 
the  Koyul  Oeugriipliical  Society  of  London  and 
the  Geographical  Society  uf  Paris  each  present- 
ed to  him  a  roM  innlal.  In  1H69  lie  sailed  in 
tlie  steamer  Panther,  in  company  with  the  artist 
William  Brailfiinl,  and  explored  the  soiitlieni 
coasts  of  Gi-c^nlaiid.  Aftsr  his  returu  he  pub- 
lishetl  The  Land  of  Domlation. 

Ha7M,  BuTBi^KFORP  BiRC'KARD.  PreHident  of 
the  Unitwl  St  a  I  e»,  was  bom  Iu  Delaware,  O,, 
Oci.  4, 1H22.  He  Kradiiat.'d  at  Kcnyon  College, 
O.,  in  1M3.  ami  at  the  Ciimbrldiie  l.aw  Bchnol 
iu  1845.     He  pructiaed  law  in  Citiciuuati  uutil 


1661,  when  be  l)ecame,  flrst  the  major,  and  then 
tbe  oidonel,  of  the  Tweuty-tbird  lUKiio^nt  O'lio 
Vulnnteers,  first  serving  iu  weHtttnt  Virginia. 
He  wax  wuiiiiiled  in  tbe  battle  of  South  Moun- 
tain, Ud. ;  and  fi'oni  December,  ISW,  Iu  Septelu- 
bur,  1H64,  lie  cummaniled  the  t'irat  ItrigHlle,  Ka- 
nawha DivlHioii.  He  wan  ]i|i|Miiiiled  briisadier- 
fCcneral  iu  October,  1864,  for  tinlliint  (Hiniliict  at 
Winchester,  Fisher's  Hill,  and  Cwlav  CrBek.  On 
Itai-ch  13,  JH6&,  he  was  brevetetl  major-general 
of  volnuteera.  In  1965-^58  he  wiw  a  delegate  in 
Congress,  and  was  t^li-ctfd  tioteruor  of  Ohio  in 
imn.  Ill  the  fall  of  1876  Guneral  Hayes  wtu 
elected  Presiileut  of  tbe  United  Slates,  receivinj; 
ime  more  vole  iu  the  Electonil  College  thau  bis 
Denucratio  ofpoijcut,  Suuub)  J.  Tilileo. 
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Kftyne,  Isaac,  was  born  in  Sontb  Caroliua  in 
1745;  died  iiiCharleBton,8.C.,Ang.4,lTHI.  He 
WAS  All  extensive  planter  and  owner  of  iron- 
works,  a  firm  patriot,  and  was  captain  of  artil- 
lery and  state  senator  iu  1780.  He  was  made 
a  prisoner  al  the  capture  of  CliarlesCou  (which 
see),  and  i-etiirned  to  bis  liuuie  ou  parole.  Early 
in  1781  he  waa  ordered  In  take  up  arms  as  a 
British  subject  or  go  to  CbarluHlou  a  prisoner, 
bis  wife  and  children  then  being  dangerously 
sick  with  small-pox.  He  went  to  Charleston, 
where  be  was  required  to  bear  anus  in  support 
of  the  royal  governnieut  or  sufiler  close  confine- 
ment. Ou  being  assured  tbat  if  be  would  sign 
a  declanttioii  of  allegiance  to  the  Btittsh  crown 
be  would  not  be  re4]uired  to  bear  anus  against 
bis  countrymen,  be  did  so,  and  h»steiiod  home 
to  fiud  bis  wife  dying  and  one  of  his  children 
deiul.  Finally  be  was  suuimoneii  to  take  np 
arms  agaiust  his  people.  This  being  in  viola- 
tion of  his  agreenieiit,  it  dissolved  all  obliga- 
tions, and  be  rttpuil'ed  to  tbe  American  cnmp, 
received  a  comuiission  an  colonel,  and  was  soon 
madeaprisoner.  Colonel  Balfour,  then  tbe  Brit- 
ish comnmnder  in  Charleston,  hesitateil  about 
disposing  of  Hsyiie ;  but  when  Lord  Rawdoii 
anived  fkim  Orangeburg,  on  bis  way  to  embark 
fc)r  England,  pursuant  to  the  spirit  of  Comwal- 
lis's  orders  be  directed  Colonel  Hayiie  U>  be 
hung.  Tbis  was  ilone  without  even  the  form 
of  a  trial.  The  prisoner  did  not  anticipate  such 
ti'eatment  until  be  was  oQIcially  inforiueil  that 
be  bad  not  two  days  to  live.  The  patriot's 
cbildi'en,  the  women  of  Charleston,  the  lletiten- 
aut-governur  of  the  province,  all  plea«led  for 
his  life,  but  in  vain.  The  savage  sentence  was 
eiecnt«d.  After  Balfour's  death,  Lord  Rawdon 
meanly  trie<l  to  fix  tlie  iguomiuy  of  tbe  act 
upon  tbat  bnmane  officer. 

BaynA  Robbkt  Younq,  was  hnm  nrar 
Chai'leston,  8.  C,  Nor.  10,  1791 ;  died  at  Nash- 
ville, N.  C.  Sept.  24. 18:t9.  He  was  admitted  to 
tbe  bar  in  181^;  and  when  his  law  tutor,  Lang- 
don  Cbeves,  went  to  Cout;ress  he  succeeded  t'> 
his  large  practice.  He  ruse  rapidly,  and  in  1818 
was  Attorney- general  of  Sontb  Carolina.  He 
was  United  States  Senator  ftom  1S23  to  1832, 
aud  was  distiiigiiislieil  as  ao  orattir.  In  the 
latter  year  lie  and  Daniel  Webster  hail  tbeir  fa- 
mous deliate  on  tbe  tariff,  during  which  Hayite 
ilcclared  the  righC  of  a  slate  to  iiniury  acts  of 
llie  general  government.  In  a  state  convention 
lie  drew  up  tbe  Ordinance  of  Nullilicatinn;  and 
when,  the  next  year,  he  was  governor  of  Sntitli 
Carolina,  he  maiutHinml  that  right,  and  pl'e- 
pHi'ed  for  armed  rfisistiinre.  Clay's  cnuiproiuise 
(which  see)  allayeil  tile  fierce  dispute. 

Hayne'a  BCls«ioii  at  Washington.  Ou  Jan. 
11, 1801  (two  days  after  the  attuck  on  tbe  Star 
of  the  Wat)  (which  see),  Governor  Pickens  sent 
two  of  bis  executive  council  to  Msjor  Anderson 
to  ilcniauil  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  to  tbe 
antlioritiea  of  Soiitb  Candina.  Ainlersoii  I'e- 
fiised  to  give  it  up,  and  referred  tbe  matter  to 
tbe  President  of  the  United  States;  wbon-upon 
Pickens  sent  Isaac  W.  Hayne,  tbe  Attorney-gen- 
eral uf  the  state,  with  Lientenaut  Hall,  of  Au- 
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(leraoifs  command,  to  preseut  the  same  deniaud  lost  lier  bold  on  western  Santo  Domingo,  known 
to  the  national  executive.  Hayne  bore  a  letter  as  Hayti.  Tbe  negro  forces  were  commmnded 
from  Pickens,  in  wbich  tbe  latter  declared  to  by  Cbristopbe  and  Dessaliues,  rebels  against 
tbe  President  tbat  tbe  demand  for  surrender  Toussaint  ( wbicb  see ).  Tbe  French  forces, 
was  suggested  because  of  bis  **  earnest  desire  under  Rocbambean,  about  eight  thousand  in 
t-o  avoid  tbe  blomlshed  wbicb  tbe  attempt  to  number,  were  driven  into  the  town  of  Csiie 
retain  possession  of  the  fort  would  cause,  and  Fran^ais,  and  they  were  saved  from  total  de- 
wbicli  would  be  unavailing  to  secure  tbat  pos-  strnction  only  by  flying  to  the  ships  of  tlie 
m*Hsion."  Hayne  arrived  in  Wasbiugtun  Jan.  British  blockading  sqnadron.  On  Nov. 27, 1803, 
13, 1861,  when  ten  of  tbe  disloyal  senators  still  tbe  independence  of  Huyti  was  proclaimed, 
holding  their  seats  ailvised  bim,  in  writing,  not  Upon  Dessaliues  the  negn>  and  mulatto  gen- 
to  present  tbe  letter  of 'Pickens  to  tbe  President  erals  conferred  tbe  govern  or -generalship,  and 
until  after  tbe  Soutbern  Confederacy  sbould  be  be  presently  proclaimed  bimself  em|»eror.  Tbe 
formed — a  month  later — and  proposed  to  ask  French  authorities,  however,  continued  to  hold 
the  President  not  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter  possession  of  tbe  eastern,  or  formerly  Spanish, 
meantime.  Mr.  Huyne  offered,  in  writing,  to  part  of  Santo  Domingo  for  some  time  longer, 
refer  tbe  matter  to  the  authorities  of  bis  state,  Hayward,  Thomas,  a  signer  of  the  Declare- 
if  the  President  would  make  sncb  a  promise.  f|o„  of  Independence,  was  bom  in  St.  Luke's 
Tbis  correspondence  was  laid  before  the  Presi-  Parisb,  S.  C,  in  1746;  died  in  March,  1809.  He 
dent  by  some  of  tlie  Senators.  The  executive  studied  law  in  England,  made  a  tour  in  Europe, 
itjplied,  tbrough  Secretary  Holt,  that  he  could  ^ud  on  bis  return  became  a  warm  defender  of 
not  give  such  a  pledge  witbout  usurping  tbe  ^be  rigbts  of  tbe  colonies.  He  was  a  member 
powei-s  of  Congress.  When  Pickens  was  in-  ^f  the  First  General  Assembly  of  S«mth  Cam- 
formed  of  tbis  state  of  tbe  case,  he  directed  ii„a  after  tbe  flight  of  the  nival  governor.  He 
Hayne  to  demand  tbe  sniTender  of  Fort  Sumter  ^vas  also  a  member  of  tbe  C<mmiittee  of  Safetv, 
.forthwith.  He  did  so  (Jan.  31),  in  a  letter  of  ^Md  a  delegate  in  Congress  from  1775  to  1778, 
considerable  length.  Tbe  President  refused  to  ^v^en  be  was  api)oint*id  a  judge.  He  was  also 
receive  Hayne  excepting  as  a  private  citizen,  Jq  active  military  service  in  South  Carolina, 
an«l  also  refused  compliance  with  the  demands  ^nd  in  1780  was  wounded.  Captured  at  tbe 
of  South  Carolina.  f^]\  ^f  Charleston,  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  tu 

Ha3rne8,  JouN,  was  bom  at  Copford  Hall,  Es-   St.  Augustine.     He  retired  from  public  life  iu 
sex,  England ;  died  March  1, 1654.     He  accom-    1799. 

panted  Kev.  Mr.  Hooker  te  Boston  in  1633,  and  Hazard,  Ebenkzer,  wa«  tbe  first  Postmaster- 
in  1635  was  chosen  governor  of  Massachusetts,  general  under  the  Confederation  (1782-89).  and 
He  was  one  of  the  best  educated  of  tbe  early  i^ft  i],^  position  when  tbe  new  government  was 
settlers  in  New  England,  and  possessed  the  qual- 1  organized  under  the  national  Constitution.  He 
ities  of  an  able  statesman.  He  went  to  the  val-  ^vas  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1745;  died  there, 
ley  of  the  ConiiecMcut  with  Mr.  Hooker  in  1736;  j,,,,^.  13^  1^17,  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
became  one  of  the  most  prominent  foundeiii  of  17(52.  Mr.  Hazard  published  Historical  CoUec- 
the  Connecticut  colony;  was  chosen  its  rtrst  gov-  tions,\u  two  volumes,  in  1792-94;  also,  7^f««rto 
ernor,  in  1639;  an<l  sorved  alternatt-ly  with  Ed-   ^,,  ^  /^^^^^,.^  concerning  Western  Indians, 

ward  Hopkins  until  1(>54.     Mr.  Havnes  was  one        --  -   ., ,  •     tu -i    1  1   v 

^.,      ^'        I      ,  .,  ..*.  ^..      !      Hazard,  Samuel,  was  born  m  Philadelphia, 

of  the  tivo  who  drew  up  the  written  ccmstitn-    ,,      ^^  -ZLj     j-    1  It         »«      iw>  i^i-»rt      n 
..  -  ^,  *•     *    *i      i -^  r  1    •      May  26, 1784;  died  there.  May  22, 1870.     He  was 

tion  of  Connecticut,  the   tirst  ever  framed   m  r  r:»\  t  1     i-i«   t.  i- 

.  /.,      ^  *•     i   I,"    * /^      *i  *•        - ,    a  son  of  Ebenezer.     In  earlv  life  he  cngai^d  m 

Anienea.     (hvii  Connectwnt.  rtrst  ConHtitution  of.)  \  ,        ,  /  x   ^1     »^     ^ 

u  ^  ...  '     .  ^,  r.  ^    commerce,  and  maile  several  voyages  to  the  Liist 

Indies  before  be  began  a  literary  career.   He  was 


He  was  a  man  of  large  ewtate,  wpotleHs  purity 
of  character,  a  friend  of  civil  and  relijijions  lib- 


the  antbor  oi  Register  of  Pennsylrania  (1H2H-36), 


erty,  and  was  alwavs  performinij  actH  of  benev-  •      .    ^  1  i-  -^  j  o*  -     >^  •  .       . 

,     '         .,  ,    ,',    *,.,  ^     *i     i.  \\\  Mxtecu  ymmiieB:  tutted  States  Commeraal  and 

olence.     He  i>robablv  did  more  tor  the  true  in-  ...   ....     ,  ,,     .  .     /J^u\  jiiv  •       •         1  , 

.       ^  .,'  .•  ■  i^  *i  *i  e  .\  Mf/w^KYi/ /iVflw^cr  (1839-42),  in  SIX  volumes;  Jn- 

terests  of  Connecticut  than  an\'  other  of  the        ,      ^  „      *    ,       .     /.        '  ,       ,.  I.  ^, 

,.         ^.,  "^  iHiiM  of  I'ennsiflranta.  tmm  the  discovery  of  tbe 

earlier  settlers.  i^  1  •     tiuM\  *     »i  t/sLk^   •     '  1 

Delaware  in  1609  to  tbe  year  1682,  111  one  vol- 

Haya,  Alexander,  was  bom  at  Pittsbnrsb,  „,„^.  ^^^,^l  Pennsylvania  ^rcAire*  ( 1682-179tO»  i" 

Peun.,  in  1820;  kille<l  in  battle  in  '^  The  Wilder-  t^velve  volumes  of  about  eight  hundred  pages 

nesH,"  Va.,  May  5, 18()4.     He  graduated  at  West  ^.^^.l^^      'x^^ose  works   are  invaluable  to   bisto- 

Point  in  1844;  serve<l  in  the  war  with  Mexico;  nai,g, 

left  the  army  in  1848;  did  goo<l  service  as  cap-        Hazen.  Moses  was  bom  at  Haverhill   Mawc 

tani,  ctMonel,  and  briijauier- general   ot  volun-  .      1-,.,.,      i-    1     *  m         vt  x'    t:*  1    o   *o/Io      »» 

■     ^.     \  r .  1      ij  ♦       .     r         ♦!     1  »n  17.U;  died  at  Troy,  N.  ^ .,  Feb.  3,  1803.     He 

teers  in  the  Arinv  of  the  Potomac  troin  the  be-  ,  .      .,      ,^         /  '      1  t    !•       «»       /    i-  • 

..  ^1      /,.   .,  ,,r        |.  ,..        ...       1  .  served  in  the  rrench  and  Indian  Avar  (which 
ijnininj;  ot  the  Civil  \>  ar,  distiiiijnmhing  hiin-  x      «  •     ^u       **     1  t      •  «_ 

^  t,' '    Zi  1       )  1    1*1     I    A^      !>•  I  1  «<'<*)•     He  was  in  tbe  attack  on  L<misbunj:  in 

Kelt  in  the  seven  davs'  battle  betoni  Kichinond  ,^-'         ,      wi  ■«t  ir      *.  r\     \       •     ^-,^ex      T 

i^i^i*        1    4.  fu      '  11         -n         1  ri  *•     I  1/58,  and  with  Wolfe  at  Qneliec  in  1759,  where 

in  1H<)2,  and  atChancellorsville  and  GettVHbiirg.  ,       '.  ..        •  1     1  i.        ir     u     r       1  *.  «         1 

.^  .,    \.  !•  1  •     1     *i   1  1      1-    *       ,    ■  he  diHtinguished  himself.     He  fimebt  bravely 

At  the  tune  ol  his  death  he  was  leailin;;  a  hri-      ^   cjn         •     t**tin        a  1      f     ^  : 

I    .     .,  I  ,  ,,  1         7  I  )^t  Sillery  m  1760  and  was  made  a  lientcnant. 

gade  ill  Hancock's  cori)s.    He  was  breveted  nia-  *   ,    1,.         «  •*•  u    lu        u  -j^ 

V  1    X.      1      i.  A  halt-pav  British  officer,  he  was  residinir  near 

jor-geiiernl  ot  volunteers.  ..*.    t  1       \^        1         u       li      r»       1   ^-        1      i 

•*      ^  St.  .John,  Canada,  when  the  Revolntion  broke 

Hayti.     Tbe  native  name  of  Santo  Domingo  „„f^  ^^^  |,e  furnished  supplies  to  Montgomerj's 

(wbicb  s«»e).  troops;  he  afterwards  became  an  efficient  ofB- 

Independence  of.     In  1803  France  ccr  in  the  Continental  artqy.    His  property  wm 
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deatroyed  by  the  British.  In  June,  1781,  he 
was  mitde  a  brigBdier-geiieral.  He  and  bia  two 
brutbera  eitii)(raUNl  t»  Veniioul  after  Ihe  war, 
mid  Uiiully  nettled  iu  Albauy. 

ifnMn,  WiLUAM  Babcocs,  voa  bom  at  West 
Hartford,  Vt.,  8e[>t.  27,  ISSO.  He  graduated  at 
West  Polut  iu  ltfi5,  nheii  he  was  a  reBident  of 
Oliii).  Ha  served  against  tbe  ludiaiis  in  Califor- 
nia uiid  Ore)^ii  (1856-57).  Afterwards  be  was 
iliToinn,  audhad  several  severe  elicoiiiilera  ;  io 
otie  of  these,  haud-to-baud  nith  CornnDches,  be 
was  sevurelf  wooiidud.  At  tbo  breakitig-outof 
tlie  Civil  War  he  was  assistant  professor  of 
tactics  at  West  Point,  and  was  made  captain 
iu  May,  1861.  Tiikiii);  couiiiiaiid  of  tlin  Furty- 
Hmt  Regiment  Oliiii  vulnnteers,  lie  joiued  Ilnell 
at  Lonisville  in  Di<cember ;  and  in  January  had 
CDiiimand  of  a  bi'igade,  with  which  he  tonk  a 
conspicuous  part  in  Ilie  battle  of  Sbiloli.  AfWr 
that  lie  was  very  active  in  Kentucky,  Teunes- 
Hee,  and  tinrtliuni  HisslHsippi  and  Alabama,  and 
did  excellent  service  in  the  battle  HI  Stone 
Kiver  nr  Miirfreeiiboronijli,  in  prolectinR  the  rc- 
fuiniiiig  unny.  He  bad  been  niaile  brigndier- 
){«neral  iti  November.  At  Chicbnmanga  and 
MiH'^iDuartHs'  Rid)>e  be  was  oi-tively  eugaged, 
and  bo  served  tbi-ough  the  Atlanta  canipnigii. 
In  Sliemian's  march  to  tbe  seii  be  cuinmaiidud 
a  division,  with  wliicb  bo  captured  Fort  McAl- 
lister (December,  1H64).  He  was  engaged  in  tbe 
operations  which  euded  in  the  surrender  of 
Johnston's  army  in  North  Carolina.  Huzen  was 
breveted  m^Jor-geueral  Uuiled  States  Army  in 
March,  1H65. 

Head,  Sib  Francis  Bokd,  Oovernor  of  Cana- 
da, was  bom  iu  Kent  County,  Eng.,  Jan.  1, 1793. 
Iu  1935  he  explorml  tbe  golil  and  silver  minea 
iu  the  Argentine  Republic,  S.  A.  Late  iu  18^ 
be  was  appointed  governor  of  Upper  Canada, 
where  his  injudicious  measures  canw^I  au  insur- 
rection, in  which  Anierican  synipntbiEers  with 
the  people  became  involved.  He  kept  the  »ut- 
bMHk  in  check  until  liis  i-nsiguntion  in  March, 
1S36.  The  Hftiue  vtnr  tin  was  created  a  baronet. 
(See  CiHOdiaa  Bubrlliun.) 

Headqaartora  of 'Waahlngtoo.  Tbo  fidlnw- 
iug  JD  a  liat  cif  the  localitim  of  tbe  pniieipal 
hcailiinarters  uf  Washington  during  tbe  old  war 
fur  inde[Mudeuce.  Thiisu  nnirke<l  with  au  as- 
terisk were  standing  in  1^76.  VaKsal  House,* 
Cambridge  (now  thf«  residence  of  H.W.  Long- 
fellow), 1775-76;  at  No.  180  Peail  Street  nnd  No. 
I  Broadway,*  New  York  oity,  17T6 ;  ulsu  Morton 
House  (afternanlH  Rich mouil  Hill),  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Vuiick mill  Cliiirlton  streets ;  Bo^i-r  Mor- 
ris's bouHH,*  Hiirkm  Heights,  New  York  l^laud, 
1776;  the  Miller  IloiiHe,*  neiir  While  Phiins, 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  177fi ;  Frei'inan's  Tavern, 
Morrislowii,  N.  J.,  1777-78 ;  Foul  Mansion.*  Mor- 
ristown,  1779-UO;  Schuvler  House,'  Pouiptou, 
N.  J.,  1777 i  tlie  King  Hoiuw.*  at  Chad's  Ford. ou 
tbe  Brandy  wine,  and  the  KImar  House,  Wliite- 
iiiaroh,  1777;  the  Polls  HoiiHe,*  Vallev  Forge, 
1777-78;  Ihe  Brinkerbofl' House,  Fishkdl.  N.  Y., 
1778 ;  at  FretlcrickHburg  (no*  in  Pntnam  Comi- 
ty, N.  Y.) ;  New  WindB.ir^.n.tlie-Hnil80.i,  1770, 
17g0,au<117dl;  Hopper  House,*  Bergen  Cu.,N.  J., 
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1780;  Bii'dsall  House,*  Peekaktll-on-tbe-Hud- 
son,  1780;  De  Wiudt  House,'  at  Tappau,  lTc«; 
Moore's  honne,  Yorktown,  Vq.,  1781 ;  Hasbrouck 
lIuuM,*  Newbui'g-ou-the-Hudiu>ii,'lT8:i,  ITtS ; 
Farm-house,'  at  Uocky  Hill,  N.  J.,  near  Prince- 
tou,  1783;  Fraunce's  faverii,*  corner  of  Broad 
and  Pearl  streets.  New  Y<irk  city,  where  be  part- 
ed with  bis  oOlcere,  1783. 

Heath,  WiujAM,  was  boni  at  Roxbury,  Mass., 
March  2,1737;  died  there,  Jnu.34, 1814.  He  was 
bred  a  farmer;  Joineil  the  "  Ancieut  and  Honor- 
able Artillery  Company,"  of  Boston  (which  see), 
and  was  made  its  commander  in  1770.  He  was 
also  colonel  of  a  Suffolk  rrginieut ;  was  a  repre- 
seutative  iu  the  OenerHl  Assembly  ;  member  of 
the  committees  of  Correspondence  and  Safely  ; 
delegate  to  Ibe  Provincial  Congress  (1774-75), 
and  was  made  a  brigadier-general,  early  iu  1776, 
in  llie  Continental  army.  Ho  rose  to  in^or-gen- 
eral  iu  Aiignst  following.  He  was  very  service- 
able in  organizing  the  undisciplined  troops  at 
Cambridge  before  Ihe  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill, 
auil  went  to  New  York  with  WashiTii:t«u  in  Ibe 
siiring  of  1776.  After  the  battle  of  White  Plains 
(which  see),  he  took  post  in  t)ie  Hudson  High- 
lands, and  was  stationed  there  in  1779.  Ho  had 
Bnpervision  of  Bnrgovne's  oaptnrecl  troojui,  iu 
1777,  at  Cambridge.  He  went  to  Khude  Island 
ou  the  arrival  of  the  French  forces  iu  1780. 
Oelieral  Heath  was  stale  senator  in  1791-92; 
was  probate  jiulge  of  Norfolk  Connty  in  1793, 
au<l  declined  Ihe  oflice  of  lie ntenai it-go veruor 
in  1H06,  to  wliicb  he  had  been  chosen. 

Heokewelder,  John,  Moravian  missionary 
anil  writer,  was  born  at  Bedford,  Eng,  March 
12, 1743 ;  die<l  at  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  Jan.  21, 1823. 
Becouiing  a  preacher  in  his  youth,  he  came  to 
Agierica  (1754)  and  laboi'cd  forty  years  among 
the  Indians  of  Pennsylvauia, studying  curcfully 
their  language  and  producing  a  vocabulary.    In 


1762  he  acconipnuiedChrisIian  Post  ou  amission 
to  the  Indians  iu  Ohio;  and  in  1797bewa8M'nttu 
sniierinteudouiissiou  ou  theMnskiugum  Hiver. 


Huiiitzpliunii  cnnnnamlpil  tbe  I'lglit  wliii;  of 
I'ii]>(>'h  aniiy  '■>  ■It"  Ixitlli)  of  MaiiUHSati,  ui'  itec' 
(iiid  liiillln  lit  KuWs  Itiiii  (nliii'h  m-v).  uiiil  nfti-r- 

WIIIiIh  tlHik  COlllIlldllll  Uf  lIlU  (ll-fl-ll(1-H  of  WiIhIi- 

iiigldii.     Hn  retinal  in  Fubniurv.  1811^,  ami  wiik 
ui:ick  iiii>J»r-).'«u(-nil.     lie  dit!<l  May  1. 1(M). 
Helena,  IUttlrat.   Tlipron'nHnKlinq>NtriiR- 

el<-  1>.-t«'<-('ii  rli<-.\ali<>iiiil  1111(1  C<»ir<>.1<-r»t<;  InMiiw 
lit  H>'l<-i>a.  Ark.,  on  Die  ncHt.  i>l<l»  of  llie  Mi»i> 
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Fagaii,  PuraonB,  McEae,  aod  Walker,  ftiid  vne 
the  rcmuauts  of  Blial(«red  avniiea,  abont  SOOa 
Htrung  in  efl'ective  meu.  The  post  »(  Hclciia 
was  Ktroiigly  furtiflad.  It  had  a  garrieaii  uf 
3000  meu,  Bnpiiurlei]  by  the  gauboat  Tfltr. 
Holiuea  wa«  iguumiil  of  tlie  reHl  8tivnt;lli  of 
Pi'ciitiBa,  aud  made  a  bold  attack  iii>uii  ttie 
wui'ks.  At  tlinw  o'clock  in  the  aftenioun  the 
C'uLfeileiut«H  were  rejiulwd  at  all  |ioiiitH,  aiul 
withdrew  with  a  loss,  ivparted  by  Holnim,  uf 
twenty  pet  cent,  uf  the  entire  force  —  vr  163G 
meu.  Preutios  lout  250  men.  The  Coiifnlemte 
loHs  miiBt  have  beeu  much  greater  tliau  Hubim 
i-Hportcd,  fur  Proiilim  buried  300  of  their  dead 
left  behind,  ami  raiitiired  1100  meu. 

Hendiioh,  a  Moiiawk  Hiief,  killed  near  Lake 
Oeoi'ge,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  1755.      Ho  was  sua  uf  « 
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He  settled  at  Uetblehem,  Penn.,  after  au  advent- 
urous carvvT,  aiJit  |iublitihed  (1H19)  ft  Hatorg  of 
Ike  MaHKtri  and  Cailome  of  the  Indian  Kationi 
who/ormei'tn' inhabited  Femiislneuia  and  Ihenrigh- 
boring  Slate*.  His daii|{titer, Juhaiina  Miiriu, ivbh 
Ihjiii  at  the  present  t  ilhige  of  Puit  Wusbiugtoii, 
»n  April  SO,  17«1,  and  wtw  the  ttnt  white  uljild 
iHirn  withiu  the  pi-uHent  limits  uf  Ohio.  She 
lived  a  maiden  at  Bethlehulll,  Penn.,  until  about 
lino.  In  a  diary  kept  by  (he  youuger  ]>upili< 
of.the  Bethlehem  biiardiug-schuol,  wliere  MisB 
Heokewelder  waa  educated,  under  dale  of  Dee. 
ia,  17B8  (the  year  wheu  Marietta,  O.,  was  found- 
ed), oocura  the  following  Beuteiico :  "  Little  MisH 
Maria  Ueckeweliler'H  papa  retiiruetl  ftoiii  Furt 
Pitt,  which  occasioned  her  aud  us  great  Joy." 

HdntMlinaD,  Samitkl  P.,  woh  Iioiii  in  Pi'iin- 
■ylvauia,  Sept.  3<),  1K05,  and  gmiluat«<l  nt  Weat 
I>aint  in  1826.  He  Nerved  in  the  war  with  Mex- 
iiMi,  organizing  at  Vera  Cruz  a  battalion  of  re- 
uriillH  and  couvaleseciita,  with  whom  he  marched 
t4j  the  city  of  Mexico.  After  the  war  he  coin- 
inatuled  in  the  Sonlbem  District  of  California, 
Mill  eDuctually  supprcsseil  Imliaii  boHtilities. 
Soon  after  the  tmiichery  of Tnigj;''  {which  nee), 
lie  left  Texas,  aud,  nt  Wasliiitgtou,  D.  C,  was 
made  iniipector-geiieral  there.  In  May  he  was 
uiiide  brigndier-giineml  of  viilnuteers,  and  coin- 
uianded  a  division  under  McDowell  in  the  bat- 
tle uf  Bull's  Knn,  where  be  wiiH  severely  wound- 
I'd.  In  the  campaign  on  the  I'euiusula  be  com- 
luniKlnl  an  army  corps,  having  l>eeu  made  ma- 
jor-general  of  volunteers   in    May.      General 


Mohegan  chief,  and  married  Hnnnif,  a  Mohawk 
niniileli,  daughter  of  a  chief.  He  was  a  leudiug 
npirit  in  that  nation,  wise  in  council  and  eloijueul 
In  Hpee<^b.  He  attended  the  Culunial  Conven- 
IJon  ut  Albany  (which  see)  in  1T54,  and  in  1T5S 
Joined  General  William  Johnson  with  two  hnii- 
ilit'd  Mohawk  warriors,  at  the  head  of  L>lce 
(jcorge.  In  comiuiny  with  Colonel  WillianiB, 
lie  uiid  his  followers  were  amiiutthed  at  Kocky 
Bi'ouk,  near  Lake  Georgia,  aud  he  wan  slain. 

Hennepin.  L<nis,  a  KiSeollet.  or  Francincao, 
niitiBioniiry  iiud  cxphirer.  He  was  iHini  at  Alh, 
Bi-lKinm,  al>ont  1640,  and  diitl  In  HolUud  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Knlering  Ihe  Fran- 
ciscmi  Onler,  he  made  a  lour  through  Geruiany 
and  Italy,  preacbnl  a  while,  had  charge  of  a  Iios- 
pltnl,  and  was  a  regimental  ehaplsin  at  the  bat- 
tl.'  of  Senef,  between  the  Prince  of  Cud*  ami 
William  «f  Orange,  In  1674.  The  uext  year  be 
was  onlereil  to  Canada,  aud  made  the  voyage 
with  Bishop  Laval  and  Kobert  Cavalier  de  la 
Saltc  (whidi  see).  After  preaching  in  Quebec, 
Kippi,  on  jniy  4,  IH'kl.  Gem-i-Hl  1).  M.  I'li-nlixs  .  lie  went  to  the  Indian  misufon  at  FortFroDtennc, 
wn«  ill  command  tluTc.  The  Confedirnliit  in  and  visited  Ihe  Mohawkounntry.  In  l<>;t)beac- 
thnt  region  w>'r>-  under  tlie  rnnminnd  of  Gi'iieml  ci>m|>Hiiied  La  Salle  to  the  Western  wildis  with 
Huhnva,  assisted  by  Gcncruls  i'ticu,  Munnadnke,  i  Chevalier  do  Touti  aud  tlio  Sleur  lie  la  Uutte. 
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Jjeft  by  La  Salle  a  little  beluw  the  present  site 
of  Peoria  to  prosecute  discoveries,  be  and  two 
(itbers  penetrated  to  the  Mississippi  in  a  canoe, 
by  way  of  the  Illinois  River,  in  February  and 
March,  1680.  Tiiey  ex)>h>re<l  the  Mississippi 
northward  until,  in  April,  they  were  captured 
by  a  party  of  Sioux  and  carried  to  their  vil- 
lages. Hennepin,  at  the  beginning  of  the  voy- 
age, had  invoked  the  aid  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua,  and  when  he  discovered  the  great  rapids 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  he  gave  them  the  name 
of  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  He  chiimed  to  have  dis- 
covered the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  but  never 
Avont  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthon^^  and  there 
carveil  the  arms  of  France  on  the  fttrest  trees. 
In  July  (1680)  Hennepin  and  his  companions 
were  rescued  fnnn  the  Sioux  by  Graysolon  du 
Luht  (Duluth),  and  they  were  taken  down  to  the 
Wisconsin  River  and  ma<le  their  way  to  Lake 
Michigan,  and  so  on  to  Quebec.  From  the  lat- 
ter place  Hennepin  embarked  for  France,  and 
there,  in  1683,  he  {uiblished  a  full  account  of  his 
explorations,  which  contains  many  exaggera- 
tions. Yet  it  is  a  work  of  much  value,  as  it 
)iictures  the  life  and  habits  of  the  Indians  of 
the  Northwest.  In  1697  he  published  his  New 
Discovery  of  a  vcLSt  Country  situated  in  AmericGj 
which  contained  his  former  work,  with  a  de- 
scription of  a  voyage  down  the  Mississippi, 
lai-gely  copied  from  the  narrative  of  Leclerc. 
This  fraud  was  exposed  by  Dr.  Sparks.  Hen- 
nepin never  went  down  the  Mississippi  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  yet,  in  tliat 
work,  he  claimed  to  be  the  tirst  who  descended 
the  great  river  to  its  mouth.  He  hist  the  favor 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  when  he  endeavored  to  re- 
turn to  Canmla  the  king  ordered  his  arrest 
on  his  arrival  there.  The  time  of  his  death 
is  unknown.  As  late  as  1701  he  wus  in  Rome, 
seeking  to  establish  a  mission  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

Henrico  College.  The  London  Company 
to(»k  the  first  st«ps  for  establishing  schools  in 
the  English- American  colonies.  In  1698  the 
king,  at  their  reciuost,  ])ermitted  contributions 
to  be  made  in  England  for  ^'  building  and  plant- 
ing a  college  at  Henrico  for  the  training-up  of 
the  children  of  the  intidels,"  the  Indians.  Hen- 
rico was  a  settlement  on  the  J.-imes  River,  below 
the  site  of  Richmond,  establiHlied  by  Governor 
Sir  Thomas  Dale,  and  so  named  in  honor  of 
Henry,  Prince  of  W^ales.  The  company  appro- 
priated ten  thousand  acres  of  land  at  Henrico 
as  an  endowment  for  the  pro]K>se<l  college  or 
university.  Edwin  Sandys  took  special  inter- 
est in  the  undertaking,  and  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential peraons  in  England,  as  well  as  in  the  col- 
ony, made  generous  donations  for  it.  In  1620 
George  Thorpe,  a  member  of  the  Council  for 
Virginia,  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  college 
land,  and  preparations  were  in  progress  for  es- 
tablishing the  institution  when  the  dreadful 
mass^icre  by  the  Indians  (1622)  occurred.  (See 
OpechancanoHffh.)  Mr.  Thorpe  and  the  miniKter 
at  Henrico  were  victims,  an<l  a  blight  fell  upon 
the  enterprise.  In  1621  Rev.  Patrick  (.-opeland, 
returning  from  the  East  Indies  in  the  lioyal 
JameSf  one  of  the  ships  of  the  East  India  Com- 


pany, commanded  by  Martin  Pring(see  Xew  Eng- 
land)j  collected  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  from  members  of  that  company  on  board 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  church  or  a 
school  in  Virginia.  The  London  Company  de- 
termined to  found  a  free  school  at  Charles  Cit3% 
and  call  it  the  '*  East  India  School."  Eai'ly  in 
1622  a  carpenter,  with  appi-entices,  was  sent 
over  to  construct  a  building  for  it,  and  provi- 
sion was  made  for  a  scliool-master,  when  the 
massacre  paralyzed  all  efforts  in  tliat  direction. 
The  university  scheme  was  abandoned,  but  in 
1625  etTorts  were  nuule  to  establish  the  East 
Iiulia  School,  and  this  project  also  failed.  No 
scliool  for  the  education  of  the  Indians  in  Vir- 
ginia was  established  afterwards  until  Robert 
Boyle's  benefactions  towartls  the  close  of  the 
century.     (See  College  of  William  and  Mary.) 

Hemy,  John,  Disclosurks  of.  An  Irish  ad- 
venturer, but  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  produced  a  temporary  excitement  in  1812 
by  "disclosures"  concerning  a  plot  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Union.  According  to  his  story, 
he  purchased  an  estate  in  Vermont,  near  the 
Caimda  frontier,  and  there  studied  law  for  five 
yenrs,  and  amused  himself  by  writing  articles 
against  republican  institutions,  which  he  de- 
tested. These  essays  at  length  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Governor  of  Canada  (Sir  J.  H. 
Craig),  who  invited  him  to  Montreal,  from  which 
he  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  Boston  early  in  1809. 
That  was  the  pcriwl  of  the  Embargo,  when  vio- 
lent oppositiou  to  the  measure  appeared  in  New 
England.  It  was  thought  that  the  United  States 
might  declare  war  against  England,  and  Henry 
was  instructed  to  ascertain  whether  rumors  that 
in  such  an  event  the  New  England  States  would 
be  disposed  to  separate  from  tlie  rest  of  the  Union  ' 
had  any  solid  foundation.  He  was  to  make  dil- 
igent inquiries  at  the  proper  sources  of  informa- 
tion ;  and  should  any  such  disposition  appear, 
and  with  it  an  inclination  to  form  a  connection 
with  Great  Britain,  Henry  was  to  intimate  to 
the  leaders  that  tlie  British  government  might 
be  communicate<l  with  through  Governor  Craig; 
and  should  the  prospect  seem  promising,  he  was 
to  exhibit  these  instructions  ii»  his  credentials. 
Henry  was  given  to  understand  that  he  would 
be  well  rewarded  for  his  pains.  He  reached 
Boston  March  9, 1809,  where  he  remained  thi-ee 
months,  till  the  apparent  settlement  of  affaira 
by  Erskine's  arrangement,  when  Henry  was  re- 
called by  Craig.  During  that  time  he  had  writ- 
ten many  encouraging  letters  to  Craig^s  secre- 
tary. He  spoke  of  the  extreme  discontent  in 
New  England,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that,  if 
war  against  England  should  be  declared,  the 
Legislature  of  Massachnsetts  would  take  the 
lead  in  setting  u])  a  separate  nortliern  confed- 
eration, which  migiit  result,  perhaps,  in  some 
connection  with  Givat  Britain.  He  finally  re- 
ported that  a  witlulrawal  from  the  Union  was 
an  uni)opular  idea  there,  but  that  there  were 
leaders  in  favor  of  it.  H*?  did  not  mention  any 
names.  Henry  went  to  England  for  his  reward 
for  his  services,  when  he  was  treated  o<iolly  by 
the  offlcers  of  the  government,  and,  in  a  letter 
from  Under-Secretary  Peel,  he  was  referred  to 
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Cmis'H  sncceMor  in  tUe  Caiiadian  government. 
Oneiiiled  at  tliis  treotniHiit,  Henry  did  nut  gu  to 
Cuiiadu,  but  landed  in  Buston,  uccnnipanied  by 
a  Kreiicliin&n,  ivbu  called  liiniBelf  Cuunt  de  Cril- 
lou,  lint  wbu  was  an  iiujHMtor  and  awiudler. 
Henry  vinited  Ooveruur  Gurry,  aud  from  liim 
■>btuiiied  a  letter  of  iutroductiiin  to  PreHident 
MhiKaoii.  He  then  went  to  Wuabingtun,  and 
laid  tbe  wliulu  matter  bt-fure  the  President,  who 
ivaa  80  veil  eatisliei)  of  tlie  great  value  of  Heu- 
ry'H  diiKluitiiTfii,  at  tbe  nionient  wLen  irar  was 
abont  to  be  deelored  ngainat  Enjjlaud  —  over- 
wlielmiiig  proof  of  the  sectut  designs  of  tbe 
Britinh  government  to  destroy  tbe  new  Repub- 
lic—tbiit  he  gave  Henry  950,000  out  of  the  bo- 
oret  Hervice  fnnd  in  bis  iKMuwuiioii  for  the  entire 
corresjiondeuce  of  tlie  iiurties  tii  tlio  affair  li) 
this  country  aud  in  KngUud.  At  PbiladelpUia, 
Henry  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Preaident  (Feb.  26, 
1^11)  as  a  pn>rnce  to  bia  diaeloanren,  and  on  the 
flih  of  Mnrcb  he  sailed  for  France  in  the  IJnitfd 
Stateti  Hcliooner  U'agp,  whei'o  he  would  be  safe 
froui  Britiab  vengeance.  On  tbe  aunie  day  tbe 
docuuieiita  were  laid  before  Congrexs,  with  n 
niessnge  froni  the  President,  in  which  he  charged 
that  the  Briliah  goverimient  bad  employed  a  se- 
cret agent  in  fuuienting  diHiiRection  iu  the  cap- 
ital of  Massuchnsetts  to  tbe  oonittituted  anthur- 
itiea  of  ibe  nation,  and  "  in  jntrignes  with  the 
disafteuted  fur  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
reatHtaiice  t"  tbe  laws,  aud  eventually,  in  con- 
cert with  a  Hritiab  force,  of  destniying  the  Union 
aud  f«niiiu]i  rbe  casrem  part  tbei'eof  into  a  po- 
litical c lection   with  Great  Britain."     llotb 

political  pai'tiea  endeavored  to  make  political 
capitul  out  of  these  "  disclositreB,"  bnt  tbe  es- 
cilcinent  creatvd  soon  ilieii  away.  Mr.  KoHter, 
the  British  niininrir  at  WaMhington,  dci^lalvd 
publicly  tliat  be  liud  no  kiiowlnlge  uf  Ibe  uf-  | 
full'.  Lord  Holland  catle<t  npon  the  Britiab 
goveniiui'iit  (May  b)  for  an  explauation,  and 
gave  iiotin!  that  be  aliunid  eall  for  an  iiivesti- . 
gntion.  Kvery  [irt'text  was  bmitght  to  bear  to  | 
d<'f<-iit  Hucb  a  meuNure;  and  when  it  conld  iio  I 
liiut:>-i'  bi-  rcsiNtciI,  tbe  luiidetry  caxt  tbe  oillnni 
iif  rtie  InniKiu'iiuii,  ill  vrhich  tliey  bail  evidently 
1h>i'ii  t'iig:i);rit,  on  Sir  Jaiiies  Cnil)-.  Lonl  Hol- 
liiiiil  <b'<'Iaivd  that,  until  sneb  invcatigatli'u 
Kbiiiild  b.!  bad,  tbe  faut  that  Gn-at  Britain  bad 
enti-iril  into  a  " diabouorable  and  atrocious  in- 
ndly  power  would  stand 


atone  hia  raetbod  of  rioging  a  cbnich-bell  om 
buuiired  miles  away  by  an  electro-magnet.  On 
the  oi'ganizatiun  of  the  Smitbaoniau  Instiiale 
at  Waabington  iu  1646,  Professor  Henry  was  ap- 
pointed its  secretary,  wbicb  position  he  tiileil 
with  great  ability  until  bia  death,  Uaj'  13,  ld7a 
He  publiabed  mauy  scieutiUc  paiien. 

Baiuy,  Patrick,  was  born  in  Hanover  Coun- 
ty, Va.,  Mny  29, 1736 ;  died  June  6, 17%).  He  wu 
of  Scotch  desceut.     Hia  fbither  was  a  native  of 
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Henry,  JoHd-ii,  LL.ll 
N.V.,  [).<■.  17,  1T!>7.     >!.■ 

or  of  M:i[b<'iii:ili(-s  in  tlic  Albany  Acadi^my, iiiid 
H'ries  of  ex|H'i'lnn-ntH  in  i'le<:- 
Hp  fully  ili'vi!|o(>ed  tlu'  jxiwi-r  of  eUi;- 
tro-iiianni'tii'ni.  mill  iiertVetwl  tin-  cliTtru-nLaK- 
iietic  li'li-grupb,  ciidowiug  it  with  the  puner 
of  inlidligitiit  eoinninuieution,  which  Professor 
Home  acliierMl.  8<i  early  aa  Irtltl  he  transmit- 
ted Hignaln  thniiigb  a  wire  more  than  a  mile  iu 
leiigtb,  an  account  of  wliicb  waa  piiblislied  in 
SillinuiH't  AmfriniH  Jouniul  of  Srimer.  He  was 
eallcil  to  Ibi'  cliair  of  Natural  Pbilcmopbj'  in  tbu 
College  at  I'rlncottni,  N.  J. ;  and,  going  to  Bug- 
laud  iu  l&tT,  he  exidaiDud  to  rrutessur  Wheat- 1 


AU-rdecn,  and  liberally  educated.  Embarking 
in  eiiniiiiercial  pursuits  at  tlie  age  of  lifleru 
years,  be  was  niisuccessful.  Marrying  Misa 
Hbelton,  duiigbler  of  an  innkeeper,  at  eigh- 
teen, be  aHsiHti-d.attiuiea,  in  "keeping  a  hotel;" 
and  finally,  after  aix  weeka*  stndy,  lie  look  up 
tbe  profetwlon  of  tbe  law.  But  want  of  busi- 
neaa  kept  bim  very  poor,  and  be  was  tweuty- 
svven  years  old  before  his  oratorical  powers 
were  diaeovered.  Tbon,  in  a  celebrated  case 
tried  in  tbe  coui-t-bouse  of  Hanover  County  (see 


tia^ 


P(irMiNa'*r<i8e),bemaiIe8nch  a  wonderful  fi 
sie  Hiieecli  that  bia  fame  as  an  orator  was  Mtab- 
liabi'd.  Henry  liecame  a  member  of  tbe  Vir- 
ginia HuuiH)  of  Burgesaea  in  1766,  wheFein,  tbat 
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year,  he  iutroduced  resolutions  for  tlieir  bold 
opiK)sitioii  to  the  Stamp  Act  (see  Henry^s  Reso- 
httion8)y  and  itiade  a  most  remarkable  speech. 
From  that  time  he  was  regarded  as  a  leader  of 
the  radical  patriots  of  his  colony.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1769,  and  in  1773  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Virginia  Committee  of  CorreHpondeuce. 
As  a  delegate  to  the  First  Continental  Congress 
in  1774,  he  opened  the  business  of  that  body  by 
declaring  the  union  of  the  provinces,  and  saying, 
**  I  am  not  a  Virginian — I  am  an  American.^^  He 
was  an  eloquent  leader  in  the  famous  Provincial 
Convention  at  Richmond  (March,  1775),  and,  at 
the  head  of  the  militia  of  Hanover,  compelled 
Governor  Dun  more  to  restore  powder  he  had  re- 
moved from  the  colonial  magazine  at  Williams- 
barg.  For  a  short  time  Henry  was  in  the  mili- 
tary service,  and  was  the  first  governor  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  (1776-79).  He  was  again  elect- 
ed governor  after  the  war ;  and  was  a  member 
of  the  st-ate  convention  that  rati  tied  the  na- 
tional Constitution,  he  opposing  it  with  all  his 
strength  because  it  menaced  state  supremacy. 
In  1794  Henry  retired  from  the  bar,  and  Untk  up 
his  abode  at  Re<l  Hill,  in  Charlotte.  Wjishing- 
tou  appointed  him  Secretary  of  State  in  1795; 
but  he  declined  the  nomination,  as  he  did  that 
of  envoy  to  France,  offered  by  Presitfent  Adams, 
and  of  governor,  offered  bj*  the  people.  Henry 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1799,  but  he 
never  took  his  seat. 


:.,  Statute  of.  Early  in  Janu- 
ary, 1768,  an  address  to  the  king  was  voted  by 
the  House  of  Lionls,  in  which  they  reconnnended 
the  transmission  of  instructifms  to  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts  to  obtain  full  information  of 
all  treasons,  and  to  send  the  offenders  to  England 
to  be  tried  under  an  unrepealed  statute  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.,  which  provided  for  the  punishment  of 
treason  committed  out  of  the  kingdom.  Against 
this  proposition  Ednmud  Burke,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  thundered  eloquent  anathemas.  '^At 
the  request  of  an  exasperated  governor,*'  he  said, 
*'  we  are  called  upon  to  agree  to  an  address  ad- 
vising the  king  to  [lut  in  force  against  the  Amer- 
icans the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  And  why  T  Be- 
cause you  cannot  trust  the  juries  of  that  coun- 
try, sir!  That  word  must  convey  horror  to 
every  feeling  mind.  If  j'ou  have  not  a  party 
among  two  millions  of  people,  you  must  either 
change  your  plan  of  government  or  renounce 
the  colonies  forever."  He  denounced  the  meas- 
ure as  ^'  cruel  to  the  Americans  and  injurious  to 
England." 

Henry's  Resolutioiis  in  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly. When  the  news  of  the  passage  of  the 
Stamp  Act  and  kindred  measures  reached  Vir- 
ginia (May,  1765)  the  House  of  Burgesses  was 
in  session.    The  aristocratic  lea^lers  in  that  bodv 
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hesitated,  and  the  session  was  <lrawing  near  its 
chise,  when  Patrick  Henry,  finding  the  older 
and  more  influential  members  disinclined  to 
move  in  the  matter,  offered  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, in  which  all  the  rights  of  British-bom 
subjects  were  claimed  for  the  Virginians ;  de- 
nied any  authority,  anywhere,  excepting  in  the 


ProTiucial  Assembly,  to  impose  taxes  npon 
them ;  and  denounced  the  attempt  to  vest  that 
authority  elsewhere  as  inconsistent  with  the 
ancient  constitution  and  subversive  of  liberty 
in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  in  America.  The 
aristocratic  members  were  startled,  and  a  hot 
debate  ensued.  Henry  supported  his  resolu- 
tions with  rare  eloquence  and  boldness.  Some 
rose  from  their  seats,  and  others  sat  in  breath- 
less silence.  At  length,  wheu  alluding  to  ty- 
rants, Henry  exclaimed,  '^  Caesar  had  his  Brutus, 
Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell,  ami  George  the 
Thirtl — "  At  this  moment  there  was  a  cry  of 
'^  Treason !  treason  !'^  from  different  parts  of  the 
house.  Henry  paused  a  moment,  and  concluded 
his  sentence  by  saying  *^  may  profit  by  these  ex- 
amples. If  that  be  treason,  make  the  most  of 
it.''  The  resolution  passed  in  spite  of  the  old 
leaders ;  but  in  Henry's  absence,  the  next  day, 
they  w^ere  reconsidered  and  softened.  But  a 
mannscript  copy  had  already  been  sent  to  Phil- 
adelphia, and  they  soon  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers, producing  a  wonderful  effect.  These 
resolutions  were  followed  in  Massachusetts  by 
the  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  a  congress  of  delegates  from 
the  several  colonies  to  meet  in  New  York  city 
in  October  following.    (See  Stamp  Ad  Congress,) 


( or  Herkheimer ),  Nicholas,  was 
born  about  1727 ;  died  Aug.  16, 1777,  at  his  home 
at  Daunbe,  N.  Y.,  from  a  wound  received  in  the 
battle  at  Oriskany.  He  was  the  son  of  a  pala- 
tine who  settled  in  that  region  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  one  of  the  original  patentees 
of  Burnet's  Field  (now  in  Herkimer  County, 
N.  Y.).  Nicholas  was  ma^le  a  lieutenant  of  Pro- 
vincials in  1758,  and  was  in  command  at  Fort 
Herkimer  during  the  attack  of  the  French  and 
Indians  upon  it  that  year.  In  1775  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  First  Battalion  of  Tryon 
County  militia.  He  wiis  also  chairman  of  the 
County  Committee  of  Safety;  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1776,  he  was  made  brigjidier-general  by  the 
Provincial  Convention  of  New  York.  He  com- 
manded the  Tryon  County  militia  in  the  battle 
at  Oriskany  (Aug.  6, 1777),  where  he  was  severe- 
ly wounded  in  the  leg  by  a  bullet,  and  he  bled 
to  death  in  consequence  of  defective  surgery. 
On  the  4th  of  October  following  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  voted  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  his  memory  of  the  value  of  $500,  but  it  has 
never  been  erected.  He  was  a  stanch  patriot 
and  brave  soldier. 

Herron,  Francis  J.,  was  born  at  Pittsburgh, 
Penn.,  and  remove<l  to  Dubuque,  lo.,  in  1856. 
He  organized  and  commanded  the  "Governor's 
Grays,'*  which  he  led  in  the  battle  of  Wilson's 
Creek  (which  see) ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Pea 
Kidge  (which  see)  he  commanded  the  Ninth 
Iowa  Regiment,  which  he  had  raised,  and  of 
which  he  was  lieutenant-colonel.  In  July,  1862, 
he  was  promote<l  to  brigadier-general,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Arkansas.  In  November, 
1862,  he  was  mnde  a  mnjor-general ;  and  he  took 
part  in  the  capture  of  Vieksburg  in  1863.  He 
was  with  General  Banks  aft^rwanls  in  his  oper- 
ations in  Louisiana.    After  the  war  he  practised 
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Ian'  in  NuwOrlcaDH,  and  WMmadoUniteil  States 
MunliHl  fur  I.ouiitUua.  | 

Hath,  Hr.nry,  was  bom  in  Virginia  nliout 
laSR;  gmihiutuilut  Went  Point  in  ItMT;  left  lh« 
Mvvicd  and  JoiiK^l  the  iuenrKeiits  in  April,  1861, 
and  eiit«Kil  tlie  Mivice  uf  Virginia  aa  brigndior- 
general.  He  wna  innite  a  Confederate  ninjiir- 
general  in  May,  1863,  anit  coiiiinauileil  a  <livLiti<Mi 
of  A.  P.  Hitl'it  coqiH  in  Viri^iiiin.  He  fuilglit  at 
Gettjsliiirg.  uikI  in  tlio  cuinjiuigii  iu  defenco  of 
Ricbinund  (ll^-%),  uuil  HiiiTeixleml  with  Lee. 

Hew«a,  JoSEPU,  a  signer  of  t)ie  Declarariou 
of  Indejivnileiice,  was  born  at  Kiiigxlun,  N.  J., 
iu  1730 ;  (lied  in  Pliiiiulelpbia,  Nov.  10.  1TT9. 
His  pareulH  were  Qniikvni,  nnil  he  was  ciliicat- 
ed  at  tlie  College  of  New  Jeney.  He  Wim  en- 
gaged in  bnsiuesH  at  Edonlon,  N.  C,  in  1760,  and 
1VBS  a  uieinlier  of  the  C<ilonial  l^egiHlutiiru  in 
1763.  Mr.  Hewes  was  a  delegate  in  the  First 
Continental  Ciin)pvM),  and  whs  on  tlio  Commit- 
tee to  "  State  tile  Kiglita  of  t)ie  Culotiira."  He  | 
was  active  iu  the  nioHt  inigiorlant  rommiltees  j 
of  that  liody.  At  the  bead  of  the  Naviil  Com-  I 
uiittee,  be  wiis,  in  effect,  the  first  Secretary  of  j 
the  United  IStates  Navy.  He  declined  a  re-elec-  | 
tion  in  1777,  but  reHtmied  his  aent  in  1779,  which  i 
he  renigned  iu  October  ou  accuaul  of  failiug 
heal  til. 

Hlaooomes  was  the  Bret  Iiidiiin  convert  to 
Ciiristianily  in  Kow  England.  When  the  Hrst ' 
w  I  lite  settlers  landed  at  Martba's  Vineyard 
(1643),  bo  wan  there,  nnd  he  was  converted 
niider  the  im-avbing  of  Thomas  Maybew.  He  j 
Icaiiiwl  to  read,  and  in  164&  he  began  to  preacli 
to  his  coDiitrynu'ii.  An  Indian  cfaurcli  huh  I 
funned  there,  and  Hiaeooinen  nati  onlaliTed  yua- ' 
tor,  and  TiickanuHli  wa«  appoiiiteil  teavlier,  hy 
Kliot  und  C'oliim.    IliuvuoDHii  dii-d  abont  lOUO, 


Hl-a-wat-ha.  itio  retmlcil  fonndi 


InHiHiii*  I 'oH/iilrrarg. 


Ilia 


der  ol'  till'  lake,  Hiitwiitha  opiieiiri'd  in  ii  nliid^ 

wiilkt'il  np  the  liiiiik.  a")! id  like  n  rnsbinK  wind 

was  lii-jiid  in  the  iiir.  Tlieii  a  dark  object,  in- 
en-iiHln^  in  hiu;  every  nninii'iit  a»  it  iippmacliKl, 
ii|>|H'iiivrt  III  rlie  lii'iivrim.  Feiir  wizetl  thu  pi-<>- 
ph'.aiiillliey  lied.  Illiiwatlni  Hlowl  lirm.  The 
oliji-i-l  wiiH  an  iMiiiieuNC  whin-  hi-nni,  wliieh  fell 
U]Hin  and  I'mshed  the  beautiful  girl,  at  thi-  Name 
time  being  dexlniyiilitM-lf.  The  falber  wimnn- 
linrl.  and  after  grieving  tlin-e  davH  for  the  Iohh 
orhisihii'!i>it;<'bi1il.  h< 


gifted  iu  speech  and  mighty  in  war,  aud  tbej 
led  the  "  Gi-eat  Mountain ;"  the  Cayn- 
gaa  were  the  fourth  nation,  for  they  were  can- 
ning liuntetH,  aud  tbey  tttceived  the  name  of 
the  "Dark  Forest;"  and  tlte  Seiiecaa  were  tlie 
fifth  nation,  for  tbey  ttuelt  in  the  open  country, 
and  were  skilful  in  tlie  cultivation  of  com  lutl 
lieaus  Olid  making  cabins.  To  these  he  gave 
tlw  name  of  "0|wu  Cuniitry."  These  five  na- 
tiuiia  foruieit  a  league  like  that  of  the  Amphyc- 
tioiis  uf  Greece,  and  became  alinoat  invulnerable. 
Hiawatha  noa  regnnlKd  as  the  incarnatiuu  of 
wisihim,  and  waa  sent  tu  earth  by  the  Great 
Spirit  to  teach  savages  how  to  live  liett«r  Uvea. 
The  story  uf  his  life  is  fancifully  told  hy  Long- 
fellow, in  bis  Song  of  i/iaimlAo. 

Hioka,  KUAH,  was  iMim  at  Hempstead,  L.  I., 
March  19,  1748;  died  at  Jericho,  L.  I.,  Feb.  37, 
1830.  He  wan  a  very  able  preacher  among 
Frienilo,  or  (jnnkers.  anil  was  a  formally  recog- 
nized iniiiiHter  at  the  age  of  twenty -seven.  Af- 
ter invaching  niany  yeare,  he  embraced  Unita- 
rian viows,  and  iHildly  pnimnlgate^l  them.  Thii 
pmducei1aHchiHinintliea»ciety,Budaaepanilimi, 
the  new  lights  reralviiig  the  tiaine  of  "  Hlcka- 
ilea,"  and  the  old  chnrtb  of  ■' Orthodox."  They 
have  never  fnsed.  He  jirencbed  with  eloqueuf* 
and  vigor  until  a  short  time  before  hia. death, 
when  he  was  about  eigbly-two  years  of  age. 

KclUk  Thomas  Hoi.i.iday,  governor  of  Ma- 
ryland, wax  Ixirn   in   Durcbcsler  Comity,  Md.. 
^'pt.  %  1798;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb. 
13,  186!>.     He  »*« 
a  fanner  in  early 
life,  wa«  often  in 
tile  slate  Leginla- 
iMdwa.Kov. 
enior  of  the  <-«m- 
nion wealth  from 
ia'>8  to  IrtOi.     III. 
wan  elected  t4>  the 
United  States  Sen- 
ale,  in  IHiS,  for  th<' 
unexpired  term  of 
a   deceased   seiia- 
il  re-electMl 


the 


f  M..I 


\\\y: 


He 


lli-y  ,ver.-  warlike  i.nd  u.iKliry. 
:lnd  Hliniild  Iw  riilled  Ihe  '-(Jreut  Tr.-e;"  Hie 
OiK'idiut  were  utuile  the  sretind  nation,  liecnuso 
they  were  wine  iu  eouncil.  and  reeeivi-il  the 
tiume  of  (be  "  Kverlaeting  Stone ;"  tlw  Onoiidu- 
ga«  were  the  third  uatiou,  bccauao  they  were 


1867.   Will 

tii<.««  Buuiii.*.  HtcMi,  the   Civil    War 

broke  oiit,Goveni- 
or  Hicks  stoixl  firmly  for  the  Union.  He  di^ 
elai-ed,  in  it  procliiinutiiin  after  the  attack  on  the 
MnHHiiebiiHeiiH  i-eginu'iit  iu  Baltimore  (April  19. 
IMil),  Ibul  111)  hiH  aiillioi'ity  would  be  exereisnl 
in  favor  of  the  government.  Hy  hix  patriotiHui 
mid  linnnesH,  .Maryland  was  saved  from  attempt- 
ing biTcssioii  from  the  Union. 

HigglnaonandtheBrowneaataKlem.  With 
the  earafnlly  Setecle<1  company  of  pionceni  in 
the  founding  of  the  colony  of  MiMaachusetlaBay. 
who  landed  at  Naumkeag  (afterwards  tiamed 
Snlt'in  I,  with  .lobu  Eudicott,  iu  16£l,  wa>  Fna- 
eiHlligginsou. an  eminent  nou-conforniiug  miiii>- 
ter,neting  as  the  paHt-or  to  the  ouiigrautA  anil  an 
miHHionary  to  the  heathen.  It  was  late  in  June 
when  Ihe  little  couipaiiy  arrived  at  their  deili- 
ualion,  whom  "  the  curruptimui  of  the  Engliitb 
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Charch  were  never  to  be  planted/'  and  Higgiii- 
Bon  served  the  people  in  spiritual  matters  fuitli- 
fnlly  until  the  next  year,  when  he  died.  With 
the  same  company  came  two  excellent  brothers, 
John  and  Samuel  Browne.  Both  were  mem- 
liers  of  the  Council,  were  reputed  to  be  "sincere 
friends  of  the  plantation,^'  had  been  favorites  of 
the  company  in  England,  and  one  of  them,  an 
experienced  lawyer,  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Assistants  in  London.  They  did  not 
expect  the  new  system  in  religious  worship  es- 
tablished by  the  austere  £ndicott,  and  they  re- 
fused to  unite  with  the  public  assembly.  Rest- 
ing upon  their  rights  under  the  charter,  they 
giithered  a  company  in  wliich  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  was  used  in  worship.  This  was  a 
mortal  oflfence.  Should  the  hienirchy  of  Eng- 
land be  allowed  to  thus  intrude  the  forms  of 
worship  of  the  prelacy  in  the  retreat  of  the  Pu- 
ritans T  Not  at  all.  Regarding  the  Brownes  as 
spies  in  the  camp,  these  excellent  men,  acting 
innocently  in  acconlancc  with  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences,  were  rudely  seized  like 
criminals  (after  their  mode  of  worship  was  for- 
bidden as  a  mutiny  and  they  presented),  and 
were  sent  back  to  England  in  the  returning 
sJiips.  So  was  the  seed  of  Episcopacy  first  plant- 
ed in  Massachnsetts,  and  so  was  its  germ  ruth- 
lessly plucked. 

HigginBon,  Francis,  first  minister  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  was  born  in  England,  in  1588;  died  in 
Siilem,  Mass.,  Aug.  6, 1630.  He  was  an  eloquent 
Puritan  divine,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to 
the  new  Puritan  settlement  at  Sulem,  to  which 
place  he  emigrated  in  the  summer  of  1629,  and 
died  of  hectic  fever  the  next  year.  His  son  Juhn 
succeeded,  became  a  leader,  and  so  supported 
his  mother  in  the  maintenance  of  her  six  chil- 
dren. He  became  chaplain  of  the  fort  at  Say- 
brook,  was  one  of  the  "seven  i»illars"  of  the 
Church  at  Guilford,  and  became  pastor  of  his 
father's  church  at  Salem  in  1660,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  his  death,  in  1708,  a  period  of  about 
fifty  years. 

High  CommisBion,  Cocrt  of,  an  ecclesias- 
tical tribunal  created  by  Queen  Elizabeth  (1559), 
by  which  all  spiritual  jurisdiction  was  vested  in 
the  crown.  It  was  designed  as  a  check  upon 
Puritan  and  Roman  Catholic  Separatists.  Orig- 
inally it  ha<l  no  power  to  fine  or  imprison,  but 
under  Charles  I.  and  Archbishop  Laud  it  as- 
sumed Illegal  powers,  and  became  an  instru- 
ment of  persecution  of  the  non-conformists  of 
every  kind.  It  was  complained  of  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  was  abolished  in  1641,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War  in  England. 

High  Hills  of  Santee,  Tiir,  are  composed  of 
elevated  lands  extending  southward  i'nmx  the 
Kershaw  line  twenty-two  miles  parallel  with  the 
Wateree  River.  They  have  ever  been  noted  for 
their  salubrity  and  their  mineral  springs,  and 
were  made  famous  by  the  encampment  of  Gen- 
eral Greene's  army  upon  them  in  the  summer  of 
1781.  They  are  immense  sand-hills,  varying  in 
width  on  the  snnnnit  from  one  to  five  miles. 
The  village  of  Statesburg  is  on  these  hills,  and 
there  was  the  residence  of  General  Sumter. 


Highland  Defences  Abandoned.  Si r  Hen ry 
Clinton  took  possession  of  Forts  Clinton  and 
Montgomery  on  Oct.  6, 1777,  and  sent  a  maraud- 
ing expedition  up  the  Hudson.  (See  KingBton, 
Buttling  of.)  The  news  that  reached  the  ma- 
rauders of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  made  them 
flee  in  haste  back  to  New  York ;  and  at  the  same 
time  Clinton  was  onlered  by  General  Howe,  at 
Philadelphia,  to  abandon  the  Highland  posts, 
and  send  to  the  Delaware  a  reinforcement  of  six 
thousand  soldiers. 

HUdreth,  Richard,  historian,  was  bom  at 
Deerfield,  Mass.,  June  28,  1807;  die<l  in  Flor- 
!ence,  Italy,  Jnly  11,  1865.  He  graduated  at 
j  Harvard  College  in  1829.  He  8tudie<l  and  prac- 
'  tised  law  and  wrote  for  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines until  1832,  when  he  began  to  edit  the  Bos- 
ton Atlas,  In  the  course  of  many  years,  Mr.  Hil- 
dreth  wrote  several  books  and  pamphlets,  chief- 
ly on  the  subject  of  slavery,  to  which  system  he 
was  opposed.  He  resided  on  a  plantation  in  the 
South  in  1834-35;  in  Washington,  D.  C,  as  cor- 
respondent of  the  AtlaSf  in  1837-38,  when  he  re- 
sumed his  editorial  post  on  that  paper;  and  re- 
sided in  Demerara,  British  Guiana,  from  1840  to 
1843,  when  he  edited,  successively,  two  newspa- 
pers there.  Mr.  Hildreth's  principal  work  was 
a  History  of  the  United  States^  in  six  volumes 
(1849-56).  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  for  several  years.  In  1861, 
President  Lincoln  appointe<l  him  United  States 
Consul  at  Trieste,  but  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  resign  the  position.  He  never  returned 
to  his  native  country. 

wni,  Ambrose  Powell,  was  born  in  Cnlpep- 
per  Comity,  Va.,  in  1824  ;  killed  at  Petersburg, 
Va.,  April  2, 1865.  He  gra^luated  at  West  Point 
in  1847,  entered  the  First  Artillery,  and  served 
in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  against  the  Semi- 
noles  in  1849-50 ;  and,  resigning  in  1861,  join- 
ed the  insurgents,  and  was  made  colonel  of  Vir- 
ginia volunteers.  He  soon  rose  to  major-gen- 
eral In  the  Confederate  army,  and  was  one  of  its 
most  efficient  officers  in  the  varions  encounters 
in  1862  and  1863,  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  of  Lee^s 
army,  in  the  defence  of  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond, in  1864-65.  In  the  final  struggle  at  Pe- 
tersburg, he  was  instantly  killed  by  a  musket- 
shot. 

Hill,  Daniel  Harvey,  was  bom  in  South  Car- 
olina, in  1824.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1842 ;  entered  the  artillery ;  served  in  the  wor 
with  Mexico,  and  was  breveted  captain  and  ma- 
jor; left  the  army  in  1849,  and  became  profess- 
or of  mathematics  —  first  in  Wa.shington  Col- 
lege, Lexington,  Va.,  and  then  in  Davidson  Col- 
lege, North  Carolina.  In  1859  he  was  principal 
of  the  Militnry  Institnte  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  and 
when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  joined  the  in- 
surgents, becoming  colonel  <»f  North  Carolina 
volunteers.  He  took  part  in  the  defence  of 
Richmond  in  1862,  and  was  active  in  the  seven 
days'  battle.  He  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor-general. He  commanded  the  Department 
of  the  Appomattox,  and  in  Febrmiry,  1865,  wiw 
in  comminid  at  Augusta,  Ga.    He  was  a  broth- 
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er-iii-Iaw  of  StonewnlP' Jack8on,aml  a  Bkilful  are  siicb  thiDgs  as  extravagant  grants,  which 

conimautler.     He  published  two  works  on  re-  are,  therefore,  void,"  said  Hillsborongh.     **Y<m 

ligious  subjects.  will  admit  there  are  many  things  which  the 

.    HUlabee  Town..  Destruction  of.     There  ^i"f  «"""»*  f'?"*'  "«  *»"«  '"'!£f'*'flS'  '^1"**"" 

tvas  an  existing  jealousy  b«t>veen  the  West  Teu-  ofthecrown^Jobi.sou  answered.    "Nobody  ho. 

Lessee  troops,  under  Generals  Jackson  and  Cof-  t^"-  ^^''"f,  *.''»  .P"'?""  "f  »«8"»>at»»«  •">»"(? 

fee,  and  thl  East  Tennessee  troops,  under  Gen-  *»"'  ""f  PawW*  "icniente  of  tte  crown ;»  mid  be 

erals  Cocke  and  White,  J,oth  inteni  upon  pnu-  P"»«"tod  logical  argnmento  ,n  fav«r  of  the  col- 

ishing  the  Creeks.     After  the  battle  of  Tallade-  "J^;.    ^?V"»  ^™«  *'^1?  "'""""T^.'^'  •"»'J~* 

ga  (which  see),  the  Hillabee  Creeks  were  dis-  "f  the  rigbs  of  Connecticut,  and  H.ll.lK.t»ngh 

_„.,  J  ♦„  ,.»»»„.._,!  „«•..«,.,!  .«  „...!„.  ««.«».  _in.  showed  that  there  was  a  disiiosition  on  the  part 
posed  to  peace,  ana  ottered  to  ninke  terms  with      „.,         ...      »ji        Ji       ,^        r  X 

%    1  ri  I-  II  1   I       J  of  the  miaistrv  to  declare  the  charter  of  Con- 

Jackson.     He  coiiliftlly  responded,  and  prepara-         ^-     ^  ,,       »,    ""  jj""  *-""•"""•  *'«"• 

tions  were  made   for  tlie  bappv  transaction,  nee  icut,a«  well  as  those  of  the  other  ooloi.i... 

Meanwhile  Generals  Cocke  and  Whit«,  ignorant  y<"*l'  "°*  ^•"""!«t »/«"{  Pf,''""*  *»""  <»«« '='^'- 

of  this  measnre,  came  down  npon  the  Hillabees,  !«'  '!»•»  '^^  violated,  bnt  localise  the  people, 

and  spread  destniction  in  their  path.     Ockfns^  ^^  the  enjoyment  ot  i  ,  were    oo  free.     "Ion 

kee  and  Genalga,  two  deserted  villag.<8-one  of  »'*  ""»a''g«i-  of  |«'"K  *«;".'"««'>  »  ««l»nrat*,  n.- 

thirty  and  theotherof  ninety  houses-were  laid  f*l«"de"t  »•»*'"  said  H.ilsborougb,  "and  of 

,  »        4.1     ^       •         rxT       iQ  1Q10  having  too  little  subordination  to  this  countrw" 

in  ashes ;  and  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  18, 1813,        _-.,f  .  ».•     »     . ^  ,,»,  » 

♦1  ^  *^^^1^  „ ««««.!  K«A.««  41.^  «..;.»«i««i  ♦^..-«         Hillsborough's   Instruotioiis.      When   the 

the  troops  appeared  betore  tiie  principal  town.  ..-  ,        ,^  tTT      i     t    .l.     ,    i  •  *        v         » 

The  inhabitAnta  were  unsuspicious  of  danger,  Massachusetts  Circular  Letter  (jxiiicW)  reach- 

and  made  no  resistance ;  yet  General  Whiterfor  f  the  n.iuisters,  they  were  highly  oflTended,  and 

the  purpose  of  inspiring  terror  in  the  minds  of  J^'"^  Hillsborough   Secretary  of  State  f..r  the 

the  Creek  nati.m,  fell  furiously  upon  the  non-  C«'lo''''«'.  '"stnicted  the  governor  of  Mnssachn- 

rc8istanta,and  nmnlered  no  less  than  sixty  war-  "^""/^  "">"'"'  *«  Assembly  to  rescind  that 

riom.    Then,  with  two  hundre<l  and  fifty  wid-  «««"•»»•.  *nd  '"  «««e  of  refusal  to  dissolve  tliem. 

ows  and  orphans  as  prisonet^  in  his  train,  he  Instructions  were  also  sent  to  all  the  other  colo- 

returned  to  Fort  Arnistnmg,  a  strenghold  which  "'»•  g»r«™""  t»/«l^e  measures  to  prevent  the 

the  East  Tennesseeans  had  bnilt  on  the  Coosa,  ""Tect'V"  Assemblies  from  paying  any  atten- 

the  present  Cherokee  County,  Ala.    The  Hil-  *.'""  *"  >*«  <='rc"'«^-     This  excited  hot  indigna- 


carried  on  the  war  with  malignant  fury.  "''""'«"•  J^^^  "^'*"**^  ll'*  ""L'"  "*""«  ''"* 

°  ''  decorous  language;  and  that  order  was  more 

Hillsborough,  Lord,  and  Johnson  of  Con-  )>otential  in  crystallizing  the  colonies  into  a  per- 

necticut.      William  Samuel  Johnson,  a  strict  manent  union  than  any  event  in  their  past  his- 

Chnrclmian  and  able  jurist,  was  agent  for  the  tory.    The  colonial  AsM^mblies  every whfn>  took 

Colony  of  Coiniectimt  in   England.      He  was  decided  action.     The  Massachusetts  As.sc>nibly 

very  desirons  to  avoi<l  a  rnptnre  between  the  refused  to  n'scind.     (See  Circular  Letter.)    New 

colonies  and  the  mother  country,  bnt  he  was  HampHliire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  wanii- 

faithfnl  to  the  interestH  and  rights  of  bis  cob)-  ly  commended  the  action  of  Massachusetts.   The 

ny.     He  called  on  the  Earl  of  Hillsbt»rougb,  to  New  York  Assembly  adopted  the  circular,  and 

congratulate  bini  (ui  bis  elevation  to  the  newly  <leclared  tlie  right  of  the  colonists  to  corresiwuid, 

create<l  oflice  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo-  tiirongb  their  representatives, on  subjects  (if  pnb- 

nies,  and  told  the  earl  that  be  might  count  on  lie  importance.     The  Legislature  of  Pennsylva- 

bisfriendsliip  and  alVection,  for  Connecticut  was  nia  treated  the  order  with  decorous  scorn,  and 

a  **  loyal  colony."     HillHborongb,  rather  curtly,  a  meeting  of  the  people  urged,  by  resolution,  a 

complained  that  Connecticut  bad  very  little  cor-  cordial  union  of  all  the  colonies  in  resistance  to 

respondence  with  the  home  government, and  that  oppression.     The  Assembly  of  Delaware,  also, 

repeated  recpieats  for  copies  of  the  laws  of  the  took  bold  groninl  in  the  matter.     When  Gov- 

colony  bad  been  disregarded.     ''The  colony  has  ernor  Shtlrpe  made  an  arn>gant  demand  in  the 

several  times  sent  over  a  copy  of  the  printed  matter  of  the  Assembly  of  Mar^iand,  in  laying 

law-book,"  answered  Johnson.     '*It  is  the  duty  the  obnoxious  order  before  them,  that  b<Kly  ns- 

of  your  colony," said  the  earl,*' to  transmit  from  sured  him  that  they  should  not  treat  a  letter 

time  to  time  not  only  the  lawH  that  pass,  but  all  '*  so  replete  with  just  principles  of  lilwrty  "  with 

the  minutes  of  the  procce<lings  of  the  Council  inditference,  and  adde<l,  "We  shall  not  be  in- 

aiid  Assembly,  that  we  may  know  what  you  are  timidated  by  a  few  sounding  expressions  from 

about,  and  rectify  whatever  is  amiss."    "If  your  doing  what  we  think  is  right ;"  and  they  than ke^l 

lordship  means,"  answered  Johnson,  "to  have  the  Massachusetts  Assembly.   Virginia  not  only 

the  laws  of  our  cob)ny  transmitted  for  the  in-  a])proved  the  circular,  but  sent  one  of  her  own 

spectiiui  of  the  ministry,  as  such,  and  for  the  to  the  colonial  Assemblies,  inviting  their  con- 

puqxise  of  approbation   or  disapprobation   by  eurrence  with  it.     North  Carolina  rejected  the 

liis  majesty  in  council,  it  is  what  the  colony  order  and  approved  the  circular.      A  comnnt- 

has  never  done,  and,  1  am  |>ersuaded,  will  uever  tee  of  the  South  Carolina  Legislature  declared, 

submit  \i).     By  the  charter  which  King  Charles  by  resolutions,  that  the  circulars  of  both  Matwi- 

II.  granted,  the  colony  was  invested  with  a  pow-  chusetts  and  Virginia  were  replete  with  duty  to 

er  of  legislation  not  subject  to  revision."  "There  the  king,  respect  for  Parliament-y  attachment  to 
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Great  Britun,  aud  "foanded  upon  undeniable 
cosHtitnlioDitl  principles."  Tlie  reBolntions  were 
adopted  by  the  ABiienibly,aiid  tlio  ruy&l  goTern- 
ordiuolved  them.  Then  the  cillzeiiH  of  Charlen- 
ton  paraded  the  atrects  liy  tureh-li};ht,  garland- 
ed an  efflgy  of  theGoddesa  of  Liberty  with  doir- 
era  and  evergrcuim,  and  crowned  It  with  laurel 
and  pulTuettfl  leavra.  TIley  alao  burned  tlie 
seventeen  Maaaachiiaetta  "  HeBcindera"  in  effl- 
Ry.  The  Georgia  AsaeiDbly  approved  thn  Cir- 
cular, and  n-ere  diwralvod  by  Oovenior  Wright. 

Hinaman. Tiiomah C, nni* Imni  in TvnnoHxee, 
in  1818;  died  ut  Ibirnn,  Ark.,  Sept.  iiT,  1M8. 
Ht>  Horved  in  ttie  Wur  witli  &(<<xicii ;  woa  member 
of  Congn-M  fhini  \Hu^  to  IWI,  and  orthe  Cliarlea- 
ton  Cuuveutitin  in  ISBtt  (wliicli  aeu).  He  liecaine  a 
brigailirr-geniTikl  in  the  Confederate  army,  and 
iraa  till!  chief  leader  of  ConfRdurale  tron|w  in 
Arkanwu.  Afler  tlie  batllo  of  Shilub  (n)iicli 
nee),  in  wliit-h  be  luirliclputed,  li»  tvas  made  a 
major-general.  He  wax  in  coinniand  of  a  divis- 
ion in  Polk'a  ciiT]>s  at  Chickuinanga.  After  the 
full  of  the  Cunfi'deracy,  be  went  In  Mexico,  and 
returned  to  Hcli^na  in  tlie  Hjiriiig  of  ltttf7,  n-lieru 
lit)  waa  iiiunlcrcd  by  one  of  liia  foiiiii^r  aoldiera. 

Hininan,  Klisha,  iraa  born  at  Stuniiigton, 
Conn..  Murch  IP,  17»4 ;  died  tliure,  Ang.  311,  IMIT. 
He  went  to  araat  the  a;^  of  fourteen  yean,  and 
was  a  captain  nt  niiiufeeii,  nailing  to  Kun>]ie  and 
the  Indies.  He  entered  tlin  navy  of  the  Kevolu- 1 
tioii.niider  Hopkins,  in  1776,  and  wiid  one  of  the 
flmt  captains  appointed  by  UoiiRrcHs.  He  was 
a  very  active  otBcer.  Ca]>tnred  when  in  com- ! 
tnand  of  the  Atfrtd,  32  ginis,  he  wan  taken  to  I 
England,  whence  he  eai'apeil  to  Fmnce.  and 
cruiHcd  Hiiccc«Hfiilly  after  hia  retnrn,  ID  177&-8U.  i 
Preaidect  Adams  oflcii-il  him  the  command  of  ' 
the  ConaitHtioH  in  ITMt,  but  on  nt'connt  of  bia 
sge  he  decliniHl.  From  that  time  until  W!Ji  he  i 
was  engaged  in  the  reveinie  service. 

Hobldrk'a  HUl.  llATn.K  OK  ( ITtfl  ].  When  '■ 
Greene  hcanl  of  tlie  n-tii-at  of  Cornwallis,  he  ■ 
puisncd  him  as  fur  as  the  DMp  Biver,  when  he 
turned  Itack  and  moved  south  want  towurda  Cam- 
den to  strike  a  blow  fur  tlie  recovery  of  South  Cn^ 
otina.  l.iurd  Kiiwdnn,  one  of  ComwaliiH's  beiit  of- 
11ccnt,waH  in  coiunmnd  !it  C.iniden.  On  the  lOtli 
of  April  GriH-ne  encampeil  at  Hobkirk's  Hill,  i 
only  ulHuit  a  mile  from  Kawdon'a  in  trench  men  Is, 
whei-e,  six  iluys  aflerwanls,  he  wns  Hiir|iriHi'd  by  , 
thelti'ltiah  and  defeated,  after  a  ahar])  battle  of  ■ 
several  hoiira.  Greene's  force  wiis  too  weak  to 
assnil  Kawdon's  inlr«nchiiH-uta  with  any  pros-  [ 
pect  of  auccMw,  and  hn  eiii'ani|ied  on  a  wooded 
oniincnce  and  nwiiiied  rcinforcementa  under 
Sumter.  On  the  iiiglit  at  the  Wth  a  (Irnnnner ', 
deaerteil  to  the  lli'itinh  Hiid  inrcirmed  Rnwdon 
of  Greene's  weakncHS  and  IiIh  ex]ic(;tatinii  of 
strength.  Aji  hia  jiroviiiiona  wero  altnost  ex- 
hausted, Rau'don  saw  no  chance  tar  anccesa  in 
battle  uilleaa  he  slionld  strike  itnmmliatoly,  hi> 
he  pre)>areil  to  fall  njion  Greeni>  early  on  the 
moriiiti);  <if  the  25th,  Unanspiciona  of  danger, 
Oreeiie's  army  wero  nnprepiirpil  fur  an  attack. 
The  cnvalrj-  honwH  were  inisBdilled,  some  of  tlie 
soldiers  were  waahini;  their  clotlx's,  and  Greene 
and  hia  atuff  wore  at  a  spring  un  a  idope  of  Hub- 
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kirk'a  Hilt  taking  breakfast.  RandoD  bad  gained 

the  left  tluuk  of  the  Americans  by  marching 
atenlthily  along  the  margin  of  a  swamp.  Par- 
tially surprised,  Greene  qLiickly  formed  liis  anny 
in  battle-line.    Uis  cavalry  were  suou  mounted. 


Tlie  Virginia  brigade,  under  General  linger, 
with  Lieutenaiit-coloncla  CuinplHd)  ami  Hawes, 
formed  the  right;  the  Marylnnil  brigade,  with 
Delaware  tmoiHi  under  Kirknoml,  le<l  liy  Colo- 
nel Otho  H.  WillianiM,  witli  Colonel  Giiuiiy  and 
Liuntenaiit-eolonels  Fonl  and  Howe.  »ccn pied 
the  lefh ;  and  the  artillery,  under  Colonel  Har- 
rison, were  ill  the  centre;  North  Candina  mili- 
tia were  held  in  reserve;  and  in  this  position 
Greene  was  prepared  to  receive  the  oncoming 
Kawdon,  whose  forces  ascendtMl  the  slope  with 
a  narn>w  fiimt.  The  ivgiineiits  of  Fcml  and 
Cumiiitrll  endeavore<l  to  turn  their  Hank,  while 
Guiiliy's  Marylandera  aaaniled  the  front  with 
bayonets  wiliioiit  llriiig.  The  battle  was  thus 
opened  with  great  vigor,  Greene  ciimmanding 
the  VirginiiiitH  in  {lersim.  At  the  moment  when 
the  Americans  felt  sure  »f  victory.  Captain 
Beatty,  ooinnianding  a  rompany  of  Gnniiy'a  vet- 
crans,  was  hilled,  and  his  tiillowers  gave  way. 
An  unfortnnnte  onlur  wua  given  for  the  whole 
regimen!  to  rctiiv,  when  the  liritinh  broke 
thi'oiigh  the  Ainerican  n'lilre,  piisiied  up  to  the 
brow  of  the  iiill,  and  r.irced  Greene  to  retreat. 
Meanwhito  Wusiiington  hud  fallen  im  the  Bril- 
iah  nrar  and  ciiptun-d  a>Kiiit  two  hiiixlrcil  sol- 
diers, whose  ofUcers  be  <[iiiekly  i>aroleil,  and  in 
the  retreat  carried  awny  titly  of  the  rjiptivea. 
The  Anierie4ins  were  elinsed  n  short  <liHtaiicie, 
,  when  WaMhiugl-on  turned  ujion  the  pnnnetn, 
'  made  a  gallant  charge,  and  checked  them.  By 
i  this  movement  Greene  was  enahleil  to  save  all 
I  his  artiUery  and  baggage,  lie  rallied  hia  men, 
I  cnNised  the  Wateree  above  Camden,  and  resteit 
-  in  a  strimg  position  liefore  moving  on  Fori 
Kinety-aix.  The  low  of  earh  army  in  the  Iwt- 
tlo  was  about  the  annie — less  than  two  hundred 
and  seventy.  This  defent  diHconcertod  Green* 
at  litHt,  but  hie  genius  triumphed. 
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I,  Massachr  at.  The  civcr  luiliaiis, 
or  tliiiBe  iltvelliiig  uii  tlio  liDnlcni  iiftlic  HiiUsoii, 
were  IrilitilRcy  tu  tliu  powerful  MhIiiiwIch.  In 
the  uiiilwiiitui'ofl&lS.ii  large  ]>sity  of  thtt  hitter 
came  down  tu  collect  l>y  fint'o  iif  iirnia  tribute 
whiuk  bud  mil  buuii  pulil.  Tiie  RJvtr  Iiidiaiiii 
— Ave  bntiilrcd  in  niiinb^r — fled  before  the  iii- 
vadere,  mid  took  rirfiiKC)  with  tlieir  wivflH  and 
ohildreii,  nniiiii;;  tbo  IIuckeiiKnckH  at  llobokeii, 
opposite  Uanbuttuii  iHlaiid,  wlwre  they  aekMl 
llm  proteclioii  of  tile  I>ntch.  At  the  miue  time 
laBiiy  of  Ibe  tribe  iu  lower  WpHtciimter  fletl  to 
Haiibattaii  mid  took  refuge  with  th«  Hollaiid- 
en.  Tlie  huiiiiuir  I>u  VriuH,  who  bad  n  eettle- 
ment  ou  St.iten  Inland,  propoiKd  to  Guvenior 
Kieft  to  make  thin  uii  ocrnehm  for  uBtAliliehing 
•  periiiuiiriit  pi-ai-u  with  tlie  IndianN,  whoM  an- 
ger bid  (TLielticH  bad  fi-orfiitly  nronHed.  But  tlu- 
"man  of  bloiHl"  ri-fniied;  nud  it  was  iDude  the 
uvciuioii  uf  HpilliiiK  miire  iniioireiit  IiIimhI.  On  n 
cold  nigbt  iu  February,  lli4:l,  tlie  fn);itiveii  ut 
Hobokrn,  and  tlioHo  ou  MaubuLtuu,  sluuiburiiig 
ill  Gineied  xrcurily,  ven  arlurked  by  onler  of 
Kieft,  wilhoiit  tlie  nlindow  of  uii  exeiixe,  by 
armed  llolliiiidri'i  writ  by  the  K»vcnior  lo  inur- 
dertlH-in.  Ki(t1il.v  of  liiirnv  IJlltcbnien  were  miiI 
HuruHB  the  HiiiImiii  eti-nltbily,  nmoiii;  fliiutiiiK 
lev,  and  fell  emhlcnly  iij>on  tlie  Mriekeu  fuiiii- 
lics  nt  IlolHikcn.  They  hiuui'i)  nuiiliLT  nge  nor 
Hex.  "  Wiirrior  nod  miiibw,  micIipiii  (mhI  child, 
inotbGr  and  bnlie,  were  ulike  insHiMtii'ed,"  eayx 
Unxlliead.  ''Dnybreak  Hcai'cely  eiidtsl  tbo  fn- 
riiHie  nluuKliter.  JilniiKletl  vietiiiiH,  Hcekiiig  eofe- 
ty  in  tbo  Ibickctn,  were  driven  iiitii  the  river; 
uiid  parentH,  riiiibiiig  to  itnve  their  cbildreu. 
whom  the  eoldiem  liuil  thrown  into  the  utreniii. 
were  driven  buek  into  the  water,  uiiil  dniwniil 
liefon-  the  eyeh  of  their  iiiii'elenliii);  niniilcivm.'' 
AlxHit  one  bnnili'eil  »f  Ibe  ilusky  ]H'0|ile  piT- 
Inbed  lliere,  and  folly  of  tlHwe  ou  tlnnbuttiiii. 
Tbu  rivei'  niid  the  enrroiindiiig  contitry  wen^ 
ItRhted  wllh  tli»  liluxe  of  bum  hi  g  wiKWiiniH; 

lieiw<l  the  biiteliirv  from  tlii'  niHiparlH  of  Fori 
AmKtewliiiii.     n.'  till,!  tliij  luxvHrdlv  Koveiiior. 

who 
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were  mogaziues  of  Btones  tor  the  defence  nf  tlie 
town.  It  wee  to  this  eaiiilal  that  (.'anier  ai- 
cended  in  Oelobvr,  1535.  He  ami  bis  co)n)Mm- 
ions  lauded  nt  Ibe  foot  of  t)w  rapide  lieluw 
Moutreal,  uud  with  great  ponip  murebeil  tu  Ihr 
residciire  of  the  king  at  tbu  town — a  village  nf 
about  Ufly  bntH,  aumiinitled  with  a  triple  row 
i>f  imlisofles,  lii  the  iiiidHt  of  exteUHlve  coni- 
llelds.  The  nionulnin  wliieb  was  Imck  of  Ibe 
village  Cnilier  named  Miiiil  Ileal  (Royal  Nniiii- 
tain),  tlie  nanio  fjivun  to  tbe  great  city  wfaieb 
n»w  Dee  tlien*.  Women  ami  luaiileim  brought 
antifule  of  children  to  see  tbe  while  inrii.  The 
king,  Azoahannn,  liel])k-M  fiinn  pnlhy,  «» 
broii{;Iit  loOartier  on  a  deei^Hkiu,nndhe|nsynl 
that  the  while  chief  Diight  cure  bim  of  bis  mal- 
ady. Mnliy  ethers  eanie  for  tbe  snlne  piirpetc, 
lint  Cnrtler  eould  only  pruy  for  their  recovery. 
(See  Cartier.) 

Hoe,  RiciiAitn  Makcii,  was  bom  in  New  Ywk 
city,  Sept.  l:^,  li^ltj.  IliH  father,  Ituliert  Hue, was 
a  most  iiigeiiiuns  ineebuuic,  biirii  in  Lricester- 
ebire,  Englnnd,  iu  17S4,  and  died  in  WeHiehester 
County,  N.  V.,  Jiiu.  4,  lifSS.     He  tvoe  a  builder, 
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r. '•  .l-nu-ney  of  l)r  Vrie^ 

tuid  when  Ibe  >«>ldieiH  ivtiinied  to  Hit-  fort  Ibe  I 
next  iiKiniing.  uiili  ibirly  iiriHtiiiers  and  beads 
ef  several  of  Hie  hliiiu  linliinm  of  bolb  sexi-s,  Ih> 
shook  their  bliHiily  baiiils  with  deli;:bl,  [iruisi-d 
tlieui  for  their  biiivery.  and  niiidi^  I'aili  »f  them 
a  pnwiit.  Then  I)e  Vrii's  utlereil  hix  jiiiipbeey. 
(See  Kif/I.) 

Hochelaga,  llii'  en]>i(!i!  oftli.-  lliivon  hini:,  mi 
tbe  site  orMon[reM],L'iiniid!>.    It  coiitiiiiied  fillv 

I Hes  wbeii  Kiirois'iiOH  l)r..t  visil.'il   il.      Kiieli 

I se  wiiK  about  <»v  hiioilli-d  iiml  tit'ty  teel  loOK 

and  finly  widr.  eovi'li'd  oi  i-i-  witb  (hr  broad 
balk  of  irfi'M.  linely  enl  iiiid  jniiieil  like  boiinlH, 

rets,  in  wliii'h  the  IndiniiH  kept  tbeii'  eni'ti.  The 
town  WHS  eir>!nliir  in  form,  Ktoekaded,  and  envi- 
rotiejl  by  three  eoilTKes  »f  muiiMirls  made  of  tlin- 
bitr,  ami  nliont  thirty  feet  in  height.  It  had  I 
Mia  aally-jKirt,  wbieh  was  elosnl  with  bi'ary 
~  ''    '      ,  stakes,  and  ban.    On  tbu  riiniiiarts 


mil  arrived  in  New  York  iu  liKKt.  when  he  r»- 
liiiiiniHhed  bis  tiiide  und  l>eguii  the  muunfart- 
iiiii  of  printing -materials  and  ef  n  hund-ptvsii 
iiiveiileil  by  bis  bnitlter-in-law,  Feter  Siiiitb. 
Milking  great  iin]>rovemeuts  Iu  pHiiliug-pn-iiMw, 
hiH  linsiness  inerensi'd,  but,  hiH  health  fuiling, 
in  wa  bis  ehlest  son,  Uieha»l,  tisik  cbuige  of 
the  bnsiuesH,  with  two  iwrtnerH.  Meuewhile 
liiebiinl  had  nioile  materiul  improvements  in 
tite  munufnrlure  of  snws,  and  the  pnHluetion 
of  Ibeso  implemi-nls  iH-cnnio  nn  imporlaiil  ]isn 
i.f  their  Imsiiiesa.  In  IrttT  Kiebuiil  went  to  Kiig- 
biiMl  to  obtain  a  palt'iit  for  un  improved  inetbiHl 
nf  Itrindiiigjiuws.  llin  observation  of  priutiiig- 
Iiri'SHi'H  in  use  lliei-e  enebh-d  him  to  make  very 
gn-ul  iniproveini'TiIs  in  prtnling-niaehiiies.  He 
Iinteiiled  libt  "Lightning  l>ri-si>,''  so  ralhil  li«- 
cuniw  »r  tile  rapidity  of  its  luoiions.  Iti  iitl. 
For  iiinny  yearn  Kiebanl  bns  carrieil  on  the  man- 
nfACtiire  of  printing,  hydrnnlic,  ami  other  press- 
,  witb  his  two  lii'otliers,  Itolien  uud  IVter,  the 
iiior  puriner  uihllng  tnmi  lime  to  tinie,by  bis 
veiitive  geuhis.  great  iiuproveineiits,  es|ircial- 
ly  in  tlto  euustruction  of  puwer-presaee,  for  rapid 
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and  excellent  printing.   The  "  Perfecting  Press  "  ed  as  a  bnlly,  ever  ready  to  oppress  and  plnnder 

ninnufuctured  by  the  Hoes  ia  capable  of  throw-  the  weak. 

ing  off  about  fifteen  thousand  newspaiwrs,  print-  Holland  Land  Company.  The  tract  of  land 
I'd  on  both  sides,  in  one  hour.  (S«^  Printing.)  ^cHle^l  bv  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  State  of 
Tlieir  main  ebtablishnient  in  New  York  covers  Massachusetts  in  1786  (see  Territorial  Dispute  he- 
more  than  an  entire  square,  and  they  employ  <,^^  ^/assachll8ett8  and  New  York)  was  sold  by 
nearly  one  thousand  persons.  Educational  forces  ^^^  1^^^^,.  g^^^^.  ^o  Oliver  Phelps  and  Nathaniel 
have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  inventions  Goriiam  for  $1,000,000.  These  gentlemen  soon 
«>f  Kichanl  M.  H«hj,  who  may  be  ranked  among  afterwanis  extinguished  the  Indian  title  to  a 
the  ftminiost  of  public  benefactors,  j  p.^rt  of  this  territory,  survey wl  it  into  tracts  de- 
Holland.  The  United  Provinces  of  Holland, '  noniiuate<l  ranges  and  townships,  and  soM  large 
by  their  Statvs-CJeneral,  acknowledge*!  the  in-  pairels  to  spi^culators  antl  actual  settlers.  In 
ileiwndenco  of  the  United  States  on  April  19,  1790  they  sold  neariy  the  whole  of  the  residue  of 
1782.  This  wjis  brought  about  by  the  energetic  the  survey  (1,204,000  acres)  to  Robert  Morris,  of 
application  of  John  Adams,  who,  on  the  capture  Phihwlelphia,  for  eight  iKJUce  an  acre,  who  resold 
of  Laurens  (see  Umrenn,  Petition  of),  was  sent  to  Jt  to  Sir  William  Pulteney.  Pheliis  and  Gorliam 
the  Hague  as  minister- plcniiM»teutiary  to  the  being  unable  to  fulfil  their  contract  in  full  with 
States-General,  or  government,  of  HolhuuL  His  Massachusetts,  compromiswl,  and  surrendered 
Hi)ecial  mi.Hsi»»n  was  to  solicit  a  loan,  but  he  was  ^^^^^  portion  of  the  land  to  which  the  Indian  title 
clothed  with  full  iM)wer8  to  iu»gotiate  a  treaty  was  unextinguished,  in  consideration  of  which 
of  amity  aiul  c<minierce.  Mr.  Adams  ac(|uaiut<'d  the  state  relinquished  two  thinls  of  the  contract 
the  States -General,  and  also  the  Stadtholder  pnt^e-  In  1796  Robert  Morris  purchased  fn»m  the 
(the  sovereign)  —the  Prince  of  Orange— with  «tate  this  portion  also,  extinguished  the  Indian 
the  object  of  his  mission.  Mr.  Adams  was  not  title,  sold  off  several  large  tracts  upon  the  east 
received  in  the  character  of  minister- phuiipo-  »»*!«  of  and  along  the  Genesee  River,  and  mort- 
tentiary  until  ncariy  a  year  after  his  arrival.  R««i*tl  the  resi<lue  to  Wilhelm  Willink,  of  Aui- 
He  iMjrsuaded  the  States  -  General  that  an  alii-  sterdam,and  eleven  aHSOciates,  called  the  ''Hol- 
auce  with  the  United  States  of  America  would  'Jind  Land  Company."  This  company,  by  the 
l»e  of  great  conmiercial  advantage  to  the  Neth-  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage,  ac<iuire<l  full  title 
erlauthi;  and  immediately  after  Holland  ha<l  to  the  land,  surveyed  it,  and  o|wned  their  first 
acknowledged  the  indeiMsndence  of  the  United  land-office  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  in  1801.  It  was  in 
States  Mr.  Adams  negotiated  a  tn^ity  of  amity  this  land  speculation  that  Robert  Morris  was 
and  commerce  (Oct.  8,  1782) ;  he  also  made  a  i«ivolved  in  financial  ruin,  and  comjielliMl  to  en- 
successful  application  for  a  loan,  which  was  a'  <l»re  the  privations  of  a  debtor's  prison  for  a 
seammable  aid  f«ir  the  exhausted  treasury  <»f  tiie  1«»K  time.  The  Holland  Land  Company  having 
colonies.  The  treaty  was  signed  at  the  Hague  »m»1*1  tl»e  larger  part  of  the  domain,  they,  in  1805, 
by  John  Adams  and  the  representatives  of  the  c<uiveyed  the  residue  of  the  wild  lands  to  sev- 
Netheriands,  and  was  ratified  in  January,  178:^.  «ral  c<»npanies,  who  finally  disposed  of  all  to 

bona  fide  puix.'haser8  and  settlers. 
Holland  at  War  with  Great  Britain.  Late 
in  17>W  Great  Britain,  satisfied  that  the  Nether-  j  Holland  Menaced.  The  consuls  and  other 
lands  would  give  national  aid  to  the  "  rebellious  agents  of  the  British  government  were  enjoined 
colonies,"  and  desinms  i»f  keejiiug  that  power  *<>  exercise  grtMit  watchfulness  in  every  part  of 
from  joining  the  Armed  Neutralitv  League  '  Europe  to  intercept  all  munitions  of  war  des- 
(which  see),  sought  a  pretext  for  declaring  war '  ti»*^'«l  fi>r  the  American  colonics.  New  England 
against  the  Dutch.  British  cruisers  had  alreadv  "mariners  rew»rt4'd  to  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius. 
depnMlatwl  upon  Dutch  coinnit'rce  in  time  of  To  check  the  formation  ofmagazines  there  which 
I>eace,  and  the  British  government  treated  the  '  the  colonists  might  use,  the  British  envoy,  with 
Netherhiufls  more  as  a  vas«al  than  as  an  inde-  »«a"«»«t.v  menaces,  retiuired  the  States -(Jeneral 
pendent  nation.  The  British  miiiistrv  found  a  ^^  Holland  to  forbid  their  snbjeetn  fnuii  even 
pretext  for  war  in  October  (17tfO),  when  Henry  |  transporting  military  stores  to  tlie  West  Indies, 
Laurens,  late  President  of  the  American  Con-  except  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  their 
gress,  was  captnrwl  cm  the  high  sejis  by  a  Brit-  o^^'"  «»»o"»t'S.  (See  liule  of  17r)6.) 
ish  cruiser,  and  with  him  were  ftniiid  evidenccH  '  Holland  Receives  an  American  Ambaasa- 
of  a  negotiation  of  a  treaty  lH>tween  the  United  dor  (17{^2).  For  eight  months  John  Adams  had 
States  and  the  NethetlandH,  which  had  been  in  been  waiting  in  Holland  for  an  audience  of  re- 
I»rogre*s  some  time.  On  Dec.  20  King  George,  ce)>tion  by  tlie  States-(i<'neral,  but  that  eautioiis 
declared  war  against  Holland.  Ikfore  the  body  delayed  until  the  voice  of  the  people  should 
declaration  had  iK'cn  promulgated,  and  while  be  heanl.  When  he  heard  of  the  result  at  York- 
efforts  were  making  at  the  Hague  t^  concili-  town,  Adams  presentrd  (June  9,  178*2)  to  the 
ate  England  and  avoid  war,  BritiHh  cruisers  President  of  the  States-General  a  n^qnest  that 
pounced  n|Kui  and  captured  two  hundred  un-  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  offer  his  cre- 
BHspecting  merchant  vesmOs  laden  with  cargoes  dentials,  and  demanded  a  rategorical  answer 
of  the  aggri'gato  value  of  $r>,(KK),tHH);  orders  liad  which  he  might  trauHuiit  to  Congress.  He  then 
also  gone  forth  for  the  seizure  of  the  Dutch  isl-  went  in  person  to  the  deputies  of  the  si'veral 
and  of  Eustatius.  This  cruel  and  unjust  war  cities  of  IloUand,  making  the  same  demand  of 
deepened  the  hatred  of  continental  Eui-oim)  for  each  one  of  them.  It  was  a  bold  and  novel  pro- 
Great  Britain,  for  that  government  was  regard-   cedure,  but  the  sturdy  diplomat  was  equal  to 
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tbe  occnsiou.  First  FrieBlaad  declared  (Feb. 
S8, 178:2)  in  fiivor  of  receiviiiK  llie  Aiiiuricau  am- 
baWduc.  On  April  4  Zenlntid  oilliKreil ;  Ov(-r- 
ftwl  oil  the  5tli,  Oroiiiiigon  on  the  9tli.  Utrcelit 
on  tl)o  lOtb,  aod  Ouoldcrlaiiil  on  tlio  ITIIi.  On 
tbe  19tb  of  April,  tlio  uiiuivci'HaTy  of  tiiu  affair 
at  LoxiTigtiiu,  tlioir  bigh-migliliueiweB  thu  States- 
General,  i^presentiiig  tbe  uiiaiiimoiiB  decision 
of  tbe  lower  provinces,  resolved  Ibat  Mr.  Adams 
■hould  be  reeoiviHl.  8o  it  van  that  tbe  Diitcli 
Kepnblio  was  tlio  second  power  on  tbe  earlli 
to  recognize  tbe  indejieudeuce  uf  tbe  United 
States. 

Holland'a  I7eatraUty.  King  Ocorgc  asked 
leave  to  rucmit  tri>u)ii  fur  bin  army  in  Holland, 
and  to  ubtniii  from  tbat  roiniblic  the  loan  uf  its 
"  Scottish  briga<le.''  Tbe  IrAditioiis,  tbe  ilignity, 
the  principles,  and  the  policy  of  the  States-Oeii- 
eral  forbade  cuinpliance  with  the  reqnest,  and  it 
was  refused.  This  nnvo  great  offence  to  Gri'at 
Britain.  Tbe  kittg  felt  that "  He  that  is  not  with 
uw  is  against  ine."  Tliis  «'»«  tho  flnt  attempt 
uf  eilber  imrty  to  hiiluce  Hollund  to  take  piirt 
Id  tlH)  American  war. 

lT.«iHii«,  Ceoihie  N.,  was  burn  nt  Italtiinnre, 
Hd.,  8o]>t.  SO,  ITtKI,  e[iti>»-d  the  I'nitMl  States 
Navy  in  1(^14,  an<l  assistetl  in  tbe  defence  of  tho 
capital  in  Au^nst  uf  that  year.  Ho  was  inatle  a 
jn^sinier  on  hoard  tho  Prairlfnl,  and  ke]it  su  un- 
til the  end  of  tbe  war.  In  lHt5  be  occumiiauied 
Decatur  to  the  Mediterranean.  He  liecanie  no- 
toriuuB  by  tbe  buinban1:n<'nl  «f  u  Ij)wii  on  tbe 
Pacific  coast.  (See  th-eahwa.)  In  ItWl  bu  li-ft 
the  navy  and  Joined  tho  insui'K<>ntH,  and  in  tbe 
Confederate  service  operated  un  tbe  Missisaippi 
with  "  rutns  "  ami  gnnlHiats. 

HolUa,Tii<iMAt>,  WHS  born  in  Knubind  in  IfiMt, 
and  di<'<l  in  Umdon  in  rebrnavy.  I7»l.  IIl-  was 
a  iKMicfartor  of  HurvanI  CoUegi-,  liy  giving  it, 
■Itogctln-r,  nearly  820.(HKI  in  emlowrni'n  Is  of  pro- 
Awwii-shiiis.  He  nlsii  gave  liimkH  tu  the  library, 
unil  fonts  of  Hebrew  and  Un-ek  tyjiit  for  llie  usu 
of  tbe  uolh-g.-. 

Holmei,  AniKi.,  U.l).,  LI..!).,  was  born  at 
WoiKlMotk,  (,'onn.,  Dec.  a4,  17(i:[;  died  ;ir  Cam- 
bridjip.  Mii!W.,  Jnn<<  i.  IWti.  llv  i;r:idinitcd  iit 
Yal«  CollfKo  in  l"«t,  an.!  was  ii  rmor  llitw  in 
17V4)  uiid  1TM7.  U<!  wiiK  piiHtor  of  a  chnrcli 
in  Uburgia  from  tTtU  to  17111,  and  of  tin?  Fiivt 
Chim-li,(.'nmliridKi-,  from  17i>2  to  mtS.  He  pnr- 
pnitHl  and  pnblished,  in  two  iH'lavo  volnincH, 
very  valnahlv  .-Innuli  vf.lmrrlro,  i-itmUitt  in  I'^X. 
He  alMi  ]in1ilTiibiil  n  Life  of  bis  fnl  biT-in-liiw, 
I'lVsident  SiibK  {17»S),  a  .Ifrmuir  of  (fcc  fW«rh 
J'littnlant-,  a  llMorn  ../  rambriil.,r,  iind  many 
seniimis.  l>r.  Oliver  Wvndell  Iliilnie»,  tlit'  dis- 
lingnishcd  piN^I,  in  a  son  of  lliin  emlnrnt  tlivimt. 

Holmea,  Or.n'KU  Wkndku.,  M.1>.,  mm  of 
Abii-1,  wiiH  iHini  at  (.'amliridge.  Mass.,  Aug.  Vi, 
mn».  lie  gmdiinleil  at  Harvanl  Cnivenily  in 
\*^i;  iH-gan  tbe  slinly  of  law,  lint  soon  alwu- 
doneil  it  for  Iht-  sliidy  of  molii-ine,  and  in  \>fi3 
111'  went  to  Knro|H-.  and  sUidii-il  in  tbe  lioHpl- 
lalsufl'ariMand  other  large  eiiies.  In  IKW  Dr. 
lIolint'H  nan  H]i)Hiinti<<l  jirofexHor  of  annli>i 
and  physiology  in  Uarltnuulli  College;  and 
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1047  be  was  given  tbe  same  ebair  in  Harvard, 
which  bo  has  filled  ever  snicti.  He  began  hit 
brilliant  literary  career  in  early  life  a«  a  pnet 
and  essayist,  and  baa  auetained  the  bright  pmio- 
ise  of  his  youth.  His  jioenis  are  often  stninglj 
marked  witb  the  moet  delicate  buninr,  and  In 
ranks  bigb  ss  a  poet  at  borne  and  abtiuid.  HU 
books,  and  his  coutribntions  to  uenspa]wr  and 
magarino  literature,  are  numerous  and  highly 
esteemed. 

Holt^  Joseph,  was  bom  in  Breckeoridge 
County,  Ky.,  Jan.  6, 1807,  and  entered  upon  tbe 
practice  of  law  in  \im.  He  followed  bis  yiro- 
fcssiun  in  Kcntncky  unil  Mississippi  nntil  ItS7, 
when  President  Buchanan  api>ointed  hioi  Com- 


of  Patents,  and  Postmaatcr-general  in 
IriTiO.  When  John  B.  (loyd  left  tbe  cabinet  at 
the  cbise  of  IHT/I,  Mr.  Holt  aseunicd  Ibe  t-haige 
of  tbe  War  Dcjuirlincnt,  in  wliicli  position  he 
WHS  watrhfnl  and  ellieieut.  In  Ir^ili:!  be  was  a\t- 
poinled  jinlge  advocate  of  tbe  I'liiled  Srate* 
Army,  and  wiis  a  tburough  supjiorrcr  of  I.in- 
coln's  adiniiiiHtrntion  thiviigbonl.  In  If^U  he 
I  was  jilucvd  at  Ibe  bend  of  the  Kiirenn  of  Mili- 
I  hirr  Jnsi  ice,  and  declined  the  cabinet  ap|H>iiil- 
nieut  of  Attorney  general.  Huwai>1irpvet<-<luia- 
jiir-geucrul  of  tbe  United  States  Amiv  in  Uarch, 
liiKi. 

Homa  Manu&otnrM  ( 17fi8).  Tlie  women  ■■■- 
sinled  the  non-iniiHirtalion  lcn),'iies  by  self-tlr- 
niiil  and  induHtry.  They  caiiglit  tbe  spirit,  of 
opjHisilion  to  llie  Stamp  Act,  and  reniilved  to 
deny  Ihemw-lves  foreign  luinries ;  anil  when  the 
new  taxation  hclu-nie  (17t)7)  went  into  o|H'ra- 
tion,  Ibey  set  their  nngers  at  work  pnHtneing 
hrnne-made clotbing.  A  letter  wnltcn  nt  Krw- 
port,  K.  I.,  t^arly  in  1768,  eaiil :  "  Witbin  eigbtiru 
nionlliH  )iasl,  tSJ  yanla  of  cloth  and  SA  p.iire 
i>f  sliK'kingH  have  been  aimii  and  knit  in  Ibe 
fiimily  of  James  Nixon,  of  tbiM  town.  Anothi-r 
family,  within  fonr  years  pant,  bath  mauufact- 
nreil  lfr<0  ynrda  of  wonlten  cloth,  IH-Hides  two  cnr- 
vrlids  and  two  lied-lirks,  and  all  the  atneking- 
yarn  for  IIh'  family.  Not  a  skein  was  put  out  vt 
the  house  to  lie  spun,  but  tho  whole  iirrfomiefl 
by  the  family.     We  are  credibly  informed  that 

ji y  fainilieM  in  tbis  colony  witbin  tbe  year 

I  luiHt,  have  eacb  luannfactaied  npwania  of  700 
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yanls  of  cloth  of  different  kinila."  In  Boston, 
furly  or  fifty  young  ladies,  culling;  tliemselvee 
"  DaiiglitoTa  uf  Liberty,"  met  nt  tlie  honse  of 
Bev.  Ur.  Mooriieiul,  ivliere  tbey  spun,  during 
the  ilay,  237  skeiiiB  of  yam,  some  very  flue, 
which  were  given  to  the  pMt^ir.  There  were 
iipwarda  of  100  bnay  epinners  in  Mr,  Moor- 
heod's  coiigregntion.  Tliat  vool  might  not  be 
wanting,  the  colnniata  enterad  into  an  agree- 
tnent  to  ulmtoin  froni  killiiif;  and  eating  lainlis. 
Throngb  the  inilnstry  of  tlie  people  and  the 
frngolitf  practised,  the  markela  were  soon 
■nfflcluiitly  8ni>plied  with  coaree  and  common 
clothes,  which  were  cheerfully  worn.  The  spin- 
ning-wheel was  tlie  weapon  with  wliich  the 
women  of  America  fought  tlie  niitiistry.  The 
infant  niannfuctorica'  of  America  received  a 
strong  impulse  from  non-importnticin  agree- 
ments, and  home-mnde  aiiiclett,  Hret  worn  from 
necessity,  became  faHbinniiblo.  The  grodnatiiig 
clans  at  Harvard  College  took  their  degrees 
homespun  suits  iu  1770. 

HoodChaB»db7Sli«niian{1864).  Instruct- 
ed by  the  chief  of  I  he  Confederacy  to  draw  Sher- 
man out  of  Georgia,  for  hia  presence  was  creat- 
ing great  disnlTcction  t«  the  Confederate  cause, 
Hood  moved  rapidly  tonanU  Tenuessee,  tiireat- 
enlng  important  points  on  tbe  rnilwny.  Sher- 
inaii  followed  as  mpiilly,  luid,  by  forced  morcbeH, 
saved  Kinpttou  (Oct.  10, 1864),  which  was  one  of 
the  threatened  places.  Hood  turned  westward 
towards  Rome.  Sherman  followetl,  and  sent 
Garrard's  cavalry  and  llie  Tnenty-lhird  corps 
across  the  Oosteiiaula,  to  strike  Hood's  flank  if 
he  alioiild  turn  northwnrd.  By  <inick  move- 
ments Hood  avoided  the  intendetl  blow,an<l,  ap- 
pearing before  Besoca,  demanded  its  surrender. 
A  vigorotiB  attack  by  the  Confederates  was  re- 
pntsud,  and  Hood  moved  on,  closely  pursued  by 
Sherman.  Tlie  Confederates  destroyed  the  rail- 
'  way  near  Bn7Jiard's  Roust  and  captnred  the 
Union  garriKon  at  Dalton.  Sherman  tried 
make  Hood  fight,  but  that  active  tender  avoided 
this  peril  and  puzzled  the  Nalioimls  Uy  his  in- 
explicable tnovGinents.  Stitl  pnrsuiiig,  Sher- 
man and  his  entire  fiirce  were  grouped  abiuil 
Gaylesvillc,  in  a  fertile  region  of  norlhevn  Ala- 
Itama.  Now  satisfied  that  Hnnd  did  not  mean 
to  light,  bnt  was  luring  tlio  Nationals  out  of 
Ocurgia,  Sticnnan  detennincd  to  execute  a  pinn 
which  lie  had  alrcuily  submitted  to  Lii-itteuant- 
gcueral  Giiint — namcly.'to  destroy  Atlanta  aitd 
its  railway  communications,  mni'ch  his  nnny 
through  the  heart  of  Georgia,  and  rapture  aud 
take  possessitm  of  Savannah  or  CharlcHton,  on 
the  Atlantic  scabonnl.  He  altandoncd  the  chase 
after  Hood  aud  returned  to  Atlanta  early  iu  Ko- 

Hood,  Joii>'  B.,  was  bom  in  Bntli  County, 
Ky.,  in  law ;  died  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Or- 
leans, Aug.  :tO,  1S79.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  ISSI,  became  a  cavalry  oHieer,  and 
fou^lit  the  Cunianche  Indians,  in  Texas,  iu 
1B57.  Ho  left  the  army  and  esjiousrd  the  cause 
of  the  Coiifcdnralcii  in  1861,  receiving  the  ap- 
pointment of  brigadier.  He  .{oiued  Twiggs  iu 
betraying  the  anny  in  Texas  into  the  hands  of 


the  Socessinnists.  He  was  promoted  to  major- 
general  in  1662,  and  commanded  the  largest  di- 
vision of  Longstreet's  corps  at  Gettysburg.  He 
lost  a  leg  at  Chickamauga.  In  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign in  1S64  he  was  with  Longstreet,  and  m- 


perseded  JohnBt«n  iu  command  of  the  anny  at 
Atlanta  in  July.  Ho  iuvailud  Tennessee  late  in 
that  year;  was  defeated  at  Nashville  and  driven 
into  Alabama,  and  in  Jiinnory,  1^>!),  was  relieved 
of  command  by  GenL-ral  Hicbard  Tiiylor. 

Hood'a  InTBBlon  of  Tenueuee.  Late  in 
Ocl4il>cr,  1864,  General  Hood,  wilh  about  55,000 
troops,  crossed  Ihe  Tenuessee  Biver  at  Florence, 
where  Forrest,  the  guerilla  chief,  aided  him  (see 
Hood  Chased  bg  Sherman) ;  and  at  Johusville,  oil 
the  TeiMiessee,  destroyed  Katiuual  stores  valued 
at  ^1,500,000.  Hood  had  been  reinforced  by  Gen- 
eralTaylor,orLoiti8iana.  General  Thomas,  then 
at  Nashville,  had  about  30,000  troops,  who,  nn- 
dor  Scholleld,  confronted  Hood ;  and  be  had 
about  as  many  more  at  dift«rcnt  points,  in  ac- 
tive service.  Howl  moved  uu  Nashville  (Nov, 
IT).  General  Schofietd,  who  wan  at  Columbia 
with  a  large  force,  fell  back  to  franklin,  where, 
with  not  more  than  18,000  men,  he  made  ■ 
stand.  He  fonglit  Hnod  there  (Nov.  30)  and 
checked  bis  oiiwnni  march.  (See  FranWii,  Bat- 
tle of.)  SchoHeld  ffll  back  to  Nashville,  fidlow- 
ed  by  Forrest's  cavalry.  Hood  puaheil  forward 
vest  that  cily.  There  a  severe  battle  was 
fonght  (Dec.  15),  when  Hoo<l  whs  repnlned  and 
made  a  hasty  retreat  uemss  the  Teuiie»iee  into 
imrthcni  Alabama,  clowly  pursued  by  the  vic- 
tors.    (See  Xa»hrille,  Battle  of.) 

HookAT,  JosEFir,  was  born  at  Hadlev,  Mass., 

1815 ;  died  at  Ganlcn  City,  L.  I.,  Oi-t.  31, 18791 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1837,  entering 
the  artillery.  He  served  in  Ihe  war  with  M«- 
and  was  breveted  lieutenant- colonel  for 
bravery  therein.  He  resigned  in  1853  and  set- 
tled in  California,  where  he  was  residing  when,  in 
May,  1^61,  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of 
vnlnnlcers  and  aBsigne<l  to  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, iu  which  he  acquired  the  name  of"  Fight- 
ing Joe  Hooker."    In  May,  186S,  ho  was  made 

)Jor- general.     He  was  severely  wounded  in 
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the  lialtle  of  Antiotaiu,  anil  soon  afterwanlB  was 
coramiiifiitined  brigadifr-K^'i^ral  iti  tlie  United 
Slates  Amiy.  EutIj*  in  ll^  he  snoceedeil  Ilnni- 
Biile  ill  tilt)  coDiniaiid  of  tlio  Aniiy  of  tlie  Po- 
toiDUC,  aiid  wax  liimwlf  succeeded  by  Ueucrul 


Menilo  in  Jiiuc.  IIu  [lerformcd  efHcient  Boi'Ticc 
iirar  Ciinttniiuuga  in  the  full  of  1803,  and  in  tlir 
Atluntll  enmiiaifcii  of  Iriftl.  Hooker  wait  lirevct- 
oA  miij<ir-ge[ieTal  of  the  Unlleil  Slatett  Army  in 
ISm,  when  he  retired  OuDi  active  serviiM!. 


or,  Thomas,  fimndpr  of  the  Culony  of 
Cuiiiicctii'iil,  n'UDliiiru  ut  UarkclReld,  I.i>iccistGr- 
uliire,  Eiit;.,  in  1!>U0;  dl«d  at  Hiirtford,  Coun., 
July  T,  1U4T.  He  n'os  a  ]ioiiii1ar  iioii-cuiiforniiHt 
pmielier  in  Lotidint,  l>iit  n'os  Hitenced,  n'liru  lie 
k)>|>t  n  Hchool,  ill  wiiirli  Jolin  Kliot,  the  "Apiw- 
tle,"  waH  liiH  noKiHlnnt.  llniiker  lied  fniin  piT- 
Hecntiuii  Ki  K.illand  in  lG3ll,  and  arrived  nt  1!tw- 
tnn  in  .S<-i<trn>l>ei',  UiOS.  He  woh  ordained  i<aH- 
tnr  of  file  oimn'li  al  Ne^itonn,  and  in  June,  K^i, 
lie  Olid  iiii  wtiide  cnnKn-iialiiin  l>pgan  a  niij;ra- 
ticm  I.,  tin'  vullev  of  tliu  Conned ifnt,  wh.Tii 
titov  f'>ii>]<i.'d  lliirtl'ord.  He  wm  excee<liDelv  in- 
dni'iiti»l  in  all  Ni^w  England. 

Hooper.  Wii.i.iam,  a  aiftner  of  llie  IVcliira- 

lion  111'  [iiil.'|.eud.-i .n-aa  liorn  in  itiMlon,  Jan. 

17. 174S :  dird  at  ]lilW.i)ron(ili.  >'.  C.  0.-lnl..T, 
II.'  ^■oduati-d  al  llarvanl  in  ITdU.     ll< 
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ware.  Hia  flag-abip  waa  the  Jffrtd,  98  plot. 
Hupkina  proceedud  farther  Miutli,  and  made  a 
descent  on  the  island  of  New  Pruvltleiice.oneof 
the  Bah aniaa,  captn ring  its  governor,  its' fort, 
and  one  faniidred  guus,  with  aqnaiilitj'Df  atORa. 
Leaving  Iho  Bahaiiiaa  for  the  New  Euglaad 
const,  lie  fell  in  wiih  and  eaptiired  two  Briiinh 
vesaela  (April  4}  off  Long  iKlaml,  fur  width  tlie 
Prcaidout  of  Congreaa  coniplinienled  him  offl- 
eially.  lie  attacked  anolhcr  Biitisli  veaael  of 
39  gnna,  bat  alio  cscapal.  b'or  lliis,  Hopkiiii 
and  one  or  twoof  his  lienlcnnilt«  were  Cfnanrcd. 
Charges  were  jireferred  against  biui,  and  lie  wai 
dianiisacd  from  the  aervice,  Jan.  3, 1777.  He  wu 
a  brother  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  n  member  ofCoii- 
greaa.  No  cnmniander-iu-chief  of  the  uavy  wai 
afterwards  app<iint«d. 

Hopldna,  Ki>wart>,  was  born  at  Shrewslinir, 
Eng.,  in  llilHI;  diul  in  London,  tlurrh,  1657. 
He  waa  n  suceesaful  mercliant  in  Ijondon,  and, 
being  ninth  attnclied  to  Mr.  Davenport,  tame 
with  him  to  America, in  IG3T,  and  aecompanitd 
him  to  tlie  banka  of  the  Quinnipiac  and  aa- 
HiHled  in  Ihe  preliminary  work  of  founding  the 
New  Haven  Colony.  Ho  went  to  HartfunI, 
where  he  waa  ehoaen  governor  in  1C39,  and 
ruled  the  Coiinectirut  Colony  fVoni  ir>40  to  ISM, 
alt4!rnately  every  oilier  year  wilh  Mr.  Hayiiea. 
On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Hr.  Hup- 
kina returned  to  England,  where  he  beeaine 
warden  of  the  fleet,  eoinmissioiier  of  the  adiiii- 
ra1t.v,and  memlter  of  Pa  ilia  men  t.  In  1613  Ur. 
Hopkina  bad  aided  in  forming  the  New  Eng- 
land Confederacy,  and  ho  never  lost  hiaintrreal 
in  the  cnhuiiea.  At  liia  death  be  lieqneatlied 
I  nincli  of  Ilia  entale  to  New  England  inatilntimw 
flearning — fur  thoaiitiportofgrammar-atbinlH 
t  lliirlfonl  and  New  Haven,  wbiih  are  Mill  kepi 
ip.  lie  alHo  h-fl.  a  donation  of  £^OIJ,  which,  by 
,  <leeree  in  cliuncvry,  went  to  Harvard  Collrge, 
Hapkiam,  lUex,  waa  the  flmt  comniiHlore  of 
hi!  American  navy.     He  wan  lioru  at  Soiloat*, 
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11  ITIi4,i>etlling  in  AVilniington 
in  ITtiT.  He  was  a  ii-preaent alive  in  Ihe  Tni- 
viucial  l..<'gia1alan',  and  wiu<  a  delegtUe  tii  the 
flral  Conlinenlal  C-ongresa  in  1774,  in  nhii'li  he 
drew  up  an  oddreaatu  ihe  inbaldtaniii  of  Jamai- 
ca. HiHin  after  algning  tlie  IK-i-larulion  of  In- 
dependeiiee  be  n-aigned  liia  neat  an<l  retiirniil 
home,  whem  lie  sutisefjiietitly  took  luut  in  local 
puldie  ufl'iiira. 

Hopkina,  ('<iMMiim»iiK  Eskk,  ('ni-iaK  tn:  A 
«iuailr<ui  of  w;veii  vrwela,  filled  onl  by  the  Ma- 
rine Coiiiniinei'  (hi'I'  -Yarjf  Dfparlatut,  I'linliurii' 
lal),  Huiird  on  n  criiiNo  (Febrnary,  177<t),  under 
CoinniiHiori^  Hopkina,  then  nearly  aixty  years  of 
ago,  to  oiM'rale  agaiiiat  the  Hcrt  of  Lord  llnn- 
oiore  (seo  Vunnuin'M  It'ar  en  tie  I'jiiftnifiaa)  on 
the  Vii'giniau  coast.     Ho  sailed  from  tlu>  Lh-la- 
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him  A  brigadier-general  at  the  breaking-ont  of 
the  Revolution.  In  December,  1775,  Congress 
coDiminsioned  him  commander-in-chief  of  the 
inchoate  navy,  and  he  pnt  to  8ea  in  the  first 
sqnadnni  in  February,  1776,  consisting  of  four 
ships  and  three  sh)0[)8,  sailing  for  the  Bahama 
Ishmds.  There  he  captui*e<l  a  large  quantity  of 
ordnance  stores  and  ammunition,  and  one  hun- 
dred cannons.  He  captured  two  British  vessels 
on  hid  return.  Complaint  was  made  that  he  hml 
not  annoyed  the  British  shijis  on  the  Southern 
coast,  and  he  was  arraigned  before  the  Naval 
Ctminiittee  of  Congress,  on  the  charge.  He  was 
acquitted,  but  unavoidable  delays  in  getting 
vessels  to  sea  afterwards  caused  other  cJiarges 
to  be  made,  and  he  was  dismissed  the  service, 
Jan.  2,  1777.  During  his  huig  life  he  excrt^jd 
great  i>olitical  inlluence  in  Rhmle  Island. 

Hopkins,  Samuel,  D.D.,  father  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society  ( wliich  see),  and  of  the 
so-called  Hopkiusian  divinity,  known  as  IIop- 
kinsian  Calvinism.  He  was  bom  at  Waterbury, 
Cmin.,  in  September,  1721 ;  died  at  Newp«»rt, 
R.  I.,  Dec.  2(),  1H(W.  Grmluated  at  Yale  College 
in  1741,  he  studied  divinity  with  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, and  became  a  pastor  in  1743.  He  settled 
in  New'iwrt  in  1770,  but,  during  the  British  oc- 
cupation of  that  place,  his  parish  was  so  much 
impoverished  that  he  wjia  comjielled  to  live  on 
weekly  contributions  and  tlie  voluntary  aid  of 
a  few  friends  the  remainder  of  his  life.  New- 
port was  a  great  slave-mart,  and  Dr.  Hopkins 
powerfully  oi»posed  the  tratlic.  So  early  as  1773 
he  formed  a  plan  for  evangelizing  Africa  and 
colonizing  it  with  free  negroes  from  America. 
He  exerted  such  inlluence  against  slavery  that, 
in  1774,  Rhode  Island  passed  a  law  forbidding 
the  importation  of  negroes  into  the  colony,  and, 
early  in  1784,  the  Legislature  declared  that  all 
children  born  after  the  following  March  should 
be  free. 

Hopkins,  STEPnEX,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  wjisborn  at 
Scituat4^,  R.  1.,  March  7, 1707;  died  at  Providence, 
July  19,  1785.  He  was  engaged  in  early  life  in 
mercantile  business  and  land-surveying;  be- 
came an  active  member  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Legislatun;,  and  was  speaker  of  the  Assembly 
from  1732  till  1741.  In  1739  he  was  chief-jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  of  the 
Supreme  Court  from  1751  to  1754.  Mr.  Hoi>kins 
was  a  delegate  in  the  Colonial  Convention  at 
Albany  in  1754,  and  one  of  the  committee  who 
drew  up  a  plan  of  union.  From  1754  to  1768  he 
was  governor  of  RIkkIo  Islanil,  excepting  four 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Continen- 
tal Congress,  and  remained  in  that  b(Nly  from 
1776  to  1778.  He  had  been  from  the  bt^ginning 
a  stanch  opposer  of  the  oppressive  measures  of 
Parliament.  He  was  one  of  the  eonnnittee  that 
drafted  the  Artich-s  of  Confederation  (which 
see);  was  a  g(K)d  nnithematician,  and  was  for 
many  years  chancellor  of  Brown  University. 
Notwithstanding  his  defcctivi*  early  education, 
Mr.  Hopkins's  knowledge  of  literatuiv,  science, 
and  political  economy  was  varied  and  exten- 
sive. 


HopkinBon,  Francis,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1738 ;  died  there.  May  9,  1791. 
He  graduated  at  Piinceton  in  1763.  In  1765  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar;  visited  England ;  and 
on  his  return  marrie<l  Miss  Borden,  of  Borden- 
town,  N.  J.  His  republican  principles  cause<l 
his  removal  from  a  lucrative  ofiSce  in  New  Jer- 
sey. He  was  a  memlKjr  of  Congress  in  1776-77, 
I  and  was  distinguished  during  the  Ri^volution 
I  by  political  and  satirical  writings.  His  l>est 
known  is  The  Battle  of  the  Kajn,  He  was  for 
several  years  Commissioner  of  the  Loan-office, 
and  was  Judge  of  Admiralty  for  t«u  years — 
1779-89. 

HopkinBon,  Joseph,  author  of  Hail,,  CoJumhia, 
was  a  son  of  Francis,  and  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Nov.  12, 1778 ;  died  there,  Jan.  15, 1842.  He 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
became  a  lawyer  of  much  repute,  and  was  the 
leading  counsel  of  Dr.  Rush  in  his  suit  against 
Cobbett.  (See  CohhetVa  Revenge.)  He  was  also 
counsel  for  Judge  Chase  in  his  impeachment  trial. 
(See  Chatiej  Sainnel.)  As  a  member  of  Congress 
(1816-20),  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  coarse 
on  the  tarifi*  question,  and  by  his  opposition  to 
a  recliarter  of  the  United  States  Ihink.  In  1828 
Mr.  Hopkinson  was  appointed  Judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court-  of  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, an  office  which  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  held.  He  was  a  leiuling  meml)er  of 
the  convention  thnt  revised  the  Constitution  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1837.  Mr.  Hopkinson  was  Vice- 
President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Socie- 
ty. His  Ix^st-knowu  literary  production  is  Hailj 
Columbia  (which  see). 

Hornet  and  Peacock,  Battle  of  the.  Af- 
ter the  capture  of  the  Java  (see  Constitution  and 
Java)  Bainbridge  left  the  sloop-of-war  Hornet, 
Commander  James  Lawrence,  to  blockade  the 
Bonne  Citoyenne,  an  Fnglish  vessel  laden  with 
treasure  in  the  harbor  of  San  Salvador,  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil.  The  Hornet  was  driven  away 
by  a  larger  British  vessel,  and  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1813,  she  fell  in  with  the  British  brig 
Peacockj  18  guns.  Captain  Peake,  oflf  the  mouth 
of  the  Demerara  River.  The  Hornet,  gaining  a 
good  position,  with  quick  and  incessant  firing, 
came  down  upon  the  Peacock,  closed  upon  her, 
and  in  this  advant-ageous  position  poured  in  her 
shot  with  so  much  vigor  for  fifteen  minutes  that 
her  antagonist  not  only  struck  her  colors,  but 
raised  the  union  in  a  position  that  indicated  a 
crj'  of  distrt^ss.  Very  soon  afterwards  the  main- 
mast of  the  Peacock  fell  and  went  over  her  side. 
She  was  sinking  when  officers  from  the  Hornet 
went  on  board  of  her.  Her  guns  were  thrown 
overboard,  the  boles  made  by  balls  were  ]»lugged, 
and  every  exert i<m  was  unide  to  keep  her  afioat 
until  her  woi;nded  could  be  removed,  but  in  vain. 
She  rapidly  filled  and  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  taking  down  with  her  nine  British  and  three 
American  s<Mimen.  Lawrence  sailed  imnuMliate- 
Iv  for  the  United  States,  and  the  storv  of  the  ex- 
ploit  of  the  Hornet  created  a  profound  sensation. 
A  Halifax  news]>aper  said:  '^It  will  not  do  for 
our  vessels  to  fight  those  of  the  Americans  sin- 
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glu-lmiLiltd ;  tbey  nro  n  lU'ad  uiii."  Public  hnri-  i  vmie  tngvthur  at  the  uii<l(11a  uf  Murch.  On  the 
on  wtre  uwunltil  tu  Lun-iviiuc,  and  Ciingrvsd  1 2:til  tlu.']-  eiiti^red  tbo  port,  and  thu  Hontt  na« 
\n\vA  liiiu  tliaiitcH  ami  a  gidd  inudiil.  TIk>  ci)r-  j  :i1iiiiit  to  rnat  auclior,  wbeii  u  t>lruiifii-  wiil  wm 
purntiuii  of  New  Yiwlc  n-wilveil  to  prcsviit  liitu  disciivun-d  at  the  windwanl.  HidilU-  iiumviU- 
vrltli the  ftevdoiu  uf  tliu  city  (nbivL  svu),  witli  a ,  utely  wvut  litiawai'd  to  Kcuiiiioitrv.     Tliu  »tr«ii- 


piece  of  |i1nte  licnriii}!  nii|)n>]i 
i  11 M' rip  Hoi  IK,  mill  li)  Kwe  a  \»\hiw.  ilii 
oniiri'H  iiiJil  new  of  tlie  H«ri,<t  Tl 
waMKivpit  at  WaxliiiiKhiii  Hull,  nil  Tu 
4,  li»13,  only  ft  fen-  w.-..li»  brfirtv  Ijiv 
•Iain.  Art  ami  hdii);  niiuli<  coutriliiit 
|iniiiia  of  LawroiK'p,  iiixl  lliv  pencil 
made  fnii  »f  the  v:ini|iiii>)i<'d  Jiriiixli. 


l>]ini|iK't  tuiivc  fiiiin  till-  //iH-Hi'l.iliHiitiiy^il  Fn(:>t!>li  cninrK, 
liny.  Slay  niiil  liix'd  u  k'<"-  1''"-'  rliulleni^e  nuM  ii<Tt.'r]>t(nI 
111(11  wuH  li.v  the  Hornet,  and  for  tinreu  ininuti-it  n  ahurii 
iiH  ro  tlic   caniinnnilu  wiih  ki'|>l  up.     Tlifii  llio  llritiHh  ve»- 

iricatiiro    m'1  mil  di>wii  ii| the  IlorKfl  with  iIh:  inten- 

I  i»H'i>  ill    lii>ii  of  lioiinlinfj  her.     The  wmvU  U'l-aiiie  rn> 

nil  the  i>ii]Hiri unity  for  hnanliii)!  wu 

.he  refnhni  of  llic  men  of  tho  Mrali|:el 

tontHlertukeit.  Itiddi.-Hmen.on  tiii- eolilrarj'. 

vere  eaj'*'''  for  n  liiiii'l-tii-hun()  ti;(ht.  lint,  »■* 

hinudvantaKelay  nllh  hlHKiinislH!  noiililnut 

iiilim-  it.   HiK  hnijdnidi-H  tftrihly  mkiNl  hin  au- 

Iu};iinlsl,  and  Inn  texr  iiiiiMiteH  niiu  wiw  Kor- 

nndi'ivd.     SpHli^iiitr  tl|M)ii  liiu  talfrail  hi  In- 

qniiv  it'  sill-  linri  :irlii:illy  Kni-|i-ml<-re<i.  lliddh- 

IlritiHli  iiini'ini-»  anil 


II  till 
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iltelH  tilvd  friiiil  the  Ihrnrl. 
lie  hitter  lieeaiiie  di.vnIiiiiKhil,  ami  unre  to 
vi<  lier  antiifii'iiii'l  nlimndi-ide.  n)i>-n  Ineiily 
en  on  the  nlmiip'l'  liin-w  ii[i  their  hamlK  iiuil 
ik.->lt'iir<|iiartel'.  Tht- c»ni|iK-r<-<l  ve>«'[  had 
i>i:iiinernhiilliei>flweiity-l)im< 
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plate.     Cougress  thanked  him  in  the  name  of  to  fhnuBh  the  members  of  the  CongreAS  with 

the  Republic,  and  voted  him  a  gokl  medal,  any  books  which  they  might  wish  to  use  dnring 

Converting  the  Tom  Bowline  into  a  cartel  ship,  the  session.     They  were  also  recipients  of  uu- 

he  sent  his  pnsoners  in  her  to  Rio  Janeiro.  bounded  hospitality  at  the  hands  of  leading 

Hornet  Chase  of  the      When  sailinL'  tow-  citizens,  among  whom  they  were  continually 

HOTiet,  CHASE  OF  THE.     WUeu  Sailing  tow  ^^t^jrtaiued  at   tables   sumptuously  provided, 

ards  the  Indian  seas  on  the  morninir  of  April  27,  ,  .      .,  i   i  •    v    i*  «.    «.  • 

viVr  ^1^^  rl      ^      1  f>         I  1       *  ^1    J  John  Adams  reconlcd  in  his  diary  an  entertain- 

l'^\^*''^^»'-"''r«l^««««*;:^''™«'r'^'^l'l   1  «"«"'  given  by  a  young  lawyerfa  member  of 
a.u  Captain  Warrington,  of  the  latter,  ..gnalle,  ^         of  Friends.     "ThU  plain  Friend," 

to  Biddle,  of  the  former,  that  a  8  range  ve8«e  J  ..^^^  ^j^       j,,  ,j,^    J^  ^jj.; 

was  eeen  ii.  the  d.stauco.     Both  sloops  started  J     ,^^^  .'j,^^,  ^„^^K^^       ,  u^lj 'provided  a 

III  chase,  with  a  light  wind,  and  gainejl  on  the  „„^t  costly  entertainment  in  ducks,  hams,  chick- 
stranger.    The  Peacock  was  ahead,  and  ou  the  ,  •,  creams  custanls  iellieL  fools 

afternoon  of  the  28th  displayed  caution  in  her  S^'e^SlSXreV^S^^^^^^ 
movements,  for  she  had  discovered  that  the  '^^.^  ^.^^    ^^^^^^^^^  „'^^j^^  '^^  ^^    ^^^'^ 

stranger  was  a  heavy  Bnr.sU  hue-of-battle  ship,  ^„t^rt3i„^^„t^  ,t  ^^,^^  time, 
and  that  she  was  about  to  turn  upon  and  chase 


the  American  vessels.     Then  the  Peacock  and 
Hornet  spread  their  sails  for  flight.    The  latter 


Hostile  Forces  in  the  "West  Indies  (1778). 
So  soon  as D'Estaing's  destination  became  known 


was  in  greater  peril,  for  she  wsis  a  slower  sailor  i  iu  England,  a  British  fleet,  under  Adminil  By- 
than  her  consort.  The  huge  Englishman  was  ron,  was  sent  to  follow  him  across  the  Atlantic, 
gaining  upon  her.  Biddle  began  to  lighten  her,  '  It  did  not  arrive  at  New  York  until  late  in  the 
and  during  the  entire  night  of  the  2dth  and  early  I  season.  Byron  proceedeil  to  attack  the  French 
morning  of  the  29th  the  chase  becnine  exceed-  •  fleet  in  Boston  harbor.  His  vessels  were  dis- 
ingly  interesting.  At  dawn  the  British  vessel  persed  by  a  storm,  and  D'Estaing,  his  ships  per- 
was  within  gunshot  distance  of  the  Hornet^  on  '  fectly  refitted,  sailed  (Nov.  1, 1778)  for  the  West 
her  lee  quarter.  At  seven  o'clock  the  pursuer  Indies,  then,  as  between  England  and  France, 
threw  out  British  colors  and  a  rear-atlmiraPs    tlie  principal  seat  of  war.     Ou  the  same  day 


flag,  and  began  flring.  Onward  the  Hornet  sped, 
casting  overboard  aiicliors,  shot,  cables,  spara, 
boats,  many  heavy  articles  on  deck  and  below, 
and  all  of  her  guns  but  one.  At  noon  the 
pursuer  was  within  a  mile  of  her,  and  again 


five  thousand  British  troops  sailed  from  New 
York  for  the  same 'destination,  escoited  by  a 
strong  squadron.  The  English  fleet  arrived 
lii*st,  and,  joining  some  otlier  vessels  already 
there,  proceeded  to  attack   the  Island  of  St. 


commenced  firing.  Onward  the  Hornet  still  ;  Lucia.  D*Estaing  unsuccessfully  tried  to  re- 
sped,  her  commander  having  resolved  to  save  :  lieve  it.  Soon  afterwards  Byron's  fleet,  from 
his  ship  at  all  hazards.  By  consummate  sea-  { the  northeast  coast,  arrived,  when  D'Estaing 
manship  and  prudence  ho  did  so,  and,  with  her  !  took  refuge  at  Martinique.  Byron  tried  in 
single  gun,  and  without  boat  or  anchor,  the  vain  to  draw  him  into  action,  and  then  started 
l/brM6<  arrived  at  New  York,  Juno  9, 18 1.').  The  to  convoy,  a  part  of  the  way,  the  homeward- 
vessel  that  had  pui-sued  her  was  the  British  '  bound  West  Indiumen  of  the  mercantile  marine, 
ship  CornwalliSf  74  gnus,  ou  her  way  to  the  East  During  his  absence  a  detachment  from  Marti- 
Indies.  ,  nique  captured  the  English  island  of  St.Vincent. 

Hosmer,  IIauriet  G.,  sculptor,  was  born  at  '  Being  largely  reinforced  soon  afterwards,  D'Es- 
Waterbury,  Mass.,  Oct.  9, 1830.  Slio  began  mod-  j  taing  sailed  with  his  whole  fleet  and  concjuered 
elling  in  clay  at  an  early  age,  and,  liaviug  finish- I  the  island  of  Grenada.  Before  the  conquest 
ed  her  educaition  in  school,  slie  took  a  course  of  was  quite  completed  Byron  returned,  when  an 
anatomical  instruction  in  a  medical  college  at  ,  indecisive  engagement,  took  place,  and  the  much 
St.  LouiH,  Mo.  She  made  a  bust  of  "  Hesper,'^  dnnioged  British  fleet  put  into  St.  Christopher's, 
in  marble,  in  1852,  which  attracted  much  at  ten-  '■  D'Estaing  then  sailed  (August,  1779)  to  escort, 
tion,  and  her  father  (a  physician)  placed  her  part  of  the  way,  the  homeward-bound  French 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  (iibson,  sculptor,  at  West  Indiamen  ;  and,  returning,  sailed  for  the 
Rome.  Her  l>est-known  work — *'  B«'atrice  Cen-  I  coast  of  Georgia  to  help  the  Americans  to  re- 
el"— was  executed  for  the  public  library  at  St.    cover  that  state. 

Louis.  She  soon  became  a  distinguiHiied  and  |  Houdon,  Jean  Axtoine,  an  eminent  French 
popular  artist.  One  of  her  best  pHxluctions,  sculptor,  was  born  in  Versailles,  March  20,1741; 
finished  in  1859,  is  "  Zeiiobia  in  Chains."  Miss  ^x^^^,^^  4,^  Paris,  Jnlv  15, 1H28.  He  passed  ten  years 
Ilosiner  makes  K<mie  her  permanent  abiding-  „<^  i^,„„^,  j^  jj^^,  study  of  the  antique*.  In  1785 
place,  whei-e  she  is  constantly  and  profitably  ],^j  ^^as  einploved  to  make  a  marble  statue  of 
employed.  1  Washingtim   t\»r  the  State  of  Virginia,  which 

Hospitality  to  the  Continental  Congress,  now  stands  in  the  rotunda  of  the  state  Capitol 
The  Philadelidnans  gave  the  members  of  the  at  Richmond.  He  visited  Mount  Vernon  and 
Continental  Congress,  assembled  in  their  city  made  a  cast  of  the  living  face  only,  atid,  after 
in  September,  1774,  a  most  hospitable  reception.  I  returning  to  France,  modelled  the  entire  full 
The  Carpenters'  Association,  themselves  warm  length  of  the  patriot.  That  original  cast  is  at 
patriots,  gave  them  the  free  use  of  their  hall —  Mount  Vernon.  It  is  the  tnie  model  of  W^ash- 
the  famous  Carpenters'  Hall — and  their  library  ington's  face,  and  shonhl  be  the  standard  por- 
above;  and  the  directors  of  the  Library  Com-  trait,  instead  of  that  of  Stuart,  in  which  the  art- 
pany  of  Philadelphia  requested  their  librarian    ist  avowedly  exaggerated.     (Seep.  648.j 
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der  Jnckmiii  in  tbe  Creek  Wur,  iu  1813-14,  au 

won  severely  woiliiilBd.  Ijtaving  the  anuy  i 
181H,  he  became  a  lawyer,  and  was  a  mernb* 
uf  Cougrew  fhim  IdZJ  to  ISil.     He  vsa  goven 


or  of  Teimeiwee  hi  1627,  anil  anenvanU  1ivr<l 
nmuiig  tlie  Churukee»,  rji  llicir  legal  pnitei-tor 
Truni  frnntl.  Ktnigrnlhig  to  Texott,  he  tixik  a 
leading  part  in  its  piiliEic  nftiiin.  Instrumental 
In  aeliirving  its  inile)>end(<nc«  (1S)6),  lie  vena 
elecreil  its  lirst  PreHident  tliiit  ytiur;  alw  from 
1811  t«  1*14.  He  favored  the  annexation  of 
TcxflH  to  lliu  Uniti^  Stules.  ami  tcoo  elected  its 
Unit  United  StAtva  Seuator  iu  ltM6.  lu  tliut  po- 
ailiiiu  lie  remained  until 
1849,  nben  lit)  wan  chiHeu 
governor  ofTexaH.  lEeop- 
puaetl  tlieseceiMion  and  iii- 
■nnvcttouury  move  me  ills 
in  tliat  state  ^itli  all  liis 
might,  and  retired  friiiu 
office  rather  Minn  tiike  tlie 
oath  of  ulleginnee  to  tlie 
ttuulliern  Con  feilerary. 

Hovey  and  Waah- 
Inune'aRald.  Wliitetien- 
cml  Penilierton  was  ton- 
fronting  Generul  Gmnt  on 
tlie  Talluhalehie,  lute  in 
leej,  Generuls  Hovvy  ntiil 
Waslibiirnu  urnHsed  tlia 
Hiimixsiiijii,  and,  vith  tlit>ir 
deatnictive  raitla  iilHin  tbe  railvrayn  in  Nortlieru 
Miwiwiiiiiii  that  llio  Coiifederateii  fell  liuek  to 
Urutiaila.  They  had  bmkeii  up  railnaya  and 
deHtroytnl  ndliiig-Htoek  oil  tvhieh  theCoufeder- 
uteH  greatly  de|HMide<l. 

Hovrard,'Ioii.\  EAfiRR.ivan  hnm  in  Baltimore 
County,  Sid.,  June  4,  ITSU ;  died  there.  Oct.  12, 
lSi7.  lie  w'HH  a  eii]itatii  in  Ilnll's  rrginienl  at 
the.  ttatlie  ofWhite  I'hiins.  He  hei-ame  a  mnjor 
in  the  Continental  army  in  1777,  and  was  dis- 
tiiigiiished  in  the  Unlitu  of  Germnntotrn.  He 
van  in  the  battle  orMoiimoitth(wlii<'hHee), and 
wAHmade  lienteiisnt-ciilonel.  In  ITHObe  woMtle- 
taileil,  Willi  the  Maryluml  and  Delaware  tniopa, 
toaerve  in  the  Sontlieni  Department,  In  Gntes's 
defeat,  near  Camden,  he  pnrlioiiiuted,  nnd  be  led 


the  Continental  infantry  in  the  battle  of  the 
Cow]ieua,  at  one  time  holding  in  his  hands  the 
Hnunls  of  seven  sniTeudered  British  officers.  For 
ilia  conduct  there  Congreaa  voted  him  a  eilvvr 


medal.  It  tvns  the  Rrtit  occnaioti  dnring  tbe  old 
nai'  for  iiidu|>eiidence  in  which  the  bayonet  woa 
eHettivelv  niwd.  He  was  iliHtingnished  in  tbe 
hatllea  of  Giiilfonl,  Hobkirk's  Hill,  and  Entaw 
8|iriiig,  and  waa  severely  wonniled  in  the  latter 
en);agement.  After  the  war  he  married  a  dangh- 
ler  of  Chief-justice  Chcw,of  Poniinylvanio.    Ha 


ralry,  made  ancb 


waa  a  member  of  Congroas  (1787-tW),  and  gov- 
ernor of  Maryland  fhiui  17H9  to  171hi.  Colonel 
Hotvanl  was  a  nietiibtT  of  the  Maryland  St'nat« 
in  17%,  and  United  StattM  Senator  from  1796  to 
liiOS.  He  nOH  named  by  Wiinliiiigton  for  one  of 
his  brigadier-tteiieralH  in  KiM.  When  Uultimore 
wna  threatened  in  I>^I4,  Howard  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  aged  men  iimieil  fur  its  defence. 
Howard,  Oi.ivkr  Otih.  LL.D.,  was  born  at 
IaivAh.  Me.,  Nov.K,  miO.  He  grailiiated  iit  Bow- 
doin  College  in  IKiO,  and  at  Wi-nt  Point  in  1854, 
entering  the  Onlnauee  Corps,  and  becoming  in- 
atnielor  in  inatheiuatlcs  at  West  Point  in  1857. 
Ho  tn<ik  coinniaiid  vf  a  Maine  volunteer  regi- 
iiicnl  In  June,  18BI,  and  coiiitiianilcil  a  brigaile 
at  tlie  baltl«  of  Hull's  Unit.  In  S<-ptemlier  he 
WBB  made  a  brigadier-general.     At  the  battle 


HOWE  6i 

of  Fnir  Oaks,  or  S«tou  Pines  (trbich  aee),  lie 
lost  liis  t^ght  Qi'iii.  After  tlie  bal  tie  of  Autietani 
(w'bich  see)  be  cuuiuiritideil  SuiuiieT'ii  corps ;  Bud 
while  Hooker  kit  Ibo  Aniiy  of  Ibe  Potomac,  iu 
IWE},  be  nitB  iu  coiiioiitud  of  tlie  Eleveutb  Corps. 


H"wnnl  was  ci>na|iii?iioiiB  nt  Gettyshnru  (which 
eec),  mill  iu  Lookout  Vulluy  nud  Missionnriuit' 
Bidgo;  iIm)  in  the  relief  of  Kiioxville,  Into  in 
the  venr.  He  wns  in  coininnnil  <if  the  Aniiy 
of  the  Tt>niiPS$oo  iu  l>4r>4,  nnd  nus  in  nil  oftho 
buttles  in  the  Atbiiitn  cunijiaitjn.  The  right  of 
SlieiiiDtii's  anny.  on  its  iiianh  to  the  wh,  was 
couiuiuiided  by  ]|owuciI,  as  well  as  iti  the  inatub 
thn>ii)(l)  tho  Cnniliuos  aflerwurclii.  In  Deceiii- 
ber,  KOA,  ho  was  uiailu  a  brliiiiilier-gt'iivra)  in 
tlie  Uniteil  jjlnten  Aiiiiy,  ami  \ruH  iiftvrwnnU 

bntvtiitl  inuJoi'-Keni'ra).     At  tlio  I'oiicliiHi if 

the  war,  ({enteral  Huwnnl  nnu  nunlu  cotniiiiit- 
sionrroi'the  Kreuilnieii'H  Itiin'fiti.  and  htld  the 
oltiro  iniltl  the  hiirvuLi  n-iin  cIohi-iI,  in  Jnnc, 
Itfia.  TriwtW!  mid  iinsidi-nt  of  llonniil  Uni- 
versity, he  reHiRinil  iu  Avril,  1873,  and  waa  H|»- 
l>uiuti:il  HiHi;!!!!  coniniinKiiiner  to  Iho  liiiIiiiUH  in 
Hareh,  1^.  Hi;  A-aaafr  it  wards  aiit<"i>ited  to  the 
coniinuiiil  of  a.  dciimlaient  on  the  I'ueilli-  eooKt. 
Howe,  Kmam,  Jii..  inventor  of  a  M?iviii>;-nia- 
chlMc-,  wi>H  born  at  StK'ni-er.  M^i^..  Jniv  it,  IHIU: 
(lird  111  Itrooklyn,  L.  I..  O.-t.  ;l.  Hi?.  In  IrtB  he 
enj^iii:i-d  ill  mil  nil  flirt  mill;;  ciiltiin-mill  nmchin- 
ery  at  l.mvi'll,  mid  nnitrivcil  thi>  m'winji.iiiu- j 
cliiili'  of  nhii'h  ho  \\m  tliK  iiivi-ntor,  iinKlii('lii]!| 
hilt  firsl  ninohini',  uilh  |H'Dtitii:iry  iiiHiiilancH 
from  a  frii-nd,  in  Sl;iy,  1^-4^  iin.i  |.nl.-nird  it  in  i 

8i-|'tenilH-r,  l>*if,      "■■'■'■■■  ■■■•'■•'■' i..i...i.,.. 

of  hiri  riKlit^,  II 
diwimni;:.'  liiiii, 
ctinhti'd  til  I'Mal 
of  invinliim.  I 
lliivrKlin.aiiillii 
BeiitenilHT.mtr. 


t  dill 


10  HOWE 

HoDTe,  General,  abandon's  Nrw  Jekset. 
Tho  canijiaigu  of  1777  \raa  long  delayed.  Tlie 
liiitish  aruiy,  not  having  received  its  supply  of 
tents,  as  well  aa  miiiforaements  and  storM,  did 
not  move  until  towards  the  middle  of  June. 
Wasliiiigtoii  hod  watched  all  Howe's  iiiovenieDts 
with  iniicb  anxiety  and  perplexing  iincertaiu- 
ty.  Whether  lie  wonld  move  np  the  HiidioD  or 
iin  Pbiliidelpbia  nas  a  (|iiMliiin  that  canMd 
Wasliitigton  to  make  disposilioa  of  bis  troopt 
to  meet  eiiher  enterpriee.  He  moved  a  large 
portion  of  hia  main  army  ttom  Monisiown  to 
Miitdlobrouk,  twelve  mileflfruuPriiicetou.Ieav- 
iug  Putnam,  witli  a  division  of  Eastrni  iroops, 
in  ttie  Higiilaiids.  Howe  muved  out  of  New 
Unuiswick  (Jiiue  13)  with  the  apparent  design 
of  forcing  his  way  to  Philadelphia.  As  Wasb- 
ingtoii  had  only  eight  thoiisniid  men  with  him, 
be  culled  tro(i|Ht  from  the  Highlands,  and  tba 
New  Jersey  inilitin  turned  out  in  force  to  aid 
liiin.  Howe's  real  object  seems  to  have  been 
to  draw  Washington  into  an  engagement,  liir 
he  bud  auother  jilan  for  reaching  I'hiladelphii. 
Ho  iniide  a  siidilen  and  rapid  rctrcsti  evacn- 
ated  Kew  Itniiiswick,  and  fell  liavk  to  Am- 
liny.  Washington  seut  SlirKng,  with  his  divts- 
ion,  to  the  low  ground,  aud  inovctl  with  the 
main  ai-my  to  Quibble  town.  Theu  Howe  tiiRi- 
e<l  siidilcnly,  ta  gain  tho  rear  of  the  Americans, 
when  Wnchingtun  fell  havk  to  bis  strung  piMi- 
tion  at  Middlebrouk,  where  Hnwe  did  not  eluwNe 
to  attack  him.  In  that  inoveinent  Stirling's di- 
visiun  lost  a  few  men  and  three  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. Howe  now  nbandoned  Kow  Jersey,  crnsanl 
over  to  Sinten  Islam),  and  there  embarked  his 
main  army,  about  sixteen  tliuusuiid  strong  (leav- 
ing Sir  Helir)-  Clinton,  with  flvo  thnniutnd  uien, 
tiih«ldNewS'iirk),toco-oiM>ratii  with  Dnrgoyne. 
whii  wan  to  descend  fi-nm  the  St.  Luwrt-niv,  in 
defending  the  city  from  Hssanll.  Hiiwe  liiisl- 
1v  Huiled,  iu  bis  brother's  llvut,  for  Chcsniieake 
Itiiy. 

Howe^  GKORCiF.  AlT.i'KTrH  (Viscount),  lioni 
ITU;  killed  near  Ticundemga,  July  8,  ITiiH.  He 
snecGcdetl  t»  his  lather's  title  when  ho  was  elev* 
en  years  of  nge.  In  1757  ho  vitm  ennmiisKinned 
cohitiel  of  tho  Sixtieth  (K'lyal  Aiuerieuii)  regi- 
mi'iit.  Later  in  Ibti  year  ho  wiih  made  cnhinel 
«ftlieFit'ty-liribFiHit,andsiioiiiil'ti'rwnnlKlirig- 
iidier-p'iiei-jil,  and  sent  to  Ainerieii  wiihOpnenil 
AU'rcroinbio  iu  tlic  spring  of  IT.'iH.  He  htl  the 
right  wing  ofthe  army  in  IhocxiHrdilioii  against 
I'iimmleniga.  At  the  liead  of  an  advatienl  par- 
ty, ho  met  a  ilrtachment  of  Freiieh  tTmi]M  lii  the 
tiin-sl  between  the  fi«it  of  Ijike  (Jeiirge  and  Ti- 
I'rii^'H.  and  in  a  skinnish  with  Ihoni  was 
kiH-iliit  ibeoiilset.  His  iMxly  was  taken  liack 
til  llie  lii'iKl  «f  llie  Jiike,  fliid  thence  tw  .\llianv. 
by  yi.iiiig  Miiji'V  Philip  Si-bnyW,  wlirr.^  ii  wi. 
I'liliinilieil  ill  iliu  fiiniily  viinlt  of  the  ^chnvb-rs. 
Tb.ni  it  ivmiiiiii'd  severnt  years.  The  ix-i'iiains 
wen-  liniilly  jduceil  in  n  lemlen  enftln,  and  de- 
jiiwilid  under  Ihe  chmicet  of  Mt. Peter's  Church, 
in  Aliiiiny.  When  his  niinninH  were  laki'u  from 
llie  viiiili,  bis  biiir,  whiidi  had  bepii  cnl  short  as 
nil  I'xmiiiile  I'lir  bis  soldiers,  hud  gniwu  to  king, 
Ihiwing,  iind  bcnutifiil  hieks.  The  province  »f 
MiiHNiebnnetts  ereclod  a  monument  to  his  uienl* 
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orj  in  WestmiiiBter  Abbey.  LiitA  Howe  waa 
eltler  brulbcr  <if  Bicharit  and  William  Huwe, 
nbu  catQi!  to  tigbc  ilie  AmiTicaus  ill  tUeir  war 
fur  iDclepeiiileiicD.  Uia  fall  wb8  regarded  as  ati 
ill  onieu  in  tbu  army,  aud  prodiiued  nlniiNit  uni- 
venial  coQHtei'iiation  and  lauKiior.  Maiito  aaje, 
"Witbhim  tbsBuiil  i>f  tbeexpeilitioii  iHiiMned  to 
expire."  Aborcruiubie  reliinied  with  bin  troops 
to  Albany. 

Howft  RICR4RD  (Earl),  born  Mnrcb  19, 1725; 
died  Aiif(iist  5, 17119.  Kdncnleil  at  Went  in  ins  Irr 
and  Eton,  be  sncceeded  to  tlie  Iiisb  viscounty 
and  tho  family  estate  ou  the  dculb  of  bis  bnrtb- 
er.  killeil  near  Ticoiideroga  in  175t^.  In  1739  he 
wns  a  midsliipnian  in  Anson's  fleet,  and  was 
niiide  post-captaiu  for  gallantry  in  1745.  He 
entered  Pnrliuinent  in  1757,  and  iu  I'm  was 
liinile  Treasnrur  of  tlie  Bvitisb  rfavy.  In  Octo- 
Iier,  1770,  lie  ivas  pnimuteil  to  rcar-adiairal  of 
tbe  [line,  and  Iu  17TG  was  Heni  to  ciiiuiuaiid  tbe 
Britisli  fleet  on  tbe  Aiiiurican  Htatiiiu,  cbar);ed 
tviUi  a  cummimtiiin,  Jiiiiitly  witb  bin  bnitlier,  lo 
innkt)  |H-ace  n*it1i  or  war  npon  tbe  Americans. 
Tlii'y  failed  to  occnre  iwaeo,  aud  made  war.  Af- 
ter leaving  tbu  Di-laware  witb  bis  fleer,  in  1778, 
he  had  an  enuonnler  off  Rlin<1e  Island  with  a 
French  lli-et,  nn<ler  tbe  Count  D'Estuing,  when 
be  di»ap|)eaTcd  from  the  Anieriean  waters.  In 
17r42  be  was  made  atlniiral  ofthe  Blue,  aud  ure- 
atrd  .Ml  English  visconnt;  and  in  tkptembcr 
of  th.M  yr nr  lie  relieved  Gibraltar,  and  received 
the  thanks  of  both  Honsea  of  Farllaniunt.  In 
nrfr  be  was  made  admiral  of  tbe  While,  and  in 
August  tljo  neSt  year  was  raised  to  Ru  earldom. 


Bi-CHiisc  of  a  completo  viftury  over  tlie  French, 
wbith  he  obtuiiiM  ill  17*1,  lie  was  rewardrd 
witb  a  gold  nieilal.  the  Onler  of  the  Garter,  and 
tbe  CDiniiilsHliii]  of  iidiuirul  of  tbe  flMt,  wbieb  be 
reHigiied  in  1797.  HIm  last  stTviee  in  the  royal 
navy  was  iH'rHiiailing  mnfineent  at  Sgiitbead  to 
return  to  <liity.  In  St.  Pant's  C'HtlK'ilml  a  line 
nioiinnient  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Admi- 
r.il  Howe. 

HowA  RoDERT,  was  a  native  of  nrnnnwiek, 
N.  C  History  bears  no  reeonl  of  bis  private 
lite.  He  ivas  in  the  Lejji.'^Utnre  in  1773.  He 
ajilienrs  to  li:ive  ln-fii  one  of  the  earliest  and 
uiost  u  neon  I  promising  of  tbe  patriots  of  the 
Cape  Fear  rcgbiii,  for  we  lind  him  honorvil  witb 
an  exception,  together  with  Cornelius  Huniett, 
wheu  royal  clemency  was  offered  to  the  rebels 
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by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Ed  1776.  He  was  appoint- 
ed colouel  of  tbe  fltst  North  Carolina  regiment, 
(Mid  with  bis  command  went  early  into  tlie  tteld 
of  Rovobitlonary  strife.  In  Deceniber,  1775,  he 
Joined  Woodford  at  Norfolk,  iu  opposition  to 


Lonl  Dnnmoro  and  bis  motley  army.  For  his 
gallantry  dnrinj;  this  campaign,  Congreus,  on 
tbe  29th  of  February,  17T6,  ai>iiointed  bim.  with 
live  others,  bvigudier-gi^neml  in  the  Contineu- 
tal  anuy,  and  oiilereil  bim  to  Virginia.  In  the 
spring  of  177(1,  Rritivb  spite  towanis  General 
Howe  waa  exliibiteil  by  Ijir  Henry  Clinton,  who 
sent  Coniwallis,  with  nine  hnndred  men,  to  rav* 
age  bis  plaiitatioD  near  old  Briiuswick  village. 
He  was  placed  in  chief  coinuiand  of  tbe  South- 
ern tri>n|is  iu  1778,  iind  was  nnsnccesHflil  In  an 
ex|teditiou  agninst  Florida  and  ill  the  defence 
of  SJivaniiab.  His  cnnilnet  was  censni'eil,  but 
witboiit  Jiist  cause.  Aranngotliera  whose  voices 
ivere  raised  against  bim  was  Christopher  Gads- 
den, of  Charleston.  Howe  reqnireil  bim  to  deny 
or  retract.  OiulMleu  would  do  neither,  and  a 
duel  ensued.  Tliey  met  at  Cauiiunsbnrg,  an<l 
all  the  danmgo  either  stiHtained  was  a  scratch 
upon  the  ear  of  Gudiulen  by  Howe's  lull. 

Howe,  Samvkl  GniTir.KV.  M.D.,  was  born  iu 
BiMtun,  Mass.,  Nov.  10,  ISH;  die<l  there,  Jan.  6, 
18713.  He  grailiinted  nt  ISmwn  UniverKify  in 
1821,  became  a  pliysicinn,  and,  aympatliiiliig 
"ith  the  Greeks  in  llnir  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence, went  there  in  1>*H,  and  served  as  a  sur- 
geon iu  the  arinv  and  in  other  capacities  until 

1«10.     In  limi  he  lie ne  inlcniileil  in  tbe  cs- 

tablisbment  of  an  institution  for  tlie  blind  in 
Itoston.  The  Perkinn  InHtttiile  was  the  result. 
It  was  put  in  oiieration  in  lifSi,  witb  Dr.  ]luw« 
at  the  bend  of  it.  In  that  institution,  through 
the  unwearied  elTorts  of  Dr.  Howe,  I.anra  Uridg. 
niiLU,  a  deaf,  ilnnib,  and  blind  girl,  lieenme  edn> 
caled.  Dr.  Howe,  while  in  Eui-ope,  preiiaralorjr 
to  o|H'ning  the  institntKiii,  engaged  a  little  in 
|K)lities,Hrid  was  in  a  Fnnwian  priaoii  about  six 
weeke.  Hewaseveraciive  in  ever}- pMHl  work. 
He  went  to  Gn-ece  again  In  li^,  m  bearer  of 
supplies  to  tbe  Cn-tans  in  llieir  struggle  witb 
the  Turks.  In  1*71  he  was  one  of  llie  ciKiiials- 
siouers  wnt  by  the  goveninteiit  uf  the  I'liited 
States  to  Snnto  Ihniiliigo  t»  re|H>rt  n]Hm  the  au- 
of  tlint  iahind  to  tbe  Amertcun  Kepub- 
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lie. — Ji'LTA  Ward,  wife  of  Dr.  Howe,  was  boni 
ill  New  York  iu  1819,  and  is  diHtiiiguished  for 
her  literary  taleuts  and  beuevoleut  work. 

Howe,  William,  was  bom  Aug.  10, 1729 ;  died 
July  12, 1814.  He  was,  by  illegitiiuat«  descent, 
uncle  of  George  III.  He  entered  the  army  as  cor- 
net of  dragoons,  and  distinguished  himself  un- 
der Wolfe  at  Qnebec.  Made  colonel  of  infantry 
in  1764,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  mnjor-general  in 
1772.  In  May,  1775,  ho  arrived  at  Boston  with 
reinforcements  for  General  Gage.  At  that  time 
there  was  much  reluctance  among  British  ofH- 
cers  to  serve  against  the  American  colonists. 
The  Earl  of  EHingham  and  the  oldest  son  of 
William  Pitt  resigned  their  commissions  rather 
than  engage  in  the  unnatural  service ;  and  Gen- 
eral Ogletln)ri)e,  the  senior  general  of  the  royal 
anny,  declined  the  proflered  service  of  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  army  in  America. 
Aftt'r  Gage's  recall,  it  was  oflVred  to  General 
Howe,  and  accepted.  He  was  in  chief  command 
in  the  battle  on  Bunkers  (Breed's)  Hill  (.June  17, 
1775),  and  when  forced  to  leave  Boston  (March, 
1776)  he  went  with  his  troops  to  Halifax.  In 
August,  the  same  year,  he  landed  a  large  num- 
ber of  troops  on  Staten  Island,  near  New  Y<u*k. 
With  them  the  Americans  were  defeated  in  bat- 
tle on  Long  Island  (Aug.  27,  1776),  and  for  this 
he  was  soon  afterwards  knighted.  He  took  pos- 
session of  New  York  city  Sept.  15,  and  was  de- 
feated iu  battle  at  White  Plains,  Oct.  28.  (See 
White  Plains,  Battle  of.)  On  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber he  captui*ed  Fort  Washington,  on  New  York 
island,  and  in  July,  1777,  he  sailed  in  the  tleet 
of  his  brother,  Admiral  Howe,  for  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Marching  for  Philadelphia,  he  defeated 
Washington  in  battle  on  Brandywine  Creek 
(Sept.  11,  1777),  and  entered  Philadelphia  on 
the  26th  of  Sej>tember.  Howe  ri'piils<'<l  an  at- 
tack made  by  Washington  (Oct.  4)  at  German- 
town,  and  spent  the  ensuing  winter  in  Philadel- 
phia. In  May,  1778,  he  was  suroecded  by  Sir 
Ilenry  Clint«m,  and  returned  to  England.  Sir 
William  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  ord- 
nance in  17H2,  and  in  17H6  e<)lonel  of  dragoons 
and  full  gen«*ral.  In  1795  he  was  a]»pointed 
governor  of  Berwick,  and  on  the  death  *)f  his 
brother,  in  17t>9,  succeede<l  to  his  Irish  viscounty. 
Howe  was  governor  of  Plymouth  and  a  Privy- 
Councillor  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Howe,  William.  CoMMANDKR  of  xnE  Brit- 
ish AiiMY  IX  Amkiuca.  The  ministry  n-Holved 
to  raise  the  military  force  in  Bt»ston  to  ten  thou- 
sand men,  and  supersede  the  inea]mble  (tage. 
The  connnand  was  t)tlere<l  to  General  Amherst, 
who  de(?llned  it;  it  was  then  olVered  to  William 
Howe,  a  man  of  inferior  genius  as  a  military 
connnander.  **  Is  it  a  prop«»sitiou  or  order  from 
the  king  V'  he  asked,  when  it  was  otiered.  When 
told  it  was  an  order,  he  sai«l,  *'  It  is  my  duty  to 
obey  it."  His  constituents  in  Nottingham  re- 
)»roached  him.  saying,  '*  Your  brother  died  tlieit* 
(s«'e  Hoirt;  (iionje  AiujHutuft)  in  the  cause  of  iVee- 
doni;  the  Amerieans  have  shown  their  gratitude 
to  y*)ur  name  and  family  by  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  him.*'  **  If  you  go,"  said  some  of  them, 
"  we  hope  you  nniy  fall." 
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(1778).  In  retaliation  for  incarsions  fnmi  Flor- 
ida (see  Florida^  Incuntions  from)fG*5iieirtk\  Robert 
Howe,  at  the  head  of  two  thonsaud  Americans, 
mostly  militia  of  South  Candioa  and  G<H>rgia, 
atteni])t(Ml  the  capture  of  St.  Augustine.  He  met 
with  very  little  opposition  before  he  reached  the 
St.  Mary  River,  where  the  British  had  erccte«l  a 
fort,  called  Tonyn,  in  compliment  to  the  govern- 
or of  the  pn)vince.  On  the  approach  of  Howe 
they  destroyed  the  foi*t;  and,  after  Bonie  nlight 
skirmishing,  retreated  tow^ards  St.  Augustiue. 
But  the  Americans  were  driven  back  from  Fhir- 
ida  by  a  fever  which  swept  away  nearly  one 
fourth  of  their  number,  and  reudered  their  re- 
treat absolutely  necessary. 

Hcwitzer,  A,  is  a  short  cannou,  or  apeciea  of 
nnu'tar,  of  iron  or  lirass.  They  are  generally 
four  or  live  feet  hmg  and  ten  inches  in  diame- 
ter. Theix^  are  mountain  howitzers,  84>metiueii 
carried  on  horst^back,  weighing  220  ]Youndii,  tlie 
whole  length  about  37  inches,  and  diameter  of 
bore  4^  inches.  The  nnige  varies,  according  to 
elevation,  from  150  to  1000  yanls. 

Hubbardton,  Battle  at  (1777).  Generals 
Frasi>r  and  Rie<lesel,  with  British  and  German 
troops,  began  a  pni'suit  of  the  Americans  as  soon 
as  their  lliglit  from  Ticcmderoga  was  discover- 
ed. They  overtook  their  rear-guanl,  ahout  1200 
strong  (July  7,  1777),  at  Hubbardton,  Vt.  The 
main  body  of  St.  Clair's  army  had  marched 
towards  Cast  leton,  leaving  the  rear-guanl,  aiuler 
Cohmel  Seth  Warner,  to  gather  up  stragglers. 
While  waiting  their  arrival,  Warner  was  stmck 
by  the  van  of  the  ]mrsuers,  and  a  shaqt  engage- 
ment took  place.  Colonel  Francis,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  killed.  The  Americans  were  disperstMl, 
and  tied,  excepting 200  who  were  nnule  prisimers. 
The  ]>nrsuers  lost  abnost  as  many  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  soon  gave  up  the  chiuse.  St. Clair, 
with  about  2iH.HJ  men,  nuide  his  way  thnuigh  the 
wo(kIs  to  Fort  Edward.  The  Americans  also 
lost  120  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  British 
captured  about  2(H)  stand  of  arms. 

Huddy  and  AsgiU.  Captain  .Tos4*ph  Huddy 
was  a  captain  in  the  New  Jerm'y  line  during  the 
Revolution.  Late  in  1781  he  was  in  charge  of  a 
block-house  on  Tom's  River,  M<mmonth  County, 
N.,I.  There  he  and  his  little  garris<m  were  capt- 
ured in  Man'h,  17^2,  by  a  bjuid  (»f  ri'fngee  loy- 
alists aoui  by  the  **  Board  of  Associated  Loyal- 
ists" of  New  York,  of  which  ex-Governor  Frank- 
lin of  N(>w  .Jers(*y  was  president,  and  taken  to 
that  city.  On  April  «?,  thest^  ]H'is4Uiers  were  put 
iu  charge  of  Captain  Richard  Lippincott,  a  New 
Jers4>y  loyalist,  who  t<K>k  them  in  a  shH»]»  to 
the  British  guard-ship  at  Sandy  Hook.  There 
Huddy  was  falsely  charged  with  being  concern- 
ed iu  th(>  death  of  Philip  White,  a  des]>erate 
Tory,  who  was  killed  while  trying  to  esi*a|>e 
from  his  guanl.  While  a  prisoner,  Huddy  was 
tak(*n  by  I  jp]>incott  to  a  jMunt  at  the  f4H>t  of  the 
Navesink  Hills,  near  the  pres«Mit  light -houses, 
and  tiiere  hanged.  Lip))incott  aftlxetl  a  label  to 
the  breast  <»f  the  murdered  Huddy,  on  which 
retaliation  was  threatened,  and  ending  with 
the  words,  '*  I'p  goes  Huddjf  for  PhiUp  H'Aife/" 
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This  mnnleT  created  iuteDse  exciteniont  at  Free- ' 
hold,  N.  J.,  where  Hiiildy  vras  hnried,  aud  the 
leading  citiieus  putltiouud  Wadliiiigtoii  to  re- 
taliate. A  cuuucil  of  liiit  oDtcevH  decided  iu  fftvor 
Iff  retuliulioii,  aud  thut  Lipiiiuuott,  the  leuiler, 
oiiglit  tOHUllVr.  He  wa»d«iiiiiiideduf  Sir  Huory 
CliiilDD.  Cuiigrrwi  authorized  retuliutiuii,  and 
fn>ni  among  Hcvenil  Britiah  oftioent,  iiriwini-rs  of 
wur,  Cuptuiu  Choi-lev  Asgill,  u  huiidaurae  juuug 


(ifHeer,  twenty  years  of  xge,  and  son  of  Sir  ChnrlcB 
Angill,  woa  cliosen  l)y  lot,  t«  he  executed  iiiime- 
diately.  WoshiiiKtou  iioetiM)ne<l  the  execntioii 
until  he  Hhniild  hvar  from  Clinton  nbout  the 
snrreuder  of  Lijipincott.  Clinton  at  once  con- 
demned the  neliun  of  Lip|>incott,  siid  ordered 
(April  'Xi)  the  Unan)  of  AsHUfiated  LoyaliHtB  not 
toreiuoveoreicbnnKeany  iirlwineTSofivarn-illi- 
ontthenxitliorityiif  Iheciimniaiulcr-iu-chicf.  Ho 
oaiiited  the  arrogt  of  Liiipincott  for  trial,  who 
rlainied  that  lia  actnl  nnder  the  onlers  of  (lie 
Board  »f  A^itociated  Loyalista.  Fi'unklin  trieil 
to  get  him  t»  ttiga  >  paiwr  that  lie  Iiud  octi-il 
withont  their  onh-iii  or  approbation,  hut  he 
Uoutly  n-fniutl,  and  iran  actinitted.  Sir  Gny 
Carluton  snceeeded  Clinton,  and  ho  promiiwd 
tlwt  fnrther  Inquiry  in  the  matter  should  be 
liad.  Meanwhile  months  ela|«ed  and  the  exe- 
cution was  postiHined.  Laily  Ast;ill  ai>|H-aled  t« 
the  king  in  helnilf  of  hrr  only  una.  Shu  also 
vrrote  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  France  asking 
them  to  interrcle  willi  Wimhington.  Shi>  ulsu 
wnitea  toncliing  letter  to  Wnahingt on,  who  n-ae 
dispoHCd  to  BSVH  thu  young  olUcer,  if  posHihle. 
Tlie  King  aud  Qncen  of  France  did  intert-edn, 
and  on  Kov.  5,  17t^,  CongnMH  reiwilved,  "Tliat 
the  ciinuii under- in-chief  he,  and  hereby  in,  di- 
rected to  net  Captain  Asgill  at  lilwrty."  It  vraa 
tloiie.  Thu  cnse  of  young  Aagill  had  created 
nn  intense  intereiit  in  Kiiro|ie,aii(l,  on  the  nrrivai 
of  every  sliip  frotii  America  at  any  European 
port,  the  first  Inquiry  was  about  the  fate  of  Aa- 
Kill.  Id  lH3r>,  Concreiis  granted  to  Martha  Piatt, 
only  surviving  child  of  Captain  Hnddy,theu  sev- 
enty years  of  age,  IISOO  in  money  and  600  acres 
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in  Iniid,  the  "amoaDt  due  Captain  Huddy  for 
seven  years'  service  as  cajitain  of  artillery."  A»- 
gill  succeeded  to  the  title  auU  estate  of  his  father, 
and  ruse  to  the  rank  of  general  iu  the  British 
nnoy.  The  famous  Mailame  de  SevigntS  made 
the  story  of  Captuiu  Asgill  the  grouudwork  of 
a  tragic  drama. 

Hndson,  Hexrv,  was  horn  olmnt  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  cuutury.  Hu  was  an  ex- 
pert Eii|!liBh  uavigator,  ami  was  tirst  employed 
by  English  merchants,  in  16<I7,  to  senrcii  for  a 
uortheaHtem  passnge  to  India.  He  sailed  from 
Gravesend  on  the  1st  of  May,  1G07,  iu  a  small 
tesHel  manned  by  only  ten  men  and  a  boy — the 
tatter  his  son.  Iu  hitituilu  HO",  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Ureonland,  he  was  Btopjied  by  the  ice- 
pack. He  fought  the  icti-flues  and  storms  for 
many  weeks,  aiul  then  returned  to  England  iu 
September,  bearing  only  the  fruit  of  the  discov- 
ery of  the  islainl  of  Spitzbergen.  Neither  he 
nor  Ilia  employers  were  disheartened,  unil  late  iu 
Aiirii,  1606,  he  siiilcd  agaiu,  expecting  to  make  a 
passage  l>etween  Spitzl>ergen  and  Nova  Zembta. 
Again  he  was  com[H>lled  by  the  ice  to  turn  back. 
His  employers  were  now  discouraged,  and  Hud- 
son went  over  to  Holland  antl  offeivd  hia  servicee 
to  the  Dutch  East  luilia  Company,  and  they 
were  arccpted.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1()09,  he 
sailed  from  Ainsteiilau)  in  the  IJalf  Moon,  a 
Htaiiuh  vessel  of  ninety  tuna,  and  steered  fur 
Nova  ZeuThla.  Again  the  ice-barrier  forbade  his 
entrance  to  thu  imlar  seas.  Determined  not  to 
return  fruitless  to  Amsterdam,  he  sailed  around 
the  southern  shores  of  tireeulaud,  into  the  beatea 
track  of  scarchera  after  a  northwest  passage. 


Again  he  was  repulsed  by  the  ice.  Sailing 
sonthwanl,  he  discovered  the  American  conti- 
nent off  titc  coast  of  Maine,  and  in  CascoBayhe 
re|iBired  his  atomi -shattered  vessel.  Ho  then 
sailed  southward  as  far  as  the  Capes  of  Virginia, 
touching  at  Ca|ie  Cod  on  the  way.  Rotiiniiug, 
he  iliscovered  Delaware  Bay,  and  early  iu  Sep- 
tember he  entered  Harituti  Bay,  simtb  of  Statun 
Island, and  ofterwards  entered  the  ([iTeseutj  liar- 
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bor  of  New  York.   Treating  tlic  ludiuns  unkind-  and  sevoral  lords,  knights,  and  morcliantfi  amo- 

ly,  tlicy  were  hostile,  and  one  of  his  seamen  was  ciated  with  him,  a  charter,  under  the  title  of 

killed  by  them,  who  attacked  a  boat's  crew  in  the  "  Governor  and  Company  of  AdventnrerHof 

canoes.     From  the  north  liowed  a  large  river  England  trading  intQ  Hndson's  Bay.*'   The  char- 

into  New  York  Bay.    B<.'lieving  it  wonld  affonl  a  ter  ceded  to  the  company  the  whcde  trade  of  the 

noithwest  passage,  he  sailed  np  the  stream,  and  waters  within  the  entrance  to  Ilndsons  iStrair 

was  not  undeceived  until  he  met  fresh-water  in  and  of  the  adjacent  territories.     Tlie  origMiid 

the  Highlands.     Ho  ke])t  on  in  his  ship  as  far  sum  invented  by  the  company  was  a  little  mure 

as  the  site  of  Albany,  and  in  snuiU  boats  several  than  $50,(XHK     No  trade  in  the  world  was  «s4i 

miles  farther.    Returning  to  the  sea,  he  followed  ]>rotitable  as  that  engaged  in  by  the  HudMUiV 

the  coast  southwanl  as  far  as  ChesaiN*ako  Bay,  Bay  Company.     It  was  said  that  at  one  time  the 

and  then  returned  to  England  and  told  the  story  X)ro]irietors  of  the  stock,  not  ninety  in  number, 

of  his  discoveries.     The  unworthy  monarch  on  gained  about  two  thousand  per  cent. 

Enpl«nd'j.thn)i.e,jcttlo.i» ..fill.' mlvaHtage winch  Hudson's  Voyage  up   the  North  River. 

tl.0  Dutch  might  .Ic-iive  fi.m.  HudsonV  .liscov-  ^jmit  „k.     Tlier«  iHSoine  difference  of  ..pinioD 

oric8,  .letniHcl  him  an  nii  hiiglmh  subject ;  but  ^^  ,„  j,,^  ,j,„ij  „f  n,,,,^,,.-,  vov.ige  in  tlic  river 

the  imv.gat..r  ..ntw.tte.1  lii»  H..yereigii  f.,r  he  „,„j  ^^^^^  j,;^  ^           U^,  ,^^^  ,;,^{^.,      .^  „„.  ^^^^ 

ha.l  sent  an  accuiil  of   im  voyage  t..  hm  Am-  j^..,,,;^,  ^^          „,.„„^„,  ,„ti„„,e, which  i«  alm.it 

stenlan.  enip h.yer»  by  a  trusty  liau.l.     HiuIhoii  t„.,.„„..«,.,.  ,„i,,g  „,,„,.e  Albany.     Juet.  in  hi* 

nia.le  a  fourlli  v.vag.-,  in  1(.  (i,  leaving  tnglana  j.„„.„:,,  „f  „„.  ^                     „,^-  „^jj.  ^^^  „,,. 

in  Ajinl,  ami  '"  -'""e  n"«l  J"ly  .lis<-overe.l  tar  ^,,„^.,,  (    ...Lably  n.-ar  the  site  of  Albai.v),  an.) 

np  the  coast  ol  North  An.erua,  the  bay  that  «oiit out  Muall  boats  to  explore  the  rapi«liv»hal- 

K^ars  his  name,  nii.l  int.-...l.|,l  t<,  winter  there.  ,,,^5    ,  ^j,.,..„„     t,,^  ^^J^  p„,b„blv  went  a  lit- 

but  Ins  pniyisions  ran  sli.n    an.l  he  was  com-  „^.  ,,j^1^,„.,.  ,,,,,,^.,.  „,„  ^j^^  „f  Waterfor.1 :  prel)- 

IK-l  ed  to  return.     .S..n..<  of  his  crew  mutinied,  „,,,^.  ,„  ,„^j,^.„,.„  ,„,.„„,^  ^^.  „,„i  ^3,      f,„^,. 

and,  seizing  h.m,  plac'd  him  iHs  son,  and  H.-veii  ,„,,•,  „,„  ,,,„.,,  ,,i„„rian  of  New  Ketherlan.l. 

of  his  adherents  in  an  ..p..|.  boat,  and  set  them  ^^.^  ,,^  ^,,5,,^^  „,^.  ,„,„j^             p„,bablv,  "Mime 

adrift.  Ills  fa  e  was  r,;veal...l  by  one  ol  the  mu-  ,,j;,„„^^.  ^^^^.^  Waterford." 
tineers.     England  sent  an  expedition  m  search 

of  him,  but  no  trace  could  be  found.  Huger,  Isaac,  was  bom  in  South  Carolina, 

March  19,  1742 ;  die<l  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  No- 
Hudaon,  Henry,  Ciukl  Fate  of.  In  1610  veniber,  1797.  Ho  and  his  four  brothers— Dan- 
Henry  Hudson  sailed  from  England  on  his  i^l,  J(,i,„,  Francis,  and  Benjamin— were  distin- 
foui-th  voyage  in  search  of  a  pohir  ocean  pas-  g„ished  in  the  struggle  for  independence,  the 
sage  to  India;  this  time  in  the  northwest.  He  f.,ttt.r  falling  in  the  lines  at  Charlest<m,  May  11, 
discovered  the  bay  that  bears  his  name  in  the  17^(0.  They  were  of  Huguenot  descent.  Isaac 
far  north  of  the  western  lnniisphere,  and  in-  ^Yas  in  the  t'herokee  expedition  in  17(;<»,  and  en- 
tended  to  winter  there;  but  a  majority  of  his  tere<l  the  patriot  army  of  South  Carolina  ah  lieu- 


ci*ew  became  nnitinons  and  ((MiipclhMl  him  to 


tenant-colonel  in  June,  1775.     He  ros**  to  briga- 


sail  homeward.     On  the  way  his  son  and  seven    ,iier   in  .January,  1779,  lor  active   and  gallant 

of  his  men  wIm»  had  remained  faithful  to  him  :  j^^.j.vin's.     In  the  attaek  on  Savannah,  in  tin- fall 

were  seized  by  the  mntiiuMrs,  and,  wiih  the  com-  i  of  that  year,  he  led  the  Georgia  and  South  Car- 

mander,  were  jdaced   in  an   open   shallop   and    olina  inilitia.     His  foree  wa«  defeated  and  di»*- 

abandiuuMl  on  the  icy  sea.wln're,  (.f  course,  they  |  parsed  by  Tarleton  at  Monk's  Corner,  S.  C.     He 

soon  perished.     The  nanirs  of  the  wretched  i)as-  >.  distinguished  himself  under  Green*-,  esiM-ciallv 

sengirs  in  that  little  vr>srl,  h'ft  to  perisli.  wwv    .jt  (inilford  and  liohkirk's  Hill  (whieh  M-e). 

Hi'urv  lln<lson,  .John  llndsoi),  Arnold  Ludlow,        __  *.    1      a        _i  fni  ^*r 

,.,     ,'     ,    ,.  ,»,   I      W-.  IV     IM  Ai'     1        Huguenots  in  America.     The  name  i)fHn- 

Shadrach  ranna,  rhilip  Stalle,  1  hennas  \\  oo<l-  °  !•    *      •  «     n       ■>     ^     .      .       /• 

,  4  ,         .     '        ,,  ,,.  ,  ,,.  .      ,  gnenot   was  tirst  given   to  the  rrotestants  i»f 

house,  Adam  Mo<»re.  llenrv  Knig.  and  Michael  7,  ,      ,.  ,  .,     1,  ^         ..        ,     ^    .., 

,,   ,        ,,,,  •  ^,        ^.,       ,.  trance  who  tavoreil  the  Kefonnath>n,  but  aiter- 

iJnte.     1  he  coinpassu)nate  carpenter  ot  the  shi]>  ...  ,.      1  *     n     /,  1    •    •  .  ^  • 

...,,,,  -.1       1-      I-  •  war<ls  it  was  contined  to  the  (  alviinsts,  or  fol- 

iiirnished  them  with  a  tow ling-piece,  some  pow-  ,  i*  1  1      /.  1    •         1  ^i 

,  11.  11-  .  .  1  lowers  ot  .John  (  alviii,  wlio  was  the  morniiii'- 

der  and  shot,  s(Miie  meal  and  an  iron  pot  to  eook  ,         ..^.     ,,  ,.         *•  ,.1    *  ..  t-    ^ 

,,.',,       ...  ,,,,        '         .         ,.  star  ot  the  Ketormation  nj  that  conntrv.    I  nder 

It  in,  and  a  lew  other  tlimgs.     I  hev  were  towed  ...       ,.       ,,  ,         ru    *     *      *  *•    t' 

his  teaching  the  number  of  i'rotestants  in  riaiice 

rapidly  increased  from  1;V2H  to  l.'>.')9,  when  the 

gn'at  synod  held  in  May  adopted  CalvinV  ideas 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  FoT'Ndatiox  of   of  chureh  government  and  diseipline.  as  well  an 

TIIK.     In    KkU)  Captain  (iillani   was  sent   front  !  do<>trine,  in  an   enib(»died  confesKion    of  faith. 

Knglainl  in  a  ship  to  search   for  a   inuthwest    The  Huguenots  wen'  then  so  strong  that  they 

l>as.sag«'  t«»  India  thr<)ngh   HiuUon'.N  Hay.     H<'    eonli<h'ntly  expi'eted  to  be  the  dominant  ]»arty 

sailed  into  llafliirs  Ha^.  but  was  turned  hack  .'it    in  the  state  in  time.    They  included  some  «>f  the 

the  wventy-tifth  degree  by  the  ie«'-p:i('k.     He  '  n)yal  family  and  many  of  the  nobility.    Among 

then  entere<l  Hudson's  Hay,  and  saileil  to  the  '  the  latter  were  Admiral  C<digni.  a  man  n's|M*ct- 

southern  end  <if  it,  where,  at   the  mouth  of  a  |  <'d  by  both  parties,  a  brave  and  patriotic  wd- 

river  which  he  named  Kiipert.  he  built  a  fort    dier.  and  for  a  while  the  favorite  of  the  ipieen- 

which  he  named  Charles,  and  laid  tin*  foiinda- |  mother  and  r«>gent  of  France,  Catharine  de'Medi- 

tionsof  a  fur-tra(h'  with  the  natives.    Two  years  I  ei.     In  K>iM  he  formed  a  pi"oject  *>f  a  sefth-ment 

afterwards    the    Hudson's    Hay   Company    was    for  tin*  jwrseeuted  Huguenots  in  America :  and 

chart«re<l.     The  king  gave  to  Prince  Ku pert,  |  in  that  year  Henry  II.  furnished  two  shii>s,com- 


by  the  ship  out  of  the  ice-tloes  to  the  oj)en  sea, 
and  then  cut  .idrift. 
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mandcd  by  the  Cbevalier  <le  ViUagAgnon,  Trho, 
with  a  small  Protestant  colony,  sailed  fnim  Ha- 
vreHlo-Gnice  in  May  (1555),  and  reached  the  bay 
of  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil,  in  September.  Coligni 
provided  ministers  for  his  colony,  and  in  a  synod 
that  year,  held  at  Geneva,  of  which  Calvin  was 
president,  the  church  determined  to  send  two 
ministers  to  Brazil.  The  euteq>rise  was  a  fail- 
ure. On  the  death  of  Henry,  Queen  Catharine 
became  regent  of  the  kingdom  dnring  the  mi- 
nority of  her  son  Cliarles.  She  cared  nothing 
for  i-eligion,  bnt  had  esp<msed  the  cause  of  the 
Protestants  because  the  leader  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  was  the  Duke  of  Guise,  a  descendant 
of  Charlemagne,  and  a  claimant  of  a  right  to 
the  French  throne.  The  Protestants  were  still 
suffering  greatly  from  persecution,  and  lat«  in 
15G1  Coligni  sought  ])ermi8sion  from  Catharine 
to  provide  a  refuge  for  them  in  the  wihls  of 
America.  She  readily  granted  all  he  desired, 
and  early  in  1562  he  sent  John  Rihault,  an  ex- 
pert mariner  of  Diep])e,  with  two  caravels  (small 
two- masted  ships  without  whole  decks),  with 
sailors  and  soldiers,  and  a  few  gentlemen  of  fort- 
une, who  were  prompted  by  a  love  of  adventure 
and  the  prospect  of  gain  to  seek  a  place  wherein 
to  plant  a  ctdony.  Tliey  amved  off  the  coast 
of  Anastasia  Island  (it  is  supposed),  below  the 
site  of  St.  Augustine,  at  the  close  of  April.  Sail- 
ing along  the  '* sweet-smelling  coast"  of  Flori- 
da, northward,  the  two  vessels  entered  a  river 
which  was  named  Mary,  and  were  kindly  re- 
ceive*!  by  the  natives  when  they  landed.  The 
Frenchmen  were  delighted  with  everything  they 
1)eheld — the  climate;  the  forest,  re<h)lent  with 
the  perfume  of  the  magnolia;  birds  with  gor- 
geous plumage  and  sweetest  notes;  and  *' people 
of  the  finest  fonns  and  kindest  natures."  In  the 
presence  of  half-  naked,  wondering  semi  -  wor- 
shippers, the  Christians  knelt  in  the  shadows  of 
a  flower-laden  magnolia-tree,  and  oflered  thanks- 
givings to  God  for  their  safe  voyage.  At  twi- 
light they  returned  to  their  ships ;  and  the  next 
morning  conveyed  a  stone  column,  on  which  were 
carved  the  anns  of  France,  planted  it  on  a  flow- 
ery knoll,  and  in  the  usual  manner  took  posses- 
sion of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  boy-king 
Charles  IX.,  son  of  Catharine.  A  few  days  later 
they  sailed  ufuthward,  entered  a  broa<l  sound 
which  they  named  Port  Royal,  on  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina,  explored  the  Coosa  and  the 
Combahee,  in  the  land  where  D'Allyon  met  a  de- 
served fate  (see  />■  J////ow),  and  on  Port  Royal  Isl- 
and, near  the  site  of  Beaufort,  made  choice  of  a 
spot  for  a  colony.  The  Indians  were  kind,  and  i 
so  were  the  Frenchmen,  and  there  was  nnitual 
friendship.  Ribault  adtlressed  his  company  on 
the  glory  to  be  obtained  and  the  advantage  to 
the  |>ersecuted  Huguenots  by  planting  there  the 
seed  of  empire,  an<l  asked,  '*  Who  will  under- 
take the  work  f  Nearly  all  were  willing.  A 
colony  of  thirty  persons  was  organized  by  the 
choice  of  Albert  l*ierria  for  governor.  Ribault ; 
built  a  fort,  and  named  it  (-andina,  in  honor  of  ! 
his  king,  the  i*ennuns  of  which  were  yet  visible  | 
when  the  writer  visited  it  in  lt*6(3.  After  giving 
the  colonists  good  advice,  Ribault  departed  for 
Europe  with  the  rest  of  the  company.    Coligni 


was  delighted  with  his  report,  but  was  nnable 
to  do  anything  for  his  colony  then,  for  civil 
war  was  raging  between  the  Huguenots  and 
Roman  Catholics.  When  it  subsided  the  admi- 
ral sent  three  vessels — the  Elizabeth  of  UonfleuTy 
the  Fetiie  Britain,  and  the  Falcon  —  under  the 
conmiand  of  Ren6-Laudonui^re,  who  was  with 
the  former  expedition,  to  the  aid  and  i*einforce- 
ment  of  the  colony.  Ho  was  accompanied  by 
Jacob  Lemoyne,  an  artist  and  geographer;  two 
skilful  pilots  (the  brothers  Vasseur)  of  Dieppe; 
and  many  young  men  of  family  aud  fortune,  as 
well  as  mechanics  aud  laborers.  Laudouni?)re 
left  Havre -de -Grace  on  the  22d  of  April,  1564, 
reached  the  coast  of  Floiida  in  two  months,  and, 
instead  of  going  t«  P(»rt  Royal,  he  proceeded  to 
plant  a  Cidony  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  John.  He 
liad  evidently  heai*d  of  the  fat«  of  the  first  colo- 
ny befi>re  leaving  France.  That  colony,  expect- 
ing supplies  from  home,  ha<l  not  planted,  and 
when  Ribault  did  not  return  they  were  menaced 
with  starvation.  The  friendly  Indians  supplie<l 
them  with  corn,  but  it  was  consumed  by  fire. 
Dissensions  arose  among  them,  a  mutiny  broke 
ont,  and  their  governor  was  murdered.  The  In- 
dians became  distrustful  of  the  Frenchmen  and 
withheld  supplies,  and  the  latter  determined  to 
de«ert  Port  Royal.  Constructing  a  frail  brigan- 
tine,  they  departed  for  home,  with  scanty  sup- 
plies. Tempest-tossed  on  the  ocean,  their  food 
was  exhausted,  and  their  vessel  floated,  a  mere 
wreck,  on  the  waters.  One  after  another  died 
and  fell  into  the  sea,  and  the  snrvivors  were 
about  to  eat  the  last  victim  when  a  green  shore 
greeted  their  eyes,  and  a  small  vessel  saved  them 
from  death.  It  is  believed  they  were  on  the 
shoi'es  of  England,  for  it  is  known  that  some 
of  these  French  adventurers  were  taken  l>efore 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  gave  her  the  first  infor- 
mation concerning  that  lieautiful  middle  region 
of  America  which  Raleigh  afterwanls  tried  to  col- 
onize. (S^^e  lialeigh.)  Laudonniere  anchored  his 
shi]),  landed  where  Ribault  had  set  up  the  arms  of 
France,  and  erected  a  fort  on  the  sont  Ii  bank  of  the 
river,  which  he  named  Carolina.  Rumors  came 
of  rich  mines  in  the  interior,  and  a  violent  gold- 
fever  raged.  Disappointment  cured  the  fever, 
but  idleness  and  improvidence  were  the  rule  io 
the  colony.  There  were  too  many  *' gentlemen" 
who  would  not  soil  their  hands  with  labor.  At 
length  there  was  a  mutiny,  and  some  of  the  s<d- 
diers  and  sailors  seized  two  of  the  vessels,  sailed 
for  the  West  Indies,  and  turned  pirates.  The  rich 
soil  was  neglected,  starvation  was  thi"eatene<l, 
and  Laudonniere  determined  to  return  to  France. 
Fnun  Sir  John  Hawkins  (see  Drake,  Sir  Franritt), 
who  sailed  into  the  St.  John,  he  bought  a  ship, 
and  was  about  to  embark  for  Europe  with  the 
whole  company,  when  Ribault  appeared  with  a 
s(|nadron  of  seven  shii>s,  with  supplies,  and  a 
fresh  colony  of  men,  women,  and  children.  He 
arrived  near  the  close  of  August,  1565.  A  few 
days  afterwards  Pedro  Menendez,  a  Spanish  of- 
ficer, appeared  otf  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John 
with  five  ships,  who  told  Laudonniere  that  ho 
was  sent  by  his  master,  Philip  of  Spain,  to  hang 
and  destroy  all  Protestants  wliom  he  should  find 
on  land  or  sea ;  that  he  should  execute  his  or- 
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Aen  to  the  lutter,  and  tlint  if  uiiy  Ronian  Cnth' 
olii'ri  weru  auKiiitc  Ota  IIiiKiieiiutH  tlwy  ohuiilit  bu 
well  tivateil.  Tim  (.iiptaioa  of  tlio  Frviu-li  vi-n- 
mIh  cut  tlinir  calilus  aii<l  pnt  to  wu,  rliusuil  by 
thu  SiNiiiianlii,  \v1ii>  c»ulil  nut  overtsku  tlieiii, 
and  rvtunieil  tt>  tlie  cuutit  fnrtbet  itiiiitli.  1'Ii<t 
Ftviiclinirii  n-tnnivd  In  the  St.  Joliii,  wberc  iii- 
dlaiiH  liroiigbr  tlip  iiewH  that  tliK  Siuiiiiardii  liail 
laiidud,  and  nerc  bnildiiiK  fortiHvutioiiK.  Ui- 
bault,  wlw  itOH  ill  chiff  uuiiiriiaiid,  brIiuviuK  tliK 
&l>auiaT<l«  iiieuut  to  iijurvh  ovtrrluiid  and  attack 
F»rt  CaFoliiia,  witli  tlirvc  nhiiw  inaiinvd  l>y  oait- 
lira  and  nuldiei's  went  to  Hta  ti>  drivo  tbi-ir  eiie- 
niint  fnini  tliu  i-noHt.  Mcaiiwtiih^  McueiidvE  lind 
Milt  a  gallfoii  tu  C.'iilia  fur  n  iviiiforReinifiit  of 
SiMiiiiith  troiiiiH.  Tilt)  B]Kit  furlilWd  by  Mf^iieii- 
ilvz  ivas  tlio  Hitv  <if  m.  Auf;iiHtiiie,  Fla.  l>niiiif{ 
Kibaiilt'it  ulxw-iiit!  I  ho  Spanish  niorchiHl  ovMrtlie 
country,  raiitnml  Fort  (.'arulhia,  butchered  a 
tfreatur  iiurtiiiii  of  tlie  IIiit;iiviiotii  thrrv,  atid 
liaiifivil  auiut>  of  Ihein  ii|hiii  trccH,  nritli  tlie  iii- 
Mcription  over  thrtii,  ■■  Nut  ait  Fn-iirhuieii,  but 
iiH  LittliiTRiiH."  The  niitiilwc  of  lluKiicnotii  iiitir- 
ih'.ivA  then,"  waa  one  hitixlrvil  mid  fiirty-tivo. 
Kilianlt'ii  vcrsi-Ib  nu>auwlii)(i  hail  Iwcii  wnM^kctl 
Iwlow  tSt.  Aiijjriihtini-,  and  while  making  Im  way 
lowanla  Fort  Carolina,  wiih  about  llii'ei!  hun- 
dred men,  tlHry  nt-re  rauglit  liy  Hit  Spaiilarda 
and  ininwnprcil.  I^iiKlunuiciv  mid  a  few  olticni 
eNcniKHl  froiu  tlieKt.Joliti.audiso  ended  tliuUii- 
gneiiut  ciilimy.  (See  Culigni.)  A  Uery  Freneli- 
iiiQii,  C'lievnliiT  1>»niiuit'  de  tioiirt^'H,  a  ]^l^lall 
Catliolic,  di'ti;niiiiii'U  to  avetijiii  tliit  imtraife. 
He  Biilil  liii'  iin.|iei  (y  to  obtain  iiioney  to  lit 
lui  t'N|i<!dil ion  to  Florida.  Ho  kfjit  hU  deMl 
tioii  II  wTivl,  fVfii  from  hh  tollowoVB.  He 
i'.-il  ill  tloridii  ill  tlie  BjiriiiK  of  laiH.  ami  ' 
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I  miral  De  Colignl  formed  a  projert  Id  1^i5  to  n- 
tabliHh  n  culotiy  of  HiigneiiotH,  or  Frrueh  Prot- 
eataiita  (mns  Hus»t»ott)  in  Brazil,  vbrni  lliry 
iiii}rlit  huve  frct-dom  in  diviiio  worabip ;  aUn  to 
l>roiiinte  the  inleruitla  uf  hia  nation.  Two  »hi|w, 
t'liriilithed  by  Henry  II.,  of  Fruuce,  were  plaerd 
under  I1i«  command  of  the  Chevalier  Lie  Villa- 
);a){noii,  who  aailt.'d  with  a  colony  of  I'ruteKluiiti 
from  Ilavi«-de-Grace  in  Slay.  They  arrived  uii 
lilt)  coniit  of  South  Anit-rica  in  Sfpteiiilier,  at 
tlie  huibor  of  (prtnviit)  Kin  Janeiro.  There  on 
an  iHlaiiil  itii  atlcniiit  was  luude  to  biiilil  a  fort, 
hot  it  wan  waHlied  away  by  tlie  iiea.      i><>iiie 

;  I'rotetilaiit  iiiiiiiatem  were  invited  from  Gem-ra. 

lAtaNyiKHlheldatGi'iievaiiithat.iear.orwliich 
Calvin  wua  [intaiili^iit.  it  wan  reaolveil  to  deud 
ttro  iiiiiiiNtciii  to  Urazil ;  they  linally  aeut  four- 
tiH.'n  miRHion.irieB  in   l.'tSG.      Tliree  Phil's  wei« 

'  nttcd  out  at  tint  royal  exiienite  lo  coiivry  moR 
PnileHtuntH  to  Unizil,  uii<h:r  the  commaud  of 

I  VillaKngiion,  vtliu  liail  embrared  the  Brfoniicd 
religion,  but  abandoned  it  and  relumed  to  the 
iHiHoin  of  tlio  Uoiiiun  Catholic  Church.  Hi* 
tKuliueiitof  the  colony  under  Ills  cliartp)  caiioed 

!  itfniin.aiidnearly  nil  uf  the (.■DiigranlH  returned 
to  FniiicD.  But  Oir  tliu  treachery  of  Villaga- 
KiKiii  Kio.laiieiro  Tnittht  now  have  \tvcn  the  eapi- 
lal  of  H  French,  iiiotead  of  a  rortiignew;,  ein)ijre. 
Bull,  Inaac,  won  lioni  at  Derliv,  Coiiu.,Uaivh 

lO,  I7T5:  died  in  Phihiilelphia,  Feb.  i:i.  1H43.    At 

'  the  ag/r.  of  iiiiu'teeii  lie  conimnnded  a  nierehtnt 

joliip  wliii'li  nailed  to  L Ion.     He  eiilcred  ilie 

I  uavy  an  lieiiteiianl  in  ITiM.  and  rone  tu  captain 
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t.Jidiii  oci'iipieil  by  llie  SpiiiiiiinlH 
iHdow  Fort  Ciirolina.  The  HtitniK  ]>la<'e)i  \vi'i-i: 
eaplnri'd,  and  llie  whole  of  the  t^panianlM  wi'ii'  I 
Manjihtered,  exeepling  a  few  whom  lie  ConrKCH; 
liaiiiTttl  iiiHiii  trees,  nnder  the  noiiK  "Nor  an 
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d  innnleiTrH."  Menenilcn  liniilv  piuoled  | 
a  lolonv  at  St.  Aiinastine.  In  lOlW  lleniv  IV.. 
of  Franc.-,  i-siie.!  nii  e.li.-t  at  XuiiK*  (we  AV/i,* 
of  Xault^j  (hat  m-enred  foil  toh-ration,  t'i\it  mid 
n>llt;i»iiH,  for  the  HiiKiienottsuiid  there  vas  (tmi- 1 
paruiive  reitl  for  ilie  l'iiil<«tantit  nnlll  the  deiuli 
of  Canliiial  Mazariii.in  liUil.  Tla-n  the  llocue- 
iioln  lM'{caii  to  be  jH'ivecuted,  und  in  Kir:.'!  Louis 
XIV.  revoketl  the  Kdiet  of  Naiili-H.  Th•^  lilv^  I'f 
inloliimnee  were  kilidhnl,  and  ImriKMl  .«<  fiiri- 
tiUMlv  that  at  least  live  hnndred  Ihonxiinil  IMot- 
oolantx  took  n'tnp-  In  fon^ipi  laiidii.  hi  i;n.'> 
incle  (irt;aLiizcd  t'onKri'iiiiiioii 
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of  the  Contiiieiilal  Coiicn-ss  —  Hetirv  LannniH, 
John  Jay,  and  Eliaa  Uuudiilot— were  of  llngnc- 
ntit  parent  uce. 

&i(n«10ta  in  Brazil.     The  benevolent  Ad- 


in  1^>6.  H«  wan  in  tlio  CoHHitHlion,  and  dixlin- 
UniHhi.fl  hiiiiM'lf  in  the  Went  IndiL-H  and  in  (lie 
Mciliieminttan.  He  Miiktl  in  Ilie  CimiliMion  in 
July,  1"]^,  anil  hud  a  reioaikable  cliane  by  a 
llriliHli  Higiindron.  (See  CoHrtilalioH,  Fobhihi  lit- 
'  teeal  of  tSr.)  In  Auftn't  lie  eiicontilfred  the 
flUfrrieit.  and  made  her  a  captive.  (See  CoKili- 
lativH  oNft  Ouerriert.)    For  tLui  exploit  CougreM 
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voted  Captala  Hull  a  gold  medal.  Afterwards 
he  was  ft  Dftval  oommiMioDer,  and  conimodoie 
of  tbe  iiav;-;ardB  at  Boaton,  Portamoutb,  aud 
AVaahingtou.  He  nui-ved  id  tbe  American  nuvy, 
nlloat  aud  asbore,  tbirty-seveu  yeara.  Hia  re- 
mains Tent  ill  Lniirel  Hill  Cemetery,  aud  over 
tlieni  is  a  beautiful  ullar-tumb  of  Italiau  marble 
— a  copy  of  tbe  tomb  of  Soipio  Barbulo  at  Kome. 
It  ia  ehaalelf  ornamented,  and  Bunnouiited  by 
an  Ame^jf^an  eagle,  in  tbe  attitude  of  defeuding 
tbe  national  flag,  upon  nbicb  it  stauds. 


Hall,  William,  vbs  born  at  Derby,  Conn., 
Juue  S4,  1753;  died  at  Nentun,  Mass.,  Nov.  39, 
1625.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  iu  1773, 
atudied  divinity  a  year,  tben  became  a  stu- 
dent at  tbe  Litchfield  Law  School,  aud  was  ad- 


mitted to  tbe  bar  in  1775  He  aoon  aftenvarda 
I lecame  captain  m  Webbs  regiment,  aud  joined 
the  Coutiueiital  army  at  Cambridge.  He  be- 
hoved bravely  at  Dorchester  Heighta,  White 
Plains,  Treuton,  and  Princeton,  anil  after  tbe 
battle  at  tbe  latter  place  he  wna  promoted  to 
miOor.    Tbrongh  all  tiie  most  coiiapicDous  bat' 
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tiee  in  tbe  North,  Hull  was  active  and  conra- 
geoiie,  and  a  participant  in  the  capture  of  Com- 
wallis.  He  served  as  inspector  under  tbe  Baron 
de  Stenben,  was  promoted  to  lieutenan[-.coloueI 
iu  17T9,  and  aoon  afterwards  to  colonel.  Hull 
practised  law  with  reputation  at  Newton  after 
the  war,  waa  a  leading  member  of  tbe  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  in  both  bouses,  aud  nas  a 
noted  man  iu  wealth  and  reputation  in  that 
state  wlieu  be  became  major-general  of  militia. 
■  '  a  portion  of  tbe  troops  which 
suppressed  Sliuy'a  Retielllon  ( which 
see).  Ill  lT!t3  lie  was  a  commiasion- 
er  to  Canada  to  treat  with  tbe  In- 
dians ;  and  on  bis  return  from  Europe, 
in  1798,  be  wa^i  made  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Fleaa.  From  1S05 
to  1612  ho  waa  govenior  of  Michigan 
Territory,  where,  after  a  fruitless  and 
brief  campaign  for  tbe  invasion  of 
Canada,  as  commander  of  tbe  Army 
of  tbe  Northwest,  be  was  compelled  to 
Hurreuder  Detroit  and  the  territory  int« 
tbe  possession  of  the  Brilisb.  (See 
Canada,  Invanion  <(f.)  For  this  act  be 
was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  sentenced 
to  death,  pardoned  by  tbe  President, 
aud  oflerwarda  published  audi  a  thor- 
ough vindication  of  bis  conduct  that 
bis  name  and  fame  now  appear  in  his- 
tory untomiabed. 
Hull'a  BvEtcuatiOD  of  Canada.  Hull's  army, 
which  bud  crossed  tbe  Detroit  Bivor  into  Cana- 
da, lay  almoBt  inactive  betwceu  Sandwich  and 
Fort  Maiden.  The  young  officers  nf  tbe  army 
became  exceedingly  impatient,  and  nlmoet  innti- 
iious,  because  Hull  continually  restrained  them, 
and  waa  iinwiltiiig  to  send  out  detocbmento  on 
offenaive  expeditious.  He  had  given  Van  Home 
80  few  men  wherewith  to  escort  Captain  Brnsli, 
with  his  cattle  and  provisions  (see  Van  HorKii 
D^eat),  that  when  tbe  army  heard  of  the  disas- 
ter to  the  troops  there  was  plain  and  biud  talk 
at  headquarters  that  startled  the  general.  "  Send 
Aie  hundred  men  at  once,"  said  McArtbur  and 
Casa  "to  escort  Bnisb  to  headfiuarters,"  "I 
cannot  spare  more  than  one  hundred,"  replied 
Hull  The  mutinous  spirit  was  tben  so  tbreat- 
eumgtbat  Hull  called  a  council  of  officers,  when 
it  waa  agreed  to  march  immediately  upuu  Fort 
Maiden  Tbe  troops  were  delighted.  ProparO' 
tions  went  on  vigorously,  and  an  order  to  march 
for  Amherstlmrg  was  monienfjirily  expected, 
when,  near  tbe  close  of  the  day,  an  onler  was 
promulgated  for  tbe  army  to  recromt  the  n'lrr  to 
Detroit'  —  an  order  to  al)andon  Cnnado.  Tliis 
order  was  iu  c<mser|iience  of  intelligence  just 
recei\ed  that  a  tarjie  furce  of  British  regulars, 
Lanndiaii  militia,  and  Indiana  were  approach- 
ing from  tlio  cast,  under  Governor  Sir  Isaac 
Brock  Sullenly  the  humiliated  army  obeyed 
their  cautions  commander,  and  on  tbe  iiigbt  of 
Aug.  7  and  tbe  moruiug  of  tbe  8th  they  crossed 
the  Detroit  Biver,  and  encamped  upon  the  roll- 
ing plain  iu  the  rear  of  Fort  Detroit.  Mnjor 
Denny  was  left  on  tbe  Canada  side  with  one 
iiundred  and  thirty  convalescents  and  a  corps 
of  artillerists,  to  occupy  Sandwich  aud  afford 
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"  all  possible  protection  to  the  well-disposed  in- 
babitauts/'  The  chief  object  of  the  evacuation 
was  to  secure  a  permanent  communication  be- 
tween his  army  and  the  sources  of  his  supplies 
in  the  Ohio  settlements. 

Hull's  InvaBion  of  Canada.  When  General 
Hull  arrived  near  Detroit  with  his  army  (July 
6, 1B12),  he  encamped  at  Spring  Wells,  opposite 
Sandwich,  where  the  British  were  casting  up 
intrencbmonts.  His  troops  were  anxious  to 
cross  the  Detroit  River  immediately  and  invade 
Canada,  but  Hull  bad  orders  to  await  advices 
from  WiUihingtou.  The  troops  became  almost 
mutinous.  The  general  was  perplexed,  but  was 
relieved  by  receiving  a  despatch  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  telling  him  to  "  conimence  opera- 
tions imuiediat^ily."  He  could  not  procure  boats 
enough  to  carry  over  a  sufficient  force  to  land 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy  at  Sandwich,  so  he  re- 
sorted to  strategy.  Towards  the  evening  of 
July  11  all  the  boats  were  sent  down  to  Spring 
Wells,  in  full  view  of  the  British,  and  Colonel 
McArthur,  with  his  regiment,  marched  to  the 
same  place.  After  dark  troops  and  boats  moved 
up  the  river  unobserved  to  Bloo<ly  Run,  above 
Detroit.  The  British,  finding  all  silent  at  Spring 
Wells,  believed  the  Americans  had  gone  down 
to  attack  Maiden,  eighteen  miles  below,  so  they 
left  Sandwich  and  hurried  to  its  defence.  At 
dawn  there  were  no  troops  to  oppose  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Americans,  and  IIulFs  troops  passed 
the  river  unmolested.  Colonel  Cass  hoisted  the 
American  Hag  at  Sandwich,  and  the  American 
troops  encamped  near.  On  the  same  day  Hull 
issued  a  stirring  proclamation,  in  which  he  set 
forth  the  reasons  for  the  invasion,  and  assured 
the  inhabitants  that  all  who  remained  at  home 
should  be  secure  in  person  and  property.  lie  did 
not  ask  them  to  join  him,  but  to  remain  quiet. 
This  proclamation,  and  the  presence  of  a  consid- 
erable annv,  caused  nianv  Canadian  militia  to 
desert  their  standard.  To  the  Americans  the 
conquest  of  Canada  appeared  like  an  ciisy  task. 
(See  Canada  J  Attempted  Conquest  of.) 

Hull's  Surrender.    (See  Detroit^  Surrender  of.) 

Hull's  Trial.  General  William  Hull,  on  his 
release  at  Montreal,  on  parole  (st^e  Detroit,  Sur- 
render of),  returned  to  his  farm  at  Newton,  Miiss., 
from  which  he  wjvs  HunimontMl  to  appear  before 
a  court-martial  at  Philadelphia  on  the  ^oth  of 
February,  1813,  of  which  General  Wade  Hamp- 
ton was  appointed  president.  The  members  of 
the  court  were  three  brigadier-generals,  nine 
colonels,  and  three  lieutenant-colonels.  A.  J. 
Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  judge -advocate. 
This  court  was  suddenly  dissolved  by  the  Pres- 
ident, without  giving  any  reason  for  the  act; 
and,  almost  a  year  afterwards,  Hull  was  sum- 
moned before  another,  convened  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  June  3,  1H14,  composed  of  three  briga- 
diers, four  colonels,  and  live  lieutenant-colonels, 
with  Dallas  as  judge -advocate.  General  Dear- 
born was  appointed  president  of  the  court.  To 
his  neglect  of  duty  to  inform  Hull  of  an  armis- 
tice ho  ha<1  entered  into  with  the  British  (and  so 
allowed  Brock  to  go  unopposed  to  Fort  Maiden 
with  troops)  was  charged  by  the  accused  and  his 


friends  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  disaster  at  De- 
troit. The  defendant  might  justly  have  object- 
ed to  that  officer  as  his  chief  judge,  for  the  ac- 
quittal of  Hull  would  have  been  a  condemua- 
tiou  of  Dearborn.  But  Hall  was  auxious  for 
trial,  and  he  waived  all  feeling.  He  was  charged 
with  treason,  cowanlice,  neglect  of  duty,  and 
unofficerlike  conduct  from  April  9  until  Aug.  16, 
1812.  He  was  tried  on  the  last  two  charges 
only.  Colonel  Cass  was  his  chief  accuser.  The 
speciiications  under  the  charge  of**  Cowanlice" 
were :  **  1.  Not  attacking  Maiden,  and  retreating 
to  Detroit.  2.  Appearance  of  alarui  during  the 
cannonade.  3.  Appearance  of  alarui  on  the  day 
of  the  surrender.  4.  Sun*endering  of  Detroit." 
The  specifications  under  the  last  charge  were 
similar  to  those  under  the  first.  After  a  session 
of  eighty  days,  the  court  decided  (March  26, 
1814)  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  treaaou,  bat 
found  him  guilty  of  cowardice  and  neglect  of 
duty,  and  sentenced  him  to  l>e  shot  dead,  and 
his  name  stricken  from  the  rolls  of  the  army. 
The  court  strongly  recommended  him  to  the 
mercy  of  the  President,  on  account  of  his  age 
and  his  Revolutionary  services.  On  the  8&tli 
of  April,  1814,  the  President  approved  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court-martial,  and  on  the  same  day 
the  following  onler,  bearing  the  signatura  of 
Adjutant -general  Walbach,  was  issneil :  '*The 
n)lls  of  the  army  are  to  be  no  longer  disgraced 
by  having  upon  them  the  name  of  Brigadier- 
general  William  Hull.  The  General  Court-mar- 
tial, of  which  General  Dearborn  is  president,  is 
hei-eby  dissolved."  For  about  twelve  years  Hull 
1  i  ved  under  a  cloud.  His  applications  to  t  he  War 
Department  at  W^ashington  for  copies  of  patters 
which  wouUl  vindicate  him  were  denied,  until 
John  C.  Calhoun  became  Secretary  of  War,  when 
he  promptly  furnished  them.  With  these  Gen- 
eral Hull  set  about  writing  his  vindication, 
which  was  contained  in  a  pamphlet  of  a  little 
more  than  three  hundred  pages,  entitled  Me- 
moint  of  the  Campaign  of  the  yorthwoftertt  Army 
of  the  United  States.  It  wrought  a  gn'at  change 
iu  the  public  mind.  It  was  seen  that  he  had 
been  misjudged  b^'  his  impetuous  young  officers; 
that  his  motives  in  making  the  surrender  were 
humane  and  just,  and  that  his  assuming  the 
whole  responsibility  of  the  act  was  heroic  in  the 
extreme.  To  Mr.  Wallace,  one  of  his  aids,  he 
said,  when  they  parted  at  Detroit:  "Gotl  bless 
you,  my  young  friend !  You  return  to  your  fam- 
ily without  a  stain  ;  as  for  myself,  I  have  sacri- 
ficed a  reputation  dearer  to  me  than  life;  but  I 
have  saved  the  inhabitants  of  Detroit,  and  my 
heart  approves  the  act."  Colonel  Cass,  later  iu 
life,  declared  it  to  be  his  conviction  that  the 
nuiiu  defect  of  General  Hull  was  "  the  imbecili- 
ty of  age."  To-day,  the  character  of  General 
William  Hull,  purified  of  unwarranteil  stains, 
api>ears  in  history  without  a  blemish  in  the  eye 
of  just  appreciation. 

Humphreya,  Akdkkw  Atkinson,  LL.D.,  wai 
Imrn  in  Pennsylvania  iu  1812,  and  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  18:U.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  Florida  (see  Seminole  JVar)  in  1832,  and  re- 
signed in  18^)6.  He  re-entered  the  army  as  liea- 
tenant  of  tojiographical  engineers  iu  1838.    From 
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1B45  tn  1849  he  osaiited  in  tlie  coMt  anrvef ,  and 
iu  1853  took  chnr^  uf  tbe  oQIce  of  Explorationa 
oDil  Surveys,  ia  the  War  Department.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  General  McClellan's  6taS  in 
March,  1868,  aud  soon  afterwanlH  waa  niaile 
brigadier-genera!  of  volanteerB.  Ho  fought  at 
Freilericksbiir)(  and  ClinucellorBville ;  becnnie 
General  Meade's  cliief-of-ataff  from  July,  1863, 
to  November,  1864,  and  commanded  the  Second 
Corps  from  Noveml)er,  1864,  to  Jinie,  1865.  He 
was  breveted  mi^or-general  fur  merited  dub  xer- 
vices  in  tbe  siege  of  Petersburg  and  tiie  pursuit 
oud  capture  of  General  Lee. 

HomplmTa,  David,  LL.D.,  was  bom  at  Der- 
by, Conn.,  July,  1752  ;  died  at  New  Haven,  Coun., 
Feb.  21, 1818.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1771, and  nas  fur  a  short  time  tutor  in  the  fami- 
ly of  Colonel  PhillipBe,uf  PhlllJiMe  Mauor.N.Y. 


He  entered  the  army  ae  captain  early  in  the  war 
fur  independeuco,  and  in  October,  1777,  waa  ma- 
jor of  a  brigade.  He  was  aid  ti>  General  Put- 
nam in  1778,  aud  early  in  178U  waa  muile  aid  to 
Wnahingtun.  Having  distinitnisbed  himself  at 
Yorkliiwn,  he  waa  made  the  bearer  of  the  capt- 
ured Brilisb  ataiidarda  tn  Congress,  when  that 
boily  vntrd  him  an  elegant  Hwunl.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  occinnpaiiieil  WnshinKtun  to  Mount 
Tenjon,  nud  in  July,  1784,  went  to  France  as  sec- 
retary of  legation  to  JeflVmoti,  ucconi])auied  by 
Kosciusxko.  In  1787  lie  was  appointed  colonel 
of  a  regiment  for  the  Western  Horvice,  but  when 
It  waa  reduced,  in  1788,  he  again  went  to  Mount 
Teruon, where  he  reniained  with  Washingtoi 
til  sent  ns  minister  to  Portugal  in  1790.  He 
master  of  cerenion  iea  in  regulating  the  etii|Uette 
of  tiie  repnhlicnn  court  of  the  flivt  President. 
Appoinleil  Miniater  to  Sp,iin  (17<J7),  he  contin- 
tie<i  there  until  1803,  and  coneimled  treaties 
with  Algiers  and  Tripoli.  Colonel  Humphreys 
WAS  extensively  engaged  in  agriculture 
niaiiiifactures  aft«r  his  rutnrn  to  America,  aud 
in  1613  he  took  command  of  the  militia  of  Con- 
uecticnt.  Colonel  Humphreys  was  a  poet  of 
unnsiderable  genina;  also  a  dramatic  writ«r. 
He  wrote  a  life  of  General  Pnliiam  in  1798. 

BoDdred,  A,  was  a  territorial  diviaion,  having 
for  its  chief  object  the  more  convenient  and  effi- 
deut  admin istmtiou  of  Justice.    The  uame  was 
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originally  derived  from  tbe  fact  that  each  of 
s  diviaiona  waa  to  coutain  one  hundred  free 
families.  In  England,  to  each  hundred  belongeil 
a  court  baron,  similar  in  its  nature  and  extent 
of  Jurisdiction  to  a  county  court.  Our  towns 
«  the  eqnivaieuts  of  the  ancient  hundreds. 
Hundred  Aaaooiatea — ITeir  Fianoe.  Car- 
dinal Kicheliun,  in  1627,  annulled  a  charter  of 
the  "Trading  Company  of  New  France,"  then 
held  by  the3ienraDeCBen,wha  were  Huguenots, 
and  in  pursuance  of  his  plans  for  the  anpprea- 
sion  of  these  Protestants  and  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  hia  monarch,  organized  a  company  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Hundre<l  Associates,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
whole  of  New  France,  then  claimed  to  include 
the  American  territory  from  Florida  to  Hnd- 
son's  Bay.  Tliey  wore  given  complete  monopo- 
ly of  the  traile  in  that  region,  excepting  iu  the 
whalo  and  cod  flsheries.  The  charter  required 
the  company  to  aettle  four  thousand  Roman 
CatholicB  tlicro  within  Gftoen  years,  to  main- 
tain and  permanently  endow  the  Konian  Catho- 
lic Church  in  New  France,  and  to  baniah  all  Hn- 
gnenota  or  Prdtestanta  from  the  colony.  Cir- 
cumstances frustrated  this  magnificent  scheme 
of  temporal  anil  spiritual  dominion  in  America. 
Canada  was  conquered  by  the  British  in  1699, 
but  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain- 
en'Layc(MarchZ7, 1633),  the  whole  of  Canada, 
Cape  Breton,  and  Acadia  being  restored  to  the 
French.    The  scheme  of  the  Hundred  Asaociat«a 


ived. 


I  opposed  to 
.  one  of  the 
of  the  Dem- 


Hnnkor,  a  name  given  to  a 
politics  iu  the  United  Statea; 
progress;  an  "old  fogy."  It 
namea  applied  to  oppoaing  aocti 
ocralic  party.  The  other  uame,  at  the  time,was 
"  Barubnrner"  (which  see). 

Hunt,  Henry  Jackson,  waa  bom  in  Ohio 
about  1621,  and  graduate<l  at  West  Point  In 
1839.  He  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and 
in  May,  1861,  was  made  major  of  artillery.  In 
September  he  became  aid  to  General  McClel- 
lan,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  in  September, 
1862,  was  motle  brigadier-general  of  volunteera. 
In  tbe  battle  of  Bull's  Kuu  he  was  engaged  in 
command  of  the  artilierj'  on  the  extreme  left. 
He  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac in  the  campaign  on  the  Peuinsnhi,  aud  con- 
tlntieil  with  lliat  army  aa  one  of  its  moat  oOl- 
clent  and  useful  officers  until  tbe  close  of  the 
war.  In  March,  1865,  he  wns  breveted  major- 
general  of  the  Unite<i  States  Army. 

Hunt,  Rev.  Robkrt,  tlie  lirat  pastor  of  the 
Virginia  Colony.  He  went  out  with  Newport 
and  the  tirst  seltiet^  oh  chaplain,  having  been 
recommended  by  Richard  Hakltiyt.  (Soo  Ilak- 
lagt,  Itieiard.)  Ho  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
rector  in  Kont  He  was  a  peace-maker  amid 
the  itisaentvrs  of  the  llrst  colouiata.  Mr.  Hunt 
held  the  first  public  service  at  Jamestown,  un- 
der an  awning,  but  noon  afterwnnla  a  bam-iike 
structure  was  erected  for  worahip.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1608  a  lire  homed  Mr.  Hunt's  little  library, 
and  the  next  year  he  died.  He  was  succeeded 
fur  a  brief  aeaaon  by  Rev.  Mr.  Glover,  who  soon 
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died.  Ho  hud  accompanied  Sic  Tlionaa  Gates  I 
to  Virgiuin, 

Hunter,  David,  was  bora  iuWaabiugton.D.  C., 
July  21,  1802,  uuil  graduated  at  West  Point  in  j 
ld22.  He  wtu  u|ipoiLiI«d  culuuel  of  cavalry  iu 
May,  1861,  aud  couiuauded  the  main  column  of 
the  Union  ti'oope,  aa  brigadier,  in  tbe  battle  of 
Bull's  Kuii,  and  woa  scvuivly  wounded.  Iu  Au- 
gjnat  be  waa  made  mtgor-j^iieral  of  voliiuteera ; 
Nerved  under  Piifuiout  iu  Missouri,  and  sujier- 
scded  bim  iu  Novonibur.  Iu  tbe  spriug  of  1663 
be  was  ill  coiuiouud  iif  the  Department  of  tlie 
Koutb.  Ho  coniuiauded  the  Uepaiiniunt  of  West 
Virginia  iu  the  Humniur  of  1064,  wbure  he  was  ac- 
tive for  a  while.  For  liis  various  uervices  be 
was  breveted  tUHJor-geuoral  iu  the  Uuit«i1  States 
Army  iu  March,  liM5,and  retired  iu  Juno,  lS6<i. 

Hnnter,  Bobeiit  UeRCBit  Taijapkkiio,  was 
boru  iu  Essex  C.)uiJty,  Va.,  April  ai,  IBOB,  and 
was  educated  at  tbe  Univei'sity  of  Virginia.  He 
became  a  member  of  tbe  House  of  Oulugates 
when  twenty-four  years  of  age,  uiid  was  a  mem- 
l>er  of  Congress  from  1837  to  IMl,  and  fmiii 
1845  to  1847.  Fi-ou  1839  to  1841  be  was  speak- 
er. Mr.  HuutoT  was  always  oue  of  the  nwsC 
persistent  supporters  of  the  doctriue  of  state  su- 
premacy uud  of  tbe  slave-labor  system, -advocat- 
ing with  vehemence  all  measures  calculated  to 
euforce  tbe  practical  operations  of  Ibe  former 
lUid  to  nationalize  the  latter.  In  1847  ho  became 
u  United  States  Senator,  and  temaiued  such  by 
re-elecliou  until  July,  1861,  when  he  was  ex- 
]>elled  from  that  body  for  treason  against  the 
j^veruiuent.  He  became  tbe  Coufetlerat^  "  Sec- 
retary of  State,"  aud  afterwards  a  member  of  the 
Confederate  Congress.  After  tbe  war  he  was 
arrested  and  bold  fur  a  while  as  a  prisoner  of 
state,  but  whs  ■'eloasud  on  his  parole  aud  ]iar- 
doufd  by  Piiisidedt  Johnson  iu  1^67. 

Hnnter'a  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Iu 
the  spring  of  1862  Uonoml  David  Hunter  was 
iu  cuuiiiiiiiiil  of  tlie  "  Department  of  tbe  South." 
He  declared  martial  law  in  his  dupartnieut. 
•{living  a  free  interprelution  to  his  instructions 
from  tl)e  Vim:  Department,  he  took  measures  foi 
orgauiiiingn'giuieutsufnegro  troops;  anil  to  fa- 
t'ilitat-e  the  biisineHs  of  recruiting  ho  issneil  a 
general  order  (April  SS,  inSi)  which  ])roeluimed 
tite  absolute  freedom  of  all  tbe  slaves  witbiu 
Ilia  depurtment,  declaring  that  "slavery  aud 
martial  law,  iu  a  fh-u  country,  are  incompati- 
ble." This  was  a  step  ton  fur  in  advance  of 
public  seutinieiit,  tlicu,aud  uf  the  gtiverumcut 
imlluy  of  that  [leriuil ;  so  I'n'sldeut  IjIucoIu  an- 
nulled  the  order,  and  ^n^sident  Davis  oiillawtti 
(ieuoniln  llmitiT  uinl  Phelps.  General  Mitchell 
look  HiintefH  place. 

Hmitera'  Lodges.  When  the  insurrcctiou 
brokf  oat  iu  Canada  in  1(^:17,  the  Ami-ricam 
Hti-ongly  HyinpathJKed  with  the  insiirgeute,  re- 
!;anliug  tlii'ni  as  piilriolii  eeeking  fur  political 
I'riMHloni.  Tills  Hvuijuttliy  was  most  vvheuieul 
iiloiig  llie  frunlier  Ixitwvt'u  tbu  United  States 
and  Onailn.  Men  banded  in  xfcrut  urgaiiiza- 
tiuns  with  a  view  to  give  material  aid  lo  the  in- 
surgents, and  this  nils  given  pn-lly  freely  by 
bodies  of  excitable  citiEeus,lcd  by  such  meu  as 


Van  Rensselaer,  who  took  possess  ion  of  Nstj 
Island  in  the  Niagara  Biver,  belonging  to  Caua- 
da,  or  William  Johnson,  who  was  called  tbe  "Pi- 
rate of  the  Thousand  Islands,"  aud  was  outlawed 
by  the  goveruments  of  tbe  Uuiled  States  aud 
Great  Biitaiu.  These  secret  organ isat ious  wcrs 
called  "Hunters'  Lodges."  Among  their  meiu- 
bers  were  mniiy  Caiiailian  refagees.and  Williats 
Lyou  Mackenzie,  tbecbief  agitator  in  Upper  Can- 
ada, who  hod  lieon  driven  from  tbe  province, or- 
ganized an  "Eiecntive  Committee"  at  UoSalci, 
N.  v.,  for  tbe  purpose  of  directing  tbe  invasiisi 
ofCanada.  These  "  Hnntera'  Lodgca"  orgmiiiied 
invading  parlies  at  Detroit,  Sandusky,  Oswcge, 
aud  Watertown,  iu  nortbem  New  York,  aud  ia 
Vermont.  At  one  time,  Van  Rftisselaer  and 
Johnson  had  iiniler  them  about  2000  men,  at  an 
isluud  a  little  below  Kingston,  U.  C.  It  is  saiil 
that  those  "  Hnnters' Lodges"  within  tbe  Amet- 
icaii  lines  uniubered.  at  one  time,  nearly  IMKI, 
with  a  membcniliip  of  80,00U  souls.  They  were 
kept  up  after  the  iniiurreclion  waa  crushed  and 
its  Icadcra  were  hanged,  ituprisoiied,  or  exiled. 
The  "  Iluuters'  Lodges"  were  suppressed  by  or- 
der of  Pi-esident  Tyler  iu  1842. 

Hnntliigton,  Euehezkh,  was  bom  at  Nor> 
wich.  Conn.,  Dec.  SI),  1754;  died  there,  Jane  17, 
1834.  Ho  graduated  at  Yale  College  iu  1775, 
and  joined  the  patriot  anuy  as  lieutenant  in 
Wyllys's  regiment.  He  served  nuiler  Heath, 
Parsons,  and  Watts,  and  nmimaiided  the  rrgi- 
nieut  of  the  latter  in  Rhode  Island  iu  1T78  as 
lieutenatit-culouel.  At  Yorktown  be  command- 
ed a  battalion  of  infantry,  and  served  on  Gen- 
eral Lincoln's  staff  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
when  he  was  mode  a  general  of  tbe  Connecticut 
militia.  Huntington  was  named  by  Wnsbiiig- 
tou  for  hri(!adier-geiicral  in  1798.  In  1810-11 
and  1817-lil  he  was  a  lueniher  of  CongreBs.  His 
father,  Jabcz,  was  an  earnest  patriot,  devoting 
his  tivc  sons  as  soldiers  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
aud  was  active  himself,  serving  on  the  Coiuiuit- 
teo  of  Safety  during  the  war. 

Huntington,  Jkiiediaii,  was  bom  at  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  Aug.  4, 1743 ;  died  at  New  Loudon, 
Sept.  25,  1613.  He  gi-adnati-d  at  HarvanI  Col- 
lege in  1763.  Ho  was  an  active  Son  of  Liberty, 
and  joined  the  army  nt  Canibridgu,  April  S£, 
1775;  was  made  hrigadier-gaiieral  in  May,  1777; 
joiued  the  Cunlinental  arniy  near  Philadelphia 
in  the  fall  of  1777 ;  and  in  1778  was  on  tbe 
court-martial  that  tried  General  Lee.  After 
the  war  he  held  several  civil  offices,  among 
Iheiu  collector  of  customs  at  New  London, 
which  he  tilled  during  four  ailminiHiralious. 
General  Hnutiugtou  woe  a  member  of  tbe  Gist 
lioartl  of  Coreign  Missions. 

Hnrlbat,  Stkpiirn  Ai'Ki'STrs,  was  boru  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  March  24, 1815 ;  U-eame  a  law- 
yer; serveiliu  the  Florida  War;  aiidinlr<45sot- 
tle<l  in  Illiuois.  He  was  apimiiited  brlgadler- 
gnnerat  of  volutiteers  in  May,  1861;  commaiuled 
nt  Fort  Doneleoii  after  it«  capture ;  also  a  divis- 
liiu  at  the  battle  of  Sbilob  (which  iwe);  and 
was  mails  major-general  in  September,  1802. 
Ho  served  under  Sherman  in  Mississippi ;  siic> 
cccded  Uauks  iu  command  of  the  Deportment 
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(if  the  Galf ;  and  in  1869  waa  sent  a»  minister  to 
Colombift,  Sonth  AmiiricA. 

Huron -IroqnolB.  Th«  name  Iroquois  was 
given  by  tbe  French  to  tbe  moat  interesting  of 
all  the  ilnskj  nationa  in  North  America.  They 
pretixed  the  onme  Huron,  bpcnuae  their  lan- 
guage indicated  the  HnroDB--who  were  seated 
near  tlie  shores  of  Georgian  Bay — to  be  a  part 
of  tbe  Iroquois  family,  and,  like  them,  were  iso- 
lateil  ill  tlie  midst  of  the  Algoiiqnina  nben  dis- 
covered by  tlie  French.  (See  Hurotu.)  The 
Huron  -  Iroquois  have  been  considered  in  the 
article  on  tlie  "Iroquois  Confederacy"  (which 
see).  The  "  Six  Nations,"  as  they  were  callinl  at 
the  period  of  the  Revohition,  now  nnmlier  ahont 
13,600,  distributed  as  follows:  7000  in  Canada, 
at  the  folloning  pinces:  Bay  of  Quints,  on  tbe 
Grand  River,  on  the  Thames,  at  Saiilt  St.  Lonis, 
at  St.  Begin,  and  nt  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Moun- 
tains. The  6600  iu  the  United  States  are  most- 
ly in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  there  are 

■   over  5000.     Tbe  remainder  ore  nt  Green  Bay 
and  the  Qnapaw  agency. 

Hmbancl,  Hkiimann,  a  leader  of  the  North 
Carolina  "  Regiilatora,"  was  bom  iu  PeuiisyjTn- 
nia,  and  died  near  Philadelpliia  in  1T95.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Frietitia  by  birth 
and  profession.  Removing  to  Orange  County, 
N.  C,  he  became  a  member  of  tbe  Legislature 
of  that  colony,  anil  a  leader  among  the  oppo- 
nents of  tlie  royal  government  called  Regula- 
tors (which  see)  in  1768,  organized 
for  the  forcible  reilress  of  public 
grievances.  When,  on  May  14, 
1771,  a  battle  began  on  the  Alle- 
maiice  Creek  Ijetweeu  one  thon- 
sand  men  under  Governor  Trjon 
and  two  thousand  Kegiilutors  (in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated), 
Husband  declared  that  tbe  peace 
principles  of  his  sect  would  not 

'  allow  him  to  figbt.  He  bail  not 
objected  to  tbe  arming  of  tbe 
people, but  when  they  were  about 
to  use  their  arms  he  ro<1e  away, 
and  was  never  afterwards  seen  in 
that  region  until  tlie  struggle  for 
independence  was  over.  He  had 
made  bis  way  to  Pennsylvania, 
where,  in  1771,  he  published  an 
account  of  tbe  Kegnlator  move- 
ment. Husband  was  a  meml>er 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
in  1778,  and  was  concerned  iu  tbe 
Whiskey  InsuTrection  (which  see) 
In  1794,  with  Gallatin,  Brecken- 
ridge,  and  others,  as  a  committee  of  safety.  For 
this  offenre  he  suffered  a  short  imprisonment  at 
Philadelphia.     He  died  on  bis  way  home. 

Batohliigs,  William,  one  of  the  latest  sur- 
vivors of  the  Continental  soldiers  (which  see), 
was  bom  at  York,  Me.,  Oct. 6, 1764;  died  May  2, 
1866.  He  and  Lemuel  Cook  (which  see), an- 
other of  the  later  survivors,  were  horn  tbe  same 
year,and  died  the  same  month.  They  were  the 
last  survivors  of  the  soldiers  in  the  old  war  for 
independence.     His  father  lived  until  he  was 
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ninety-one  yenrs  old.  When  William  was  four 
years  old  the  family  removed  to  "  Plantation 
Number  Three,"  at  the  month  of  the  Penobscot 
(now  Castine).     There,  on  a  farm,  which  bis  de- 


scendants occnpied,  he  continned  to  live  until 
his  death,  excepting  a  short  interval  of  time. 
He  was  a  witness  t«  the  stirring  scenes  of  the 
Massachusetts  expedition  to  Penobscot  (which 
see)  iu  1779,  aud  aided  (by  compulsion)  the  Brit- 
ish in  the  construction  of  Fort  George,  on  the 
peninsula  After  tbe  deatmction  of  the  British 
flitt  hm  fit!  er  mho  refused  to  tjike  the  oath  of 


allegiance  to  the  crown,  retired  to  New  Castle, 
where  be  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
At  the  age  of  tifteen,  having  acquired  a  man's 
stature,  William  Hutchings  entered  the  Conti- 
nental army.  Ho  enlist«d  in  a  regiment  of  Has- 
sacbnsetts  militia  commande<l  by  Colonel  Sam- 
uel McCobb,  Captain  Benjamin  Lemont's  com- 
pany, as  a  volunteer  for  six  months.  That  was 
in  the  spring  of  1780  or  1781 ;  and  he  was  hon- 
orably discharged  abont  Christmas,  the  same 
year,  at  Cox's  Head,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kenne- 
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bee  River.     He  received  an  annnal  pension  of  needed  businese,  and  then  under  protest,  after  a 

121.60  until  1865,  wlien  an  annual  gratuity  of  day  spent  in  solemn  humiliation  and  prayer. 

$300  was  granted  by  Congress  to  each  of  the  Then  they  made  a  bitter  complaint  against  the 

live  Revolutionary  soldiers  then  supposed  to  be  governor  because  he  had  withdrawn  from  the 

living.     Only  foui*  of  the  number  lived  to  re-  castle  in  Boston  harbor  the  company  in  the  pay 

ceive  this  gratuity.     William  Hutchings  and  of  the  province  and  given  the  forti-esa  np  to  the 

Lemuel  Cook  were  the  last.     Mr.  Hutchings  regulars.     They  also  complained  of  the  uunsnal 

was  a  devout  member  of  the  Methodist  Church  number  of  ships  of  war  in  Boston  harbor;  all 

for  nearly  seventy  years,  and  for  many  of  his  of  which  they  charged  to  misrepresentations  at 

latter  years  he  was  an  advocate  and  professor  court  by  Governor  Bernard,  as  well  as  the  id- 

of  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks,  cumbent.      They   api>ointed    Dr.   Franklin   as 

In  1865,  when  over  one  hundred  years  of  age,  agent  of  the  province  in  England.     And  then 

he  received  an  invitation  from  the  city  author-  began  that  series  of  contests  between  Hntchin- 

ities  of  Bangor  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  the  son  and  the  people  which  speedily  caused  his 

Fourth  of  July  there.     He  accepted  it.     A  rev-  exile  from  his  native  laud, 

enue  cutter  conveyed  him  from  Castiue  to  Ban-  Hutchinson,  Annr,  was  born  at  Alford,  Lin- 

gor.    The  guns  of  Fort  Knox,  on  the  Penobscot,  colnshire,  England,  in  1591 ;  died  in  Westcheater 

gave  him  a  salute  of  welcome  as  he  passeil.     At  County,  N.  Y.,  August,  1643.     She  was  a  dangh- 

Bangor  multitudes  rushed  to  get  a  glimpse  of  ter  of  Rev.  Francis  Marbury,  Rector  of  St.  Mar- 

the  veteran  as  he  was  escorted  through  the  tin,  Vintry,  and  other  London  parishes.     The 

streets.     Senator  Hamlin  delivered  an  oration  preaching  of  John  Cotton  and  her  brother-in- 

on  that  occasion,  and  at  the  close  Mr.  Hutch-  law,  John  Wheelwright,  greatly  interested  her, 

ings  responded  at  some  length  to  a  toast.    *^My  and  she,  with  her  husband,  followed  them  to 

friends  told  nie,"  he  said,  "  that  the  ettbrt  to  be  Boston  in  the  autumn  of  1634,  where  she  was 

here  might  cause  my  death;  but  I  thought  I  admitted  to  membership  in  the  church.     Behig 

could  never  die  any  better  than  by  celebrating  a  woman  of  strong  mind,  fluent  in  speech,  bold 

the  glorious  Fourth.''  in  defence  of  her  convictious,  she  soon  acquired 

HutcUnaon  and  the  King.     So  eager  was  P""  inflneuce  in  tbe  church.    SI.e  called  meet- 

the  kiug  to  me  Governor  Hutchinson,  of  Massa-  "'P  °^  *K«  ^•»"'«"  "^  *•?«  ^'""^•'  *°  ^'•*"?'«'  *<*- 

oUusettH,  on   bio  arrival  in  England  in  July,  tnnee  and  Bertnons,  and  bheexprewed  views  on 

1774,  that  he  was  hurried  by  Lord  Dartmoutli  f^''^,'"""  ■»"**«"  "^^^"^  \^^  offended  some  of 

to  the  presence  of  his  majesty  without  time  to  ^7  M}ov,.j,a8aeugen  ou  the  voyage.     She  was 

change  his  clothes.     He  gave  tbe  king  much  t"'*™**'*  f»r  a  while,  bnt  hually  tho  contro- 

con.fort.     He  assured  him  that  the  Port  Bill  y«"y  iH^twccn  her  supporters  aiid  opi>oneiits 

was  a  wise  and  effective  method  for  bringing  ^'ecame  a  public  controversy  (16^>     Oovenior 

the  Boston  people  into  submission ;  that  it  had  Va"*. Cotton,  Wheelwright,  and  the  whole  Bo.- 

occasioned  extreme  alarm;  that  no  colony  would  *""  "^""^^  exceping  hve  members  were  her 

comply  with  their  rfcjuest  for  a  general  suspen-  supporters,  while  the  country  clergy  and  church- 

sion  of  commerce;  and  that  Rbode  Island  ha<l  «"  "^[^^f  """*'\  "'''""*'  ^^\  7^'"  ^"'''"'*  ^^ 
accompanied  its  refusal  with  a  sneer  at  the  mM-  "'eated  every  department  of  the  colony  and  in- 
isl.ness  of  tl.e  Bostonians.  Tbe  king  had  heard  fl"«:'««'J  p;'l>lic  action  in  civil  military,  and  ec- 
and  believed  that  tbe  Boston  clergy  preached  clcsiastical  aflairs  On  Aug.  30  16J7,  an  ecclesi- 
toleration  for  all  kinds  of  immoralities  for  the  ^^"""^  ^^^^  "*  Newtown  comlemiie.1  her  opin- 
sakc  of  libct v.  and  scores  of  other  tales,  which  ];^'>^'^°<^  "''^  wiis  summoned  K-fore  the  Gen«»l 
HntcbiiiH,m  .lid  not  deny;  and  for  two  hours  toiirt  to  answer.  After  a  trial  of  two  days' dn- 
the  oonvei-sation  went  on,  until  tbe  king  was  '»♦">"- she  and  some  of  her  adherents  were  sen- 
satiHlied  that  Boston  would  be  iiMsupporred  in  t«"«««l  *«  banishment  from  the  territorj- of  Ma^ 
its  rebellious  attitude  by  the  other  colonies.  »»c'"'*«"«-  She  went  to  Rlnxle  Island,  where  a 
"The  author  of  this  intelligence,"  savs  Ban-  <>eputatiou  sent  by  the  chiireh  at  B<jstou  vainly 
croft,  "  became  at  once  a  favorite,  was'  offered  *'"^  to  reclaim  her.  Her  husband  die<l  in  1612, 
the  rank  of  a  baroiu-t.  and  was  c.Misnlted  as  an  ^hen  she  removed,  with  her  surviving  family, 
oracle  by  Gibbon,  the  historian,  and  other  poll-  '"'"  tlie  territory  of  New  Netlieilaud  to  a^;oid 
ticians  at  court."  persi^cution     The  Indians  and  Dutch  were  then 

at  war.  Ihe  former  invaded  her  retreat  and 
Hutchinson  and  the  Massachusetts  As-  niunlered  her,  her  son,  and  son-in-law,  and  car- 
sembly  (1*70).  Thoina.s  Hutchinson,  a  native  ried  off  her  little  granddaughter,  Anna  Collins. 
of  Boston,  ii  I'oloiiinl  coiiiicillor,  aiul  lieutenant-  Some  of  her  neighbors  also  sufferexl,  eighteen  of 
governor  of  MassiK'lni.sctls,  was,  on  the  recall  of  them  being  kille<I,  and  their  cattle,  put  into 
(Jovernor  B«Tnaril  in  17()9,  made  governor  of  tbe  barns,  were  burned.  The  place  of  the  tragedy 
province.  He  was  already  uni>opiil.ar  because  was  on  Pelbaiu  Nock.  Tho  region  was  called 
of  his  oj)positioii  to  all  movemeiits  tending  tow-  Anne's  Hoeck,  or  Point.  Several  women  and 
anls  popular  freedom.  When,  in  May,  1770,  ho  children  were  saved  in  a  boat.  When  Mrs. 
called  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly  at  Cambridge,  Hntchinson's  little  granddanghter  was  deliver- 
that  body  insisted  that,  by  the  terms  of  the  char-  ed  to  the  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam,  four  years 
ter,  the  Gcnerul  Court  could  only  be  held  at  Bos-  afterwards,  according  to  the  terms  of  a  treaty, 
ton.  A  dispute  arose  that  consumed  much  of  to  be  sent  to  her  friends  in  Boston,  she  bad  for- 
the  time  of  two  sessions,  and  it  was  October  be-  gotten  her  own  language,  and  did  not  wish  to 
fore  tbe  Assembly  would  agree  to  proceed  with   leave  her  Indian  friends. 
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HateliliiaoD  In  tlw  MBMaohnaetU  GotmolL 
Thuiuaa  Hulchinsou,  appuiut«(l  lientuiiant-gOT- 
emor  of  HaamtchiiBetts,  having  received  com- 
peusation  for  his  losses  (see  Eiot  in  Bolton),  took 
a  seat  in  GoTonior  BerDBrd's  Council  (January, 
]767),  where  he  hod  no  riglit.  The  MasHOcbu- 
setls  AswmLily  resented  tliis  nsnrpatiuu,  this 
"  lust  or  power,"  in  intruding  into  an  elective 
body  to  which  he  bad  not  been  choeen.  The 
Council,  by  unaiiimoua  vote,  denied  the  preten- 
sions of  the  intruder,  fur  tbe  language  of  the 
charter  was  too  clear  to  Hilmit  of  a  doubt;  yet 
Bernard  urged  the  iiiterjioaition  of  tbe  British 
government  to  keep  him  there.  Tliis  conduct 
oftbe  crown  officers  greatly  irritated  Ibe  people, 

Hntctalnaon  Iiett«r%  The.  Early  in  1773, 
1etl«i«  written  by  Governor  Hiitcbinson  and 
others  of  the  cronn  officers  in  Massncbusetts  to 
Mr.  Wbately,  one  of  the  under  secretaries  of  tbe 
goveniQient,  were  put  into  the  bands  of  Dr. 
Frankiiu,  agent  for  MossHcbii setts,  by  Dr.  Hugh 
Williamson,  of  Pbilailelphia.  In  these  letters 
tbe  popular  leaders  were  vilified,  the  liberal 
clauses  of  the  colonial  charter  were  condemned, 
tbe  punisbment  of  Bitstouiaus  by  restraints  upon 
their  commercial  privileges  waa  recommended, 
and  "  an  abridgniont  of  what  are  called  English 
privileges"  in  AmBriea,  by  coercive  measures, 
WHS  strongly  urged.  Franklin  saw  in  these 
letters  evidences  of  a  conspiracy  against  his 
conutry  by  enemies  tu  its  bosom,  and  he  sent 
them  to  Thomas  Cnshing,  Speaker  of  the  Mss- 
sachiisetts  Assembly.  They  were  finally  pub- 
lished, and  created  inlense  excitement  througli- 
rint  tbe  colonies.  Tbe  tempest  of  indignation 
which  thoy  raised  was  fearful  to  Hutchinson 
nnd  bis  friends.  When  a  committee  walled 
npon  biin  for  an  explicit  ntiswer  as  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  his  own  letters,  he  replied,  "They 
are  mine,  but  were  quite  confidential."  This 
was  not  satisfactory,  nnil  the  Assembly  adopieil 
a  petition  to  tbe  king  for  his  removal.  The 
writers  of  the  letters  were  Tbumas  Hutchinson, 
Andrew  Oliver  (Lieutennnt-govemor),  Charles 
Paxton,  Thomas  MofTuCt,  Rol>ert  Auchmnty,  Na- 
thaniel Rogers,  and  George  Rome. 

Hntohlnaon,  Thomas,  Governor  of  Hassacbn- 
eetts,  was  born  in  Boston,  Sept.  9, 1711 ;  died  at 
Brompton,  near  London,  June  3,  IT90.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  (1727),  and, 
after  engaging  niisucceesfully  in  commerce, 
studied  law,  and  began  its  practice  in  Boelon. 
That  city  sent  him  to  London  as  its  agent  in 
important  business ;  anil  he  represented  that 
city  in  the  General  Court  fur  ten  years.  In 
1753  ho  was  cboeeii  judge  of  probate ;  was  a 
councillor  from  1749  tu  17fi6;  was  lieutenant- 
governor  from  I'M  to  ITTl ;  and  was  made 
chief-Justice  of  the  province  in  ITCH.  At  that 
time  he  held  four  high  offices  under  the  king's 
appointment,  and  he  naturally  sided  with  the 
crown  iu  tbe  rising  disputes,  and  became  very 
obnoxious  to  tbe  ropublicaiis.  When,  in  ITG9, 
Governor  Bernard  was  recalled,  Hutchinson  be- 
came acting-governor  uf  Massachusetts,  and  was 
commissioned  governor  in  1771.  Ho  was  con- 
tinually engaged  in  controversies  with  tbe  pop- 


ular Assembly,  and  often  with  his  Council.  Tbe 
publication  of  some  of  bis  letters  (1773),  which 
proved  that  he  had  lieen  for  years  urging  upon 
Parliament  tbe  necessity  for  tbe  strict  enforce- 


ment of  power  over  the  colonies,  raised  a  storm 
of  indignation,  and  bis  recall  was  demanded. 
This  indignation  was  increased  by  bis  action 
concerning  the  landing  of  cargoes  of  tea  in  Bos- 
ton (see  BiMlon  Tta-partg),  and  he  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, June  1, 1774,  where  he  was  rewarded  with 
a  iiension.  He  never  returned  to  his  native 
country.  He  wrote  and  published  a  history  of 
Massac Iin setts  from  tbe  first  settlement  until 
1750.  Tbe  official  residence  of  tbe  governor  of 
Massacbnsetta  was  called  tba  "  Province  House." 


standing  a  few  y 
ofstiireson  WasbinK'on  Street,  iii  front  of  Milk 
&tn<et.  It  was  a  large  brick  building,  three 
stories  in  height,  and  was  formerly  decorated 
with  the  king's  arms,  richly  gilded.  A  cupola 
surmounted  the  ruof.  In  front  of  the  bouse  was 
a  lawn,  with  an  iron  fence,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  giite  WHS  a  large  oak-tree.  Tbe  ground 
sloped,  and  in  &ont  were  about  twenty  stone 
steps.  The  king's  arms  are  in  possession  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

EntcliliiaonIanCantiOTeiBT,TiiE.  TbeMas- 
BBchusetts  theocracy,  actuated  by  tbe  spirit  of 
the  English  persecuting  bishops  and  of  tbeConrC 
of  High  Commission,  persecuted  relentlessly,  as 
heretics  and  schismatics,  tbe  persons  who  occn- 
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IDAHO 


pied  towards  them  the  position  which  they  had 
held  towards  their  own  persecutors.  With  the 
influx  of  new-comers  from  England,  new  opin- 
ions flowed  into  Massachusetts  from  the  seeth- 
ing caldron  of  disputations  in  the  mother-coun- 
try. Among  the  new-comers  was  Anne  Hut<5li- 
inson,  who  was  independent  in  thought  and  bold 
in  the  expression  of  opinion — a  religious  enthu- 
siasti  whose  care  of  a  numerous  family  did  not 
prevent  her  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Church,  and,  at  meetings  of  the  women,  which 
she  instituted,  freely  discussing  religious  doc- 
trines and  criticising  sermons.  She  maintained 
the  leading  tenet  of  the  Reformation  (justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone),  involuntary  faith,  and  the 
free  grace  of  God.  She  declared  that  it  was  this 
faith,  and  not  in  the  repetition  of  acts  of  devo- 
tion or  in  act«  of  morality,  that  made  the  true 
religious  person.  This  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  was  accepted  by  the  theocracy  as 
sound  orthodox}',  but,  as  Mrs.  Hutchinson  put 
it,  it  Btnick  a  vital  blow  at  the  constitution  of 
the  Church  in  Massachusetts,  for  it  mercilessly 
smote  the  self-esteem  and  influence  of  the  lead- 
ers. Their  ^'sanctification,''  this  smart  woman 
alleged,  in  which  they  prided  themselves — their 
sanctimonious  carriage  and  austere  lives — fur- 
nished no  evidence  whatever  of  their  ''justifi- 
cation " — their  change  of  heart  and  acceptance 
with  God.  The  only  evidence  of  justification, 
she  said,  was  an  internal  evidence  and  conscious- 
ness on  the  part  of  believers  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
dwelt  within  them.  The  clergy  were  embar- 
rassed, for  they  preached  justification  by  faith 
and  the  internal  and  supernatural  assurance  of 
election  to  salvation,  but  they  also  held  that 
such  assurances  were  false  and  deceptive,  unless 
accompanied  by  outward  evidence  of  sanctity  in 
life  and  conversation.  Hence  their  austeritv. 
While  the  Boston  churches,  under  the  influence 
of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  inclined  to  embrace  her  doc- 
trines, ex-Governor  Winthrop  and  most  of  the 
clergy  throughout  the  colony  denounced  her  as 


an  antinomian,and  the  pretended  personal  odioq 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  as  no  better  than  blaapbe- 
my.  The  governor  and  Cotton  and  Wheelwright 
(see  Hutch%n%ofiy  Anne)  supported  her  views,  while 
most  of  the  magistrates,  ex-Governor  Winthrop, 
and  the  clergy  of  the  colony  were  her  stern  ami 
active  opponents.  They  were  cantioan,  howev- 
er, how  they  condemned  their  favorite  doctrine 
of  faith  and  free  grace;  but  they  zealously  up- 
held the  necessity  of  a  system  of  worship  and 
austere  self-denial  which  they  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  establish.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  irritatetl 
them  by  classifying  the  two  parties — her  friendi 
as  "  under  the  covenant  of  grace,"  and  her  op- 
ponents ''  under  the  covenant  of  works ;"  and 
because  Mr.  Wheelwright  made  the  distinction 
in  a  sermon,  he  was  arraigned  for  sedition,  and 
found  guilty.  The  governor  and  a  few  others 
offered  a  protest,  but  the  General  Conrt  refused 
to  receive  it.  Disputes  ran  high,  and  the  whole 
colony  was  ablaze  with  excitement.  Men  of  op- 
posite opinions  sometimes  came  to  blows ;  fam- 
ilies were  divided,  and  society  was  fearfully  rent 
In  the  midst  of  the  turmoil,  Winthrop  was  elect- 
ed ( 1637 )  governor,  and  the  orthodox  party 
claimed  a  triumph.  The  Hutch insonians  were 
beaten,  but  not  subdued.  The  theological  ques- 
tions raised  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson  were  referred 
to  a  synod — a  conference  of  delegates  from  all 
the  churches.  That  body  pronounced  tlie  wom- 
en's meeting  in  Boston  "disorderly;-'  for  the 
feminine  church  members,  though  '*  heirs  of  sal- 
vation," had  no  power  in  the  earthly  theocracy. 
They  coudemne<l  the  Hutchinsonians  as  schis- 
matics, and  the  General  Court  proceeded  to  end 
the  controversy  by  the  wretched  argument  of 
force.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  Wheelwright,  and 
severjil  others,  were  sentenced  to  banishment. 
It  being  winter,  the  former  was  allowed  to  re- 
main at  Koxbury,  vigilantly  watched,  until 
spring;  and  about  sixty  of  her  most  active  a*!- 
hercnts  were  dibfrauchised  and  deprived  of  their 
fire-arms. 


I. 


Iberville,  Pierre  le  Moyne,  born  at  Montreal, 
July  16,  1661;  died  in  Havana,  W.  I.,  July  9, 
1706.  He  was  one  of  eleven  brothers  who  fig- 
ure in  some  degree  in  French  colonial  history. 
Entering  the  French  navy  at  fourteen,  ho  be- 
came distinguished  in  the  annals  of  Canada  for 
his  operations  against  the  English  in  the  north 
and  east  of  that  province.  In  1698  he  was  sent 
from  France  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  two 
frigates  (Oct.  2*2),  to  occupy  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  region  neglected  after  the 
deivth  of  La  Salle.  On  finding  that  stream,  he 
received  from  the  Indians  a  letter  left  by  De 
Tout y,  in  16H6,  for  La  Salle.  There  he  builtVort 
Biloxi,  garrisoned  it,  and  made  his  brother  Bien- 
ville the  king's  lieutenant.  In  May,  1699,  he  re- 
turned to  France,  but  reappeared  at  Fort  Biloxi 
in  Januar>%  170().  On  visiting  France  and  re- 
turning in  1701,  he  iound  the  colony  reduced 
by  disease,  and  transferred  the  settlement  to 
Mobile,  and  began  the  colonization  of  Alabama. 


Disease  had  impaired  his  health,  and  the  gov- 
ernment called  him  away  from  his  work  as  the 
founder  of  Louisiana.  (See  Louisiana.)  He  was 
engaged  in  the  naval  service  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  was  destroyed  by  yellow  fever  at  Ha- 
vana. 

Idaho  (Id-ah-o)  was  created  a  territory  by 
act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1863,  from 
portions  of  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Washington 
territories  (which  see),  and  embracing  the  pres- 
ent territory  of  Montana  and  nearly  all  of  Wyo- 
ming. Within  its  domain  the  Ca?ur  d*Al^ne 
mission  was  established,  in  1842.  The  perma- 
nent settlement  of  the  territory  did  not  begin 
until  the  discovery  of  gold,  in  1860.  This  metal 
is  found  at  the  head-waters  of  all  the  rivers,  and 
the  territory  is  very  rich  in  develofied  and  un- 
developed beds  of  the  precious  metals.  These 
drew  largo  numbers  of  settlers  from  California, 
Oregon,  and  settlements  eastward.  Its  capital 
is  Bois<$  City. 


IDIOTS  66B  ILLINOIS,  TEEEITOBY  OP 

Idiots.  Inatltutions  for  idiota  are  of  recent  perste,  bnt  firni.  He  BOtDiDed  ap  what  he  he- 
origin  in  onr  coantry.  lu  1614,  Mr.  Gullaudet  lieved  to  bo  tlie  gentimeut  of  the  people  of  Illi- 
adoiitted  an  idiot  boy  into  tlie  Deaf  and  Dumb  nois  in  the  words  of  Oeneral  Jackson's  toaat 
Asylnni  at  Hartford,  and  hJB  niiiidwae  strength-  thirty  years  before^"Oiir  Federal  Union:  it 
ened.  The  first  aayliint  for  idiots  was  openetL  must  be  preserved!"  Delei^tes  to  the  Cou- 
in  a  wing  of  the  Perkins  Institute,  in  Boston,  gross  were  appointed,  and  thronghout  the  war 
late  in  1B48.  Iii  New  York,  in  1851,  the  "  New  that  ensned  the  men  oflUinois  were  wen  Almost 
York  Asylum  for  Idiota"  was  created,  and  was  everywhere  battling  in  defence  of  the  life  of  the 
permanently  located  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  1855.  Ropiiblic. 

The  uuralwr  of  idiots  in  the  United  States  in  „,,     ,     a^  „„        _     =_.        ,      j  u    w 

.otn          nTciw      111  1    .  leiE            1         ■    11.  nUnoi*  State  or,  was  first  explored  by  Mar- 

18T0  was  34,527.     All  but  1645  were  uoru  in  the  — — — .        .          '                      '              J    , 

:,  .    JO,,  qnette  and  Jrdiet  (which  see),  French  mission- 

Uintefl  states.  ^^^  ^^^^  Canada,  in  1763,  who  were  followed 

miaoia  Indiana.   -This  family  of  the  Atgon-  by  La  Salle  and  Hennepin  (which  see).    Twenty 

quin  nation  comprised  several  clans — Peorias,  years  later  mixsion  stations  were  esralilished  at 

Hoingwenae,  Kaskaskias,  Tamnroas,  and  Caho-  KaskBshia,Cutiiikia,and  Peoria;  and  early  in  the 

Idas.     At  a  very  early  period  tliey  drove  a  Da-  IHthcenrnry  aFretichnioniutery  wasestablisheil 

kota  tribe,  whom  they  called  the  Arkansas,  to  at  Kaskaskia.    By  the  treaty  of  1763,  the  "  Illi- 

thecouutry  on  the  Southern  Mississippi.    These  uois  country,"  as  it 

minatedthe  Winuebagnes;  anil soou afler wards  ^-vriOOTlBWffiMK  under  the  Jurtsdic- 

they  waged  war  with  the  Iroquois  and  Sioux.  ^J9^^9E^E^  ^'"''  °^  *'^'^  English, 

Tbeir  domain  was  between  Lakes  Michigan  and  ^|^H^2B^Hi^U  ^y    ^^^    '"^^ty    of 

Siti>erior  and  the  MisHissiiipJ  River.     Marquette  ^^^^hW^^^^^Bi  '^^  '^  ^"^  ceded  to 

found  some  of  them  (the  Peorias  and  Moiugwe-  ^^^^H^^^^^^^H  tl'^   United   Stales, 

Das)  near  Des  MoinCK,  went  of  the  Mississippi,  in  ^^BS^^^^^^gKmj  »"^  it  formed  apart 

1672;  also  the  Peerian  and  Kasknakias  on  the  ^^^i^^tf^KPfsSl  "^   '''^   Nocrhwesl 

niinois  River.      The  Tamaroati  ami  Cahokiaa  '^^^BJ^BK^y  Territory   (wliicli 

were  on  the  Mississippi.    The  Jesnits  found  the  ^jBfc|M^^^^P  see).     The  country 

people,  in  nearly  font  hundred  large  cabins, cov-  n-iTi  bul  or  iluitdis.          eral  Clarke,  in  1778- 

ered  with  water-proof  mats,  with, generaliy,four  79  (sfe  Clark^i  Ex- 

6ree  to  a  cabin.     In  1679  they  were  bailly  de-  pedifton),  the  Virginia  Assembly  erected  into  i\ 

feated  by  the  Iroquois,  losing  about  thirteen  conuty,  which  tiiey  called  Illinois.   It  embmced 

hundred,  of  whom  nine  hundred  were  prison-  all  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  claimedas  withhl 

ers ;  and  they  retaliated  by  assisting  the  French,  the  limits  of  Virginia,  and  onlered  500  men  to  he 

uuder  De  la  Barre  and  De  Nonville,  against  tlie  raised  for  its  defence.     In  1809,  when  the  prea- 

Five  NalioiiB.     The  Illinois  were  couverled  to  ent  boundaries  of  Indiana  were  defined,  Illinois 

Christianity  by  Father  Marquette  aud  other  mis-  included  Wisconsin  and  a  part  of  Minnesota, 

sionaries,  and  in  the  year  ITOO  Chicago,  their  and  in  1810  contained  more  than  12,000  Inhabl- 

great  chief,  visited  France,  where  he  was  much  tante.    Among  the  prominent  events  of  the  War 

caressed.    HiBBon,of  the  same  uame,maiutaiDcd  of  1812-15  in  that  region  was  the  massacre  at 

great  influence  in  the  tribe  until  his  death,  in  Chicago  (which  see).     After  that  war  the  popn- 

1754.     When  Detroit  was  Iwsieged  by  tlie  Fox-  latlon  rapidly  increased,  and  on   Dec.  3,  1818, 

ea,  in  1712,  the  Illinois  went  to  its  relief,  and  in  Illinois,  within  its  present  limila,  wos  admitted 

the  war  that  followed  they  suffered  severely,  into  the  Union  as  a  state.     The  censns  of  1820 

Some  of  them  were  nith  the  French  at  Fort  showed  a  population  in  that  slate  of  more  than 

Dnquesue;  but  they  refused  to  join  Pontiac  in  55,000  souls.    The  Black  Hawk  War  (nhicb  see) 

his  conspiracy.     (See  rontiac)     With  the  Mi-  occurred  in  Illinois  in  1832.   There  the  Mormons 

amis,  they  favored  the  English  in  the  war  of  the  established  themsvlvce  in  1840,  at  Nauvoo  (see 

Revolution,  and  joined  In  the  treaty  at  Green-  Mormoni);  their  founder  was  slain  by  a  mob  at 

villo  in  1795.     (See  Greenville.)     By  the  provi-  Carthage,  in  1844,  and  soon  sftenvards  a  gener- 

sion  of  treaties,  they  ceded  their  lands,  and  a  al  exoduB  of  this  people  occurred.     A  new  stale 

greater  portion  of  them  went  la  a  country  west  constitution  was  framed  in  1847,  and  in  July, 

of  the  Misaisslppl,  within  the  present  limits  of  1870.  the  present  constitution  wau adopted.  The 

Kansas,  where  they  remained  until  1867,  when  Illinois  Central  Railroad, completed  in  1856,  has 

they  were  removed  to  a  reservation  of  seventy-  been  a  source  of  great  material  prosperity  for 

two  thousand  acres  southwest  of  the  Qnapawe.  the  state.     During  the  late  Civil  War,  Illinois 

In  1872  the  whole  Illiiii>is  nation  had  dwindled  furnished  to  the  naliouol  government  (to  Doc. 

to  forty  souls.     This  tribe,  combined  with  the  1, 1864)  197,364  troops. 

Weas  and  Piaukeshftws,  numbered  only  one  bnn-  j^^^  Territory  O^.    During  the  last  sos- 

dre.1  and  sixty  m  all.  ^j^„  ^^  „,^  ^^„^^  CougreBS,  1809,  the  Territory 

HUdoIs,  Position   of  (1861).     This  yonng  of  Illinois  was  erected, and  Ninian  Edwards  was 

state,  with  a  population  of  1,700,000,  had  a  loyal  appointed  its  governor.    The  inhabited  portions 

governor  (Richanl  Yates)  nt  the  beginning  of  of  this  territory.  Including  the  (present)  statea 

1861.   The  Legislature  assembled  at  Springfield,  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  were  chiefly  near  the 

the  home  of  the  Republican  President  elect,  on  Mississippi  River,  opposite  the  mouth   of  the 

January  7.    The  governor's  message  was  tern-  Missouri.     The  old  village  of  Kaskaskia  was 
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Zmpeaduneiit  of  Pr«>id«iit  Joluuon.  On 
Jan.  7,  l!^,  Mr.  Aabley,  rejireBentative  in  Con- 
gress irum  Ohio,  rose  iu  his  place  «nd  charged 
the  "Acting  President  of  the  United  States" 
vitli  tbe  cnmmisBion  or"  high  crimes  and  misde- 
niennora,for  n-iiicb  he  ought  to  be  impeached." 
Ho  charged  him  witli  nsnrpotions  and  violatioua 
of  lav  :  I.  "  In  that  he  has  cormptly  nsed  the 
apl>oillting  power;  2.  In  that  he  lias  corruptly 
luicc]  the  pardiiniiJg  power;  3.  In  that  Le  has 
cormptlj  nsed  the  veto  power;  4.  In  that  be 
liOB  corruptly  disposed  of  public  pro)ierty  of  the 
United  Slates ;  aiid,  5.  Iu  that  he  has  corrapt- 
ly  interfi!T«<l  iu  elections,  and  coDiinilted  acts 
wbiiih,  in  contemplation  of  tlie  Conetitution, 
ore  high  crimes  and  mieilemeatiurs."  For  more  , 
than  a  year  anerwards  Cuiigruss  bore  ivitli  the 
opposition  and  unseemly  acts  of  the  President. 
Their  patience  became  eiliaiisted.  On  F'eb.  22, 
1868,  the  Uouso  uf  Kepresentativcs,  by  a  vote 
of  126  to  47,  " Benoleed,  Tliat  Andrew  Juhnsou, 
President  of  the  United  States,  be  impeached 
of  high  crimes  and  luisdemeanore."  A  commit- 
tee pTcsentcd  nine  articles  of  impeachment :  1. 
Unlawfully  onlering  the  removal  of  Secretary 
Stanton,  iu  violation  of  the  Tennre-of'Offlce  Act 
(which  see) ;  2.  Uulawfnily  appointing  Lorenzo 
B.  Tbooins  as  Secretary  of  War  ad  tNfmm ;  3. 
Sabstantiiilly  the  same  as  the  2d ;  4.  Conspiring 
with  Tlionias  anil  other  persons  to  prevent,  by 
tbreat«,Mr. Stanton  from hi>ldiiig office;  S>.  Con- 
spiring to  liiuder  the  execution  of  tlie  Tuiiure-of- 
OSice  Act;  6.  Conspiring  to  take  forcible  pos- 
session of  the  War  Dejiaitmeiit;  7  and  S  sub- 
stantially llie  Hnnio  as  5  and  6 ;  9.  Charged  that 
lie  had  tried  to  Induce,  liy  fiilse  n'preBentuti<niB, 
tho  comiDantU-r  of  tlic  De|)!irtment  of  WaNhing- 
Uax  to  violate  Hie  laws  and  to  obey  the  onlem 
of  tbu  Prugident  only.  Miningers  were  appoiut- 
Hcl,  and  on  Uan'b  3  llii-y  iirfttunled  two  otbei 
chargeH:  1.  Seditions  n]Ki-u1i  while  on  a  ]>olit- 
ical  lour  (sec  Fraidtnt  juhnmn'a  Tour),  trying  to 
rxcilu  the  biistJlity  of  Iho  jK'oj>le  ngainiit  Con- 
grcHH ;  ami,  2.  That  at  Washington  ho  batl  de- 
clared that  Congress  was  not  a  legal  boily,  an- 
tli(iri»-(l  to  exercise  k-gislative  iKiwors.  The 
trial  was  begun  on  March  ;tO,  before  the  Sf^unte, 
flitting  as  a  High  Court  of  Imjieachnieiit,  Chief- 
JiiMlve  Cluise  pnrsiding.  Tlie  examinnliou  of 
witiieRses  eiidiHl  April  22.  The  aTgnnM-nis  of 
i!Diiii»«l  were  conclndeil  May  5,  and  iwi-nty  days 
were  coiiNiinml  in  debalni  in  the  Seiialt)-  The 
votes  of  (ItVy.fonr  senatorn  tireseiit  were  taken  on 
the  venlict.  of  whom  'Sa  were  fur  convicliun,  and 
19  for  arqiiillal.  As  two  thii'ilN  of  thi;  votes 
were  ued'imnr.v  for  conviction,  tho  Prusideut 
was  ai-'iuitted  by  one  vote. 

Impedimenta  to  Bnrgoyne's  Marcli.  From 
8kcniw1iorunt;h  (now  W]iilehai]),at  the  head  of 
Lake  Chumplain,  to  the  Hudson  Kiver,  tho  con. 
queringBurgiiyne  marclietl  tliningh  a  very  rough 
and  thickly  wooileil  country,  intersected  by  nii. 
ineninsstreaniB  and  dotted  with  morasses.  Then 
was  asingle  military  roail, over  which,  between 
Fort  Anne  (ou  the  route)  and  Fort  Edward,  there 


were  full  fifty  bridges  and  causeways.  Thew 
Schnyler  destroyed  as  he  fell  back  towards  tb« 
HndBon,  and  felled  great  trees  acroes  the  road, 
with  theirbranches  intertwining,  at  places  when 
it  was  difficult  to  tarn  aside.  All  tbe  stock  wsi 
drawn  off,  and  tbe  New  England  militia  wen 
summoned  to  tbe  rescue. 

CtlaiB,  The  state  elections  in  1856 
satisfied  the  opponents  of  the  rapidly 
growing  Republican  party  that  there  was  im- 
)iending  a  great  change  in  national  politic*. 
Tbe  political  leaders  iu  tbe  slave-labor  states, 
who  had  beeu  iuterested  in  a  scheme  for  forming 
an  empire  whose  conier-itooe  should  be  nvgro 
slavery  and  its  iHinuda  tbe  Gulden  Circle  (which 
see),  perceived  tlie  peril.  They  believed  tbey 
would  nut  be  aide  to  elect  another  President  oJF 
iheir  choice.  They  were  in  full  alliance  with 
the  Democratic  party  of  the  North,  then  in  pow- 
er, but  they  saw  signs  of  disintegration  going  on 
in  that  party,  caused  by  disgust  with  tbe  nork- 
iugs  of  the  Fugitive  Stave  Lnw  and  the  attempt 
to  nationalize  slavery.  A  large  portion  of  that 
pHrty,led  by  Senator  St eplieu  A. Douglas, showed 
a  proclivity  towards  independent  action,  sod 
'  even  of  affiliation  with  the  Bepublicau  party,  on 
tbe  subject  of  slavery.  The  hopes  of  the  friends 
of  tho  slave  system  of  tbe  further  undivided  sup- 
port of  tlie  Northern  Democracy  vanislied.  In 
view  of  this  imiiending  crisis,  the  Southern  pol- 
iticians, who  wished  to  dissolve  tbe  I'nion, 
deemed  it  expedient,  it  is  averred,  to  absolutely 
destroy  all  unity  iu  the  Democralic  pony,  and 
make  it  powerli'ss,  when  the  Bepublicttas  might 
elisct  tbeir  candidate  for  President  in  llie  fall  of 
I8G0.  Then  nonld  appear  a  enfflcioiit  pretext 
forarevolntioLi^tlieeleetion  of  a  sectiounl  Pres- 
ident. Tliia  dangi'r  to  the  slave boid its'  interest 
niiglit  be  niagiiilied  l>y  a  sectional  war-try  that 
would  "  fire  the  Sontbem  heart,"  and  produce  a 
"solid  South'-  iu  favor  of  secession,  a  dissnln- 
liou  of  the  Union,  and  tho  cotistmctioii  of  a  new 
republic  or  kingdom  within  llie  Golden  Circle. 
It  is  asserted  tliat  with  this  view  politicians 
who  were  afterwards  Cimfederate  leaders  in  the 
late  Civil  W'ar  entered  the  Democratic  nomina- 
ting convenlion  held  at  Charleston,  S.  C-,  late 
in  April,  IHJO.  (See  bemocralie  CoKr«tf<DH  at 
Ciarlrttou.) 

Impreaa,  The— Trratt  of  im6.  Proofs  of 
the  BiiU'eriiigs  of  Anitirican  scanien  fh>m  the  op- 
erations of  Hie  Britisii  impress  system  were  con- 
tinually received,  and  so  frequent  and  flagrant 
were  these  outrages,  towards  the  close  of  li^ 
that  Congress  took  action  ou  tbe  subject.  It 
was  felt  that  a  crisis  was  reached,  when  tbe  in- 
dR]>encIencu  of  the  United  Slates  must  be  viudi- 
ciited,  or  the  national  honor  would  be  imperilled. 
1'liure  was  ample  cause  n<it  only  for  retaliatflty 
measures  against  Great  Britaiu,  but  even  for 
war.  A  Noii-imtHirtution  Act  (which  see)  was 
passed.  It  was  resolved  to  try  negotiations 
once  more.  William  Piukney,  of  Maryland,  was 
appointed  (Mny,  1806)  minister  estranrdinarj'  to 
England,  to  lieconie  associated  with  klonroe,  the 
resident  minister,  in  negotiating  a  treaty  Ibat 
should  settle  all  disputes  between  Ibo  two  gov- 
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ernments.  He  sailed  for  England,  and  negotia- 
tions were  commenced  Aug.  7.  As  the  Amer- 
ican commissioners  were  instructed  to  make  no 
treaty  which  did  not  secure  the  vessels  of  their 
countrymen  on  the  high  seas  against  press- 
gangSythat  topic  received  the  earliest  attention. 
The  Americans  contended  that  the  right  of  im- 
pressment, existing  by  municipal  law,  could  not 
be  exercised  out  of  the  jaris<liction  of  Great 
Britain,  and,  consequently,  upon  the  high  seas. 
The  British  replied  that  no  subject  of  the  king 
could  expatriate  himself — "once  an  English- 
man, always  an  Englishman  " — and  argued  that 
to  give  up  that  right  would  make  every  Ameri- 
can vessel  an  asylum  for  British  seamen  wishing 
to  evade  their  country's  service.  Finally,  the 
British  commissioners  stated  in  writing  that  it 
was  not  intended  by  their  government  to  exer- 
cise this  claimed  right  on  board  any  American 
vessel,  unless  it  was  known  it  contained  British 
desertei*s.  In  that  shape  this  portion  of  a  trea- 
ty then  concluded  remained,  and  was  unsatis- 
factory because  it  was  biised  upon  contingen- 
cies and  provisions,  and  not  upon  positive  trea- 
ty stipulations.  The  American  commissioners, 
then,  on  their  own  responsibility,  proceeded  to 
treat  upon  other  points  in  dispute,  and  an  agree- 
ment was  made,  based  principally  upon  Jay's 
treaty  of  1794.  The  British  made  some  conces- 
sions as  to  the  rights  of  neutrals.  The  treaty 
was  more  favorable  to  the  Americans,  on  the 
whole,  than  Jay's,  and,  for  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced him,  the  American  commissioners  signed 
it.  It  was  satisfactory  to  the  merchants  and 
most  of  the  people ;  yet  the  President,  consult- 
ing only  his  Secretary  of  State,  and  without  re- 
ferring it  to  the  Senate,  rejected  it. 

Impresament.  The  British  government 
claimed  the  right  for  commanders  of  British 
ships  of  war  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  their 
crews  by  pressing  into  their  service  British- 
born  seamen  found  anywhere  not  within  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  some  foreign  state. 
As  many  British  seamen  were  employed  on 
board  of  American  merchant-vessels,  the  exer- 
cise of  this  claimed  right  might  (and  often  did) 
seriously  cripple  American  vessels  at  sea.  To 
distinguish  between  British  and  American  sea- 
men was  not  an  easy  matter,  and  many  British 
captains,  eager  to  fill  up  their  crews,  frequently 
impressed  native-born  Americans.  These  were 
sometimes  dragged  by  violence  from  on  board 
their  own  vessels  and  condemned  to  a  life  of 
slavery  as  seamen  in  British  ships  of  war. 
These  acts  were  among  the  causes  of  the  War 
of  1812-15,  or  S4*cond  war  for  independence. 
When  Jonathan  Russell,  minister  at  the  British 
court,  attempted  to  negotiate  with  that  govern- 
ment (August,  1812)  for  a  settlement  of  disputes 
between  the  Americans  and  British,  and  pro- 
posed the  withdrawal  of  the  claims  of  the  latter 
to  the  right  of  impressment  and  the  release  of 
impressed  seamen.  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  Brit- 
ish Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  refused  to  listen 
to  such  a  proposition.  He  even  expressed  sur- 
prise that,  "as  a  condition  preliminary  even  to 
a  suspension  of  hostilities,  the  government  of 
the  United  States  should  have  thought  fit  to 


demand  that  the  British  government  should  de- 
sist from  its  ancient  and  accustomed  practice  of 
impressing  British  seamen  from  the  merchant- 
ships  of  a  foreign  state,  simply  on  the  assurance 
that  a  law  was  hereafter  to  be  passed  to  pro- 
hibit the  employment  of  British  seamen  in  the 
public  or  commercial  service  of  that  state." 
The  United  States  had  proposed  to  pass  a  law 
making  such  a  prohibition  in  case  the  British 
government  should  relinquish  the  practice  of 
impressment  and  release  all  impressed  sea- 
men. Castlereagh  acknowledged  that  there 
might  have  been,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1811,  sixteen  hundred  bona  fide  American  citi- 
zens serving  by  compulsion  in  the  British  navy. 
Several  hnudreils  of  them  had  been  discharged, 
and  all  would  be,  Castlereagh  said,  upon  proof 
ntade  of  their  American  birth  ;  but  the  British 
government,  ho  continued,  could  not  consent 
*'to  suspend  the  exercise  of  a  right  upon  which 
the  naval  strength  of  the  empire  mainly  de- 
pended, unless  assured  that  the  object  might  be 
attained  in  some  other  way."  There  wei*e  then 
upwards  of  six  thousand  cases  of  alleged  im- 
pressment of  American  seamen  recorded  in  the 
Department  of  State,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
at  least  as  many  more  might  have  occurred,  of 
which  no  information  had  been  received.  Cas- 
tlereagh had  admitted  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons  that  an  official  inquiry  had  reveal- 
ed the  fact  that  there  were,  in  1811,  thirty-five 
hundred  men  claiming  to  be  American  citizens. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  various  causes 
combined  wliich  produced  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  1812-13, 
when  it  was  declared,  the  capital  question,  and 
that  around  which  gathered  in  agreement  a  lar- 
ger portion  of  the  people  of  the  Republic,  was 
that  of  impressment.  The  contest  was,  by  this 
consideration,  resolved  into  a  noble  struggle  of 
a  free  people  against  insolence  and  oppression, 
undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  the  helpless, 
and  the  stranger.  It  was  this  conception  of  the 
essential  nature  of  the  conflict  that  gave  vigor 
to  every  blow  of  the  American  soldier  and  sea- 
man, and  the  watch- words  "  JYee  Trade  and  Sail- 
ors' Rights"  prevailed  on  land  as  well  as  on  the 
sea. 

Impresament  in  American  Ports.  In  1707 
Parliament,  by  act,  forbade  the  impressment  of 
seamen  in  American  ports  and  waters  for  priva- 
teering service,  unless  of  such  sailors  as  had  pre- 
viously deserted  from  ships  of  war. 

Impressment  in  Boston  (1747).  Commodore 
Knowles,  while  in  Boston  harbor,  in  November, 
1747,  finding  himself  short  of  men,  sent  a  press- 
gang  into  the  town  one  morning  which  seized 
and  canied  to  the  vessels  several  of  the  citizens. 
This  violence  aroused  the  populace.  Several  of 
the  naval  officers  on  shore  were  seized  by  a  mob 
and  held  as  hostages  for  their  kidnapped  coun- 
trymen. They  also  surrounded  the  Town  House, 
where  the  Legislature  was  in  session,  and  de- 
manded the  release  of  the  impressed  men.  The 
governor  called  out  the  militia,  who  reluctantly 
obeyed.  Then,  alarmed,  he  withdrew  to  the 
castle.    Knowles  offered  a  company  of  marines 
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to  snstain  his  authority,  and  threatened  to  bom-  the  "  Congress,^  at  the  close  of  his  inaugnnl 

bard  the  to>yn  if  his  officers  were  not  released,  address.     In  the  evening,  in  imitation  of  the 

Tlie  populace  declared  that  the  governor's  flight  custom,  President  Davis  held  a  *'  levee  "  at  Es- 

was  abdication.    Matters  became  so  serious  that  telle  Hall,  and  the  city  was  brilliantly  lighted 

the  influential  citizens,  who  had  favored  the  pop-  up  by  boutii'es  and  illuminations, 

ulace  tried  to  enppress  the  tumult.    The  A8-  i^^^^tlon    of    Pi«8ident     Bnobaiiui. 

8ombly  ordered  the  releaae  of  tho  officers,  and  j^^^^  B.ichanan,  fifteenth   Preeident   of  the 

Kiiowles  sent  back  .noM  of  the  impre^e.!  inen.  United  States,  wm  iuaugumte.1  on  March  4. 

The  authorities  attributed  the  outbreak  to    ue-  j^^     ^he  day  was  clear  aud  pleaaant.    The 

groea  and  jMsrsonB  of  vile  condition."    This  was  „„^i,er  of  spectators  of  the  scene  from  abn^l 

the  first  ofa  series  of  impressments  of  American  ^^  i„„,e„^,  there  being,  it  waa  said,  wpre- 

citizens  by  Bn.ish  officers  which  finally  led  to  ^.^t^^i,.^  f,.„;„  ^very  state  in  the  Union.    The 

war.     (See  Second  Jt  ar  for  Independence.)  President  elect  moved  in  a  baronche  from  WU- 

Inaaguration  Ball.     On  the  evening  of  tho  lard's  Hotel,  escorted  by  military  under  General 

inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  a  grand  ball  was  Quitnmn.     Mr.  Buchanan  was  accompanied  iu 

given  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  iu  a  large  tern-  his  carriage  by  President  Pierce,  aud  Senators 

porary  building  near  the  City  Hall,  in  Wash-  Biglcr  and  Foote,  ofthe  Committee  of  Arninge- 

ington.     Several  foreign  ministers,  and  hea<ls  ments.     Democratic  clubs,  fire  companies  from 

of  departments,  with  their  families,  were  pres-  Now  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  a  great  con- 

ont.    The  dancing  began  at  eleven  o'clock.    Mr.  course  of  citizens,  with  various  volunteer  mili- 

and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  in  whoso  honor  the  ball  was  tary  companies,  formed  tho  procession.     Chief* 

given,  appeared  soon  aft^^rwards.    The  President  justice  Taney  adniiui8tered  the  oath  of  office, 

entered  the  room  with  Mayor  Berret,  of  Wash-  Inaaguration  of  President  Fillmore.     (See 

ington,  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  entered  leaning  on  the  Fillmore  Millard.) 

arm  of  Senator  Douglas.     The  incident  was  ac- ^  -  -^ ,-     .     ^       *.      rm. 

cepted  as  a  proclamation  ofpeaco  and  friendship  ,  IJ^auguration   of  I^aidM^^ 

,   '            *i     *       1  *.      •     1    r     *i      i»      •  1  turbnlent  administration  of  President  Johnson 

between  the  two  late  rivals  for  the  Presidency.  ,       ,         *#      u   j    ilm?^        j  tt,           X  ^       ^ 

T           1          4.              ■^   1      /\c   \\  4.\  closed  on  March  4,  1869,  and  Llvsses  S.  Grant 

Joy  and  gay  ety  prevailed.     Of  all  the  company  *    i   xu       •  ix       ^i"  n      -i     ^    J 

*  f u           *.  u           1        1  *i            X  u  was  inaugurated  the  eighteenth  President  of 

present,  the  most  honore<l  and  the  most  bur-  .,     ^t  -^   i  o*  *.         /^    *u              i       ^i.      \' 

\       ,           Au     u        T-       1        iir'i.1   xu  4.  u  Ml  the  United  States.     On  the  same  dav,  the  retir* 

dened  was  Abraham  Lincoln.     With  that  brill-  .       t»      • ,     ^  .         i      i           ,,         1    .. 

.              4.      1    1  *.u         ..        TAii        T-  iiiff  President  issued  a  long  address  to  his  conn* 

lant  pageant  ended  tho  poetiy  of  Abraham  Lin-  .  **                  •    i-     x-         J?i  •                          t-  * 

cohi'slife;  after  that,  it  was  spent  in  the  sober  *'y"l*»  '"  ''"^^'T'"',  .°^«  """r.!t  "''"''. 
prose  of  dntiful  endeavor  to  Lve  and  redeem  mag'Btrateof  theKepubhc.  Hcrecited  the  moat 
J,  ^      ...  prominent  acts  of  his  administration,  declaring 

the  natiou.  f,  -i.    r     ^i  i  u     •        i        ^m.- 

the  necessity  for  them ;  and,  having  done  this. 

Inauguration  of  Jefferson  Davis.    Mr.  Davis  ho  assailed  the  majority  of  the  Congress  with 

was  at  his  home,  not  far  from  Vicksburg,  when  his  usual  vehemence  of  tone,  acouHing  them  of 

apprised  of  his  elect  i<m  as  President  of  tlio  Con-  acting  iu  '*  utter  disregard  of  the  Constitution,** 

federacy  formed  at  Montgomery, February,  1861.  accusing  thorn  of  "preventing  the  return  of 

He  hastened  to  that  city,  and  his  journey  was  peace,"  and  "making  the  liherties  ofthe  jHMiple 

a  continuous  ovation.     He  made  twenty-tivo  and  tho  rights  and  power  ofthe  President  ob- 

speeches  «m  the  way.     Meinhers  of  the  conven-  jects  of  constant  attack."     He  chargiMl  them 

tion,  and  tho  authorities  of  Montgomery  met  with  the  coininission  of  nearly  every  act  of  o|>- 

him  eight  miles  from  the  city.     He  arrived  at  pression  enumerated  in  the  indictment  against 

the  Alabama  capital  at  eight  o'clock  at  night.  George  III.,  of  England,  contained  iu  the  Decla- 

Caiinons  thiiiulen'd  a  welcome,  and  tho  shouts  ration  of  Independence,  and  added,  "Thiscata- 

of  a  multitude  gnM'to<l  him.    Formally  received  logiie  of  crimes,  long  as  it  is,  is  not  yet  com- 

at  tho  railway- station,  he  made  a  speech,  in  plete."     General  Grant  was  honored  at  his  in- 

which  ho  biiotly  reviewed  the  then  position  of  auguration  with  a  large  civic  and  military  dis- 

tlie  South,  and  said  tho  time  for  compromises  play,  and  an  immense  gathering  of  citizens  from 

had   passed.      *'  We  are   now  determined,"  he  all  parts  of  the  Union.     The  ceremonies  took 

said,  "to  maintain  our  position,  and  make  all  place  at  the  eastern  front  of  the  Capitol,  as  iisu- 

who  oppone  U8  smell  ^Southern  powder  and  feel  South-  al,  at  a  little  past  noon,  when  Chief-just  ice  Chaso 

em  Hteel.  .  .  .  We  will  maintain  our  rights  and  administered  the  oath  of  office.     His  inaugural 

our  government  at  all  hazards.     We  ask  noth-  address  foreshadowed  the  course  of  hisadminis- 

ing — we  want  nothing — and  we  will  have  no  ti*ation.     He  declared  his  intention  to  have  on 

comi)lioations.    If  the  other  states  join  our  Con-  all  subjects  a  policy  to  recommend,  but  none  to 

fo<loracy,  they  can  freely  come  in  on  our  terms,  enforce;  to  always  express  his  views  clearly  to 

Our  separation  from  the  old  Uni<ni  is  c<»niplete,  Congress, and  to  exercise  the  constitutional  pow- 

and  no  compromise,  no  reconstruction,  can  now  er  ofthe  veto  whenever  his  judgment  bade  him 

be  entertained."  The  inaugural  ceremonies  took  intorfore;  to  treat  the  momentous  subjects  grow- 

jilace  at  noon,  Feb.  18,  on  a  platfonn  erected  in  ing  out  of  tho  recent  civil  war  with  calmness, 

front  ofthe  portico  ofthe  State  House.     Davis  and  "without  prejudice,  hate,  or  sectional  pride." 

and  Stephens,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Marly,  rode  in  an  He  declared  that,  to  protect  the  national  honor, 

open  barouche  from  the  Exchange  Hotel  to  the  every  dollar  ofthe  public  debt  should  bo  paid  iu 

Capitol,  followed  by  a  multitude  of  state  ofTicials  gold,  unless  otherwise  stipulated  in  tho  contract. 

and  citizens.     The  oath  of  oflice  was  adminis-  He  recommended  the  adoption  of  somo  plan  for 

tered  to  Davis  by  Howell  Cobb,  President  of  the  payment  ofthe  debt,  and  for  the  resumption 
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of  specie  payiiieuts.  In  foreign  policy  he  pro-  cerity  and  cherish  with  pride.  To  have  around 
posed  to  deal  with  nations  with  equal  justice  as  my  person,  at  the  moment  of  nudertaking  the 
with  individuals.  He  called  attention  to  the  most  solemn  of  all  duties  to  my  country,  the 
Indians,  and  said  he  would  favor  any  course  that  companions  of  the  immortal  Washington,  will 
would  tend  to  their  civilization,  Christianiza-  afford  me  satisfaction  and  encouragement.  That 
tion,  and  ultimate  citizenship.  He  expressed  a  hy  my  best  endeavors  I  shall  be  able  to  exhibit 
hope  that  the  question  of  suffrage  might  be  more  than  an  imitation  of  his  labors,  a  sense  of 
speedily  settled  by  the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  my  own  imperfections  and  the  reverence  I  en- 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  (which  see).  tertain  for  his  virtues  forbid  me  to  hope.     To 

city  ofWMhington  was  thronged  with  people  r°'«  «»»"«  tliat  fol  owed  i.m  so  long  and  so  val- 

from  every  part  of  the  Union  tJ  witness  the  in-  [V'^^l  »"  *!>«  ^^^  *»  S^"^'  ^  "ff"' ""y  '"'«=«™ 

augnratiou  of  President  Harrison,  on  March  4,  '•"'."^'*'  »"*  to  Heaven  my  prayers,  that  your  re- 

1841.  He  was  then  a  month  beyond  the  age  of  ">'""'"8  y«?"  ""jy  ^  ??.  •'"Ppy  "".y""":  *"»', "".'^ 
sixty-eight  years,  yet  there  was  remarkable  vig-  .VO«r  lives  have  been  illustrions."  The  whole 
or  in  his  movements  for  one  who  had  exi,eri-  ^^fP""/  t!'°^  Proceeded  to  the  eastern  portico 
enced  so  much  of  the  rougher  circumstances  of  "^  tlie  Capitol,  where  m  the  presence  of  a  vast 
lifeV career.  He  was  accompanied  to  the  Capi-  "^enjV'y  "^  citizens  the  Presidentelect  deliv- 
tol  by  ex-President  Van  B.ire..,  in  a  carriage,  "i^d  his  inaugural  address  and  took  the  oath  of 
and  on  a  platform  at  the  eastern  entrance  b!  »«<=«'  "dmiuisterod  by  Chief-jnstice  Marshall, 
the  building  he  delivered  his  inaugural  addi'ess,  Inaaguratioii  of  President  Jefferson.  On 
in  a  clear  voice,  frequently  interrupted  by  cheers,  the  morning  of  March  4,  I80I,  Jefferson  was  es- 
When  it  was  concluded.  Chief-justice  Taney  ad-  coi*ted  by  a  body  of  militia  and  a  procession 
ministered  the  oath  of  office,  and  then  succes-  of  citizens  to  the  Capitol,  where  the  Senate  had 
sive  cannon-peals  announced  to  the  multitude  met  in  special  session,  called  some  months  be- 
that  the  ninth  President  of  the  United  States  fore  by  the  President.  Aaron  Burr,  already 
was  duly  installed  into  office.  His  inaugural  sworn  in  as  Vice-President,  gave  up  the  chair 
speech  was  well  received  by  all  parties,  and  an-  to  Jefferson,  taking  a  seat  at  his  right  hand, 
other  "era  of  good  feeling ''  seemed  about  to  On  his  left  sat  John  Marshall,  then  chief-Justice, 
dawn.  ready  to  administer  the  oath  of  office.    The  late 

Inauguration  of  President  Hayes.  The  4th  speaker  and  ex-President  Adams  were  not  pres- 
of  March,  1877,  fell  on  Sunday.  President-elect  ent,  the  latter  having  left  for  home  that  morn- 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  in  Washington,  the  ing  on  account  of  sickness  in  his  family.  Jeffer- 
guest  of  Senator  John  Sherman.  There  had  sou  delivered  a  carefully  written  inaugural  ad- 
been  threats  made  by  the  Opposition  of  taking  dress,  in  which  he  pleaded  for  harmony.  "Every 
forcible  possession  of  the  Presidential  office  and  difference  of  opinion,"  he  said,  "  is  not  a  differ- 
inaugurating  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  the  rival  candi-  ence  of  principle.  Brethren  of  the  same  prin- 
date  for  President.  It  was  thought  best  by  the  ci pie,  we  are  called  by  different  names.  We  are 
friends  of  the  President-elect  not  to  postpone  all  Republicans;  we  are  all  Federalists." 
the  administering  of  the  oath  of  office  to  him  Inauguration  of  President  John  Adams 
until  Monday,  as  had  been  done  in  other  cases  (1797).  The  Senate  adjourned  to  the  chamber 
when  the  time  for  inaugurating  a  new  President  ^f  ^j^e  House  of  Representatives,  with  Jefferson 
fell  on  Sunday.  Mr.  Hayes  therefore  took  the  ^t  their  head,  where  a  brilliant  assemblage  of 
oath  of  office  privately,  in  Senator  Sherman's  indies  had  gathered  to  witness  the  inaugura- 
house  on  Sunday,  aud  on  the  foUowing  day  the  ^ion  of  the  second  President  of  the  Republic,  in 
public  inauguration  ceremonies  were  performed  ^he  old  State  House,  Philadelphia.  In  front  of 
at  the  usual  place  on  the  east  front  of  the  Capi-  ^i^^  speaker's  chair  sat  the  chief-justice  (Jay), 
tol,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  multitude  of  ^j^ij  ^ij^g^  ^tlier  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
people.  The  oath  of  office  was  administered  by  jhe  new  Vice-President  and  the  secretary  of 
Chief-justice  Wait.  ^jie  Senate  took  seats  on  their  right;  on  the 

Inaugturation  of  President  Jackson.  There  left  sat  the  s|>eaker  and  clerk  of  the  House, 
were  incidents  of  peculiar  interest  connected  The  doors  being  opened,  a  crowd  instantly  filled 
with  the  inauguration  of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  the  galleries.  Wheu  Washington  entered  he 
seventh  President  of  the  United  States.  Presi-  was  greeted  with  shout<s  of  applause  from  all 
dent  Adams  had  convened  the  Senate  on  the  sides.  Being  now  a  private  citizen,  he  took  a 
morning  of  March  4,  1829,  and  at  twelve  M.  seat  in  front  of  the  judges.  The  President-elect 
that  body  adjourned  for  one  hour.  During  that  entered,  attended  by  tlie  heads  of  departments 
time  the  President-elect  entered  the  Senate-  and  the  marshal  of  the  district,  and  was  re- 
chamber,  having  been  escorted  from  Gadsby's  ceived  with  shouts  as  he  ascended  to  the  chair. 
Hotel  by  a  few  surviving  officers  and  soldiers  of  In  a  few  minutes  he  arose  and  read  an  elaborate 
the  old  war  for  independence.  These  having  inaugural  address,  when  the  oath  was  admiuis- 
addressed  him  at  the  hotel,  and  in  the  Senate-  tered  by  the  chief-justice.  Then  he  took  his 
chamber,  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  officers  of  seat  for  a  few  minutes,  arose,  bowed  to  all 
govenmieut,  foreign  ministers,  and  many  ladies,  around,  and  retired.  The  Vice-President  fol« 
he  made  a  feeling  reply,  as  follows :  "  Respected  lowed,  and  he,  in  turn,  was  followed  by  the  ex- 
Friends:  Your  affectionate  address  awakens  sen-  President.  It  was  the  last  time  Washington 
timeuts  aud  recollections  which  I  feel  with  sin-  aud  Jefferson  met.    Washington  was  greeted 
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with  prolonged  shouts  in  and  out  of  tbe  Honse,  people  of  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  his  deter- 

and  that  evening  (March  4, 1797)  ho  was  sunipt-  inination  to  administer  tbe  government  impar- 

uously  entertained  by  the  merchants  and  oth-  tially  for  tbe  protection  of  every  citizen  and  of 

ers  of  Philadelphia.     He  departed  for  Mount  every  interest.     ''I  have  no  pnrpoee,"  be  said, 

Vernon  a  few  days  afterwards.  '*  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  in- 

Inaocuration  of  President  John  Q.  Adamii.  ?"*"*'?"  <!!  "'"^^^  "»  ^^"t  ^^*f  7'^"'  "  ««■ 

At  aboTt  lialf-past  twelve  o'clock  on  tlie  4th  of  '»*?• ,  }  ^^">'">}  ^?ve  no  lawful  right  to  do  «., 

March,  1825,  Mr.  Adams  eutered  the  Capitol,  ac-  »'."'  ^  ''V!,."**  »'«I>natiou  to  do  to."    He  thei. 

coinpanied  by  ex-Pre»ident  Moiuxhj  aud  bis  fa.n-  ^iHcnMed  the  polit.cal  stnictnre  of  our  goTern- 

ilv,  by  the  judges  ofthe  Supreme  Court,  in  their  ment.  showing  that  union  was  older  than  the 

rorle*  of  office,  and  the  mJmbers  of  the  Senate,  C«u8t,tut.on;  that  it  was  necessarily  perpetn- 

pi-eceded  bv  the  Vice-President,  with  a  nun.bor  »' ''.  *•"»'  l''«™  "  "."  "•I'fre"*  P"'^*'  'n  tbe  whote 

of  the  members  „f  the  House  of  Repi-esentatives.  "J '"  ?'»''  ^  terminate  it,  and  that  tlio  8ec<Mion 

Mr.  Adams,  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  black,  as-  '5  »  f""«  ^"?  ""  >n'l>ow'bility.     He  declared 
cen 
ball 

assembled, 

auguraladdressandininiediately  afterwards  took  """  "'"!"  °"""  "^  "V"";""i™  '"  "^  ""\"'  "J^" 

the  oath  of  office,  administered  by  Cbieljustice  V*?  "*^*^" -^  *!!V"\"V';       ""^  ^^V^o*^^^  »  fi™ 

w      1    11  determination  *' to  hold,  occupy,  and  iH)sse8s  the 

property  and  places  belonging  to  the  govem- 
Inauguratdon  of  Preaident  Johnaon.  On  „,ej,t,  and  to  collect  the  duties  and  imposts." 
the  death  of  President  Lincoln,  Andrew  John- 
son, tlie  Vice-President,  succeeded  him  in  office.  Inauguration  of  Preaident  Madiaon.  On 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Consti-  the  4th  of  March,  1W)9,  James  Madison,  tbe 
tution.  At  that  time  he  occupied  rooms  at  the  fourth  President  of  the  United  States,  was  in- 
Kirkwood  House,  in  Washington.  On  the  morn-  augurated  at  Washington  city.  He  was  then 
iug  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln  (April  15, 1865),  fifty-eight  years  of  age.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
the  cabinet  minist^^rs,  excepting  Mr.  Seward,  formed  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
who  was  very  ill,  addressed  a  note  to  the  Vice-  tives,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate,  the  mem- 
President,  officially  notifying  him  of  the  decease  ^^TH  of  the  late  House,  the  heads  of  depart- 
of  the  Presi<lent,and  that  the  emergency  of  the  "H'lits,  fortMgu  ministers,  and  an  assemblage  of 
g(»vernment  denumded  that  he  should  immedi-  citizens.  The  President  was  dressed  in  a  full 
ately  enter  i:pon  the  dutit*  of  the  Presidency.  8"it  of  clothes  of  American  manufacture,  from 
Mr.  Johnson  appointed  ten  o'clock  that  morn-  the  wool  of  merino  sheep,  raised  in  this  conntry 
ing,  when  he  would  be  ready  to  take  the  oath  from  a  flock  brought  from  Spain  by  Colonel 
of  office  at  his  rooms.  That  oath  was  duly  ad-  Humphreys.  His  coat  was  from  the  mannfac- 
ministered  at  the  appointed  time  by  CliieKjiis-  tory  of  Colonel  Humphreys,  and  his  waistcoat 
tice  Chase,  in  the  presence  of  the  cabinet  liiin-  «'""l  breeches  from  that  of  Chancellor  Living- 
isters  and  several  nienibei-s  of  Congress.  Then  «ton,  presents,  respectively,  of  those  gentlemen, 
the  President  delivered  a  brief  speech  to  the  ('corge  Clinton  wjis  inaugurated  Vice-President 
gentlemen  present.  There,  in  the  ini<lst  of  nni-  '"t  the  same  time.  The  oath  of  office  was  ad- 
versal  and  unparalleled  excitement,  the  anthor-  ministered  to  Madis<»n  by  Chief-justice  J.»hn 
ity  of  the  nation  was  (inietly  transferred  to  oth-  Marshall.  In  the  evening  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
er hands  a  few  honi-s  after"  the  death  of  Presi-  ington  and  the  memlK'rs  of  Congress  indulge«l 
dent  Lineohi.  Mr.  Johnson  reciuested  Mr.  Lin-  '»  «  ball  or  dancing  assembly  in  honor  of  tbe 
coin's  cabinet  (which  see)  to  remain,  and  the  occcasnni. 

government  went  on,  without  a  shock  to  its  Inauguration  of  Preaident  Monroe  (1^17). 
steady  movement.  The  President-elect,  accompanied  by  the  Vice- 
Inauguration  of  Preaident  Lincoln.  Mr.  President,  D.  D.  Tompkins,  left  the  n>sidence  of 
Lincoln  arrived  in  Washington  in  the  early  the  former, attended  by  a  vast  conconrse  of  citi- 
morning  of  Feb.  ^i'A,  l!^>l.  schemes  to  prevent  his  zeiis,  on  h«)i"seback,  under  the  guidance  of  a  mar- 
reaching  there  having  been  frustrated.  (8ee  shal  appointe<l  for  the  occasion, and  proc(HMle<l  to 
Lincoln^  Plot  to  AHHtiHHinatv.)  On  March  4,  1H()1,  tin*  Senate-chamberin  the  Capitol,when»  the  oath 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated,  under  circtim-  of  otlice  was  administered  to  the  Vice-President 
stances  of  peculiar  interest.  In  expectation  of  hef«)re  the  Senate,  then  in  session.  This  done, 
opiMi  violence  on  tln'>  part  <»f  conspirators  the  Senate  adjtmmed,  and  the  President,  Vire- 
against  the  life  of  tin'  Kepnblic  and  its  a«l-  President,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
hen'nt.**,  (ieneral  Scott  had  made  ample  ])rovi-  senators  presi'ut,  accompanied  by  ex-Pn»8ident 
sion  for  the  pres4*rvation  of  order  by  the  strong  Madis(»n,  procee<led  to  an  elevatetl  jMirtico  tem- 
arm  of  military  power.  This  fact  was  known,  p(»rarily  erected  for  the  purpose,  where,  in  the 
an<l  no  disorder  occniTcd.  Chief-jnstice  Taney  presence  of  a  vast  asst^mblage  of  citizens  and 
administered  the  oath  of  office  as  (pii<>tly  as  on  stniugers,  including  govenmn^nt  offic(»n  and 
any  fonner  occasi(Hi.  It  was  don(>  at  the  east-  foreign  ministers,  he  delivered  his  inaugural 
ern  front  of  the  Ca]>ito1,  and  from  the  platf(»rm  :uldress.  Then  the  oath  of  office  was  adniinis- 
then^  ert»cted,  Mr.  Linct>ln,in  a  clear,  tirm  voice,  tered  by  Chief-justice  Marshall  (March  4, 1H17), 
delivered  his  inaugural  address.  In  it  ho  ex-  and  the  new  Pi-esident  entereil  upon  his  impor- 
the  most  kindly  feelings  towards  the  taut  duties.     The  tone  of  his  inaugural  addreat 
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was  so  i>atriotic  aud  conciliatory  that  it  was  re-  ooe  hundred  citizens,  who  officiated  as  marshals, 

ceived  with  almost  universal  satisfaction.  proceeded  in  a  hody  to  Willard's  Hotel,  for  the 

Inauguration  of  Pivaident  Pierca  A  disa-  Purpose  of  paying  their  respects  to  General  Tay- 
greeable  storm  of  sleet  aud  rain  prevailed  at  ^^^'  The  President-elect,  dressed  in  a  plain  black 
Washington  city  on  the  day  of  the  inauguration  »^»<5»  ^as  borne  in  a  carriage  to  the  Cai»itol,  ac- 
of  Franklin  Pierce  as  President  of  the  United  companied  by  ex -President  Polk,  R.  C.  Win- 
States,  March  4,1853.  It  was  estimated  that  throp,8peaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  population  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  ^^^  Mayor  Seaton,  of  Washington.  The  car- 
had  been  increased  full  twenty  thousand  with-  "»g®  ^a®  drawn  by  four  horses.  The  Senate 
in  a  week  of  that  event.  The  military  array  on  ^^  convened  at  eleven  o^clock,  when  Mr.  Fill- 
that  occasion  was  on  a  scale  grander  than  any  ^^^  ^^^  t^«  ^^^^  of  office  as  Vice-President, 
that  had  preceded  it.  General  Pierce  rode  to  ^^  *'^®  presence  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
the  Capitol  in  a  barouche,  with  President  Fill-  ^^urt  and  foreign  representatives.  At  a  little 
more  and  Senators  Bright  and  Hamlin.  The  \*^^  twelve  o'clock  President-elect  Taylor  ap- 
Vice-President-elect  was  too  ill  to  be  present,  P«ared  and  took  a  seat,  and,  after  a  pause  of  a 
and  died  a  little  more  than  a  month  later  (April  ^®^^  minutes,  the  whole  company  proceeded  to  a 
17, 1853).  The  usual  proceedings  of  inaugurat-  Platform  at  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Capitol, 
ing  a  Vice-President  were  dispensed  with,  and  where,  at  one  o'clock,  the  new  chief  magistrate 
the  President's  party,  diplomatic  corps,  and  gov-  <ielivered  his  inaugural  address,  in  the  presence 
omment  officers  proceeded  directly  to  a  plat-  ^^  ^°  immense  multitude  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
form  at  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Capitol,  Then  Chief-justice  Taney  administered  the  oath 
where  General  Pierce  took  the  oath  of  office,  ®^  o®«®-  These  ceremonies  were  ended  by  sal- 
administered  by  Chief-justice  Taney,  and  then  vosof  artillery,  and  the  President  proceeded  im- 
delivered  his  inaugural  address.  Salvos  of  ar-  mediately  to  the  White  House  (the  presidential 
tillery  announced  the  conclusion  of  the  cere-  mansion),  where  he  received  the  friendly  salutes 
monies,  and  the  new  President  repaired  to  the  of  thousands  of  citizens. 

Wbite  House,  or  presidential   mansion.     The  Inauguration  of  Preaident  Tyler.     In  ac- 

oath  of  office  was  afterwards  administered  to  cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 

Mr.  King  at  Matanzas  by  the  United  States  con-  tjon,  the  Vice-President,  John  Tyler,  succeeded 

sul.    Then  he  retired  to  his  residence,  near  Sel-  to  the  office  of  the  deceased  Prenident  Harrison, 

ma,  Ala.,  where  he  died.  Mr.  Tyler  was  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  at  the  time. 

Inauguration  of  Preaident  Polk.  Theweath-  The  cabinet  jointly  sent  a  letter  to  him,  by  the 

er,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1845,  when  James  Knox  haiul  of  Fletcher  Webster,  acquainting  him  of 

Polk  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  United  the  death  of  the  President.     By  great  despatch 

States,  was  inclement ;  yet  an  immense  multi-  both  ways  the  Vice  -  President  arrived  at  the 

tude  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  in  Washington  capital  at  four  o'clock  on  April  6  (1845),  and  at 

to  witness  the  ceremony.     It  was  lowery  in  the  twelve  M.  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  cabinet, 

morning,  and  towanls  noon,  before  the  proces-  when  he  took  the  oath  of  office  as  President, 

sion  reached  the  Capitol,  rain  began  to  fall,  administered  by  Judge  Crauch,  of  the  Circuit 

which  diminished  the  intended  exhibition  and  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.     After  the 

display  on  the  occasion.    The  inaugural  proces-  funeral  of  the  dead  President,  Mr.  Tyler  issued 

sion  moved  about  eleven  A.M.,  from  the  quar-  an  inaugural  address  to  the  people,  through  the 

ters  of  the  President-elect  at  Coleman's  Hotel,  press,  which  gave  general  satisfaction.     He  re- 

under  the  direction  of  General  McCall  and  his  tained  the  cabinet  of  President  Harrison  (which 

aids.     It  was  composed  of  military  corps  and  see). 

civiliaiiB.  The  Pre»ident  -  elect  aud  Mr.  Tyler  ina„g„„tIon  of  Preaident  Van  Bonn  took 
rode  toget  KT  in  an  <.pen  baroucbe.  They  pro-  ,^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^j.^^^,  f.  ^^^^  ^j^,.^,,  ^  j^  jj 
ceeded  to  t he  8..n»te-clmmber  xx-hei-e  the  Vice-  ^^  ,  beautiful  day  at  Waahington,  aud  the 
President,  George  M.  Dallas  had  taken  the  oath  president-elect  took  his  scat,  with  his  veuerable 
of  oflBcc  Thence  all  proceeded  to  a  platfonn  at  predecessor,  in  a  phaeton  mwle  of  wood  from  the 
the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Capitol,  where  Mr.  ^^.  ^^  CoHttitution,  and  presented  to  Jackson  by 
Polk  delivered  his  iimngnral  address.  Chief-  thedemocracy  of  New  York.  Thev  were  escort- 
justice  Taney  then  admii.istered  the  oath  of  of-  g^  f^^  j,,^  President's  house  to  the  Capitol, 

nee,  and  dunnc:  the  aftcrnoou  the  new  President  xuv-n          i**              i          %    i       r 

•      1  XI  *"e  *  *'='"*'^»"          ""',,:"  through  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  by  a  body  of 

received  the  congratulations  of  his  fellow-citi-  «„„..i!L  „,,j  j^iu^^-..^  «.wi  „««,!.««„«;«.!  i.t  «.. 

-^-         *.       ,          ,,.       .-      ,,      ,_  cavalry  ana  intantry,  aiul  accompanieu  by  an 

zens.     In  the  eveii.ng  he  and  his  wife  attended  immense  concourse  of  citizens.     After  reaching 

the  two  inauguration  balU  given  in  the  city.  ^^^  Senate-chamber,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  attended 

Inaaguration  of  President  Taylor.    The  4th  by  the  ex-President,  the  mem  tiers  of  the  Senate, 

of  March,  1849,  falling  on  Snufla}',  Zachary  Tay-  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  diplomatic  corjw,  led  the 

lor,  the  twelfth  President  of  the  United  States,  way  to  the  rostrum  erected  at  the  ascent  to  the 

was  inaugurated  on  Monday,  the  5th.     There  eastern  portico  of  the  Capitol,  where  he  delivered 

was  a  greater  number  of  people  present  at  that  his  inaugural  address  in  clear  and  impressive 

ceremony,  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  than  tones,  and  in  an  easy  and  elociuent  manner.    At 

there  had  ever  been  before  on  a  like  occasion,  the  close  of  the  a<ldress  the  oath  of  office  was 

The  bells  of  the  city  of  Washington  rang  out  administered  by  Chief-justice  Taney.     The  tone 

merry  peals  on  that  morning,  aud  the  streets  re-  of  his  inaugural  address  satisfied  the  people  that 

sounded  with  martial  music.    At  nine  o'clock  in  the  administration  of  Van  Bnreu  there  would 
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be  no  change  in  policy  from  thst  of  Pfceideat  ludoded  mmoj  nailoni.    Of  tlieeei  tbe  QirichF- 
Jaokeon.  nae  were  dominenti  for  tnm  tluit  tribe  tib 


TnanMmfjmt  of  Pf»MM«it  IXTAdilnffflxiD.   ^"®**  eprnng.     Tbeir  iMfc  oooqneet  wae  the 

the  United  Stete.  under  the  nation^  Constlta-  !^f',!^*  J^tf  f«  VSa  ^T^v^SSST^  «™ 
tlon,  with  John  Adam.  MVIoe-Preeldent.   Pre.-  liL°i*,.!"f  S^J  ftl^i^.^  S^'inJLZZ 

riir!:ri;sVh'n:tYn2:c3'*eJr  Jrciv-Sinfr 'S.TpiSr  Tirs: 

the  antnnin  of  1788,  who  met  in  electoral  erf-  .    .j^  Wugdom  was  deatromd  Mid  tha 

lege  on  the  iinrt  Wedne«Uy  in  Febrn«y^l7W,  5:Lty  of  thelnS.  wa.bloSS3r  tS.2? 
a..d  choM  the  Preaident  and  V  oe-Prendent.  ^  ^^  ^  defended  from  tka  <■■, 
His  election  wa.  ani.onuced  to  him  by  Charle.  ^  ^owhipped  that  Inminaiy.  They  adS 
Thom«m.  who  h-d  been  ««,t  to  Monnt  Vernon  ^^  ^^  »^„dnlged  in  poStey,  kept  m«£ 
for  the  purpose,  with  a  letter  fh)m  John  Laug-  ,  „  «^«..„  «r  v„^**^  ^a^.  w^>/  jtn^,.*  *-j_ 
don,j,n,tew)«^  President  of  the  Senate.  Thorn-  ^^uZ-^  15  «,^  ^i^^^ 
son  arriTed  on  Awril  14  1789  Washiuirton  ac-  C"«a«^ts,  and  ruled  despotically,  yet  wMy. 
son  amved  on  Apni  14, 17W.  wasniugton  ac-  ,j.j^  gnpreme  Inca  had  wives  and  concnbfaie^, 
cepted  the  office,  and  towards  evening  the  same  i^ig^eldest  son  by  his  suiter  or  other  ne 

day  rode  rapidly  to  Fredencksbnrg  to  bid  fare-  "^j^j^^  was  his  succ^      The  inhabiUuito , 

well  to  his  aged  mother.    On  the  morning  of   ;ij.  .^^^  .  *^ ^  ^r*I„  «u^....;i 

the  16th,  ac^panied  by  Thom«,n,  CoLel   f  ^^„  ^CK  «"d  SZSt^t^ 
Hnmph^yynd  hU  &vorite  body-«,nrant,  he  l^lZ^^t^lSlS^iTtm^SAT^^ 
began  hi.  journey  towards  New  York  every-        ,      Every  individual  ha.1  a  right  to  MiiS 
where  on  the  wfy  K««ted  wkh  demonstration.  ,^  {^  „,      They  had  Jiiatl.w% 

of  reverence  and  affection.    He  wa.  «»eived  at  the  art.  flonrieheSfand  the  Incaa  left  mJoMimto 

'^r  ^V";    T    V  JT    ♦rT'm      »•' *'«».f»*  of  AiU  and  indurtiy  in  aqueduct,  and  •  gnat 
of  April  he  took  the  oath  of  office  a.  Freiadent  i.i„i._.„  „,„„  ^k^  i.j^It..»  «.u>  tt^  ^.ZLa^ 

of  the  Uuite.1  States  administered  by  Robert  B.  ^i«ir*Lv!S«,  »!  fw^.^                      ^^ 
Llving8ton,ChanceUorofthe8tateofNewYork.  «f  *»>«»»▼•"«  *<>  this  day. 

The  ceren.o,.y  took  P>ace    n  the  open  out.,de  Ai^the  co^uerora  of  the^lXI^ 

^!rand  'i:jii  SIK  L*  prZ^e  S  ".dcf«tralA»^ricwer.ftanci«x»Pi««o«- 

SSS.iTcon^'^anS  Jv JtTnltrtuSl  f'^  Sel' mTio  aTLrS^.^  Sl^J^t 

of  citi«,«s.    He  was ^r^  in  a  pUun  .nit  of  ^P^*^-  :Hh  V^rnSrr^SSa"^ 

dark-brown  cloth  and  white  silk  .locking.,  all  j^  ^^^„  ^  ,  di«)ovewd  the  Pidte 

of  American  manufacture.     He  never  worea  ^^    ^  ^  j^^  ,^,       ^  ^  ^^ 

wig    Hw  ample  hair  wa.powdore.1  and  d««|^  ;,      ,     ^         ^         th.  eoaat  rfttat 

in  the  faahion  of  the  day,  clubbed  and  ribboned.  j,e  and  Almagro  awoeiated  tbemaelva. 

After  taking  the  oath  and  kissing  the  sacred  ,,..  ^     ^^^,  ^    ^^^K    p^        (Hernando  d. 

volume  on  winch  he  lind  laid  Ins  hands,  iio  rov-  ^  \        1*1       a  •  *      i.i  ^u  \  ^i  u 

erentlv  closed  his  eves  and  in  an  attitude  of  de-    I^"<1»«)»  ^'"^  ^^^  »  J<^»"*  *^*^  *^»*  *W  ^««M 
ereiitlj  close    ins  ejes,  and  in  an  attituae  ot  de-   ^^^,^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^.j  ^^      ^^^  ^^^ 

votion  saul/'So  help  me,  G<mI!"    The  chancel-  „„„^„«,.^  xv„x  «^.,„*^      t>;.— «^  nl^  -«;i  ai 

lor  HAi<1  *»  It  iH  flono'^   Ami  then  turning  to  th«  <^"n»ored  that  country.     Pizarro  first,  and  Al- 

lor  said     It  w  done.     And  tlien, turning  to  tUe  ^  afterwards,  sailed  for  Peru;  and  both 

iieople,  ho  shouted, ''Lonu'livoGeori^e  Washing-        **  ,     ,       ,*  n  ^  *    i<.  -L  au 

on  the  first  Pre.  dent  of  the  UniTed  States"  J^ere  repulsed  and  compelled  to  leave  the e«iii- 

The  shout  was  ecl,«Hl  and  ,e-ech.Hid  by  the  ^J^-    f'""^  *''*"i.T*    JL*"'   "    "-^ 

,  1       ^ir    u*     ^  1  ^1  u  from  the  monarch  a  commission  as  ffovemor 

i>opulace,  when  Washnicton  and  the  members        ,        .   .  ««i    r   n  .*.u^  *        i-  vv 

of  Conirress   retired   to   the   Senate  -  chamber  and  captain-general  of  all  the  country  which  be 

of  congress  ret  red  to  t lie   Senate -cliamber,  ^^^  discovered,  and  was  vested  with  supreme 

where  the  President  delivered  a  most  imnres-        *i      .*         tm ^  jt  ^  jm   1  t  t       v 

,     , ,            rri,       ,         wi  authority.     Pizarro  retnmed,  and.  Joining  his 

sive  inaugural  address.     Then  he  and  the  mem-  ^g-^i^*^  ^^  Paiiania  tliev  fitted  ont  tbra^vM. 

bers  went  in  procession  to  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  ,        ...           »      ji    Is  ,.    1    •  1  *        u*            ^ 

,  .,                1    ^  XI     11                r  Ai    •  1^  sols,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  soldiers, and 

and  there  invoked  the  blessing,  of  Almighty  ^j,;^  ,„  February,  1531,  to  conquer  thew^pii. 

God  upon  the  new  government.  „,  ^^^  ,„^^     ^^^^  ^^;^^^  ^^^adily  along  the 

Incaa.    These  ancient  rulers  of  Peru  first  be-  coast  after  landing,  plundering  the  principal 

came  known  to  Europeans  by  rumor,  and  then  settlements,  bnt  were  kept  at  bay  six  months 

by  conquest,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil  by  the  valor  of  the  in- 

Tbeir  empire  extende<l  from  Quito,  in  Ecuador,  habitants.    They  were  reinforced  by  one  hnn- 

ou  the  north,  to  Tiicuman,  in  the  Argentine  Re-  dred  and  thirty  men  soon  afterwarda.     Near 

public,  on  the  south,  and  eastward  to  the  sum-  the  mouth  of  the  River  Piuro  Pisairo  eatab- 

III  it  of  the  Andes  and  beyond.     The  first  Inca,  lished  the  first  Spanish  colony  in  Pern.     With 

tradition  says,  was  Manc^  Capac,  who  appeared  a  small  train  of  followers  (sixty-two  horse  and 

on  an  island  in  Lake  Titicaca.     lie  founded  one  hundred  and  six  foot,  tolling  them  his  ob» 

Cuzco,  and  that  was  the  seat  of  the  Inca  em-  Ject  was  '*  to  propagate  the  Roman  Cafholio 

pire.     Capac  introduced  a  knowledge  of  the  faith,  and  not  to  ii\jure  any  one"), Piaano  posh* 

arts  and  prtunotod  civilization.     His  advent  is  e<l  forward  towards  Caxamalca,  one  of  the  aeata 

KuppoH(>d  to  be  at  about  the  time  when  the  of  the  Inca  power,  near  which  Atahualpa,  the 

Northmen  discovered  America  (see  yorthmen)^  reigning  monarch  of  Peru,  was  encamped  with 

at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.    The  a  considerable  body  of  soldiers.    The  Inoa  sent 

empire,  extended  by  conquest  and  annexation,  a  deputation  to  welcome  Pisano.    The  latteTi 
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feigiiinj^  warm  friendship  for  Atahualpo,  and 
assuming  the  character  of  an  ambassador  from 
a  {Miwerful  monarch,  entered  the  town,  and  in- 
vited the  Inca  to  an  audience  the  next  day,  that 
Pizarro  might  renew  his  assurances  of  friend- 
ship. Meanwhile  the  treacherous  Spaniard  dis- 
posed his  troops  so  as  to  seize  the  Inca  and  carry 
him  to  camp  a  prisoner.  Atahualpa  appeared 
in  great  pomp  and  splendor,  sitting  on  a  throne 
overlaid  with  plat«s  of  gold  and  silver,  gar- 
nishee! with  precious  stones  and  adorned  with 
plumes.  He  was  borne  uiM)n  the  shoulders  of 
attendants,  and  was  followed  by  several  officers 
of  his  court  and  bands  of  singers  and  dancers. 
At  the  same  time  the  plain  became  tilled  with 
about  thirty  thousand  troops.  As  the  Inca  ap- 
proached, Father  Valverde,  chaplain  of  the  ex- 
pedition, a<lvance<l  with  a  crucitix  in  one  hand 
and  a  breviary  in  the  other,  and  expounded  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  told  the 
Inca  of  the  Pope  and  his  gift  to  the  monarch  of 
Spain  of  all  lauds  in  the  West  (see  Popt^a  Gtfl) ; 
required  him  to  become  a  Christian ;  to  ac- 
knowledge the  supreme  juriseliction  of  the 
Pope ;  and  to  acknowledge  the  King  of  Spain 
as  his  lawful  sovereign.  Atahualpa  rejectecl 
all  these  proposals  with  scorn  and  indignation, 
and  asked  the  priest  where  he  ha<l  heard  of  the 
right  of  a  foreigner  to  take  possession  of  the 
country  of  the  Incas.  **  In  this  book,"  said  Val- 
verde, handing  Atahualpa  the  breviary.  The 
Inca  held  it  to  his  oar,  and,  castiug  it  upon  the 
ground  in  disdain,  said,  ** This  is  silent;  it  t«lls 
me  nothing."  The  enraged  monk  ran  to  his 
countrymen  and  cried  out,*' To  arms, Christians! 
to  arms !  The  word  of  God  is  insulted.  Avenge 
this  profanation  on  these  impious  dogs."  Pi- 
zarro gave  the  wonl,  and  a  furious  assault  be- 
gan. The  astonished  Peruvians  ileil  without 
making  any  resistance.  Pizarro  pressed  for- 
ward on  horseback  through  the  crowd  of  no- 
bles, and,  dragging  the  Inca  to  the  ground,  car- 
ried him  away  a  prisoner  to  the  quarters  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  Penivians  wero  pursued  and 
slaughtered  with  great  barbarity  until  night 
fell  upon  the  scene.  About  live  thousand  of 
them  were  killed.  The  Inca  found  that  gold 
was  the  object  of  this  pretended  friendly  em- 
bassy, and  he  offered,  as  a  ransom,  to  fill  the 
room  in  which  he  was  confined  with  vessels  of 
gold  to  a  certain  height.  They  wero  brought, 
and  amounted  in  value,  when  melted  down,  to 
$17,5(X),000.  After  this  immense  sum  was  di- 
vided among  the  vict:ors  the  Inca  demanded  his 
release.  Pizarro  had  determined  to  have  the 
kingdom.  He  nmde  charges  against  Atahualpa 
— some  true,  some  false ;  among  others,  that  he 
had  incited  his  subjects  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  Spaniards,  and  that  he  was  an  idolater.  For 
these  o£fences  he  was  tried  and  condenmed  to 
be  burned  alive.  Amazed,  the  Inca  beggeil  for 
his  life,  and  to  be  sent  to  Spain.  Pizarro  si- 
lenced his  entreaties  by  onlering  an  immediate 
execution  of  the  8t*ntence.  At  that  critical  mo- 
ment Father  Valverde,  intent  upon  effecting  the 
conversion  of  this  heathen,  promised  him  a  mit- 
igation of  the  horrid  death  if  he  would  become 
a  Christian.     Atahualpa  thereupon  desired  to 
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be  baptized.  This  done,  instead  of  being  burn- 
ed, he  was  strangled  at  the  stake  (Aug.  29, 1533). 
'*  An  evidence  of  God's  meroy,"  said  a  Spanish 
historian.  Pizarro  now  forced  his  way  to  Cuz- 
co — the  Holy  City — (November,  1533),  the  an- 
cient capital,  which  contained  a  magnificent 
Temple  of  the  Sun  and  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  Pizarro  took  possession 
of  it  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  which  he  found  there 
nearly  equalled  that  of  the  ransom  of  Ata- 
hualpa. The  empira  of  the  Incas  was  now  over- 
tnnied,  and  Pizarro  founded  Lima,  nearer  the 
sea,  as  the  capital  of  Peru. 

Independence,  First  Proposition  ix  Con- 
gress FOR.  In  a  debate  in  the  Continental 
Congress  (  February,  1776 )  on  the  subject  of 
opening  the  American  ports  to  commerce,  the 
power  of  a  nationality  became  a  topic.  Roger 
Sherman  wished  first  to  procure  a  protective 
treaty  with  some  foreign  power.  Benjamin 
Harrison  said,  indicating  a  desire  for  indepen- 
dence, **  We  have  hobbled  on  under  a  fatal  at- 
tachment to  Great  Britain.  I  feel  that  attach- 
ment as  much  os  any  man,  but  I  feel  a  stronger 
one  for  my  country."  His  colleague,  George 
Wythe,  said, "  It  is  too  true,  our  ships  may  be 
taken  unless  we  provide  a  remedy;  but  we  may 
authorize  vessels  to  arm,  and  we  may  give  let- 
terS'Of-marque  and  reprisal.  We  may  also  invite 
foreign  powers  to  make  treaties  of  commerce 
with  us;  but  before  this  measure  is  adopted  it 
is  to  be  considered  in  what  character  we  shall 
treat — as  subjects  of  Great  Britain?  as  rebels? 
No;  we  must  declare  ourselves  a  free  people." 
Then  he  moved  a  resolution  ''That  the  colonies 
have  a  right  to  contract  alliances  with  foreign 
powere."  A  timid  member  said,  "Why,  this  is 
independence."  Seven  colonies  decided  to  con- 
sider the  motion,  but  nothing  more  was  done  at 
that  time.  This  was  between  three  and  four 
mouths  before  Lee  offered  his  resolution  for  in- 
dependence (which  see). 

Independence  in  the  Britiflh  Parliament 
The  Declaration  of  Indei>endence  had  lost  Amer- 
ica many  friends  in  Englaud,  for  it  aroused  the 
national  s)>irit  against  the  attempt  to  dismem- 
ber the  British  em]Hre.  But  there  were  still 
warm  friends  to  the  American  cause  among 
meml)«*rs  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  king, 
having  heard  of  Howe's  success  on  Long  Island, 
felt  assured  of  soon  suppressing  the  rel)eIlion; 
and  in  his  oi»ening  speech  on  tlio  assembling  of 
Parliament  (October,  1770),  express<Ml  a  desire 
to  restore  ''to  the  Americans  the  blessings  of 
law  and  liberty,"  of  which  their  fanatical  lead- 
ers had  de)>rived  them.  A  warm  debate  ensued, 
in  which  Charles  James  Fox  boldly  took  ground 
in  favor  of  the  indt'{>endence  of  the  Americans. 


I. 


**The  administration,*'  he  said,  "dest*rve  noth- 


ing but  reproach  for  having  brought  the  Amer- 
icans into  such  a  situation  tliat  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  pui'sue  any  other  conduct  than  what 
they  have  pursued.  In  declaring  independence, 
they  have  done  no  more  than  the  Engli.sh  did 
against  James  II.  .  .  .  But  if  this  happy  time  of 
'  law  and  liberty '  is  to  be  restored  to  Americans, 
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till  the  abominable  ductriue  of  gaining  moiie; 
l>7  taxes  iufatiiat«(l  tbe  beads  uf  out  itatenintiii. 
Why  dill  yon  destroy  the  fair  work  of  so  many 
Bfces  in  order  to  re-csfnbligb  it  by  tbo  buyonets 
of  disciplined  Gorraauaf  If  we  are  reduced  to 
the  dileniiiia  of  cuixiueriug  or  abandon iiig  Amer- 
ica, I  am  for  nbuudoning  America."  Tbe  sagac- 
ity aud  fearltHwuesa  of  Foi,  then  only  tweuly- 
n  years  of  b)[p,  mode  him  the  most  impor- 


politica)  aud  cotnuieroial  agent  to  o|iente  in 
France  and  elsewhere;  and  flunlly  a  n-snlatjou 
for  iudopeodence  was  passed  (June,  1776)  by  lh« 
Oougreas.  Of  tbe  ciilaniul  authorities,  those  of 
North  CaTolina  nere  the  Hrst  to  art  officially  in 
the  matter.  Tbe  Provincial  Cougress  author- 
ized (A]iTii  as,  1776}  their  delegates  iu  the  Con- 
tiiieutal  Congress  "to  concur"  with  others  in 

declaring  inde[>endeDce."    On  tbe  uext  day  tbe 


tnnt  member  of  tbo  House  of  Coniinous,  ami  his  people  of  KIoMsacbnaetts  did  tbe  eamo.     Those 

speech  aliovo  alluded  to  was  highly  lauded  by  of  Khode  Islund  aud  Virgiui*  iustmcted  their 
Bnrko  and  Gibbon.     Yet  he  nos  not  a  states- 1  represecitiitives  to  propom  irideiiendence.     The 

man — oulya  great  speaker.    Ho  nns  liueiittons,  delegates  from  Cunnevticnt  vete  instracted  lo 

dissipated,  anil  ivithout  strong  mural  couvic-  aueni  to  it.     The  Provincial  Cnngresa  of  New 

tiuuB,  aud  lovo<l  to  bo  talked  almiit.  Hampshire   issneil    similar  instnictiona.     Tba 

Independence^  lM:»iisa»  fuh.     During  the  delegates  of  New  Jersey  were  left  to  act  m  they 

long  (iiiarrct  lictwecn  Great  Britain  and  liar  pleaseil.     The  New  York  Congress  in»k  no  ac- 

colonies,  t»  1775,  the  latter  had  boiioslly  dis-  tiiiu.     Neither  did  the  anthoritit*  of  IVunsyl- 

clainied  any  dcsiiv  for  political  iiidepeudeuce  Taniagive  auy  iuslnictinnsin  the  aiattcr.    Tbe 

of  Givat  Itritain.     They  felt  a  pride  in  Iteing  a  Maryhiiid  cuiivciitioii,  at  the  close  of  May,  fyr- 

part  of  the  British  euiplro;  but  when  the  king  bade  their  delegates  voting  for  independence; 

and  Pnrliuineut  liail  deelart-d  the  culuninte  rob-  but  at  the  close  of  Jane  they  were  in  acconl 

els,  the  royal  governor  had  abdicated,  flt-vts  aud  with  Virginia.     Delaware,  South  Carolina,  and 

armies  bud  come  to  compel  them  to  submit  to  Georgia  took  no  official  action  on  the  subject, 

oppressive  laws,  and  German  inerccnaries  hod  By  the  lirst  of  June  (1776)  a  great  miijority  of 

been  hiriHl  to  Rglit  and  cmsb  them,  their  re-  the  colonists  were  longing  for  iudei>cndenca. 
B]M:<clful  jietitions  treated  with  disdain,  and  siib- 
misDJoii   had   become   a  synonym   of  slavery. 


9  desire  and  bold 
o  tliroiighoiit  the  colo- 


there  was  a  sponti 

preesion  for  indejieudi  _ 

Dies.     A  few  men  like  Samuel  A<lams  boil  (le- 

sire<l  it  from  the  l>eginuiiig;  now,  early  in  1776, 

Samncl  Adams   found   the   people    with   him. 

Washiugtuu  and  other  niilit-ary  leailcrs  did  not 

hesitate  to  express  their  wishes  for  indetwu- 

deuce.     "When  I  took  coniinand  of  the 

(July,  1775 ),"  Wasliitigton  wniii' 

the  ide-a  of  Indeiicndeiiee ;  but  I 

convincixl  noihiiig  elsu  will 


I'ainif'Hf'uMnvH  f(cHae(which  sev)gavc  jhiwi 
im|ietiiB  to  llie  idoa.     Legislative  butlies 
began  lit  move  in  the  matter.    Tlie 
Conliuenlnl  Congress   wns   linn   at 
heart,  but  timorous  in  action.      In 
January  (177ti)  Dr.  Kmiiklln  tried  tn 
get  ft  day  set  for  the  eiinsideratinn 
of  his  jiinn  fur  a  eoiifiilenktion,  hut 
the  privilege  wom  denied.   Tlieir  eiiu- 
HtitnentH  everywhere  were  ahi-iiil  of 
the  representatives;  bntiit  Kelirnnry, 
■whou  it  wiw  propiiMHl  to  Congress  tn 
send  out  an  address  diselaiuiing  nil 
lileas  of  inde|H>ndenn>,  tliero  w 
geneml  l^xpreHI•illn  of  dixguHt  iini 
seiilnient. 


Independence  of  the  Uiiited  States,  Ac- 

KNf)WLKI)<lMKNT     OK,    BY    EUBOPEAS     POWEU. 

France,  by  trculy,  acknowledged  tlieir  indepen- 
dence in  Felimary,  1778;  Holland  iu  April,  178); 
Sweileu  in  February,  17tC);  Denmark  in  Febru- 
ary, S]>ain  in  Marcli,  aud  Knssin  in  July,  17dt; 
and  Great  Britain  iu  1783.    {So«  Tivalg  o/ Pnm.) 
Independence,   RRsi>LVTni\'  op  CoNtiBMS 
OS.     Virginia  hud  instructed   her  represtpnta- 
I  ttbbin-ri-il    tiveti    in    Congress   to   jirojioae    inile|>enileuce. 
On  tbe  7tb  of  Jnne.  1776.  Kii-hntil  Henry  Lee 
lH.dy  tlie  following  reHolntloo : 


I  "Tbiit  tlii'Ru  I'uiled  Colonies  an-,  and  of  right 

I I  onght  to  be,  fnt>  nud  indeiieudent  stales,  and 


ti-n  dningbt  of  iiu  iiddn- 


i.fl 


againKt  il,  and  llie  latter  offered  it 

brii-f  niuillllion    (see   /N(le/ifn(f<'Nrr, 

/7rii(    /Vn/KwiKnjt    (N    Cimgrrim  for), 

wliii'li  mailo  timid  moniliers  start  in 

nliinn.tiirilrneant  imlepenileni'C!  Imt  Iheri'HoIu- 1  tbnt  sll  ]H>ti(ic:il  connection  between  ns  aud 

tiiiu  wno  adopt  I'd.   AHtheiiprlngadvanei-doibi-r    the  Ktstn  of  <ireat  Britain  is.  and  ought  In  bs, 

mcuHuri'Hhaviug  the  Name  tendcney  were  i>di>]it- 1  totiilly  dinHolve<l."     It  was  instantly  seconded 

ed  by  Congress,    Tbe  Cutuiuittee  vf  Secret  Cor- !  by  Juhii  Aduius.    To  shield  hiui  and  Leo  Irom 
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ministerial  wrath  as  arch-rebels,  the  Secretary  Some  think  him  a  Newton,  some  think  him  a  Lodte^ 

of  Coneress  was  directe<l  to  omit  their  uumes  in  5P?®  '^'"iF  ^*°»  »  f^'  some  think  him  ^  stock- 

V*  xy«#u(^avaa  ^an  u«<«^v«^i  i/v  vru^.v  vuo>t  u<»u<«^  lu  g^j  ^^  filtocfc,  he,  at  Icofit,  DMiy  thank  nature  for  living, 

the  entry  on  the  jourual,  and  that  record  simply  And  if  he's  a  .stone,  I  pronounce  it  a  Livittg.^* 
declared  that "  certain  resolutions  resT)ectiuir  in-  _  _.  .,„  ^^i.  ^  .  /,o,-x  « 
dependence  being  moved  and  seconded,"  it  was  „^f^a;^"  *^  ^  ^^^J'^^^V'  ,•*" 
resolved  that  the  furtber  consideration  of  them  ^arch,  1814,  a  council  of  the  Northern  Indian 
should  be  postponed  until  the  next  day.  The  l""^'  ^«»  convened  at  Dayton,  O.,  at  which 
postponement  was  extende<l  to  the  2d  of  July,  ""»?«  present  were  required,  as  an  earnest  of 
oTwhich  day  it  was  adopte.1  by  a  vote  of  eleven  theirpeaceful  intentions,  to  take  up  anns  against 
colonies  in  the  affirmative.  The  representatives  *'"'  ^"tirfj,  with  the  pay  of  seventy-flve  cents  a 
of  Pennsylvania  were  divided,  four  of  the  seven  '•»>'  *«»  f«et  warrior.  Another  conned  more  nn- 
delegates  voting  in  favor  of  it,  and  three  against  n'eronsly  attended  gathered  at  the  old  council- 
it.  The  two  delegates  from  Delaware,  piisent,  ground  of  Greenville  (June  and  July,  1814),  when 
were  divided.  At  that  time  the  meeting-place  t"*"  ^l]^"""  boundary-lines,  as  they  eiuted  be- 
of  the  Continental  Congress  W.18  in  a  lanfo  room  (""  *'*,*' ."'■'S  r"  ~"fi™ed.  After  that  the 
on  the  lower  fl.K)r  of  the  State  House  in  Phila-  ^Vandote,  Delawares,  Senecas  Shawnoese,  and 
delphia,  which  has  since  been  known  as  "  Iiide-  '»«?'  "^  ^^^  *'"'"'"'  J"."'",*!  »"  *^«  wur-<lanoe  and 
peudeuce  Hall."  (See  Vedarathit  of  Mepen-  took  up  arms  as  required.  A  large  body  of  the 
ji        V                                                     ^          ^  barbarian  allies  soon  assembled  at  Detroit ;  but 

«           I   rr  after  one  or  two  inroads  into  Canada,  they  were 

"IndependentRefleotor,    THE,  was  estiib-  dismissed  as  troublesome, expensive, and  useless, 
lished  as  a  weekly  magazine,  in  the  city  of  New 

York,  by  James  Parker.  It  was  neatly  printed  Indian  Allies  of  the  Confederateo.  West  of 
on  foolscap  pai)er,  and  contained  moral  and  po-  Arkansas  lie  the  Indian  territories,  where,  in 
litical  essays,  but  no  current  news.  It«  fli-st  H^l,at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  dwelt  the 
number  was  issued  on  Thursday,  Nov.  30, 1752,  semicivilized  nations  of  Cherokees,  Choctaws, 
and  it  continued  about  two  years.  It«  papers  a"tl  Chickasaws,  then  nnmbering  about  forty 
were  contributed  by  a  society  of  literary  gentle-  thousand  souls.  There  were  ahjo  some  Creeks 
men  in  and  near  New  York,  the  principal  of  whom  »"<!  Senecas  and  Shawnoese  on  a  visit  there  at 
were  William  Livingston,  President  Aaron  Burr,  the  same  time.  A  brother  of  Governor  Rector,  of 
John  Morin  Scott,  William  Alexander  (Lonl  Arkan8as,was  then  the  government  agent  among 
Stirling),  and  William  Smith,  who  died  chief-  the  Cherokees.  The  Confederate  government 
justice  of  Canwla.  It  tinally  gave  great  offence  formed  at  Montgomery  directed  Governor  Rec- 
to the  crown  officers  in  the  colonies,  and  their  tor  to  endeavor  to  att^ich  these  half-barbarians 
threats  so  intimidated  Parker  that  he  refused  to  the  insurgent  cause.  To  this  work  the  govern- 
to  print  it  any  longer,  and  it  was  discontinued.  »^»  brother  a<ldressed  himself.  When,  in  June, 
The  writer  had  spared  no  party— social,  politi-  IH61,  Jeflerson  Davis  ordered  three  regiments  to 
cal,  or  religitms— and  the  editor-in-chief  (the  un-  ^  formed  of  these  Imlians,  he  commissioned  Al- 
known  William  Liviiigston)  was  denounced  in  bert  Pike, a  poet  ofsome  pretensions  and  a  native 
privat«circlesn8aninfidelandlibertiiie,aiidfrom  of  N«w  England,  to  make  a  treaty  with  them, 
the  pnlpit  as  the  Gog  and  Magog  of  the  Apoca-  P»ke  met  them  in  council  in  their  own  country, 
lypse.  The  mayor  of  the  city,  who  had  felt  the  He  succeeded  with  the  less  civilize<l  Choctaws 
scorching  heat  of  the  Reflector,  recommended  the  a"<l  Chickasaws.  By  a  treaty  mado  they  were 
grand  jury  to  present  it  as  a  libel  and  nuisance,  allowed  two  delegates  in  the  Congress  at  Mont- 
and  the  editor  was  publicly  charged  with  pro-  gomery.  Pike  was  also  commissioned  a  briga- 
fanity,  irreligion,  and  sedition.  In  the  spring  of  dier-general,  and  le<l  two  regiments  in  the  Con- 
1753,* Livingston  (ntill  unknown)  violently  as-  federate  army.  A  t hi nl  regiment  was  raised  be- 
sailed  the  Episcopalians  in  the  Refleeior.  The  fore  the  close  of  1861.  With  these  half-savages 
occasion  was  the  eftort  (which  was  successful)  Pil«e  fought  in  the  battle  at  Pea  Ridge  (which 
of  establishing  King's  (now  Columbia)  College  »««),  and  there  they  were  hoiielessly  disi^ersecL 
nnder  the  control  of  the  Episcopalians.  Liv-  3^^^  Burean  (1786).  (See  CommissionerB 
mgston  was  one  of  the  small  minority  of  the  ^^  j„^.^,,  Affmn.)  In  August,  178(>,  the  Indian 
trust^MJs,  and  it  was  his  pen  that  fninisheil  the  ^^^^.^^^  ,vas  reorganized  by  ordinance,  and  made 
papers  under  diftereiit  signatures  in  the  i?^./f«'for,  subordinate  to  the  Department  of  War.     Two 


Johnson,  Barclay,  A'lcliniuty,  and  other  church-  ^^^^  t,,^  regulations  of  Congress  were  enforced; 

men  were  employed.     The  Rvflevtor  was  discon-  ,„  j^eep  the  Indians  iiuiet  by  doing  them  justico 

tinned  Nov.  22, 175:^,  at  its  iifty-second  number.  ^^.^  ^^  prevent  their  encroachments ;  also  to  pre- 

For  his  services  m  opposing  the  prtitensions  ot  ^,^„^  ^^^^^  miscondurt  on  the  part  of  the  frontier 

the  Episcopalians,  the   Syiuul  of  Connecticut  ^^^j^^h  by  which  Indian  hostilities  were  gener- 

voted  thanks  to  Livingston ;  and  m  Gaines  s  Afir  ^^[y  provoked. 

York  Mercury  he  was  lampooiitid  in  a  poem  of 

two  hundred  lines,  in  which   the  anonymous       Indian  Ceasioxia  of  Land  (1803).    Ohio  ha v- 

writer  thus  alluded  to  the  mysterious  editor  of  "'K  become  a  state  of  the  Union  (1802),  pniposi- 

(he  Reflector:  tions  wcro  made  for  four  other  states  out  of  the 

- .  ,  . .        «.  ,  „  .1    ,,  1       .  r>i  II.  northwestern  territory  (which  see).  At  a  treaty 

"Some  think  him  a  TmdaU,  pomo  ih-iik  him  a  Chubb,  .    ,  ,      .  ,   ^,  _;   ^  .  /..,      t     i-       rwi 

Some  think  him  a  Jianter,  that  8|K)ui8  from  his  Tub;  held  With  Governor  Harrison,  of  the  Indian  Ter- 
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ritory,  Aii|(.  13, 1803,  a  large  extinguishment  was 
uiailo  of  Indian  titles  north  of  the  Ohio.  In 
consideration  of  the  protecting  cure  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  of  8580  in  cash,  of  an  increase  of  their 
annuity  to  $1000,  of  $300  towards  huilding  a 
church,  and  of  annual  payment,  for  seven  years, 
of  $100  to  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  the  n'uinant 
of  the  Kaski'iskia  tribe,  reduced  to  a  few  hun- 
dred persons — the  feeble  i'ei)rosentatioii  of  the 
once  powerful  confederacy  of  the  Illinois — ceiled 
to  the  United  States  (excepting  a  small  rcser\'a- 
tion),  all  tlie  vast  tract  lying  within  the  lines 
beginning  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Illinois  Kiver, 
descending  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  ascending  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Wabush,  and  from  a  jHiint  up  tliat  stream  west- 
ward to  the  Mississippi,  embracing  all  the  south- 
ern |M)rtion  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Ky  two 
treaties  made  at  Vincennes  (Aug.  Id  and  27)  with 
the  Delawares  and  PiankeHhaws,  and  at  St. 
Louis  (Nov.  3),  in  1H()4,  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes 
(which  see),  by  Governor  Harrison,  of  Indiana, 
the  Indian  title  to  large  additional  tracts  in 
that  n^gion  was  extinguished.  The  Delawares 
and  Piankeshaws,  in  connideration  of  small  ad- 
ditional annuities,  ceded  all  the  country  south  of 
Vincennes  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  at  Ltuiisville. 
The  Sacs  and  Foxes,  in  consideration  of  an  an- 
nuity in  goods  to  the  value  of  $1000,  ceded  a 
great  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  of 
near  80,000  square  miles,  extending  on  the  east 
bank  from  the  month  of  the  Illinois  Kiver  and 
thence  to  the  Wisconsin,  and  including  on  the 
west  a  considerable  part  of  the  (present)  State 
of  Missouri,  from  the  numth  of  the  Gasconade 
northward.  In  the  summer  of  1805  large  tracts 
of  land  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  were  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  Western  Indians.  Hy  a  treaty 
made  by  (lovernor  Harrison,  of  Indiana  (•liily  4), 
at  Fort  Industry,  on  the  Mauniee,  with  the 
Wyand4)ts.  Ottawas,  ('hip))ewaH,  Muumm's,  Dela- 
wares, ShawnoeMe,  and  lN»taw atomies,  they  re- 
lin(}uished  all  claim  to  tlie  tract  of  land  in  Ohio 
known  as  "The  Connecticut  K«'t*erve."  in  con- 
sideration of  a  |N'rp4'tual  annuity  of  SKHN),  in 
addition  to  sir),(N.N)  already  paid  or  secured  to 
some  of  tJH-ir  tribes  by  the  Connecticut  Land 
Company.  tli«*  purcbnsers  for  (-onnecticnt  of  Hint 
tract.  Uy  another  treaty  (Aug.  *21,  lr^05)  with 
the  Delawares,  Potawatoniies,  Mianiis,  Kel  Kiv- 
er Iiidiaiis,  and  Weas,  the  Indian  title  was  extin- 
guished to  all  that  part  of  the  (prcs<>nt)  State 
of  Indiana  within  tifty  inih's  of  the  Ohio.  (*xcept 
a  narrow  tract  along  tli«<  west  bank  of  the  Wa- 
bash; aii<l  thus,  in  connection  with  former  ces- 
sions, was  opeiH'd  to  settlement  the  whole  north- 
ern banks  of  tUv.  Ohio,  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth.  In  1h)m  there  were  again  C4'ssi(»iis  of 
large  tracts  of  land  by  the  Indians  south  of  tin* 
Ohio  Kiver.  The  CIi(»ctaws  (which  we)  ceded 
that  wide  tract  intervening  between  tin*  wttlc- 
iiii'iits  about  Natchez  and  tbos«>  on  the  Tombig- 
bee,  including  all  the  southern  )>orti(»ii  of  the 
(present)  State  of  Mississippi,  for  ?S')0.(KM1,  t<»  be 
appropriiiti'd  to  tlie  discliarge  (»f  debts  4iiie  t(» 
certain  tiJidfiN,  a  gratuity  of  .VjIN)  each  to  threi* 
of  the  piincipal  chiefs,  besides  an  annuity  of 
$50  during  their  chieftaincy,  and  goods  of  the 


valne  of  $3000  to  be  anunally  fumislied  to  the 
nation.  The  Ottawas,  Cbippewas,  Wyandot*. 
and  Potawatomies  ceded  a  great  tract  of  terri- 
tory north  of  the  Maumee  River,  from  the  Junc- 
tion of  the  Auglaize  eostwanl,  extending  up  the 
Detroit  Kiver  and  Lake  Harou  so  us  to  inelnde 
a  third  part  or  more  of  the  peniusnla  of  Mich- 
igan, for  $10,000,  i>ayable  iu  gooda,  and  an  an- 
nuity of  $2400. 

Indian  Cesaiona  of  Landa  ix  ltjl8.  By  a 
treaty  negotiated  in  Septeml>er,  1817,  and  again 
in  1(J18,  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Senecaa,  and 
Shawnoesis  with  some  bands  of  the  Potawato- 
mies, Ottawas,  and  Chipi>ewaB,  ceded  all  their 
remaining  lands  in  Ohio  —  about  four  million 
acres,  embracing  the  valley  of  the  Manmee. 
For  this  cession  $14,(K)0  were  paid  to  the  several 
tribes,  in  various  pmportious,  in  the  name  of 
damages  suffered  fnun  the  British  in  the  late 
war:  $500  to  the  Delawares;  $10,000  annually 
to  the  Wyandots,  Senecas,  Shawnoese,  and  Ot- 
tawas f((»rever;  and  $:i:^  annually  for  fifteen 
years  to  the  Potawatomies  and  united  Cbippe- 
was  and  Ottawas.  Almut  three  huudreil  thou- 
sand acres  were  reserved  in  various  tracts,  and 
OHsigned  to  ditlerent  bands,  families,  and  indi- 
viduals, under  the  idea  that  the  Indians  might 
adopt  the  habits  of  civilization  and  become 
farmers.  An  annuity  of  $1(HX}  had  already  lieen 
granted  (in  IHlfi)  for  twelve  years  to  the  united 
Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  Potawatoniitm  of  the 
Illinois  and  Milwaukee  resiTvutions,  in  consid- 
eration of  a  tract  twenty'  miles  wide,  including 
the  site  of  Chicago,  and  extending  buck  from 
Lake  Michigan  southwesterly  to  the  Kankakee 
and  Fox  rivers.  Some  coimiderable  cesi^ioua 
were  also  obtained  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  from 
the  rotawatonnes,Weas, Mianiis,and  Delawares. 
The  states  of  Kentucky  and  TennesM*e  also  re- 
ceived large  accessions  to  their  territories  by  a 
cession  in  1^18  by  the  ChiekaKiws  of  all  the 
tnict  of  land  included  between  the  MissiMtippi 
and  the  northern  courses  of  theTennesM*«*  Kiver. 
The  Chickasaw  villages  were  mo>tly  Ictwerdown 
the  Mississippi,  this  tract  having  lieen  used  as 
hunting-grounds.  In  consideration  for  ihin  im- 
portant cession,  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay 
to  the  CluH'taw  nation  (In-sides  reM'rvutions 
made  to  certain  chiefs)  $70,iNM)  annually  for  fif- 
teen vears.  This  whole  tract  was  alreadv  cot- 
ered  by  old  Virginia  and  North  Cai-olina  land- 
grants,  which  the  government  ]>aid  for,  but  iu- 
divitliials  jirotited  by. 

Indian  Commiaaioneni.  (See  Commifntionm 
of  Indian  Affairs.) 

Indian  Commiaaiona.  The  importance  of 
keeping  on  good  terms  with  the  Indiana,  and 
especially  with  the  Six  Nations,  was  felt  »t  tlie 
beginning  of  the  war  for  independeni>e.  ThrM 
boards  for  the  management  (»f  Indian  aflairA 
were  constituted:  one  for  the  Six  Natituis  and 
4»tlier  N<»rtherii  tribes,  a  8ec«uid  for  the  Cheiv- 
kees  and  Creeks,  and  a  third  for  the  interveu* 
ing  nations;  and  ^TtOO  was  voted  for  the  iMlnca- 
tioii  of  Indian  youths  at  Wheehtck*s  M'htMd  at 
lIan(»V4>r.  N.  II.  Louis,  a  half-breed  of  negni 
and  Indian  blooil,  was  given  a  commiK&iou  as 
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colonel,  and  faithfully  adbered  to  the  American  gazed  through  its  opening  into  tbe  blue  depths 

cause.  of  the  heavens,  from  which  descended  a  visil^Ie 

Indian  Commonwealth  Proposed.  Inames-  ^P^"*  ^"  *^®  ^o""  ^^  *  beautiful  young  man 

sage  to  Congress,  Jan.  17, 1825,  President  Mon-  ^^ressed  in  green,  and  having  green  plumes  on 

roe  suggested  the  propriety  of  removing  all  the  ^**  ****'^-    This  embodied  spirit  bade  the  young 

scattered  Indian  tribes  in  the  United  States  and  Indian  to  rise  and  wrestle  with  him  as  the  only 

concentrating  them  in  one  nation  west  of  the  ^^y  ^  obtain  the  coveted  blessing.    Four  days 

Mississippi  River.    Measures  were  taken  to  car-  *^®  wrestlings  were  repeated,  the  youth  feeling 

ry  this  plan  into  effect.     Treaties  were  made  ^^^  *i™®  »"  increasing  moral  and  supernatural 

with  the  Osage  and  Kansas  Indians  extinguish-  «"®rgy,  while  his  bodily  strength  declined.  This 

ing  their  titles  to  territory  west  of  the  Missis-  mysterious  energy  promised  him  the  tinal  vic- 

sippi,  and  so  a  territory  was  provided  for  those  ^^^y.    On  the  third  day  his  celestial  visitor  said 

Indians  who  might  be  induced  to  emigrate  from  *<>  ^»'"-  "To-morrow  will  be  the  seventh  day 

the  states  on  the  east  side  of  that  river.     But  ®^  ^^""^  ^*^^»  *"<!  *^^®  ^^^  *>™®  I  8^*^^  wrestle 

they  were  generally  unwilling  to  remove,  and  with  you.     You  will  triumph  over  me  and  gain 

such  a  scheme  has  never  been  carried  out.    The  y^^^  wishes.     As  soon  as  you  have  thrown  me 

nearest  approach  to  it  was  the  establishment  of  ^o^"*  8*"P  "^  ™y  clothes  and  bury  me  on  the 

the  Indian  Territory.     (See  Indian  Territory.)  *P<>*  >"  ^oft,  fresh  earth.     When  you  have  done 

this,  leave  me,  but  come  occasionally  to  visit  the 

Indian  Congreaa  in  Georgia.  In  1774  Sir  pjac©  to  keep  the  weeds  from  growing.  Ouce 
James  Wright,  royal  governor  of  Georgia,  called  or  twice  cover  me  with  fresh  earth."  The  spirit 
a  congress  of  the  principal  heads  of  the  Creek  then  departed,  but  returned  the  next  day ;  and, 
and  Cherokee  Indians,  who  were  induced  to  cede  ^  he  i,ad  predicted,  the  youth  threw  him  on 
to  the  British  crown  several  million  acres  of  ti^e  ground.  The  young  man  obeyed  his  visit- 
valuable  land  iu  the  most  healthful  and  fer-  or's  instructions  faithfully,  and  very  soon  was 
tile  portion  of  the  province  for  the  payment  delighted  to  see  the  green  plumes  of  the  heav- 
of  debts  which  the  barbarians  owed  to  white  enly  stranger  shooting  up  through  the  mould. 
*'*"®'*^'  He  carefully  weeded  the  ground  around  them, 

Indian   Com.     When  the  English   settlers  and  kept  it  fresh  and  soft,  and  in  due  time  his 

first  went  to  Virginia,  they  found  tlie  Indians  eyes  were  charmed  at  beholding  a  full-grown 

cultivating  maize,  and  the  Europeans  called  it  plant  bending  with  fruit  that  soon  became  gold- 

''Indian  corn."    It  proved  to  be  a  great  bless-  en  just  as  the  frost  touched  it.     It  gracefully 

ing  to  tlie  emigrants  to  our  shores,  from  Maine  waved  its  long  leaves  and  its  yellow  tassels  in 

to  Florida.   Indian  com  appears  among  the  ear-  the  autumn  wind.    The  young  man  called  his 

liest  exports  from  America.     So  early  as  1748  parents  to  behold  the  new  plant.     "  It  is  Men- 

the  two  Carolinas  exported  about  100,000  bush-  dii-miny**  said  his  father;  ''it  is  the  grain  of  the 

els  a  year.     For  several  years  previous  to  the  Great  Spirit."    They  invited  their  friends  to  a 

Revolution  Virginia  exported  600,000  bushels  feast  on  the  excellent  grain,  and  there  were 

annually.     The  totiil  amount  of  this  grain  ex-  great  rejoicings.     Such  is  the  legend  of  the  or- 

ported  annually  from  all  the  English-American  igin  of  Indian  corn,  or  maize, 
colonies  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  was       Tni^ian  Hospitality.   Everywhere  Europeans 

between  560,000  and  580,000  bushels.     At  the  landing  on  the  shores  of  America  wero  treated 

beginning  of  this  century  the  annual  export  was  with  great  kindness  by  the  natives,  who  saw 

2,000,000  bushels.     But  its  annual  product  was  them  for  the  first  time ;  and  such  might  have 

not  included  iu  the  census  reports  of  our  conn-  been  the  pleasing  intercourse  with  the  barbari- 

try  until  1840,  w^hen  the  aggregate  yield  was  ans  until  now  but  for  the  cruelty  and  injustice 

nearly  400,000,000  bushels.    The  largest  produc-  with  which  the  hospitality  of  the  aborigines 

tiou  we  have  ever  had  was  in  1^55,  when  it  was  was  frequently  requited.     When  Amidas  and 

1,000,000,000   bushels,  valued    at   $400,000,000.  Barlow,  sent  out  to  America  by  Sir  Walter  Ra- 

While  Captain  Miles  Standish  and  others  of  the  leigh,  visited  Roanoke  Island,  they  were  hospi- 

Pilgrims  (which  see)  wore  seeking  a  plac«  to  tably  entertained  by  the  wife  of  a  brother  of 

land,  they  found  some  maize  in  one  of  the  de-  the  Hatteras  king,  in  the  absence  of  her  hns- 

sorted  huts  of  the  Indians.     Afterwanls  Samo-  band,  who  had  been  on  board  their  ships.  When 

set,  the  friendly  Indian,  and  others,  taught  the  these  navigators  were  alarmetl  by  the  ap])ear-^ 

Pilgrims  how  to  cultivate  the  grain,  for  it  was  auce  of  some  hunt«rs,  she  caused  several  of  her 

uuknown  iu  Europe,  and  this  snppl^^  serving  men  to  go  out  and  take  away  and  break  their 

them  for  seed,  saved  the  little  colony  from  star-  bows  and  arrows;  and  when,  in  alarm,  the  Eng- 

vatiou  the  following  year.    The  grain  now  first  lish  were  preparing  to  leave  in  their  boat,  she 

received  the  name  of"  Indian  corn.''  Mr.  School-  carried  them  supper  half  cooked  in  pots,  at  the 

craft  tells  us  that  Indian  corn  entered  into  the  same   time  ordering  several   men   and  thirty 

mythology  of  the  barbarians  iu  the  region  of  women  to  act  as  a  guard  to  them  through  the 

the  upper  lakes.     In  legend  the  Indians  tell  us  night,  sitting  on  the  sandy  beach.     She  also- 

that  a  youth,  on  the  verge  of  manhood,  went  sent  them  some  fine  mats  to  screen  them  from 

into  the  forest  to  fast,  where  he  built  himself  a  the  weather.    This  kindness  was  afterwards  so 

lodge  and  painted  his  face  in  sombre  colors;  and  requited  by  cruelties  by  men  under  Grenville, 

then  he  asked  the  Master  of  Life  for  some  pre-  Lane,  and  other  Englishmen,  that  destniction 

cions  gift  that  should  benefit  his  race.     Being  was  brought  upon  a  colony  planted  on  Roanoke 

weak  from  fasting,  he  lay  down  in  his  lodge  and  Island. 
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Indian  Lands^  Crssioxs  of,  in  the  South. 
Tho  (Hiople  of  Tennessee  Imil  regiiiiled  tbe  tract 
of  country  on  tho  southern  course  of  tho  Ten- 
nessee River  as  yielded  ui)  by  the  late  treaty 
with  the  Creeks ;  but  the  Cherokees  clainfie<l  it 
towards  the  east,  and  the  Choctaws  and  Chick- 
asaws  towards  the  west.  A  treaty  signed  at 
Washington  (March  22, 1816),  which  recognized 
the  Cherokee  claim,  o£feud(Hl  the  Tenncssccans. 
In  consequence  of  loud  complaints,  a  now  treaty 
was  made,  by  which  the  Cherokees  rolinquiHhed 
their  claim  to  lands  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ten- 
nessee to  the  parallel  of  Iluntsville.  By  two 
other  treaties  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws 
i-elin(]uiHhed  all  claim  to  territory  oast  of  tho 
Tombigbee,  excepting  the  valley  of  Bear  Creek, 
a  small  tributary  of  the  Tennessee.  By  these 
treaties  a  larger  portion  of  Alabama  and  a  large 
tract  in  southern  Tennessee  were  laid  open  to  set- 
tlement. The  Chickasaws,  besides  gratuities  t^ 
certain  chiefs,  received  a  consideration  of  $4500 
down,  and  an  annuity  of  $12,000  for  ten  years; 
the  Choctaws,  110,000  down,  and  an  annuity  of 
86000  for  twenty  years ;  the  Cherokees,  85000 
down,  and  an  annuity  of  $6000  for  ton  years. 
The  latter  also  received  $5000  in  consideration 
of  thoir  relinquishment  of  any  claims  of  theira 
to  any  part  of  South  Carolina. 

Indian  Policy,  A  Nkw.  On  the  accession  of 
General  Grant  t-o  the  Presidency,  the  ^*  Indian 
Problem,"  so  called,  or  that  of  the  Ijost  policy 
to  be  pursued  towards  the  wild  Indian  tribes  of 
this  continent,  was  ])n'8Hod  uikui  the  attention 
of  Congress.  An  "  Indian  war"  seemed  to  be 
an  ever- present  evil.  **Tho  best  way  for  the 
government  is  to  make  thom  poor  by  the  de- 
strurtion  <if  thoir  stock,  and  then  settle  thorn 
on  lands  allowed  thom,"  said  a  dlHtinguishcd 
army  ofllrer.  Another  distinguished  army  ofH- 
oer  said,  '*The  only  gocnl  Indian  is  a  dead  In- 
dian." With  such  a  spirit  hjul  much  of  the 
govern  men t  policy  towards  the  barbarians  been 
l>erva(led.  Injustioe,  tlishoni'sty,  and  violence 
had  been  meted  out  to  them,  and  the  conse- 
quonoe  was  they  bocamo  the  implacable  enemies 
of  the  white  ju'ople.  President  Grant  was  dis- 
l)osod  to  try  a  policy  of  humanity  and  Justioo. 
He  n'coiiiiiit'ndod  the  a))pointniont  of  a  number 
of  nieiub<«rs  of  the  S4»oioty  of  Friends,  or  Quak- 
ers, as  Indian  agents.  The  memborH  of  that 
hocietv  have  ahvavs  been  noted  as  friends  of 
the  hu\'uiiiH{iyOii  FrifiKlIif  jHKoriathu)  and  all  suf- 
fering people,  and  for  general  uprightness  and 
peaceful  principles.  Congress  ajiprovod  the 
[proposition,  and  on  April  11,  1H<>1),  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  tho  President,  appoint«'d  sixteen  of 
them  such  agents.  The  new  system,  or  policy, 
promised  tlie  happiest  results.  There  has  been  '■ 
a  rapid  advanrem«'nt  in  the  arts  of  ]u'a<'e  among 
many  Indian  nations.  In  IHT;')  th<^  Indian  Com- 
missioncr  reported  that, out  of  a  barbarian  popu- 
lation <»f  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  thou- 
sand, more  than  forty  thousand  men  and  boys 
Hnpporte<l  themsclv«'s  by  the  labor  of  their  own 
hands.  He  also  reported  that  ten  thousand  In- 
dian children  wtTo  attending  schools.  It  seems 
evident  that  the  true  ]>olicy  is  to  abolisli  th(> 
whole  machinery  of  Indian  reservations,  su^K'r- 


int^ndents,  agents,  etc.,  make  every  Indian  i 
citizen  of  the  state  or  territory  iu  which  he  UiMjf 
reside,  give  him  all  tbe  rights  and  duties  of  cit- 
izenship, and  hold  him  individually  responsible 
to  the  laws.  Only  in  this  way  can  our  barba- 
rian brethren  be  civilized. 

Indian  Reaervationa.  Many  years  ago  the 
United  States  government  adopted  the  policy 
of  placing  Indian  tribes  on  reservations  of  land, 
with  a  view  to  winning  them  from  the  hunting 
and  nomadic  state  to  that  of  permanent  ivd- 
dents  and  cultivators  of  the  soil.  In  1876  there 
were  about  one  hundred  of  these  reservatione, 
upon  which  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand of  the  barbarians  were  seated.  The  aggre- 
gate area  of  these  reservations  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  thousand  square  miles.  Of 
these,  thirty-<me  are  east  of  the  Mississippi  Riv- 
er, and  nineteen  on  the  Pacific  slope.  The  re- 
mainder are  between  these.  There  are  about  for- 
ty thousand  Indians  who  have  no  lauds  awarded 
by  treaty,  but  they  have  reser^'ations  set  a|)art 
for  them  upon  tho  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  Hfteen  in  numl>er,  aggregating  about  six- 
ty thousand  square  miles. 

Indian  Slavea  first  sent  to  Europe.  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  on  hearing  of  the  mnrder 
of  Spaniards  by  natives  of  the  West  India  Isl- 
ands, ordered  that  whoever  should  be  fonnd 
guilty  of  that  crime  should  be  sent  to  Spain  as 
slaves.  Bartholomew  Columbus,  with  whom  bis 
brother  Christopher  left  the  command  iu  Santo 
Domingo,  gave  much  latitude  iu  his  interpreta- 
tion of  tho  onler,  and  when  he  sent  back  some 
vessels  that  brought  provisions  from  Spain,  he 
sent  three  hundred  natives  of  both  sexes  for 
slaves. 

Indian  Territory.  By  act  of  Congress,  Jnnc 
30,  18:U,  **all  that  part  of  the  United  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  and  not  within 
the  states  of  Missouri  and  Louisiana,  or  the  Ter- 
ritory [now  the  state]  (»f  Arkansas,  shall  l>e  con- 
sidered the  Indian  country.'*  It  has  lM*en  re- 
duced in  urea  by  the  successive  formation  of 
states  and  territories,  until  now  it  is  bounded 
north  by  Colorado  and  Kansas,  east  by  Missouri 
and  Arkansas,  south  by  Texas,  and  west  by 
Texas  and  New  Mexico,  and  otmtnins  an  area 
of  r)9,(K)0  s(]uare  miles.  A  narrow  strip  of  ter- 
ritory west  of  tho  one  hundredth  meridian  was 
c<Mled  to  the  United  States  by  Texas,  and  is 
classed  geographically  with  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. The  population  is  estimated  at  6tf.l5'2,  of 
whrmi  *24()7  are  white  poojde,  (nHH  colored,  and 
r)y,:«)7  Indians.  Of  the  latter,  nearly  2.V)1H)  were 
on  n>scrvations  or  agencies  in  1H73,  and  Ii4,4(H) 
were  rovers.  The  territory  includes  seveni<»en 
Indian  reservations,  besidt^s  eonsidenible  unas- 
signed  land.  The  tril)es  consist  of  the  Chero- 
kees, Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Cn»ek8,  SiMninoU*8, 
ti^acs  and  Foxes;  Potawatomi(*8,  Shawnoese, 
Ohftge,  Raws,  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Apaeheit,  Ar^ 
apalioes,  and  Cheyennes ;  the  Quapaws,  the  con- 
federated Peorias,  Kaskaskias,  Piankeshaws, 
Weas.  and  Miamis;  the  Ottawas,Wyandots,  and 
JSenecas;  the  afliliated  bands  of  Wichitas,  Kee- 
ohies,Wacoes,Tawacauies,CaddocSy  loueis,  Del- 
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•wares,  and  Penetethka  Comanches.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1873  tbe  Modocs  (a  rciuiiaiit  of  Cap- 
tain Jack's  baud)  and  about  400  Kickapoos  and 
PotawatomieSi  from  the  borders  of  Texas  and 
Mexico,  were  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory. 
The  ten-itory  is  well  watered  and  woo<led,  and 
has  much  fertile  land  suitable  for  raising  co- 
reals  and  cotton,  while  the  climate  is  mild  and 
salnbrioas,  but  dry.  In  1873  the  Indian  pop- 
ulation cultivated  217,790  acres  of  land,  and 
i-aiscd  9*2,574  bushels  of  wheat,  1,599,924  bushels 
of  com,  60,750  bushels  of  oats,  198,470  bushels 
of  potatoes,  138,745  tons  of  hay,  with  considera- 
ble quantities  of  barley,  beans,  i>ease,  rice,  sugar, 
turn i (IS,  and  7000  bales  of  cotton ;  they  also 
produced  3,930,460  feet  of  sawed  lumber.  A 
portion  of  the  territory  is  line  grass  land,  well 
fitted  for  raising  live-stock.  The  several  Indian 
tribes  possessed  in  1873,  in  the  aggn^gate,  the  fol- 
lowing live-stock :  212,155  horses,  :i22,854  horned 
cattle,  13,100  sheep,  and  430,445  swine.  The 
aggregate  value  of  the  live-stock  was  $9,408,178. 
The  territory  also  produces  iron,  coal,  marble, 
sandstone,  and  brick-clay.  Buffaloes,  wild  horses, 
and  wild  turkeys  are  abundant.  There  are 
eleven  agencies  in  the  territory,  viz.,  Cherokee, 
Choctaw  (including  also  the  Chickasaw),  Creek, 
Kaw,  Kiowa,  Neosho  (the  Osages),  Quapaw,  Sac 
and  Fox  (including  absentee  Shawnoese),  Semi- 
nole, upper  Arkansas  (Cheyennes  and  Arapa- 
hoes),  and  Wichita^  The  agents  represent  the 
United  States,  but  each  tribe  has  its  own  inter- 
nal government.  In  certain  instances,  where 
white  men  are  concerned,  the  jurimliction  of  the 
United  Stat-es  courts  extends  over  the  territory. 
The  subject  of  a  territorial  government  for  the 
Indian  country  has  long  been  discusse<l,  but,  as 
there  are  two  opposing  parties  who  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  matter,  no  decision  has  yet  been 
reache<l.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  settle  the  various  Indian  tribes  in  this  region 
upon  separate  reservations,  as  far  as  possible, 
where  they  may  be  free  from  the  encroachment 
of  the  white  people,  and  under  the  general  sn- 
])erintendence  and  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  already  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  ^*  pale  faces"  have  intruded  and  seated 
themselves  in  the  territory.  The  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  and  Baptists  have  each  several 
missions  in  the  territory,  and  one  or  more  are 
maintained  by  the  Friends,  Moravians,  and  Ro- 
man Catholics;  and  in  lff73  there  were  over 
seven  thousand  church  members  among  the  In- 
dians. 

Indian  Tnut  Fond,  Robdery  of  the.  At 
the  close  of  18(50  it  was  diHCoven»d  tliat  Indian 
Trust  Funds,  in  bonds,  in  the  custxNly  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Tljoinps<m)  had  been 
stolen.  They  were  in  the  special  custody  of 
Gothlanl  Bailey,  a  South  Carolinian,  and  a  n>ila- 
tive  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Floyd.  The  latter 
had  been  chiefly  instnmiental  in  getting  up  a 
military  expe<1ition  to  Utah,  in  which  full 
(6,(KM),000  had  been  squandered,  at  a  critical 
time  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  helped  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  to  embarrass  the  na- 
tion  by  injuring  the  public  credit.  The  troops 
in  Utah  were  stationed  at  **  Camp  Floyd/'  and 


the  secretary  had  contracted  with  the  firm  of 
Russell  &  Co.  for  the  transportation  of  supplies 
to  that  post.  For  this  service  they  were  to  re- 
ceive $1,000,000  a  year.  Floyd  accepted  from 
them  drafts  on  his  department,  before  the  service 
was  performed,  to  the  amount  of  over  $2,000,000. 
These  acceptances  were  so  manifestly  illegal 
that  it  was  difficult  to  negotiate  them.  The 
contractors  became  embarrassed,  and  hit  upon 
a  scheme  for  raising  money  more  rapidly.  Rus- 
sell induced  Bailey  to  exchange  Indian  Trust 
Fund  bonds  for  Floyd's  illegal  acceptances,  it 
is  believed,  with  the  connivance  of  the  secreta- 
ry. They  were  hyiM)thecated  in  New  York  and 
money  raiscil  on  them.  When  the  national 
treasury  became  embarrassed,  late  in  1860,  uu- 
der  the  manipulations  of  Cobb,  these  bonds  de- 
preciated, and  the  holders  called  on  Russell  for 
additional  security.  Bailey  suiiplied  him  with 
more  bonds,  until  the  whole  amounted  to  $870,- 
000.  As  the  time  a])proached  for  his  being  called 
upon  for  the  abstracte<l  coupons  on  these  bonds, 
payable  Jan.  1, 1861,  Bailey  was  driven  to  a  con- 
fession. ThomjHson  was  then  in  North  Carolina 
as  commissioner  of  the  "  sovereign  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi,'* conspiring  with  the  disunionists.  Bai- 
ley confessed  to  him  in  a  letter,  which  he  ante- 
dated Dec.  1,  pleading  for  himself  that  his  mo- 
tive had  been  to  save  the  honor  of  Floyd,  com- 
promised by  his  illegal  mlvauces.  Thompson 
returned,  and,  after  a  consultation,  it  is  said, 
with  Floyd,  revealed  the  matter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  was  astonishe<l.  Thompson,  who 
knew  all  about  it,  conducted  the  farce  of  dis- 
covering the  thief.  In  due  time  Bailey  made  a 
public  confession.  The  grand  jury  at  Washing- 
ton indicted  Floyd  on  three  counts,  namely, 
malversation  in  office,  complicity  in  the  abstrac- 
tion of  the  bonds,  and  conspiracy  against  the 
goveniment.  Floyd  fled.  Rumor  magnified  the 
amount  of  money  thus  stolen  to  millions,  and 
the  impression  went  abroad  that  plunder  was 
the  business  of  the  cabinet.  The  blow  to  the 
public  cn>dit  was  staggering.  A  congressional 
committee  of  investigation  mildly  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Floyd's  conduct "  could  not  be  rec- 
onciled with  purity  of  motives  and  faithfulness 
to  public  trusts."  He  was  then  the  honored 
guest  of  the  authorities  at  Richmond,  Va. 

Indian  War  in  BAinneaota  (1862).  At  mid- 
summer, Little  Crow,  a  saintly -looking  savage 
in  civilized  costume,  leader  of  Sioux  warriors, 
began  war  on  the  white  people,  and  in  AugUHt 
and  September  butchered  inhabitants  at  three 
points  in  Minnesota,  and  at  posts  beyond  the 
boundary  of  that  state.  For  nine  days  thf  Sioux 
besiegeil  Fort  Ridgely.  Fort  Abercrombie  was 
also  l>esieged,  and  twice  assaulted ;  and  in  that 
region  tlie  Indians  murdered  about  five  hundred 
wliite  inhabitants,  mostly  defenceless  women 
and  children.  General  H.  H.  Sibley  was  sent 
with  a  b(Mly  of  militia  to  crush  the  Indians. 
He  attacked  a  large  force  under  Little  Crow  at 
WtMxl  Lake,  and  clrove  them  into  Dakota,  mak- 
ing five  hundred  of  their  number  prisoners. 
Tried  by  court-martial,  three  hundred  of  them 
were  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  The  President 
interfered,  and  only  thirty-seven  of  the  worst 
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offeiulers  were  executed,  Feb.  2^4,  1863.     The       Indian  War  in  Soath  Carolina  (1703).    Be- 

*' Sioux  Wur''  wns  not  eiideil  until  tlie  miiniuer  fore  the  settlement  of  Georgia  wati  begun,  below 

of  liiGi\  when  General  Vo\h}  took  coninmud  of  the  Savannah  River,  tlie  South  Cam] in ianswrn 

that  department,  picketed  the  line  of  settle-  ofteh  annoyed  by  Indian  depredations,  incited 

ment«  in  the  fur  NorthweHt  \vith  two  thousand  by  the  Spanianls  in  Florida.     In  1703,  the  Appa- 

soldiers,  and  t<M)k  vigorous  nieaHun^-s  to  disperse  lochian  Indians  (a  trilie  of  the  Mubilian  family), 

the  liostile  bands.     Generals  Sibley  and  Sully  in  league  with  the  Spaniards,  were  attacked  by 

moved  agaiuHt  them  in  .June,  1HI»:),  fought  the  Governor  M(N)ro  and  a  Ixnly  of  whit«i  men  and 

savages  ut  dilVerent  places,  and  finally  scattered  Indians.     Their  chief  village  was  desolated; 

them  among  the  wilds  of  the  eastern  sloi>es  of  nearly  eight  hundred  of  the  Appalachians  were 

the  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  made  prisoners,  and  their  whole  territory  wm 

Indian  War  to  North  Carolina  (1711).   Th«  """>«  «ril>«»"»y  *»  th»  wl.ito  ,.oo,.le.     A  feir 

Indians  in  ..ortlK-astern  North  (.'an.lina  l.eh,.|.l  y«»™  later  »  "ecit-t  Keneral    n.l.an  confrde^cy 

.  -   .     ,  ,  ,.         4.     4.  At  T       f  was  formed  to  exterminate  the  white  i>eople  by 

with  iralousv  and  diHc<mteut  the  8prc»ading  Eu-  ,    ,,  «'*i  •     r    ^     i         •     *i  • 

•^       .^,'        *  *i    •    I      1     1         *i      -„  a  single  blow.    \N  ithin  fortv  davn,  in  the  Hprme 

ropean  st»ttlement«  in  their  land  along  the  re-      ^. ,-?'  *i     f    t       *    i       r*       **i   Vi         ^^       * 

.*         -.,,  ,         1  11      1-  1    „    1  .„v  of  l71o,  the  Indmn  tribes  fnmi  the  Cape  Fear  to 

gious  of  Albemarle  and  Panilico  sounds  and  up  ,,      oi-xc  i  i      i    ^     ^.i  •       i.  j 

f.       .  MM  ♦        1       <•  .         ^^ ;  t"^*  St.  Mary  and  back  to  the  inoiiiitains  bad 

the  streams.     The  remnants  only  of  once  pow-         ,         i  •     *i  i  i    !•       *t 

-  ,  ^  .,  •      1     /•     1         *i     '1"  «  coalesced  m  the  conspiracv,  and  lM'f«»re  the  peo- 

erful  tribes  n'mamed,  of  whom  the  liiscaronis      ,      ^^,      ,     .       ,     ,*        '.V.        .         r  i     ' 

.,  .  r,,,        1. ,  I  Kv  «!.;,.  pic  of  Charleston  had  any  intimation  of  danaer. 

were  the  most  numenuis.    1  hese  had  l»een  driv-  *       ,       ,     i     .  ••      •  *•       i     i  i  i   •     .  ^. 

.  ^    ^1     ^       .  ,  .,         1     ,  1  «i    :„  one  hundn*d  white  victims  had  l>een  siain  ID  the 

on  into  the  fon'sts,  and  there  had  nursed  their  ^        ...  *       mi     /-.      i      v  I 

..,..,  .        .  .     , ,^  remote  settlementH.    The  Creeks,  YamaAees, and 

revenge  until  It  Wcame  too  Ktrong  to  l)e  repress-  .        ...        •    *i    ta     *i  i     »        r  i       *  P  •*•. 

,        1  1    1  1     *i      1  .*♦«:!      ♦!    ..    ♦«...!,  Appalachians  m  the  South  had  c<mfwlerated  with 

ed,  and,  led  by  the  dominant  tribe,  they  struck  .,  *.„    _,         ^i  *      i  i /,  ■    li 

ij      1 1       *•    4^      „*  -.  :.  «*:       vr«      ..  u;*«  the  Clierokees,  Catawbos,  and  Coiigaroi's  ID  the 

asuddenblow  tor  the  extermination  of  the  white  „r    ^   .       n     i      *     •     *u  i    ^  i..i 

1       /.  «..i       .  #o  ...  1  «#i  ....♦r«..«f  nest,  m  all  about  six  thousand  strong,  while 

people.    Gennan  Hettlements  under  Count  Graf-  \,  .,  ,  •        •  ,  ^ 

iT'.,^  ...        ...         .      -i-ix/rkAO  uiore  tiiaii  one  thoutuind  warriors  issued  from 

fenreidt  were  hi-st  Kuiit  ten,  at  midnight  (Oct.  2,  .,      ^  •       *  ^i    •        -^    . 

-»-,.        ,         ,       ,     ,       1  *i  •  4.  .     ».  .  the  Nenso  region  to  avenge  their  misfortnaes 

1711),  and  one  hundn*d  and  thirty  men,  women,  .    ^,  ri^^io  io     /lj      r  j-      rr     •    x-^ 

,  "^  ,  ., ,  ,       ,.       i"     1  i"'      «.«.'  in  the  war  of  1712-13.    (Stse  Indian  War  tn  ^ofik 

und  children  wei-e  H]aiight«tred,  and  for  scores  /,      ,.      ^     m  i  un    i       ..i   * 

-     .,      .,  .  1-  1  i.    1  •*!    Ai  <  (U'oiina.)     The  i>eople  were  filled  with  terror, 

of  miles  the  country  was  lighted  up  with  the  .,  '  »      '         ...   .,       ^         "    ,    ' 

«  -,  i      IT  i,"      4.1^     1  Governor  Craven  acted  with  the  utmost  wisdom 

flames  of  burning  dwelliiigH.     tor  three  davs        ,  w      i     i       ,  *i  •        \     . 

,,  1  *i        **i  *i        .1       -li  »»d  energy.     He  dec]are<l  the  pn)viucu  to  be 

they  scourged  the  w'ttlers  near  the  sounds  with         ,  '^v.  ,  ,  i     ^  .i     i       •     I^^      i 

^u     \    4,  1    4.        1  *u     *      I         1  1  r*       *  — :i  1  under  martial  law,  and  at  the  head  of  twelve 

the  hatchet  and  the  torch,  and  left  u  terrible  ,       ,     ,  , ,     *         i      i  ..     i  i_  j  * 

.,  !•  1 1      1       1*1  rrii  1  hundred  men,  bbick  and  white,  he  marched  to 

path woy  of  blood  and  cinders.     Those  who  es-  *  *i     x.         m      i    i-  \"      *^     .  / 

'        1  .u  11    1  *\    ■    \     4i  meet  the  foe.     The  Indians  were  at  first  Yict<^ 

caped  the  massacre  called  up<m  their  brethren  i    *     «.  i  n      i  •  "•»'       A 

-*  ,  .X  ,         f        •  1      1        nil  nous,  but  after  several  blowiy  enconntera  the 

of  the  southern  colony  for  aul,  when  Colonel  ^     xi  j  •  li     « 

•„  1,      .^,  *      ro     *i  /I      T   •  I  Southern  warriors  were  driven  across  the  8a- 

Barnwell,  with  a  party  of  South  Carolinians  and  ,   „.        ...       ,^,-x        ,i    ^   ,       I      Vm 

-.      11     1    I-         .  „J  1,    1  4     n.  :«  ...i:  ^     xj«  vauimh  River  (May,  171o),  and  halt«Ml  not  nntil 

friendly  Indians,  marched  to  their  n»lief.     Ho  ^,        >.        i       ^  i     \i      o        •  i 

,  li     rr  ♦     ♦!    •    i?    ♦•«:    1  *     .„  :  tliev  fouiid  n^fiige  under  the  Spanish  gnns  at 

drove  the  liiscaronis  to  tlieir  fort itied  town  in  ^,.   *.  ^.  ,^.      .,.        ,  *   t  ^^    -        \T 

/.,  .v/,  rf,       .        .  1  *i    ...  .      1     ,  M.  Augustine.     The  Chentkees  and  their  iiort h- 

(the  prewMit)  Cnivcii  County,  and  then*  made  a  •   m        i     i       *       ..  i  .     ^t 

:       X       r  vn    *i         *  rpi         1  •*  1  *'rii  neighbors  had  md-  vet  eiigag«Ml  m  the  war, 

trtraty  of  peace  with  tlieiii.     The  white  people         ,    ^,  .,  *       i  ^    ^i    •  ' 

•  .  I  ,    ,  ..         ,  ,  \      .  and   they  wearily  retunietl  to   their 


•  .  I  \    ,  .',         1  ,  •         A      •      ftn«l   they  wearily  retunietl  to   their  hnntinS' 

s<Km  violaled  it,  and  war  began  again.     Again  ,  *  ,       ,     .*  ,      .  ,  ^  li: 


.     .  I    ,,,      ,     i*i.i\    •   1  i.  1  .     1..   1     *•«!..  «"''.v.     KetaliationH  tollowiHLand  1 

ty  be  iiiadr  (March,  l/l.t)  eight  huiiarcd  ot  the  ,    •  ,        ,  - ,  .     !.^^. 

„;  .1/1  •    1      41    1  land  and  Virginia  joined  m  htting 

1  iiMcarnras  raptives,  wImmi  the  remainder  lh*d,  ...       ^  /•...•        ^  -i  1 

,   .  .      I   .1    •     1  •    1     1   •     ii      X'     .1       /^  dit ion  to  coiifnmt  various  tribes  w 

and   imiu'd   their  knidn-d   iii  (Im  North.     (N'e  ,.     .,  -  .       .,      , 


',  ..    ^    1        1    .  .1    ■    r    «.  •     /<  /«  were  111  the  habit  of  puiiiHlung  the  Indians  cm- 

soon  (hteated,  ami  at  their  tort  ill  (Jreeiie  Conn-     ,,         „  .   ,.   ..         ,.'  .         ,        ,.     ™-  «, 

ellv.     KetaliatioiiH  tollowinl,  and  in  167u  Mnrv- 

ig  out  an  expe- 

,   .,    .     I  .    ,     1   ■      .1      X'     .1       /w*       wiiiwt.  tw  ^./.lamwiif  i»tii'i.rf  v<i<^9  who  had  Joined 
«..«.   liHiH'd   their  knidrcd   in  (Im  North.     (N'e    ,.     ^,  -  •       ^i      1     .t      jT 

T  \      K  *       4       c  1    ..  :»i     lor  the  purpose  of  avenging  the  death  of  inaDV 

TuHcaroras.)     A  treaty  (»t  peace  was  made  with  .     *      *  -,,  ,  ,         ,    ^        •  -"j 

.,      /,  .     ,— -    •    1  X.  ..1    /I  .   1:    .  .    ..       warriors,  some  of  them  through  rank  tn*achery. 

the  Con-es  in   l/^».>.  and  North  Carolina  never    „,,  \.,.  ,     ..**      ^,  ,      ^ 

^.       ,  ..         1    ]•       ,      .I-.-        i>.  1  I  he  exi>edit  ion,  ctmiposed  01  one  thousand  men. 

suftered  li'oin  Indian  Iiost lilt les  atterwards.  ,   '  .,  ',       ,    ,  ,      ,,.     ,.        '^•"  »  "•"•• 

was  led  by  Colonel  John  Washington  (great- 
Indian  War  In  Oregon.     Settlers  in  Oregon    grandfather  of  the  ]>atriot),  whose   men  iiiiir- 
aiid  in  Wasliington  Territory,  in  lKVr>,  siitt'eivd    <Iered  a  number  of  Indian  chiefs  who  came  ont 
much  fi'(»ni  parties  of  barbarians,  who  went  in  .for  a  parley.     For  this  Washington  was  blamed, 
bands  to  murder  and  plunder  the  white  (M^ople.    and  was  publicly  reprimanded  in  the  Virginia 


The  savag<*s  wen*  so  well  orgaiiiz4'd  at  one  time 
that  it  was  thought  the  white  wt tiers  would 


A.swinbly  by  Governor  Ik»rkeley,  who  said,  **  If 
they  [the  Indians]  had  kille<l  my  grandfather 


be  eoiii])elled  to  abandon  the  country.  Majfir- I  and  my  grandmother,  my  father,  my  mtdlier, 
general  Wool,  stationed  at  San  Francisco,  went  and  all  my  friends,  yet,  if  they  had  come  to  treat 
toPorrland,()r.,and  thert>organi7.e4l  a  eainpaign  in  ]M>ace,  they  should  have  gone  in  peace." 
against  th«'  Indians.  The  latter  had  formed  a  I>r(*adful  desolations  by  the  Indians  followed, 
powerful  combination,  but  Wool  brought  bos- j  In  the  following  winter  they  iR'HctratcHi  Vir- 
tilities  to  a  doso  during  the  sumnu^r  of  lH.'i(>.  giiiia  almost  to  .Tamestown,  animated  more  by 
The  bad  conduct  of  Indian  agents,  and  possibly  revenge  than  eagerness  for  plunder.  Rffore 
encfuiragement  given  the  Indians  by  eniploy<^s  spring  sixty  of  the  colonists  had  fallen  victims, 
of  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company,  were  the  chief  :  In  this  season  of  distress  Berkeley  seemed  very 
causes  of  the  trouble.  I  ineilicient,  and  this  fact  called  forth  the  eiier- 
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Indian  War  with  the  Dntch  in  ITew  Neth- 
erland.  Tbe  nppreseioiis  of  Ki«ft  (which  see) 
aronwd  the  stiri'o muling  luiHnus  to  war.  Elev- 
en potty  tribes  —  soiiib  oii  the  mniu,  some  on 
Long  liilaixl — uuileil  to  moke  war  in  the  siiriug 
of  1643.  Tliey  iteHulnted  the  scatUl-ecl  fannii 
nliich  extended  thirty  mile*  fh>m  Maiihnttaii. 
MawQCTe,  plunder,  mid  burning  prevniled  ev. 
«rywhere,  and  in  all  directions  the  terrified  En- 
TopeaiiB  weni  seen  dying  to  New  AaiHterditm  for 
tlit'ir  lives.  Sfttiftteil  with  revenge,  the  Itidinns 
made  peace.  An  Indian  war  broke  out  again  iu 
8ept4>inber  the  same  year.  Fint  n  tribe  above 
the  Highlands  attacked  and  plnnderetl  a  Dntch 
canoe  coming  from  Fort  Orange  (Alliany).  Some 
other  tribes  Joined  them  in  plundering  farms  on 
Long  bland  and  a  settlamcnt  in  New  Jersey, 
back  of  Newark  Bay.  It  was  in  tliia  war  that 
Mrs.  Hntchinson  and  lier  family  perished.  (See 
Bitlehiiiian,  Amie.)  This  war  contlnncd,  at  In- 
tervals, for  more  ttiHii  a  year.  Dnring  the  lat- 
ter years  of  Stnyvesant's  admiuisti-atiou,  nar 
with  the  In<llan8  mged  in  (present)  Ulster  Couu- 
ty,atE8opns(now  Kingston), and  vicinity.  Stny- 
vesant's  better  policy  finally  paclHed  them,  Bud 
pence  prevailed  while  the  Dntch  ruled, 

Indiana  was  first  explored  by  French  mis- 
sionaries and  trailers,  and  Vincennes  was  a  mis- 
sionary station  so  early  as  1700.  Indiana  con- 
Htitnted  a  part  of  New  France  (which  see),  and 
afterwards  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  In  ITtti 
some  F'rencli  Cana- 
dians discoverw)  the 
Wabash,  and  est«b- 
lislied  several  trad- 
ing-posts on  its 
banks — among  oCh- 


tlie    I 


■ilry 


ceded   to  tlie  Eng- 
lish, in   176a.      The 
■Tin  HUL  or  iMHA».  treaty   of   1783   itl- 

clnded  Indiana  in 
tbe  United  States.  A  distressing  Indian  war 
broke  ont  iu  I7()8,  but  by  viuluries  over  the  bar- 
barians, by  General  Wilkinson  (1791)  and  Gen- 
eral Wayne  (1794),  a  dangerous  confederacy  of 
the  lril»es  was  broken  np.  Another  was  after- 
wards attempted  by  Tecnmtha,  but  was  defeated  i 
by  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  (which  I 
•ee).  On  Jnly  4,  1800,  the  territorial  govern- i 
nient  of  Indiana  was  organized,  with  AVilllam 
Henry  Harrison  as  governor.  It  then  included 
Uicliigau  and  Illinois.  The  former  was  set  off 
in  1805,  and  the  latter  in  Ii309,  when  Indiana 
was  reilnced  to  its  present  dimensions.  At  that  | 
time  the  population  wns  about  34,000  sonls.  I 
When  war  with  Great  Britain  broke  ont,  in  iai3, 1 
n  fresh  impulse  wns  given  to  Indian  depreda- 1 
lions,  which  hiWlneverfairlyceasetl,  but  the  bar- 
barians were  beaten,  and  were  quiet  after  the 
close  of  that  contest.    On  June  29, 18ie,  a  con- 1 


vootion  adopted  a  state  constitntion  for  Indiana, 
and  on  Dec.  11  it  was  admitted  iuto  tbe  Union 
as  a  state.  Rapid  and  coutinned  emigration 
ensued.  This  was  greatly  increased  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  Erie  Canal  (which  see).  During  the 
Civil  War  Indiana  furnished  to  the  National 
army  195,147  soldiers. 

Indiana,  Attemit  to  istroducb  Sla\'eht 
IN.  In  1803  a  movement  was  made  in  Congress 
fur  suspending  for  a  limited  .term,  in  the  case  of 
Indiana  Territory,  the  provision  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787  (wliich  see)  prohibiting  slavery 
norrhwanl  of  the  Ohio  River.  A  committee,  of 
which  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  was  cliair- 
man,  reported  strongly  i^ainst  the  proposition, 
believing  that  "in  the  salutary  operation  of  this 
salntai')'  and  sagacious  restraint  the  inhabitants 
of  Indiana  would,  at  no  distant  day,  find  ample 
remnueration  for  a  temporary  privation  of  labor 
and  immigration."  At  the  next  session  (1804) 
the  subject  was  bronglit  np  and  referred  to  a 
new  counnittee,  of  which  Rodney,  the  new  Dem- 
ocratic representative  from  Delaware,  was  cliair- 
man.  This  committee  re]HiTted  in  favor  of  such 
snspension,  so  as  to  a<lmit,  for  ten  years,  the  lu- 
trodnction  of  slaves  bom  within  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  their  descendants  to  be 
free,  masculine  at  the  age  of  twenty-live  years, 
and  feminine  at  twentj-oue  years.  No  action 
was  had,  but  the  subject  was  af[erwar<ls  l>efore 
Congress  several  times  on  the  urgent  applica- 
tion of  inhabitants  of  Indiana  for  tbe  privilege 
of  introducing  slavery  into  the  territory. 

Indiana,  Position  of  (1H61).  This  flourish- 
ing state,  carveil  ont  of  the  Northwest  Territory 
(which  see),  and  containing  over  1,350,000  in- 
habitants, wos  intensely  loyal  to  the  Union. 
There  was  no  special  occasion  for  the  revelation 
of  this  loyalty  until  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter 
(which  see),  when  it  was  aronsetl  to  intense  ac- 
tion. Its  govemoT  (Oliver  P.  Morivu)  was  able, 
energetic,  aud  steadfast  in  support  of  the  ua- 
ti<mal  authority  dnring  the  war,  and  the  sons 
of  Indiana  were  seen  on  almost  every  battle- 
field of  that  contest.  One  of  the  earlier  battles 
of  that  war  was  fought  by  an  Indiana  regiment 
(see  Bomiieij),  and  its  colonel  (Wallace)  took  a 
high  rank  iu  the  Union  army  as  an  energetjo 

Indiana  Tenltoiy.  In  the  year  1800  the 
"Connecticut Re8erve,"iu  the  northeastern  por- 
tion of  Ohio,  having  been  sold  to  a  company  of 
spcculatom.  measures  were  taken  to  extinguish 
certain  claims  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
and  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Tie  speculators 
found  their  bargain  to  be  pecuniarily  unprofit- 
able, and  likely  to  prove  a  serious  embarrass- 
ment. Full  one  thousand  settlers  were  already 
on  the  "  Reserve."  Hitherto  a  confirmation  of 
the  Coimecticut  title  to  these  lands  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  had  been  lnfer«ntially  acknowledged, 
and  Connecticut  hod  given  no  quitclaim  deeds, 
therefore  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  speculators 
to  obtain  from  the  United  States  a  direct  con- 
firmation. On  the  other  band,  it  was  an  object 
for  the  United  States  to  extinguish  Connecti- 
cut's claim  of  Jurisdiction.    Congre«  passed  an 
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act  <April  2S,  1800)  autboriiing  the  iasM  of  let- 1 
terx-pateiit  coiivi^yiiig  tbo  title  of  tlioHu  lands  to 
the  ^veruor  of  Connect  lent,  for  tlio  beoelit  of 
thoHe  claiming  nufler  her,  and  alaiilar  lettere- 
liatent  were  iuucd  b?  CoDneeticiit,  relinquiah- 
iug  ull  claim  to  JiiriMliction.  So  tlie  "  Kuserve  " 
wan  anueseil  to  tlie  Nurtbweet  Territory,  wbicli 
was  preseutl.T  divided,  by  act  of  Cun({res8  (May 
7),  iuto  two  Bcparote  jiirisdietionB,  the  westera 
one  l)eiiig  called  tbe  Territory  of  luiliano,  after 
one  of  tlie  old  ante-Revolutionary  laud  compa- 
liiea.  St.  Vincent,  or  ViDcenncH,  woa  modu  the 
capital,  and  William  Henry  llarrisoD  was  ap- 
poiutud  governor  of  the  territory. 

Indiana.  Believing  the  earth  to  be  a  globe, 
Columbus  t>X]tected  to  Und  India  or  Kasteni  Asia 
by  sailing  westward  (h>n)  S|)aiu.  The  first  laud 
discovered  by  him — one  of  the  Bahama  Islands 
— he  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  ludio,  and  he 


nllid  tlip  itihnliit  mtt  Tiidiam  Fbw  nimo  was 
alttrnir-ls  ipplKiUiiiitl  the  ti  ittoiis  oftln  idja 
cult  iiUncIt  iiiicl  the  cnntiiiMit  lliiijia  — Ihire 
IS  no  {Hisitn  e  kiion  li-flgt  c»ni  t  rning  the  origin 
of  the  alHingiuuH  uf  Ainima,  tlitirown  tnidi 
tiona  widih  larv  and  ooiijittiiro  is  iinHntinfy 
tug  Kicfiit  luvtHtigatioiiM  fa\orulliii>r>  that, 
il  t\iis\  III  not  indigPiioiiN  the\  came  from  two 
gnat  Asiatic  fiiniilii>H,  the  mure  northi  ni  Irilits 
of  OUT  ruiilinint  fVioiu  tha  lighlir  Mongolians 
nlm  crowicil  at  Bi  brings  Strait,  and  tbo  morn 
southerly  ours,  in  Califoruiii,  Oi'iitrnl  and  South 
Aincriun,  from  the  darkrr  Malayn,  who  Unit  ]>eo- 
jilcd  Polynesia,  in  the  soRthem  I'aci lie  Ocean, and 
litially  made  th«ir  way  tn  nur  continent,  grailii- 
tillyHprendliigovi;rit  Anin  the  Pacific  to  tlie  At- 
Inniic.  Liiiignage  fniU  tu  cuiiui-ct  any  of  them 
with  tliH  Asiatic  families,  hut  their  tTaditioiiii, 
impleinentii,  and  niiHlcH  of  life  jmiiit  to  sneh 
ft  iwlatiouihip.    It  bos  been  anggcsted  that  the . 
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Mandana  and  Chlnooka,  who  are  klmoat  white, 
are  descendants  of  a  Welsh  culiiuy  said  to  hare 
I>een  lost  in  the  wilds  of  Korth  America  lercn 
hundred  years  ago.  (JNifjr. — There  seenia  to  Ik  i 
physical  identity  of  race  throughout  moat  of  tlw 
cuiitiiieiit.  Their  skin  is  geuerally  of  a  dark 
reddish  -  brown,  or  ciniiawou,  color ;  tliey  have 
long,  black,  ami  straight  hair,  prominent  cheek- 
bones, niid  lirooil  faces;  eyes  deep-set,  full  and 
roanded  liim,  broad  and  prouiinent  noses,  acanty 
beard ;  their  heads  are  geuerally  square,  and 
their  stature  aliont  the  same  as  that  of  other 
races  of  the  same  latitude.  Thuir  muscular  de- 
velnpmL'nt  is  not  great,  and  their  Iiauda  ami 
fi:et  are  small ;  their  skin  is  thinner,  softer,  aod 
smoother  than  that  of  Europeans;  the  expres- 
sion of  the  men  is  often  noble,  and  many  of  the 
women  are  handsoiuo.  Haughty  in  deiKirtment, 
taciturn,  stoical,  cunning,  {lerseveriug,  revenge- 
ful, brave  and  ferocious  in  war;  cruel  towards 
enemies  and  faithful  towards  friends;  grateful 
for  favors,  hospitable  and  kind,  the  Indians  of 
North  America  aie  undoubtedly  capable  of  great 
and  rapid  development  under  the  genial  indn- 
ence  of  civilization.  Their  mental  temperament 
is  ]ioetic  aud  imaginative  iu  a  high  degree,  and 
it  is  often  expressed  iu  great  Iieanty  aud  elo- 
quence of  language ;  but  iu  their  present  Mteial 
condition,  their  uuimsl  propensities  greatly  pre- 
ponderate over  the  intellectual.  The  Inbes 
south  of  California  have  always  been  noted  for 
mental  development  much  superior  tn  thoiie  of 
more  nortlieni  lalitndes.  Pursuil*. — War,  hnnt- 
iiig,  and  fishing  are  the  chief  iinrsnita  of  the 
men  of  the  more  barbarous  tribes;  ngrienltnre 
of  the  semi-civilized.  Among  the  savugee  fuimd 
in  North  America  by  Kui'0]icniis,  the  women  ]wr- 
foniii'd  ahiiiiHl  all  Ihe  manual  labor  and  bnrdeii- 
lieiiriiig.  They  carried  on  Ihiir  limite<l  ngrirult- 
nrc,  wiiieli  consisted  in  tlic  priHluclion  of  maiie 
or  Indian  corn,  beiiiiK,  e<]niMhes,  potatoes,  and 
tobacco.  They  tiianiifiictnred  the  Implements 
of  war.  and  for  hunting  and  fishiug;  made  mats, 
and  Hkin  and  tea  I  her  clothing,  canoes,  ornaments 
of  the  teeth  and  clans  of  beasts,  and  of  rliclls 
and  porcupine -quills;  performed  all  duineHlie 
drudgciy,  and  constructed  the  lodges  of  the 
bark  of  l.r<'i>H  or  the  hides  of  beasts.  Rude  fig- 
urcH  of  animate  and  inanimulo  objccis  cnrved 
in  wood  or  utone.  or  mouliled  in  clay,  and  pict- 
ure-writing  on  thu  inner  bark  of  tri-es  or  the 
skins  of  beasts,  or  cut  upon  rocks,  with  rude  oi^ 
naiueiitMt  pottery,  wen  the  exieiit  of  their  ac- 
cnroiilinhnieiits  in  the  arts  of  design  and  of  lit- 
eratnre.  Tlie  picture-writing  was  sometiiiwa 
used  in  niiiHieal  nolalinii,  and  contained  the  bnr- 
d<-ii  of  their  songs,  ^rffjiiuii.— They  believed  in 
a  gooil  and  $u]>i'eiiie  Iteitig,  and  in  an  Evil  Sidr- 
it,  and  recognized  the  enistoiice  of  inferior  good 
and  evil  spirits.  They  believed  in  aftitnn-  slate 
<ir  existence,  and  tliere  were  no  infidels  among 
them.  Sn|>crHtition  swaycil  theiu  powerfully, 
and  charlatans,  called  " medicine- men,"  wers 
tlieirphysieiausipriests,  and  prophets,  who. on  all 
occasions,  used  incantations.  Clirisliau  mission- 
aries have  lahoreil  among  them  in  ninny  ]ilac«a, 
team  the  time  the  8|>aiiiards  and  Frenchmen  set- 
tled iu  America  until  now,  and  have  done  raacb 
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to  enlighten  them.    Government — ^There  was  not 
a  semblance  of  a  national  goyernment  among 
the  aborigines  when  the  Europeans  came,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  "  Iroqnois  Confederacy  "  (which 
see).     Their  language  was  varied  by  more  than 
a  hundred  dialects,  and  they  were  divided  iuto 
many  distinct  families  or  tribes,  under  a  kind 
of  patriarchal  rule.     Each  family  had  its  armo- 
rial sign,  called  a  totem,  such  as  an  eagle,  a  bear, 
or  a  deer,  by  which  it  was  designated.  Tbe  civil 
head  of  a  tribe  was  called  a  sachem,  and  the 
military  leader  a  chief.     These  official  honors 
were  gained  sometimes  by  inheritance,  but  more 
frequently  by  personal  merit.     Such  was  the 
simple  government,  seldom  disobeyed,  that  con- 
trolled about  a  million  of  dusky  inhabitants  of 
the  present  domain  of  the  United  States,  which 
extends  over  nearly  twenty-five  degi-ees  of  lati- 
tude and  about  sixty  degrees  of  longitude.    Geo- 
graphical Distribution. — ^There  seem  to  have  been 
only  eight  rmlically  distinct  nations  known  to 
the  earlier  settlors — namely,  the  Algonquin,  Hu- 
ron-Irmjuois,  Cherokee,  Catawba,  Uchee,  Natch- 
ez, Mobiliau  or  Floridian,  aud  Dakota  or  Sioux. 
More  recently,  other  distinct  nations  have  been 
discovered — namely,  the  Athabascas,  Sahaptius, 
Cbinooks,  Shoshones,  and  Attakapas.     Others 
will  doubtless  be  found.    The  Algonquins  were 
a  large  family  occupying  all  Canada,  New  Eng- 
land, a  part  of  New  York  and  PenuHylvania ;  all 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virgiuia ; 
eastern  North  Carolina  above  Cape  Fear,  a  large 
part  of  Kentucky  aud  Tennessee,  and  all  north 
and  west  of  those  states  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
( See  J Igonqiiins,)   Within  the  folds  of  this  nation 
were  the  Huron  -  Iroquois,  occupying  a  greater 
portion  of  Canada  south  of  the  Ottawa  River, 
and  the  region  between  Lake  Ontario  and  lakes 
Erie  and  Huron,  nearly  all  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  a  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  along 
the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie.     Detached 
from  the  main  bo<ly  were  the  Tuscaroras  and  a 
few  smaller  families  dwelling  in  southern  Vir- 
ginia and  the  upper  part  of  North  Carolina.  Five 
families  of  the  Huron-Iroquois,  dwelling  within 
the  limits  of  the  State  of  New  York,  formed  the 
famous  "Iroquois  Confederacy"  (which  see)  of 
Five  Nations.    The  Cherokees  inhabited  the  fer- 
tile and  picturesque  region  where  the  mountaiu- 
rauges  that  form  the  water-shed  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Mississippi  melt  into  the  lowlands 
that  border  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    (See  Cherokees.)  : 
The  Catawbas  were  their  neighlM)rs  on  the  east, 
and  dwelt  upon  tbe  borders  of  the  Yadkin  and 
Catawba  rivers,  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary- 
line  between  North  and  South  Carolina.  (See  Ca- 
tatvlxis.)    The  Uchees  were  a  small  family  in  the  ; 
Xdeasant  land  along  the  Oconee  and  the  head- 
waters of  the  Ogeecliee  and  Chattahoochee,  in 
Georgia,  aud  touched  the  Cherokees.  They  were 
only  a  remnant  of  a  once  powerful  tril>e,  when 


the  Uchees,  and,  like  others  of  the  Gulf  region, 
they  worshipped  the  sun  aud  fire,  and  made  sac- 
rifices to  the  source  of  terrestrial  light.     (See 
Natchez.)   The  Mobilians  or  Floridians  occupied 
a  domain  next  in  extent  to  that  of  the  Algon- 
quins.    It  stretched  along  the  Atlantic  coasts 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  Kiver  to  the 
extremity  of  the  Florida  peninsula,  and  west- 
ward along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  about  six  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  Mississippi  River.     They  also 
held  Jurisdiction  up  that  stream  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.    The  domain  included  parts 
of  South  Carolina,  the  whole  of  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, and  Mississippi,  all  of  Georgia  not  occu- 
pied by  the  Cherokees  and  Uchees,  and  portions 
of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.     The  nation  was 
divided  into  three  confederacies,  each  powerful 
aud  independent,  like  our  separate  states.   They 
were  known  respectively  as  the  Muscogee  or 
Creek  (the  most  powerful),  the  Choitan,  and  the 
Chickasaw.    The  heart  of  the  Creek  family  was 
in  Alabama.     (See  Afohiliana.)     Under  the  gen- 
eral title  of  Dakotas  or  Sioux  have  been  grouped 
a  large  numl>er  of  tribes  west  of  the  Great  Lakes 
aud  Mississippi,  with  whom  the  earlier  French 
explorers  came  in  contact.    These,  sjieakiug  di- 
alects of  the  same  language,  apparently,  were 
regarded  as  parts  of  one  nation.     They  inhab- 
ited the  domain  stretching  northward  from  the 
Arkansas  River  to  the  western  tributary  of  Lake 
Winnepeg,  and  westward  along  all  that  line  to 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.   They 
have  been  arranged  into  four  grand  classes :  1. 
The  Winnebagoes,  situated  between  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  the  Mississippi,  within  the  domain  of 
the  Algonquins ;  2.  The  Assinniboius,  or  Sioux 
proper,  who  formed  the  more  northerly  part  of 
the  nation ;  3.  The  Minnetaree  group,  in  Minne- 
sota ;  aud  4.  The  Southern  Sioux,  who  were  seat- 
ed in  the  country  between  the  Platte  aud  Arkan- 
sas rivers.     (See  Dakotas.)     The  Sahaptius  in- 
clude the  Nez  Perces  and  Walla  Wallas,  extend- 
ing from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacifio 
Ocean,  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory. 
(See  Sahaptins.)     Beyond  these  are  the  more 
powerful  Chiuooks,  now  rapidly  melting  away. 
They  embraced  numerous  tribes,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River  to  the  Grand  Dalles.  (See 
Chinooks.)     The  Shoshones  comprise  tribes  in- 
habiting the  territory  around  the  head -waters 
of  the  Columbia  and  Missouri  rivers;  the  Co- 
manches,  extending  from  the  head -waters  of 
the  Brazos  to  those  of  the  Arkansas ;  families  in 
Utah  and  Texas,  and  several  tribes  in  Califor- 
nia.   (Soe  Shoshones.)    The  Attakapas  and  Chi- 
temachas,  in  Texas,  have  languages  that  enter 
into  no  known  group.   Present  Condition  (1876). — 
It  is  estimated  that  the  present  Indian  population 
in  the  Republic  is  about  300,000,  of  whom  a  little 
more  than  two  thirds  are  partially  or  absolutely 
under  the  control  of  the  national  government. 


the  Europeans  came,  and  they  claime<l  to  be  :  To  the  more  docile  tribes  have  been  allotted  res- 
more  ancient  than  the  surrounding  x)eop1e.    (See   ervations  of  land  belonging  to  the  public  do- 


Ucheea.)     The  Natchez  occupied  a  territory  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi,  extending 


main,  guaranteed  to  their  use  by  treaties.   These 
reservations  are  almost  one  hundred  in  number. 


northeastward  from  the  site  of  the  city  of  Natch-  and  their  aggregate  area  is  about  170,000  square 
ez  along  the  Pearl  River  to  the  head-waters  of  .  miles.  They  ai-e  mostly  west  of  the  Mississippi 
the  Chickasaw.    They  claimed  to  be  older  than  I  River.     There  are  about  40,000  Indians  on  res- 
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ervations  of  public  land  not  guaranteed  to  tbem  the  sayagos  in  war,  bi  t  It  was  a  pet  project  of 
by  treaty.  These  occupy  abont  60,000  sqnare  Governor  Tryon,  tlie  king,  and  his  pliant  minis- 
miles.  The  remainder  are  wild  tribes  of  sav-  ters.  La  Come  St.  Luc,  a  bitter  partisan,  had 
ages.  The  Future. — The  expensive  and  conipli-  declared,  **  We  most  let  loose  the  savages  upon 
cated  machinery  for  the  management  of  our  the  frontier  of  these  scoundrels  to  inspire  terror, 
Indian  affairs  stands  much  in  the  way  of  the  and  to  make  them  submit ;"  and  in  the  spring  of 
elevation  of  the  dusky  race  in  the  scale  of  civil-  1777,  Tiyon  wrote  to  Germain  that  he  and  La 
jzation,  and  is  productive  of  much  evil  by  ere-  Come  were  *' perfectly  agreed  in  sentiment  re- 
nting irritation,  Jenlouny,  and  universal  lack  of  specting  the  employment  of  Indians,'*  and  com- 
faith  in  tbe  white  race.  These  irritations  keep  mended  him  to  the  ministry  as  a  proper  leader 
a  large  portion  of  the  Indians  in  a  state  of  chron-  of  them.  La  Corne  had  pledged  to  the  ministry 
ic  hostility,  and  whole  tribes  utterly  refuse  all  his  **  honor  and  his  life''  that  he  would  raise  a 
overtures  of  our  government  to  accept  its  pro-  cor{>s  of  Canadians  and  Indians  and  *'  be  in  the 
tection  and  fostering  care.  It  is  estimated  that  euvin)ns  of  Albany  in  sixty  days  after  he  landed 
the  number  of  the  people  of  potentially  hostile  at  Quebec."  The  British  employe<l  the  Indians 
Indians  is  full  64,000.  Among  many  tribes,  the  in  their  armies  all  tbrongh  the  war  for  indepen- 
introiluctionof  agriculture,  schools,  and  church-  deuce.  So  in  the  wars  in  the  Northwest  and 
es  has  been  attende<l  with  the  happiest  results;  Southwest  that  sncceedeil  that  of  the  Kevolu- 
and  it  is  estimated  that  one  sixth  of  our  re-  tion,  and  in  the  War  of  1812-15.  (See  Battle  at 
strained  Indian  population  now  subsist  by  the  the  Hirer  Raisin.) 

labor  of  their  own  hands.  Recent  official  in  ves-  Indiana,  Failure  of  NegotUttons  with 
tigations  show  that  the  popular  belief  that  the  (1793),  The  British  fur-traders  and  British  of- 
Indian  race  is  dying  out  is  undonbtedly  errone-  ^cials  in  the  Northwest  continually  stimulated 
ous.  They  seem  to  unite  kindly  with  other  the  tribes  in  that  region  to  oppose  the  extension 
races,  and  the  half-breeds  show  a  healthy  and  ^f  tbe  frontier  settlements  in  that  direction.  A 
vigorous  oftspring.  commission  appointed  in  1793  to  negotiate  with 
Indiana  employed  in  War  by  White  Peo-  t^e  hostile  northwestern  tribes  arrived  at  Fort 
plft  The  French  coalesced  with  the  Indians  in  ^[f^^^rfi,  May  17,  accompanied  by  a  deputation 
warfare  from  the  beginning  of  the  planting  of  ^f  Quakers  and  Heckewelder,  the  famous  Mora- 
colonies  m  America.  Large  numbers  of  the  bar-  vian  missionarv.  They  were  kindiv  received  by 
barians  became  converts  to  Christianity,  and  the  t^e  governor  of  Upper  Canada  (Simcoe).  They 
Jesuit  priests  had  almost  unlimited  control  over  ^.p^t  up  Lake  Eric,  and  at  the  entmuce  of  the 
them.  They  were  the  dreadful  scourge  in  the  Detroit  River  they  met  a  deputation  of  Indians 
hands  of  French  leaders,  temporal  and  spiritual,  ^.],o  came  from  a  council  then  in  session  at  the 
that  smote  the  English  frontiers.  Tliey  were  rapids  of  the  Maumee.  This  deputation  came 
warm  allies  of  the  French  in  the  Seven  Years'  t^  inquire  whether  the  commissioners  were  em- 
War,  and  the  English  also  employed  many  of  powered  to  consent  to  the  Ohio  River  as  a  bonn- 
their  race  against  the  foe.  When  the  war  for  jijipy.  xhov  replied  that  it  was  impossible,  as 
independence  broke  out,  the  British  songht  ,„ji,*,v  Rettlenients  had  alreadv  been  made  north 
them  for  allies ;  the  Americans  only  sought  to  ^f  tj^^.  Qhio,  on  lands  ceded  bv  the  Indians.  The 
secure  their  iieutiahty.  Pitt  denounoed  the  commisHioners  offered  large  presents  ofmonev, 
employment  of  savages  in  a  speech  in  Pariia-  i„  addition  to  rennmeration  alreadv  made,  for 
ment  in  1777,  when  that  employment  was  do-  ^i^q  peaceable  possession  of  the  cede<l  territory', 
fended  by  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  saying,  ^yiien  the  deputation  reported  to  the  council,  a 
'*  It  is  perfectly  justitiable  to  use  all  the  means  i„i,g  debate  ensued.  The  conncil.  under  the  in- 
that  God  and  Nature  have  put  into  our  hands."  fl„ence  of  British  emissaries,  refused  to  negoti- 
Pitt  replied,  after  reiterating  the  words  with  ^te  unless  the  Ohio  should  bo  considered  the 
sc(»rn, ''  I  know  not  what  idea  that  lord  may  en-  boundary  of  the  United  States.  War  followed, 
tertain  of  God  and  Nature,  but  I  know  that  such  (g^.^  Wayne's  Indian  Campaign.) 
abominable  priuciph»s  are  equally  abhorrent  to 

religion  and  hiinmnitv.  ...  I  call  upon  that  Indiana  sold  for  Slaves  in  South  Carolina. 
right  reverend  bench  [pointing  to  the  bishops],  T<>  obtain  money  to  carry  on  a  war  against  the 
the  holv  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  pious  pas-  I"<li»"'»,  Governor  West  and  his  e<uincil  c»fft'red 
tors  offheChuroh-I  conjure  them  to  join  in  the  (^^'^^)  »  I"*'*-*®  for  every  Indian  captivr.  and  then 
holv  work  [of  disavowing  these  principles],  and  s^^*^  «^1  ^^*»o  ^^«»'<^  brought  in  to  West  Indian 
to  vindicate'  the  religion  of  our  God."  The  ap-  sl"ve-dealers,  who  again  disposed  of  tliem  pn.fit- 
peal  was  in  vain.  The  bishops  voted  with  the  «'^lv  to  West  Indian  planters.  When  this  nefa- 
ministry ;  and  Lord  George  Germain, the  Coloni-  rioiis  business  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
al  Sccn-tary.  gave  special  instructions,  received  proprietors,  it  was  promptly  put  a  stop  to. 
from  tin*  king,  to  employ  Indians  in  fighting  re-  India-rubber  (caoutchouc)  Manufoctnre. 
publicans.  Brant,  the  great  Mohawk  chief,  a  This  inspissated  juice  of  trees  and  plants  found 
brother-in-law  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  in  the  East  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Central  and 
had  been  in  England  (1775-70),  been  there  ca-  South  America,  was  first  brought  into  notice 
resse*!  by  the  king,  the  ministry,  and  the  aris-  in  commerce  at  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
toeracy,  and  espoused  the  royal  cause,  was  em-  century.  It  came  frt)m  India,  and  Dr.  Priestley, 
ployed  to  lead  those  of  the  Six  Nations  who  in  his  work  on  Per8|>ective  Drawing,  publishwl 
woiild  follow  him.  The  best  of  the  British  lead-  in  1770,  speaks  of  the  substance  as  good  for  eras- 
ers in  America  were  opposed  to  a  coalition  with  ing  i)encil-inark8.     It  was  heuco  calletl  "India- 
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rubber."  In  1813,  Jacob  Hummel,  of  Philadel- 1  and  practices  of  the  courts  were  made  to  con- 
phia,  obtained  a  patent  for  '*  gum  elastic  var-  funn  to  English  technicalities, 
nish,"  and  in  1819  a  water -proof  cloth  callwl  I  ingalla,  RuFUS,  was  born  at  Denmark,  Me., 
"  macintosh  "  was  made  by  the  use  of  this  gum  Aug.  23, 1820.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  by  a  man  named  Mcln-  1^43,  entering  the  Rides,  but  was  transferred  to 
tosh.  The  natives  of  Para,  Brazil,  where  the  the  Dragoons  in  1845.  He  sen-ed  in  the  war 
caoutchouc-tree  abounds,  maile  water-proof  shoes  ^jth  Mexico,  and  was  on  the  staff  of  General 
in  a  rude  manner  of  the  gum  more  than  sixty  Harney  on  the  Pacific  coast.  (See  Harneif,  W. 
years  ago,  and  some  of  them  wore  introduced  g.)  In  April.  1861,  he  went  with  Colonel  Brown 
into  our  country  by  T.  C.  Wales,  a  Ikwtou  mer-  ^  reinforce  Fort  Pickens;  and  in  July  was  or- 
chant,  in  1823.  He  afterwards  sent  casts  to  Bra-  ^ered  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  where  he 
zil,  and  had  well -shaped  shoes  made;  and  so  ^a^  upon  the  staff  of  General  McClellan,  with 
the  business  of  furnishing  "  gum-shoes  "  was  l)e-  ;  tue  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  chief- 
gun  in  the  United  States.  That  substance,  in  quartermaster  of  that  army  from  1862  to  1865, 
various  forms,  is  now  used  very  extensively  in  and  was  mwle  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in 
the  United  States  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  un-  .  May,  1863.  He  was  in  most  of  the  battles  of  the 
der  the  name  of  ludia-mbl>er,  gutta-pereha,  etc. 
In  1874  there  were  14,746,000  pounds  of  caout- 
chouc imported  into  the  United  States.    Edwin 

Chaffee,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  made  an  import^int  ^,^  ,^^„  .^^  Philadelphia,  Oct.  3, 1782;  died 

discovery  m  the  preparation  of  the  gum  for  use,    ^^         j^^^         ^^     ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ,;        ;  ^^^^ 

and  he  and  others  formed  the  "  Roxbury  India-  „.„„  „x*„«k.J  ♦,,  ♦!,«  i^„„«^:..„  «^  r>„A,„  ir: 

, ,       ^  „  .     -  v«„       ...  •'..  ,      «  was  attacliea  to  the  legation  of  Knius  King 

rubber  Companv     in  1833,  with  a  capital  of  .  ,       ,^  •   •  *  -  *     i.^-«  kc*.     * 

*      ^  '  '  when  he  was  minister  to  France.     After  trav- 


Arniy  of  the  Potomac  from  that  of  South  Moun- 
tain to  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomattox. 

IngerBoU,  Ch aisles  Jarrd,  author  and  states- 


"r**".      Vrr  1         I    '    *i     T-   V  1  a.  *     c      '*«  JesHiVti  Letters,     In  1813  he  was  in  Congress, 
fifty-six  establishments  in  the  Lnit^^l  States  for   ^^^^^  ^^^,„^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^,^.^^^  States  Dis^ 

the  manufacture  of  caoutchouc.     Gutta-pereha  t^^jet  Attorney.     He  was  again  in  Congress  from 

IS  a  substance  similar  to  caoutchouc,  but  IS  real-  ^^.^  .    i^j<^      1        i  t^  *,'    \    a 

,        X  •  1     X-     1       xi    •*      T-L  is    *  1  1  i.  1^1  to  1847,  when  he  was  a  Democratic  lead- 

ly  not  identical  with  it.     It  was  ni'st  brought  ^.      «      -  \     4,  -a  w  i-ju-^-**      * 

/       ..      ,  I      i.  iji-      1  **  er.     President  Polk  nominated  bim  minister  to 

to  not.ce  l.ere  about  l*4o  when  a  company  »-a8  ^.  ^„^  j,,^  g^,,^,^  ,„,,  „^^  ^^^^.^  ^^^ 

fonned  in  Bm.klyn  ^.  'i-, /"r  itB  manufacture.   j„^^j^„'     ^^  ^.^^^  ^  ^^.  ^^  ^,,^  ^^„„j 

It  IS  one  of  the  most  useful  articles  used  in  our   .    . .,     ,t  :«.  j  a*^*.  i  r.«-.  *  r*  :*  • 

.    ,     ^  .  ,      ^  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 

industrial  arts.  •,,    r^  ,^tx  .         .«•».■..-. 

Ihglifl,  C11ARLE8,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  1734 ;  died 

Indigo  Plant,  The,  was  intro<luced  into  South  in  Nova  Scotia  early  in  1H16.     From  1764  to  the 

Carolina  in  1743.    That  year  Miss  Lucas  brought  Revolution  he  was  assistant  rector  of  Trinity 

to  Charleston,  fn)m  the  We^t  Indies,  some  indigo  Chnreh,  New  York,  and  was  rector  from  1777  to 

seed.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant  being  consid-  1783.     He  adhered  to  the  royal  cause,  and  de- 

erod  imjjortant,  the  seed  was  used  as  an  experi-  parted  fur  Nova  Scotia  with  the  loyalists  who 

ment.   The  trial  proved  so  very  satisfactory  t  hat  fied  from  New  York  city  in  1783.     His  letters 

seed  was  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  and  sev-  evinced  considerable  harsh  feeling  towards  the 

eral  Carolina  planters  tunied  their  attention  to  American  patriots  as  *'  fonienters  of  relwllion." 

the  cultivation  of  indigo,  and  Htudied  the  art  of  Dr.  Inglis  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Nova  Sco- 

extracting  the  dye.    In  1748,  the  British  Parlia-  tia  in  1788,  and  in  1809  became  a  member  of  the 

ment,  to  enconrage  the  growth  of  indigo  in  the  Governoi-*s  council.    He  published  an  answer  to 

English-American  colonies,  ofiered  a  bounty  of  Puine's  Common  Sense  (which  see),  which  made 

sixiMJUce  a  pound  on  all  that  should  be  raiseil  him  obnoxious  to  the  patriots,  and  they  confis- 

on  American  idantations,  and  iniporteil  directly  cated  his  estate.     His  w>n  John  was  made  bish- 

into  Great  Britain  from  the  i)lace  of  its  growth,  op  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1H25;  and  his  grandson. 

There  had  been  sent  to  England,  in  1747,  from  Genenil  Sir  John  Eanlley  Wilmot  Inglis,  was 

Carolina,  200,000  pounds  of  indigo.   At  that  time  the  bmve  defender  of  Lucknow,  and  died  in 

Great  Britain  was  consuming  (3<X),(KM)  pounds  of  Germany  in  1862. 

French  indigo  a  year,  whith,  at  live  shillings  a  inman,  Henry,  a  i>ortra  it-pa  inter,  was  bom 

ponnd,  cost  the  nation  ^U\im.     These  statis-  ^^^  i^^-^^,^^  x.  Y.,  Oct.  20, 1801 ;  died  in  New  York, 

tics  induced  Parliament  to  grant  the  bounty.  j^,,.  17^  1^46.     He  was  a  pupil  of  John  Wesley 

Inferior  Courts.     The  old  scheme  of  county  Jarvis,  a  i>ortrait-painter.  to  whom  he  was  ap- 

conrts  for  the  aiUndication  of  smaller  civil  cam's,  prenticed  for  seven  years.     He  painted  land- 

and  of  Courts  of  Sessions,  composed  of  the  jus-  scales   and   historical   pictures,  but   portraits 

tices  of  the  peace  of  each  connt.v,  for  the  trial  were  his  chief  subjects.     In  1844  he  went  to 

of  petty  crimes,  was  retained  throughout  the  England,  where,  becoming  the  guest  of  Wonls- 

states,  as  was  also  the  system  of  separate  tribu-  worth,  the  poet,  he  painted  his  ]N»rtrait.     He 

nals  for  probate  of  will's,  administration  of  the  also  painted  the  p<irtraits  of  other  distinguished 

estates  of  deceast^l  persons,  and  guardianships  men  while  in  England.     He  had  begun  paint- 

of  minors.    In  the  forms  of  legal  j»roceH8es,  "The  ing  an  historical  picture  for  the  national  Capi- 

State,''  **  The  Commonwealth,''  or  **  The  People''  toi  at  the  time  of  his  death, 

was  substituted  for  *'  The  King ;"  and  the  forms  Inoculation  of  the  Continental  Army.  Dur- 
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ing  the  eDcampment  of  the  Continental  army  at 
Morristown,  in  the  winter  of  1776-77,  Washing- 
ton caused  all  the  new  recruits  who  joined  tbe 
army  there  to  be  inoculated  for  the  small-pox. 
That  dreadful  disease  had  terribly  smitten  tbe 
American  army  in  Canada  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  of  1776,  and  prostrated  in  death 
one  of  the  best  of  the  American  officers,  General 
Thomas.  In  the  Hudson  Highlands,  opposite 
West  Point,  the  whole  army  encamped  there 
were  iupcnlated,  together  with  the  women  and 
children,  excepting  those  who  had  had  the  dis- 
ease. "  Of  five  hundred  who  have  been  inocu- 
lated here,"  wrote  Dr.  Thacher,  "  four  only  have 
died.''  He  mentioned  a  system  of  treatment 
ailopted  there.  It  was  then  customary  to  pre- 
pare the  system  for  inoculation  by  doses  of 
calomel  and  jalap.  An  extract  of  butternut, 
made  by  boiling  the  inner  bark  of  the  tree,  was 
substituted,  and  found  to  be  more  efficacious 
and  less  dangerous  than  tlie  mineral  drug.  Dr. 
Thacher  considered  it  ''a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  materiii  niedica."  Vaccination  for  the  kiue- 
pox  had  not  then  been  introduced  into  onr  coun- 
try.    (See  Small-pox.) 

Inaane,  The.  Places  of  refuge  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  insane  are  well  supported  by  state 
aid  in  our  country.  In  all  our  institutions  for 
the  insane  a  m(»8t  humane  system  is  employed. 
The  first  asylum  for  this  unfortunate  class  es- 
tablished ih  this  country  was  founded  at  Will- 
iamsburg, Va.,  in  1773,  and  was  the  only  one  in 
the  United  States  until  1818,  when  the  Sonier- 
ville  (Mass.)  Institution  was  incorporated.  That 
was  followed  in  1821  by  the  Bloomingdale  Asy- 
lum, New  York ;  and  in  1824  by  an  asylum  at 
Hartford.  In  1876  there  were  sixty-six  institu- 
tions for  the  care  of  the  insane  in  our  country, 
in  which  about  sixteen  thousand  i>ei*son8  were 
under  treatniciit.  The  total  number  of  insane 
perrtona  in  the  United  States  in  1870  was  about 
thirty-eight  thousand.  This  number  is  a  much 
less  percentage  than  in  any  other  country. 

Insurrection  in  New  Hampshire  (1786).  On 
Sept.  20, 17H().  nbout  two  hundred  men,  armed  in 
ditterent  inoih's,  surrounded  the  Genenil  Assem- 
bly at  Exeter  and  lield  tlie  whole  body  juison- 
ei*s  Mineral  hours ;  but  the  citizeiiH» appearing  in 
arms,  crushed  the  insurrection  there  in  its  in- 
fancy. The  ol»j<*ct  of  the  insurrection  was  to 
force  the  Assembly  to  adopt  a  p}ii)er- money 
system  for  which  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
about  thirty  towns  in  the  static  luul  petitioned. 
The  insurgents  were  insolent  in  tiieir  demands. 
Just  at  twiliglit  a  drum  was  laMird  at  a  distance, 
and  the  cry  of  '*  1 1 uzza  tor  gov<?rnment !  Hring  uj) 
the  artilleiy  I"  when  the  luob,  terrilied,  scattered 
in  all  directions.  They  rallied  the  next  day,  but 
the  goveruiu*  having  called  out  the  state  torces, 
the  mob  was  dispersed  without  bhrndshed. 

Inter  -  colonial  and  Foreign  Emigration. 
When  the  French  doniiuion  in  America  was 
ended,  and  tin.'  causes  for  war  dismissed  there- 
by, and  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  frontiers  were 
quieted,  emigration  began  to  spread  westward 
in  New  Eugland,  and  also  from  the  middle  col- 
onies  over  the   mountains  westward.     Many 


went  from  the  other  colonies  into  South  Caro- 
lina, where  immigration  was  enconraged,  be- 
cause the  white  people  were  alarmed  by  the 
preponderance  of  the  slaye  population.  Boun- 
ties were  offered  to  immigrants,  and  many  Irish 
and  Germans  settled  in  the  upper  districts  of 
that  province.  Enriched  by  the  labor  of  nu- 
merous slaves,  South  Carolina  was  regarded  as 
the  wealthiest  of  the  cohmies.  Settlers  also 
passed  into  the  new  province  of  East  Florida. 
A  body  of  emigrants  from  the  Roanoke  settled 
in  West  Florida,  about  Baton  Rouge ;  and  some 
Canadians  went  into  Louisiana,  for  they  were 
unwilling  to  live  under  English  rule.  A  colony 
of  Greeks  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
settled  at  what  is  still  known  as  the  inlet  of 
New  Smyrna,  in  Florida.  And  while  these 
movements  were  going  on  there  were  evidences 
of  a  rapid  advance  in  wealth  and  civilization  in 
the  older  conminnities.  At  that  time  the  pop- 
ulation and  production  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and  South  Carolina  had  unprece<lented  increase, 
and  it  was  called  their  gtdden  age.  Commerce 
rapidly  became  more  diffused.  Boston,  which 
almost  engrossed  trade  in  navigation,  now  be- 
gan to  find  rivals  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  Nor- 
folk, Charleston,  and  little  seaports  on  the  New 
England  coasts ;  and  its  progress,  which  had 
been  arreste<l  by  these  causes  twenty-five  years 
before,  st-ood  still  twenty-five  years  longer. 

Interior  Department,  The,  was  established 
in  the  spring  of  1849.  It  was  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  branch  of  the  government 
since  1798,  when  the  Navy  Department  was 
created.  Its  chief  is  called  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  is  a  cabinet  oflicer.  The  first  in- 
cumbent of  the  oflice  was  Thomas  Ewing,  of 
Ohio,  appointed  by  President  Taylor.  The  de- 
vice of  the  seal  of  the  Interior  Department  is 
an  eagle,  just  n'adyto  soar,  resting  on  a  sheaf 
of  grain,  with  arrows  and  an  olive-branch  in  its 
talons,  and  over  it  the  words  "  Department  of 
THE  IXTEUioR."     (See  Execuiire  DvjHirtmemtH.) 

Internal  Improvements.  In  1806  the  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvements  by  grants  from 
the  national  Treasury  was  first  l>egnn.  The 
sum  of  ^30,(K)0  was  appro])riated  t^)wan1s  lay- 
ing (Hit  a  public  road  over  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains from  Cumberland,  Md.,  to  the  Ohio  River. 
The  Pn'sident  wjis  also  authorized  to  exitend 
^r>(K)0  in  o])euing  a  road  from  Athens,  Ga.,  tow- 
ardH  New  Orleans ;  also  the  sum  of  $<)(HK»  upou 
each  of  two  other  roads — one  the  old  road  fn»m 
Nashville  to  Natchez,  the  other  through  the  ter- 
ritory just  ceiU'd  by  the  Indians,  from  Cincin- 
nati to  the  Mississippi  opposite  St.  Louis.  (See 
Erie  Canal.) 

Internal  Improvements  PropoBod.  Jeffer- 
son, previous  to  the  commercial  troubles  during 
his  administration,  had  suggested  the  appniprt- 
ation  of  the  surplus  revenue,  then  rapidly  accu- 
mulating, to  internal  improvementH.  A  like 
healthful  stute  of  the  national  fiininoes  was 
promised  at  the  beginning  of  Monroe*s  admin- 
istration. The  experience  of  the  war  perlcMl  in 
the  immense  cost  of  transi>ortatifm,  for  lack  of 
facilities,  now  suggested  the  ezi>edieuey  of  mak- 
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ing  good  bigbiraye  or  other  nieanB  for  the  trao- 
nit  of  mPi'chniKlise.  Miulitioii  hnd  callcil  tttteu- 
tion  to  the  subject,  ami  recniiiraeni1e<l  the  coii- 
Htructiou  of  "  such  roads  and  canals  as  ci>uld 
beat  be  eiecnte<l  iinttcr  the  national  authority" 
nn  oltjeclB  of  a  "  niso  and  eiilari^  iiatriotiam." 
These  recomineiiilatiotis  were  reiterated  by  Mou- 
rou  in  his  hnt  uuuiial  niessngo  [Ovu.  2, 1^17); 
and  he  snggmteil  that  if  any  obstacle  ahoiihl  be 
found  in  the  want  of  expreiw  cougtitntiouol  au- 
thority, that  might  be  easily  remeilied.  A  bill 
iras  iutmdnced  into  Congress  approjiriating 
9600,000  for  the  general  )>nr]ioH»  of  iiitemol  iiu- 
pTDvemcnts;  but  This  bill,  anil  anoClier  con  tin- 
ning the  Cumberland  Road, or  national  turnpike 


rions  charges  made  against  the  United  States 
govemmeut  to  tbut  of  the  French  by  Adet,  were 
that  the  AnicTiciuiH  hail  made  a  treaty  nith  Al- 
giers without  waiting  for  French  iuterveution ; 
that  the  government  had  hidden  away  the 
French  Hug  which  bad  hren  sent  to  it  (see 
Flagi,  ExrhaHge  of),  instead  of  sUH)iendiug  it  in 
the  Iinll  of  the  House  of  Kuprcsvutatives;  and 
that  the  American  government  allowed  to  lie  pub- 
lished certain  alnianaes,  or  regiHters,  iu  \rhioh 
the  minister  from  Great  Britain  was  placed  be- 
fore those  of  France  and  Spain,  which  lahler 
country  had  recently  beeome  the  ally  of  France. 
latematlonal  Bxhibitlon*.  The  followiug 
table  gives  statistics  of  the  seven  great  iutenia- 


tliat  1<<d  over  the  AJleghnnies  from 
west,  failed  to  pass,  The  oUJoctions  being 
taken,  among  ottiers,  tlint  ns  yr-t  theie  wan 
110  Hurphiaiu  the  Treasury.  Thesuniof  STiO.COO 
wan  :i)ipriipriari-<)  for  ciuii  pie  ring  the  part  of  the  i 
CnuilierlBud  Rond  already  begun.  While  Con- 1 
gtvss  tbns  hesitated  the  estate  Li'giKlnturcH  had  - 
alrcaily  begun  to  act.  Virginia  bad  .{UHt  entab- 
lislied  an  "  Inteninl  Itu]>roveiuetit  Fund,"  the  ' 
project  of  the  F.rie  Canal  had  l>eeu  njvivetl  in 
New  York,  and  Kiuiilarinipn)veuienlKl>eganto1ie ' 
considered  in  I'ennsylvania  and  North  Carulina.  I 
lataniatloiMl  BtlqaMte.    Among  other  se- 1 
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Intamational  Lai^,  First  Acceptance  of,  ed  vessels  and  men  will  never  be  known.    The 

BY  China.     In  1868  Anson  Bnrlingame,  United  belief  was  that  the  ketch  was  oaptnred  by  the 

States  Minister  to  China,  arrived  home,  charged  Tripoli  tuns  on  the  watch,  and  that  Somen,  pre- 

by  the  Chinese  government  with  a  roving  com-  ferring  death  to  miserable  captivity,  had  him- 

mission  to  make  treaties  with  the  United  States  self  applied  a  lighted  match  to  the  powder.    A 

and  the  Enropean  powers.     On  July  28,  1868,  tine  monnment  of  white  marble,  erected  to  the 

supplementary  articles  to  a  treaty  made  in  1858  memory  of  the  slain  men  and  the  event — first 

were  signed  at  Washington,  and  soon  ufterwanis  placed  at  the  navy-yard  at  Washington  city — 

were  ratified  by  the  Chinese  government.    This  now  stands  at  the  western  front  of  the  national 

was  the  first  acceptance  by  that  government  of  Capitol. 

the  principles  of  international  law.  The  treaty  Invaaioii  of  Canada,  Preparations  for,  at 
provided  for  entire  liberty  of  conscience  and  Buffalo  (1812).  After  the  batfle  at  Queens- 
worship  for  Americans  in  China,  and  for  the  ton  (which  see)  General  Van  Rensselaer,  dis- 
Chinese  in  America ;  for  joint  efforts  to  sup-  gusted  by  the  conduct  of  his  militia  there,  re- 
press the  coolie  trade;  fur  the  mutual  enjoy-  signed  his  command,  and  was  succeeded  by 
ment  of  the  rights  of  travel  in  the  two  coun-  General  Alexander  Smyth,  of  Virginia,  who 
tries ;  for  education  ;  for  the  establishment  of  made  his  hea<1quarters  at  Buffalo.  He  had  in- 
schools;  and  for  other  mutual  privileges  which  sisted  that  the  proper  place  for  invading  Can- 
were  allowed  to  the  most  favored  nations.  Mr.  ada  was  between  Fort  Erie  and  Chip)»ewa ;  and 
Burlingame  was  engaged  in  his  noble  mission  for  that  service  ho  gathered,  in  the  vicinity  of 
in  Europe  when  he  suddenly  died.  (See  Bur-  Black  Rock,  about  four  thoussind  trooim,  late 
lingame,  Anson.)  in  the  fall  of  1812.      He  made  such  gntudilo- 

InterKXseanlc  Canal.    In  1825  the  Federal  q"«»t  proclamations  of  his  intentions  tbattto 

Repnblic  of  Central  America  nm.le  »  contract  H"''"''  ''i"™  1"*?"™'^  *»  ">'^*  *»"',  ",'^«'»*»- 

Miih  a  company  formed  at  New  York  for  the  ««  •«'»e«l  ""l"™  (Nov.2»)  for  the  whole  army 

c   jx'    4.'  -11         4.  to  be  I'cady  to  march  at  a  moment  s  wiinnnir, 

purpose  of  efiectnig  a  navigable  water  commu-        ,  i       x-         r      /•       •       ^i      *  • 

..    \.      ,    .  .1     4-1     ..        ir»    -ij  and  gave  directions  for  forming  the  tro«>i)s  m 

nicutiou  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacihc  oceans.  ,    ^,,*'       ,  xi     n        i      i  ».     x         ji 

rpi  -,        .  .1  ,  x^'  battle  order  on  the  Canada  shore.     Boats  and 

The  proposed  route  was  through  Nicaragua,  one  m  •     *  *  xi         xi  i 

of  the  states,  l.y  the  Kiver  St  John,  into  Nica-  •"=?"■"  «""«'«»**»  '"'^^  *'""''''  «>'0"«""l  n.en, 

ragna  Lake,  w4nce,  from  it«  western  extrem-  '^■*'^  artillery,  at  one  time,  were  made  ready  for 

ity,  a  canal  was  to  be  cut  for  abont  seventeen  »«ry'ceby  Colonel  VV.nder  on  the  evening  of  the 

m\les  to  the  Paciflc.     (See  Darien  Skip  Canal.)  27th,  when  Smyth  issued  his  final  o.-der  f..r  Colo- 

^  ^  /  y^i  Boerstler  to  cross  over  with  a  comi>etent 
Intrepid,  Destruction  of  tiie.  The  ketch  force,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  destrv»y 
Inirepidj  used  in  the  destruction  of  the  Philadel-  a  bridge  five  miles  below  Fort  Erie,  capture  the 
phia  (which  see),  had  been  converted  into  a  guard  there,  kill  or  take  the  artillery  horses, 
floating  mine  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  and,  with  the  captives,  if  any,  return  to  the 
piratical  cniiserrt  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli.  In  |  American  shore.  Captain  King,  of  the  artil- 
u  room  bol«)w  deck  one  hundred  barrels  of  gun-  lery,  was  orderifd  to  cross  higher  up  the  river 
powder  were  placed,  and  immediately  above  and  Htorm  British  batteries  there.  Smyth's 
them  a  large  quantity  of  shot,  shell,  and  irregu-  proclamations  had  warned  the  British  of  the 
lar  pieces  of  iron  were  deposited.  Combustibles  impending  invasion,  and  they  were  prepare<l  for 
were  ]daced  in  other  parts  of  the  vessel.  On  it  at  every  ]»oint  between  Fort  Erie  and  Chii>- 
the  night  of  S<'pt. 3, 1804,  the /w/r^jWrf  was  towed  pewa.  Owing  to  blunders,  the  early  moniiug 
into  tlie  hai'b<ir  by  two  boats,  the  whole  under  cxpe<lit ions  across  the  river  in  the  darkness 
the  command  of  Captain  Somers,  attended  by  i  were  failures,  with  only  partial  success.  Two 
Lieutenant  Wadsworth,  of  the  CoiistHutioiij  and  British  l»att.eries  were  ca))tured,  and  some  Brit- 
Mr.  Israel,  an  ardent  young  man  who  got  on  ish  field-pieces  were  destroyed,  but  nniny  <»f  the 
board  the  Intrepid  by  stealth.  These,  with  a  ;  Americans  were  nnide  prisoners.  The  bridge 
few  men  to  work  the  torpedo- vessel,  an<l  the  :  had  been  only  jyiirtially  destroyed.  It  was  sun- 
crews  of  the  boats,  constituted  the  coni]>any  en-  rise  (Nov.  2H)  when  the  tn>ops  at  Black  Rock 
gaged  in  the  perilous  enterpris<?.  The  Intrepid  w(?re  embarked,  and  in  that  position  the  impa- 
entcred  the  hnrbor  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  even-  ti<Mit  soldiers,  shivering  in  the  cold  air,  waited 
ing.  The  night  was  very  dark.  Many  eager  from  morning  until  evening,  and  nothing  was 
eyes  were  turned  towanls  the  spot  where  her  s«'en  of  Smyth  during  the  day.  Meanwhile  the 
sha<lowy  fonn  was  hist  seen.  Suddenly  a  tierce  ;  British  were  collected  in  force  on  the  op]»osite 
and  lnri<l  light  streaine<l  up  from  tlu^  <lark  wa-  shore,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Cecil  Bisshopp. 
ters  like  volennic  tires  and  illnniinated  tlui  snr-  When  all  was  in  readiness  an  oitler  came  fnmi 
rounding  objects  with  its  lurid  gbire — roeks,  the  general  to  *' disembark  and  dine!*'  The 
tlotilla,  eastle,  t(»wn,and  the  broa<l  bosom  «>f  the  wearied  an<l  worrie<l  troops  were  greatly  exas- 
harbor.  This  was  followed  by  an  instant  ex-  ])erated.  A  council  of  war  was  called.  They 
])losion,  and  for  a  few  moments  llaniing  mast^  could  not  agree.  During  the  next  three  days 
and  sails  and  liery  bomb-shells  rained  n|)(»n  the  Smyth  issued  {muuihhis  orders  about  cn>SKing. 
waters,  when  suddenly  all  was  again  dark.  On  Nov.  30  he  said  in  an  order,  **  While  embark- 
Anxiously  the  eompanions  of  the  intrepid  men  ing,  the  music  will  play  martial  airs.  Yanktt 
who  went  into  the  harbor  awaited  their  re-  ThnHllv  will  be  the  signal  to  get  under  way.  .  .  . 
turn.  Tliey  never  eanu^  back.  What  was  the  The  landing  will  be  effected  in  despite  of  can- 
cause  of  the  premature  explosion  that  destroy-  nous.     The  whole  army  has  seen  that  cannons 
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»re  to  be  little  dreaded. .. .  Hearts  ofWarl  to- 
morrow- will  be  memorable  in  the  aunuU  nftbe 
United  Statei."  Tu-motron  came,  but  not  the 
[iromiaed  achievement. ,  Tbe  troops  bad  em- 
barked, and  were  crossing  tlie  scream,  nrben 
Oeneral  Poter  It.  Porter,  nt  tbe  head  of  the  flo- 
tilla, a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  re- 
ceived orders  for  tJie  whole  ariiiy  to  disembark 
aiid  repair  to  their  qnartors.  This  order  naa 
accompanied  by  a  declanilion  that  the  invasion 
of  Canada  vas  indefinitelf  abandoned.  The 
regulars  were  ordered  into  ivinler-qnarteni,  and 
tbe  militia  and  volunteers  were  ordered  to  Cbeir 
homes.  The  Toliinleers  beg^d  to  be  sent  into 
Canada  nnder  General  Porter,  promising  the 
speed;  capture  of  Fort  Erie,  bnt  Smjtb  evaded 
their  request.  They  felt  themselves  betrayed 
by  a  mere  liluatei'er  nithoiit  courage,  and  a  de- 
ceiver nitliont  honor.  It  was  evident  to  all 
that  he  waa  afraid  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Bis- 
efaopp.  Their  auger  and  disgust  were  increaseil 
by  Siiiyth'it  ungeiierona  charges  against  General 
Porter,  whom  the  volunteers  and  militia  all 
loveil.  The  latter  attributed  the  abandonment 
of  the  invasion  of  Canada  to  Smyth's  cowardice. 
Contl<lence  in  Smyth's  military  ability  wan  de- 
stroyed, an<l  three  months  afterwanls  bo  was 
deposed  without  trial  and  expelled  from  tbe 
army. 

Invaaion  of  Cnba  from  the  TTnit«d  Btatas. 
There  had  been  more  or  less  discontent  in  Cnba 
eince  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  aiid 
ftfter  tbe  French  republic  was  proclaimed  in 
1848  projects  for  its  annexation  to  tbe  United 
Slates  were  prevalent.  Feui-s  were  entertained 
that  it  might  fall  into  the  bands  of  the  Eng- 
lish or  French,  and  tbe  )iooplo  of  tbe  United 
States,  especially  iu  the  slave-labor  states,  were 
much  concerned  in  tbe  matter.  The  latter  de- 
sired its  annexation  t«  the  United  States  be- 
cause Buch.a  measure  woiibl  extend  the  area  of 
slavery.  In  184d  President  Polk  anthorised  the 
American  minister  at  Madrid  to  olfer  the  Slian- 
ish  government  1100,0011,000  for  the  island.  The 
proposition  was  ]>ereinptori1y  rejected.  In  1H49 
Narcisso  Lopez,  a  native  of  Venezuela,  S.  A.,  who 
bad  lived  long  in  Cuba,  where  he  bad  been  in 
tbe  Spanish  military  service,  came  to  tbe  United 
States  with  a  number  of  Cubans,  having  been 
implicated  in  a  revolutionary  movement.  He 
declared  that  the  Creole  populiitiou  were  ready 
for  revolt  and  annexatiou  to  tbe  Unite<l  States. 
BeernitB  were  collected  in  the  United  States  for 
a  descent  npon  tbe  island  in  1B49,  but  the  meas- 
ure was  defeated  by  the  authorities  here.  A 
second  attempt  was  maile  in  1850,  and  a  landing 
was  eBecte<l  at  Cardenas,  Cuba.  It  resulted  in 
failure,  and  the  jwirty  was  ilriven  to  sea.  In 
Augnst,  1851,  Ijopez  sailed  from  New  Orleans  iu 
a  steamer  with  five  hundred  men,  and  landed  nt 
Morillo,  in  the  Vnelta  Abnjo.  It  hnd  l>een  as- 
Berte<l  that  on  the  appearance  of  this  expedi- 
tion on  the  coast  there  would  be  a  general  n;i- 
risiug  of  tlie  Crento  population ;  hut  it  did  not 
take  place.  The  invailers  were  met  by  Span- 
ish troops,  and  many  of  the  former  were  killeil 
in  engagemenlB.  Fifty  of  those  captured,  with 
Colonel  Critleudeu,  of  Kentucky,  were  shot  iu 
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Havana.  The  snrvivnra  were  soon  afterwards 
pundisl.  with  their  leaders,  and  L')[h>z  was  gur- 
roted  in  Havana  on  Sept.  1.  Some  of  his  com- 
panions were  shot ;  otliera  were  transporled, 
uiid  sulweqneutly  pardoned.  There  wan  cod- 
r<jdi-rab1e  irritation  of  feeling  on  tlie  part  of  the 
(id'im  authorities  for  some  time  afterwards. 
Tlir'  American  steamship  Black  Il'arrior  was  Qrod 
ii|ion  by  a  S[>Bnish  vessel  of  war,  and  she  was 
Mi'ized  in  the  harbor  of  Havana  (Feb.  Sri,  1854), 
and  the  ship  and  cargo  were  declared  conHitcat' 
cd.  This  event  seriously  threatened  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain,  but  tbu 
iiiiitler  was  fluatly  amicably  settled  between 
Ibc  two  govemnientB. 

iDvaaion  of  Baatem  Maiae  (1814).  Com- 
moiUire  Hunly  sailed  secretly  from  Halifax  early 
in  July,  1814,  with  a  considerahie  land  and  na- 
val force,  and  captured  Eastport  without  much 
opposition.  (See  Eattport,  Captnre  of.)  ThiH 
easy  conquest  encouraged  tbe  British  to  at- 
tempt the  seiznre  of  the  whole  region  between 
PnsBainoq noddy  Bay  and  the  Peuobscot  River. 
A  strong  squadron,  under  Admiral  GriHith,  bear- 
ing abont  four  ihonsand  troops,  led  by  Governor 
Sir  John  Cope  Shorbrooke,  of  Nova  Seotia,capt- 


mililia,  called  to 
1 1  <     i«ii  11  and  tbe  Adamt,  fled  when  the 

;       M  iH'd,  and  the  object  of  tbe  latter 

V.  .i~.  .iM  iiiii)iii.~.lii'd.  Captain  Morris,  commander 
of  tile  Jd<tmn,  burned  her  to  prevent  her  falling 
into  the  bauds  of  the  British.  The  tatter  pre«a* 
ed  on  to  Bangor,  where  they  Caniod  about  thirty 
hours,  destroyed  Mveial  veaaehi  at  the  mouth  of 
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the  Kenflnskeog,  and  plnndered  ptnperly  Tallied 
Ht  over  |2O,0UU.  Thou  tbi-y  returned  to  Hamp- 
den and  tliore  repeated  tbeir  destructive  nork. 
Then  tliB  troops  and  fleet  descended  the  Peiiob- 
KOt,  and,  nfter  capturing  Machias,  returned  to 
Halifax.  Qeneral  GoBseliii  was  left  to  hold  tfie 
country, whtcb  he  diil  wiili  dignity  and  buiMaiiity. 


Inraaioa  of  Kentucky  (1961).  On  Sept.  4, 
1861,  the  CHnfederatrs,  nndor  General  (Bialiop) 
Polk,  entered  KuDtuvky  and  seized  mid  fortilicd 
ColuDibuB,  in  wuBtern  Kuutucky.  On  the  next 
day  a  Confederate  force  nnder  Felix  K.  Zullicof- 
fer  (formerly  a  ineml>er  of  Congress)  entered 
Kentucky  from  East  Tennesaee.  At  the  same 
time  Simon  B.  Biickner,  who  liad  been  placed  in 
cuinmand  of  the  professed  "ncutrnl"  Kentucky 
State  Guanl(n-hich  see),  and  hod  formed  aCiiu- 
federale  cam])  iu  Tennessee, just  below  iJie  Ken- 
tucky line,  entered  the  latter  state,  and,  acting 
iu  concert  with  Polk  and  Zollicofter,  attempted 
to  seize  Louisville.  He  was  fnili^d  by  tile  vigi- 
lance of  General  Robert.  Anderson  (late  of  Fort 
Snmti^r),  who  waa  in  coinnmnd  there,  wilb  Gcn- 
ernl  W.  T.  Sliennan  as  his  lieutenant.  Biickner 
fell  back  to  Bowling  Green,  on  the  NuBlivillo 
and  LoniHvillc  Kailroad,  and  there  established  a 
cnuip  an  a  iiuckus  of  a  jinwi-rfnl  Confeilerale 
force  that  was  gathered  soon  nfterwai-ils.  These 
movements  ended  the  nentrnlity  of  Kontncky. 
Her  loyal  Hons  Hew  tfl  iinns,  and  from  that  time 
she  ranked  iimimg  the  loyal  states  of  the  Union. 

Invaalon  of  Maiylond  (1814).  AVbile  Htir- 
ring  even  Is  were  ocunrringon  the  Xew  Englnnil 
coast  and  the  Northern  frontier,  nlhers  of  equal 
iui)Hirtance  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Chewi- 
peako  Kay  and  the  national  capital.  TliiTO 
were  prennniitions  <if  iinpeinling  ilangcr  in  that 
region  early  in  IfU.  Kews  renelieil  the  giiv- 
emnient  that  fnnr  tlmnsand  Biilixh  troojw, des- 
tined for  the  United  Klatea,  bad  lauded  at  Ber- 
muda. Thin  news  was  folIon-4.-<1  liy  the  arrival,  in 
Lynn  Haven  Bay. of  Admiral  Coekbnni, the  ma- 
rauder, with  a  Htnnig  naval  force,  to  Wgin  the 
work  indiciitt'd  in  Adniinil  Coehnine's  oriler  tn 
"destroy  the  wnpnrt  towns  and  ravage  the 
eonnliy."  In  April  new*  eame  of  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon  and  of  liin  nlidiontion.  which  would 
release  Itritisli  vclei'ans  from  service  in  Enni]>c. 
KutwilhHtanding  the  national  rapital  was  then 
almost  defeneeleHH,  the  luuHiage  of  Itritisb  ships 
np  the  PotoniBo  tuigUt  be  disputed  only  by  the 
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gnns  of  Fort  Washington,  a  few  miles  below  tiM 
city,  aud  there  was  little  force  to  obstruct  the 
passage  of  land -troo|>s  across  Maryland  from 
the  Chesapeake,  the  apathy  of  the  govemmeut 
was  very  conspicuous.  On  the  tst  of  July  of- 
ficial intelligence  reached  the  President  that 
"  a  fleet  of  transports,  with  a  large  force,  bonnd 
Ut  some  port  in  the  Unit- 

ed  Stotes,  probably  on 

the  Potomac,"  was  about 
to  soil  from  Bermnda, 
Iu  the  military  district 
of  which  the  District  of 
Colitnibin  formed  a  part 
there  were  only  a  little 
more  than  two  tbonsaud 
eifective  men,  nudei 
General  Winder,  anil 
theM  were  scallered  at 

from  each  other.  Then 
was  a  company  of  ma- 
rines at  the  harracka  at 
Washington,  and  a  eota- 
pany  of  artillery  at  Fort  Washington.  With 
all  this  kuowliHlge  of  wcnkueiis  and  impendins 
danger,  the  Secretary  of  War,  whose  opinimis 
governed  the  President  and  cabinet,  could  not 
be  persuaded  that  the  capital  was  likely  to  re- 
ceive any  harm.  The  government  organ  (^'nftoa- 
a(  Intelligaicfr)  boasted  that  any  British  force 
that  might  come  could  be  easily  driven  away. 
The  folly  of  this  iHiimt  was  soon  made  manifest  by 
sad  events.  General  Winder  continually  wani«l 
the  government  of  danger;  and  when  danger 
actually  appeared  he  was  placed,  by  ofHcial  or- 
ders, at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  militia  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital.  This  army  was  on  Jiaprr 
only.  The  militia  lay  hidden  in  ofHcial  nnlers: 
and  when,  at  the  middle  of  August,  a  iHiwrrfol 
British  land  and  naval  force  appeared  in  Chesa- 
peake Itay,  Winder  had  only  a  handful  of  men 
with  which  to  defend  the  capital.  The  call  for 
the  militia  was  tardily  aiiHwend,  for  they  feared 
the  loss  of  their  slaves  if  the  maeterH  ahnnld 
leave  the  plantations.  There  was  wiilespread 
alarm  over  Maryland  and  Virginia.  At  that 
juncture  Commodore  Barney,  with  an  armetl 
sehiHiner  and  fifteen  barges,  was  in  the  Patnx- 
eiit  River,  near  its  month.  He  fled  np  the 
stream  to  avoid  attack  by  British  vessels.  The 
latter  landed  a  strong  force,  uinler  General  Koss, 
and  pnslied  ou  towards  Wasbitigton.  Winder 
issued  stirring  apjH'als  for  the  military  to  turn 
out,  and  asked  General  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  in 
turn  out  hie  brigoile.  Tlie  British  )iursue4l  Bar- 
ney and  caused  the  destruction  of  his  flotilla. 
Pressing  on  towanls  the  capital,  they  were  met 
by  tnH)]is  nndcr  Winder  at  UladensburK.  w  lien 
a  severe  euga^ment  ensued,  which  resulted  in 
victorii-  for  the  invaders.  Then  they  tnarehed 
on  Washingtjin,  set  lire  to  its  public  hnildingH, 
aud  gave  the  town  np  to  plunder.  Only  the 
Patent  Office  linililing  was  saved.  The  vessels 
aiul  other  public  property  at  the  navy-yard  were 
destroyed  by  the  Americana  to  prevent  them 
fulling  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  total 
value  of  the  properly  aunlhiUted  hy  the  Aiuer- 
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leans  and  British  at  that  time  was  estimated  at 
about  $2,000,000.  "  Willingly,"  said  the  London 
Statesman, "  wonld  we  throw  a  veil  of  oblivion 
over  our  transactions  at  Washington.  The  Cos- 
sacks spared  Paris,  but  we  spared  not  the  capi- 
tal of  America."  While  Ross  was  crossing  Mary- 
laud  to  the  national  capital  a  British  fleet,  un- 
der Commodore  Gordon,  went  up  the  Potomac 
and  plundered  Alexandria,  on  the  Virginia  shore. 
The  British  retreated  to  their  ships  after  deso- 
lating the  capital,  and,  flushed  witb  success,  they 
attempted  to  capture  Baltimore.  Ross  landed 
with  nine  thousand  troops  at  North  Point,  twelve 
miles  from  Baltimore,  on  Sept.  12,  and  proceeded 
to  march  on  the  town,  when  he  was  confronted 
by  an  American  force  under  General  Strieker 
and  driven  back.  Ross  wns  killed,  and  his  troops 
fled  to  their  ships.  At  the  same  time  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  sailed  up  Patapsco  Bay  and  bombarded 
Fort  McHenry,  that  guarded  Baltimore  harbor. 
They  were  repulsed,  and  ships  and  troops,  dis- 
comfited, left  the  Chesapeake  to  operate  on  the 
more  southern  regions  of  the  American  coast. 

Invasion  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
(1863).  After  the  battle  at  Chancelloi-sville 
(which  see)  Lee's  army  was  strong  in  material 
and  moral  force.  Recent  successes  had  greatly 
inspirited  it.  It  was  reorganized  into  three 
army  corps,  commanded  respectively  by  Gener- 
als Longstreet,  A.  P.  Hill,  and  Ewell.  At  no 
time,  probably,  during  the  war  was  the  Confed- 
erate army  more  complete  in  numbers,  equip- 
ment, and  discipline,  or  furnished  with  more  am- 
ple materials  for  carrying  on  the  conflict,  than 
it  was  at  the  middle  of  June,  1863,  when  Lee  in- 
vaded Maryland.  According  to  Confederate  of- 
ficial returns,  there  were  at  least  five  hundred 
thousand  men  on  the  army  rolls,  and  more  than 
three  hundred  thonsand  **  present  and  fit  for 
duty."  Richmond  seemed  secure  from  harm. 
Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson,  on  the  Mississippi, 
seemed  impregnable  against  any  National  forces 
that  might  be  employed  against  them.  ( See 
Vicksburg  and  PoH  Hudson.)  Their  European 
friends  gave  them  great  encouragement,  for 
there  were  strong  manifestations  of  desires  for 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of 
the  "  Confederate  States  of  America."  Feeling 
strong,  the  Confederate  authorities  onlered  Lee 
to  invade  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  His 
force  was  now  almost  equal  to  that  of  Hooker, 
ami  in  better  spirits  than  wa«  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  So  early  as  May  20,  Hooker  suspected 
such  a  movement  would  be  undertaken,  and  so 
informed  the  Secretary  of  War.  Earlier  than 
this  Clement  C.  Barclay,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
ha<l  rare  opportunities  for  information,  had 
warned  the  authorities  of  Washington,  Balti- 
more, and  Harrisbnrg  of  impending  danger,  but 
they  were  slow  to  believe  Lee  would  repeat  the 
folly  of  the  previous  year.  Lee's  first  move- 
ment in  that  direction  was  to  get  Hooker  from 
the  Rappahannock  by  feints  and  a  real  flanking 
movement.  There  was  considerable  preliminary 
cavalry  skirmishing  early  in  June,  and  finally  a 
cavalry  reconnoissance  by  Pleasanton  revealed 
the  fact  of  Lee's  grand  movement.  Hooker  sup- 
posed he  would  follow  his  route  of  the  previous 


year,  and  was  watching  and  guarding  the  fords 
of  the  Rappahannock,  when  Lee  pr(»Jecte<l  his 
right  wing,  under  Ewell,  through  the  Blue  Ridge 
into  the  Shenandoah  Valley  at  Strasburg.  He 
pushed  down  the  valley  to  Winchester,  where 
General  Milroy  was  in  command  of  nearly  ten 
thousand  men,  on  the  evening  of  June  13,  hav- 
ing marched  seventy  miles  in  three  days.  It 
was  a  bold  movement.  Milroy  called  in  his 
outposts  and  prepared  to  fight,  but  before  day- 
light he  resolved  to  retreat.  He  spiked  his  can- 
nons, drowned  his  powder,  and  was  about  to 
depart,  when  the  Confederates  fell  upon  him. 
Then  began  a  race  towards  the  Potomac,  but 
they  were  stopped  by  a  force  some  miles  from 
Winchester,  scattered,  and  many  of  them  made 
prisoners.  The  garrison  at  Harper's  Ferry  fled 
across  the  river  to  Maryland  Heights.  Inform- 
ed of  Lee's  movement.  Hooker  moved  rapidly 
northward,  intent  upon  covering  Washington, 
while  his  cavalry  watched  the  passes  of  the 
Bine  Ridge.  The  National  authorities,  as  well 
as  those  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  were 
thoroughly  aroused  by  a  sense  of  danger.  The 
President  called  (June  15)  upon  the  states  near- 
est the  capital  for  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred 
thonsand  militia;  and  the  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania called  out  the  entire  militia  of  the  state. 
Lee  had  about  a  week  the  start  of  Hooker  in 
the  race  for  the  Potomac.  On  the  15th  fifteen 
hundred  Confederate  cavalry  dashed  across  the 
Potomac  at  Williamsport  in  pursuit  of  Milroy's 
wagon-train  ;  swept  up  the  Cumberland  Valley 
to  Chambersburg,  in  Pennsylvania ;  destroyed 
the  railroad  in  that  vicinity;  plundered  the  re- 
gion of  horses,  cattle,  and  other  supplies;  and, 
with  fifty  kidnapped  negroes,  going  back  to 
Hagerstown,  waited  for  Lee.  Tlie  information 
procured  by  the  raiders  satisfied  Lee  that  ho 
should  not  meet  with  much  opposition,  and  he 
pressed  forward.  Ewell's  corps  crossed  the  Po- 
tomac at  Williamsport,  near  Shepherdstown,  on 
June  21  and  22,  and  swept  on  to  Chambersburg, 
and  thence  to  the  Susquehanna,  opposite  Co- 
lumbia, levying  contributions  on  the  people. 
The  greatest  alarm  everywhere  prevailed.  It 
was  believed  that  Harrisbnrg  and  Philadelphia 
would  soon  be  entered  by  the  Confederates,  and 
millions  of  valuable  things  were  sent  north 
from  the  latter  city  for  safety.  Even  New  York 
seemed  menaced.  The  remainder  of  Lee's  army 
crossed  the  Potomac  on  the  24th  and  25th,  and 
pressed  on  after  Ewell  towards  the  Susquehan- 
na. Hooker's  army,  now  full  one  hundred  thou- 
sand strong,  crossed  the  river  at  Edwards's  Fer- 
ry. Regarding  Harper's  Ferry,  at  that  moment, 
of  little  account,  he  asked  for  the  abandonment 
of  that  vicinity  by  eleven  thousand  National 
troops.  The  general-in-chief  (Halleck)  wonld 
not  consent,  and  Hooker,  at  his  own  request,  was 
at  once  relieved  of  his  command,  and  was  super- 
seded by  General  George  G.  Meade  on  June  28. 

Invasion  of  Mexico  (1846).  After  the  bat- 
tle at  Resaca  de  la  Palma  (which  see)  the  Mex- 
icans trembled  for  the  safety  pf  Matamoras. 
Arista  sent  a  deputation  to  General  Taylor  to 
ask  for  an  armistice  until  the  two  governments 
should  arrange  the  dispute.    Taylor  would  not 
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trnst  the  tTeacherom  Mexican,  and  nfased. 
DnriDg  tbe  conference  Arista  had  removed  a 
Ijtrge  quantity  of  ammunition  and  stores  from 
MBitamoras,  and  during  tlie  aucceediug  niglit 
(Hay  17)  he  ntreateil,  with  all  tbe  troops  wbicb 
he  had  rallied,  to  tbe  open  conutry  towards 
Monterey.  lufonned  of  tblit,  Taylor  crosxed  tbe 
Bio  Grande  (May  Id)  with  his  army,  and  for  tbe 
first  time  the  American  flag  was  nnfiirled  over 
undisputed  Mexican  soil.  {S««itaioo,WarKith.) 
Invaaioii  of  South  Carolina  (1779).  Oen- 
eral  Prevost,  after  the  subjugation  of  Oeorgia 
(February,  1779),  crossed  the  SavRunah  River 
(April  2T|  with  two  thousand  re^^ulars and  alarge 
body  of  Tories  and  Creek  Indians,  and  marched 
for  Chmlestnu.  Oeuerul  Liiic<ilu  had  recruited 
hie  broken  army  (sue  Jlrier  Crtrk,  liallle  of),  and 
was  then  in  the  deld  n'ith  about  fivo.thousaud 
men,  preparing  to  recover  Oeorgia.  He  hast- 
sued  fruin  the  Savanuah  Kiver  to  t)ie  relief  of 
CLarleat^n.  Provost  marclied  so  slowly  that 
when  he  reached  Charlenlou  the  people  there 
were  prepared  for  its  defence.  They  bad  cast 
up  intreTichnients  across  Chariealun  Neck.  On 
tlie  nioniiug  of  the  11th  Prevost  demanded  tbe 
immediate  snrrendel' of  the  town.  It  was  prompt- 
ly refused ;  and  that  niglit,  hearing  of  tlie  ap- 
proach of  Lincoln,  the  invodeni  decamped,  and 
started  fur  Savannah  by  way  of  the  sea-lalanda 
along  the  coast.  Fur  more  than  a  month  some 
British  detachments  lingered  upon  John's  Isi- 
(lud,  near  Charleston,  and  after  a  severe  eugage- 
ineut  at  Stono  Ferry,  ten  miles  below  Chariua- 
tuii  (Jnne  20),  Prevost  establisbod  a  mili- 
tary post  on  Lady's  Island,  between  Port 
Royal  and  St.  Heleii'a  Island,  and  then  re 
treated  to  Savannah.  Prevost  1 1 1  lered 
nelly  treated  tbe  iuhubitu  ts  on  i  s 


tion  of  the  James  and  Appomattox.  After  eol- 
leoting  an  immense  plunder  in  tobacco  anil 
slaves,  besides  destroying  sbiiui,  mills,  and  ev- 
ery species  of  property  that  fell  iu  his  way, 
Pliilltps  embarked  bis  army,  and  dropped  aonte 
distance  down  tbe  river.  When,  soon  after- 
wards, Cnmwallis  approached  Virginia  ttnta  tbe 
Snntb,  he  ordered  Phillips  to  meet  bim  at  Pe- 
tersburg. Before  the  arrival  of  the  earl  (May 
20),  General  Phillips  died  (May  13)  at  Peters- 
burg. On  May  24  Cornwallis  crossed  tbe  James 
and  pushed  on  towanls  Kichmond.  He  seiied 
all  the  fine  horses  ho  could  Hud,  with  which  In 
mounted  about  six  btnidr«d  cavalry,  whom  he 
sent  after  Lafayette,  then  not  far  distant  from 
Richmond,  with  three  Ihiuisand  men,  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  Wayne,  who  was  approarbing 
with  Penusylvatiia  troops.  Tbe  nianpiis  fell 
slowly  back,  and  at  a  ford  on  the  North  Anne 
he  met  Wayne  with  eight  bnndred  men.  Caro- 
watlis  bad  pursued  him  as  far  as  Hanover  Cuurt- 
tiouse,  froni  wliicb  place  tbe  earl  sent  Lienten- 
ant-coloncl  Simcoe,  with  his  loyalist  corps,  tlie 
"  Queen's  Rangers,"  to  capture  or  ilestroy  stores 
in  cbarKe  of  Steuben  at  the  junction  of  the  Ba- 
veiinn  and  Flnvauiia  rivers.  In  this  he  failed. 
Tai'leton  had  been  detached,  at  tbe  same  time,  to 
capture  Governor  Jefferson  and  the  tiieraliera 
of  the  Virginia  Legislature  at  Charlottesville, 
wliitlier  tbey  had  fled  from  Richmond.  Only 
seven  of  them  were  made  captives.  Jefferson 
narrowly  escaped  by  fleeing  fi-om  liis  house  (at 
MouticelloJ  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  a  siu- 
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Invasion  of  Virgtala  fl7fil)  Tic  ma 
ramling  es[«.'ditioii  of  Arnold  i  |  ll  rJa  h 
Biver,  eiirly  in  1T@I  (sec  Jmoll  n  I  r 
ginit),  WHS  followed  by  a  tniire  f  m  idal  le 
invoHion  in  the  lattvrpart  of  March  (  tn 
eralPhilli[M,nf  Iturgnyne'sam  J  vrhnliul 
lieen  cxebaiigcd  for  Lincoln,  ji  i  ic<l  Am  1 1 
at  PorlHUioiith,  with  two  tbons  i  1 1  Iroopii 
from  Kcw  York,  iind  took  the  el  f  c 
mam).  They  went  up  tlie  Ja  o  ni  1  V| 
jMnnattoxrivefw,tookPeterBln  rj,(April25 
1781),  and  tlestmyoil  ftinr  tlio  isai  I  hogs 
headsof  tobacco,  which  had  been  collect  1  there 
fbr  shipment  to  France  on  orctm  it  of  II  e  C 
grees.  Tlion;  were  virtually  no  tro<i]M in  ^  irginin 
to  u|ipose  this  Invasion, for  all  that  were  really  fit 
for  service  hail  lieeu  sent  tn  the  anny  of  Orecnr, 
in  the  Ciinilinas.  Sti'iilmi  hod  about  Ave  hnn- 
ilred  bnJf-starviHl  and  naked  tr«(>[is,  whom  lie 
was  training  for  recruits.  Tlirse  were  niontly 
wttli<mt  nrmii,  and  retreated  liffore  Phillips  to 
Ricliniond.  Ijiifiiyettr,  whn  bad  bnlrcd  at  Aii- 
iiapolia,  now  hurried  fnrwan),  an<1,  by  a  f<ircf<l 
march  of  two  hundred  niil<w,  riMclieil  Richmond 
twelve  hourH  lu'fore  Phillips  and  Arnold   ap- 

jicared  on  tl pposife  side  of  the  river.  Joini-d 

by  8teuli>-n,  iIk'  umniiiis  beri'  clierked  the  in- 
va<lers,  who  retired  to  City  Point,  at  the  junc- 


gle  servant  an  I  1  1  ig  i  the  mountains.  He 
I  a  1  left  I  IS  I  ell  t.  oi  ly  tei  m  i  utes  liefoix- 
one  of  Tarletjin  s  officers  entered  it.  At  Jeffer- 
hou'h  plantntion,  near  tlie  Point  of  Forks.  Corn- 
wallis comniiftiHl  the  most  traiilon  destrurlinn 
of  pri>perty,entling  the  tbmnts  of  young  horses 
not  Ht  for  HervicP,  slniightcring  the  cattle,  and 
bnniing  the  bnrnn  with  remains  of  previous 
cropn,  iuying  wiistc  growing  ones,  burning  all 
the  fences  on  the  plantation,  and  carrying  awny 
qbnnt  thirty  slaves.  I.nfayette  now  tnmeil  u|ifln 
the  earl,  when  the  latter,  snpposing  the  forces 
of  the  maninin  to  bo  much  greater  than  tbey 
were,  nrlreated  in  haste  down  the  Virginia  ]>en- 
iuHiiia  to  Willis  nisbnrg,  binckening  his  path- 
way with  tire.    It  is  estimated  that  during  tbe 
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invaaioii  —  from  Arnold's  advent  in  Janoary 
uutil  Cornuallis  leached  Willianiaburg  late  iu 
Jiiuo— pruperty  lo  the  amouut  of  $15,000,000 
wan  destroyed,  and  thirty  tUousaud  slaves  were 
carried  avay.  The  Uritiali,  iu  tUeir  retreat,  had 
been  clueuly  fullowed  by  Lafayette,  Wayue,  aud 
Steiibeu,  and  were  not  allowed  a,  miuutu's  rest 
iiutil  tliey  reached  WilliauiBburg,  where  they 
were  prutected  by  their  shipping. 

iDTCBtigatiiig  Committee,  First,  in  Con- 
GRKss.  Thu  first  iuvi'Stit^aiitig  cuiiiuiittee  ap- 
]K)iutcd  by  Coiigrciw  was  iu  the  case  of  the  de- 
feat of  St.  Clair  (which  see).  It  was  a  si)ecial 
coiuinitteo,  euipnwerud  tu  sund  for  persons  and 
jiapers.  Their  cull  upon  tha  War  Department 
for  all  paiwrs  rKlatinj;  to  the  affair  first  raised 
the  question  of  thu  extent  of  the  authority  of  the 
House  in  such  matters.  The  Cabinet  unanimous- 
ly agreed  tliat  the  House  had  no  power  to  call  ou 
the  head  of  any  department  for  any  public  paper 
rxcept  through  thu  President,  iu  whose  discretion 
ID  rested  to  furnish  such  papers  ns  the  public  good 
ini);ht  seeui  to  require  and  admit,  and  that  nil 
such  calls  must  be  made  l>y  a  special  resolution 
of  the  HuQse,  the  )>on-er  to  oiuke  them  bsing 
ua  authority  tvhieb  uoiiUl  not  bo  delegated  to 
nny  coinuittee.  This  decision  uf  the  cabinet 
established  the  method  ever  since  practised  of 
calliug  upon  the  President  for  public  papers. 

Iowa  was  originally  a  part  of  the  vast  terri- 
tory of  liouisiaua,  ceded  to  the  United  States  iu 
letEI.  The  flmt  settlement  by  Europeaus  was 
made  by  Julian  Du  Buqiie,  who,  in  1788,  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  a  large  tract,  includiug  the  site 
of  tho  city  of  Dn- 
bnijue  and  the  min- 
eral lauds  around  it. 
Therehe  built  a  fort, 
manufactured 
\  leadandtraded with 
\  ludiaus  until  his 
J  death,  iu  1610.  The' 
itoiy  was  placed 
under  the  jnnsdic- 
'  II  of  Michigau  iu 
1H34,  and  in  1836 
under  ttiat  of  Wis- 
consin. Itwaserect^ 
ed  into  a  separate  territory  June  12,  lS38,aiid  in- 
cluded all  the  cuiiutrynortli  of  Missouri  between 
the  Mississippi  and  tho  Missouri  and  the  British 
line.  This  coiuprised  a  greater  part  of  Minne- 
sota and  tiie  whole  of  Dakota,  with  an  area  of 
ninety-four  tliousniirt  sqiiaro  miles.  The  gov- 
ernment was  established,  nt  Iowa  City,  in  183!>. 
In  ISM  a  state  constitution  was  formed,  bnt  au 
application  for  ailminsiou  into  the  Union  was 
denied.  The  atlmission  was  ettecfed  Dec.  28, 
1446,  and  in  1B5T  the  capital  whh  established  at 
Des  Muiues.  The  pieseut  constitution  of  Inwa 
was  framed  by  a  convention  at  Iowa  City  early 
ill  18&T,  and  was  rntitied  Ang.  3.  The  clause 
coiitiuing  the  privilege  of  the  elective  franchise 
to  white  citizeus  was  stricken  out  by  act  of  the 
Legishitnre,  and  wan  ratitied  by  the  iieojile  iu 
imn.  During  the  Civil  War  Iowa  coutribnied 
T5,8(>0  soldiei-s  to  the  aniiy  of  the  Kepuhliu. 


[  IKELAND 

Iowa,  Position  op  (1861).  This  state,  lying 
westward  of  tho  Mississippi  Kiver,  with  a  popii- 
luCioti  of  nearly  700,000  and  a  loyal  governor  {8. 
J.  Kivkwood),  was  quick  to  perceii'o  the  needs 
of  the  uatioiialgoveninieiitiu  its  struggles  with 
its  eneuiie8,aQd  was  lavish  iu  its  aid.  When  thu 
President  called  for  troops  (April,  1061)  the  gov- 
ernor said,  "  III  this  emergency  Iowa  must  not, 
and  dues  uot,  occupy  a  doubtful  position.  For 
the  Union  aa  our  fathers  formed  it,  and  for  the 
government  they  framed  so  wively  and  so  well, 
the  people  of  Iowa  are  ready  tu  pledge  every 
Bghtiug-inau  in  the  state  aud  every  dollar  of 
her  DLoiiey  and  credit."  That  pledge  was  re- 
deemed by  sending  over  75,000  oieu  to  the  front — 
or  one  tenth  of  the  eutiie  population. 

Ireland  and  the  United  Btatea.  Ireland, 
which  had  been  more  oppressed  by  British  rule 
than  tho  American  colonics,  had,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  contest  between  the  latter  and  Great 
Britain,  shown  |>«cnliar  subserviency  to  its  po- 
litical muster.  Wheu  news  of  the  aSatrs  at  Lex- 
ington and  Bunker's  Hill  reached  that  conntrj', 
the  Irish  Parliament  voted  that  they  "  beard  of 
the  rebellion  with  abhorrence,  and  were  ready 
to  show  to  the  world  their  attachment  to  the 
sacred  person  of  the  king."  Taking  advantage 
of  this  expressed  loyalty,  Lord  North  obtained 
leave  to  seuil  four  thousand  able-bodied  men  to 
America  aa  a  i>iirt  of  the  Britisii  army.  The 
strongest  an<l  heat  of  the  Iiish  army  were  so- 
lected,  and  eight  regiments  were  shipped  fur 
America.  This  left  Irolaud  alm<iBt  defenceless. 
I  lis  Parliament  oBerod  to  organize  a  uatiiiiial 
I  militia,  which  Lord  North  refused  to  accept, 
I  and  instead  of  a  militia,  organized  and  con- 
trolled by  tho  British  government,  self-formeil 
bands  of  volunteers  s|iraiig  up  all  over  Ireland. 
North  saw  his  blunder,  aud  had  a  militia  bill 
enacted  ;  but  it  naa  too  late;  the  Irish  Parlia- 
nieiit  preferred  the  volunteers,  supported  by  the 
Irish  themselves.  Meanwhile  the  ehiqnent, pa- 
triotic, aud  incorruptible  Henry  Grattan  had 
become  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and 
he  was  principally  the  agent  that  kindled  the 
fire  of  patriotic  zeal  in  Ireland  that  was  burning 
su  brightly  in  America.  In  1779,  though  only 
thirty-thi'ee  years  of  age,  he  led  the  Irish  Par- 
I  lianient  iu  demanding  reforms.  He  moved  an 
amendnieitt  to  tlie  address  to  the  king,  that  the 
nation  could  be  saved  only  by  free-trade,  and  it 
was  adopted  by  unaDimons  vote.  New  taxes 
were  refnse<l.  The  ordinary  supplies  usnally 
granted  for  two  years  were  granted  for  six 
nioutlis.  Thmnghont  the  little  kingdom  an 
iiiextingniehahle  sentiment  of  nationality  was 
umnsed,  aud  very  soou  Ireland  bad  an  army 
of  fifty  thousand  volniileem.  Alarmed  by  the 
threatening  attitude  of  Ireland,  Parliament,  in 
17^1,  conceded  to  tho  dependent  kingdom  its 
claims  to  commercial  equality. 

Ireland,  RnvonmoSARY  Movemento  in. 
The  combined  armies  of  France  and  Spain,  iu 
1760,  kept  the  British  government  on  tiie  alert, 
I  and  they  were  compelled  to  keep  afloat  an  im- 
mense naval  force.  To  guard  against  an  expect- 
eighty  thousand  volunteers  were 
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enrolled  hi  Ireland.  With  arras  in  tUeir  bauds, 
tbe  Irisb  teltdlBiiosedtooHiHtrtttiHirowurigbts, 
ftud  beguu  to  put  in  operation  the  Aiaericau  plan 
of uoii-iui|Kirlatiuu  a);reemiMitii.  Tbia  luoveiueut 
obtained  for  tbciu  couiinercial  cotJceKsiuua  frotu 
the  Bi'itiah  f^verumeut,  wliicb  kept  them  (iniet. 

Jilah  Colony  Im  Soutb  CBioUna.  Multi- 
tudes of  laborers  and  hiiBbuudmen,  oppressed 
by  landloi'ds  aiid  ecclesiustics  iu  Ireland,  and 
unable  to  procnre  a  comfortable  subsistence, 
tiuiborked  for  Soiitb  Caruliuu  in  1736.  These 
were  Protestants,  anil  kuuivu  an  Scotch-Irish 
(which  see).  They  received  a  grant  of  land  on 
the  Sautee  River,  wbero  they  tbniied  a  settle- 
nieut,  uud  culled  it  Williuniaburfr. 

Itoquolfl  Confederacj,  Tuk,  nas  originally 
composed  of  tive  related  fkiiiilieH  ur  nations  of  In- 
dians, iu  tbe  preaeut  State  uf  New  York.  Theso 
wore  called,  re8|iectivc1y,  HuLuwki,  Oneidus, 
Ouondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Bentcas.  Tradition 
nays  tbe  confederacy  was  founded  by  Hiawat- 
ha, the  iucartmtion  of  Wisdom,  at  about 'the 
iH'ginuing  of  tbe  lifteenth  century.  He  came 
frum  bis  celestial  borne  and  dwelt  with  the 
Onoudagos,  where  he  taugbt 
the  related  tribes  the  knowl- 
edge of  good  liviog.  Fierce 
trarriora  approached  from  the 
uorth,  slaying  everytiiitig  bu- 
uian  in  tbeir  path.  Hiuwatba 
Mlvised  a  council.  It  was  held 
(ID  tbe  bauk  of  Onondaga  Lake. 
Represoutatives  of  caeb  nation 
were  tbe  re.  Under  his  direc- 
tion a  league  was  formed,  and  .'".. 
each  canton  waa  assigned  ita 
ap[>ropriato  place  iu  it.  (See 
Biaicalha.)  Tbcy  gave  it  a 
umue  signifying  "  llicy  fonii 
a  cabin,"  and  tbey  Ihiicit'iilly 
eallud  tbe  league  "  Tbe  Lung 
House."  Tlio  i-astern  duor  waa 
kept  by  the  Mohawks,  and  tho 
weeteni  by  tlie  tjeiiecas,  ami  Ibo 
givat  council-tire  was  wilb  tbe 
OuondagaH,aC  tbeir  met  ropidis, 
a  few  miles  south  of  tlie  site  of 
the  city  of  Syracuse.  By  cnin- 
uion  coiiM.'iil,achief  of  tbe  On- 
oudagas,  called  Atatarbo,  wan 
made  tbe  litHt  iiresideut  of  tlio 
leug)ie.  Tlie  Mnliawks,  on  tho 
east,  were  calliil  "  the  door." 
Tbu  confederacy  euihraeed 
witbiu  Its  territory  tite  pmu^nt 
State  of  New  York  uortb  and 
weHt  <if  tbe  Kaatzbergs  uud 
wmtb  of  tliv  Ailinmduck  group 

nations  were  sulMlivided  into 
t)iiH.-s,  eaeb  having  a  hernhlie 
insignia,  or  (efein.  Tlirongh  the 
totemie  Kysleiu  they  maintaincil  a  tribal  union, 
and  exhibited  a  muiarkablc  example  of  an  al- 
lUOHt  pure  deuiucrucy  in  giivemmcnt.  Each 
canton  or  nation  was  a  distinct  republic,  in- 
dejiendent  of  nil  iitbcrs  in  nOatiou  to  its  dif 
aiestle  aflairs,  but  each  was  bound  to  the  oth- 


ers of  the  league  by  ties  of  honor  and  general 
interest.  Each  bad  an  equal  voice  iu  the  Gen- 
eral Council  or  Congreea,  and  poMewed  a  sort 
of  veto  power,  which  waa  a  guamnteii  against 
despotism.  After  the  Europeans  came,  the  sa- 
chem, or  civil  head  of  a  tribe,  affixed  big  totem  — 
anch  as  the  rude  outliues  of  a  wolf,  a  bear,  u  tor- 
toise, or  an  eagle — to  every  public  ])uper  he  waa 
required  to  sign.  It  was  like  a  monarch  atflx- 
^^  iug  his  seal.     Each  of  the 

, — y'^^t'^  original   Five   Nutious   waa 
'A        J         divided    into    three    tribes, 
-'^S-       -^  those  of  tbe  Mobawka  being 

^^         '  desigujited  an   tho  Tortuite 

"■  or  Turtle,  tbe  Bear,  and  the 

Wolf      These    totems    ' 
BiNte<l  of  re]>resentatiunH  of  J 
those  auLuiald.     These  v 
sometimes  exceedingly  rude,  > 
but  were  sufficient  to  denote 

the  tribe  of  tbe  sigucr ;   as,  

No.  1,  appeniled  to  tile  signa- 
ture of  Lillle  Heudrii;k,a  Mohawk  chief,  repie- 
seuts  his  totem — a  turtle ;  No.  2,  upiiended  Ia 


*  j^UiUrtiuH  tba  (Int  pmldent  of  Lba  Iroqiia'B  Caefnlrrkry. 
iH  n.|tmL.nl<-d  by  Lbe  iDdinna  ju  LIvlJig,  tx  Uie  liDh.  b«  vu 
•'i>r>vu.  In  Krlm  wlurilns  In  ■  nnmp.  vlM>re  liia  dlibi-t  Bud 
ilrinlEiDii  vcArJi.llke(iK»FDflulFlMrbiiriurwirul>nH.  w«r 
iiiiuiK  or  liio  hkuUii  lit  Ins  MKtmlc*  tlu>u  In  fanul*.  Wb's  ■ 
ilduitiitiiHi  wnii  I"  hlra  M  tXtt  bini  iba  ^ml  '    ~ 


IKwer,  tiitr  Di 


liim  alUlBg  smuklBg  Ina  pipt,  but  ni 
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the  Bigiiatare  of  Kauadagea,  a  chief  of  the  Bear 
tribe,  repreeeuts  a  bear  lyiug  on  his  back ;  and 
No.  3  is  the  signatnre  of  Great  Uendrick  (which 
see),of  tlie  Wolf  tribe,  the  rude  represeutatiou  of 
that  animal  appearing  at  the  end  of  his  signature. 


NaS. 

As  each  confederated  nation  was  divided  into 
tribes,  tiiere  were  thirty  or  forty  sachems  in  the 
League.  These  had  inferior  officers  under  them, 
and  the  civil  power  was  widely  distributed. 
Office  was  the  reward  of  merit  alone ;  malfeasance 
in  it  brought  dismissal  and  public  scorn.  All 
public  services  were  compensated  only  by  public 
esteem.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  President 
of  the  League  were  similar  to  those  conferred 
and  inipose<l  upon  the  chief  magistrate  of  our 
Republic.  He  bad  authority  to  assemble  a  con- 
gress of  representatives ;  hud  a  cabinet  of  six 
advisers,  and  in  the  council  he  was  moderator. 
There  was  no  coercive  power,  excepting  public 
opinion,  lodged  anywhere.  The  military  dom- 
inated the  civil  power  in  the  League.  The  chiefs 
derived  their  authority  from  the  people,  and  they 
sometimes,  like  the  Romans,  deposed  civil  offi- 
cers. The  army  was  composed  wholly  of  volun- 
teers, and  conscription  was  impossible.  Every 
able-boilied  mau  was  bound  to  do  military  duty, 
and  he  who  shirked  it  incurred  everlasting  dis- 
grace. The  ranks  were  always  full.  The  re- 
cruiting-stations were  the  war-dances.  What- 
ever was  done  in  civil  councils  was  subjected 
to  review  by  the  soldiery,  who  ha<l  the  right  to 
call  councils  when  they  pleatted,  and  approve 
or  disapprove  public  measures.  The  matrons 
formed  a  third  and  powerful  party  in  the  legis- 
lature of  the  League.  They  had  a  right  to  sit 
in  the  councils,  and  there  exercise  the  veto  pow- 
er on  the  subject  of  a  declaration  of  war,  and  to 
propose  and  demand  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
They  were  pre-eminently  peace-makers.  It  was 
no  redection  upon  the  courage  of  warriors  if,  at 
the  call  of  the  matrons,  they  withdrew  from  the 
war-path.  These  women  wielded  great  influ- 
ence in  the  councils,  but  they  modestly  dele- 
gated the  duties  of  speech-making  to  some  mas- 
culine orator.  With  tliese  barbarians,  woman 
was  man's  co-worker  in  leginhition — a  thing  un- 
heard of  among  civilized  people.  So  much  did 
the  Iro<]nois  reverence  the  *^  inalienable  rights 
of  man/'  that  they  never  made  slaves  of  their 
fellow-men,  not  even  of  ea])tives  taken  iu  war. 
By  unity  they  were  made  powerful ;  and  to  pre- 
vent degeneracy,  members  of  a  tribe  were  not 
allowetl  to  intermarry  with  each  other.  Like 
the  Romans,  they  caused  their  commonwealth 
to  expand  by  annexation  and  conquest.  Hml 
they  remaineil  undiscovered  by  the  Europeans 
a  century  longer,  the  confederacy  might  have 

proachablc,  berftuse  ho  was  entirely  clotbtMl  wllh  hiwing 
snakcfi.  Here  is  tho  old  stor)-  of  Minliipa'j*  suaky  tresses  un- 
veiled in  tbe  forests  uf  tbc  ocw-fuuod  world. 


embraced  the  whole  continent,  for  the  Five  Na- 
tions had  already  extended  their  conquests  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  were 
the  terror  of  the  other  tribes  east  and  west. 
For  a  long  time  the  French  in  Canada,  who 
taught  them  the  use  of  fire-arms,  maintained  a 
doubtful  struggle  against  them.  Champlain 
found  them  at  war  against  the  Cana<la  Indians 
from  Lake  Huron  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
He  fought  them  on  Lake  Champlain  iu  1609; 
and  from  that  time  until  the  middle  of  that  cen- 
tury their  wars  against  the  Canada  Indians  and 
their  French  allies  were  fierce  and  distressing. 
They  matle  friends  of  tbe  Dutch,  from  whom 
they  obtained  fire-arms;  and  they  were  alter- 
nately at  war  and  peace  with  tbe  French  for 
about  sixty  years.  The  latter  invaded  the  can- 
tons of  the  League,  especially  after  the  Five  Na- 
tions became  allied  with  the  English,  who,  as 
masters  of  New  York,  used  their  dusky  neigh- 
bors to  carry  out  their  designs.  The  Iroquois, 
meanwhile,  carried  their  conquests  almost  to 
Nova  Scotia  on  the  east,  and  far  towards  the 
Mississippi  on  the  ^est,  and  subdued  the  Sus- 
qnehannas  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1649  they  snb- 
dued  and  dispersed  the  Wyandots  in  the  Huron 
country.  (See  Wyandots.)  Some  of  the  fugi- 
tives took  refuge  among  the  Chippewas;  oth- 
ers fied  to  Quebec,  and  a  few  were  incorporated 
in  the  Iroquois  confederacy.  The  Wyandots 
were  not  positively  subdued,  and  claimed  and 
exercised  sovereignty  over  the  Ohio  country 
down  to  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Then 
the  Five  Nations  made  successful  wars  on  their 
eastern  and  western  neighbors,  and  in  1655 
they  penetrated  to  the  land  of  the  Catawbas 
and  Cherokees.  They  conquered  the  Miamis 
and  Ottawas  in  1657,  and  in  1701  made  incur- 
sions as  far  as  the  K<»aiioke  and  Cape  Fear  riv- 
ers, to  the  land  of  their  kindred,  the  Tuscaroras. 
(See  Ttiscaroras.)  So  determined  were  they  to 
subdue  the  Southern  tribes,  that  when,  in  1744, 
they  ceded  a  part  of  their  lands  to  Virginia, 
they  reserved  a  perpetual  privilege  of  a  war- 
path through  the  territory.  A  French  invasion 
in  1693,  and  again  in  1696,  was  disastrous  to  the 
League,  which  lost  one -half  of  its  warriors. 
Then  they  swept  victoriously  southward  early  in 
the  18th  century,  and  took  in  their  kindred,  the 
Tuscaroras,  in  North  Carolina,  when  the  confed- 
eracy became  known  as  the  Six  Nations.  In  1713 
the  French  gave  up  all  claim  to  the  Iroquois, 
and  after  that  the  confederacy  was  generally 
neutral  in  the  wars  between  France  and  Eng- 
land that  extended  to  the  American  colonies. 
Under  the  influence  of  William  Johnson,  the 
English  Indian  agent,  they  went  against  the 
French  in  1755,  and  some  of  them  joined  Pon- 
tiac  in  his  conspiracy  in  1763.  (See  Pontiac.) 
When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  in  1775,  the 
Iroquois,  influenced  by  the  Johnson  family,  ad- 
hered to  the  crown,  excepting  the  Oueidas.  Led 
by  Brant  and  savage  Tories,  they  desolated  the 
Mohawk,  Cherry,  and  Wyoming  valleys.  The 
country  of  the  Western  In)quois,  in  turn,  was 
desolated  by  General  Sullivan  in  1779,  and  Brant 
retaliated  fearfully  on  the  frontier  settlements. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  hostile  Iroquois, 
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dreiwliiig  the  vengeance  of  the  exaeperated 
AmitncaiiH,  took  refugo  in  Cauada,  excepting 
tlie  OiieKlaa  uud  Tuscaroras.  By  treotioa,  all 
l.lie  laiiiL)  of  tbe  Six  Nutioua  iu  New  York  passed 
into  tlie  [HMSesbion  of  the  wLite  people,  except- 
ing- some  reservations  on  vbicb  the  dusky  iii- 
hubit&uts  yet  reeide.  In  tbe  pleuitudo  of  tlieir 
power,  tbe  coufeduracy  uniubered  nbont  15,000 ; 
they  now  nuiuber  about  13,000,  distribnted  at 
various  points  in  Canada  and  the  Uuited  States. 
There  are  about  GOOO  iu  the  State  of  New  York, 
their  ancient  domain.  (See  Huma-troquoit.) 
Like  tbe  other  barbarians  of  tJie  continent,  the 
Iroquois  were  superstitions  and  cruel.  They 
lielieved  in  witches  as  firmly  as  did  Cuttou  Ma- 
ther and  bis  Puritan  brethren  in  New  England, 
and  tliey  punished  tlieui  in  human  form  as  ttereo- 
lyasilid  Henry  tlie  Eighth,  or  tbe  nilers  and  tt>e 
Onepxl  ministers  iit  Salem  in  later  tiujes.  Their 
"  uiciliciiiu  men  "  and  "  [irupbets"  were  as  ex|iert 
deceivers  as  the  priests,  oracles,  anil  jngglcra  of 
civilized  men-  They  tortured  their  enemies  iu 
retaliation  for  kindi'ed  ainiu  with  almost  as  re- 
lined  cruelty  as  did  themiiiintersof  tbe  Holy  In- 
quisition the  enemies  of  their  opinions;  and 
they  ligtited  fires  aronnd  their  more  eminent 
prisoners  <if  war,  iu  tuken  of  tbeir  |ioiver,  tie 
blight  and  bol  as  those  kindled  by  euligltteiied 
Englishmen  aronnd  Joan  of  Arc  as  a  sorceress, 
iir  Itishiips  Lalimer  and  Kidley  as  helievoia  in 
what  tliey  tbunght  to  be  an  ubsurtlity. 

Irrine,  WiLU  AM, was  bnrn  at  Fennanagb,  Ire- 
land. Nov.  3,  1741 ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  July 
39,  1B04.  He  was  a  surgeon  of  a  ship-of-war, 
oaniu  to  the  Uiiitc<l  States  afU-'r  the  Peace  of  1763, 
ant)  practised  incdiuine  al  Carlisle,  Penn.  He 
was  an  active  pat  riot,  and  riiisnl  and  command- 
ed a  I'eiinsylvania  ii-ginient  in  17TG ;  ivus  made 
u  captive  at  Tlirve  Rivt'nt,  Canada;  exclianged 
in  May,  177d ;  served  under  \\»yiK,  and  iu  17S1 
was  stationed  at  Fort  I'iit,  idiarged  with  the 
dufvuce  of  the  iu>rthwi-sti'm  froniii-r.  He  was  a 
nicmiier  of  Coiigiuw  fniin  I'SCt  In  ITrt^,  anil  tiKik 
a  civil  nndmilltury  part  in  Ihe  taitk  of  iinelling 
tlieWbiHkcy  liisninticliou.  He  was  ngiiin  a  niem- 
ticr  of  Congress  fhini  1T<J3  to  17115. 

Inring,  Wasiiint.T.i.v,  LL.D..  was  born  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  April  :i,  17S( ;  die.1  lit  Tiirrv- 
town,  X.  Y.,  Nov.  2^,  ItSiO.  His  fatber  was  a 
Scotcbniun,  bis  mother  an  Englinhwomnn.  He 
engngitl  in  lilenitnre  while  vet  a  vontb,  and 
was  ill  Europe  for  bis  heallb  fn>m  1f:H)4  to  ISOO. 
In  1H(I7  he  pnblishiil,  in  coinii'i'tion  with  his 
brotlivr  I'ul<-r  and  Jaliu's  K.  raillding,  Salna- 
gttndi,  nnil  in  MM,  when  he  was  twenty- five 
yeiMn  of  agi',  bis  A»Wvp*wt*r'»  Ualory  af  Saw 
York.  Afli'r  cdiliiiga  nutgnxinr  during  the  War 
of  lt*I2-i:>.  be  went  tn  Eiin>[H-,  wlieru  lie  resided 
suveiitei-ii  yi'iirs;  whfn,  after  tbe  failure  of  a 
mercantile  honw  in  New  York  with  wbicb  he 
wiw  connected,  ho  was  left  In  rely  on  bis  liler- 
nry  hilHirs  for  Hn)){H)rt.  He  H]M:nt  his  lime  part- 
ly in  England,  Frn nee,  Germany,  and  i4pain,  and 
piililiHbed  his  lA/e  af  VoiuaihuH  in  1H-J5,  which 
was  followMl  by  the  ronqHnit  of  Granada  ami  the 
Jliambm.  From  ld29  to  IKIl  be  was  miTi-tary 
of  tbe  American   It'gntiuu  in  London,  and  re- 


ceived from  George  IV.  tbe  fifty -guinea  gold 
medal  awarded  fur  eminence  iu  bistorical  cum- 
poaition.  He  returned  to  New  York  iu  ttQ2, 
and  prepared  and  published  several  works ;  and 


fmm  1839  to  1841  contributed  to  the  Knittrr- 
bcdttr  JUagaiine.  From  1S42  to  I84ti  ho  was  tniu- 
ister  to  Spalu,  anil  on  bis  return  to  New  York  be 
published  a  revised  edition  of  all  bis  works  in 
fifteen  voluniea,  which  hail  a  very  large  sale. 
His  last  work  was  a  Life  of  WaMngloH,  iu  five 
vidumea,  completed  a  few  luontbs  before  his 
death.  Mr.  Irving  never  married.  Tlie  honor- 
ary degree  of  LL.ll.  was  conferred  ni>ou  hiui  by 
Harvard  University,  Oxford  CniveiHity,  in  Eng- 
land, and  Columbia  College,  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Irving's  remains  rest  near  tbe  anminit  of  a  gen- 
tle Blii{tu  in  the  cemetery  attached  to  the  ancient 
Dutch  cbiirch  at  the  eiitrunee  tii  "Sleepy  Hol- 


low," near  Tnrrylown,  N.  V.  They  lie  by  tbe  side 
of  those  »f  bis  uinllier.  In  a  row  lie  the  remains 
of  his  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sislera.  The 
old  church,  wliicli  bo  nmdo  fainnim  l>y  the  slnry 
of  lehalioil  Crane  (a  leader  in  tlie  )iiialni -singing 
there  on  Siindays)  in  bis  I^nd  o/Slirpg  HothHr. 
remains  the  same  as  when  It  was  built  in  1609, 
and  is  the  oldest  churrh  edilloe  extant  in  Ibe 
State  of  New  York.  Over  tbe  Sleepy  Hi>Iliiw 
liDHik,  near  it,  is  tlie  bridge  where  Broni  Hones, 
the  Hiip|tosell  "lieadlcns  boreeman,"  burled  the 
pnmpiitu  at  the  frigbteneil  Icbiilwil,  and  drove 
biin  from  tlie  ueigbborhood  aud  Katriua  van 
TuBsell  forever. 
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,  Queen  of  Castile  aud  Leon,  wns 
bora  at  Madri^a),  in  Old  CAstile,  April  21, 1451 ; 
died  Nov.  S6, 1504.  Until  ber  twelfth  yvia  Isa- 
bella lived  in  rutiremeut  witb  lier  mulber,  a 
daughter  or  Jolin  II.,  of  Porlugul.    At  tbe  age 


of  eleven  jKon  she  ivas  belrotbed  to  Carlos, 
brotlier  of  Kerdiiinnd  (nlioni  the  afturwaids 
inai-rie<l),  tbeii  forty-uix  years  olil.  His  dt;ath 
[ireveuted  the  ujiluu.  Other  cun<lidatea  for  her 
baud  irere  |>rupoited,  but,  tieiiig  a  young  nonian 
of  apii'it,  hLo  r>Oected  tlieui.  Her  balf-hrother 
Henry,  ou  tbe  throne,  contracted  a  marriage  fur 
ber,  fur  atate  purpugeH,  witb  the  profligate  Don 
Pedro  Gi.ron,  Grand- master  of  the  Order  of  Cala- 
truva.  "I  will  plnnfCH  a  dagger  in  Don  Pedro's 
heart,"  said  the  maiden,  "befiire  I  will  eubuiit 
to  tbe  dishonor."  The  grand- master  died  aa 
suddenly  as  Carlos  while  on  hia  way  to  the  nup- 
tials, probably  from  tbe  elfecta  of  jioiBon.  Hun- 
ry  uow  iniule  an  arrangement  by  which  Isabella 
was  i-ucognizeit  ns  heir  to  Castile  and  Leon,  with 
tbe  rt};lit  to  choose  her  own  husband,  subject  to 
the  king's  apjiroval.  She  choso  Ferdinanil, 
Priuee  of  Aragnu,  who  Htgne<l  the  marriage  cou- 
traet  at  Cervcra,  Jan.  7,  1469,  guaranteeing  to 
his  betrothed  all  tlie  essiyittal  rights  of  aover- 
eignty  In  Castile  and  Leon.  King  Henry,  of- 
fended because  his  aiater  would  not  umrry  the 
King  of  Portugal,  sent  n  force  to  seize  ber  per- 
son. She  escaped  to  Valladoiid,  wbitbor  Ferdi- 
nand hoHteiied  iu  disguise,  and  they  were  mar- 
ried, Oct.  19, 1469,  in  the  catlieilral  there.  Civil 
wnr  enHiiud.  Tbe  king  died  late  In  1474,  and  Isa- 
bella wax  declared  i|iieen  nf  Castile  and  Leon; 
but  her  authority  waH  not  fiilly  recognized  until 
afteiawai'wilh  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  was 
affianced  to  Jnana,  the  rival  of  Isabella  for  tbe 
throne.  After  that  her  career  was  brilliant.  She 
uppcaretl  in  aiius  at  the  liea<l  of  her  troops  in  ber 
nam  witb  tbe  Moors.  From  a  conviction  that  it 
wiu  for  the  safety  of  the  Roman  Catholic  relig- 
ion, sbe  reluctantly,  it  is  said,  gave  ber  consent 
to  the  eatablishmeiit  of  tbe  liuiuisition ;  and  for 
this  act,  and  ber  tiery  zeul  for  the  Cburcb, 
amounting  at  times  to  fanatical  cruelly,  she  is 
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known  in  history  oa  Isabella  the  Calliolic.  Fer- 
dinand waa  now  king  of  Aragon,  and  their  king- 
doms were  uuiteil  and  formed  a  strong  empii-e, 
and  tlie  consolidated  Christian  power  of  tbe 
Spanish  [jeuiusnU  was  effected.  The  two  mou- 
arcbs  wero  one  in  love,  respect,  and  interest. 
They  ruled  as  separate  Bovereigiis,  each  having 
an  iudepeiiduut  cuaucil,  and  sometimes  holding 
their  courts  at  points  distant  from  each  other  at 
the  same  time;  but  tbey  were  a  unit  in  the  gener- 
al aduiinistratiou  of  the  consolidated  kingdoms, 
all  acta  of  sovereignty  being  executed  in  the 
name  of  both,  all  docnments  signed  by  both, 
and  their  pruliies  stamped  together  ou  the  i«h- 
tional  coins,  while  the  royal  seal  disjdayed  the 
united  arms  of  Cnstile  and  Arogon.  The  I'elig- 
lous  zeal  of  Isabella  was  inflamed  when  Colum- 
bus, iu  bis  application  for  aid,  declared  that  one 
great  object  of  bis  ambitiou  was  to  carry  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen  of  andiscovered  lands. 
But  public  afluirs  at  Hrst  bo  engrossed  the  at- 
tention of  llie  monurcba  that  the  suit  of  tbe 
navigator  did  not  prevail  for  a  long  time.  Fi- 
nally he  was  summoned  before  the  monarchs, 
and  pleaded  hia  cause  in  pei'son.  Tlie  queen's 
zeal  was  so  inflamed  that  she  resolved  to  give 
him  aid.  "Our  treasury,"  said  Ferdinand,  "lias 
been  too  much  draine<l  by  the  war  to  war- 
rant ns  in  the  undertaking."  The  queen  suid, 
"1  will  nnderlake  the  enterprise  for  my  own 
crown  of  Castile ;  and,  if  uecesBory,  will  pledge 
my  jewels  for  the  money."  Then  she  fittid  out 
the  expedition  that  sailed  from  Palos  iu  the  au- 
tumn of  1492.  (See  Columbua.')  Afterwards  alio 
opiHiHCd  the  enslaving  tbe  natives  of  tbe  West- 
ern Continent ;  ond  when  Columhua  sent  a  cargo 
of  captives  to  Spain,  abe  ordered  them  to  i>e  cur- 
ried hock  to  their  own  country.    With  Cardinnl 


Xiniencs  sbe  effected  a  radical  reform  in  tbe 
Church,  as  she  had  in  the  State;  and  criminals, 
high  or  low,  the  clergy  and  common  offeuderx, 
felt  tbe  sword  nf  justice  fall  witb  equal  severity. 
Masculine  in  intellect,  feminine  in  ber  moral 
qualities,  pious  and  biving,  Isabella's  virtues — 
as  virtues  were  ustimated  then  auil  there — made 
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a  favorite  tbeme  for  the  praise  of  Spanish  writ-  I 
ere.  Id  persou  she  was  beaiitifal — well  fumied, ! 
vUar  complexiou,  light  blue  eyeH,  and  aubnru  | 
liaii-.  8be  liail  one  tuiu  and  four  (lutigbt«rs.  Her 
youngest  tlaitghter,  Catharine,  bevame  tbe  wife 
of  Henry  VIIl.  of  En){laua. 

Island  Number  Ten.  This  inland  lies  in  a 
ehaq)  l>en<l  of  I  he  MixHituiippi  River,  about  forty 
nillea  belnw  ColuuibuB,  anil  within  the  limits 
of  Kentncky.  It  wuh  consiilcred  the  key  tu  tbe 
navigation  of  the  lower  MiasiBsiiipi.  Tu  fhia 
Inland  Douie  of  the  troops  alid 
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a  floating  battery  of  ten  guns,  formed  of  IhrM 
gunboats  laelied  together,  side  by  side,  followed 
by  tbree  othere  sepaiulely.  Tbe  day's  work  was 
bHrruu  of  any  decisive  resnlt.  Tbe  ialand  shonn 
wem  lined  witb  batteriev.  So  the  siege  went 
on,  witb  varying  fortunes,  nntil  the  first  wwk 
in  April,  when  Buanregnrd  telegrapbeil  to  Rich- 
nionil  that  the  "Federal  gnns"  hwl  "thrown 
three  thousand  nbells  ond  burned  fifty  Ions  of 
gunpowder"  witbont  damaging  hia  batteries  or 
killing  one  of  his  men.  The  public  begsn  tu  be 
impatient,  but  victory  was  near.    General  Pope 


were  trausferrcd  when  General  Polk  evacnnled  i 
Coluuibus  (which  see),  and  all  the  Ironps  ttiero  | 
were  in  charge  of  Beauregard.  On  the  eth  of  ' 
March  {1602)  be  sent  forth  a  pioclamation  in 
which  he  called  for  bells  with  which  to  make 
cannons,  and  there  wu-h  a  lllieml  reH|>nnse.  "  In 
some  cities,"  wrotu  a  C'lmfederate  soldier,  "ev- ' 
ery  chui'ch  gave  up  its  bells.  Ciiurt-lioniH'M,  i 
[miiliu  inslitntions,  and  plantations  sent  llii'iii. ' 
Anil  tliu  ]iei>|do  fiuuisliMl  large  qnantilies  of  old  I 
brass — aiiiliruiis,  caudlcHlicks,  gas-lixlurea,  uiid 
even  dour-knobs."  Theae  were  all  sent  to  Xew 
Orleans  to  be  naed  in  cunnnn-funiiderics.  There 
they  were  found  by  General  Butler,  sent  tu  Ihis- 
tun,  and  huIiI  at  auction.  Beauregard  lincl  thor- 
ougtily  furlifled  the  island,  ami,  after  the  c»|it- 
lire  of  N'l-w  Madrid,  it  become  an  objei^t  of  great 
inten-st  to  both  panics,  for  it  was  IM-Hiegcd  by 
the  Ntitionals.  Fur  thin  ])nrpoiw  Cuinnioiloro 
FiMitu  h>ft  Cairo  (March  14,  le^U)  with  a  iwwcr- 
ful  licet  of  gini  aud  mortar  iHiats.  There  wi^ie 
soven  uf  the  fumier  inill-clud  and  one  not  ar- 
UiorMl,  and  ten  of  tlm  latter.  Ou  the  night  i>f 
tl>u  Ifith  FiM>te  WHS  at  Inhiiid  Xnuilwr  Ten,  and 
thu  next  morning  (Simday)  he  liegan  the  Hii';;u 
with  a  iKuuluinluient  by  thu  rllluil  eatinotis  of  liin 
flag-shi]i,  the  /lunfon.  This  was  fulluwed  liy  Ibe 
niurtnr  -  boats,  niiHirwI  ut  pmiier  piiiuls  along 
thu  river  shore,  froui  which  tons  of  iron  wui'u 
liui'leit  upon  tile  island  and  tbe  l>att«'rleit  «n  thu 
Kentncky  Imnks  o]i|HiHite.  All  day  long  tbe  ur- 
tilli-rv  dni-l  was  kept  up  withuut  much  injury 
to  <-lth.-r  party.  Meanwhile  a  liatlt-ry  of  Illinois 
arti1l<-i'y  bail  bei'n  liiniled  on  the  Missimri  shuiv, 
in  a  pimilion  to  assail  the  Cinifeileratu  llutilla 
near  tlio  island.  The  nest  day  a  tremetidiiUH 
^Utaclc  ou  the  Cunfederute  works  was  made  by 


was  chafing  with  impatience  at  New  Mudrid. 
He  wished  to  cross  the  river  to  the  peninsala 
and  attack  the  Island  in  the  rear,  a  moveu)ent 
that  would  insure  its  capture.  The  opposite 
shore  was  lined  with  Confederate  batteries,  and 
it  wunld  l>e  niiulness  to  attempt  a  crossing  until 
these  were  silenrcd.  General  echnjler  Ifaniil- 
ton  propoaeil  the  constmctiim  of  a  cunal  arniw 
the  ui'ck  Ufa  swnnipy  ]H-ninsiiU  ofsntlicient  ca- 
pacity ti>  allow  tile  pHKHai;e  iif  gnnbunts  aud 
transiiurts,  sous  to  cU'evtnully  tiank  Island  Num- 


ber Ten  and  insure  U«  capture.  It  wsa  under- 
taken under  the  supervision  of  Colonel  Ilissrll, 
and  wiui  successfully  performed.  In  the  menu- 
time  daring  feats  against  the  shore  ballerics  had 
been  perfonutil ;  and  during  a  terrible  thnudi-r- 
Htiinii  uii  tbe  night  of  April  H  Captain  Walke 
ran  by  thu  Ci>u federal o  batteries  with  the  guu- 
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Ixxit  CaroKdettI,  assailed  \ij  nil  of  tbem,  lier  po- 
Rition  buiDg  revealed  by  the  fl:iBbes  of  li);litiiiD){. 
It  wan  tlie  first  vessel  that  rnu  by  Cuiifederate 
lintteries  uii  the  Mississippi  River.  She  Uad  Dol 
fired  agtiu  duiiiig her  passage,  but  the  discharge 
of  thiee  assured  to  anxioiis  Coinniodure  Foote 
the  safety  uf  the  Carondelel  after  tlie  dangerous 
voyage.  Perceiving  the  perilous  fate  that  await* 
ed  tbem  after  the  completion  of  the  caual.  the 
Confederates  suuk  steamboats  in  the  channel  of 
the  river  to  prevent  the  guutraats  descending  it, 
and  they  niisiiccessfully  attempted  lo  escape 
from  the  ialiind.  After  the  Carondehf  had  paased 


the  batteries,  Beauregard  was  satisfied  that  the 
siege  must  speedily  cud  in  disaster  to  his  com- 
mand; BO,  after  tuniiag  over  the  command  on 
the  island  to  General  McCalt,  and  leaving  the 
troops  on  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  shores  in 
charge  of  General  McCown,  he,  with  a  consiiler- 
able  number  of  his  best  soldiera,  departed  for 
Corinth  lo  check  a  formidable  movement  uf  Na- 
tional troops  through  middle  TeiMiessee  towards 
northern  Alabama.  (See  Milchti's  Ejrp«ditioB.) 
The  vigorous  ojiurations  of  Pope  after  lie  passed 
through  the  wonderful  canal  hostelled  the  crisis. 
McCall  atid  bis  troops,  in  their  efforts  to  esca|ie 
from  the  island,  nero  intercepted  hy  Pope's 
forces  under  Generals  Stanley,  Hamilton,  and 
Paine ;  and  on  April  C,  18li2,  lehind  Number  Ten, 
nith  the  troops,  butteries,  and  eiippiirte  on  the 
main,  was  surrendered.  Over  7000  men  became 
prisoners  of  war;  and  the  spoils  of  victory  were 
1-23  cannons  and  mortars,  70U0  small-arms,  many 
hirndred  horses  and  mules,  four-  ste.imbaats 
adoat,  and  a  very  large  amount  uf  amuinnitiou. 
The  fall  of  Island  Kiirnber  Ten  was  a  calamity 
to  the  Confederates  which  they  never  retrieved. 
It  cause<l  wide-spi'ea<l  alarm  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  fur  it  api>eared  probable  that  Memphis, 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Confederates  on 
tlie  Mississippi,  where  they  had  immense  work- 
shops and  armories,  woiihl  soon  share  the  fat« 
of  Columbus,  and  that  National  gunboats  woi 
speedily  patrol  the  great  river  from  Cairo 
New  Orleans.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  at 
Memphis,  ai>d  only  by  the  wiiwlom  and  lirni 
of  the  mayor  were  the  troops  and  panic-stricken 
citizens  prevented  from  laying  the  town  in 
es.  Preparations  for  flight  were  made  nt  Vtcks- 
hurg,  and  intense  alarm  prevailed  at  New  Or- 
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leans  among  the  disloyal  population.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  plan  devised  hy  Fremont  (see  FrimimVi 
Plan),  and  now  partially  eieeuted,  was  about  to 
be  successfully  carried  out.  Curtis  had  already 
broken  the  military  [wwer  of  the  Confederates 
west  of  the  MisHisaippi  (see  Pea  Ridge),  and  a 
heavy  National  force,  pressing  on  towards  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi,  had  just  achieved  a  tri- 
umph on  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee,  a  score  of 
miles  from  Corinth.     (See  SkUoh.) 

lale  of  Bable.  The  Marquis  do  la  Roche 
(which  see)  sailed  from  France  with  a  commis- 
sion to  conquer  Canwia  in  1598.  He  took  with 
him  a  colony  of  convicts  from  the 
prisons,  and  lauded  forty  of  them  on 
the  Isle  of  Sable,  and  then  he  sailed 
forAcadia,or  NovaScotio.  He  finally 
returned  to  France,  without  making 
a  settlement  or  baviug  the  power  to 
carry  the  miserable  outcasts  whom 
liebadleft  on  the  desolate  island.  He 
did  not  return  to  America.  The  French 
king,  hearing  of  the  fate  of  these  con- 
victs, sent  Chctodel,  who  had  been 
De  la  Roche's  pilot,  to  take  them 
away.  It  was  at  the  end  of  seven 
yeai's  after  their  ariival  that  this 

>ived,  and  were  cnrried  homo.     The 

king  saw  them  just  as  they  bad  oio- 

barked,  in  their  sval-skin  dresses  and 

long  beards.   Hogavocuch  of  them  fifty  crowns, 

and  a  panlou  for  his  crimes. 

Isolatioii  of  tbe  Capital  On  the  night  of 
the  fearful  riot  in  Baltimore  (April  19, 1S61)  (see 
JfofMcAuMtff  Trooftil  in  Baltimore),  Marshal  Kune 
and  ox-Guvemor  Lowe  went  to  the  mayor  and 
Governor  Hicks  for  authority  to  commit  further 
outrages.  Kane  said  ho  had  infomiatiou  that 
other  Union  troops  wei-e  on  tbe  way  by  railroad 
from  HaiTiHbni'g  and  Philadelphia,  and  he  want- 
ed authority  lo  destroy  the  briijges  on  those 
roods.  The  mayor  cheerfully  gave  ihetii  power 
so  far  as  his  authority  extendeil,  but  tlie  gov- 
ernor refused.  So,  without  his  sniictiun,  Kane 
and  the  mayor  went  to  the  office  of  Charles 
Howard,  President  of  the  Board  of  Police,  and 
received  orders  for  the  deslnn^tion  of  bridges 
on  roads  entering  Baltimore.  A  gang  of  men 
was  sent  out  who  destrnyeil  the  Canton  Itridge, 
a  short  distance  from  the  city.  When  it  train 
from  tbe  north  n]iproHched,  it  was  stoppeil,  the 
passengers  were  turned  out,  the  cars  were  nile«l 
by  the  mob,  and  the  engineer  wns  cnmiicUcd  to 
run  his  train  back  to  the  long  liriilges  over  the 
Gunpowder  and  Bush  creeks,  arms  of  Cliesa- 
peake  Bay,  These  bridges  were  Hn-d  and  a  large 
portion  of  theui  coiiHunieit.  Another  party  went 
np  the  Northern  Cuntrnl  Hallway  from  Balti- 
more to  Cockeysville,  llflpen  miles  north,  and  de- 
stroyed two  woihIou  bridges  there,  and  smaller 
strnclncee  on  the  road.  The  telegraph-wires  on 
all  the  leading  lines  out  of  Baltimore,  excepting 
the  one  that  kept  up  aooinmnnicaliou  with  the 
insurgents  Bt  Hur[>er'a  Ferry,  were  destroyed, 
and  thus  all  cominiinicatlou  by  telegmph  and 
railway  lietween  Wushiugtou  and  the  loyal 
states  was  cut  off. 


ITALIANS  AND  AMEBICA 
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Itallaiu  and  Ajneiica.  The  tliree  powers 
tvbicb  formerly  posseased  nearly  all  of  America 
owed  their  first  discoveries  to  Italians :  Spain  to 
Columbus,  a  Genoese;  England  to  tlie  Cabota, 
Veoetiuus;  aud  France  to  Vurazzani,  a  Floran- 


repulsed  by  less  than  1000  meu,  Diider  Colourl 
Leggett.  He  was  rapalaed  at  JacksoD  the  aeil 
day,  aud  again,  on  Sept.  1,  at  Britton's  Laue, 
after  a  battle  of  four  boars  with  ladiana  troops, 
nuder  Colonel  Dennis.   At  the  Utter  pUce  Ann* 


tine.  Yet  it  Is  remarkable  tbat  the  Ilaltans, 
nueignalled  at  the  periwl  of  the  discovery  in 
maiitime  power,  kiiowludge,  au(l  oxperiouce  in 
navij^tioii,  bave  never  acquired  an  inch  of 
ground  for  themselves  in  America. 

Itnrbide,  Augustix  dk.  Emperor  of  Mexico, 
was  Ixirii  in  Viilliiiloliil,  Mexico,  in  1TS4 ;  ilied  in 
July,  1924.  Leading  in  a  sclienie  for  overthrow- 
iuj;  tlieSpauiHh  pon'erinMe£icoium21,he  took 
IMHsesaiou  of  the  capital  with  troops  in  Septem- 
ber in  the  uanie  of  the  Datiuii,  nud  eBtublisiiud  a 
regency.  He  was  (leclureil  euipercir,  Mny  1^, 
leas,  but  rivnls  and  public  distnist  caiiwd  him 
to  nbillcute,  and  ho  wuiit  to  Enropu  in  It^.  An 
iuHnrrct'tiiMi  in  his  favor  in  Mexico  iiuluced  him 
to  return  iu  1824,  wheu  lie  n'us  seized  niiil  Nhot. 
His  n'iilu>v  was  grniitol  a  |ieusion  of  J^KXX)  a 
year  on  condition  tbnt  she  should  reside  in  the ; 
I.'niled  SInteK.  She  lived  n  long  time  in  Philn- ; 
dclphia,  nud  finally  weut  to  EiiniiH'.  Ilurbiile's  < 
yoniii't'i't  son  iHed  in  Paris  in  1073,  where  be 
kept  ii  ptibliu-boUHC. 

luka  Sptinga,  Uattle  near.  Afirr  the  evac- 
nntiun  ol'Corinlh  hvliieb  sei-)  Uenenit  KusccniiiB 

who  bud  gone  to  Virginia  (see  Ji'mjio/I'irgiNta), 
to  oecupy  northern  UissisHtiipi  and  Alubama,  in 
the  vicinity  »f  Coriutb,  and  eiistwanl  to  Tiis- 
eiimbia.  His  forces  wei-e  known  as  the  Army 
■if  the  Mi.tHissippi,  with  beadiiuarters  at  Cor- 
inth. Tberu  wei-e  no  ini>re  slirrinK  oveuts  in 
liic  region  of  Geiifml  Grant's  command  (under 
wlioni  was  KoMCcrans)  than  gncritia  (i|itirations, 
fhini  June  until  Sf'iilcmber.  At  the  b<-);iiiniiig 
(if  Sv|it('ni1ier  tbe  Coufcileratcs  iiniler  Price  and 
Van  Dorii  movetl  towanls  tbe  TeuiiuHsee  Kiver, 
anil,  wiicn  Bram;  moved  into  Tennessee,  Priee 
altenipteil  to  cut  otf  voniiuiinicatious  between 
Grant  and  Uuell.  General  Armstmne  (Confcd- 
•tralo),  with  over  5000  hnrscmeu,  struck  tlie  Ka- 
tionuls  (Aii|!.  »>,  l<i&i}  at  Bolivar,  with  tiie  iti- 
teutioii  of  sevcriug  the  railway  there.     He  was 


strong  left  179  men,  dead  and  wounded,  on  the 
field.  Informed  of  this  raid,  at  Tnscamkia, 
Bosecraiis  bosteued  to  luka,  a  little  village 
culebrateil  fur  its  fine  mineral  springs,  about 
fifteen  miles  east  of  Coi'inth,  where  a  large 
auioniit  of  stores  had  l>eeu  );athered.  There, 
with  Stanley's  division,  be  eueami)ed  at  Clear 
Creek,  seven  miles  east  of  Coriuth,  aud,  at  the 
same  time,  Price  moved  nortliward  from  Tn)ielu 
with  about  1^,000  Confedei'ate  troojM.  Price 
struck  Inks  (Sept.  10)  and  captured  the  Nation- 
al property  there.  Grant  at  once  put  two  cul- 
um  lis  ill  motion  to  crush  Price — one,  under  Bose- 
cruns,  to  alluck  his  llaiik  anil  reur,  and  another, 
iindi-r  Geiiernl  Ord,  to  confront  bini.  These 
luoveuients  began  on  the  oioruinK  of  Sept.  l^. 
Oid,witbS000  men, advanced  to  BuniHVi1le,fol- 
loweil  by  Geuend  Boss  with  more,  while  Bose- 
ernns  moved  with  the  separated  divisions  of 
Stanley  nud  C.  S.  Hamilton,  about  9001)  strong, 
during  a  drenching  rain,  tu  San  Jacinto,  twenty 
niiies  southwanl  of  luka.  On  the  next  morn- 
ing (Sept.  10)  tliey  l>iished  on  towards  luka, 
Mizner's  cavalry  driving  a  Confederate  giianl. 
Early  in  tlie  afleruooii  Hamilton,  listeuiiig  for 
the  Hoiitiil  of  Ord's  gnus,  uud  skirmishing  brisk- 
ly by  the  way,  bod  reached  a  i>oiut  within  two 
uiilesof  luka  on  densely  wooded  heightii.  There 
lid  formed  n  line  of  battle.  He  sent  forwanl  his 
skimiisliers,  who  were  driven  back,  and  a  se- 
vere Imttle  immediately  followed.  Tbe  Elev- 
enth Ohio  battery  was,  after  a  severe  struggle, 
idiiced  in  ]Hisition  on  the  crest  of  the  bill.  With 
thiit  buttery,  a  few  rejfiuients  of  Iowa,  MisBOuri, 
MiimcMini,  and  Indiana  troo|>s  fought  more  t  ban 
three  limes  their  number  of  Confederates,  led  by 
Price  in  ]ier»oii.  Finally,  when  Colonel  Edily. 
of  an  Indiana  regiment,  was  mortally  wounded, 
tlio  relmiiudiT  of  his  regiment  was  hurleil  liack 
in  disorder,  leaving  the  almost  disabled  battery 
to  be  m'ized  by  the  Confederates.  For  the  im«- 
Kensioii  of  these  guus,  desperate  cliargeH  nud 
CO uutere barges  were  uiade,  until, at  length,  tbe 


Coiif(ideral«  8o1<liers  drngged  the  gnna  off  tbo 
field.  AH  of  tlie  lioraes  uuil  sevouty-two  of  tlie 
Brtilleryiiicn  hnd  biH^ii  killeil.  The  battle  raged 
vannlj  elHewljere,  nheu  tlie  Confedenites  vren 
driven  t«  tbeslielterof  tlielinllon-s  near  the  vil- 
lage. Darkness  ended  tbe  battle  of  Iiiko.  Tbe 
National  Iobh  was  uearly  800,  Itilled,  wounded, 
audniiaaing)  that  of  tbe  Cotifederates  was  near- 


ly 1400.  Ord,  meannbile,  whom  Grant  hnd  sent 
to asaiat  I{oBccnkiis,hail  been  watchin);  the move- 
uietits  of  Co[ife<lerates,  who  were  making  feints 
on  Corinth.  Expecting  to  renew  the  battle  at 
Inka  in  the  morning,  Stanley  pressed  forward 
fiir  the  pnrpoHe,  but  found  that  Price  had  Qvd 
sinithn-ard  under  cover  of  the  dnrhueM,  leaving 
behind  the  captured  guns  of  the  Eleventh  Ohio 
batter}:.  Price  was  pnreueil  nil  day,  but  escaped. 
Isard,  Ororor,  was  Iwrn  in  Sonth  Carolina 
in  1777;  died  at  Little  Rock,  Ark., Nov. 22, 1828. 


He  wns  n  Fuin  of  Rntph  Iznnl  Having  finished 
bis  ediicntion  and  made  a  tour  in  Europe,  be  en- 
tered the  United  States  Army,  id  1794,  as  lien- 


il  IZAHD 

tenant  of  artillery.  He  was  appointed  aid  to 
Geuernl  Hamilton  in  1799,  and  reaigned  iu  180:1, 
He  wae  nppoiuted  colonel  of  nrtillery  in  tlie 
Hpring  of  1812,  and  brigndier-gcnerul  in  March, 
1H13.  He  was  in  command  on  Lake  Clinmplain 
nod  on  the  Ningnra  frontier,  iu  1814,  with  the 
rank  of  major  -  geuernl.  From  1825  nitlil  his 
denth  he  waa  governor  of  Arkansas  Territory. 

Isard  on  tbe  Niagara  FrontleT. 
Early  iu  Septemlier,  1814,  General 
Izard,  in  command  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  moved  towanU  Snckett's  Hai'- 
bor,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Willi  about  4000  troopa, 
uhere  he  received  a  despntch  from 
Geuernl  Brown  at  Fort  Eiie  (Sejit. 
10),  urging  him  to  move  on  to  bis 
Biippiirt,  as  he  had  not  more  tbau 
SOOO effective  men.  The  flrat  division 
of  Iznrd'a  troops  arrived  at  Lewiston 
on  Oct.  5.  He  moved  up  to  Black 
Rock,  crossed  tbe  Niagara  River 
(Oct.  10-ll),and  encamp^  two  miles 
north  of  Fort  Erie.  Ranking  Gon- 
■  ^  eral  Brown,  be  took  tbe  chief  com- 

mand of  the  combined  forces,  then 
numbering,  with  volunteers  and  mi- 
litia, about  8000  men.  He  prepnred 
to  march  against  Dninimond,  who,  after  tlie  sor- 
tie at  Fort  Eiie  (which  see),  liiul  moved  down 
to  Queenaton.  Izard  moved  towards  Chippewa, 
but  vainly  ondenvoreil  to  draw  Dmmmoud  out. 
He  had  some  skirmishing  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
stroy a  quantity  of  grain  belonging  to  the  Brit- 
ish, in  which  he  lost  twelve  men  killed  nnd  lif- 
ty-four  wounded;  the  British  lost  ninny  more. 
Dnimmond  fell  back  to  Fort  George  and  Bur- 
lington Heights.  Perceivingfurthcr  operAtiona 
in  that  region  to  be  useless,  and,  perhaps,  peril- 
ona,  Izard  crossed  tbe  river  and  abandoned  Can- 
ada. Knowing  Fort.  Erie  to  be  of  littlo  service, 
he  cansed  it  to  be  mined  and  blown  up  (Nov.  5). 
It  1)08  remninc<l  a  ruin  until  now. 

Izard,  RALrll,  an  active  Rovolntionary  pa- 
triot, was  born  near  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1742; 
died  there.  May  30, 1S04.  He  was  c<lncaled  at 
Cnmbriilge,  England,  and  in  1767  married  a 
daughter  of  Peter  Dclaucy,  of  New  York.  Tliey 
spent  some  time  in  Europe,  and  Mr.  Izard  was 
appointed  by  Congress  eommiasioner  to  the 
court  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  re- 
sided in  Paris,  where  he  took  sides  with  Ar- 
thur Lee  ngaiust  Silaa  Deane  and  Franklin. 
(See  Dtane,  Sila»  )  Ho  retumeil  home  in  1780; 
procnretl  for  General  Greene  the  cnnimand  of 
the  Southern  Army,  nnd  pledged  his  large  es- 
intes  for  the  purchase  of  ships  of  war  in  Eii- 
lope  Ho  was  in  Congress  Ihmi  1781  to  17S3, 
and  in  the  Sonnte  of  the  United  States  from 
1789  to  1795  Two  years  atterwanls  he  was 
prostrated  bj  paralysis.  His  intellect  wns  mer- 
cirnll\  spared,  nnd  ho  lived  in  comparative  com- 
fort about  eight  yeors,  without  pniii,  when  a  sec- 
ond shock  ended  his  life, at  the  uge  of  sixlj-two 
liars  A  tnblet  wns  placed  to  his  memorj-  in 
the  pnnah  cbnrcb  of  St.  Janiea,  Goose  Creek, 
near  bis  paternal  seat, "The  Elms." 
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jaokoou,  Andri^w,  LL.D.,  tbe  MT«nth  Prew- 
deiit  of  t  lid  Uiiireit  States,  wtu  bom  in  Meckleu- 
biirg  Comify.N.  C, Murcb  15, 1767 ;  died  nt  "The 
HerDiitag«,"  twulvo  iuiie«  from  Nasb  ville,  Tenn., 
June  8,  1845.  His  fatlier  dieil  live  days  after 
bis  birth,  and  b  month  Inter  bis  mother  moved 
across  the  line  bptweeu  North  and  South  Caro- 
liua,  into  the  Waziiuw  Settlements.  This  cir- 
Oiimstance  led  to  tlie  common  error  of  giviog  to 
Soiitb  Caroliitn  tbe  credit  of  being  tlie  state  of 
His  parents  hod  coue  from  tbe 


north  of  Ireland. 
Irish.  At  foiirli 
JoiiiiHl  tim 


of  the  Scotch- 
oiiiig  Andrew 
I  South  Caro- 
In  Itiat  service  bo  had  two  brothers  killed. 
He  was  nltb  Sumter  In  the  battle  at  Hanging 
Rock  (nhicb  see),  and  in  1781  he  was  made  a 
prisoner.  Ho  wne  ndniitted  to  the  practice  of 
thelatv  liiOTcHtem  North  Candinain  178(1;  re- 
ni<ived  to  Nasliville  in  1788;  wns  United  States 
jitonipy  for  that  district  in  1790;  member  of 


the  convention  tbat  framed  the  state  conslitn- 
tiou  of  Tennessee  in  1796;  was  a  member  of  tlie 
United  States  Senate  in  1797,  and  jndge  of  tli» 
Tennessee  Supreme  Couit  from  179ti  Ut  1804. 
From  1798  until  1814  he  was  mnjnr-gvneral  of 
tlie  Tcuuessee  niilitia,  and  coiidncte^  the  prin- 
cipal campaign  agaitiHt  the  Creek  Indians,  which 
resulted  in  tlie  com]>1et«  enbjiigatinn  of  that  na- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1814.  His  victor?  at  New 
Orleans  (Jan.  8,  1815)  gave  htm  great 'renown: 
and  iu  1817  he  succeiisfiilly  prosecuted  tbe  war 
affainst  tbe  Scniinolca  (which  see).  In 
1^19  he  resigned  his  military  comniisnioii, 
and  was  (governor  of  newly  acquired  Flor- 
ida in  1S31-22.  He  was  agi^in  United  Stalra 
Senator  iu  11:^-24,  also  iu  1828,  and  iu 
1833  he  was  elected  President  of  tiio  Unit- 
ed States.  His  warfare  od  the  United 
States  Bank  (whicli  see)  during  bis  preiu- 
deiicy  reaiilled  in  its  final  destmction. 
Jackson's  remains  repose  nnder  a  templc- 
furm  tomb,  in  the  garden  of  "  Tbe  Hermi- 
tage," his  residence,  about  twelve  niiles 
from  Nashville,  Tenn.  Four  biograpbirs 
of  bin)  have  been  written:  one  by  J.  H. 
Ealon.in  1618;  a  second  by  William  Cob- 
liett.in  1834;  a  third  by  Amos  Kendall,  In 
1844;  and  llie  last  by  James  Pnrton,  in 
threevolnmes,  inl859.  President  Jackson 
possessed  great  firmness  and  decisioD  of 
character ;  was  honest  and  trae ;  not  al- 
ways correct  in  Judgment;  often  raab  in 
expressions  and  actions ;  misle<l  sonietinies 
by  his  but  nntri;r  into  acts  injnnonn  to  bis 
reputation  ;  of  nnflincbing  peifunal  cour- 
age ;  (KiHsesBed  of  a  teniler,  sympathiz- 
ing nature,  allhoncli  sometimes  appi-aring 
fiereety  leonine;  and  a  patriot  of  pun-ht 
stamp.  Ho  relinxl  from  public  life  for- 
ever in  tbe  spring  of  leW.  His  adminis- 
tration of  eight  years  wns  niarked  by  gn'at 
energy,  and  never  were  tbe  afliiirs  of  the 
Kopnblic  ill  its  domestic  and  foreign  rela- 
tiotiB  more  proMperous  tlian  at  tbe  cbwe 
of  bis  lemi  of  office.  In  18!iti,an  equestrian 
stntuc  of  Jackson,  in  bronze,  by  Clark 
*  AHIIh,  was  erccleil  at  Washington,  at  the 
esi>enK«i>f  tbennliun,  and  a  copy  ofit  oc< 
cnpios  a  place  in  a  public  square  iu  New 
Oilcans. 

Jackson  (iliss.),  Batflt:  AT.  TSliilettae 
tmo]ieofGeiieralGrantwen.'skiniiiHbinKat 
Raymond  (wlikb  see),  be  learned  that  Gen- 
eral Joseph  E.  Johnston,  one  of  tbe  ablest 
of  the  Confederate  generals,  was  hourly  expectwl 
at  Jackson,  tlte  capital  of  Mississippi.  To  make 
Buro  of  tliat  place,  and  to  leave  no  enemy  in  bis 
renr,Grantpnshe<1  on  towards  Jackson.  McPbei- 
sou  entered  Clinton  early  in  the  anemoon  of  May 
13(1863),  without  opposition,  aud  began  tearing 
up  the  railway  l>et  ween  tbat  town  and  iberapilaL 
Sherman  was  also  marching  on  Jackson,  while 
McCIeniand  was  at  a  point  near  Raymond.  Tbe 
night  was  tempestuous.  Intbemoming,Sberman 
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tind  HcPberscD  pniled  forward,  and  five  mI1«i 
from  Jacksnn  tijey  encoiintereil  and  drove  in  tbe 
CoiifedernCe  pickets.  Two  and  a  half  niilM  from 
the  city  tbey  were  confronted  by  a  heavy  Cou- 
federate  force,  cliiefl;  Georgia  aoA  South  Caro- 
lina troops  under  Genenki  Walker.  General 
Crocker's  division  led  tbe  van  of  llie  Nationals, 
and  a  battle  begau  at  eleven  o'clock,  while  a 
shower  of  raiD  was  fulling.  The  Confederate 
infantry  wen)  in  a  bnllow,  with  their  artillery 
on  tbe  crest  of  a  hill  beyoDd  them.  Crocker 
pressed  the  Confeilerates  ont  of  tbe  bollow  and 
tip  the  slopes  to  their  artillery.  Still  onward 
the  Nationals  pressed  in  tbe  face  of  asevere  fire, 
when  the  Cunfederales  broke  and  fled  towards 
tbe  city,  closely  porsaed  for  a  mile  av 


to  tbeir  earthworks.  Under  a  beavy  stonn  of 
grape  and  canister  shot  poured  npnn  tbeir  works, 
tbe  Nationals  refontietl  fur  tbe  purpose  of  mak- 
ing an  assault;  bnt  there  was  no  occasion,  for 
tbe  Ksrrison  had  evacuated  the  fort  They  left 
behind  theniBoveiiteeTi  cannons,  and  tentH  enough 
to  slieltera  wliole  divinion.  Tbe  commisHary  and 
qnartermnstet's  storrs  were  in  flames.  Tbe  city 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Nationals,  and 
the  stars  and  stripes  were  unfurled  over  Ibc  StAto 
House  by  the  Fifty-ninth  Indiana  regiment.  En- 
tering Jackson  that  nigbl,  Grant  leanied  that 
Johnston  had  arrived,  token  change  of  tbe  de- 
partment, and  had  onlered  General  J.  C.  Pent- 
berton  to  march  immeiliately  out  of  Vlcksburg 
and  attack  the  Nntienal  rear. 

Jaokaoo,  Claiboiine  K,  bom  in  Kentnoby. 
April  4, 1807 ;  died  at  Ltltlo  Kocb,  Ark..  Deo.  6, 
1B6S.  He  became  cotispicnons  as  a  leatler  of  tbe 
Secessionists  and  Confederates  during  the  late 
ci»il  war,  as  be  was  in  the  efforts  of  pro-slavery 
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men  to  make  Kansas  a  stave-labor  state.  In 
1(^2,  young  Jackson  went  to  Miwinnri ;  was  a 
captain  in  the  Black  Hnwk  War  (which  see); 
served  several  years  in  tbe  State  Legislature, 
and  was  elected  Roveriinr  of  Missouri  by  the 
Democrats  in  1860.  lu  Id^.l  he  led  a  bund  of 
lawless  men  from  Sligsonrl,  who,  fully  armed,  en- 
camped around  Lawrence,  in  Kansas,  where  he 
took  measures  b>  prevent  a  leRal  polling  of  votes 
at  an  electiuu  for  members  of  the  Territorial  Leg- 
islatore,  lute  in  March.  His  follnwerij  threaten- 
ed to  bang  a  judge  who  attempted  to  secure  an 
honest  vote,  and  by  threats  comi)elled  atiotber 
to  receive  every  vote  offered  by  a  Missourian. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  Jackson  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  place  Missouri  on  the  side 
of  secessioii  and  rebellion,  but 
was  foiled  chiefly  throngb  the 
efforts  of  General  Nathaniel 
r  Lyon.  He  was  deposed  by  tbe 

^  Missouri  Slate  Convention,  in 

July,  1861,  when  he  entered 
the  Coufederate  military  ser- 
vice as  a  brigadier- general. 
He  was  a  refugee  in  Arkansas 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Jackaon,  Fhancis  James, 
Mission  OF.  Krskiue  was  suc- 
ceeded as  minister  to  the  Unit' 
ed  Stales  by  Francis  James 
Jackson,  an  experienced  diplo- 
malist,  and  nho  bad  lately 
lignred  di Hereditably  in  the 
nfftiir  of  the  seizure  of  tho 
Danish  fleet  by  Brilisb  men- 
of-war  at  Copenhagen.  He 
had  become  known  as  "Copen- 
hagen Jackson,"  whose  con- 
duct dill  not  commend  bini 
to  the  gorMl-will  of  the  people 
oftheUniledSlatFs.  The  im- 
pression was  that  he  had  come 
with  explnnatiouBoftbe  cause 
of  the  rejection  of  Erskine's 
arrangement.  The  Secretary 
of  State,  finding  he  had  noth- 
ing to  offer,  addressed  Jack- 
eon  in  a  letter  in  which  a  tone  of  discontent  was 
couspicnons,  declaring  the  surprise  and  regret 
of  tbe  President  that  be  had  no  explanations  to 
offer  as  to  the  non -ratification  of  the  Erakine 
arrangement,  or  authority  to  substitute  any  new 
arrangement  for  it.  The  object  of  the  letter, 
probably,  wan  to  ilraw  out  from  JnrkHOM  an  ex- 
plicit adinis.<>ion.  as  a  basis  fnr  an  appeal  to  tbe 
nation,  that  he  had  no  authority  to  treat  except 
npou  tbe  ground  of  Canning's  three  conditions — 
namely,  I.  Tba  repealing  as  t«  Great  Britain, 
bat  the  keeping  in  force  as  to  France,  and  all 
countries  adopting  her  decrees,  so  long  as  thesu 
decrees  were  continued,  all  American  non-im- 
portation and  non-Intercourse  acts;  2.  The  re- 
nunciation by  the  United  Slates,  during  the 
present  wor,  of  any  pretensions  to  carry  on  any 
trade  with  the  colonies  of  belligerents  not  al- 
lowed intiineof  ])eaco;  and  3.  The  aHowing  Brit- 
ish ships  of  war  to  enforce,  by  capture,  the  A mer- 
octs  with  France  aud  her 
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allies.  (See  Ertkine,  Xegotiation*  wilK)  Jackson 
declared  that  the  nJBCt  ion  of  that  part  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  Erskine  relating  to  tlie  afTuir  of 
the  Ch^naprate  and  Leopard  (nhich  see),  wiig  ow- 
ing partly  to  the  offeuaive  terms  employed  in 
the  American  note  to  Erskine  concerning  it. 
This  note  liod  offeniled  the  old  monarch,  with 
whom  Admiral  Berhele;  whs  a,  favorite.  In  it, 
Seci-etar;  Smith  sHid<  April  17, 1809),"IhavH  it 
in  exprenn  i;h)ir);e  fimn  tlie  President  to  Btat« 
that,  while  he  forbears  to  insist  on  a  fnrther 
punishment  of  the  offending  ofHcer,  lie  is  not  the 
less  sensible  of  the  jiiHtice  and  utility  of  sncfa 
an  example,  nor  the  less 
pcrsnaded  that  it  iron  Id 
best  comport  with  what 
is  due  from  Ins  Britnn-  -' 
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law.  Jndge  Dominic  A.  Hall,  of  the  i 
Court  of  the  United  States,  issned  a  writ  of  hi- 
betu  corpus  in  favor  of  the  offender.  Jackmii 
considered  this  a  violation  of  martial  law,  and 
ordered  the  nireBt  of  the  Jndge  and  his  expnl- 
siou  beyond  the  liniit«  of  the  city.  The  jndge, 
in  turn,  when  the  military  law  was  revoked 
(March  13,  1915)  in  consequence  of  the  proclk- 
mation  of  peace,  required  Jackson  to  appear  be- 
fore biin  and  sbon  cause  why  he  should  not  be 
pnniahed  for  caulempt  of  conrt.  He  cheerfully 
obeyed  the  anmmons,  and  entered  the  crowded 
conrt-roont  in  the  old  S|)auisU-hui1t  conrt-honn 


uajesly 


honor."   Jackson' 

ner  was  oft'enBive.      Ho 

had  an  nnlionnded  ad' 


the  Ai 

ferioi' people.  He  treated 
the  oMcere  of  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  government 
with  the  same  haughty 
bearing  that  he  did  those 
-  uf  weak  and  bleeding 
Denmark,  and  afl«r  one 
or  two  jientonal  inter- 
views, Seeretnry  Smith 
ivfiised  to  lia\'e  any  fnr- 

hii|i  except  in  writing. 
The  insolent  diplomat 
was  ollfcndi'd,  and  wrote 

an  impudent  letter  to  the  Secretary.  lie  wan 
informed  ihnt  no  more  com nin nidations  would 
l)e  ivocivrd  fiiim  him,  when  Jnckson, disappoint- 
ed and  nngi'.v,  left  Washington  with  every  niem- 
lK>rof  t ho diphimntic  family, and  relired  to  New 
York.  The  I'Miteil  Stntefl  government  request- 
ed his  recall,  and  early  In  If  10  be  was  sunimuned 
to  Kiiglnnd.  No  other  minister  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  for  about  ii  year. 

Jaokaon,  GKNKnAi,  itsr.a  for  Contempt  of 
Coi-itT.  Jnckson, liko  n  true sohlitr. did  not  re- 
lax his  vigilance  after  the  victory  ilnit  saved 
LoniHiana  fi-om  Drilish  cou<]iicst.  He  main- 
tained martial  law  in  New  Orleans  rigiminsly, 
even  after  mmom  of  a  i)roclnnialion  of  tvaet^ 
reai'hed  that  city.  When  an  oDIcial  announce- 
ment of  pearo  was  re<'eived  from  Washington, 
he  waa  Involved  in  a  cimtcnrion  with  tlio  civil 
anthnrities,  who  had  oppow^l  niarliat  law  an 
nniu'ccHsary.  Iti  the  LegiKlatnre  of  Lonisiana 
was  a  powerful  faction  op|Hiseil  to  liini  [RTson- 
ally.  and  when  the  offleera  and  troops  were 
thiiiikMl  by  that  lto<ly  (Feb.  2,  IMlli),  the  name 
of  Jackson  was  omitted.  The  [leoplo  were  very 
indignant.  A  seditions  publication  Boon  ap- 
peaivd,  whirh  increased  their  indignation,  anil 
as  iliis  WHB  n  public  matter,  calcnialed  to  pn>- 
duce  disatrectlon  In  the  army,  Jackson  canned 
the  nrreat  of  the  author  and  his  trial  by  martial 


in  citizen's  dress.  He  had  almost  reached  the 
liarbeforehe  wasrecogni7.e<l,wlien  he  was  greet- 
ed with  hnzau  by  a  thousand  voices.  Thcjudjpe 
was  alarnietl,  and  hesitated.  Jacknon  steppetl 
upon  nI>ench,procnred  silence,  and  then,  luniiug 
lo  the  trenililing  judge,  said,  "There  is  no  dan- 
ger here — there  shall  lie  none.  The  same  hand 
that  protected  thia  city  from  outrage  against 
the  invaders  of  the  eonntry  will  shield  and  pro- 
tect this  court,  or  ])eriah  in  the  effort.  Proceed 
with  yonr  seuleuce."  The  ngilutvd  judge  piw- 
uonneed  him  guilty  of  contempt  of  court,  and 
line<l  him  gllNA).  This  act  was  grecltd  by  a 
sti>rm  of  hisses.  The  general  immediately  drew 
ft  check  for  the  amount,  handed  it  to  the  mar- 
shal, and  then  made  his  way  for  the  nmrt-honse 
door.  The  people  were  intensely  excited.  They 
lifted  the  hero  upon  their  shoulders,  bore  hiui  lo 
the  street,  and  there  an  immense  crowd  sent  up 
a  Hliout  that  blanched  the  cheek  of  Jndge  Hall. 
Ho  was  placed  i  n  a  carriage,  fhini  which  the  peo- 
ple tiH>k  the  homes  ami  draggeil  it  theinaeli-ea  to 
liis  lodgings,  where  ha  addresseil  tbem,  urging 
Ihemlo  show  their  apprccistion  of  the  blessings 
of  lilierty  and  a  free  government  by  a  willing 
Hubniisainn  to  the  authorities  of  their  conntry. 
Meantime,  ^lOUO  had  been  collected  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions  aiid  placed  lo  hia  credit  in  a 
bank.   The  general  politely  refilled  to  accept  it, 
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anil  begged  his  frieoils  to  diatribnta  it  among  tlie 
relntiveH  of  tliuae  nbo  bad  fulli>ii  in  tlie  late  bat- 
tles. Mearly  thirty  yenra  afterwards  (1843),  Con- 
grces  refunded  tbe sum  withintcrest,ainou[itiiig 
iu  nil  to  1-^00. 

Jacluon,  General,  Honors  to,  ix  New  Or- 
I.KANS.  Ou  Juu. 21, 1815,  JHckaoD,  with  the  main 
body  of  hia  army,  entcreil  New  Orleans.  They 
^vere  met  Id  the  Biiburbs  liy  almoat  the 
Iio]>idation,  who  greeted  the  victors  as  their 
BuviorH.  Two  days  oftorwards  th«ro  was  an  iin- 
IKwiug  spectacle, in  the  city.  At  Jackson's  re- 
quest, the  a|)ostolic  prefect  of  Louisiana  appoint- 
ed Jan.  S3  a  day  fur  the  public  offering  of  thanks 
toGotl  for  the  victory  jnst  wou.  It  wosabeau- 
tifii!  winter  morning  on  the 
verge  of  the  tropiea.  The  re- 
ligious ceremoiiicB  went  to  bo 
held  iu  the  old  Spanish  cathe- 
dral, which  was  <lecnraled 
Tritli  evergreens  for  the  oc- 
caHion.  In  the  ceutre  of  the 
])ul)lic  square  iu  front  of  the 
cathedral,a  temporary  trium- 
phal arch  was  erected,  tup- 
porte<l  by  six  Corinthian  col- 
umuB,  and  festooned  by  flow- 
en  and  erergreens.  Beneath 
this  arch  stood  two  beautiful 
little  girls,  each  upon  a  pedes- 
tal, and  holding  in  her  hand 
a  civic  crowu  of  laurel.  Near 
them  stood  two  damsels,  one 
personifying  Ltierlif,  the  other 
Jatiief.  From  the  arch  to  the 
church,  arranged  in  two  rows, 
stood  beautiful  girls  dressed 
in  white,  each  covered  with  a 
blue  gauze  veil,  with  a,  silver 
star  on  her  brow.  These  per- 
sonated the  several  slates  and 
territonesoftbeUnton.  Each 
carried  a  basket  tilliHl  with 
flowers,  and  behind  each  was 
a  lance  stuck  iu  the  groniHl,  btitte  o»  j 

and  bearing  a  shield  on  which 
was  inscribed  the  name  and  legend  of  the  state 
or  territory  which  she  rej>resented.  These  were 
linked  by  festo<ms  of  evergreens  that  extended 
from  the  arch  to  the  door  of  the  cathedral.  At 
the  apiioiuted  time,  Jackson,  accompanied  by 
the  officers  of  his  stalT,  passed  into  the  square, 
aud,  uinid  the  roar  of  artillery,  was  conducted 
to  thu  raised  floor  of  the  arch.  As  he  st«ppe<l 
upon  it,  the  two  little  girls  leaned  gently  for- 
ward aud  placed  the  laurel  ci'own  open  his  head. 
At  the  same  moment,  a  charming  Cte^ile  maiden 
(Miss  Kerr),  as  the  represenl  alive  of  Louisiana, 
stepiied  forward,  and,  with  modi'sty  in  voice  and 
maimer,  addressed  a  few  congratulatory  words 
to  the  general, eloquent  with  expreesious  of  tlie 
most  profound  gratitude.  To  these  words  Jack- 
son mode  a  brief  reply,  aud  tbeti  passed  on  tow- 
ards the  church,  the  pathway  strewn  with  flow- 
ers by  the  gentle  representatives  of  the  states. 
At  the  cathedral  entrance  he  was  received  by 
the  apostolic  prefect  (Alib^  du  Bourg)  in  his  pon- 
tifical robes,  supported  by  a  college  of  priests  in 
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their  sacerdotal  garmeota.  The  abb«  addreued 
the  general  with  eloquent  and  patriotic  dis- 
course, after  which  the  latter  was  seated  ood- 
spiciiously  near  tlie  great  altar,  while  the  Te 
IJtuni  LandamHf  was  chanted  by  the  choir  and 
the  jieople.  When  the  pageant  was  over,  the 
general  retired  to  his  quarters  to  resume  the 
stem  duties  of  a  soldier ;  and  that  night  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  blaieil  with  a  general  illumina- 
tion. On  the  spot  where  the  arcb  was  erected, 
iu  the  ceutre  of  tho  public  square  in  front  of  the 
cathedral,  has  been  erected  a  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Jackson,  by  Clark  Mills,  a  copy  of  one 
made  for  the  government  to  adoni  the  public 
grouuda  in  WashiugtoD  city. 


.^^.^-...^_;^^,>^_„_^^^^^^^  ^^ 


Jsoluon,  James,  was  bom  in  DevoDshire, 
Eng.,  Sept.  31, 1757 ;  died  in  Washington,  March 
13,  1S06.  He  came  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1772, 
and  studied  law.  He  entered  the  military  ser- 
vice, and  was  brigade-major  of  the  Georgia  mi- 
litia in  ITTa  Hu  took  part  in  the  defence  of 
Savannah;  and  when  the  British  seized  it  at  the 
close  of  177d,  he  fled  to  South  Carolina,  where 
he  joined  General  Moultrie.  His  appearance 
was  so  wretehed  while  in  his  flight,  that  he  was 
arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  as  a  s[iy,  and  was 
about  to  be  executed,  when  a  reputable  citizen 
of  Georgia,  who  knew  him,  saved  him,  Jackson 
fought  a  duel  iu  Maroh,  1760,  killing  his  antns- 
onist  and  being  severely  woundeil  himself.  He 
Joined  Colonel  Elijah  Clarke,  and  became  aid  to 
Sumter.  With  Pickens,  he  shared  in  the  vic- 
tory at  the  Cowpens.  He  afterwards  did  good 
service  as  commander  of  a  legionary  corps,  and 
was  jirBsented  with  a  dwelling  in  Savannah  by 
the  Georgia  Legislature.  In  1786  he  was  made 
brigadier- general,  and  governor  of  Georgia  in 
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1788,  bnt  the  latter  office  be  declined.  Prom  1789 
to  1791  Q«neTnl  Jacksnn  van  a  nieniber  of  Cun- 
gron,  ODd  United  States  Senator  rrora  1793  to 
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1795,  and  from  IWl  to  ISUG.     From  1798  to  1801 

Jaokowi,  Sack  of.  Jncbnon  in  the  cnpitnl  of 
(he  State  of  )>(tw<iiiiiiiit>i,  and  Irefore  the  Civil 
War  iriM  one  of  the  tnoHt  bcDiltifiit  lonnn  in  nil 
that  region.  It  in  npon  tlie  Pi-arl  Biver,  at  Hie 
iiil«reeHion  of  tn-o  railways.  After  Qraiit  left  it 
(a«o  JackMii,  Ilaltle  at),  General  JokgiiI)  £.  Joliti- 
aton,  Iho  Cui]federat«  Irader,  made  \i\a  lieoitqnar- 
tera  thcro.  Afler  the  fall  iif  VickHlnirg  (nbieh 
nee),  Joliiietim  linvered  iiieitacitigly  in  Grant's 
rear.  Shei'mnn  liad  pnslicd  ont  to  prewt  Liiii 
back.  Grant  xcut  SEiennaii  reinforcementit, glv- 
inf!  that  Ivailer  an  army  fifty  thonsnnd  alrnn;;. 
Willi  tliene  Im  ortww-d  tlie  Rig  Itlack  River,  dnr- 
iiig  a  great  drought.  In  iliiHt  and  great  licat 
ibu  thirsty  men  and  anininlH  neiit  on  tii  Jneh- 
Don,  JohnHton  Tvliiing  biTuri^  tliein  and  tailing 
]>OHiIion  liehiiirt  liiit  hreJiMnorVs  there.  Slier- 
inan  iiivesle.lJnnksm]  {.Inly  10),  each  flunk  rest- 
ing on  (he  IVarl  KiviT.  Hu  (diinti'd  a  hnndri-d 
canniinit  on  a  hill,  and  opened  on  the  town  (July 
13) ;  hilt  liis  traiiiN  being  Udiind,  liiit  ttennty  nin- 
iiinnilliin  wan  MHni  exIianxUil.  In  the  nMOinlt, 
General  Laiiinati  )iti«hiil  hin  tmnpn  too  near  the 
(!»iife(hTate  wcirkx.  an<l  in  tlie  coime  n(  a  lew 
minntes  five  hnndnil  of  hin  nieii  were  killed  or 
wonndeil  by  KliarimhonttTH  ami  the  grape  and 
eaiiiHler  fivDi  twelve  eamiims.  Tn'o  liiindred  of 
his  men  were  made  prisoners.  I'ndi'r  eover  of 
a  fog,  Johnston  ninth;  amiiticCJnlv  i:i),  1uil  with 
nolH-ueAeialrei>ult,Riidoii  tiiu  night  of  July  16- 
17  ho  TV  it  lid  n'w  with  bis  twenty-live  llionsand 
men,  hnrrird  aerow  the  Peai'l  lliver,  burned  Iho 
brulgnt  brbiiHl  him,  and  n-trealed  to  Mortmi. 
Hhennun  did  not  piirsnc  far,  IiIh  obji-et  being  l« 
ilrive  Johnston  away  ami  make  Vieksbnrg  m- 
<;nre.  For  thin  pnr]MN«e  he  broke  np  the  railways 
for  many  inilea,  and  dcsln>ye<l  everything  in 
Jackaon  thnt  might  he  nnefiil  to  Hie  Ooiifeiler- 
atea,  and,  more,  the  soldiers  Blinmefnlly  sacked 
and  plnndcrrd  llie  city.  Tliey  ransackeil  the 
hoUKes,  taking  whatever  of  value  or  otherwise 
pleased  them,  and  desli-nyi'd  what  they  wei« 
UDfthle  to  appreeialo  or  remove.  I'ianos  and  ar- 
of  furniture  were  tleinoliithed ;   books  in 
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libraries  were  torn  np  or  trampled  nnder  foot; 
pictnres  were  thrust  through  with  bayonets; 
windows  were  broken  and  doors  torn  fiiim  their 
hinges.  FnriTiture  and  beds,  cosily  and  ollier- 
wiw^  were  ilraggcd  into  the  street  ami  bnmed, 
and  bnildingB  were  set  on  tiro  and  dretroyed. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  shnineful  exbibilions  of 
barbarism  of  whieh  tlie  Union  soldiere  ware  o«- 
easiunally  gnilly,  and  soiled  with  an  iudelilile 
stain  the  ebiiraeterof  the  Natii>ual  army.  When 
Sherman  felt  baek  to  Vieksburg,  bo  wan  fullov- 
<h1  by  a  great  multitnde  of  negroes  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  ages. 

Jttokaon, TiinuAs  Jonathan  ("Stonewall"), 
waBb<wn  at  Clarksbnrg.Va.,  Jan.3I,li«<;  dleil 
atGninev'sSlntion,Va.,SIavlO,ia63.  Hegtad- 
nnleil  at  West  Point  in  1846,  entering  the  Sec- 
ond Artillery.    He  served  in  the  war  with  Hex- 


ieo,  was  breveted  captain  and  mn)or,  and  le- 
nigneil  in  18r>3  with  health  imjinircd.  Iieenniing 
pnifesKor  in  the  Mililnry  Instilnte  itt  lA^xinglou, 
Va.  Ho  entered  lln^C'inifcilcrale  scrviee  as  colo- 
nel in  April,  li^U,  anil  commnnile.l  the  "Army 
of  ObsiTvatiiin"  nt  Hariwr's  l\rry.  Hia  Urst 
engagement  was  at  Falling  Watcn  (whieh  ft*). 
Jaekaon  eonmninded  a  bi'igncht  in  (he  battle  nt 
llnll's  Knn,  wliero  he  received  Ihe  name  of 
"Stonewall"  (whieh  aeo).  As  brigailier  ami 
niigor  general,  he  beennio  I  lie  chiirf  nNsistant  of 
General  Iiee  in  his  cnmpnigns,  an<)  was  acciden- 
tally shot  by  Ilia  own  men,  while  reeon  noil  ring 
dnriiig  tlio  battle  of  ChBucclloraville  (  whieli 
see). 

Jaoluon,WiLMAM,bominCumt>erl.ind,Eng., 
March  »,17.''>9;  died  in  Philsdelphia.Dcc.  17.  ll?»!. 
llo  was  brongbt  to  Charleston,  S.C,  an  orphan, 
at  an  early  age.  At  Ihe  breaking-oiit  of  Ihe  war 
fiir  indepeiidenee  lie  entered  the  military  aer- 
vice.  Ho  Hiially  lieeanie  aid  to  General  Lin- 
colli,  and  was  made  n  prisoner  at  Cliarleslon  in 
17(NI.  Ho  was  secretary  to  Colonel  John  Ijiu- 
renn,  sjieeial  Diintster  to  France,  and  was  in 
WaaliingtJiii's  military  family  as  aiil,  with  Ihe 
rank  of  major.  Jarkwin  was  Assislanl  Secreta- 
ry of  War  under  Wiishingtoii,  and  was  secretary 
to  the  cnnvonlinn  thnt  framed  the  national  Coii- 
slitution  in  17g7.  From  1789  to  179a  he  wan 
aid  and  private  secretorj'  lo  Fresidenl  Wash- 
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ingtou,  nnd  afler  speiiilinfc  Rome  time  in  EnTApe,  j 
he  married  Elizubetb  Willing,  of  Pliiladulpbin, 
in  1796.  Major  Jackson  was  snrvpyor  of  lh« 
port  of  Pliilniltlpllia  from  1796  to  1801.  ami  was  ! 


'^T 


retary  to  tlio  General  Society  of  tho  Cinciu- 


I  CabiiiBt.  Tlie  nlioto  of  Presi- 
dent Adams's  cabinet  having  resigiieil,  Presi- 
dent Jackeoa  noiuinaleil  fur  liis  coiiHtitntiuual 
ndTisera  bis  [lolilical  friends  — namely :  Hartiu 
Van  Bnreii,  of  New  York,  Secu'tary  of  Slat« ; 
Samuel  D.  Iiit;bam,  of  Peunsylvniiia,  Secretary 
nf  the  Treasury;  John  II.  Eaton,  of  Tuunouoo, 
Secretiiry  of  War ;  John  Braiiub,  of  Noctb  Caro- 
lina, Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  and  John  MtPher- 
noil  Berrian,  of  Georgia,  Attorney-general.  U 
having  lioen  detemiineil  to  niHko  tbo  PoHtinas- 
ter-general  a  cabinet  officer,  William  T.  Barry, 
of  Kentucky,  was  called  to  the  cabinet  as  siicb. 
Tlie  Seniilc  b«ing  in  session,  tb«sc  nominations 
were  immediately  confinncd.  Jiiincs  A.  Hamil- 
ton, of  New  York,  pi'rfiirtiicd  thodntieaof  Secte- 
tary  of  8tat«  nntil  Mr.  Van  Biiren  could  close 
his  duties  as  Governor  of  New  York,  on  which 
lie  hail  Just  entered. 

Januilca,  Ivterpobitiox  or.  The  island  of 
Jamaica  is  a  colony  of  Ureat  Britain,  and  was 
of  great  commercial  iin|Kirlance  when  the  ont- 
l>reak  between  tho  English -American  colonies 
uiid  tho  mother  conntry  occurred.  In  Dccem- 
lier  its  li'giiitatnre  inler|ioHed.  Tliey  affimied 
the  rights  of  the  colonies,  enninerated  their 
Krievancmi,  and,  oiifoicing  tbtfir  clainu  to  re- 
ilresR,  implored  the  king  to  become  the  me<lia- 
tor  for  peace,  and  to  ifcognixc  tho  title  of  rbe 
Americans  to  the  beneHtsof  llio  English  C<nieti- 
tntion.  They  disclaimed  any  intention  of  Join- 
ing the  American  confedernteil  colonies,  fi>r  tliey 
were  too  weak,  being  only  a  small  cobiny  of 
white  inhabilauts,  with  more  than  two  hundred 
I.     Their  petition  was  received 
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by  tho  king,  but  no  heed  to  it  was  given.  The 
name  of  Jamaica  is  an  Indian  or  native  word. 
Oviedo  mentions  a  river  so  calle<l  by  the  na- 
tives of  Santo  Domingo.  The  Spaniards  spelled 
it  Haymaco. 

Jtuiws  I.,  Kixo  oy  ENOutxD,  ktc-,  was  bom 
in  EdiulHirgh  Castle,  June  19, 1366;  died  iu  the 
Puluce  of  Theobald,  March  ZT,  1625.  Ho  was 
sou  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Henry  Lord 
Daniley.  Of  liim  Charles  Dickens  vrritee :  "  Ui< 
was  ugly,  awkward,  and  ehuffiing,  both  in  mind 
and  person.  His  tongue  was  much  too  large  for 
bis  month,  his  legs  were  nnich  too  weak  for 
his  boily,  ond  Iiih  dull  goggle-eyes  stared  and 
rolled  like  mu  idiot's.  He  was  cnniiing,  coret- 
otiB,  woslcfnl,  idle,  drunken,  greedy,  dirty,  cow- 
ardly, a  great  swearer,  aud  the  most  conceited 
man  on  earth.  His  figure — what  was  common- 
ly called  rickety  from  his  birtli — jireseiited  the 
n  out  ri  llcnlous  apjKiaranco  that  can  be  imag- 
I  cd  Iressed  in  tbiek-paddod  clothes,  as  s,  safe- 
g  ard  against  being  slabbed  (of  which  lie  lived 
1 1  CO  stai  t  fenr),  of  a  grasB-greeu  color  from 
1  cad  to  foot,  with  a  hnnting-horn  dangling  at 
his  SI  lo  instead  of  a  swurd,  and  his  hat  and 
Ralhir  slicking  over  one  eye  or  hanging  on  the 
I  a(.k  of  I  s  head,  as  he  happened  to  toss  it  on. 
Ho  I  sed  to  loll  on  tho  necks  of  hie  favorite 
CO  irticrs  and  slobber  their  faces,  and  kins  and 
Iiucli  tleir  clieeka;  and  the  greatest  favorite 
lie  oier  had  uwhI  to  sign  himself,  in  his  letteni 
to  his  royal  master,  '  his  majesty's  dog  and 
slave.'  He  was  the  worst  rider  ever  seen,  aud 
thought  himself  the  I>est.  He  via»  one  of  the 
most  impertinent  talkers  ( of  the  broadest 
Scotch)  ever  heani,  and  boasted  of  being  un- 
answerable in  alt  manner  of  nrgnmeut.  He 
mn>te  some  of  tho  most  tnrgid  and  most  weari- 
some treatises  ever  read — among  others,  a  book 
upon  wilchcraft,  in  which  he  was  a  devout  be- 
liever— and  thought  himself  a  prodigy  of  author- 
ship. Ho  thought,  aud  said,  that  a  king  bod  a 
right  to  make  and  unmake  what  lawM  ho  pleased, 
nnd  ought  to  bo  accountable  lo  nobody  ou  earth. 
This  is  the  plain,  true  character  of  the  person- 
age whom  the  greatest  tiieii  al>out  the  court 
praised  anil  f  attered  to  tlint  dogree  that  1  doubt 
if  there  be  anything  more  shameful  in  the  an- 
nals of  human  nature!"  James  was  the  sixth 
king  of  Scotland  of  that  name,  and  came  to  the 
throne  of  Eiiglan<l,  after  experiencing  many  vi- 
citiHttndes,  March  24, 1G03.  In  1M9  ho  marrietl 
Amie,  dniigbler  of  tlie  King  of  Denmark.  His 
gross,  ill  manners  and  bnd  pei-sonal  ap)iearancu 
made  an  nnfavorablu  impreHsion  on  the  English 
people.  He  boil  trouble  with  Parlinnient  and 
vcith  the  religionists  of  his  realm  from  the  be- 
ginning nf  his  reign.  Glnd  to  gi^t  rid  of  troub- 
lesome sul^itcts,  tio  readily  granted  charters  for 
settlements  in  America ;  and  iu  lavi  two  "  her- 
etics" were  burned  in  England,  the  last  cxeea- 
tion  of  that  kind  that  uccnrre«l  in  that  conntry. 
His  son  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  died  the  same 
year,  and  his  daughter  Elizal>etli  was  married 
lo  the  Elector  Palatine  iu  1613.  His  treatment 
of  Sir  Walter  Itiileigh,  whom  he  caused  to  Ira  be- 
hGade<l  (October,  1618),  woa  disgraceful  to  lin- 
mau  uuture;  his  foreign  policy,  also,  was  dis- 
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graceful  to  tho  English  Danio.  Fickle,  treach- 
erous, conceited,  and  arbitrary,  his  vrhole  life 
was  au  example  to  bo  avoided  by  the  good. 
Dickeus's  portrayal  of  his  iiersoual  character  is 
a  fair  picture  of  his  reigu  so  fur  us  the  king  was 
coucerued.  It  was  duriug  that  reigu  that  a 
uew  trauslutiou  of  the  Bible  was  authorized 
(1604) — the  English  version  yet  in  use.  The 
vile  Ihike  of  Buekiughum  was  Juuies's  special 
favorite  for  a  loug  time ;  and  he  and  the  queen 
were  susiieeted  of  causing  the  kiug*s  last  ill- 
ness, by  poison. 

James  n.,  King  of  England,  was  the  seventh 
king  of  Scotland  of  that  name.  He  was  bom  in 
the  Palace  of  St.  James,  Loudon,  Oct.  15,  IGXi; 
died  at  St.  Gennaiu,  France,  Sept.  16, 17U1.  Dur- 
iug the  civil  war,  iu  whicli  his  father  lost  his 
head,  James  and  his  brother  Gloucester  and  sis- 
ter El  izalM.*th  were  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  lived  iu  the  pal- 
ace. When  the  overthrow  of  monarchy  ai>- 
l)eared  inevitable,  iu  1648,  he  fled  to  the  Neth- 
erluuds,  with  his  mother  and  family,  and  he  was 
iu  Paris  when  Charles  I.  was  beheaded.  He  en- 
tennl  the  French  service  (1651),  and  then  the 
Spanish  (1655),  and  wiut  tn*ated  with  much  cou- 
sideratiou  by  the  Spauianls.  His  brother  as- 
cended the  British  throne  in  1660  as  Charles  II., 
and  the  same  year  James  married  Anne  Hyde, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  She  died 
in  1(^1,  and,  two  years  aft erwanls,  James  mar- 
ried Maria  lk>atrice  Eleanor,  a  i>rinces8  of  the 
Hous<^  of  Este,  of  Modena,  twenty- five  years 
younger  than  himself.  While  in  exile  James 
had  btfcome  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  did  not  ac- 
knowledge it  until  1671.  He  had  bectmie  a  com- 
mander iu  tho  Hritish  navy,  but  the  test-act  of 
1678  caused  him  to  leave  all  public  (Mn])loy- 
meutH.  Being  s<*nt  to  Scotland  as  h<>ad  of  the 
administration  there,  he  treated  the  Covenant- 
ers with  great  cruelty.  When  Charles  died, 
Jauu'8  became  king  (Feb.  6, 1685).  The  prime 
object  of  his  administration  was  to  overthrow 
the  Constitution  of  England  and  give  the  con- 
trol of  the  nation  to  Koinan  Catholics.  His  rule 
was  vig(>rou8  —  oftnitinies  tyrannous  —  and  in 
h^sH  than  three  years  almost  the  whole  of  his 
subjects  detested  him.  The  foreign  policy  of 
the  g(>vernnient  was  made  subservient  to  that 
of  Fraiir(>.  Finally,  the  announcement  thiit  the 
queen  had  given  birth  to  a  son  brought  on  a 
]N)iitical  cri.Nis.  The  people  had  been  restrained 
from  revolution  by  the  belief  that  the  govern- 
ment would  soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  el- 
dest daughter,  who  had  married  the  Protestant 
Prince  William  of  Orange.  Now  that  event 
HeeuM'd  n'lnote,  and  William  was  invited  by 
leading  nu>n  of  the  realm  ti)  invade  England. 
He  did  so  in  Xoveinher,  nHH,  when  the  king 
was  abandoiuMl  bv  everv  one  but  the  Hoinan 
Catholics — ev<'U  by  his  daughter  Anne,  who  was 
afterwanls  Queen  of  England.  Jauu's  lied  to 
France,  where  he  was  received  by  Louis  XIV. 
with  open  arms.  He  made  etforts  to  regaiu  hi.s 
Viugdom,  but  failed. 

James  River.  (Sec  Amphihiott9  Eugagemcnt 
Qfi  ike  James,) 


James,  Thomas,  Arctic  Discoveries  of.  In 
1631  Thomas  James  was  sent  out  by  an  aasocia- 
tion  at  Bristol  to  search  for  a  northeast  passage 
to  India.  \Vith  twenty-ono  men,  iu  the  ship 
Henrietta  Maria  (named  in  honor  of  the  queen >, 
he  saileil  May  3.  On  the  29th  of  June  be  spoke 
the  ship  of  Captain  Fox,  who  had  been  sent  oir 
the  same  errand  by  the  kiug,  and  funiished  with 
a  letter  to  the  £m]K'ror  of  Japan,  if  he  should 
find  that  country.  Neither  James  nor  Fox  dis- 
covered the  coveted  "  passage,"  but  the  former 
uuide  valuable  discoveries  iu  Hudson's  liay. 
James  was  a  man  of  science,  and  in  his  Journal 
he  recorded  his  observations  on  rurities  he  had 
discovered,  *'  both  philosophicall  and  matheiuat- 
icall.*'  James  and  his  crew  suftvred  terribly,  for 
they  passed  a  winter  iu  those  high  latitudes,  aud 
returned  iu  1632. 

Jamestown.  On  the  13th  of  May,  1607,  more 
than  one  hundred  Englishmeu  lauded  on  a 
slightly  elevated  peninsula  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  "River  of  Powhatan,**  Virginia,  forty  or 
fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  chose  the  spot  for  the 
capital  of  a  new  colony,  cleared  the  trees  from 
the  ground,  and  began  the  building  of  a  village, 
which,  iu  compliment  to  their  kiug  (James  I.), 
they  named  Jamestown.  They  also  gave  his 
name  to  the  river.  The  8iM>t  is  more  of  an  isl- 
and than  a  |M>niusula,  for  the  marshy  isthmus 
that  connects  it  with  the  mainland  is  often  cov- 
vTvd  with  water.  Tho  Rev.  Robert  Hunt,  the 
pastor  of  the  colony,  preached  a  senuon  and  in- 
voked the  blessings  of  G(m1  ufKiu  their  undertak- 
ing. TIkmi,  iu  the  warm  sunshine,  and  among 
the  shadowy  woods  aud  the  delicious  perfume 
of  flowers,  the  sound  of  the  metal  axe  was  flrst 
hcanl  iu  Virginia.  The  first  tree  was  felliMl  for 
a  dwelling  on  the  s]>ot  first  settled,  i>eruianent- 
ly,  by  Englishmen  iu  America.  The  Indians 
were  at  tirst  hostile,  and  the  S4>ttleuieut  built  a 
stockade.  Their  first  church  edifice  then*  was 
very  sin)])le.  "When  I  first  went  to  Virginia.** 
says  Captain  Smith,  "1  well  remeuilH*r  we  did 
hang  an  awning  (which  was  an  tdd  Miil)  to 
three  or  four  trees  U)  shadow  us  from  the  sun; 
our  walls  were  rails  of  woo<l,  our  seats  unhewed 
trees,  till  we  cut  planks;  our  ]tu1]iit  a  bar  of 
wood  uailed  to  two  jieighboring  trees;  in  foul 
'  weather  we  shifted  into  au  old,  nitteii  tent,  for 
we  had  few  better.  .  .  .  This  was  our  church 
till  we  built  a  homely  thing,  like  a  burn,  set 
upon  ci-otchets,  covered  with  rafts,  M*dge,  and 
earth  ;  so  weiv  also  the  walls.  The  iM'st  of  our 
honsi\s  wen*  of  the  like  curiosity,  but,  for  the 
most  part,  of  far  worse  workmanship,  that  could 
neither  well  defend  wiud  in»r  rain.  Yet  we  had 
daily  common  prayer  morning  aud  eveuing,evei'y 
Sunday  two  seruHMis,  and  ever>'  three  UKUitlM 
coniinunifui  till  our  minister  died.**   The  church 

I 

— **the  htmiely  thing,  like  a  barn** — was  burned 
while  (.'aptain  Smith  wius  a  ]iris<mer  among  the 
Indians  (see  PocahoHta^)^  and  he  found  the  set- 
tlers building  a  house  for  the  Pre^iident  of  the 
Council.  When,  not  hmg  after,  he  waM  installed 
in  that  of!l<re,  he  ordered  the  •*  building  of  tlie 
palace  to  be  stayed,  aM  a  thing  needlehs,"  and 
the  church  to  ]h*  rebuilt  at  once.  Commis»iou- 
ers  uuder  the  uew  charter  (see  London  Comjtang) 
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nrrtred  at  Jamestawn  in  the  spring  of  1610.  Of 
tbe  fiinr  baiidred  auil  ninety  |<«rw>ii8  left  tbere 
by  Smith  tl)o  previuiiB  autumn,  ouly  sixty  re- 
mniiieil  alive.  Tbey  biul  refused  to  follow  tbe 
admoiiiliuits  of  Smith  to  provide  food  for  the 
irinter,  but  relied  upon  the  iieigliboriii};  barbnri- 
BDi  to  supply  tbeni.  When  Smith  ileparteil,  the 
Indiana  Khowed  biiatility  and  withheld  corn  and 
game.  They  mntnred  a  )ilan  for  tbe  destrnc- 
tiou  of  the  settlers  at  JiinTestonn,  wlien  Puca- 
faontas,  like  an  angel  nf  mercy,  hastened  to  the 
Bettlenientiiiulercoverofdurkiieaa.wsruetltbem 
of  their  danger,  pnt  them  on  tbeir  gnanl,  and 
saved  tbem.  Terrible  bad  been  the  enfferings 
of  tbe  colonists  tbrongh  the  winter.  More  than 
four  hnudred  hnd  iieriahed  by  fuinine  and  sick- 
Dees  in  the  epnco  of  six  months.  It  was  long 
•iter  referred  to  by  thu  tmrvivurs  as  "  tbe  Htarv- 
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Pocabontns  was  baptised  and  married  a  few 
years  later.  (See  Poaihomtiu.)  The  fire  that 
coiisniued  Ihe  first  cburch  also  destroyed  a  largo 
pnrtion  of  the  town  and  gnrmnndiiig  palinodes. 
There  seems  to  bavo  been  anotbur  <lcsIructiTe 
Gre  there  alterwanls,  for  Smith,  speaking  of  tbe 
arrival  of  Governor  Argall,  in  1G17,  says:  "In 
Jamestown  he  fuiinil  but  five  or  eis  honses,  the 
,  church  down,  tlie  palisoiles  broken,  the  bridge 
[across  the  marsh]  in  pieces,  tbe  well  of  frecdi 
water  spoiled,  and  the  store-house  u»e<l  for  a 
cbiircb."  When,  in  1619,  Qovemor  Yeardly  or- 
ganiied  a  representatire  fiovernment  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  soon  afterwards  families  were  estab- 
lished in  the  colony  (see  tVomen  in  Firginia),  tbe 
settlement  at  Jamestown  grew  rapidly,  and 
remote  settlements  were  planted.  Sudiloniy  a 
great  calamity  overtook  tbe  colony.     Puwbataa 


ing  time."  The  settlers  were  in  the  depths  of 
denpair  when  the  commissioners  arrivivil.  Sir 
Thomoa  OaleK,  who  was  acting- governor,  saw 
DO  other  way  to  save  tbo  lives  of  the  starving 
men  than  to  abandon  the  settlement,  sail  to 
Newfoundland,  and  diHtribnte  tbem  among  the 
fiabernien  tbere.  They  were  embarkeil  in  four 
pinnaces,  but,  at  dawn,  tbey  met  Lord  Dela- 
ware, with  shijis,  supplies,  and  emigrants,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  All  tnimit  back,  and,  land- 
lug  at  deserted  Jamestown,  they  stood  in  silent 
prayer  antl  thanksgiving  on  tlie  shore,  and  then 
followf'd  Rev.  Mr.  Duckle  (who  hail  sncceedeil 
Mr.  HnDt)  to  tbe  chnreh,  where  he  preached  a 
■ermon  in  the  evening  twilight.  Tbe  congre- 
gation sang  anthems  of  praise,  anil  were  lis- 
tened to  by  croiicliiiig  savagi-s  in  the  adjacent- 
woods,    lu  that  little  chapel  at  Jamestown 


was  dead,  and  his  successor,  0|>cc1iancanongh, 
always  hostile,  planned  a  blow  for  the  extenui- 
nation  of  the  while  people.  Itfell  with  terrible 
force  late  in  March,  1G22,  and  eighty  plantations 
were  reduced  to  eight.  The  settlers  at  James- 
town esca|>ed  the  calamity,  tbnnigh  the  gOMl 
offices  of  Cbanco,  a  friendly  Indian,  who  gare 
them  timely  warning  of  the  plot,  and  they  were 
prepared  for  defence.  JaiiiPjttiiwn  became  a 
refuge  from  tbe  storm  for  the  Wivteni  settle- 
ments. (See  OpeehanfanoHgi.)  Sickness  and 
fumine  eusned,  aud  tbe  colony  was  greatly  re- 
duced in  Dumber,  for  many  left  thn>ngh  fear. 
It  soon  recovered,  and  increawd  in  strengtli.  A 
new  and  sniistanlial  cburch  n-aa  built,  with  a 
heavy  brick  tower,  probablv  between  the  years 
ll!20  and  lli25.  During  Itucon's  reliellion.  in 
1676,  Jamestown — "  the  only  village  in  all  Vir* 
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giiiia" — WR8  entered  by  tliut  leader,  aft«r  driv-  troops  pressing  liim  hard  (see  Steuben  in  Ttr- 
ing  away  the  governor,  and,  in  a  council  of  war,  ginia),  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  ordered  him 
it  was  determined  to  bnrn  the  town,  a  rumor  to  send  three  thousand  of  his  troops  to  New 
having  reached  Bacon  that  the  royalist  troops  York.  On  July  6  Wayne  sent  out  a  detachment 
were  C(miing  upon  liim.  The  torch  was  applied  to  capture  a  British  tield-piece,  and  they  boldly 
just  ut  twilight,  and  the  Virginia  capital  was  resiMted  the  attack  of  a  largo  |iortion  of  Corn- 
laid  in  ashes.  Nothing  remained  the  next  morn-  wallis's  army  as  the  former  fell  back  to  Lafay- 
ing  but  the  brick  tower  of  the  church  and  a  few  ette's  main  force  near  the  Gn*ou  Spring  Planta- 
solitary  chimneys,  (^cg  Bacon*8  litbelUon.)  The  tion.  There  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  in  which 
remains  of  that  tower  may  still  be  seen  there,  the  marquis  had  a  horse  shot  under  him,  nnd 
They  are  about  thirty  feet  high,  the  walls  three  each  party  lost  about  one  hundriMl  men.  The 
feet  thick,  all  of  im])ortcd  brick.  Around  it  lie  blow  was  so  severe  that  Cornwallis  hastened 
the  ruined  monuments  of  the  de.od  buried  in  the  across  the  river  (July  9),  and  nnirched,  without 
ehurch-yard.  Jamestown  was  never  rebuilt.  It  further  molestation,  to  Portsmouth, 
has  remained  in  desolation  over  two  hundred  Japan,  I nti:u national  iNTKRCornsK  wim. 
years.  Jajmn,  like  ('hina,  had  always  been  a  sort  of 
Jamestown    Colony  Saved.     P<H;al.onta8,  »«"l<''l  kiusdo,,,  to  tl.o  coimneree  of  the -Brorl^^^ 

viair  dUcov  fomiuation  ot  tlic  status  ofCalifoniia  and 


and  diBcloBcrd  tl.e  d.-8ign,  w.  that  th«  Si-ttlcu   "'"7,    ,'     "r,-  -l      .'  , 

thoro  wi..HM.n  their  B..a«l.    8.m.6  accident  gave   >^»f  I>'«l>«s.     1  "8  couBideratioii  cau«Kl  an  ex- 

tho  barbaiiauH  such  an  elevated  idea  of  the  »'«•"*'""  »" 'l"  """'''  °"*  ''y  V",.V"'f*''  *»"**• 
lK.wer  and  wiwlon.  «f  the  Ml.ite  people  that  K"yer..i..oi.t  in  the  M.nnner  of  18;.2  to  carry  . 
hatml  wuB  changed  to  respect.  An  Indian,  ap-  '''""  .*""»;l"'  Pi-e«.<lent.  (Mr  I  illmon-)  to  the 
pai-eutiv  dead  fmn,  the  etlects  of  the  fumes  of  «»^«"'|K"  "/ J"!'""  f^l'^'t'-'g  »<«  "egotiatioii  of 
charcoal,  was  t«8tor«d  bv  the  .application  of  a  »  ^"'y  of  luendship  and  commerce  bet v.ccn 
little  vinegar  and  alcohol.  This  struck  the  In-  '"»  »««  nations,  by  which  the  ports  of  the  la  - 
dians  with  astonishment,  as  a  miracle.  The  ♦'"•''""'•l  »>o  thrown  open  oAmei lean  voawl. 
barhai  inns  had  not  vet  seen  Rnninwder.  At  fw  I'o.nwoes  of  trade.  1  orl  his  expedition  ser- 
abont  that  time  a  s.nall  qnantilv  accidentally  «"  »'"••"  "^  '''"  "•'•"'  *'";i'Kv<'<>-  H'-.v  tren, 
explmled  and  killed  two  or  t hive  Indians.  Pow-  V""^  «n«lcr  1  be  command  of  C.ommo.lore  M.  C. 
hatan  and  some  of  his  iMjople  cau.e  to  Smith  J^f '"'>:'.»  ^"•*'"«'  <>»«"'«  v"-t«"  ."".Lake  Erie, 
with  prc«>nts,  and  offered  the  colonists  uufeign-  V""  «l>l»I;>"'«»t'C  P»rt«o"  of  the  mission  was  also 
,  i.  .*     1  ,  J  ®       intrusted  to  Connnodore  Perry.     He  did  not 

*  .  sail  until  November  (1«)2).     The  letter  whicli 

Jamestown,  Sikge  of  (ie7(n.  Governor  ^e  bore  to  the  emperor  was  dratted  bv  Mr.  Wel»- 
IkMkeley,  who  had  been  driven  from  Jamestown  ^^^.j.  j^^f^^^e  his  decease,  but  couutei-signed  hv 
by  Bacon  (see  ^«co«'«  /.VM/iom), collected  a  force  Kdward  Everett,  his  successor  in  otlice.  Perry 
of  nearly  one  tht)UHan<l  Acccunacians,  by  liheral  .  cMTlcd  out  manv  useful  implements  and  inven- 
proiuises  of  pay  and  plunder,  and  returned,  in  I  tjons  as  presents  to  the  Japanese  government, 
two  Hhips  and  sixteen  sloops,  and  entered  his  i„chiding  a  small  railway  and  equipments,  tele- 
capital.  Bacon  collected  a  new  force  and  laid  graph,  etc.  He  was  instVucted  to  approach  the 
siege  to  Jamestown  (September,  1676).  His  Emperor  of  Japan  in  the  most  friendlv  manner; 
numbers  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  gi»vernor,  ^^  „j^y  „,,  violence  nnlcj^s  attacked ; 'but  if  at- 
and,  learnig  a  sortie  while  completing  fortitiea-  tacked,  to  let  the  Japanese  feel  the  full  weight 
tions  across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  he  sent  i  of  his  power.  Perry  deliven-d  his  letter  of  cre- 
ont  h..rsemeii  to  bring  the  wives  of  several  of  i  ,|,,„,,^.^  jj„^  x^aHod  Home  months  for  an  ansiier, 
the  principal  men  of  the  coh,ny,  who  were  in  without  being  permitted  to  land  on  the  shoirs 
Jamestown  with  the  governor.  These  he.  placed  „f  t;|„,  r„i].ire.  Meanwhile  he  vi.sited  and  sur- 
in  full  view  of  their  husbands,  in  the  m.uning,  |  veve<l  the  Loo  Clioo  Islands.  In  Febniarv,  1^54. 
on  the  top  of  a  small  work  he  had  cast  up  m  !  he'returned  tothe  Bavof  Jeddo,andlinallvetn•ct- 
t.he  night,  and  kept  them  there  until  he  had  od  a  landing  and  commenced  ncgotiaticms,  which 
complete<l  his  works,  as  a  defence  against  the  ^^.^.^  happily  successful.  The  treaty  then  maile 
shots  of  the  enemy.  When  the  works  were  tin-  stipulated  that  ports  shonhl  be  thrown  o])en  to 
ished  and  tin.  ladies  wen^  removed.  li^Mkeh-y's  American  commerce,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  dif- 
men  made  a  sjilly.  but  were  repulsed.  The  gov-  f,.r,,„t  Japanese  islands;  that  steamen*  fn.m 
eriior  could  not  depenil  upon  his  trooi)s,  and  (ialif,>rnia  to  China  should  be  furnished  with 
made  a  hasty  retreat  by  night,  in  his  vessels.  ji„ppiiert  „f  coal;  and  that  American  saihm 
Hacon  enteml  the  town  the  next  morning,  and,  ghipwrecked  on  the  Japanese  coasts  Khonld  re- 
to  prevent  the  governor's  return,  he  laid  James-  ,  ^^.^^^  hospitable  treatment.  So  Ja|ian  was  tint 
town  in  ashes.  It  consisted,  besides  the  church  l,^ne^l  4„  friendly  ndations  with  tho  Ameri- 
andstate-house,ofttbout  eighteen  houses,  most-    cans.     Before  this  treaty  the  Dutcli  had  mo- 

no])o1ized  the  trade  of  Japan.     Subsequently  a 

peculiar  construction  of  the  treaty  on  the  ]ftart 

prepannl  to  cross  the  James  Kiver  at  |  of  the  Japanesti  authorities,  in  ndation  to  the 

wii,   wbcu   he    found   the    republican  .  permanent  residence  of  Americans  there,  threat- 


1y  built  of  brick. 
Junestown,  Skikmisii  near  (17^1).    Coru- 


J|^w  pre 
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cued  a  dint  urban  c«  of  tlio  auiicalilc  n-tatiuus 
which  liod  btreu  «HtabliitliK<l.  Tin-  iiinttur  was 
tttljuaUil,  mid  ill  liiSO  tlit  liral  ctuhUHay  ftoiii  Ja- 
|niu  vUitoil  tbu  I'liiled  Stalin  It  was  an  ini- 
IHwiiig  array  uf  Japaiicao  oOlrialH.  Thvro  wa» 
Kreat  u[i]><iniHon  iii  tlie  eiapiru  to  tliin  iutvr- 
('U)irae  with  "(he  barburiaiia,"  Civil  wur  en- 
tined.  A  rapid  chaiigu  uow  uiarkud  jniblic  opiii- 
ii>ii  in  Japan  in  TrKinl  t(i  fDnri){iii-» ;  unil  I'roiii 
Ihat  liniH  tlit>  iiiliiiiatn  TehiIii>itii,iMwiBl  aii<]  cum- 
iiirrcial,  between  tho  Uiiilnl  Statm  and  Jai>aii 
IiBvu  coiiataiitly  inuvoiiml,  wiih  ruHulta  wuudut- 
fully  bciielicial  lu  both  cunulriea. 

JmpanMe  Bmboaa;.  At  liie  be)pniiine  of 
llie  year  I'T'^  thn  )^v>Tiiineiit  of  Jiiiniii  ieiit  an 
embwuv  tu  Ibr  I'liiti'd  SlalrH  tu  iminiro  nhimt 
the  Ti'nvnral  <>f  f.imier  treaties.  It  eulisiHlfd  iif 
tneiity-oue  pcrHons,  eimipiHitKl  uf  the  hi'adii  uf 
tho  Bpveral  dt'i>iirlnieiil8  of  the  Jniinnese  kuv- 
oniment  and  tiieir  BecrelarieH.  Amonf*  liicin 
WHS  nn  iiiipeiial  prince — Mr.  Muri — who  conie 
lu  represent  Japnii  at  Wiuihiti]{ton  ua  eliar)^ 
d'affitirea.  Aim)  twelve  Htiidi-nta.  Tiie  mission 
arrived  at  WiiHliin)(tun  at  the  hegintiing  of 
March.  Sfr,  Mori  wna  tho  lirKt  minister  ever 
Dent  by  Lis  guveriiineut  to  rt'side  in  a  foreign 

Jtuiper,  SKRaRANT.  DuriiiK  the  hottest  of  , 
the  atlai'lc  <if  tbu  Ihiliiih  titut  on  Fort  Sultivau , 
(see  VharlatuK,  Hf/net  of),  the  8<iuth  Carolina 
Han  tbut  nuved  over  it  ivu  to  the  Krunnil  out- . 
aide  of  the  fort,  ita  Btalf  liavinR  been  cnt  in  two 
by  a  cannon-ball.  SerKe:int  William  Jiis|ier,  of 
Houltrlu's  rctciinent,  a  native  of  iionth  Caiviina, 
uud  abont  twelity-aix  yeuls  uf  ii|^,  seeilij;  the 
llag  fall,  leapi-d  down  from  one  of  the  cinhra- 1 
Hures,  seized  tho  eusi^ju,  climbed  bnvlc,  tiseil  the 
colon  tu  a  s]HinKe-Htatf,  niuniitcd  the  juiniiivt, 
stuck  the  im  pill  vised  llujt-stalf  in  the  Hand  iif  one 
of  tho  bastions,  and  reiiiriied  to  his  place  in  thiii 
fun.  A  few  days  aflfrwunls  (loveruor  Rot. ! 
Ied){e  t<K>k  his  own  sword  itntn  his  aiile  and  _ 
aeuted  it  to  JaaiH>r.  He  also  odiTcil  liini  a  lien- 1 
tenant's  coinniisHion,  which  the  .vonng  mail  iuihI-  ' 
cstly  ditliticil  because  be  coiild  neither  retnl nor 
write,  sa.vinK."  lain  nut  lit  tu  keep  officers' com-. 
]>any — 1  am  hiit  n  Hrrut-anl."  He  wns  ijiveii  a 
aoit  of  iiiviii]!  cuuiQil-wuon  by  Culonel  Muultrie, 
and,  with  live  or  six  nivn,  lie  often  kn>ii)(ht  ■■■ 
inisuners  before  bis  conininmlur  was  awani  uf  j 
faia  aluieiii.'e.  An  eAiiii«t  Whli;  liuly  uf  Cliurles- 1 
tun — Mrs.  Snsaiinab  Elliot — iiresented  Jiis|Hit*H 
ragiaient  with  a  stand  of  culora  wroiiKht  with 
her  own  hands.  The,v  were  shot  down  at  tliel 
oasaiilt  on  Savannah  (l};9),anil  in  tryiiin;  lore-j 
)ilace  tlieiu  on  the  |iarj|iel  of  a  reduiilil  Jas|>erl 
waa  inunally  wuiindiil,  but  brouclit  tliein  uC 
A  county  in  Ueurgia  and  ii  s((uare  iu  Savoiinub 
IxHir  his  name. 

Jay,  JiiiiK.  was  lioni  in  K<>w  Vurk,  Drc.  1$, 
1745;  diet!  at  Itnlfoi'd,  N.  Y.,  May  IT,  IrlJil.  lit- 
was  of  Huguenot  descent.  Umdnated  at  King's 
(ColuDil>iii)  CiillcKO  in  1704,  lu:  was  admitted  tu 
the  bar  in  ITHM,  imd  tbnnrd  a  partnership  with 
KoUni  It.  LiviiiKstun.  In  1774  ht>  was  a  ih'le- '., 
frnte  in  the  Firat Cunttnenlul  Cuiigrcs!!,  iind  the! 
same  year  he  married  a  daughter  of  William  | 
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LiviuRRton,  of  New  Jersey.  In  that  Congress, 
thongii  the  youngest  member  but  one,  he  took 
a  conspicuous  part,  lieinjc  the  author  of  tlw 
"Address  to  the  I'eople  of  Great  Britain."     His 


facile  pen  was  often  employed  iu  flaming  docn- 
lueuts  in  the  (Congress  of  1773.  Early  iti  1776 
Mr.  Jay  left  Congress  and  engaged  in  the  pnblio 
atTuin  of  his  own  state,  U-ing  a  leading  member 
of  tlie  I>ruvin('iul  Cutigrvss  in  17711,  lie  wrute 
the  able  addrcsM  of  tbu  convenliuu  nt  Fishkill 
in  Deei-nilM-r,  1776;  n-i>orti«l  a  bill  uf  rights  to 
tho  New  York  Cimstitntiuual  Convenliuu  in 
March,  1777;  aiid  was  Ihu  chief  author  of  the 
Hrst  constitution  of  the  Slate  uf  Nuw  York. 
Alter  assisting  in  |tutting  in  motion  tlie  uia- 
cbincry  uf  lihi  slate  govrrnuient,  and  being 
made  a  Judge,  lie  entereil  Congreiui  again,  late 
iu  \77e,  an<l  iNmune  president  of  that  body.  In 
S»pivmlier,  177!),  he  was  sent  tu  Spain  tu  nego- 
tiate a  loan.  Mr.  Jay  was  une  of  the  rumuiio- 
siuners  fur  negotiating  a  treaty  uf  )n«co  witk 
Great  Britain  (which  stv).  1I«  returned  tuNew 
York  in  17<M,  and  was  Sii'retary  fur  Fon-igu  Af- 
fairs fruin  tliat  year  uutil  tbu  orgnnizntiini  of 
the  guveniment  un<b>r  the  national  Cunstitu* 
timi.  Mr.  Jay  was  associated  with  Ilaniilton 
ami  Madison  in  writing  llm  series  of  nrtielcji  in 
support  of  the  Constitution  known  collectively 
as  Tke-  FtdavlM.  Washington  uii|Hiinleil  Jay 
tlie  first  ell  ief-J  list  ice  of  the  Siipri'ine  Court  of 
the  Unttitl  Stales.  In  1TU4  he  wont  on  a  mis- 
Kiun  tu  KuKlaud  (sei'  Jag'i  Trmtg);  uiiA  fnnu 
17£»  tu  IMl  bo  was  Guvernur  of  ihe  Statu  uf 
New  York,  under  whisu  nilininiNlnilion  slavery 
was  nlHiliNliwl.  This  was  the  hist  iinbliu  oflieu 
held  l>y  Sir.  Jay. 

Jay's  Miaidon  to  Bngland.  On  llio  7lb  of 
April,  IT1I4.  a  nml  inn  was  niiide  in  th<-  Hmise  of 
Kepn-s.'nlaTives  that  all  coiiiuiercial  intercounie 
with  Great  Britain  and  hor  sulijeets  be  sus|Hind- 
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ed,  80  far  as  respected  all  articles  of  the  groii^tli 
or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  un- 
til the  surrender  of  the  Western  posts  and  due 
compensation  for  all  losses  and  damages  grow- 
ing out  of  British  aggressions  on  our  neutral 
righto  should  be  made.  This  motion,  if  a<lopt- 
ed,  would  Iciid  directly  to  iivar.  Its  adoption 
seemed  probable,  and  Washington,  to  avert  the 
calamitous  consequences,  proposed  to  send  a 
sx>ccial  minister  to  England  to  negotiate  an 
amicable  settlement  of  the  existing  disputes. 
There  were  grave  charges  of  violations  of  the 
treaty  of  178^)  mode  by  the  two  parties  against 
each  other.  Washington  desired  to  send  Ham- 
ilton on  the  mission.  Violent  opposition  to  this 
was  made  by  his  political  enemies,  whose  hatred 
and  jealousy  were  intense.  Fearing  Hamilton 
miglit  not  have  the  confirmation  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Washington  nominated  John  Jay  (Apnl  16), 
which  nomination  was  con  finned  April  19.  The 
special  minister  arrived  in  England  in  June, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  courtesy  by 
the  British  government.  He  negotiated  a  treaty 
which  was  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  his  coun- 
trymen, closing  his  labors  on  Nov.  19.  (See  Jatfa 
Treaty.) 

Jay's  Treaty.  In  April,  1794,  Jolm  Jay  was 
sent  to  the  British  court,  as  envoy  extraordi- 
nary, to  negotiate  a  treaty  that  should  settle 
all  existing  disputes  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. Ho  arrived  in  London  in  June,  and 
was  received  graciously  by  the  ministry.  Lord 
Grenville,  then  at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs, 
expressed  great  anxiety  to  bring  the  negotia- 
tions to  a  successful  isHue.  There  was  a  wide 
diflerence  of  views  concerning  matters  in  dis- 
pute. The  Americans  complained  that,  con- 
trary to  the  ])rovi.sion8  of  the  tivaty  of  i)oace 
(175*3),  a  large  number  of  negroes  had  been  car- 
ried oil'  by  the  (^vaciniting  armios;  and  for  this 
loss  conipcnsaticui  was  demanded  for  the  own- 
ers. They  com  plained,  also,  of  the  detention  of 
the  Western  [)ostH,  whieh  was  the  main  ranse  of 
the  h(>stilitv  of  the  Northwestern  tribes.  Thev 
also  alleged  numerous  violati(ms  of  their  neu- 
tral rights,  especially  on  the  high  seas,  such  as 
the  impressment  of  seamen  and  the  exclusion 
of  American  8hii)i)ing  from  the  trade  of  the 
British  West  Indies.  Theiv  were  other  com- 
plaints on  the  part  of  the  Americans;  but  the 
matters  more  immediately  provocative  of  war 
were  the  disputed  <|uestions  of  neutral  rights 
and  the  detention  of  the  Western  posts.  Deem- 
ing it  wise  to  adjust  these  two  important  difK- 
cnlties.  Jay  thought  it  best  to  yield,  teinjjora- 
rily,  other  considerations,  or  leave  them  for  fut- 
ure adjustment,  and  he  was  induced  to  sign  a 
treaty  (Nov.  19, 1794)  defective  in  some  respects 
and  objectionable  in  others.  It  provided  for 
the  collection  of  liritish  debts  in  the  United 
States  contracted  before  the  Revolution,  but  it 
did  not  securo  indemnitv  to  those  who  lost 
slaves.  It  s<'cured  indemnity  ftu*  unlawful  capt- 
ures on  tln^  high  seas,  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
military  posts  on  the  frontiers  yet  held  by  the 
British.  Theso  were  to  be  snrrendered  on  June 
1,  179<),  the  present  r<.»sident8  to  have  the  option 
of  removing  or  of  becoming  American  citizens. 


There  was  to  be  a  mutual  reciprocity  of  inland 
trade  and  intercourse  between  the  North  Amer- 
ican territories  of  the  two  nations,  inehuling 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi;  but  it  did 
not  extend  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  nor  to 
the  admission  of  American  vessels  into  the  har- 
bors of  the  British  North  American  colonies,  uor 
to  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  of  those  colonies 
below  the  highest  port  of  entry.     These  were 
the  principal  featnres  of  the  first  ten  articles  of 
the  treaty,  which  were  to  be  perpetual.     Eigh- 
teen others,  of  the  nature  of  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce, were  limited  to  two  years.     They  pro- 
vided far  the  admission  of  American  ves8els  into 
British  ports  in  Europe  and  the  East  Indies  on 
terms  of  equality  with  British  vessels;  but  no 
terms  were  made  concerning  the  East   India 
coasting  trade,  or  the  trade  In^tween  £uro|)e 
and  the  Britisli  West  Indies.     There  were  re- 
strictions upon  the  American  trade  to  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies ;  and  British  vessels  were  to  bo 
admitted  to  American  ports  on   terms  of  the 
most  favoreil  nations.     Privateers  were  to  give 
bonds  to  respond  to  any  damages  they  might 
commit  against  neutrals,  and  other  regulations 
of  that  service  were  made.     The  list  of  contra- 
band articles  was  clearly  defined.     No  vessel 
attempting  to  enter  a  blockaded  i>ort  was  to  be 
captured  unless  she  had  first  been  n(»tified  and 
turned  away.     Neither  nation  was  to  aUow  en- 
listments within  its  territory  by  any  third  na- 
tion at  war  with  the  other;  nor  were  the  citi- 
zens or  subjects  of  either  to  be  allowed  to  ac- 
cept commissions  from  such  third  nation,  or  to 
enlist  in  its  service,  on  penalty  of  being  treat- 
ed as  pirates.     Ships  of  war  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  were  to  Ihj  mutually  admitted  in  a 
I  friendly  manner  into  the  ports  of  each  other, 
I  sn('h  vessels  to  be  five  from  any  claim  of  search, 
.  but  were  to  depart  as  s])eedily  as  might   be. 
Other   and   stringent   regulations   were    made 
concerning  privateers.     In  cjise  of  ru])ture  or 
war,  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  either  nation 
resident  in  the  territories  of  the  other  were  to 
be  allowed  to   remain   and  to  continue   their 
trade  so  long  as  they  behaved  peaceably.    They 
might  be  ordered  off,  in  case  of  suspicion,  ou 
twelve  months'  notice,  or  without  any  notice, 
if  detected  in  violations  of  the  laws.     No  re- 
prisals were  to  be  ordered  by  either  party  till 
satisfaction  had  first  been  demanded.      Fugi- 
tives from  justice  charged  with  munler  or  forg- 
ery were  to  be  mutually  given  up.     This  treaty 
was  lai<l  before  the  Senate  early  in  June,  1795, 
and  its  ratification  was  agreed  to  on  the  14th. 
The  ratification  was  comi>lcted  by  Washington's 
signature  to  it  on  Aug.  18. 

Jay's  Treaty  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. When  the  President  had  pro- 
claimed the  treaty  as  the  law  of  the  land,  he, 
according  to  promise,  sent  a  copy  of  it  (March 
2, 179())  to  the  House.  ItH  ap]>earanco  was  the 
beginning  of  a  violent  debate  in  that  IkmIv, 
which  turned  upon  the  question  whether  the 
House  possessed  discretionary  power  to  carry 
the  treaty  into  execution  or  not  at  its  ]deaNun*. 
The  debatt^  arose  on  a  motion  of  E<lwanl  Liv- 
ingston, of  New  York,  calling  upon  the  President 
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foT  his  iDstnictions  to  Jay  and  other  papers  re-  revealed  enough  of  its  character  to  give  a  fonn- 
lating  to  the  treaty.  After  about  thirty  speech-  dation  for  many  attacks  npon  it  in  the  news- 
eSyiuadebateof  three  weeks,  which  grew  warm-  papera.  It  was  denounced  as  a  pusillanimous 
er  and  warmer  the  longer  it  lasted,  the  resolu-  surrender  of  American  rights.  In  onler  to  pre- 
tion  was  adopted  (March  24)  by  a  vote  of  sixty-  vent  misrepresentations,  and  to  elicit  the  ex- 
two  to  thirty-seven.  The  President  consulted  prcssious  of  the  people,  Washington  caused  the 
his  cabinet,  and  they  unanimously  decided  that  whole  treaty  to  be  published.  He  had  been 
the  House  had  no  right  to  make  such  a  call,  as  anticipated  by  an  unfaithful  Senator  from  Vir- 
they  were  not  a  part  of  the  treaty-making  i>ow-  giuia  (Stevens  Thomson  Mason),  who  caused  to 
er.  They  also  decided  that  it  was  not  ex^iedi-  be  published  a  full  abntract  of  it  in  the  Aurora^ 
ent  for  the  President  to  furnish  the  papers,  for  a  violent  opponent  of  the  government.  A  day 
the  call  should  be  considered  as  an  unfounded  or  two  afterwards  a  i>erfect  copy  was  furnished 
claim  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  in-  by  Mason.  Concerning  this  transaction  a  writ- 
terfere  with  the  privileges  of  the  President  and  er  said : 

Senate.      The  President  therefore  declineil  to  ..^b, Thomson  MasonI  long  thy  feme  .mai  rise 

comply  with  the  request  of  the  House,  giving  wiih  Democratic  incense  to  the  ekies. 

his  reasons  in  a  special  messjige.     Resolutions  Long  Bhall  the  worW  admire  thy  manly  soul, 

_..        .,             .     ■        ^  . ,      IT           _  «.    :^*  Which  scorned  the  haughty  Senate's  baae  control : 

asserting  the  majesty  of  the  House  were  intro-  Game  boidiv  forward  with  thy  weighty  name, 

dnced  (April  6),  and  were  supported  by  Madison.  And  gave  the  treaty  up  for  public  game!" 

These  resolutions  were  a.loptcrt  by  a  vote  of  ^  ^^j  g^,iti„ug         ^e„t  „,.^,  t^„  ,^„a  f^^ 

afty-seven  to  thirty-five,  an<l  the  subject  of  the  ^^^  „pp„siti„„.     i„'geveral  cities  mobs  threat- 

"Bntish  treaty"  waH  a  staple  topic  of  debate  ^^^^  ^^„^,  ^.j^,^„^^  ^^  ^^^  supportem  of  the 

for  some  tune  af  erwanls.     Finally  (Apnl  30)  ^^^^^    Hamilton  was  stoned  at  a  public  meet- 

the  House  passed  a  resolution -hfty- one  to  .       /„  j^.^,^  y,,^^  ^,,i,^          y      \^  y,^ 

forty-eight-that  it  was  expedient  to  pass  laws  „>     ..  ^^^  ^^  j,^„,       ^n.^ntH*  he  said,  its  a 

for  caixying  the  treaty  into  ettect.  stone  Rrazed  his  forehead:   The  British  minister 

Jay's  Tr»aty.  Opposition  to.    The  leaders  „t  pi.^ielphia  was  lnsnlte.1 ;  and  in  Charleston 

of  the  Democratic  par  y  had  opiK«e«l  the  treaty  ^^^  British  flag  was  trailed  in  the  dust  of  the 

from  its  inception,  and  the  Democratic  societies  ^^^^^    j      ^^  flenonnced  as  a  traitor;  and 

(which  see)  and  newspapers  had  reso  ved  to  op-  j„  yj    ;„;„  ^;,,„„.^„  ^.^^  recommended  as  a  euro 

pose  and  attack  it  whatever  might  be  its  pro-  ^^^      'jj^j^.^j  ^.^.j,^      ^j,^  Democratic  societies 

visions.    The  treaty  was  coiicnided  at  L<mdon        i    _  ,  .     .    »  r  .»».    i  ■       <•  .     .. .» .  r  _ 

on  Nov  19  1794      It  reacheil  the  PreHident  in  """^  "raion  put  forth  claims  for  sympathy  tor 

«      u  ...^     X.     *.     ^^^.^  tne  f resiUeut  m  p„,ncc.     "She  has  a  government  coiigcuial  to 

March,  l/95,after  the  adjoHninient  of  Congress.  „„^  ,„^.„      ^:i^■          ^^,„^  ^,.,„it     a  ^u,,^  „„ 

The  Senate  was  convened  ».  special  session,  to  j,^^^^^.    j^^  „^  „„i,^- ^^.j,,,  ,,^^  ^„^,  ^  J„j  ^,.  f^^^ 

consider  It,  early  in  Jnne,  l/9r..    After  a  debate  j       f,,,.,,.,  .j,,,,,,^^  opposition  orators  through- 

for  a  fortnight,  in  secret  session,  a  vote  of  twen-  ^^-^^  ^^^  ^^              The  Democrats  adorned  their 

ty  to  ten--pitH;isely  a  constitutional  majority-  ^^^^  ^^.(^^  ^^^  ^,^,,^.,,  ^^^^^^^     j      ^.^  j,„^,^j 

advised  (June  24)  the  ratihcation  of  the  treaty,  ,„  ^,„,      j„               ^         „„^  ,„    f;        ^^^  ^^^ 

excepting  the  article  which  related  to  the  le-  ,i„,„Y„o  w,,,^  jj^ly  expressed  in  public  as- 

nuiiciation  by  the  Americans  «t  the  privilege  ^„,,,,i^„.     p,„  „,„„J  ,.,,|,„  afterwanls  Jay's 

of  transportatioi,  of  sugar,  mohwses,  conce  co-  ^           ^.^  „,,,,,^  an  efficient  war-club  in  the 

coa,  and  cotton  in  the  \\  est  India  trade.     Cot-  handk  of  the  Republican  or  Democratic  leaders, 

ton  was  then  just  pit>inisiiig  to  be  ot  vast  im-  *■ 

portaiice  in  the  carry iiig-tmde  (see  Cotton  in  the  Jay's  Treaty  out  of  Congress.  While  de- 
United  Stateti),  and  such  an  article  was  wholly  bat«s  concerning  the  treaty  were  rife  in  Con- 
inadmissible.  The  President  hiid  determined,  gress,  an  apprehension  spread  among  the  peo- 
beforo  the  meeting  of  the  Senate,  to  ratify  the  pie,  esiiecially  the  mercantile  class,  that  war 
treaty;  and  when  it  was  laid  before  the  cabinet  with  Great  Britain  would  be  the  consequence 
all  agreed  with  him  excepting  the  Secretary  of  of  the  rejection  of  the  treaty.  This  thought  in- 
State  ( Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia ),  who  spired  serious  alarm,  and  i>etitions  began  to 
raised  the  |M>int  that  by  the  nitification,  before  pour  into  Congress  from  all  portions  of  thecoun- 
an  obnoxious  BritiHh  Order  in  Council  (which  try  in  favor  of  its  ratification.  Insurance  ciuild 
see)  concerning  neutrals  should  be  repealetl,  the  no  longer  be  obtained  against  capture  on  the 
British  claim  to  the  right  of  search  and  impress-  high  seas.  Very  speedily  counter -petitions 
ment  (which  see)  would  be  conceded  by  the  Howed  in,  and  the  whole  country,  es|)ecially  the 
Americans.  Hamilton,  who  had  been  consulted,  business  conmiunities,  was  fearfully  agitated, 
advised  the  ratification,  but  to  withhold  the  ex-  Brand,  the  British  charges  d'affaires,  added  fuel 
changeof  ratifications  until  that  oi*tlerH]iould1)e  to  the  flame  by  intimating  that  if  the  House 
roi>ealeil.  The  Semite  hail  removed  the  seal  of  should  n^fiise  to  pass  laws  for  the  execution  of 
secrecy  from  their  proceedings,  but  had  forbid-  the  tn'aty,  the  Western  posts  would  not  be  given 
den  any  publication  of  the  treaty  itself.  State-  up.  This  again  aroused  violent  debates  in  the 
ments  concerning  the  ])rovisions  of  the  tn>aty  House;  and  so  the  war  of  wonis  went  on  in  and 
soon  appeareil.  The  Deinocnitic  societies  (which  out  of  Congress — the  chief  s]>eaker  among  the  Re- 
see)  and  newspapers  had  resolved  to  oppose  publicans  against  the  treaty  being  All>ert  Gal- 
aud  attack  the  treaty  whatever  might  be  its  latin,  and  in  favor  of  it,  Fisher  Ames  —  until 
provisions.  They  had  opposed  the  mission  to  the  close  of  April  (179B),  when  the  resolution 
negotiate  it.    After  it  was  received  Randolph  declaring  it  expedient  to  pass  the  laws  necea- 
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sary  for  canning  tlio  treaty  into  cftcct  was 
pasaedy  aud  tbe  agitatiou  soou  c^aiied. 

Jealousy  of  Chartered  Colonies.  Tlio  first 
miiiistry  of  George  I.,  aiiDoycd  by  obstacles 
^▼bicb  tbe  colonial  cbarters  opposed  to  absolute 
imiicnal  control,  attempted  (1715)  to  "regulate 
tbe  cbartered  govennnents."  Tbe  excitement 
raised  by  tbe  bill  for  tbis  purpose  caused  tbe  miu- 
istry  to  drop  it ;  but  tbey  sent  orders  to  tbe  colo- 
nial governors  not  to  consent  to  any  laws  wbicb 
>vould  affect  Britisb  trade,  unless  witb  clauses 
Huspendiug  tbeir  operations  till  tln^y  received 
tbe  royal  assent.  In  Rbodo  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, aud  the  Carolinas,  sucb  assent  was  not  nec- 
essary to  tbe  enactment  of  laws ;  and  bence  the 
disposition,  so  repeatedly  exbibited,  to  strip 
tbose  provinces  of  tbeir  cbarters.  Five  years 
later  (1720)  an  agent  sent  to  England  by  tbe 
])eople  of  tbe  Carolinas  represtMited  tbe  **con- 
fasedy  negligent,  and  belpless  government  of  the 
proprietaries."  Taking  advantage  of  tbis,  tbe 
old  act  for  regulating  tbe  "cbartered  goveiii- 
meuts"  was  revived.  It  was  again  abandoned, 
but  an  order  for  vacating  the  Carolina  charters 
was  issued.  Pending  the  process  the  administra- 
tion of  tbe  Carolinas  was  assumed  by  tbe  crown. 
It  was  at  tbis  time  that  Jeremiah  Dummer, 
agent  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts,  pub- 
lished in  Loudon  bis  Defence  of  the  Xew  England 
CharlcTH, 

Jealousy  of  old  Army  OfiBcers.  Wlien  the 
army  was  organized  for  war  in  im2,  military  of- 
licers  of  tbe  Revolution  were  chosen  to  (ill  tbe 
higher  places,  and  tbey  generally  failed,  not 
only  on  accouut  of  incapacity,  but  because  of 
tbeir  jealousy  of  each  other,  and  of  younger  otli- 
eers.  irniortunately  for  the  country,  President 
Madison  appointed  John  Armstrong  Secretary 
tif  War  at  the  beginning  of  \^\X  He  was  un- 
titted  for  bis  place  by  his  teinperauKUit  and  im- 
perious manner,  and  was  always  oltended  by  a 
suggestion,  as  if  it  were  an  impertinent  inter- 
ference. He  snubbed  the  patriotic  Jackson  (see 
TeHncMMtf),  aud  <lrove  Harrison  from  the  luiny ; 
and  in  tlie  snmin«>r  of  1813  he  called  the  incom- 
petent Wilkinsini  from  the  Gulf  region  to  take 
the  place  of  Dearborn  in  command  of  the  forces 
on  the  nortln*rn  frontier.  Tlu*  change  was  of 
no  value  to  the  cause.  Dearborn  witlnlrew  from 
tbe  serviire  before  Wilkinson's  arrival,  leaving 
the  command  at  Fort  (ieorge  with  Ciener:il  Boyd, 
the  senior  otHcer  on  that  frontier.  Trouble  soon 
ensued.  Armstrong  was  as  much  infatuated 
with  th(^  idea  of  con(iuering  Canada  as  his  pivd- 
ecessors  had  been  ;  aiud  he  conceived  a  plan 
for  an  invasion  by  the  united  forces  of  the  ar- 
mi«'»  of  the  ('entre  and  the  North.  He  ordered 
Wilkinson  to  Sackett's  Harbor  to  niak<'  arrange- 
ments for  it.  Wilkinson  diliered  with  Arm- 
strong about  the  plan,  and  bitter  enmity  be- 
tween them  was  soon  aroused.  The  liery  sjiirit 
<»f  the  Secretary  of  War  could  not  brook  contra- 
diction. There  was  another  inipeiious  and  hot 
spirit  then  in  the  field — General  Wa<hi  Hamp- 
ton, of  South  (.'arolina,  one  of  Marion's  ]iartisan 
otlicers  in  the  Kevolntion.  He  had  succeeded 
Kloomiield  in  command  of  tbe  Army  of  tbe 


North,  ou  Lake  Cbamplain  and  its  vicinity.  He 
was  a  thorough -going  arist4>crat.  His  landetl 
possessions  were  princely  in  extcut,  aud  be 
counted  his  slaves  by  thousands.  He  hated 
Wilkinson  intensely.  W^ben  that  officer,  on  his 
arrival  at  Albany,  sent  bis  first  order  to  Hamil- 
ton, the  anger  of  the  ficQ-  Southerner  was  fierce- 
ly kindled.  He  wi*ote  to  Armstrong  an  insolent 
letter,  insisting  that  his  was  a  separate  and  in- 
dei>endent  command,  and  tendering  bis  resigut* 
tion  in  the  eveut  of  his  being  ordered  to  act  no- 
der  Wilkinson.  Tbe  latter,  at  the  same  lime, 
was  as  jealous  of  Armstrong,  who,  he  feared, 
might  trample  upon  his  prerogatives;  and  on 
tbe  24tb  of  August  (1H13)  he  wrote  to  tbe  Sccn^ 
tery  of  War:  "I  trust  you  will  not  interfere 
witb  my  arrangements,  or  give  ortlers  within 
tbe  district  of  my  command,  but  to  myself,  be- 
cause it  would  impair  my  authority  and  distraci 
tbe  public  service.  Two  beads  ou  tbe  same 
shoulders  nuike  a  monster.''  This  was  reasona- 
ble; but  Armstrong  was  highly  oflended,  and 
be  finally  went  to  Sackett's  Harbor  to  regulate 
matters  himself,  and  actually  established  the 
War  Department  there  for  a  while.  Tbe  jeal- 
ousies and  bickerings  of  these  old  officei*s  of  the 
Continental  army  were  highly  detrimental  to 
the  public  service. 

Jealousy  of  Washington.  After  tbe  affair 
at  Trenton  tbe  whole  country  rang  witb  tbe 
praises  of  Washington,  and  the  ciTors  of  Con- 
gress in  not  heeding  his  advice  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  army  were  freely  commented  ufiOD. 
That  body  was  now  inferior  in  its  material  to 
the  first  and  second  Congresses,  and  was  cuned 
witb  cliques  aud  factions;  and  there  were  pro- 
tests among  tbe  members,  who  shook  tbeir  beads 
in  disapjirobation  of  the  ])opnlarity  and  ]>ower 
with  which  Washington  was  invested.  To  a 
projmsition  to  give  him  power  to  name  gener- 
als John  Adams  vehemently  pn)tested,  sjiying: 
**Iu  private  life  I  am  willing  to  respect  and 
look  U])  to  him;  in  this  House  I  feel  myself  to 
be  the  sn])erior  of  General  Washington."  Ou 
Feb.  24, 1777.  when  mere  *•  ideal  reinforcements" 
were  voted  to  W;ishington,  after  an  earnest  de- 
bat^',  in  which  **some  of  the  New  England  4lele- 
gates  and  one  from  New  Jersey  showed  a  « ill- 
ingncss  to  insult  him,"  they  expressed  an  **  ear- 
nest desire  that  he  would  not  only  curb  and 
confine  the  enemy  within  their  present  quar- 
ters, but,  by  the  divine  blessing,  totally  subdue 
them  before  they  c(»nld  be  reinforced."  To  tliia 
seeming  irony  WaHliingtou  calmly  h^sihuhUmI: 
'*  What  hope  can  there  be  of  mv  etl'ecting  im  de- 
sirable a  work  at  this  timet  The  wlnde  of  our 
number  in  New  Jersey  fit  for  duty  is  under 
three  thousand."  The  resolution  was  carried 
by  a  bare  majority  of  the  states  ]>ivs<M)t — Vir- 
ginia and  four  New  England  states.  Tbe  jeal- 
ous men  were  few ;  the  friends  and  ailniireni 
wen!  many.  William  H<M)i)er,  of  Ni»rlb  Caroli- 
na, wrote  to  Kobert  MoiTis:  "When  it  bball  Imj 
consistent  with  policy  to  give  the  history' of  that 
man  [Washingt<in]  from  bis  first  intriKluetion 
into  our  stM'vice;  bow  often  America  has  l»een 
rescued  from  ruin  by  tbe  mero  strength  of 
his  geuius,  conduct,  aud  courage;  eucuuntcring 
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eveiy  obBtacIe  tbat  ir.iiit  of  nionoy,  inon,  stidr, 
BU munition,  cuiikl  tliTDw  in  liis  wu,v ;  au  itujMiT- 
tii)l  nurld  will  Mi.v.wttb  yuu,  h«  U  tlie  gnsutust 
mnii  oil  carlb.  UUfurtuueii  un<  tlie  eleuicuta  iu 
wlikb  1i«  ekiilM;  tbey  biii  the  gtouudxruTk  ou 
wliiuh  bis  picture  apiienrB  Ut  tliu  j^tvatuat  ail- 
vaulagc.  Hu  riiieB  8ii[H.Tiur  to  thuiu  all;  tbey 
Mrve  iM  furta  to  bia  fi)rtitu<1e,«ud  an  iitiiiiiilanta 
to  Uriiii;  into  vieir  tbnae  K^^nt  quulitiea  nbiub 
bin  modeaty  keeps  ci>iicealfil." 

JeSeraon  Mod  Dioldnaon.  Tbouias  Jefferson 
anil  Juliii  Dickijisuu  were  palriulH  of  [iiirest 
iniiulil,  but  of  (li  He  lent  coiiHtitucnli  in  teiii[H)i'- 
nmetit.  Tbe  lirat  •Kua  bulil,  iDi|iaasiotied,  miil 
axKrewivti ;  tbe  Bucoinl  tvas  cau- 
tioiis,  calni,  and  ilispntiMl  to  act  on 
tba  defeuHive.  Wlien  tlie  procla- 
niatiou  iif  King  (iui>rge  111.  (trbicU 
Hce)  arrived  iu  Amfrica,  Jefl'«m>u 
took  tire,  niiil  exclaimed,  "  Tlierv  is 
liot  iu  tbc  British  L-mpireu  man  who 
luure  contially  loren  a  union  witb 
(ireat  Briluiu  tlmn  1  do ;  but,  by 
tlie  GihI  thitt  made  me,  I  will  ceiuo 
Iu  exist  iH'fure  I  will  yiuld  to  a  cou- 
iieclioii  on  Biiuli  terms  as  the  Briiiah 
rarliuDieiit  |iti>[ii)Su;  unil  iu  this  I 
siHHik  tlie  Gtiulimeuta  of  Aiuuiiuu." 
but  Diclfinsou  atill  ailiicred  to  the 
lietief  that  the  i>etitioii  he  bad 
drilflcd  (aeo  Sreond  I'Flilioa  to  the 
King)  hud  not  iH-eii  ri'JKCti-d,  unit 
tbat  proofs  of  a  conciliivtury  dis- 
{■oaitioii  wniilil  be  ninnifcst  in  his 
H|>eech  at  tbuopcnin);of  theaessiun 
of  Pari  j  an  lent.  In  this  he  was  dis- 
iippointed  ;  bat  iiia  cantiuii  ninile 
liini  au  conservalive  that  whun  the 
(|uestiunnfiii<ln|iouiluucu  was  voted 
ii|>on  ho  WOK  upiNjaed  to  the  meaa- 

Jefienon  Caiicatnred.  Carica- 
tnro  was  very  little  known  lu 
Auieriua  bnfure  tlM  close  of  tbe 
eif{hteculh  ceutnry,  excepliiiK  sncb 
as  came  over  from  EnKlaiid  and 
Fnillee.  It  wassiiineliuiesaltcEnpt- 
ed  here  witb  k«o(1  eltl-cl.  One  of 
the  iMist  issued  in  the  IJnitml  State: 
decade  of  tbat  contury  was  one  aim 
Hon.  It  fiirniH  a  fnintJHpiere  tu  a  piLmpbW 
entitled  Obtfrralion*  oa  lie  ItinpHle  brtirffii  tbe 
United  Stale*  and  t'l-auct,  by  Hubert  U.  Iliirper, 
witbont  date,  in  pnuiosiiioii  uf  the  writer.  It 
waa  probably  issiieit  in  the  Kunimtr  of  1797,  at 
tbe  time  when  tbe  public  mind  waa  inncli  ex- 
cited by  [lie  publication  in  American  ncwspa- 
ppDi  of  Jen'emun'M  letter  tii  Maz»'i  (which  see). 
It  alludes  to  JefleriHiirH  allrgmi  "  iiiAdelity"  in 
theuliigical  opinions,  and  bis  attacbiticiit  to  tlie 
coane  uf  Ibe  FrDiicb  Riiv«lnti<niiMlii,  who  in  the 
"  Uuigii  of  Terror"  hud  developed  into  a  tcrribln 
Hcourge.  Upun  an  "Altar  to  Uallic  Desixitism," 
entwined  by  a  wriivnt,  Xtrtiifv.  whirh  JeBerxun 

is  knei'liuf;  in  <1i>voti an:  laid  varioiiH  [lapcrx, 

su  ninrkiMl  mi  tu  indicalo  bis  liick  of  nrlhnduxy 
in  tbeubigj'— "G.iilwin,"  "Age  nf  Staioii,"  "J.J. 
Kuussean,"  " Helveliiia,''  "Voltaire,"  and   the, 


Aurora  and  CkrotiUAe,  tbe  two  latter  Domocratie 
iiewsi>ai)ers.  Around  the  ultur  uru  seen  bags 
of  offeriugM,  marked  "I'ortujfal  Oranj{iu9  Bribe," 
"  American  Spoliations,"  "  Spain,"  *'  Venice," 
"Sardinia,"  "  Dill  eh  Reserves,"  "  Flandeiii." 
Back  of  these  is  seen  the  black  dcniun  of  Ibe 
FKEich  Hovolutiuu,  about  to  seize  a  dagger. 
Over  all  is  the  American  eagle  soaring,  wiib  a 
scroll  uiurked  "Conslitiilioii — Independence — 
U.  &.  A."  in  one  talon,  wbicb  ib  has  snatched 
from  tliu  altar  on  which  Jcffenon  liail  placed 
it-,  while  the  other  talon  ia  defeiidiog  tbe 
scniU  from  the  enraged  worshipper  who  is  try- 
baud  is  falt- 


it  JcfTi' 


Jeffanon  elected  Prealdent  (inW).  TIm 
leaders  of  the  tnu  great  partita  nominated  their 
rf><|«clive  candidates  in  li300,  the  FedtrallBta 
chooHing  to  be  Tulcd  fur  Jutiu  Adams  and  Charles 
CotcMWorrh  Pinckney ;  tbe  Di'mucrats,  Tliumaa 
JoHcrsoii  aud  Aaron  Burr.  TIhtu  was  a  breach 
iu  Ibe  Fi!dei*l  l>arty,  owiii);  to  oxteudeil  dislike 
of  AdaniK,  and  the  Demucmts  umiI  the  Alien 
and  Stililiuu  Lnwa  with  ]HiwDrfnl  effect  nf;ninst 
him.  Tliu  Fcilrnilists  were  dcftuted.  Jvfffraon 
and  Bnrr  had  cncb  nevoiity-tliree  vote*  in  tlw 
electunil  culb'ges ;  and,  acciinliu^  tn  tbo  pmvi- 
siona  of  the  Const  it  ut  ton.  the  rleelion  was  cai^ 
ripil  into  the  Huuse  uf  Uepresi-iila fives.  (See 
ElfelioH  for  Fittideol  and  Vief-I'ifidfiit.)  There 
exciting  scenes  oiHnirrcd.  Twu  ur  llin-n  inem- 
Ihts,  too  sick  to  apjM-arolbern'iiw,  were  linmght 
to  the  bouse  on  beds.    For  aeven  days  the  bal- 
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loting  ^cnt  on.  After  it  was  ascertnined  tliat : 
Bemocrut  was  elected,  the  Federal bts  nil  voted 
fur  IliiiT,  aa  being  lens  olijectioiiuble  tLau  Jeffur- 
Bon  ;  but  the  frieiKln  of  tlio  lattur  vere  sltoii^r 
thsu  all  opiioditiun,  aud  lie  van  cleeled.  The 
whole  Fedeml  imrty  were  iiiorfiliL-d  and  hiiniil- 
iftted  hf  the  trill  III  [lb  of  JctrenKiii,tbeirarcb  en- 
em^,  lie  was  in uugii rated  Muirh  4,  IcK)!,  and 
appuiuted  Jameit  UiidiBon  Beurvtury  of  State; 
Heuiy  Dearborn,  Secretary  of  War;  Levi  Liii- 
volu,  Attoniey-genenil ;  and  before  the  lueetiitg 
of  CoDgrras  in  December  he  appointed  Albert 
Gallutin  Secretory  of  tlio  Treoaury,  aud  Kobert 
Smith  Secretary  of  tho  Navy. 

JeBeraon,  Tiiomah,  LL.D.,  the  (bird  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  United  StateH,wn«1)orii  at  Kliadwell, 
Va.,  April  2,  1743;  died  at  Muiiticollo,  July  4, 
leac.  He  wus  ediicateil  at  the  College  of  Will- 
lam  aud  Mury ;  Htudied  law  under  (ieorgu  Wythe, 
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and  wnH  ailniittfd  to  Ibc  bnr  id  17G7,  From 
176D  to  1775  Mr.  J.flerMm  «iis  iiii  active  nifiiil.er 
of  the  Vir|>iiii!i  HoiiMn  of  Itiirgi'KseH.  In  that 
body  lie  iiilrmlnccd  a  bill  einpiiweriiiR  lunHteni 
to  iiiaiiiiniit  their  Nlnveii.  On  the  iHt  of  Jaiinarr, 
1771.  be  iiiarrii-d  Murlba  Skelton,  n  rich  and 
benntil'iil  yoiin;;  widow  of  twenty -three.  Ho 
va»  a  iik'hiIhi'  of  the  C'onimltteo  »f  CVirreiijiond- 
ence  of  Virffinin,  wbleh  he  awldlnl  in  fiirniinf;, 
and  wiiH  en)raK<'d  in  nclivo  public  life  until  bis 
retin-nieiit  fitnii  tlio  pntiideitcy  of  Ihn  Utiltnl 
SlBtea  ill  MPII,  wlicu  he  wiih  Hixty-finir  yean 
Ag^.  In  1774  hp  wnitf  hiii  faniiiiiH  XnmwMry  I' 
Hf  the  Itlghit  of  llriUnk  JNitricH,  wliich,  it  u  iie- 
liuvcd,  pniriirtKl  fur  Iiitii  n  idare  in  lint  liHt  of 
AinciicHii  traiton<deiioiiiirr<l  by  the  ItriliHb  I'ar- 
liameiit.  Iln  had  taken  an  active  ]>art  ngainat 
tho  Iliwton  Port  Rill  (wliieli  iw).  Sir.  JelferHon 
took  bin  Heat  in  tho  Conlineiital  CoiiKrcHu  in 
JuiK-.  177r..n  bell  be  wan  tbirty-twii  ycarH  of  a<p-. 
In  that  iHidy  lie  wrved  on  ilit>  uiiwt  iiiipiirtant 
oomniittii-M  and  in  dranin);"p''ta1o  pa]<«Tii.  On 
;ii  draft  the  Dcdarotiou  of  Inde- 


'pendence,  to  Mr.  Jefferson  wososoigned  the  dnly 
of  writing  that  inijiortaut  paper,  which  ho  ad- 
vocated uud  aigned.  True  ti>  the  proclivilicB 
of  hia  nature  in  favor  of  bnmaii  liberty,  be  in- 
tnxlnccil  a  clanM  ccnauriog  slavery,  which  woa 
atrickeo  out.  Id  October,  1TT6,  he  retired  from 
CoiigrvM  to  take  part  iu  hin  own  »tale  afl'airK, 
and  for  two  years  aud  a  half  he  waa  em[di>.veii 
in  reviHiiig  the  lawa  of  Virginia  aud  procuring 
auine  wise  enaclnieiita,  aiich  aa  abidiKbilig  the 
lawB  of  primogoniture,  giving  freedom  to  roii- 
victe,  etc.  During  the  entire  war  for  indepen- 
dence JctferHon  wan  very  active  iu  hia  owu  atate, 
nerving  oh  its  gtivemor  from  June,  1779,  to  17)41. 
At  tlio  time  of  hia  retirrnient  from  the  chair, 
Comwalliti,  iuvading  Virginia,  desolated  Jefl'er- 
boii'b  estate  at  Elk  Hill,  and  be  and  his  family 
narrowly  ewaped  capture.  Hr.  JeDeniaii  iraa 
again  in  Congreia  in  17K),  and,  aa  chairman  of 
a  coiiiuiitteo,  reported  to  that  bo<1y  the  dcBni- 
tivo  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain.  Aa- 
sistiiig  the  euggeationa  of  (jnuvemenr  Moiria, 
he  pivipoaed  and  eaiTied  a  bill  cKtnblii-hing  onr 
(present)  decimal  system  of  eurreney.  In  I7l% 
lis  succeeded  I>r.  Franklin  as  minister  at  the 
French  coiii-t,  where  ho  n'matnni  nnlil  lTifi>, 
nhen  he  relumed  and  took  a  orat  iu  Washing- 
ton's cabinet  as  Secretary  <if  State.  Iu  France 
be  had  piibliKbed  his  Xolm  ou  VirglKia,  and  he 
had  there  iiecomo  Ihorouijbty  imbued  nitb  the 
spirit  of  the  French  RcviilntiimiBlM  previona  to 
the  bloody  era  of  1793.  Kot  linding  at  lioiiie  the 
same  enlhiiHiaatie  adniiralion  of  the  French  tieo- 
ple  in  their  stniggle  against  "the  coiit-pinicy  of 
the  kinga,"  he  became  morbidly  anspii'iotix  of  a 
monarehicalparty  in  the  United  t^talea  thai  micht 
overthrow  the  govern  men  t.  He  formed  and  led 
an  active  party  called  ■■  Repuhlipan  "  or  ■■  l>ein- 
dcrnlic,"  and  there  was  inncb  aeriinimions  fn-l- 
ing  soon  eiigeiideri'd  iH'tneeii  that  and  the  Frd- 
crul  party,  of  nhlch  (.'oloiivl  Alexander  llaniil- 
ton  waa  the  active  leader.  Mr,  Jellenuiii  wuv 
elected  Vii-e-I'n-aiilent  of  (ho  I'nil.sl  Slntes  w  Ih-ii 
Wa^hillgtotl  wan  cliTtrd  l'n-»ideiit  a  second 
tenii.  In  li^W  bo  was  ek-cte<i  l*n.»ident.  and 
w-rved  eight  years,  rclii'ing  in  Uareh.  If^.when 
he  withdrew  from  public  life  and  retired  ti>  IiIn 
seat  at  Montieello,  near  C'bai'lotlcHville.  Va. 
Among  the  imjHirtant  events  of  bis  udu)inii>tra- 
tii>u  were  the  purrliuHO  of  I.(uiiHiniia,  an  ex]d«- 
rnlioii  of  the  conlii<ent  fVoui  the  Blissifsippi 
Kiver  to  the  Pacllie  Ocean,  and  dUHcnlliea  with 
France  and  Great  Britain  on  account  of  ihrir 
I  violation  of  the  rigbta  of  ncntrala.  Mr.  Ji'tt'i-r- 
'aon  was  the  founder  «f  the  I'niventily  of  Vit^ 
I  ginia  (IdlH)  at  CharloltCHville,  Va.,  atnl  was  its 
I  rector  niitil  bis  death,  which 


Name  day.  and  uhiioxt  at  the  snnie  hour,  as  that 
on  n  bieli  .Fohn  Adaiiu  dieil,  who  was  his  aKHwi- 
ate  in  drafting  llio  IK-elaration  of  liidepi'ndenee, 
and  signing  It.jnst  fifty  ycare  l>efore.  JelTeixin 
was  a  keen  |iolitirian,  though  no  speaker ;  a 
iiiun  of  fnvat  learning  and  Hue  scholarly  as  well 
as  scienlillc  attainmeutK.  and  in  converMition 
extremely  attractive.  His  lionsti  was  the  remirt 
of  leame<l  men  of  his  <iwi)  country  and  of  Kn- 
ro|>e.  In  perwni  be  was  tall  and  slender,  with 
sandy  hair,  llorid  eoui]>lcxion  iu  hia  youth,  and 
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liHIIiaut  gTsy  eyes,  a  little  iDclining  to  hrown. 
lit)  was  buried  in  k  faujiiy  cemetery  uear  biH 
IiODW  nt  Muulicello,  bikI  over  bia  gruve  is  a 
ftmiiite  moDumeiit,  bearing  the  inscription,  writ- 
ten by  Limoeir,  aud  fouud  among  his  papers  af- 
ter bis  dentb,  "  Here  lies  buried  Thomas  Jbf- 
FKHsoN,  aiitbor  of  tlio  Uuclunitiuii  of  Indepen- 
tleiice,  of  Ibe  Slat>- 
lite  of  Virginia  for 
Religious  Froe- 
^  d<>m,uudfiirboru[ 
tbo  University  of 
Virgiiiia."  Mr. 
Jtfl'oi'soii  reganled 
slavery  as  i>  moral 
nud  |M>litiea1  evil, 
nnil  did  iiiiicli  to 
alleviate  lis  bord- 

sl>ondenc< 
jirFEiuox'9  BBiL  nien  of  all 

naa  voluniiuoiis, 
fur  he  woH  a  fluent  n-ritcr  and  bad  a  very  wide 
ncqiiaiiitaiice.  Voir  lui-ii  liave  exerted  us  much 
influence  iu  eslabliHbing  fbe  free  instil  iitioiiH 
(if  the  United  Stales  an  Thomas  JefTe: 
adopted  fur  Ibe  motto  iif  bis  private  seal  that 
of  Oliver  Cromivell— "  liebellion  to  tyruuts 
obedience  ti>  Uoil." 


legal  efltablishmeot  by  the  last  of  this  month 
[Mgy.ldUl].  7.  Ageiieiea  in  every  deiianiueul 
will  be  revived.  8.  We  sball  i>n>ih  yuu  to  the 
utteraiost  iu  economizing.  9.  A  very  early  roc- 
ommeiidaliou  bus  been  given  to  the  Poetmnstor- 
general  to  employ  no  traitor,  foreigner,  ur  Eev- 
olutiouary  Tory  in  any  of  his  oBlces."  Three 
days  after  his  inangnration  he  nrote  to  Uonroe ; 
"  1  have  firmly  refused  to  follow  Ibe  counsels  of 
those  who  have  desired  the  giving  of  oDIces  to 
some  of  the  Federalist  leaders  in  order  tu  recon- 
cile them.  I  liave  given,  and  will  give,  only  to 
Re]>nl)licansnn<lerHiiHtiiigcircilm8taiiceH."  The 
doctrine,  "To  the  victor  belong  the  H|H)ilB," 
which  has  been  accepted  ns  orthodox  in  the  pol- 
itiCB  of  our  Ruiiublio  ever  since,  was  then  lirst 
prumntgated. 


Jeflvnon's  Booape  from  Tarletoo.  When, 
in  the  curly  anmincr  of  ITt^l,  Coruwatlis  was 
overrnnning  a  purtion  of  Virginia,  he  sent  Turle- 
ton  with  bin  <:avalry  to  ca)iture  the  Virgii 
Assembly  sitting  at  Charluttegvillu,  and  also 
Governor  Jeft'enion,  who  lived  two  miles  fniin 
tb»t  place.  On  the  way  Turleton  ilestroycd 
twelve  nagon-loads  of  clothing  intended  for 
Greene's  army  in  North  Carolina.  Within  ten 
miles  of  Chariot  ti^svi lie  Tarletnn  detAched  Cap- 
tain McLeod,  will)  a  party  of  bursenieii,  tu  capt- 
ure Governor  Jeltersrin  at  Monticello,  while  he 
{iresBed  forwaril.  On  his  way  he  ca[itnred  aiinie 
members  of  the  Legislature,  bnt  when  he  ar- 
rived at  Charloltesvillo  tbe  remainder,  furO' 
warned,  had  lied  and  cscajieil.  tlcLcod's  expe- 
dition to  Monticello  was  qnite  as  uimuccesafid. 
Jefferson  was  enlertiiining  several  members  of 
the  LegUliitnro,  including  the  presiding  ofBcera 
of  tioth  bouites,  whon  the  British  cavalry  ' 
Keen  cumiug  np  tbe  winding  ruad  towards  the 
mansion.  Jefferson  immediately  sent  away  his 
family,  while  he  and  the  others  escaiiuil  on  horse- 
back. JeRersun  hod  not  been  gone  ten  minutes 
when  HcLeud  rode  up  and  fouud  the  house  de- 

Jefleraon'B  PoUoy.  Boon  after  his  inangn- 
ration, JeH'criuiii  inclicati;d  his  policy  in  a  let- 
ter tu  Nulhaniel  Macun,  in  Coitgress,  as  fol- 
lows: "1.  Levees  are  done  away  nirh.  2.  The 
first  cooiuiunicatioQ  to  tlio  next  Congivss  will 
be,  like  all  snbsei[neiit  ouvs,  by  message,  to 
which  no  answer  will  be  cxi>ected.  3.  Diplo- 
matic establishments  in  Europe  will  be  rednccd 
to  three  ministera.  4.  The  compensation  of  col- 
lectota  ilepcndH  on  you  [Congress],  and  not  on 
me.  5.  The  army  is  undergoing  a  chaste  refor- 
mation.   C.  Tbe  navy  will  be  reduced  to  tbe 


GEORGK,CONDfCTOP.  SirGeoTge 
Jetfries  was  Lord  Chief-justice  of  England  uu- 
'  der  Charles  II, ,  and  was  of  .a  bloodthirsty  and 
crnel  disi>oeitii)n,  delighting  in  the  severe  pnu- 
isbment  of  the  enemies  of  the  If  ing.  After  tbe 
rebellion  of  the  Dnke  of  Monmouth  (I6S5)  was 
crushed  lui  held  courts  in  the  insurgent  districts 
which  are  known  in  history  as  the  "  Bloody  As- 
sises." The  partisans  of  >I«nni«iitb  iu  arms 
were  full  six  thousand  iu  number,  many  uf  them 
persons  of  gival  respectobilily.  They  were 
bronghf  before  the  court  of  tlio  chief-Justice  by 
scores,  lie  seemeil  to  delight  in  convicting  and 
punishing  tbem.  He  caused  three  hunilred  and 
twenty  to  be  bunged  or  beheaded,  and  more 
than  eight  bnndred  to  be  sold  as  staves  in  the 
West  Indies  aud  Virginia.  Many  of  tiie  latter 
were  given  to  conrt  favorites  that  they  might 
sell  tbem  on  siwcnlatiun  ur  extort  money  for  their 
jiardon  fnuu  those  who  had  any  to  give.  Jn 
this  nefarious  hosinesB  Lortl  Effingham,  Gov- 
ei'iior  of  Virginia,  engnged;  and  many  men  of 
cnltnre,  as  well  us  good  uecbanics,  were  sent  to 
Virgiuia  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  ami  so  added  ex- 
cellent serial  materials  for  society  in  that  colo- 
ny. "Take  care,"  wrote  King  Charles  to  Ef- 
liugham,  "  thut  they  continue  to  servo  for  t«n 
youra  nt  least,  anil  that  they  be  not  [lermitted 
iu  any  manner  to  redeem  themselves  by  money 
or  olbcrwiso  until  that  term  bo  fully  expired." 
The  Assembly  rcfusi-d  to  make  lawa  to  that  end ; 
and  when,  hi  IB8&,  the  Stnurts  were  driven  from 
the  throne  uf  England,  these  [leople  were  par- 
doned, and  the  Virgininus  receiveil  them  witl 
oiieii  arms  us  brethren.    (See  Slaret,  fi'hile,  in  tlui 

CufOHlM.) 


IIAKLES,  wus  an  adroit,  nnf  iriug, 
aud  most  active  poliliciiin.    He  was  private  seo- 
rctary  to  Lord  Bute  when  ho  was  tbe  English 
premier,  and,  when  he  resigned,  Jenkiiisou  be- 
Qiinm  the  iirinci|>i(l  Secretary  uf  tbe  Treasury. 
He  was  an  OxfonI  seliolur,  and  becoming  per- 
sonally uc(iuainte«l  with  George  III.,  when  lie 
Prince  of  Wales,  liecanie  devotwl  to  his  sor- 
.    He  bad  great  tact  iu  dealing  with  deli- 
pcrgoual  matters,  aud  so  wus  fitted  to  please 
all,  or,  rather,  nut  to  ofl'eud  any.    He  waa  chiefly 
insli-unieiilid  in  pushiiig  forward  tbe  English 
iu  their  schemes  for  taxing  the  Eng- 
lisb-Americuu  culonlsta,  aud  waa  really  the  au- 
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thor  of  Townsheiid's  obnoxious  bills  and  Gren- 
ville's  Stamp  Act.  He  held  a  place  with  Loni 
North  at  the  Treasury  Board  in  17G8,  and  was 
the  chief  instigator  of  that  minister's  bills  for 
asserting  the  absohito  anthority  of  the  Parlia- 
ment over  the  American  colonies. 

Jenkinaon's  Feny,  Battle  at.  General 
Steele,  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  tried  to  co-operate 
with  the  Red  River  expedition,  bnt  was  nnnblo 
to  do  BO  etfectnally,  for  he  was  confronted  by  a 
heavy  bodj'  of  Con  federates.  He  started  sonth- 
wartl  (Marcli  23,  1H64)  with  8000  troops,  horse 
and  foot.  He  was  to  be  joined  by  General  Thay- 
er at  Arkadelphia  with  5000  men,  bnt  this  was 
not  then  acconi])lished.  Steele  ])n»«hed  on  for 
the  pnr])08e  of  Hanking  Camden  and  drawing 
out  Price  from  his  fortilications  there.  Early 
in  April,  Steele  was  joined  by  Thayer,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  15th  they  entered  Camden  as 
victors.  Serionsly  menaced  by  gatiiering  Con- 
ftMlerat^fl,  Steele,  who,  by  the  retreat  of  Banks 
(see  lied  Hirer  Expedition),  had  been  released  from 
dnty  elsewhere,  moved  towards  Little  Rock.  He 
crossed  the  Washita  on  the  night  of  April  26.  At 
Jonkinson's  Ferry,  on  tlie  Sabine  River,  he  was 
attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force  led  by  £. 
Kirby  Smith  in  person.  Steele^s  troops,  thongh 
nearly  famished,  fonght  desperately  during  a 
most  sanguinary  battle  that  ensued.  Three  times 
the  Confederates  charged  heavily,  and  were  re- 
pnlsed.  The  bat  tie  was  fought  by  infantry  alone, 
and  the  Nationals  finally  drove  their  adversaries 
and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Then  they  cross- 
ed the  river  and  moved  on  towards  Little  Rock. 
In  the  struggle  at  Jenkinson's  Ferry  the  Confed- 
erates lost  over  3000  men,  including  more  than 
:{00  otTicers.  The  Nationals  lost  7(N)  killed  and 
wounded.  Steele's  broken  army  reached  Little 
Rock  on  May  2. 

Jenks,  Joseph,  an  early  American  inventor, 
w:is  born  near  London;  died  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  in 
ir)H3.  He  c.Tme  to  America  in  1(>45,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  beeu  the  first  bniss- founder  on 
this  continent.  On  May  0,  lf)4i^,  he  secured  a 
patent  from  the  Mjissachu.si^tts  I>i'gislature  for  a 
water-mill  and  for  a  .saw-mill.  In  1()52  he  made 
tlie  dies,  it  is  sai<l,  for  tiie  silver  coinage  —  the 
"pine-tree"  money  of  that  province.  In  1()54 
he  ma<le  a  tire-engine  for  Boston,  and  in  1()55  he 
received  a  i>atent  for  an  improved  nu'tliod  of 
manufacturing  scythes.  In  \Gi\7  he  had  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  encouragement  of  wire-draw- 
ing. 

Jersey  Prison-ediip.  (Sec  Prisons  and  Prison - 
ships.) 

Jesuit  Missionaries  among  the  Six  Na- 
tions. There  were  twenty-four  ditl'erent  Jesuit 
missionaries  umong  the  Six  Nations  between 
1657  and  1709.  Tiieir  names  aiul  places  of  ser- 
vice are  as  follows:  Paul  Ragueneau,  at  Onon- 
daga, from  July,  1(>57,  to  March,  ir>5H.  Isaac 
Jogues.  prisoner  among  the  Mohawks  from  Au- 
gust, 1042,  to  August,  1<)43;  a  missi<inary  to  the 
same  natiou  in  1(>40,  aud  killed  in  October  of  the 
same  year.  Francis  Joseph  Le  Merrier,  at  On- 
ondaga, from  May  17,  !<>,'>(),  to  March  20,  1058. 
Francis  Dupemn,  at  Onondaga,  from  1657  to  1058. 


Simon  Le  Moyne,  at  Onondaga,  July,  1654 ;  with 
the  Mohawks  from  Sept.  16,  1655,  until  Nov.  9 
of  the  same  year ;  then  again  in  1656,  until  Nov. 
5;  again  there  (third  time)  from  Aug.  26,  1657, 
until  May,  1658;  at  Onondaga,  from  July,  1661. 
until  September,  1662 ;  ordered  to  the  Seneeas 
in  July,  166:),  but  remained  at  Montreal.  He  died 
in  Canada  in  1665.  Francis  Joseph  Bressaiii,  s 
prisoner  among  the  Mohawks  from  April  30  to 
Aug.  19, 1644.  Pierre  Joseph  Mary  Chaumonf, 
at  Onondaga  from  September,  1655,  until  March 
20, 1058.  Joseph  Anthony  Poncet,  was  a  prison- 
er among  the  Iroquois  from  Aug.  20  to  Oct.  3, 
1652;  start^^d  for  Onondaga  Aug.  28,  1657,  but 
was  recalfed  to  Montreal.  Reu6  M^uanl  was 
with  Le  Mercier  at  Onondaga  from  1656  to  1658, 
and  afterwards  among  the  Cayugas.  Julien  Gar- 
nier,  sent  to  the  Mohawks  in  May,  1668,  passed  to 
Onondaga,  and  tlience  to  the  Senecas,  and  was 
engaged  in  this  mission  until  1683.  Claude  Ds- 
blon,  at  Onondaga  a  few  yeare  after  1655,  and 
was  afterwards  among  the  tribes  of  the  Upper 
Lakes.  Jac(|ues  Fn'inin,  at  Onondaga  from  1656 
to  1658 ;  was  sent  to  the  Mohawks  in  July,  1667 ; 
left  there  for  the  Senecas  in  October,  1668,  wher« 
ho  remained  a  few  years.  Pierre  Rafeix,  at  On- 
ondaga from  1656  to  1658;  chaplain  in  Conr- 
cclle's  expedition  in  1665 ;  sent  to  the  Cayugas  in 
1671,  thence  to  Sene<'a,  where  he  was  in  lt)79. 
Jacques  hruyas,  sent  to  the  M<ihawks,  July,  1667, 
and  to  the  Oneidas  in  September,  wheix*  he  spent 
four  yeai-s,  and  thence  returned  to  the  Mohawks 
in  1672 ;  was  at  Onondaga  in  1079, 1700,  and  1701. 
Etienn6  de  Carheil,  sent  to  Cayuga  in  1668,  and 
was  absent  in  1671-2;  returned, and  remained  un- 
til 1684.  Pierre  Milet,  was  sent  with  De  Carheil 
to  the  Cayugas  in  1668,  and  left  in  1684  ;  was  at 
Niagara  in  1(588,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Cata- 
racpia  in  lOrfU.  Jean  Pierron,  was  M»nt  to  the 
Mohawks  in  July,  10)07;  went  among  the  Cayu- 
gas in  October,  10<>8,  and  was  with  the  Senecas 
after  1072,  where  he  was  in  1079.  Jean  de  Lam- 
berville  was  at  Onondaga  in  1071-72 ;  was  sent  to 
Niagara  in  1()87.  Francis  Boniface  was  sent  to 
tln^  Mohawks  in  1008,  and  was  then*  after  1673. 
Francis  Vaillant  de  Gueslis  succeeded  Ikmiface 
among  the  Mohawks  about  11)74 ;  accompanie«l 
the  expedition  against  the  Senecas  in  1087 ;  was 
sent  to  New  York  in  December,  1()87,  and  to  the 
Senecas  in  1703.  Pierre  de  Mareuil  was  at  Onon- 
daga in  June,  1709,  where  he  surrendered  himself 
to  the  English  in  consequence  of  war  breaking 
out  between  the  latter  and  the  Fivnch.and  was 
courteously  treated  at  Albany.  Jacques  d*Heu 
was  among  the  Ouondagas  in  1708,  and  the  Sene- 
cas in  1709.  Ant  hony  (jordon,  foun<led  St.  Regis, 
in  1709,  with  a  c<>lony  from  St.  Louis.  There 
were  two  **  Sulpicians"  as  missionaries  in  north- 
ern New  Ycuk  at  the  luiddle  of  the  la«t  centurj* 
— naniely,  Francis  Piquet,  who  foinided  Oswe- 
gatchie  (Ogdensbnrg)  in  1748,  and  abandoned  it 
in  17t>0;  he  was  succeeded  at  Oswegatchie  by 
Pierre  Paul  Francis  do  la  Garde. 

Jesuit  Missionaries  in  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia.    rSce  Arizona  and  California.) 

Jesuit  Missionary,  First,  in   Ohio.     The 
northern  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  were  visited 
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ly  the  Roman  Catholic  tniasionaries  some  tirae 
Msfore  they  ap|>eared  in  the  Ohio  country.  That 
WAB  about  1747,  when  Father  Arniande  de  la  Ri- 
ihardio  began  a  mission  temporarily  at  Sandus- 
cy,  and  made  the  place  his  permanent  residence 
n  1751.  He  was  a  Jesuit  priest.  None  of  the 
Secollets  with  La  Salle  ever  visited  the  south- 
!m  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  It  is  iK>ssible  that  Fa- 
:her  Peter  Portier  may  have  made  excursions 
imong  the  Huron  camps  before  him. 

Jesuit  Miflfiioiis  in  North  America,  Early. 
[n  1539,  the  Society  of  Jesus,  or  Jesuits,  was  es- 
^blisbed  by  Ignatius  Loyola.   Its  members  were, 
l)y  its  rules,  never  to  become  prelates.     Their 
vows  were  to  be  poor,  chaste,  and  obe<lient,  and 
.n  constant  readiness  to  go  on  missions  ngainst 
leresy  and  heathenism.      Their  grand  maxim 
iras,  the  widest  diffusion  of  inflnence,  and  the 
closest  internal   unity.      Their  missions  soon 
ipread  to  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe  then 
known.    They  planted  the  cross  in  Europe,  Asia, 
ifrica,  and  America,  and  on  the  islandsof  the  sea; 
uid  whenChamplain  Iiad  opened  the  way  for  the 
sstablishment  of  French  dominion  in  America, 
to  the  Jesuits  was  assigned  the  task  of  bearing 
the  Christian  religion  to  the  dusky  inhabitants 
>f  New  France  (which  see).     More  persevering 
(nd  more  effective  than  the  votaries  of  commerce 
ind  trade,  the  Jesuits  became  the  pioneers  of  dis- 
sovery  and  settlements  in  North  America.    Their 
paramount  object  was  the  conversion  of  the 
lieathen  and  an  extension  of  the  Church;  their 
lecondary,  yet  jiowerful,  object  was  to  promote 
the  power  and  dominion  of  France  in  America. 
Within  three  years  after  the  restoration  of  Can- 
ida  to  the  French  (see  A'irA:,  or  Kcrtk,  David) ^ 
there  were  fifteen  Jesuit  priests  in  the  province 
(16iW>).    The  first  most  noted  Jesuit  missionaries 
were  Brdbeuf  and  Daniel,  who  were  bold,  aggres- 
sive, and  self-sacrificing  to  the  last  degree.   Then 
came  the  more  gentle  Lalleinande,  who,  with 
others,  traversed   the  dark  wilderness  with  a 
party  of  Hurons  who  lived  far  to  the  westwanl, 
i>n  the  borders  of  one  of  the  Great  Lakes.     Tliey 
suffered  incredible  hardships  and  privations — 
eating  the  coarsest  food,  sleeping  on  the  bare 
earth,  and  assisting  their  red  companions  in 
dragging  their  canoes  at  rough  p(»rtages.     On  a 
bay  of  Lake  Huron  they  erected  the  iirst  house 
of  the  Society  among  the  North  American  In- 
dians.   That  little  chapel,  which  they  called  the 
cradle  of  the  Church,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Jo- 
seph, the  husband  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.     They 
told  to  the  wild  children  of  the  forest  the  story 
of  the  love  of  Christ  and  his  crucifixion,  and 
awed  them  with  the  terrors  of  perdition.     For 
fifteen  years  Br6beuf  carried  on  his  missionary 
labors  among  the  Hurons,  scourging  his  flesh 
twice  a  day  with  thongs;  wearing  an  iron  gir- 
dle armed  at  all  points  with  sharp  projections, 
and  over  this  a  bristly  hair-shirt,  which  contin- 
nally  "  mortified  the  flesh ; "  fasted  frequently 
and  long;   kept  his  pious  vigils  late  into  the 
night,  and  by  penitential  acts  resisted  every 
temptation  of  the  flesh.    As  missionary  stations 
multiplied  in  the  western  wilderness,  the  cen- 
tral spot  was  called  St.  Mary.     It  was  upon  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Superior  in  to  Lake  Huron.  There, 


in  one  year,  three  thousand  Indians  received  a 
welcome  at  the  hands  of  the  priest.  This  mis- 
sion awakened  great  sympathy  in  France.  Ev- 
erywhere prayers  were  uttered  for  its  protection 
and  prosperity.  The  king  sent  magnificently 
embroidered  garments  for  the  Indian  converts. 
The  pope  expressed  his  approbation,  and  to  con- 
firm and  strengthen  these  missions  a  college  in 
New  France  was  projected.  The  pious  young 
Marquis  de  Gaenache,  with  the  assent  of  his  par- 
ents, entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  with  a 
portion  of  their  ample  fortune  he  endowed  a 
seminar^'  for  education  at  Quel>ec.  Its  founda- 
tion was  laid  in  lt>35,  just  before  the  death  of 
Champlaiu.  That  college  was  founded  two  years 
before  the  first  high  seminary  of  learning  was  es- 
tablished in  the  Protestant  colonies  in  America 
by  John  Harvanl.  (See  Ilarrard  College.)  At 
the  same  time,  the  Duchess  d^Acquillon,  aided 
by  her  uncle,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  endowed  a 
public  hospital  at  Quebec,  open  to  the  afflicted, 
whether  white  or  red  men,  Christians  or  pagans. 
It  was  placed  in  charge  of  three  young  nuns,  the 
youngest  twenty -two,  and  the  oldest  twenty - 
nine  years  of  age,  who  came  from  Paris  for  the 
purpose.  (See  Urauline  Convent)  In  1640,  Ho- 
chelaga  (Montreal)  was  taken  possession  of  as  a 
missionary  station,  with  solemn  religions  cere- 
monies, and  the  Queen  of  Angels  was  petitioned 
to  take  the  island  of  Montreal  under  her  pro- 
tection. Within  thirteen  years  the  remote  wil- 
derness was  visited  by  forty -two  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, besides  eighteen  other  devoted  men. 
These  assembled  two  or  three  times  a  year  at 
St.  Mary's ;  the  remainder  of  the  time  they  were 
scattered  through  the  forests  in  their  sacred 
work.  A  plan  was  conceived  in  1638  of  estab- 
lishing missions  among  the  Algonqnins,  not  only 
on  the  north,  but  on  the  south  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  at  Orecn  Bay.  The  field  of  labor  opened 
to  the  view  of  the  missionaries  a  vast  expanse 
of  wilderness,  peopled  by  many  tribes,  and  they 
prayed  earnestly  for  recruits.  Very  soon  In- 
dians from  very  remote  p*>ints  appeared  at  the 
mission  stations.  The  hostilities  of  the  Five 
Nations  had  kept  the  French  from  navigating 
lakes  Ontario  and  Erie ;  finally,  in  1640,  Br<^beuf 
was  sent  to  the  Neutral  Nation  (which  see)  on 
the  Niagara  River.  The  further  penetration  of 
the  country  south  of  the  Lakes  was  then  denied, 
but  a  glimpse  of  the  marvellous  field  soon  t^)  be 
entered  upon  was  obtained.  In  September  and 
October,  1641,  Charles  Raymbault  and  Isaac 
Jogues  penetrated  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  in 
the  strait  that  forms  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superi- 
or, where  they  heard  of  the  Sionx.  They  yearn- 
ed to  penetrate  the  country  of  this  famous  peo- 
ple. This  favor  was  denied  the  missionaries. 
Father  Raymbault  returned  to  Quebec  and  die<l, 
but  Father  .Jogues  was  destined  to  endure  many 
trials  and  adventures  of  missionary  life.  On  his 
way  from  Quebec  to  the  Hiinms  he  was  capt- 
nred  by  a  roving  band  of  Mohawks,  and  he  who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  carry  the  cross  into  Mich- 
igan was  now  the  first  to  bear  it  to  the  villages 
of  the  Five  Nations.  At  the  villages  on  the  way 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mohawk  domain. 
Father  Jogues  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
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horrors  ofrnnning  the  ganntlet  (which  soe);  yet  of  the  Onlf  of  Mexico.    It  has  been  trathfnlly 

he  never  repined,  but  rejoiced  in  his  tribulations,  said,  ''The  history  of  these  [Jesuit]  labors  is 

and  was  made  happy  by  the  conversion,  here  connected  with  the  origin  of  every  celebrated 

and  there,  of  one  of  the  savages,  whom,  on  one  town  in  the  annals  of  French  America :  not  a 

occasion,  he  baptized  with  drops  of  dew.   As  he  cape  was  turned  or  a  river  entered  but  a  Jesuit 

roamed  through  the  forests  of  the  Mohawk  val-  led  the  way.'' 

ley,  he  carved  the  name  of  Jesus  and  the  figure  Jesuits  Banished  from  New  Tork.  The  A»- 
of  a  cross  on  the  trees,  and  with  a  chant  took  gembly  of  New  York,  in  1700,  passed  an  act  re- 
possession of  the  country  in  the  name  of  Christ,  quiring  every  "ecclesiastical  person  K»c«iving 
He  was  ransomed  by  the  Dutch  at  Albany,  sailed  i^[^  ordination  from  the  Pope  or  See  of  R«me,» 
for  France,  but  soon  returned  to  Canada.  An-  then  residing  in  tlie  province,  to  depart  from  it 
other  missionary  (Bressari),  who  suffered  horn-  before  the  1st  of  November.  It  refern-d  to  them 
bly,was  also  ransomed  by  the  Dutch.  In  the  ag  "Jesuits  and  popish  priests,"  and  charged 
summer  of  1646  the  Jesuits  established  a  mis-  them  with  inciting  the  Indians  to  make  war  on 
sion  among  the  barbarians  of  Maine,  and  so  the  English,  and  of  seducing  them  from  their  al- 
French  outposts  were  established  on  the  Ken-  legiance.  Massachusetts  passed  a  similar  law, 
nebec  and  the  upper  lakes  fourteen  years  after  a^d  gave  the  same  reasons  for  it. 


Mohawks  as  ambassador  from  Canada.     His  re-  .^^             i  •-,=,■,»     ^      r  -          i         -»    ^ 

port  caused  an  eftort  to  establwli  a  mission  J"*?."V«t"«™'  "',  f^'^     For  h.s  good  comloct 

Jiniong  them,  and  be  alone  nnUerstanding  their  f  tl'«l'at"«  of  Chippewa  he  was  breveted  lien- 

1         ^                   J.  1    i.  1    1.  I  •    !•/•                Ai  tenant-colonel,  also  colonel  for  his  services  in 

language,  was  sent,  but  lost  his  life  among  the  ^,     ,    .^,      -^       i  >  V             v,.        o^iinvco  i« 

t»  I       1        1    1         I.-   1      1           i.1         ^'    ji  the  battle  of  Luudy's  Ldine,  or  Niacara,  111  which 

Mohawks,  who  hung  his  head  upon  the  pahsades  ,                        i               i  j       *«!,»•»,  m  wmvu 

of  a  YiUa^,  and  caTt  his  body  into  the  Mohawk  ^^  ^f .  f  ^«"'^y  ^•"'""Ifl-     After  the  war.  he 

River.    In  1648,  warriors  from  the  Mohawk  val-  ^;«8  adjntant-gencral  and  qnar  eru.aKter-gener.1 

ley  fcU  upon  the  Hurons,  and  the  Jesuit  missions  "i  *^?  "".'*«*'  «♦"*''«  ^™5"  !'*','«)  V^^  *'"'  ™l'' 

among  them  were  destroywl,  and  priests  and  ?L'i"8"'''"C°u  '"''    ^'"^''^^  "'njor-general  m 

converts  wet«  murdered  after  horrible  tortures,  f^    ,?"  ^P'  ^f  '''"'  '"  «'"""»"<1  <>f  »>'f  »nny 

Finally,  in  1654,  when  peace  between  the  French  "'  *''«  tre**  "»»'"". «""!  »'.»»'«  <^'".''f  »f  •>'«'  >'" 

«..  1  ♦!  Jt^:      xiL*:  .,- i\,,i  1 -    4.  -  1  "c  4.1  ho  commanded  the  army  in  Honda.     He  was 

and  the  Five  Nations  had  been  restored,  Father  i   i  i     *i.    o      •     i     •     t               *ooc 

r    \r             ^         4.            I         1      *    4.1     i-v  wounded  bv  the  Sein moles  m  Janiiarv,  ItSSo. 

Le  Moyne  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  Onon-  '                                           •  *   ^^ 

dagas,  when  he  was  cheered  by  the  sight  of  Jews  Disfranchised,  In  1738,  William  Smith, 
many  Hurons  holding  on  to  their  faith.  Le  the  defender  of  Zenger  when  tried  for  libel  (see 
Moyne  was  allowed  to  establish  a  mission  in  the  Zenger'a  Trial),  and  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
Mohawk  valley.  Very  soon  the  Onondagas  re-  freedom  of  the  press,  practically  denied  the  free- 
ceived  Father  Dablon  and  his  companions  kind-  <1«»"  «f  conscience  by  obtaining  the  pas^ige  of 
ly,ana  chiefs  and  followers  gathered  around  the  »  I'lw  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  disfran- 
Jesuits  with  songs  of  welcome.  A  chapel  was  chising  the  Jews.  A  few  had  settled  in  New 
built  in  a  day.  "  For  marbles  and  precious  met-  Amstfrdiun,  under  the  liberal  rule  of  the  Dutch, 
als."  Dablon  wrote,  "  we  eini)loyed  only  bark;  I"  173^,  among  emigrants  who  went  to  the  new 
but  the  path  to  heaven  is  as  oiien  through  a  colony  of  Georgia  were  forty  Jews.  Fearing  to 
roofof  bark  as  through  arched  ceilings  of  silver  alft"n  the  bigotry  of  the  Englinh  public,  on 
and  gold."  In  the  heart  of  l)ari)arian  New  York  ^^^»«so  bounty  the  trustees  depended  (see  Gear- 
thesohMnnservicesof  the  Church  of  Rome  were  i/*«»  <'oIotiy  o/),  they  disclaimed  any  intention 
held  as  securely  as  if  it  were  in  Paris.  Fiftv  "^  making  it  a  "Jews'  colony,''  and  gave  ex- 
French  ])eo[>le  settled  near  the  misHionarv  sta-  V^*^»»  orders  to  Oglethorpe  not  to  give  them  any 
tion,  and  very  soon  there  were  Christian  labor-  encouragement.  The  Jews  remained  quietly, 
ers  among  the  Cayugas  and  Oneidas.  A  change  ^^'"It'  »  synagogue,  and  gave  many  good  citizens 
came.    War  was  again  kindled,  and  Jesuits  and  to  Georgia,  but  they  were  there  disfranchised 


hcttlers  were  obliged  to  He«^  from  the  bosom  of 
the  Five  Nations.  After  that,  the  self-sacrificing 
Jesuits  penetrated  the  western  wilderness  to  the 
Mississippi  River,  carrying  the  cross  as  the  em- 
blem of  their  religion,  and  the  lilies  of  France  as 
tokens  of  political  dominion.  In  these  labors 
they  were  assisted  by  the  votaries  of  commerce. 
Seeds  of  civilization  were  planted  liere  and 
there,  until  harvests  were  beginning  to  blossom 
all  along  the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  (See  AUonez,  MarqueitCy  Joliet, 
Iai  Sallt'y  Ile»nepinj  Totiti.)  The  discoveries  of 
these  jiriests  and  traders  gave  to  France  a  claim 
to  that  magnificent  domain  of  millions  of  square 
miles,  extending  from  Acadia  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  l^akes,  and  the  (establishment  of 
French  dumiuiou  in  Louisiana,  on  the  borders 


(hiring  the  colonial  period. 

Jogues»  Isaac,  a  French  missionary,  was  bom 
at  Orheans,  Jan.  10,  1607 ;  killed  at  Canghua- 
waga,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  18, 164().  He  became  a  Jesuit 
at  Rouen  in  1624 ;  was  ordained  in  1636;  and,  at 
his  own  request,  was  immediately  sent  to  Can- 
ada. He  was  a  most  earnest  missionary  among 
the  Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  Lakes.  Caught, 
tortured,  and  made  a  slave  by  the  Mohawks,  he 
remained  with  them  until  1643,  when  heescajted 
to  Albany,  and  was  taken  to  Manhattan.  Re- 
turning to  Europe,  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
English  coast.  He  returned  to  Canada  in  1646, 
where  lie  ccmcluded  a  treaty  between  the  French 
and  the  Mohawks.  Visiting  Lake  George,  he 
nnmed  it  St.  Sacrament,  and,  descending  the 
Iludsun  River  to  Albany,  he  went  among  the 


JOHN  ADAMS,  CRUISE  OF  THE         7! 

Moliawbs  OH  n  miutonary,  who  RFized  tiim  ftud 
lillt  lihn  Ui  ileulti  aa  a,  mirceiei. 

John  Adama,  Chi'i.''k  of  tiie.  TUe  naval 
op^TtttiuiiM  oti  llie  sea  in  ItjU,  lliuiigh  ui>t  bu  ini- 
IHtTlnitt  an  iu  the  twii  (irecediiig  .V«un  in  nouii: 
n-HiHHitti,  ;et  fully  eiistaiiicd  iliu  characti-r  ot 
tho  AiDvi'lcaii  war- QiHi-iiie.  Tliu  John  Adamg 
fi'igalu  liad  been  uut  down  to  a  corvBttu  of  2« 
KiiiiH  ill  lt5I3,  and  waa  the  fint  tlial  ligiired  after 
tliv  u))ciiiiit;  iif  li!14.  8U«  Ntaned  uii  a  cniiiK 
fifini  WaHhiiigton  in  .Taiiiiar.v,  and  on  tlio  iiiglit 
of  tlie  Ititli  pasiKHl  tlie  Dritiuli  blocbailiiiK  iiqimd- 
ruu  ill  Lynn  Haveu  Buy,  ]>iit  to  wui,  anil  ran  to 
the  iKirtlieaat  t»  crow  the  track  of  tbu  Wv«t  In- 
dia mercbaiitnitiii.  She  made  a  law  prizes,  and 
on  Mai'i'li  ^  alit-  captuTud  tlie  Indiaman  Ifood- 
iriilgt.  Wliile  tabiiiK  pinwcHNiiiii  of  Ijlt,  tlie  c(>in~  i 
nnniiler  of  tiie  Adaai*  (Captain  Cliurles  llorria; 
observed  tweuly-tive  inaKhaiil-veaiiels,  ivitli  Iwu 
sliipij  of  war,  lieariiif;  down  upon  liur  wilii  a  fair 
wind.  MorriH  aliaildoiied  Ilia  prize,  and  )^ve  tin- 
Jdamt  wini^it  for  tliKlit  tnim  daiij^r.  Iu  A]iril 
alie  cnterul  the  harliorof  iiiivaiinali  fur  eiipplies, 
and  on  May  5  hiIIihI  for  tlie  Manilla  Ki-ef,  to 
watch  for  tlie  Jamaica  cinivoy,  lint  the  Ai-el 
pOBHFil  tier  in  f  lie  nitrlit.  She  {;nve  chase  in  tlu- 
■iiuniiiig,  )nit  wan  ket>t  at  hay  by  two  veiwlH 
of  war.  She  cro«Hed  the  Atlnntic,  anil  on  July 
3  wna  off  the  Irinh  coaHt,  where  iihe  was  chudetl 
by  BritinL  vetwielH,  lint  always  escapeit.  For 
nearly  two  months  the  weather  was  fott)iy,  cold, 
and  damp,  liecanw  the  ocean  was  dotted  with 
icelierKH.  iler  crew  sii'keii(>il,and  Captain  Mor 
ris  delemtini-d  to  K"  into  ])nrt.  Ho  entered  Pe- 
llolMCDt  Huv,  mill  niiH  near]  v  diiwbled  bv  ati'jkini! 
■  nick  (Anx  17.  li^H),  and  niail«  his  way  n|>  tlii' 
FenoliM'ot  Hiver  tii  Huiii|Hli-n.  Uritish  vessels 
fidlowed,  and  to  prevenr  hiT  fiilliiijt  into  the 
liaiiils  of  bis  eneiiiy.  Monis  buined  her.  (Se« 
JiampilrH,  ifrtliiA  a(.) 

John  Brown's  Hald.  There  ra>etne<l  to  1m>  n 
peculiar  serenity  and  rmlninesH  in  the  pablit 
mind  abont  public  atfuira  in  the  fall  of  lt<59. 
The  diacusHionM  about  alarrry  had  almi<«t  reaiwd, 
the  Mormons  were  (|niet,ditHcntlieR  with  I'ara- 
gimy.  8.  A.,  had  been  aniicnldy  sellliHl,  tninliten 
withlbeliidiahHon  IIiel'aciHc  eonat.  were  drniv- 
inic  t»  a  cioxe,  aiul  the  ojierations  of  Walker  in 
Nicarajiiia  were  loaiti);  mtich  of  their  inlei-eat. 
It  was  (inly  the  calm  that  precedes  a  teiniieiii. 
Suddenly  as  a  penl  of  thnndcr  in  the  genial  a!t 
of  Oct'ilier,  a  nimiir  went  otit  of  Balliniont  thi  t 
the  AtHilitiiinisIs  had  neizcd  the  ^'overninent  ar- 
mory and  arwiial  at  Harj'er'H  Ferry,  at  the  jnnc- 
lion  uf  iht^  Sheiianilonli  atid  I'otonuir  rivers,  and 
that  a  lienenil  iiisnrreirtion  of  the  slaves  in  Vir- 
Kinin  waaiiumiiieiit.  Theriiniorwasmostly  tme. 
John  lln>wu.an  cut  I  iiisinst,  fanatical  and  brave, 
who  had  fiin};ht  pro-slavery  nteii  iit  KatiMui,  and 
was  known  as  "OKnanalfnmie  Bniwii,"  then  in 
tho  sixtieth  year  of  his  nge.  had  eR]KKucd  the 
vaiiHo  of  tho  AI>idiliiinistM  (Ihuse  wlio  advo- 
cated the  abolition  of  slavery)  in  early  life,  and, 
lllleil  with  zeiil  for  tho  cause,  had  siidileiily  ap- 
peared at  HariK-r's  Ferry  with  a  few  follon-ers, 
to  liidnce  the  slaves  of  Virginia  to  rilie  in  in- 
Wtrrectiou  and  aoaert   their  right  to  A«edom. 


t  JOHN  BROWN'S  EAID 

He  hait  come  to  Wlievn  himself  to  be  the  des- 
tineil  1il>erutor  of  the  slaves  in  the  Republic. 
i  With  ft  few  wlilte  followers  and  twelve  slave* 
from  Missonri,  he  went  into  Cauailu  West,  and 
at  Chatham  a  convention  of  Hympathizera  was 
held  in  May,  lA'iS.  wliereat  o  "  Pnivininiial  Con- 
stitution and  Oiiliuancea  for  the  People  of  the 
L'nireil  States"  was  ndopteil  —  not,  us  the  in- 
strument declared,  "  for  the  overllirow  of  any 
tn>venimeut,  but  simply  to  amend  and  repeal." 
It  was  a  jiiirt  uf  the  scheme  for  promoting  the 
nprlsing  i>f  the  alavea.  Brown  spent  the  sum- 
mer of  16S9  in  preparations  for  his  work.  He 
hired  a  farm  a  few  miles  from  Har|>er's  Ferry, 
where  he  was  known  by  the  name  of  Smith. 
One  by  one  his  fullowera  Joined  bim  there,  and 
steiillhily  {■athered  pikes  anil  other  weaiioiis, 
with  amiunnitioii,  fur  the  pnrjKMii  of  fii'st  arm- 
ing the  iiisuTKent  slaves  of  Virginia.  On  a  very 
dark  night,  Brown,  with  eeveutcen  while  men 
and  live  negmen,  stole  into  the  village  of  Har- 
per's Ferry,  put  ont  the  streel-lights. seized  the 
government  armory  anil  tlie  railway  -  bridge 
there,  and  <inielly  arrested  and  imprisoned  in 
the  government  buildings  every  citizen  found 
iu  the  street  at  the  earlier  hours  of  the  next 
morning,  each  one  ignorant  of  what  else  bad 
'  happened.  These  invaders  had  si-izeil  Colonel 
WiiHhingtou,  living  a  few  miles  fnnu  the  Ferry, 
with  liin  arms  and  horses,  and  liberated  bla 
aInveH:  and  at  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, Oct.  17,  Itrnwn  ami  his  tiilluwera  (oiuoug 
wlium  were  two  of  his  sous)  had  full  possession 
of  the  village  and  the  government  works.  He 
had  felt  aHSured  tluit  when  the  first  blow  shonUl 
be  Btriick  tile  iiegiiKs  of  the  aummnding  coun- 
try would  rise  and  Hock  to  his  atandai'd,  that 
a  general  uprising  of  the  slaves  thruughont  the 
Union  would  follow,  and  that  hu  would  win  the 
untisfactiun  and  the  hoiiorx  of  a  great  lilwrator. 
When  askeil  what  was  his  purjmsi',  niiil  by  what 
authority  be  acted,  he  re|ilied,  "To  free  the 
slaves;  and  by  tlie  authority  oft.iiHl  Almighty." 
Xcws  of  this  affair  weut  swiftly  abroad,  and  be- 
fore uiglit  a  large  nnmlirr  of  Virginia  militia 
had  gatlii'ix'd  at  llanier's  Ferry.  Struggles  lie- 
twren  tliesi!  and  Brown's  lidliiwera  eiisued.  Id 
which  the  two  Hiins  of  the  fortner  iwrished.  Tho 
invaders  were  finally  driven  into  a  Bre-eugine 
house,  where  Itrown  bnively  ilefelided  himself. 
W'ilh  one  son  dead  by  his  side  and  the  other 
shot  through  the  body,  be  felt  the  pulse  of  his 
dying  child  with  one  hand,  hidd  his  riflo  with 
the  other,  mid  issued  oral  commands  to  liin  men 
with  all  tint  ei>ni]iosure  of  a  general  in  his  mar- 
quee, telling  tlieni  to  be  firm,  and  sell  their  livM 
08  dearly  as  possible.  They  IifIi)  their  citadel 
until  Monday  evening,  when  Colonel  Koliert  E. 
Iico  arrived  with  ninety  Cnited  States  marine* 
Slid  two  pieces  of  artillery.  The  diwirs  of  the 
engine-house  were  forced  o)ieu,  and  Brown  and 
his  followers  were  captnnKl.  The  bold  leader 
was  speedily  tried  for  munler  and  Ireiisim.  was 
found  guilty  (Oct.  29),  and  on  Ih-c.  :i.  IrVlt.  was 
hanged.  Meanwhile  the  wildest  tales  of  the 
raid  liuil  gone  over  the  land.  The  governor  of 
Virginia  (Henry  A.  Wise)  was  alroont  crazy  with 
exoitemeut,  luid  declared  bimself  ready  to  make 
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war  on  nil  the  free-labor  states ;  and  he  declared, 
in  a  Ititter  to  the  President  (Nov.  25),  that  he  had 
authority  for  the  lielief  that  a  conspiracy  to  res- 
cue Brown  existed  in  Ohio,  Pcnnsylviinia^  New 
York,  and  other  states.  AtUmipts  wore  made 
to  implicate  leading  Rcpnhlicans  in  a  scheme 
for  liherating  the  slaves.  A  committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  with  James  M.  Mason,  au- 
thor of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850,  as  it-s 
chairman,  was  a])pointed  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject. The  result  was  the  obtaining  of  positive 
proof  that  Brown  hud  no  accomplices,  and  onl}' 
about  twenty-five  followers.  Although  Brown's 
mad  attempt  to  free  the  slaves  was  a  total  fail- 
ure, it  ])rovod  to  bo  one  of  the  important  events 
which  speedily  bi*ought  about  the  result  he  so 
much  desired. 

John  Paul  Jones  and  the  Earl  of  Selkirk. 
In  1779,  while  Jones  was  cruising  up  and  down 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  between  the  Sol  way 
and  the  Clyde,  he  tried  to  capture  the  Etirl  of 
Selkirk,  in  order  to  secure  a  notable  prisoner 
for  exchange.  He  hnd  been  an  early  friend  of 
Jones's  father.  His  seat  was  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dee ;  and  there,  in  his  boyhood,  our  hero 
had  gambolled  under  the  shadow  of  its  mnjestic 
oaks.  He  anchoi'ed  his  vessel  Cthe  Hanger)  in 
the  Solwa}'  at  noon,  and  with  a  few  men,  in  a 
single  boat,  ho  went  to  a  woodt^d  pnmiontory  on 
which  the  carl'S  tine  estate  lay,  where  he  learned 
that  his  lordship  was  not  tit  home.  Disappoint- 
ed, he  oi'dere<l  his  men  back  t^>  the  boat,  when 
his  lieutenant,  a  large  and  fiery  man,  proposed 
to  go  to  the  mansi(m  and  plunder  it  of  the  fam- 
ily idate.  Jones  would  not  listen  to  the  propo- 
sition, for  the  memory  of  old  associations  made 
his  heart  tender  towards  Lady  Selkirk,  who  had 
been  very  kind  to  him.  Again  ln!  (udered  his 
men  back,  but  they  and  the  lieutenant,  eager 
forprizo-money,iu  defiance  of  bis  expostulations, 
went  t4»  tbe  hou.se  and  demanded  the  plate.  The 
friKbtenc'd  Ladv  S«^lkirk  surrendered  it  with  her 
own  haiuls.  When  the  priz<;»  of  the  I*an(/ir  were 
sold,  Jones  bought  this  plate,  and  sent  it  back 
to  Lady  Srlkirk  with  a  letter  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed bis  regret  because  of  the  annoyance  she 
had  sutlenMl. 

John  the  Painter.  While  Silas  Doane,  com- 
missiom-r  of  tbe  (.'Ontinental  ('ongrrss,  was  in 
I^aris  (l777),astrang«*r,adva!M;ed  in  ycrars, called 
upon  Iiini  one  day,  and  reipiested  a  strictly  pri- 
vate interview.  It  was  granted,  when  tbe  stran- 
ger t-old  Deane  tbat  he  was  a  native  of  Scotland, 
but  was  an  American  citizen,  and  bad  lived  at 
Ambov.in  New  J«'rsev,  wbeiv  be  bad  a  comfort- 
able  bouse.  Tbe  British  troops  st at ion(*d  there, 
suspecting  bini  of  being  a  VViiig,  bad  greatly 
abused  bini,  and  finally  burned  bis  bous4>  to 
ashes.  }le  told  l)ean«'  be  bad  resj>lved  on  n'- 
venge;  tbat  be  bad  determined  to  kill  King 
George,  and  bad  come  to  Kuro]»e  for  tbe  pur- 
pose. He  bad  been  to  Kngland,  bad  laid  bis 
plans,  and  was  n*a<ly  to  execute  tbem.  He 
rbouglit  it  rigbt  to  acquaint  Deane,  tbe  United 
States  minister,  with  bis  scbenn*.  He  said  be 
passtMl  by  tbe  name  of  "John  the  Paintt^r."  Mr. 
Deane  opposi'd  tbe  assassination  of  tbe  king  as 


I  cowardly  and  unjust.  He  was  innocent  of  wrong 
in  the  matter.  If  he  must  have  revenge,  he 
should  take  it  in  a  manly,  generous  way ;  he 
should  go  into  the  American  army,  and  meet 
his  enemy  as  a  soldier,  and  not  as  a  vulgar  as- 
sassin ;  and  if  he  could  so  meet  King  George,  nt 
the  head  of  his  army,  he  could  kill  liim  with 
propriety.  It  would  be  lawful  to  so  kill  his 
generals.  The  man  was  finally  pei-sua4le<1  by 
I>eane  to  abandon  his  regicidal  plan,  and  left. 
He  soon  returned,  thanked  Deane  for  persnading 
him  not  to  lay  violent  hands  on  **  the  Lord's 
Anointed.''  and  said  be  was  determined  to  seek 
revenge  by  buniiug  tbe  naval  stores  at  Ports- 

'  mouth,  England.  Denne  said  that  would  tend 
to  weaken  tbe  enemy  in  canying  on  the  war, 
and  was  legitimate  business.  He  wan  astou- 
isbed  at  tbe  wisdom  of  the  man's  plans.  He 
warned  him,  however,  that  if  ho  should  Iw 
caught  his  life  would  pay  the  ]>ennlty  of  his 
crime.  ^'I  am  an  old  man,"  said  "J(din  the 
Painter,"  *' and  it  matters  little  whether  I  die 
now  or  five  years  hence."  He  Iwrniwed  a  guinea 
from  Deane,  and  crossed  the  channel.  At  Ports- 
mouth he  took  lodgings  at  the  h<mse  of  a  very 
poor  woman  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  While 
he  was  absent,  she  had  the  curiosity  to  exandne 
a  bundle  which  he  had  brought  with  liini.  It 
contained  S(»me  clothing  and  a  tin  box,  with 
some  sort  of  a  machine  inside.  John  wante<l  a 
top  to  it,  and  had  one  made  by  a  tinman.  The 
same  evening  the  naval  storehouses  were  fire<l 
by  this  "  infernal  macbine,"  and  $500,000  worth 
of  property  was  destroyed.  Strict  search  was 
made  for  the  incendiary  in  the  morning  at  ev- 
ery house  in  the  town.  The  ohl  woman  told 
them  of  Jcdin  the  Painter  and  his  mysterious 
tin  box.  The  tinnian  reported  making  a  t<ip  for 
it.  John  was  fixed  upon  as  the  incendiary. 
Not  doubting  be  bad  been  sent  by  the  enemy 
for  tbe  purpose,  and  tbat  relays  of  horses  had 
been  furnished  for  his  escape,  horsemen  wei-e 
sent  out  on  every  road,  with  orders  to  pursue 
any  person  tbey  should  find  riding  very  fa.st. 

.  John,  meanwhile,  was  trudging  on  foot  towaiils 
London.  Men  came  u])  to  him  and  asked  him 
if  be  had  seen  any  person  riding  ^mst- haste. 
"  Why  do  you  in(|uire  f"  asked  John.  He  was 
|)roperly  answered,  when  John  told  the  pursuen 
tbey  were  mistaken,  for  he — **  John  tbe  Paint- 
er"—  was  tbe  incendiary,  and  gave  them  his 
reasons  for  tbe  act.  Tbey  Umk  him  back  to 
Portsmoutb,  where  he  was  recognized  by  the 
old  wonnm  and  tbe  tinnnin.     He  candidly  told 

i  tbein  that  be  should  certainly  have  killed  the 
king  bad  not  Mr.  Deane  dissuaded  him,  and  that 
be  was  revenged,  and  was  ready  to  die.  He  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  hung.  A  false  and  un- 
fair account  of  bis  trial  was  puldished,  and  no 
nu'Ution  was  made  of  Mr.  Deant^'s  having  s:ive«l 
tbe  life  of  tbe  king.  Tlie  GvtiilemaH's  SlagasiHe 
for  1777  c(Mitains  the  English  account  of  the 
atfair,  with  a  portrait.  The  above  is  compiled 
from  manuscript  notes  made  fiom  the  lips  of 
DeauH  by  Klias  Jioudinot. 

Johnson,  Andrkw,  LL.D.,  seventeenth  Pres- 
ident of  tbe  Tnited  States,  was  bom  at  Kaleigh, 

:  N.  C,  Dec.  29,  lti08.     He  Icarucd  the  trwlc  of  a 


tftilor,  and  taiight  binuelf  to  read.  After  work- 
iDg  as  a  journey niftn  in  Sontli  Carolina,  ho  n-uni 
to  Greenville,  Ten n.,  taking  wilh  liim  bie  moili- 
er,<vho  waadepeDdentouLim.  There  be  irorbed 


at  Ilia  trade,  married,  and  wnB  tangbt  by  his 
wife  how  to  n'rile ;  becnnio  aldvnnnn  and  may- 
or, a  nieiiilier  of  the  Letrislalnro  (l«l2-33  and 
IKS},  iirexidentiiil  elector  (1H40},  et«t«  iwnatai 
in  1841,  an<l  iiienilN-r  »f  Congrew  from  1^1  lo 
1853.  Fwni  IfWl  to  lt57  he  wua  govcnior  of 
Tennessee,  nnd  I'nited  Stnica  Senator  from  1857 
to  1863.  Ill  liiSi  he  was  iipiHiintvd  military  cnv- 
emnr  ofTeiineiuiee,  and  in  I8G4  iraa  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  StnteH.  Ho  fliicceeiltNl 
Mr.  Lincoln  na  President  in  Iftda ;  kept  np  a  cou- 
tiniial  warfare  with  Congreiw;  was  iinpeaclieil, 
bnt  aci|nilte<l,  in  l^&i,  and  retireil  ttotu  nlHce  in 
ie(&.  He  received  the  dept-e  of LL.D.Atim  the 
Uuivcrsily  of  North  Cnmlina  in  18(16,  and  died 
In  Carter  Cotiiit;r,Telin.,  Jtlt.v  ;ll,  ld7&. 

Joluuoii,  Fort,  DRHTHicnrts  of.  On  the 
Cape  Fear  Hivcr,  not  far  f>oiii  Wit  in  in );("«'  "as 
a  furtiUcation  calinl  Fort  Joiinmiii.  To  it  the 
royal  governor  (Joseph  Martin)  of  Norlli  Caro- 
lina lle<l  (.liino  14.  ITT.'i)  when  the  indignant 
l)eop1e  began  to  ri»e  in  relH'llinn  againnt  royal 
rule.  From  tliat  atnint-liiilil  liu  Gent  furlh  a 
menacing  pniclnnintion,  nnd  anim  afterwiirda 
preparationa  fur  a  aervile  iusnrrection  were  di<t- 
coTervd.  Tiie  nimor  went  abroad  that  Martin 
had  incited  llie  Hliiven.  Tlie  exuitiierated  people 
determined  todrivehini  from  the  fort  nnd  dcniol- 
isliit.  A  Uh1.v  of  five  hundred  mFii,]ed  by  John 
AHlieandCornelinsHitrnctt.nini'cheiltothefort. 
Martin  had  tifil  nn  boiinl  a  KririHh  vessel  of  war 
in  the  river.  ThenuinitionHof  wnrhad  nllbeon 
lemoveil  on  Ixiiiril  of  a  tvunH]Kirl,  nnd  ttie  gnr- 
liwiu  also  had  HvA.  The  ivo]de  bnrucd  the  bar- 
rucks  and  ileniiiliKhed  tlie  walls. 

Johnaoii,  fii'v.  was  horn  in  Ireland  in  1740; 
died  ill  London,  Mnrrh  5,  1T88.  Ho  married  a 
ilnnghter  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  nnd  in  1774 
aneceedtil  him  as  Inilinn  Aceiit.  He  served 
against  tho  Kn-nch  from  1757  to  17<i0.  At  the 
oathri'iik  of  the  Rcvnlntlnn  he  Hed  to  Canada, 
Kud  thence  went  with  llie  Uriliah  troops  wlni 
took  possession  uf  New  York  city  in  September, 
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1776 ;  be  remained  tliera  some  time,  and  became 
DiaiiaRer  uf  a  theatre.  He  jointMl  Brant,  and 
parlieipated  in  some  of  tlin  blootly  ontiuges 
in  the  Mohawk  valley.  In  1779  lie  fonglit  with 
the  Indians  agaitiat  Snllivan.  (See  SvUitaii't 
Campaign.)     His  estates  were  coTiBscated. 

JohnioivItRVF.KDY,  a  distingnislied  lawyer, 
wiiB  born  at  Aniiapulis,  Md.,  May  St.  1796 ;  died 
there,  Feb.  10,  18T<>.  He  was  adtnlttetl  to  the 
bar  in  1815.  After  aerving  two  terms  in  his 
State  Senate,he  was  United  States  Senatnrfmm 
liS45  to  IS49,  when  he  became  Unitt.-d  States  At- 
torney-generiil  nnilur  President  Taylor.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  a  delegate  to  the  Peace  Conreu- 
tion  (wliieh  aee);  Utiiteil  States  Senator  ftom 
Irm  to  18(X;  and  minixter  to  Great  Britain  in 
1868-69,  negotiating  a  treaty  which  was  rejected 
by  the  United  States  Senate. 

Johnaou,  Riciiari>  Mkntor,  was  bom  at  Bry* 
ant's  Stntion,  Ky.,  Oct.  IT,  17U1 ;  died  at  Frank- 
fort, Ky.,  Xov.  lU,  1850.  He  t;nidnnted  at  Tran- 
sylvania Univei-sity,  became  a  lawyer  and  state 
legislator,  and  mixed  a  regiment  of  cavalry  in 
181^.  Witli  tliein  lie  werveil  under  Harrison,  and 
was  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames  in  1913,  where 
he  was  dangeronsly  wounded.  From  1B07  to 
1819  and  1829  to  18S7  he  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gn-ss.  He  was  iruited  States  Senator  from  1619 
to  1829,  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
from  1837  to  1841. 

Joluuon,  RiCHAiiD  ^V.,  was  born  in  Livlng- 
Hton  Cininty,  Kv.,  Feli.  7,  1827,  and  grudnalcil 
at  Weat  P<iiut  in  Iel49.  Ho  was  a  caiituiii  of 
cavalry  in  the  Civil  War  nnlil  Aujjiist,  18t>l, 
when  lie  was  made  lienteuant-eiilonel  of  a  Ken- 
tucky cavalry  regiment.  In  OctobiT  he  woa 
made  »  brigadier,  and  served  under  Uuell.  In 
the  anninier  of  186^  he  eeiDmnnded  a  division 
of  the  Army  of  the  TeniivsHee,  and  atierwnrds 
had  the  same  command  in  the  Army  of  llieCnni- 
l)ei'1aud.  In  the  battles  at  Sttme's  River  and  near 
Chiekumauga,  and  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  he 
was  a  must  useful  oflinrr.  He  was  severely 
wonnded  at  New  Hope  Chnrcli,  and  cummand- 
«1  a  division  of  cavalry  in  the  battle  of  Nash- 
ville, in  DL-ceiTibcr,  1864.  He  was  breveted  ma- 
jor-genenil  in  the  Unit«d  States  Army  for  "  gal- 
lant services  dnring  the  war,"  and  retired  with 
fnll  rank  in  October,  1867. 

Jotuuon,  Sami-f.l.  LL.D.,was  horn  at  Dnii- 
dee,  Scotland.  Dee.  15,  1733;  died  near  Eilen- 
tnii,  N.  C,  Aug.  18,  1816.  Hp  was  brought  to 
North  Carolina  by  his  father  when  he  was  threo 
of  age,  and  was  in  civil  ofltcc  tliem  nuder 
the  crown  nutil  lie  cspouse<l  the  canse  of  the 
|Hitriotj(.  In  1773  he  was  one  of  the  North  Car- 
olina Committee  of  Correxpoii deuce  and  an  ac- 
tive menilier  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  He 
was  eliuinnan  of  the  Provincial  Conucil  in  1775, 
and  dnring  1781-82  was  in  the  Cuntinciital  Con- 
gress. In  17tf8  he  was  governor  of  the  state, 
and  presi<led  over  the  convention  that  adoptetl 
the  iiatixnal  Constitntion.  Fmni  1789  to  1793 
he  was  l.'nited  States  Senator,  and  from  IHiHI  to 
1803  ivaa  judge  of  the  Snpremo  Court. 

Sir  Johx,  sou  of  Sir  William,  was 
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born  in  1743;  rllud  la  MoDtraal,  Jmi.  4. 1B30. 
Ho  wait  a  ataiitli  Inynlin^  ami  in  177G  the  Whi)^ 
trieilUi  get  poHWwiiuii  of  liw  iienuii.  He  lied  tu 
Ciuiiula  with  nbuut  seven  Uuiidred  followers, 
where  lie  wur  cniuuitHiJoiicd  u  ciiloiiul,  and  raised 
a  corps  cliifHy  atitoiiKtbHliiyaliataufNuw  York, 
kuuwii  BB  the  Boyiil  (jrveiiit.  Ku^  was  ainulig 
tlm  most  DPtiie  and  liilttti  Dies  at  this  patriots. 
Wliile  liiveittiiiK  Fort  Staiiwlx  (or  Sclinyler),  iu 
1777,  lie  defeulrd  Geiieriil  Hi^i'kimer  nc  Oris- 
kniijr  (wliiuti  net-),  bnt  wax  tlrfcatvd  liiinwlf  1>>' 
Oeuenil  Van  Rensselaer  in  1760.  After  tlic  wur 
SirJohn  went  to  England,  bnt  rctnniiKl  to  Can- 
ads,  wliero  be  nwidcd  iw  Snperiiiteuilent  of  In- 
dian AfliiiTK  until  liis  dentj).  He  niui'ried  a 
daiigbter  of  John  AVatls,  a  New  York  luyaliat. 

Johiuon,  Tf lOMAS.  wuH  bnrn  in  Cnlvcrt  Conn- 
tj,  Md..  in  i;:»:  iliod  iit  K<Hie  Hill,  iivnr  Fred- 
ecicktini,  Oct.  ^i.  If  19.  He  wnn  an  eminent  law- 
yer, and  n-iM  eliitseii  a  ()i'1i-|tnte  to  tbe  Second 
Contiuentiil  Congtvss  in  177rh  Ho  bail  tliu  hon- 
or of  nomiiintiug  (ieorgo  Wanliinfitan  for  the 
imaitlon  of  cunimandcr-in-cbief  of  the  Conli- 
iiental  armies,  lie  was  elionen  )^vernor  of  the 
new  Slate  of  Maryland  in  1777,  ami  won  Aiwi- 
elate-JiiRtice  nrtlie  tSnintme  Court  nrtlie  United 
Stales  fiiini  ITtfl  to  1793,  wlien  Iib  rt'Signcd.  He 
naH  (id'ered  tliu  posit iun  of  Chief-JnMice  of  tlic 
District  (if  Colnmbia  in  laul,  but  declimil  it. 

Johiuoii,  Willi  AM, iMim  ill  MeatliCiiniily,Ire- 
laud,  ill  1715;  die<t  neiii-  JtdiiiHtonn,  N.  Y..  Jnty 
11, 1774.  He  n-as  ednoited  for  a  tui-rchaiit,  but 
an  iiuroi'tiitiate  lore  aA'iiir  clianged  tite  tenor  »( 
Lb)  life.    Ho  cainu  to  America  in  173H  to  take 


n^rn.  and,  i 
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su-ndily  from  any 

French.  He  kept  the  frontier  from  injnry  nn- 
til  the  treaty  of  Aix-I:i-Ciiaiwllu  (174H).  In  ITfJ) 
lie  was  a  mvinlier  of  tlie  I*rovincial  Council.  Hfl 
withdrew  fitim  his  position  of  Superiiitendrnt 
of  Indian  AITaira  iu  175:1,  and  was  a  nieinln'r  of 
tlie  coiivetitiun  at  Albany  in  1754.  He  alno  at- 
tcnde«l  (pvnd  conneils  of  the  Indians,  and  wori 
atlupted  into  tlie  Moliawk  tribe  ami  maile  a 
sachem.  At  theconncilof  |{overuont,cunreDcd 
by  Bnuldiickat  Alexumlriaiii  I7ri!>,JobiiKon  wan 
appointed  "hvIo  anperintendcnt  of  tlio  Sis  Nii- 
tiiins."  creatod  a  luiijor-ptneral,  and  I<mI  an  ck- 
pedition  intended  fur  the  capture  of  Crown 
Point.  (See  Cn>it»  I'olHt,  Erptditioit  a^Mt.) 
The  folloning  year  lie  was  kniglited,  and  the 
king  gave  him  the  appointment  of  Superinteo- 
deuC  of  Indian  Afinirs  in  tlie  North ;  be  was  nbw 
niudeacolmiial  agent.  He  continued  in  tbe  mil- 
itary service  during  the  remainder  of  tho  war, 
and  was  rowanlMl  t>y  his  king  with  the  gift  of 
one  tinndred  thousand  acivs  of  hind  iiortli  of  the 
Mtdiawk  Itiver,  which  was  known  as  "  Kiugt- 
land,''  (It  ttie  "  Royal  firant.''  Joiinson  lirst  in- 
troduced sheep  and  liltxHled  Imrses  intu  the  Ho- 
bumk  valley.  Sir  William  Johnson  married  a 
Oeraian  girl,  by  whom  ho  had  n  son  and  two 
daughters;  aliH>  eiglit  children  by  Mury  (or 
Mollie)  Brant,  who  lived  with  him  until  hia 
di-nth.  Sir  William  lived  in  kirunini  style  and 
eiurciiKd  great  hospitality. 

Jobnaon,  William  Samvki.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.,  wax  burn  in  Slnitr»rd  Coiintv.  Conn., 
Oct.  7,  1727;  died  Nov.  14,  ms.  He  grad- 
uulod  at  Yale  Col)i>ge  in  1744;  became  a  la«< 
yer,  and  was  distingniHbiil  for  his  eloqnence. 
Ho  was  a  delegate  to  tlm  "Stamp  Act  Con- 
gi-ess"  (whit'h  see),  iind  for  live  vears  (fnini 
I7C(!  to  1T71)  be  waH  iig.-iit  for  Conitccticnt  in 
Engliind.  He  ('oi'ivHpoiided  « ith  Ihe  cmiiielit 
Dr.  Johnson  Heveral  yearn.  He  was  a  Judge  of 
the  Su|irenic  Court  of  Connertlcut  and  a  ciim- 
niissionrr  for  luynsting  tlie  contniversy  lie- 
twfcn  tlio)iro|>ri<-t(iniof  IVnnsylvaiiiaBiiil  tbe 
Siisr|nehniin»  ('oni|iany.  Judge  JohiiHon  was  in 
l'oiij;i'i'-iH  i,lT'^4  to  17OT},Di>d  was  aJM*  a  memlier 
of  llie  convention  that  thimed  the  uatnmal 
('(mHiiiiitii'n,  in  which  ho  was  Ihe  llrHi  t»  pni- 
pose  Ihe  oi'gmiixnlion  of  llie  K<>nateuK  a  distinct 
branch  of  Ihe  nulbniul  I..'gtslntnn^  Ho  won 
Uiiilcd  SlalcH  Senator  from  U-fl)  t»  1791.  ui id. 
with  hix  loileiiBnc.  Oliver  Elli.wi.rth.dr.-w  up 
[he  bill  for  esfaiilisbiiig  the  iiidieiarv  svMrni  of 
tlie  riii(.-il  Slali-H.  Ho  HiiH  President  (.f  Colnin- 
i.ia  College  from  17f^  to  IKK). 
Adiiiinil  JohnBona,  Tiir  iNt'Li'KM'ii  or  the.  in  the  M»- 
Mi)li:i»k  biiwk  rcuioii,  gave  the  Whigs  mneh  annoyanci-. 
Mvcniy-  iiiirl  ljii:illy  beeame  a  Hc»nrK(t.  liir  William  dieil 
ig  in  tbe  jiMl  IIS  tlie  war  fur  inde|fcndence  was  kindling. 
Iiidiiiiis  mill  lli^(  iiiiiiitle  of  jiartiwtnship  against  the  Uk- 
:  a  grciit  ]iiibli(!:inH  wiui  Worn  liy  his  wni  and  suM-eiistn-, 
eirniiin-  ."^ir  John  Johnwin.  Ei|nnlly  strong  In  iiisop|Ki- 
urilnint.  sition  lo  the  Whigs  was  a  MHi-iu-law  uf  Sir 
lie  iiH  bis  William,  liny  Johnson,  who  sncceeiled  liim  as 
I'lir  bnikc  SiL|ieriiitcnilciit  uf  Indian  Aflaira,  having  liven 
ndeiit.  ef  long  hJK  depniy.  Gny  had  snch  inlliience  over 
kept  rbe  tliu  Indiiini.  that,  in  July,  1775,a  large  iioily  of 
ig  of  the    tbu   MohiLwkH,  notn ithstaiiding    their   solemn 
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promise  of  neutrality,  followed  bim  to  Montre- 
u1,  and,  in  the  presence  of  Governor  Carleton, 
pledged  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  crown,  and 
took  up  the  hatchet  against  the  Republicans.  Sir 
John  Johnson  had  many  retainers  on  his  domain, 
who  were  Scotch  Higlilanders,  and  were  all 
Tories.  Snapccted  of  disjiftection  to  the  patriot 
cause,  General  Schuyler  had  watched  him  closely 
Hn<l  taken  his  wonl  of  honor  to  refrain  from  hos- 
tilities. SatisHe<l  that  he  would  not  be  faithful, 
Schnyler  required  him  to  give  his  parole  (Jan- 
uary, 1776)  to  that  effect.  This  sat  so  lightly 
that,  in  May,  Schuyler  sent  a  force  under  Colo- 
nel Elias  Dayton  to  arrest  him.  The  baronet 
retii-ed  to  the  forests  between  the  Mohawk  and 
the  Sacaudaga,  with  his  Tory  retainers,  and 
soon  afterwards  they  made  their  way  t-o  Canada. 
In  wretched  ])light,  after  great  snftering  in  the 
wilderness,  they  reached  the  St.  Lawrence,  some 
distance  above  Montreal,  when  Sir  John  was 
commissioned  a  colonel  in  the  British  service. 
He  raised  two  battalions,  inclnding  one  thou- 
sand men  composed  of  his  Highbinders  and 
other  T«»ries,  and  named  his  corps  "  The  Royal 
Greens."  With  these  and  Indian  followers.  Sir 
John  carried  on  a  distressing  partisan  warfare, 
mostly  iu  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk. 

Johnston,  Albert  Sidxrv,  was  bom  iu  Ma- 
son County,  K}'.,  in  1803;  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  (which  see),  April  6, 1862.  He  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1826;  served  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  and  resigned  in  1834.  He  entered 
the  Texan  army  as  a  private  in  1836  and  was 
soon  made  a  brigmlier,  and  iu  1838  became  com- 
niander-in-cbief  of  the  army  and  Secretary  of 
War.  He  retired  to  private  life  in  Texas.  He 
served  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  became  pay- 
master in  the  United  States  Army  in  1849.  In 
1860-451  he  comn)aii<le<l  the  Pacific  Department, 
and,  sympathizing  with  the.  Secessionists,  he 
was  snperseded  by  General  Snniner  and  entered 
the  Confederate  service,  in  command  of  the  Di- 
vision of  the  West.  At  his  death,  in  the  battle 
of  Shiloh,  General  Beauregard  succeeded  him. 

Johnston,  BusiiuodK.,  was  bom  in  Ohio, Sept. 
6,  1817,  and  gradnated  at  West  Point  in  1840. 
He  served  in  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars,  and 
was  professor  of  mathematics  in  military  acad- 
emies in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  He  joined 
the  Confederate  army  in  1861,  and  was  made  a 
brigadier-general  early  in  1862;  was  captnred 
at  Fort  Donelson  (which  see),  but  soon  after- 
wards escaped ;  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  and  was  made  major-general  in  1864. 
He  wa«  in  command  of  a  division  in  I^e's  army 
that  surrendered  at  Appomattox  Conrt-honst^ 

Johnston,  Gkxeral  J.  E.,  Suruender  of. 
With  the  snrrender  of  Lee  (which  see),  tlie 
Civil  War  was  virtually  ended.  Although  he 
was  general-in-chief,  his  eapitnlatiou  inclnded 
only  the  Army  of  N<»rthem  Virginia.  Tliat  of 
Johnston,  in  North  Carolina, and  smaller  bodies, 
were  yet  in  the  field.  When  Sherman,  who  con- 
fronted Johnston,  heard  of  the  victory  at  the 
Five  Forks  (which  see)  and  the  (jvncnation  of 
Petei'xbnrg  and  Richinon<1,  he  moved  on  Johns- 
tou  (April  10, 1865)  with  his  whole  army.     The . 


latter  was  at  Smithfield,  on  the  Neuse  River, 
with  fall  thirty  thousand  men.  Jetterson  Da- 
vis and  the  Confederate  cabinet  were  then  at 
Danville,  on  the  southern  border  of  Virginia, 
playing  "Government,'*  and  had  just  proposed 
to  Johnston  a  plan  whereby  they  might  secure 
their  own  personal  safety  and  the  treasures 
they  had  bronght  with  them  from  Richmond. 
It  was  to  disperse  his  araiy,  excepting  two  or 
three  batteries  of  artillery,  the  cavalry,  and  as 
many  infantry  as  he  could  mount,  with  which  he 
should  form  a  guard  for  the  ^*  Government,"  and 
strike  for  the  Mississippi  and  beyond,  with  Mex- 
ico as  their  final  objective.  Johnston  spurned 
the  propositiou,  and,  deprecating  the  bad  exam- 
ple of  Lee  iu  cimtinning  what  he  knew  to  be  a 
hopeless  war,  had  the  moral  courage  to  do  his 
duty  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience 
and  his  nice  sense  of  honor.  He  refused  to  6ght 
any  more,  or  to  basely  desert  his  arm}'  far  away 
from  their  home^,  as  the  "Government"  pro- 
])0SiMl,  and  stated  frankly  to  the  people  of 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Flori- 
da, included  within  his  milit4iry  department, 
that  "  war  could  not  be  longer  continued  by 
them  except  as  robbers,''  and  that  he  should  take 
measures  to  stop  it  and  save  the  army  and  peo- 
ple from  fnrther  evil,  and  "avoid  the  crime  of 
waging  a  hopeless  war."  Sherman  was  push- 
ing Johnston  with  great  vigor,  when  the  former 
received  a  note  from  the  latter  (April  14, 1865), 
asking  if  a  temporary  sns]>ension  of  active  hos- 
tilities might  be  arranged  to  allow  the  "civil 
anthorities  to  enter  into  the  nee<lfnl  arrange- 
ments to  terminate  the  existing  war."  Sherman 
promptly  replied  that  he  would  do  so,  and  wjis 
willing  to  hold  a  conference.  He  said  that,  as 
a  basis  of  action,  he  wonid  undertake  to  abide 
by  the  terms  made  by  Grant  and  Lee  at  Appo- 
mattox Court-house.  Sherman  and  Johnston 
met  at  Durham's  Station,  half-way  between  Ra- 
leigh and  llillMborongh,at  ten  o'clock,  April  17. 
Jolinston  said  be  regarded  the  Confederate 
cause  as  lost,  and  ailmitted  that  Grant's  terms 
were  magnanimous  (see  Z€e'«  Surrender);  bnt 
he  insisted  upon  coiulitions  involving  political 
guarantees,  which  Shennan  had  no  authority  to 
grant.  At  a  second  conference  the  next  day 
Shennan  consented  to  a  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment as  a  basis  for  the  consideration  of  the 
government,  which,  if  earned  out,  would  have 
instantl}'  restored  to  all  persons  engagwl  in  the 
rebellion  every  right  and  privilege,  social  and 
political,  which  they  had  enjoyed  before  the 
war,  without  any  liability  of  punishment.  It 
was  adroitly  drawn  up  by  Breckinridge,  and 
was  signed  by  the  respective  comnnuidiiig  gen- 
erals. The  national  government  instantly  re- 
jected it,  and  General  Grant  was  sent  to  Raleigh 
to  declare  that  rejection,  which  he  did  April  ^4, 
and  proclaimed  that  the  truce  would  end  iu 
forty -eight  hours.  This  notification  was  ac- 
companie<l  by  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of 
JohiiHtcni*s  army,  on  the  terms  granted  to  I^e. 
The  capitulation  was  agreed  upon  at  the  house 
of  James  Bennett,  near  Durham's  Station,  April 
26.  About  twenty-five  thousand  troops  were 
surrendered.    The  capitulation  included  all  the 
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tTonpfi  in  Johnston's  military  ilepnrtinent.  Gen- 
erul  Taylor  aiirreiidereU  at  Citrontlle,  Ala.,  to 
General  Cunliy,  on  tlie  same  tenns.  and  the 
Confederate  navy  on  tlie  Tonibigbee  River  was 
■nrreutler«d  by  Coniinaii<tt<r  Farraud  to  Kear'ait- 
uiinil  Tliateber.  '^'ude  Hnin|itoii,«f  JoIiubIuu'h 
8<irreuUeii:d  fureee,  refused  to  coniply  with  the 


terntR.and  danheil  off  with  a  cniiHidcralile  body 
(if  cavalry  lowanls  Ciiarlottc,  to  follow  the  furt- 
uuMiuf  JeD'eniou  Uavis. 

Johnaton,  Juskpii  Ectlestox.  was  I>oni  in 
Prince  Eilnard  Comity,  Vii.,  In  Fubriniry,  inm ; 
(inulnat>>i1  at  West  I'oiiil  in  li*QS,  and  enteretl 
the  artillery.  He  served  in  tht>  war  with  tltn 
Florldit  Indians, ainl  in  tlix  war  nitli  Mexico, in 
vliieh  lie  wax  twirti  wonniliil.    He  Ixfrnine  lieii- 

luaatvr-geiierul,  with  tlie  rnnk  of  brigadk-r,  in 


of  Hull'.  Ifiin.  and  fonulit  K^llau'ly  on 
!■■  Virifiiiia  I'l'iiiiisiila,  iinill  wonndi><1  ul  lliu 
ittUtirKiiirn:ik«,i.rSi^v<-ii  I*ineK(l.-»S!!>.«li«H 

I  till!  SiinsUsii'iii   vallt'y,  where  lio  oi>|H)i(i:d 
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Grant  and  Sherman.  He  was  alb»  in  commaiiit 
during  tlio  Atlanta  caiupaigu  in  1^64  until  July, 
when  he  viae  superseded  by  General  Hood.  In 
18G5  ho  wa«  in  couiuaud  in  the  Caroliuas,  and 
surrendered  liU  army  to  Sliennan  April  26,  lve&. 
Johnatone'aAttemptatBribeiydTT^t.  Que 
of  the  Uritisli  i>eave  cunimisKioiKtrs,  In  ITTi^,  was 
Geurtte  Juliuxloue,  an  ailvucate  of 
the  Aniericaiis  in  llie  House  of 
Ci>niiiii>iii>,  nud  who  bn>ii}i;ht  letlem 
of  intiwliictiou  to  Kuhert  Morris, 
Joseph  Rtsed,  and  other  Irwiiiig  pa- 
triots. Fiiidiiif;  the  coiiiniiniiunt-ri 
conld  do  nolhin);,  onciully,  with 
Congress,  Johnstone  ntltnipted  l» 
gain  by  lidlirry  nhnt  could  nut  be 
nc<|uiied  by  dipluiiinry.  To  Morris 
and  ollien  he  wrote  Irtlcn*,  nrjiniig 
the  exiiedieney  ofniakiLiffuiTaDge- 
nieiltn  with  the  goveniuient,  and 
siiftgi'sling,  in  sonic  of  liia  Icttera, 
that  those  penons  who  Hhnnld  he 
iiistnimciitnl  in  bringing  it  nlioni 
wonld  not  fail  of  high  honors  and 
rewards  from  the  govemtnent.  An 
Americnii  lady  in  Fhiladelpliia, 
whose  biishnud  wna  in  ttie  Uritiah 
service,  and  who  wnii  a  ndative  «f 
P'ergnson,  the  iwcretnry  of  the  com- 
misaion,  was  induced  by  Johnstone  to  npproach 
Ji>sc]ili  Keed  with  a  )>n>|>u(<ition.  Mrx.  FeT|ni- 
Hon  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Gnenie,  of  Peunsyl- 
viinia,  a  hriftlii'  woman,  in  wIioho  prudence  and 
patriotiHni  the  Wliigs  had  sncb  eoiiHdeiirr  that 
the  inlert^han^  nf  visits  among  tlicm  and  tlie 
Toriea  nov«r  ie<l  to  a  8ns|iii'ioii  that  Hhe  wniitd 
betray  the  enns«  of  her  country.  JolinNtone 
made  her  Ix-lii-ve  lie  was  a  warm  friend  of  tin- 
Ameiirans,  and  tie  entreated  her  to  go  to  tieit- 
I'riil  Iteed  and  say  to  bim  tliat  if  he  eonhl. 
coiisrient  ion  sly.  exert  his  iiiflneuee  in  bringing; 
nlioiit  a  reconciliation,  ho  might  command  ^>ll,- 
tKH)  nnil  the  highest  ]iOKt  in  the  governnicnt. 
■■Tli;it,"  «aii!  .MiK.  F.TguNon,  '-(ieiieial  K.-.-d 
would  coMhiilcr  ih.^  oiler  of  a  briU-."  .I..I111- 
stoiie  diHi'hiiiiii-d  any  «iuh  intention,  and  Mrs. 
FergiiHon  ciivricd  tlie  niessiige  to  Iteed  an  soon 
as  the  llrilish  Icfl  I'liiliideljihin.  IE<-ei)  indig- 
nantly ri'iilicd,  ■'  I  inn  not  worth  pnn-hnsing, 
lull.  Hni-h  a»  I  am.  the  King  of  Knghind  is  nof 
ricli  riioiigli  to  do  it."  These  facts  Itcing  uiade 
kniiwii  to  CoiigrrHs,  rcMdntious  were  [lasMil 
(Aug.  11,  IT7r*}  aecnsing  the  coniiiiiHsioner  of  an 
attempt  at  Iiviliery  and  eormplion,  and  dt-clin- 
ing  to  holil  any  further  commnnieatiou  with 
hint.     (See  F,-r!iHmH,  KliMbflk  (ira-mr.) 

Joint  High  ComtniBSton.  II10  govemnirnt 
of  till-  United  States,  in  Ubalf  of  its  eitiicns. 
ciiiiaird  fnnu  tlreal.  Ilritain  dnimigrs  inflirtcd 
on  the  Aiiiei'ii-uii  ahipping  inlert-Hta  hy  the  dei*- 
n-ilii1ioiiH  of  the  JfnbnoM  (which  aee)  and  other 
AtiKhM.'onfedemte  crniscni.  To  etlii-t  a  |>eare- 
fal  Hidntion  of  the  dilHcnlly,  Kevcniy  Johnson, 
nf  Maryland,  was  sent  ti>  Kiigland  in  !('&'  to  ne- 
gotiate a  livaty  fur  that  pnr|iose.  Ilia  miaHlim 
wan  not  sal ix factory,  Tho  treaty  which  he  ne- 
goiiali'd  was  almost,  universiilly  condemniil  hy 
Ids  eoiintryuien,  and  wsa  n-Jectod  by  Ihu  Seu- 
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r,  J.  Lothrop  Motley,  nppoiiit- 
til  luiiiiHter  at  the  Britiith  c^oiirt,  was  charged, 
with  tbe  same  migsinn,  l>nt  failed  in  that  patlic- 
iilar,  and  was  recalled  in  ISTO.  TLe  uintter  was 
liually  settled  by  arbitratiini.  Much  cormpond- 
piico  succeeded  the  cBVirls  t»  settle  liy  treaty. 
Finally,  iu  January,  It^l,  the  British  niiniiiter  at 
Washingtuu  (Sir  Udnord  Tliunituu).  in  a  hotter 
to  Secretary  FibIi,  pruposed,  luider  instructintis 
fi-om  bis  goreriinient,  a  Joint  High  Oominiwiou, 
to  be  ap{K>iut«d  by  tliu  two  guvenmiunts,  k- 
i]>euf  ively,  to  Mettle  dispnttts  of  every  kind  be- 
tween the  Uiiil^l  Slates  and  Great  Britain,  and 
so  cstAblisU  a  pennaiient  frieudsliip  between 
the  two  nUitioiiH.  Mr.  Fish  progMHied  that  the 
cuntiuission  slionld  embraeu  in  its  inqniiies  the 
matter  of  tlie  "  Alabama  Clninm,"  so  that  noth- 
in)(  should  rcniuin  to  disturb  amicable  relations. 
The  HUKt^Rtioii  was  appn>ved,  and  cadi  gnv<'m- 
meut  appointed  coniniissionern.  The  President 
np]Miinted  for  the  iruited  Slates  Haniiltou  Fiab, 
Secretary  uf  Slate;  Samuel  Nelson,  AsBooiate- 
Jiisticeof  the  Uriilt^l  Stales  Supreme  Court;  R. 
C  Scheiick,  Minister  tn  Kiifjland ;  £.  Rockwuod 
Hoar,  late  Utiiltfl  Stales  Attorney-general,  anil 
G.  II.  Williams,  United  States  Seuatur  fruin  Ore- 
1(011.  Qui'on  Victoria  n|i|)ointed  George  Fred- 
erick Sainnet,  Kitrl  do  Oivy  and  Eiirl  of  Kipun  ; 
$ir  Stratford  Henry  Xorllicoto;  Sir  Kdwan) 
Thornton,  her  repre«enlaliru  at  Wasbinglon ; 
Sir  Alexander  McDunahl,  of  tho  Prit-y  Council 
of  Canada  und  Attorney -general  of  that  prov- 
inee ;  and  MunhiKne  Bernard,  Pi'Dfessurof  luler- 
natiiinal  Law  in  Osfinil  Univenity.  The  cnni- 
niitisiouei's  lirst  ineli  in  Washington,  Feb.  S!7, 
llCI.  Lonl  Teutenlen,  secretary  of  the  Itritish 
cuunnissiun,  and  J.  C.  Baucrofl  Davis,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  of  Che  Uniteil  States,  were 
chosen  clerks  of  tho  Joint  High  Cniumission. 
Tlie  eoiuniiHSiouen)  of  the  United  States  were 
iustnicled  to  consider:  1.  The  Hslievics;  it.  The 
uavi);Hiioii  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Hiver;  3.  Be- 
cipriK'ul  troilu  l>etweflii  the  Uuited  States  and 
the  Uuniinion  uf  Citnada;  4.  The  Northwest 
water  boundary  and  the  upland  of  San  Jnaii ; 
S.  Tlie  claiuiRoftheUuiti-d  Stales  against  Gnsul 
Britaiu  for  conipeUMition  for  injuries  committed 
by  Cuufederale  cruisers;  (I.  CUiiins  of  British 
snbjircls  against  tlie  United  Stales  fur  losses  and 
iiljuries  urising  out  uf  acts  cuuiuiitted  during 
the  Civil  War.  A  treaty  was  agreed  to,  and 
was  ugned  May  f,  li^l,  wliidi  provided  for  the 
aetileniKut,  by  arbitrulion,  by  a  tni\ed  coiuuun 
siun,uf  all  etuiins  on  Initb  sides  for  hijunes  1i\ 
either  govcri»i)i-nt  to  tbe  citizens  of  the  otiicr, 
during  III**  Civil  War,  and  for  tbe  iwriinini^iit 
settlement  of  all  iineitlions  in  <1is|Mite  betwi'eii 
tlie  two  nations.  Ai'bitralors  were  ap]>"tiLted, 
who,  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  funned  what  was 
known  as  the  "Trilmiml  of  Arbitr.ilioii,"  and 
reached  »  deciiion  iii  whiclr  both  parties  acijiii- 
csccil,     (See  Tritiunat  ef  Arbtlnilion.) 

JoUet,  Loris,  was  one  of  thu  dJNCoverers  of 
the  MiKtissippi  River.  He  was  born  In  (Jiicbee 
in  itU;\  where  bis  fiitlier  was  a  smith ;  am)  died 
about  the  year  I70n.  He  was  etlneated  at  tlic 
Jniiit  colb-ge,  in  Quetiee,  ami  afterwardi 
gaged  iu  the  fur-tnule  iu  Ibo  Western  wilder- 
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ness.  In  1673  Intendant  Talon,  at  Quebec,  with 
llio  sanction  of  Governor  Fronteuac,  selected 
him  to  tiud  and  ascertaiu  the  diittction  of  tbe 
course  of  tbe  Mississipt>i  and  its  month.  Start- 
ing from  Miickinaw,  in  May,  1673,  with  Fa- 
ther Marquette  and  live  other  Freuchmeu,  they 
readied  the  Mississippi  June  17.  (See  Jfar- 
qutllt.)  Theystndiod  theconnlryon  their  route, 
made  inaiw,  aud  gained  much  iiifomiation.  Af- 
ter intercourse  with  Indians  on  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissijipi,  iii^ar  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  who 
bad  tiuBickcd  with  Enrojieans,  they  were  satis- 
fied that  the  Mississippi  emptied  iuto  the  Gulf 
of  Musico,  and  made  their  way  back  to  Green 
Bay,  where  Joliet  started  alone  for  Qtielieo  to 
rvport  to  his  snpei'iom.  His  canoe  wan  upset 
in  Lachine  Rapids,  above  Montreal,  and  bis  Jour- 
nals und  charts  were  lost,  but  be  wrote  out  his 
nnrmtive  from  meniury,  which  at^reed,  in  essen- 
tials, with  tliatof  Maniuctte.  Joliet  afterwards 
went  on  an  expediliou  to  Hudson's  liny,  iu  the 
service  ofhia  king,  and  mas  rewarded  by  his  sov- 
ereign with  tlie  appointment  of  bydrognipber 
to  Iiis  maji'sly,  and  was  favored  with  tho  seign- 
iory of  tlie  islaiKl  of  Anticosti  iu  1680,  La  Salle's 
pretentions  deiiie<I  him  tho  privilege  of  making 
exploriilioDB  iu  the  West. 

Joncaira,  or  Jonquiere  (Marquis  do  la), 
jAtyiKS  PiBRRK  i>K  Takfanel,  Governor  of 
Cnnada  iu  1749-62,  was  born  at  La  Jonquiere, 
Frnnee,  in  16riG;  die«l  in  Quebec,  May  17,  1753. 
He  entered  the  navy  iu  1096,  and  In  1703  nas 
ailjntant  iu  tho  JYonch  Army.  He  was  a  brave 
and  skilful  officer,  aud  was  iu  many  battles. 
He  Iwramo  captain  in  the  navy  in  173G,  and  au- 
com|ianied  D'Auville  iu  his  expedition  against 
Loiiishnrg  in  X74.'l.  In  1747  he  was  apiminted 
Governor  of  Canatia,  but,  lieing  catitnicd  by  the 
British,  he  did  not  arrive  nil  til  1749, 

Jonea,  JAaiH,  wnHlmm  near  Smyrna,  Pel.,  in 
March,  I7C8 ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  3,  IBuO. 


He  gvndiinlcd 
>ii:t.  aiideiilere 
I  17!0.      He  nai 
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when  hIio  was  cnptared  at  Tripoli.  (See  Phile- 
dftphia.)  Iti  leiU  lie  was  iiioile  coniniuTitler,  niid 
wliuii  tlie  Wnr  of  1812-15  bn>ke  out  he  was  in 
cliarge  of  tlie  alo«p-of-war  Watp,  in  wbich  he 
Ituiiitil  a  victorif.  (See  Waiip  and  Frolic.)  Ho 
uuiiiiuiuidod  llie  MacedoHian.in  Decatur'a  aqiiail- 
roii,  ltd  post-captain.  Att«r  tho  wur  he  coni- 
maiidtxl  tlie  Mi.'diterraueau  squodrnn  ;  was  a 
i^tiTuiiBsioLier  ot  the  Navy  llnanl ;  uiiil  Qovumur 
<if  the  Naval  Asylum  at  Pliilndtlpbia. 

Jooes,  John  Pavl,  tcob  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Kirkbeaii,  Scotlauil,  July  6, 1747 ;  died  in  Paris, 
Jniy  18,  17!».  Uefure  ho  was  eighteen  yean 
old  lie  cuinmandc'd  a  vessel  that  trai1e<l  wjrh 
tlio  West  IndiM.    Junes  came  to  Virgiuia  iu 


1773,  inhevitiiiR  the  estate  of  his  brother,  wlio 
iliml  thcnr.  OfTcring  hi«  M-rvicps  to  Cniigri'im, 
he  wan  made  tlrst-Iii-iili>nniit  in  tlio  navy  in  Up- 
epniluT,  1775,  whi-n,  nut  of  (^'.tlihiilo  to  Oeiieral 
JoiiuH,  of  North  Carolina,  liu  asHiiiiicd  hia  name. 
Rcfore  tliat  lio  ivus  Jtiiiii  Pan).  He  was  a  iHild 
and  ttkilfiil  HPA-mver,initiieiin){  up  niaiiy  prizps. 
Made  rnptaln  in  Iho  fall  of  ITTIi.  he,  in  the  Al- 
fitd,  i\tinniy<tl  the  Port  Roynl  (N.  ».)  fislicrim, 
eiiptnrins  all  the  vckhoIh  nii<l  frei){lil.  In  tho 
(tnuinicr  of  1777  lio  sailed  in  Iho  Ilimger  to  Eu- 
ro|)e,  and  in  Fcliriiarv,  1778,  n-tM-ivwl  frmii  n 
I-Viicli  .■oiimmiidiT  the  firnt  saliHe  ever  civni 
t.1  the  Anirrii-iiii  tlaH  by  n  foreign  ninn-ol-war. 
In  April  he  seiiltHl  Ilie  walla  of  Whitetmven,  in 
EiiKliincl,  on  tho  bonleTH  of  the  IriKh  Sea,  and 
Hpilied  tliirlv-viKht  tanmmii.  CrniHiiii;  to  in- 
tvm'pt  ttie  Italtio  ft<vt,  Iio  fi-ll  in  with  Urili^li 
men-of-war  and  had  a  ihitprratu  fliiht.  winning 
a  vielory  (Septeniber,  177tf;,hiM  vi-nttil  lii>ing  the 
Beuhomaie  llirhard.  (Sro  IfoKAomme  /McAitnf  a«il 
Kn'optH.)  ViinfitrtM  gave  liiiii  a  gold  ineilal  and 
a  eoniiiiiHsion  as  mniinandif  of  tl>o  Auinii-a, 
trhieli  Hlii])  woh  oimn  )>roM-nteil  to  Krnnei-. 
.loni'H  entered  the  serviire  i>r  KnxHia  us  n-nr- 
ailiiiiral  in  17r^,  »nil.  In  <.'onw<|iieiiee  of  a  vic- 
r<.rv  over  tho  Tnrli«,  lie  was  inmle  viee-n.l- 
niiriil   mid  k.iighled.     On   h 
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Virginia  in  1789 ;  ilie<1  at  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
Muy  30,  1R56.  Ho  entered  the  navy  in  leOS. 
Kroni  1U08  to  1812  lie  was  engaged  in  the  Onlf 
of  Monii^o  in  the  snppresaioii  of  piracy,  sinng- 
g1ing,aiiil  tlie  slave-trade.  Ho  fought  tlip  Brit- 
ish liutilla  on  Lake  Borgne  (which  aec)  lal«  in 
1H14,  when  lie  was  wonnded  anil  iiinilo  captive. 
He  oonimnnded  the  Pacitiu  squadron  iu  Itfi'i. 

JoaeBborougb,  Battle  at.  Sherman  began 
his  flanking  when  ho  raised  the  siege  of  Atlanta 
(which  see),  on  tlie  night  of  Ang.  ts,  ItitU.  Gen- 
eral 81ocnm,with  thoTweiitielhCor]>i<,pn<ceed- 
e<l  to  the  protection  of  tho  nick,  woninled,  and 
stores  near  the  C1iattahn«cliee,Diid  Howard  Biid 
the  rest  of  the  army  uioveil  for  the  West  Point 
Bailway.  OenernI  SIniiley'a  corps  was  on  the 
extreme  left,  and  the  ariniea  of  Howard,  Thom- 
as, and  Seholield  preaseil  fom-ard  so  i«>cn'tly 
that  Hood  was  not  infomied  of  the  niovenient 
niitil  the  Nationals  weiti  destroying  that  rood. 
This  was  doiio  (Airg.  SB)  fur  twelve  miles,  and 
the  next  day  they  struck  the  Macon  road.  Scbo- 
fleld  reached  tho  road  at  Rongh-and-Keady  Sta- 
tion, ten  miles  from  Atlanta.  Tliomns  strnck  it 
at  Conch's ;  and  Howard,  crossing  the  Flint  Riv- 
er half  n  mile  from  Jonesborongli,  approached  it 
nt  tlint  point.  Thciv.  he  was  met  liy  one  half  of 
Hooirs  army,  iinder  Haiilee.  With  tho  remain- 
der Hooil  was  holding  the  defences  of  Allantur 
Init  he  waa  too  weak  to  attempt  to  stnke  gcbo- 
flcld.  There  was  a  severe  tight  iit  the  ]>niisage 
of  the  Flint  Kiver,  on  the  morning  of  Ang.  ai; 
lictween  the  forces  of  Howanl  anil  Hardee. 
Howunl's  army  was  dis|>nseil  with  Blair's  airp» 
in  the  centre,  and  rude  breastnorka  were  cost 
np.  The  contest  was  reneweil  very  soon,  when 
Hnrdeo  attempted  to  cniHli  Howaril  l»'fi>re  ho 
eonid  reeeivo  n.'infc>reemeiit8.  He  fiiiled.  The 
Naliiiuals  tliiis  altaekcd  were  veteriiOH.  For 
two  hours  there  was  a  di-siwrate  strife  for  vic- 
tory, which  was  won  by  Howanl.  Hnrilec  re- 
eoili-d, and  in  his  hasty  nlreat lefY foitr hnndriHl 
of  Ilia  ileoil  on  the  Held  and  tlii'ee  hundred  of  hia 
badly  w<iiinded  ut  JoncHboroiigh.  His  loss  waa 
estimatMl  at  tvrenty-Hve  hniidntl  men.  How- 
ard'a  lose  was  alwiit  live  hundred.  Mi>anwliile 
tihennaii  had  sent  relief  to  Howanl.  Kilpat- 
riek  and  fiaiTanl  were  very  active,  ami  General 
PaviH's  corps  siMin  tonclieil  Honard'H  left.  At 
fonr  o'clock  in  tho  afternoon  Davis  charged  and 
carried  the  Coiife<1iTuto  works  covering  Jonen- 
lioriingh  on  tho  noi'th,  and  captnred  General  (i<>- 
van  anil  n  gn-iiter  part  of  his  brigade.  In  the 
morning  Ilanlee  had  Ueil,  pursued  by  the  Ka- 
lt<inalH  to  Lovejoy's. 

Juarez,  Benitii,  President  of  Mexico,  vraa 
iHirn  in  Villa  Ixllan,  Oaxaea.  in  tl^'<;  diiHl  in 
Iho  city  of  tiexieo.  July  1".  1872.  He  waa  de- 
Bcemled  fn>m  the  ancient  Imliaii  race.  Well 
iilncated,  lie  gained  diHttneliun  as  a  lawyer. 
Ho  was  u  legislator,  and  was  govemor  of  his 
niitive  state  from  1H4H  to  liVH.  llanislieil  by 
Siiiita  Afia  in  li^l,  he  lived  in  New  Orleans  nii- 
til IK'k'i,  when  lie  returned,  and  became  minister 
of  jtisliee.  Experiendng  the  viciwitndes  o( 
)>ulilie  life  in  Mint  country,  he  was  elecleil  fres- 
ideut  of  Mexico  in  June,  ItKl.    Theu  caioe  Out 
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FrcDch  usurpation  aud  the  Bhort-lived  empire 
of  Maximiliau  (which  see).  He  defeated  the 
imperial  forces  in  1867,  and  caused  the  emperor 
to  he  shot.  In  Octoher  Juarez  was  re-elected 
President,  aud  for  five  years  Mexico  wus  dis- 
tracted by  revolutious.  Peace  was  restored  iu 
1872,  but  Juarez,  then  President,  woru  dowu 
with  peqdexities,  died  of  a[>op]exy. 

Judges,  Appointmrnt  of.  In  the  states  of 
Counecticut  and  Rhode  Island  the  judj^es  were 
appointed  annually  by  the  assemblies.  In  Geor- 
gia the  chief-justice  was  appoint^  in  the  same 
way,  the  county  jnd^es  being  elected  annually 
by  the  people.  In  Now  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
Penusylvauia  the  jndges  were  appointed  by  the 
Assembly  for  a  term  of  seven  yeara.  In  the 
other  states  they  were  to  hold  their  office  dur- 
ing good  behavior.  The  justices  of  the  peace, 
as  iu  colonial  times,  were  invested  with  a  juris- 
diction as  judges  in  the  fu*st  instance  for  the 
smallest  class  of  civil  cases. 

Judge's  Mission  at  Washington.  The  au- 
thorities of  Alabanni  sent  Thomas  J.  Judge  to 
"negotiate  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States  iu  reference  to  the  forts,  arsenals,  and 
cnstom-houses ''  in  that  state,  and  "the  debt  of 
the  United  States."  Ho  was  introduced  by 
Clement  C.  Clay,  Jr.,  then  sitting  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  wiio  expressed  a  wish  that 
when  Judge  should  have  an  audience  he  should 
present  his  credentials  aud  enter  upon  the  pro- 
IM>se<l  negotiations.  The  President  refused  to 
receive  him  only  as  a  private  gentleman,  as  ho 
had  done  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina  (see  Hay  lie's 
Afiwfiofi),  and  the  State  of  Alabama  withdrew  iu 
the  persou  of  Mr.  Judge. 

Judicial  Kidnapping.  In  the  reign  of  James 
II.  (1685-W8)  officers  of  the  crown  in  England 
carried  on  a  traffic  with  the  American  colonies 
more  profitable  than  the  African  slave-trade. 
Young  persons,  as  well  as  felons,  were  exten- 
sively arrested,  hurried  across  the  Atlantic,  aud 
sold  iu  the  colonies  for  mone}'.  Tliis  kidnap- 
ping became  common  iu  liristol,  where  the  may- 
or, the  sheriff,  and  justices  of  the  peace  were  en- 
gaged in  it.  They  would  threaten  snnill  rogues 
and  pilferers  with  hanging,  and,  inspired  by  the 
teiTor  of  such  a  fate,  WM>uld  petition  for  trans- 
portation as  the  only  avenue  for  safety.  Then 
they  would  be  divided  among  the  mem1)ers  of 
the  court,  who  sold  these  criminals  to  jdanters 
iu  America. 

Judiciary,  Nation'al,  First  Esta bushed. 
Wliilw  the  House  of  Kopreseutatives  of  tlie  First 
Congress  was  employed  (1789)  in  providing 
means  f(»r  a  sufficient  revenue,  the  Senate  was 
busy  in  organizing  a  judiciary.  A  bill  draft- 
ed by  Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  which 
embodied  a  plan  of  a  jndiciarj',  was,  after  sev- 
eral amendments,  adopted  by  both  Houses  and 
became  a  law.  It  provided  for  a  Supitsme  Court, 
having  one  chief-justice  and  five  associate-jus- 
tices, who  were  to  hold  two  sessions  annually  at 
the  seat  of  the  national  capital.  Circuit  and 
district  courts  were  also  established,  which  had 
Jurisdiction  over  certain  specified  cases.  Each 
state  was  made  a  district,  as  were  also  the  ter- 


ritories of  Kentucky  and  Maine.  The  districts, 
excepting  Kentucky  and  Maine,  were  grouped 
together  into  three  circuits.  An  appeal  from 
these  lower  courts  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  wjis  allowed,  as  to  points  of  law, 
iu  all  civil  cases  whei-e  the  matter  iu  dispute 
amounted  to  two  thousand  dollars.  A  marshal 
for  each  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
having  the  geueral  i>owers  of  a  sheriff;  and  a 
district  attorney,  to  act  for  the  United  St^ites 
'in  all  cases  in  which  the  national  government 
;  might  be  interested,  was  also  appointed.  John 
Jay  was  made  Chief-justice  of  the  United  States. 

Judiciary,  Scbveiision  of  the,  in  America. 
The  jndges  in  the  colonies  had  always  been  ap- 
pointed to  hold  office  "during  good  behavior." 
The  custom  was  abolished  in  1761.  The  Brit- 
ish government  could  not  comprehend  the  jus- 
tice of  equality  of  political  rights  between  Eng- 
land and  the  colonics,  aud  on  Nov.  It^,  about  a 
month  after  Pitt's  retirement  from  office,  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  reported  to  the 
king  that  the  existing  system  of  appointments 
was  subversive  of  all  true  policy  and  tended  to 
'Messen  the  just  dependence  of  the  colonies 
upon  the  government  of  tlie  mother  country." 
It  pleased  the  king;  aud  on  Dec. 9  instructions 
went  forth  to  all  the  colonial  governments  to 
grant  no  judicial  commissions  but  '*  during 
pleasure."  This  tenure  of  judicial  offices  made 
the  judges  creatures  of  the  king's  will  and  in- 
struments of  the  prerogative.  The  New  York 
Assembly,  regarding  this  as  a  step  towards  ab- 
solute despotism,  took  the  strong  ground  that 
these  later  instnictious  should  be  changed  or 
they  would  grant  no  salary  to  judges  in  their 
province.  Colden,  in  reporting  to  tlic  Board  of 
Trade,  gave  the  sources  of  opposition  to  bo  three 
"  popular  lawyers,  educated  in  Connecticut,  who 
had  strongly  imbibed  the  independent  princi- 
ples of  that  colony,  and  who  calumniated  the 
administration  iu  every  exorcise  of  the  prerog- 
ative, and  gained  the  applause  of  the  mob  by 
propagating  the  doctrine  that  all  authority  is 
derived  from  the  people."  These  three  lawyers 
were  William  Livingston,  afterwards  Governor 
of  New  Jersey;  John  Morin  Scott,  leader  among 
the  "  Sons  of  Liberty  "  (which  see)  in  New  York ; 
and  William  Smith,  the  historian,  who,  in  the 
revolution  that  followed,  took  sides  with  the 
crown.  In  17(32  the  Board  of  Trade  recom- 
mended, as  a  means  of  making  the  judges  still 
more  the  creatures  of  the  crown,  that  they 
should  receive  their  salaries  from  the  roval 
quit-rents.  The  suggestion  was  adopted.  The 
king,  in  the  royal  proviueos,  instituted  courts, 
mimed  the  judges,  removed  them  at  pleasure, 
fixed  the  amount  of  their  salaries,  and  ]iaid 
them  out  of  funds  independent  of  legislative 
grants. 

Judiciary,  The,  Authority  op,  Questioned. 
'The  three  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  natioiml 
I  government  —  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and 
I  Judicial — were  subject  to  much  jealousy,  criti- 
'  cism,  and  opposition  at  the  beginning  of  the 
national  life  of  the  Republic.  The  Supreme 
.  Court  having  decided  that  states  were  liublo  to 
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!»  sued  by  iu<liviilualB — citizenH  of  other  Ht&t«B 
— pnxluueil  much  diitcnsiiioi)  aud  o]>poBitioii.  A 
piijui>80  Af  tlint  surt  wua  cunimeDced  against  the 
BtutH  of  ilnHaacbiiHetts.  Wlien  the  writ  n'Os 
wrvvd  uu  tlie  giiveiiiui-,  he  culled  the  Legislat- 
ure tvti^tlirr.  They  resolved  to  take  no  notice 
of  the  suit,  at  the  same  time  recommeudiu);,  by 
resolution,  sii  aiuendiueut  to  the  uatioiinl  Cc)U- 
stitatiou  iu  tliat  (larriciilar,  which  the  guveriiur 
was  requested  t»  tratiaiiiit  to  the  legialotiiros  of 
other  states.  Tlie  Legislature  of  Geori^ia  had 
a  similar  case  before  them.  Tliey  dealt  ntoi'u 
barehiy  with  the  iiiattor.  They  assumed  a  post- 
ure of  dcAuiice  to  tlie  .Sniireiiie  Court,  niid  iioss- 
eil  nil  uct  Hubjuctiiig  tu  death,  tvithuiit  hvuelit 
of  clergy,  any  niamlial  or  olliur  ]>orson  who 
should  presume  tt>  sprvu  any  process  issued 
against  that  slato  at  the  suit  of  any  individ- 
ual. Tho  piiiiHisitiou  of  Hassiichusetts  was  fa- 
voi'ulily  reaiiuiided  to,  and  ultimately  prevailed. 
Judoon,  AnoMKAM,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Raptist 
miSBiiinury  at  Bnmiah,  was  horn  at  &Ialdeii, 
Mass.,  Ang.  1).  1704;  died  at  sea,  April  12,  1850. 
He  Rnuluulcd  at  Bronrn  UnivcrHity  iu  1>^,  aud 
Audovcr  Theological  Si-Tiiinary  iu  IttlO.  He  was 
onluinwl  on  Feb.  6,  ItilS,  aud,  with  his  wife, 
Anne  Hasiteltinc,  sailed  for  Calcutta  on  the 
]9tli.  In  Baiigiion,  Burmah,  he  tolled  nearly 
forty  yean,  gathering  around  him  thousands 
of  converts  and  many  assiHtnnts,  Americans  mid 
Bunnese.  Ho  tmuslattid  the  Bible  into  the 
Bni'iiiese  language,  aud  had  nearly  coiu|>lotcd  a 
dictionary  of  that  language  at  the  time  of  his 
d«atli.  His  wife  dying  iu  lufiS,  he  married 
(April,  ltJ34)  tlio  widow  of  n  niissinnary  (Mrs. 
Surah  H.  BoHrdnuin),  who  died  in  Sepieml)er, 
l>>ib.  Wliil.^  on  a  viHit  to  the  United  Stateo  in 
1)MG,  he  miirried  Miss  Kniily  Chillibuck  ("  F.iuuy 
FoivHtiT,"  tlic  piietj,  who  ncciiinpaiiieit  liini  liauk 
to  Burmub.      His   llrst  wife,  Aunu  llotweltiucj 
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was  the  first  Americou  feuiii 
the  East  Indies. 

Jmijii^  Lettkrs  of.  During  the  vebemrnt 
quarrel  between  Great  Brilaici  and  her  culnnii's 
(Um-lTJTi),  a  series  uf  letters  addressed  to  King 
George  IU.,  his  ministers,  and  otlier  dist  iugnli-h- 
eil  public  men  iu  Bugland,  were  pnblislK-d  in 
the  Public  Adrerlinfr,  and  were  generally  sigm-i1 
"Junius"  or  "PhiloJuniiis."  Iu  the  first  au- 
IhoriEed  co11ei;tion  uf  these  letters  there  were 
forty -finir  by  "  Jnuias"  and  fifteen  by  "  Pbilii- 
Juniiis."  They  treated  iif  public  uien  aud  pub- 
lic measures  of  that  day  in  a  style  that  pro- 
dnf»:d  a  profound  iinpn-ssiou  and  iuterest  iu 
the  public  iniiid,  aud  excited  tbe  hottei^t  indig- 
nation of  those  who  felt  the  lash.  The  style 
was  condensed  but  lucid ;  full  of  studied  epi- 
grammatic sarcasm,  brilliant  metaphor,  aud 
tierce  persanat  attack.  Tbe  government  aud 
those  iuteresied  iu  the  matter  trii^  iu  vain  to 
nscerluin  the  name  of  the  author.  It  wuh  e\i- 
dout  that  bu  was  a  luau  of  wealth  and  refine- 
ment, aud  poasesHiiig  access  to  miunto  iuforma- 
liou  resiweting  uiiuisttTJal  measures  and  in- 
trigues. The  most  euiineiit  legal  ailviHen  of 
the  crown  tried  in  vain  to  get  a  clue  to  the  se- 
cret of  his  identity  ;  and  the  myHtery  which  has 
ever  since  enveloped  the  uanie  of  the  author  uf 
the  letlei's  of  "  JnniuB"  has  kept  up  an  iulenwt 
in  tliem,  which,  because  of  the  remoteness  uf 
their  topics,  could  not  othenvise  have  been  kept 
alive.  Some  aflern-arils  claimed  their  unlhor- 
ship,  but  without  a  [larticle  of  proof  iu  favor  uf 
the  claim.  Tlie  names  of  more  timo  fifty  per- 
sons have  lieeii  meutiuued  as  the  suspected  aa^ 
thon.  Au  array  of  fiicts,circumsIftii<.'e«,Bud  fair 
tuft'ivMci-K  hiive  Aiitiitlled  the  most  careful  iu- 
<|iiii't'i'H  that  !^ii'  Fliilt|i  Krnncis  was  '-.Tniiinx.' 
Till'  Ullfis  WLTu  chiclty  written  hctweeu  ITtiU 


Kalb  (ll.iR>n  dc),  John,  w 


E. 

(born  in  Alsace  |  Marshal  Rroglie,  and  obtained  the  order  of  mili- 
ii  French  pniviiice,  n,iw  iu  Gi^nnany),  June  tary  mm  t  in  1761.  The  next  year  he  visited  the 
<lied  at  Cauideu,  S.  C,  Ang.  l\),  17^1).  He  KugliBh-Aiuericnu  colonics  as  a  necn-t  agent  of 
the  French  government,  to  ascertain  their  polit- 
ical temper,  lie  was  a  brigwlier  In  Ibu  French 
nrniy  wlieii  (K<)veml>er,  1776)  he  wn*  engaged 
bv  Friiukliii  and  Deaiie  to  scne  iu  tlio  t'linli- 
ntntul  nrmt  He  accompiinie)!  Lafayette  to 
Aniinia  in  1777  and  was  appointed  niHJ"r-f!''i>- 
ind(bHpl  Vi  177T)  by  the  Continental  Cougn-ra. 
lli.  KiiMd  under  the  inimetliato  eouimaiid  of 
\%  nntitngtou  uu)]l  arierllie  evaeiintioii  of  I'liila- 
delphia  (Jiiiii  177ri);  then  in  New  Jersey  uihI 
Mirvlund  nnlil  April,  17M),  when  liewaMH'ut  to 
nHtiHt  I  itiioln  IsHticgiHl  ill  Charleston.  He  ar- 
nt  I  d  too  lati  Ik.  Kalb  became  chief  con  una  nd- 
I  r  in  the  south  after  the  fall  of  Cliarlei>t»u.  hut 
«  as  soon  tiueeeeded  by  Gcm-ral  Gates,  wlieu  he 
liicimn  that  oAlier's  evcoiid  iu  comniaud.  In 
■  he  disastrims  liattin  at  Sniiden's  Cnt'k,  near 
Cnindeti,  S  C,  be  was  mortally  wouudeil,  mid 
dn  i)  three  da  ts  after  wanla.  Uii  Kalb's  ImhIv  was 
]ui-rec()  with  eleven  wounds.  It  nan  buried  at 
ink  of  brigadier-geuei.-il  under   Camduu.     A  nnirble  monument  wua  erected  t* 


le^ivnchni 


bis  memory  in  bout  of  tb«  Prosliytoriaa  Church 
at  Cluiiilin],  thu  coruer-Btuue  uf  wLich  waa  laid 
by  K^^aj-utto  iu  1>S& 


S,ELisnAKR\'T,M.D.,wnnboru  iii  Philo- 
tlelphio,  ¥eb.  3,  1^20;  <liu<l  at  Huvaiio,  Feb.  16, 
1857.  He  viOB  e<liicatcd  at  the  iitiivursitiea  of 
Virgioia  auil  Penimylruiiia,  taking  bi»-iiiedicBl 
degree  in  1843.  HI  -  health  led  to  hii  enteriu); 
tbe  navy,  and  be  naileil  as  phfHicinn  to  the  em- 
bantiy  to  China  in  1843.  He  travellcil  extensive- 
ly iu  AHta  and  Eurtiiip,  traversed  Greece  on  foot, 
explored  Western  Africa  to  some  extent,  was  in 
tbe  war  with  Mexico,  aud  in  Muy,  lrir)0.  Bailed  aa 
surgeon  and  iiatnrnliHt  under  Lienteiiant  De  Ha- 
ven, in  warcb  of  Sir  Johu  Fmulilin.     He  cuu- 


mamlod  a  simdnr  expr<litiot)  nhieh  s;iilcd  fi-om 
Ntn  loik  m  Mat  l>^h)  Tlie  (xiieditiOD  Hiif 
ftred  (Treat  hardahiixi,  and  tl  e  8nr\i\niii  ntori) 
ed  in  Octulier  l^l  Tliet  hail  ahaudoneit  their 
vedHcl,  and  had  travelled  riKhty  milua  uii  tliu  ieo 
and  ill  iMiais  to  a  I>anii>h  Hetllemoiit.  Durini; 
that  voyage,  tliii  o|ieii  I'lilar  K<-a,  wlioite  cxUt- 
eneo  wan  anH[H>vtud,  man  dixcnvcml.  Gob)  iiiiyl- 
ala  were  awiinled  liim  by  CongrenB,  tlie  Leginlat- 
lire  nf  New  York,  and  tliu  Royal  Gcngrapbiral 
S'lciet.v  of  LnmliHi,  Bat  liiH  awn  lifti  and  thoiw 
of  tiiiwt  of  hiacompanioiiij  went  wieriiiced.  Hin 
beall.h  failed,  ami  be  went  tinit  Co  Luuduu  and 
tb«n  to  Cuba,  where  he  died. 


Kane'a  Arotio  Bxpeditloii.  Sir  John  Froiik- 
Un,  an  English  navigator,  euiled  on  a  voyujje  uf 
discovery  and  ex]>loration  with  two  vessels,  in 
May,  1845.  Years  paviied  by,  and  no  tidings  of 
bini  or  his  oonipauioiiH  came.  Expeditions  were 
sent  from  England  in  search  of  bim.  Public  in- 
terest in  the  fate  uf  Hir  John  was  excited  in  En- 
ropo  and  America,  and  in  May,  V50,  Henry  Oriii- 
nell,  an  opulent  mercbatit  of  Ncu'  Yurk,  titte<l 
out  two  sbigis  {Adnmee  and  Sncue)  and  plaecil 
tbeni  iu  charge  of  Lieutenant  Du  Haven,  to  as- 
sist in  tbe  benevolent  effort.  These  vesmds  re- 
tnrue<l,  after  fennirkable  adventures  in  the  po- 
lar seas,  ill  tlio  autiiniu  of  1851,  wilhoiit  success. 
Iu  contiectiou  witb  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, the  same  wealthy  merchant  iitted  out  an- 
other expedition  fur  the  same  purpose  in  lt£3. 
Two  vessels,  uuder  the  command  uf  Dr.  Klislia 
KeutKane(siirg(N)iiof  the  first  exi>editii>n)  sailed 
from  New  York  iu  May.  Kane  and  his  {uirty 
made  valuable  discoveries,  among  others,  of  an 
"  opeu  polar  sea,"  so  long  siis|>ecled  and  sought 
for  by  scientillc  men  and  navigaturii.  But  tliey 
failed  to  Hod  Sir  John  Franklin.  The  compa- 
nies of  these  two  vessels  suffered  mnch,  and  weie 
finally  cumiielled  to  abandon  the  ships  uiid  make 
their  way  in  a|>en  boats  to  a  Danish  settlement 
in  Greenland.  Tbeir  long  absence  created  (ears 
for  their  safety,  and  n  relief  GX]>«dition  was  sent 
in  search  of  them.  Thev  Ttlnriied  bunie  in  the 
vPBsela  of  tbe  latter  in  tbe  aiitnnni  of  lt«5.  Tlie 
fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  crew  is  yet 
uiie  of  llin  mysteries  of  the  sea.  Tbe  object  of 
Ins  search— tho  discovery  of  a  northwest  pos- 
sagc  from  Eiirot>o  to  India — yet  uccnpies  men's 
minds  and  tbe  efforts  of  scientitio  meu  and  iiavi- 
gatnrs.  The  search  has  been  going  on  fur  more 
than  three  hniidred  years.  The  (luestion  wheth- 
er there  is  a  water  conuectiuu  in  the  pular  re- 
gions between  tho  Atlantic  and  I'ni'ifio  i>ceans, 
<r,  rather,  Ijet ween  ItatTlu's  Bay  and  Behring's 
Strait,  was  solved  in  Octolier,  1'^,  by  Captain 
McClnre,  of  the  British  ship  Jntntigator.  He 
1  assed  through  Behriiig's  Strait  and  sailed  enst- 
wanl  to  a  point  whence,  with  sleds,  he  travelle^l 
on  llie  ice  to  auolhor  point  eantwanl,  to  which 
Cajitaiu  PaiTy  and  other  nnvigntors  had  peiie- 
trnleil.  Bcforo  this  the  mute  whale  had  dem- 
oimtrated  tlie  ecientiflc  fact  to  the  saliHfaction 
if  nalnndists.  The  Minie  n]>eeies  are  found  in 
Bcbring's  Strait  and  Bainii's  Uily  ;  and  as  the 
waters  of  the  tropical  regi<niB  wcmhl  be  like  a 
sen  of  fire  to  tlieui,  they  must  Inive  liatl  loninin- 
nication  threngh  polar  chaniiiilii.  This  ex|H'di- 
tiun  met  witb  many  perils  amid  tbe  ire. packs 
in  the  polar  si-as.  and  the  vcwuds  wer<>  irozeii  iu 
from  late  in  8t<plcniU-r,  1850,  until  May,  li^l, 
during  the  long  six  months'  uiglit  uf  the  Arctic 
rttgions.  One  of  the  vessels  was  jilaced  by  tEie 
ciim^nls  and  the  iee-tlocs  in  acareening  ]Hisltioii, 
ami  was  not  releasnl  from  it  iinlil  May,  1851, 
when  slie  was  rut  out  <if  the  ice  liy  the  crew. 

|C^^^^^^a■  was  a|iart  of  the  Louisiana  purcbnse 
in  Vta.  (See  fOHlirfAiia.)  The  terrilmies  of  Kan- 
sas mill  Nebraska  (which  sei')  were  esiablished 
in  18M  by  act  of  Cungri-as,  which  really  rejiealed 
the  MiwHiuri  Cimipiinniso  Act  (which  see).  This 
pivduced  great  agitation  thruugboiit  the  conn- 
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try,  nnd  girat  eominotion  among  the  wttlera  in 
KaiiHiiH.  (See  A'aHWM,  Ciril  n'ar  in.)  OtiJuii.Si), 
liMI,  KaiisuH  nu8  ndmilliHl  iiit»  tlio  Uiiiuu  an  a 
HlstH.  During  tbe  wur.  KiuiiuiM  fiiniiHlicil  to  tlia 
Natluiial  Army  uiuro  tliua  SOfilM  soldieni.    It 
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qiieatlon  forever.  A  member  from  Georgia  in- 
(RHlnced  tlie  fulluning  rcsuliition  in  C»n)[rcaa  iii 
1853;  "TImt  tlioMTit^fi  of  net  Bpnaaedauring  tbe 
flret  geaainn  of  Ibo  Tliiiiy-fint  Cuiif^reMi,  kniiwti 
as  couiproniises,  are  n-ganleil  on  b  final  adjuiit- 
mont  anil  B  penliaucnt  Hettir- 
meiit  of  tbo  qiirationH  tlien-)ii 
embraced,  and  xboiild  be  iiiain- 
taiiied  and  excrnted  as  sneb.' 
Siidileiily  tlie  acitatioii  uf  tbe 
slavery  qne«tiou  wan  vehe- 
mently aroiiwil.  Ill  January, 
lF<M,Seiiiitor  Steplien  A.  Dntig- 
las,  of  Illinois,  presented  u  bill 
in  tlio  Senate  for  the  election 
of  two  vast  turritories  in  mid- 
roiitinenr,  to  bo  cnlled,  reopec- 
lively,  Knimna  nnd  Nebraska, 
It  pniTJileil  for  periiiiltin^  tlie 
iiibubiliintM  of  tbese  lerritorii-H 
toiWiileforlbeniHelveHwbetb- 
er  Klnvery  i>]i<illld  or  ulioultl  not 
exiHt  uttliin  tbeir  domaioii. 
Til  in  prnpiKU-d  II 


(n  bieb  see)  priMliii 
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is  rapidly  iiiercnsiiif;  in  popiilaticm  nnd  wenttli. 
Its  [upntution  in  11^6  was  nliont  Gl:),00O.  Miivb 
iif  tbe  stat«  is  a  fine  gruzil)|;  eiiillitry,  wi'll  hiJ[i- 
lilicd  with  rivers  and  wiilered  iiy  iiiiniuiinia 
rreeks.  On  ile  ennterii  iHinler  the  naviKuble 
MisMonri  Rivt^r  ]>rriwiitH  n  water-<V»iit  of  almost 
line  bLindred  and  fifty  iniles.  Il  hiia  a  roiil-lH'jir- 
ti'li  rexioii  nbieb  (K'>'ii|iieH  tlii^  whole  nf tlii>  eiisi- 
em  part  of  tbe  at iile,  ami  Fiii)>nn-eH  about  IT.IKN) 
H|nani  iiiilea.  IIh  eliniale  is  lieaiitifiil.  and,  prob- 
ably, no  oilier  WeHterii  slato  bos  mi>  many  briglit , 
HDUiiy  liiys.     Tint  ivaiiof;  of  euttlu  is  u  pi'uiui 


Ctni;j;re)ui,  and  tbe  ]H-i>|ilt>  of  the 
fn'e-lnbor  slates  iH-ennii-  great- 
ly exeited.  After  loii);  and  bit- 
ter <lisciiiiiiiiins  in  liolh  llomtes 
I  of  ConerrsH,  the  bill  was  iMiiwed,  nnd  lH>eaine  a 
I  Inw  by  n-oeiviiig  ihe  Hi|;iintun!  «f  tlw  Preaident, 
I  May  31,  ia~>4.  Kniiii  that  day  tlie  (|iieH<loti  nf 
!  slavery  Has  a  siilijeet  of  disensHion  ami seetional 
irritation,  nntil  it  nas  aboliHhed  in  iaG3.  Tbe 
I  people  of  tbe  N..i1li  rlionKlit  tiiey  (HTceivnl  in 
this  meiiHiir.!  n  detrrmiimlion  to  make  slnverv 
iiatioiiul.  anil  Ibe  l.onst  of  Knbi-rt  TimmlK*.  of 
(JrorKiii.  Unit  be  ivnnlii  yet  ■■ralllbe  r..ll  of  bis 
Itniiki-r's  Hill,"  seemed  likelv  nol   t» 


,  illm. 


Kansaa  and  Nebraska.  It  w:i«  tlinni-bt  tlin 
till-  CniiiiiroTiiiw'  nii>:i«iiriw  of  ImTiI)  Isei'  lluinihii 
Hill)  li.id  i]iiii'lt'd  tbu  ugiliiti»ii  ofiliu  aluvev; 


flWahis.  TlieKnnKis-Xi-liraHka 
Aft  («!','  KiiHmt  aud  Xrbranka)  left  all  the  tetrt- 
t»n.'.H  ofthe  L'liiled  States  i.|k'ii  I»  Ibe  extablisb- 

<meMt  in  llieni  of  the  social  insliliilions  of  every 
Ht»te  in  Ihe  Uiiiiin,  tlnit  of  shivery  ainont:  others. 

.  It  was  a  virtual  repeal  of  the  Jliwunni  ('ompni- 
iiiiw  hvhicb  Ni'e}.  The  <|m-Htioii  iminediiitelv 
iiroii-,  Shall  the  domiiin  nf  tbe  Kepuhlie  he  tlie 
Iheiili'ii  of  iill/nv!  or  all  ilure  labor,  with  the  vonv- 

I  s[Hnidii]|;e)vilizutioii  of  each  eondilion  as  a  eun- 

I  Ni-i|iiuneii  r  TbiHi[ae«ili>ii  was siien-eded  by  ikwi- 
tiv<>  aelion  by  tbe  frieiiils  »f  vaeli  lalnir  system. 
Those  in  favor  of  tbo  slave  system,  viewiiiR  tbo 

'  williiitriiesH  (if  lliohe  of  tbe  fn-o-lalMir  stales  to 
flcei'de  10  the  nihiies  of  Ibe  tfontbern  ]iidilieiaiiii 

'  Unas  to  nenie.-'.niitiei'n  trade,  felt  iinilideni  that 
their  '■n|iivnnii'y  was  M-enre.  Tbal  jiarty  sonnd- 
id  the  tnim|>et  for  Imttle,  and  tbe  Territory  of 
KansiiH  was  Ibe  ebosen  ball !■' -Held.  Tbe  Fiitn- 
live  Klave  l^w  (wliieb  see)  lind  ereateil  an  in- 
ti'nxe  and  wide-spn-nd  feeling  of  bonlility  to  sla- 
very in  the  ni-e-lalM.i<  Htntes,  and  when  Ihe  nd- 
vnr:iti-H  ofslavevy  heniiii  to  a««-rt  their  exelnsive 
right  to  the  government  of  KiinaaH.  and  thus  east 
I    dciwn  the  K illet  iH'fore  tbeir  op|>onentH.  the 

;  lultur  gladly  took  it  np.    Tliey  rcsolvwl  lu  carry 
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on  the  cout«6t  with  tbe  peaceful  weapons  of  the 
buUot-bux,  Suddenly,  eiuigrutiuu  begun  to  flow 
ill  a  steady,  copious,  and  ever-increasing  stream 
from  tbe  free-bibor  states,  especially  from  New 
England,  into  tbe  new  territory.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  tbe  settlers  from  those  states  in 
Kansas  would  soon  outnumber  and  outvote  those 
from  tbe  slave-labor  states.  Tbe  dominant  pow- 
er iu  politics  was  pro-slavery  in  its  proclivities. 
Alarmed  by  this  emigration,  it  proceeded  to  or- 
ganize physical  force  iu  Missouri  to  countenict 
the  moral  force  of  its  opponents  if  necessary. 
Combinations  were  formed  under  various  names 
—  "Social  Band,"  <» Friends'  Society,"  "Blue 
Lodge,"  "  The  Sons  of  the  South,"  etc.  A  pow- 
erful organization  under  tbe  title  of  the  "Emi- 
grant Aid  Society  "  had  been  formed  in  Boston 
under  the  sanction  of  tbe  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts immediately  after  tbe  piussage  of  the 
Kansas  -  Nebraska  Bill  (May,  18o4);  and  the 
Southern  societies  just  mentioned  were  organ- 
ized to  oppose  this  "  Emigrant  Aid  Society."  At 
a  meeting  at  Westport,  Mo.,  early  in  July,  1854, 
it  was  resolved  that  Missourians  who  formed 
the  associations  represented  there  should  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  assist,  when  called  upon  by 
pro-slavery  citizens  of  Kansas,  in  removing  from 
the  territory  by  force  every  person  who  should 
attempt  to  settle  under  the  auspices  of  the  Emi- 
grant Aid  Society.  Both  parties  planted  the 
seeds  of  their  respective  systems  in  Kansas. 
They  founded  towns:  those  from  the  free-labor 
stjites  founded  Lawrence,  Topeka,  Boston,  Grass- 
hopper Falls,  Pawnee,  and  one  or  two  others. 
Tbose  from  the  slave-labor  states  founded  Kick- 
apoo,  Doniphan,  Atchison,  and  others  on  or  near 
the  Missouri  River.  Immediately  after  the  pas- 
sage of  tbe  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  hundreds  of 
Missourians  went  to  Kansas  and  selected  a  tract 
of  land,  and  put  a  mark  upon  it  for  tbe  purpose 
of  establishing  a  sort  of  pre-emption  title  to  It, 
and  at  a  public  meeting  resolved, "  That  wo  will 
atford  protection  to  no  Abolitionist  as  a  settler 
of  this  territory;  that  we  recognize  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  as  already  existing  in  tbis  terri- 
tory, and  advise  slaveholders  Ui  introduce  their 
proiK.»rty  as  soon  as  possible."  The  national  gov- 
ernment appointed  A.  H.  Keeder  governor  of  the 
new  territi»ry.  He  arrived  in  October,  1854, 
and  took  measures  for  tbe  election  of  a  territo- 
rial legislature.  With  tbe  clow^  of  tbis  election 
(Marcii,  1855;,  the  struggle  for  supremacy  in 
Kansas  between  the  friends  and  opponents  of 
the  slave  system  began  in  dead  earnest.  Tbe 
pro-slavery  men  had  an  overwhelming  majority 
in  tbe  Legislature,  for  Missourians  had  gone  over 
tbe  border  by  hundreds  and  voted.  When,  in 
November,  1854,  a  delegate  to  Congress  for  Kan- 
sas was  elected,  of  nearly  2900  votes  cast,  over 
1700  were  put  in  by  Missourians  who  had  no 
right  there.  At  the  <'lei'tion  of  the  Legislature, 
there  were  only  1410  legal  votes  in  the  Territo- 
ry of  Kansas;  but  there  were  (5218  votes  ]>olled, 
mostly  illegal  ones  by  Missourians.  Fully  1000 
uien  came  from  Missouri,  armed  with  deadly' 
weapons,  two  cannons,  tents,  and  other  para- 
pherncilia  of  war,  led  by  Claiborne  F.  Jackson 
(Governor  of  Missouri  in  18G0),  and  encamx)ed 


aronud  tbe  little  towu  of  Lawrence,  and  in  like 
manner  such  intruders  controlled  every  poll  iu 
the  territory.  Tben  a  reign  of  terror  was  begun 
in  Kansas.  All  classes  of  men  carried  deadly 
weapons.  The  illegally  chosen  Legislature  met 
at  a  i»oint  on  the  border  of  Missouri,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  enact  barbarous  laws  for  upholding 
slavery  in  the  territory.  These  Governor  Keed- 
er vetoed,  and  they  were  instantl^^  jKissed  over 
his  vet4).  He  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  pro-sla- 
very party  that,  at  the  request  of  the  latter, 
President  Pierce  removed  him,  and  sent  Wilson 
Shannon,  of  Ohio,  to  fill  his  place.  The  actual 
settlera  in  Kansas,  who  were  chietiy  anti-slavery 
men,  held  a  convention  (Sept.  5,  1855),  when 
they  resolved  not  to  recognize  tbe  laws  of  the 
illegal  Legislature  as  binding  upon  them.  Tbey 
refused  to  vote  for  a  delegate  to  Congress  at  an 
election  appointed  by  the  Legislature,  and  tbey 
called  a  delegate  convention  at  Topeka  on  Oct. 
19.  At  that  convention  Governor  Keeder  was 
elected  delegate  to  Congress  by  the  legal  votes 
of  tbe  territory.  On  tbe  23d  of  the  same  month, 
another  convention  of  legal  voters  assembled  at 
Topeka  and  framed  a  state  Constitution.  It 
was  ai)proved  by  tbe  legal  vote  of  the  territory. 
It  nmde  Kansas  a  free -labor  state,  and  under 
this  Constitution  they  asked  for  admission  into 
the  Union,  as  such.  Tbe  strife  between  freedom 
and  slavery  was  then  transferred  to  tbe  nation- 
al ca))ital.  Reeder  made  a  contest  for  a  seat  in 
Congress  with  the  delegate  chosen  by  the  illegal 
votes.  Meanwhile,  elections  had  been  held  (Jan. 
17,  1856)  iu  Kansas  under  tbe  legally  adopted 
new  state  Constitution,  and  matters  seemed 
very  dark  for  the  pro-slavery  party  in  Kansas, 
when  President  Pierce,  in  a  message  to  Congress 
(Jan.  24, 1856),  represented  the  action  of  the  le- 
gal voters  in  the  territory  in  framing  a  state 
Constitution  as  rebellion.  All  through  tbe  en- 
suing spring  violence  and  bloodshed  prevailed 
in  the  unbai>py  territory.  Seeing  the  determi- 
nation of  the  actual  settlei*s  to  nuiintain  their 
rights,  armed  men  ilocked  into  the  territory 
fnmi  tbe  slave -labor  states  and  attempted  to 
coerce  tbe  inhabitants  into  submission  to  tbe 
laws  of  the  illegally  chosen  Legislature.  Final- 
ly, Congress  sent  thither  a  conmiittee  of  investi- 
gation. The  majority  reported  (July  1,  1856) 
that  every  election  bad  been  controlled  by  citi- 
zens from  Missouri ;  that  tbe  action  of  tbe  legal 
voters  of  Kansas  was  valid,  and  that  the  state 
Constitution  was  the  choice  of  tbe  majority  of 
the  people.  The  canvass  for  a  new  President  was 
now  iu  operation,  and  so  absorbed  public  atten- 
tion that  Kansas  had  rest  for  a  while.  James 
Bucban.in  was  elect<;d  by  tbe  Democratic  party. 
'  At  the  beginning  of  his  administration  tbe  Dred 
:  Scott  case  (  which  see  )  gn^atly  intensified  the 
strife  between  tbe  pro-slavery  and  anti-slavery 
men,  especially  in  Kansas.  Mr.  Buchanan  fa- 
vored the  views  of  the  pro-slavery  men,  and  his 
strong  sup)K)rt  gave  them,  in  Kansas,  renewed 
courage.  Tben  tlie  opposing  parties  were  work- 
ing with  energy  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  as 
a  state,  with  op))osing  ends  in  view.  The  prin 
slavery  party,  in  convention  at  I^*conipton  ear- 
ly in  September,  1857,  framed  a  Constitution  iu 
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-nbich  VM  a  clanse  proTiding  tbat  the  "rigbta 
iif  proirerty  in  slavoH  now  in  tho  territory  uliall 
in  uo  iiiaiiuer  be  iiil«rferod  witb,"aud  furbailo 
any  aiuuuilments  of  the  iuBtrDmeut  autil  1H64. 
It  was  Bubmittod  to  thu  votes  of  tbo  people  oa 
Uec.  21,  but  by  tbe  ternis  of  the  election  law 
I>asBe(I  by  tbe  illegal  Legislature,  no  one  might 
vote  ogaiKfl  that  Constitution.  The  voto  waa 
tnkeu,  ''For  tbe  Conittitiitii>u  nith  alavery,"  or 
"Fur  the  CoiiBtitutioii  vilhout  slavery;"  so,  in 
vitlier  case,  a  Coiiatituliuii  that  pTutvcte<l  and 
pei'iietuated  sinvery  woulil  be  voted  for.  tleau- 
vrliile,  at  an  election  fur  a  t«rnturial  Legislature, 
tho  friends  of  free -labor  wore  succesBflil,  and 
ulecteil  a  delegate  to  Congress.  Tiie  li-galiy 
■.'lectwl  Legislatin'e  oidenHl  tbe  Leconipton  Cou- 
stituliun  to  be  subuiitted  to  tbe  people  fur  adop- 
lioa  or  rrjeclion.  It  was  njected  by  over  10,000 
lunjui'ity.  Kutnithstuniling  this  strong  popular 
vondelnuation  of  the  Lecouiptun  Couslitlltiou, 
President  Buchanan  sent  it  iu  to  Congrvss  (Feb. 
S,  IS^),  wherein  was  a  lurj^  DenioCTatiu  major- 
ity, with  atnessage  iu  which  he  reconi mended  its 
occeptaucu  and  rati fi cation.  In  thut  mesfiage, 
referring  to  tlie  o])iDion  of  Cbiuf-J  list  ice  Taiioy, 
the  President  snid :  "  It  has  )>een  solemnly  ad- 
judged, by  the  highest  Judicial  tribunal  kuowu 
to  onr  laws,  that  slavery  exists  in  Kansas  by 
virtue  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates ; 
Kansas  is,  therefore,  at  this  moment,  as  much  u 
slave  state  aa  Georgia  or  South  Carolina."  The 
CotistitutiuD  was  accepted  by  tbo  Senate  by  d 
vote  of  thirty-two  against  twenty-five,  but  in 
tho  House,  a  substitute  offered  by  Senator  John 
J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  was  a(lo])tod,  which 
provided  for  the  resubmission  of  tho  Leconipton 
Constitution  to  the  citizens  of  Kansas.  It  was 
done.  at\A  tbot  inHtmiuent  was  again  rejected 
by  10,000  niiijiirity.  Tho  polilieal  power  iu  Kan- 
sas was  uuw  in  tho  haniU  of  the  opponents  of 
slavery ;  and,  llnally,  at  tbo  cleso  uf  Jauiiary, 
L^l,that  territory  was  adniitted  intutlie  Union 
as  a  fito-tatior  staK>,  and  llie  Ihirly-fourlh  mem- 
ber of  (he  family.  Vnring  Mio  polilieal  exeite- 
nicnt  in  Kansas  there  ivas  actual  civil  war,  and 
Houio  blood  was  sbed.  Early  in  April.  l&'iC,  nrm- 
vil  uicn  from  Sciullicm  Siatt'S,  under  Culonel  lln- 
fonl,an'ivcil  in  Kansas.  The  United  States  mar- 
sIibI  tlicre  took  Biifurd'a  muu  into  the  pay  uf  the 
guvprnnient,  nnd  armed  thorn  with  goveriinieiil 
ninNkets.  Lawrence  was  again  besieged  <May!>), 
and  oil  the  9lHt  tbo  iidiabilanls,  ninlor  a  iiromisi' 
uf  safety  to  iMrsons  and  prupitrty,  were  indnci'il 
to  give  up  their  amis  tu  tbo  shcrili'.  The  iiivii- 
ders  i in mu«I lately  outeiitl  tlie  tuwn,  lili'w  np  iinil 
biiniMl  the  hutel,de8troy«I  twu  print  ing-utllres, 
and  plniidere)!  stores  and  bnuseH.  Tho  frei-- 
lalK)r  )>iiriy  wi-ro  funiishcd  with  anus  froni  tlin 
fi've-lnbur  ntntes.  Collisiuiis  oemrri'd,  and  un 
May  itti  a  figbt  took  place  at  OHNawiilaniii-,  in 
which  the  onli-slnvery  men  were  lud  by  John 
Bruwn,  where  five  men  were killcil.  Tlun-  was 
aiiulhi-r  sklmiisb  at  Ilhick  Jnek  (.lunii  2),  wliich 
resnllin)  in  tho  capture  of  Captain  I'lits  nnd 
thirty  of  hi^<  ni->n.  Emismnt-s  fnmi  lb.,  fiw- 
bilHiTHlati'H.on  Ibeir  wiiy  Tliniiicb  Missonri,  were 

Innipil  hack  by  ar ilpiirticH.    On  An;;.  U.sjiti- 

slavery  men  captured  a  fort  near  Leconipton,  oc- 


cupied by  Colonel  Titos  with  a  party  of  pro-sla- 
very men,  and  tuatle  prieunen  the  comuiander 
and  twenty  of  bis  meu.  On  Any;.  S5  tbe  ucling- 
govemor  (  Wooilin  )  declared  tlie  territory  iu  » 
state  of  rebelliun.  He  and  David  R.  Atcbison, 
late  United  States  Senator  from  Missouri,  galb- 
ere<l  a,  considerable  force,  and,  on  Aug.  "29,  a  de- 
tochmont  sent  by  the  latter  attacked  Ossawnt- 
amie,  which  was  defended  by  a  small  band  un- 
der John  Brown.  The  latter' was  defcateil,  with 
the  loss  of  two  killed,  five  wanniieil,  and  seveu 
made  prisoners.  The  assailants  lost  five  killed, 
and  thirty  buildiiigs  were  buiDol.  At  tbe  an- 
nual election  nt  Leaveuwortb,  a  pariy  from  Mis- 
souri killed  and  wounded  sevci-al  uf  tbe  antl- 
slavory  men,  burned  their  bouses,  and  forced 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  embark  for  St. 
Louis.  J.  W.  Geary,  who  had  l»ceu  ap|ioiiited 
governor,  arrived  in  Kansas  early  in  Scptendier, 
and  ordoretl  all  armtil  meu  to  lay  di>wii  tlirlr 
weapons;  but  MisMiuri  men,  in  nnmlxT  about 
8000,  and  forming  thi-ee  I'eginients  of  ni'tillery, 
marched  to  attack  Lawrence  under  tbe  coin- 
maod  of  a  member  nf  the  MuwonTi  Lef!;i slat  are. 
Geary,  with  Uniteil  States  troops,  prevailed  npon 
them  to  desist,  and  near  the  close  of  the  year 
(1856)  he  was  enabled  to  report  that  peace  and 
order  prevailed  in  Kmisas. 

iTanmi  Indiana,  Tiwaty  wtth  thr.  In 
June,  IBiiS,  tbe  Kunsns  Indians  eedrd  tu  the 
United  States  by  treaty  nil  their  lands,  both 
within  aud  without  tho  limits  of  UiKwinri,  ex- 
cepting a  reservation  beyonil  that  state,  un  tbe 
Missouri  River,  nbont  thirty  miles  square,  tn- 
clading  thoir  villages.  In  consideratimi  for  Ibis 
cesaiou,  the  United  Stales  ngrectl  to  pay  (3500  a 
year  for  tweiitv  years;  to  fumijib  tlu'ni  inmie- 
diatcly  with  WO  head  of  rattle,  HOO  hogs,  GOO 
fowls,  three  yoke  of  uxen,  and  two  carls,  with 
such  fanning  nteiiHibi  as  Ihe  Indian  Saperiu- 
teudent  lulght  deem  necessary ;  alHt  a  black- 
sndth,  and  iiorHuiis  to  aid  and  instntct  Ibem 
in  their  aKriculturat  imrxuils.  Tliis  was  signed 
by  General  William  Clarke  and  twelve  Kousas 

KautB,  AuGtrsTt's  V.,  was  Imni  at  Baden,  Ger- 
many, Jan.  5,  l*^.  He  graduated  at  West 
Toint  in  lf5&.  His  )>arentM,  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  tbe  year  uf  bis  birth,  Hcttlird  in  Ohio. 
He  was  a  private  in  tbe  Ohio  voUiiileers  in  the 
war  with  ilexiro.  In  May,  ItKI,  he  was  made 
a  captain  of  ravalry,  and  did  kihhI  service  as 
colniiel  uf  cavalry  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia.  He  was  nioHl  active  in  tbe  (rainiinigu 
aKuinst  I'etersbnrg  and  Uicbiuoiid  in  lHb4.  ISee 
KauWa  Raid*.)  Musteiv«l  nut  of  tile  service  in 
IMie,  lie  became  Judge-adviioate  of  the  tuilitary 
division  of  tbe  Gulf.  In  March,  lrtlk'>.  he  van 
breveted  ina,|or-general  for"  nierituriuus  services 
during  tbe  Relnilliun." 

Kauts'B  Raids.  When,  eorly  in  May,  the 
Army  of  the  James  went  np  the  Ap]Kiuuitli>\, 
General  A.  V.  Kanix,  wiib   ibive  thousand  Xa- 

I  tiiinal  cavalry. moved  fnmi  Snfl'olk,on  tlie  wnith 
uf  till-  jHines  Kiver,  to  cnt  the  Weldon  Railway 
Biiulb   of  IViersburg,  over  vbieh   BeantvganI 

I  was  sending  trooiw  fnnn  Charlestou  to  assist 
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Lee  ill  Tirgioia.  KanU  etrnck  ttie  rna<l  at  Sto- 
Dj  Creek,  some  itiBtauce  boiiIIi  of  Ptflentbnr);, 
wbern  he  biiniiMl  the  railway  bri[l);o.  B«ruro  lie 
reaclieil  tlie  roa<l  most  of  B«anrt>^anl'H  furcea 
had  pnesed  over  it,  and  filled  the  city  uf  Peters- 
bnrg  with  armed  men.  KmitE  made  a  circuit. 
And  joined  the  Nationals  at  Bermuda  Hiiixb^d. 
He  left  canip  on  Ha;  1^  on  auother  similar  raid. 
Passing  np  near  Drewry's  Bliitf,  he  moved  on  an 
»ro  of  a  circle  by  Cliesterlield  Conrt-honse  and 
■trnck  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Kailnay 
eleven  miles  ivost  of  the  CoiifMlenite  capilal. 
Ho  Htrnck  it  again  at  Pnnhataii;  menaced  the 
railiray  bridge  over  the  A|iponinttox,whicli  was 
utrongly  gnanlcil  j  aivept  oround  enatwanl  and 
fltrnck  the  rood  agaiu  at  CLula  Station;  and 
then,  n'itb  a  part  of  his  command,  he  crowMxl  to 
the  Sonthside  Kaihvay  at  Whito  and  Black  Sta- 
tion, nhile  tho  remainder  went  on  to  the  Junc- 
tion of  the  Danville  and  Stmtlialile  roaila. 
Turning  eastward,  the  whole  troop  swept  <lo\vn 
to  Ibe  North  Carolina  line,  defltroyiiig  the  Wcl- 
don  Road  at  JarrattTa  Station,  and,  paMing 
Prince  George's  Conrt-hoitse,  took  to  City  Point 
one  hiinilred  and  fifty  priaouere,  of  wbum  thir- 
teen nere  o£Bcete. 

Kearney,  Lawkevci!,  United  States  Navy, 
was  born  at  Penh  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Nov.  30, 1789; 
[lied  there,  Nov.  !29,  ItTiM.  He  eutered  the  nsvy 
in  m07,  peTformed  important  srrvicea  on  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina  and  adjoining  atatcs 
dnring  the  War  of  1812-15,  and  after  the  war, 
in  command  of  the  schooner  EnterprUe,  aaaistetl 
with  efficiency  in  ridding  the  Went  Indies  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico  of  pirates.  He  alsii,  in  the  HVir- 
m,  drove  the  Greek  pirates  from  the  Levant  in 
18:^,  and  broke  np  their  ueata.  In  command 
of  the  East  India  sqiiailron  in  1951,  he  secured 
from  the  Chinese  authorities  the  revognitiun  of 
the  right  of  Americans  to  trade  there,  and  the 
same  protection  and  fiicilltien  to  our  mercjianta 
us  were  about  being  gruutcd  by  treaty  to  Great 
Britain. 

Kvatney,  Philip,  was  horn  in  NowYorIf  city, 
June  2,  1815;  killed  in  battle  near  Chautitly, 
Va.,  Sfpt.  1,  lSfi2.  Ho  slmlitil  law,  hnt,  prefer- 
ring the  military  profession,  cntereil  the  army 
ac  twenty-tnu  years  of  age  as  lienteuont  of 
dragoons.  Boon  aftervrnnls  the  government 
•eat  him  to  Eiirojie  to  stndy  and  report  npon 
French  cavalry  tactics.  While  there  be  fonght 
In  the  French  army  in  Africa  as  a  volunteer, 
and  returned  in  IS40  with  the  cn>8s  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor.  Aiil  to  Genenil  Scott  (1841-44}, 
he  was  made  captain  in  the  Unitril  States  Army, 
and  served  on  thestalf  of  Scott  in  the  wnr  with 
Mexico,  receiving  great  applause.  Near  the  city 
of  Mexico  he  hmt  his  left  arm  in  battle.  After 
serving  a  campaign  on  the  Pacilic  const  against 
the  Indians,  he  went  to  Europe,  and  aervMl  on 
the  stnlf  of  the  French  general  Maurier  in  the 
Italian  War  C18i>9).  He  received  fh)m  the  French 
government  a  second  decoration  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  He  hustened  home  when  the  Civil 
War  broke  ont;  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  Just  after  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run,  j 
and  commanded  a  brigade  of  New  Jersey  troops  I 


ision,  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

a  division  in  Heintiel man's 
corps,  and  behaved  gallantly  during  the  Penin- 
sular campaign.    Keai-uey  was  mode  msjor-gen- 


erolof  volnntcersin  JuIy,166S.  Ho  was  the  first 
to  reinforoe  Pope,  and  was  engaged  in  the  bat- 
tles between  the  Rappahannock  and  Wasbing- 
;  ton,  from  Aug.  25  to  Sept.  1. 
'  Kearney,  Stephen  Watts,  brother  of  Philip, 
was  boi-n  nt  Newark,  N.  J.,  Aug.  30, 1794 ;  died 
in  St.  Louis,  Oct.  31,  ld4d.  When  the  War  of 
181ti-15  broke  out,  young  Kearney  left  his  stud- 
ies nt  Colinnbia  College,  entered  the  army  as 
licntcnant  of  infantry,  and  diHiingnighed  him- 
self in  the  battle  of  Qucenaton  Hiights.  In  April, 
1813,  be  was  made  captain,  and  rose  to  bi-iga- 
dier-gcnerni  In  Jnue,  1646.  He  was  in  command 
of  the  Anny  of  the  West  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  with  Mexico,  and  with  that  army  marched 
to  California,  conqnering  New  Mexico  on  the 
way.  Ho  cstabliHheil  a  pTOvisionnl  govomnient 
at  Santa  ¥6,  pressed  on  to  California,  aiitl  was 
twice  wounded  In  battle.  For  a  few  muntba  in 
1847  he  was  Governor  of  California;  join«l  the 
army  in  Mexico ;  in  Mni-ch,  1848,  was  Governor, 
niililary  and  civil,  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  in  May  of 
the  same  year  was  made  Governor  of  the  city 
of  Mexico.  Ill  August,  1848,  he  was  brcvote<l 
major-general. 

Keith,  Geoboe,  was  bom  nt  Alwnlceii,  Seot- 
land  j  died  rector  of  Edburtnn,  Sussex,  England, 
about  1710.  lie  belonged  to  the  Society  of 
Frienils,  or  Quakers;  came  to  East  Ji'inoy,  was 
surveyor- general  in  1082.  and  in  1(W9  taught 
school  in  Philadelphia.  He  wrote  and  spoke 
much  in  favor  of  the  Qiiaheni,  and  vi-iited  New 
F:ngland  in  their  interest;  but  about  1691  he 
cHlablislicd  a  sect  who  callt'd  themselves  "Chris- 
tian Quakers."  Keith  was  irritable,  quarrel- 
some, and  imperious.  He  Dually  left  the  Qua- 
kers altogether,  aud  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England. 

Kenemw  Monntalns  (Ga.),  Events  np.ar. 
General  Jnhnston,  pnrsuert  by  General  Sheniian, 
after  evacuating  Allatooua  Pass  (see  AllaUtona 
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Pan  aad  Maritlla),  Ixiok  a  stiiixl.  At  hit  bacli 
were  the  Big  luiil  Lirtle  KeuKsnw  muiiu taint, 
nitliiu  three  milea  of  Marietta.  With  thege,  ly- 
ing close  toi^ther,  Lost  aud  Pitie  moDiilBiiiB 
tumml  a  tnimgle.  Confederate  batteriea  euv- 
ered  their  BiiniiiiLtB,  and  uu  I  lie  ti>l>  (if  each  Coii- 
federdte  Bi)<;iJul-iitatiuUH  were  placed.  ThnuBiiiidH 
uf  men  were  busy  in  tlie  fareal  ciintllig  ii[i  in- 
trHiichmeiitH  fh)iii  bane  to  base  of  these  tukk^ 
hillB  in  iiru)mratiuii  fur  a  gii-at  atnigf;le.  Htier- 
niiiii  aitvHiictil  to  Uijj  8lianty,  and  tliere  made 
prepuratiuUH  to  break  through  llie  Coiifeilerate 
morku  bftweeti  Keiieeiiw  aud  Pine  inoiintiiiiia. 
Hooker  n'UB  on  the  right  and  front  «f  hiB  litiv, 
lluwurd  was  ou  liiit  litll  and  front,  and  I'alinur 
between  it  ami  tiio  railwiiy.  Under  a  lieavy 
cniinniiaile,  the  advance  bfgan,  Jiiuu  14,  lt)64. 
Tlie  Katiuiials  piislied  over  thu  niiigh  ecniiiti'y, 
tlgtithig  at  iilmoHt  every  itep.  That  niglit  the 
Confedurutea  nl>uiiduued  Piue  Mountain,  and 
took  j)OBiti»ii  iti  the  iiititiiiehnienta  between 
Keneaiiw  and  Limt  moQiiIiiiun.  Upon  tlie  latter 
rniinutice  the  Nationals  adviineed  in  a,  lieavy 
raiii-Hloi'ni,  and  on  (lie  ITtii  the  Cunfeileraleti 
iibaiiiliined  I^oat  Mnntituin  and  the  lung  line  of 
intrench ineiitB  connecling  it  with  KeneBnw. 
Slierniaii  cutitinnnlly  presBcd  them  lieavily,  Hkir- 
iniHhing  in  denne  forestB,  fnrruweil  with  ravines 
and  tangled  with  vines.  From  tlie  t^ip  uf  Kcn- 
esaw  JiihiiBton  could  nee  the  inovemeiitB  of  tlie 
NatioiialH,  and  fioni  batteries  nii  its  smnuiit 
eonlil  liiirl  plunging  ithiiC.  Tiie  iiiitngiinistH  Htrng- 
gled  on :  and  lliiiilly  Ceiicnil  IIihhI  Hiiltivd  out  of 
the  C-uiifeilerutc  iiitruiiclini«nts  wiib  a  Htroiig 
force  lo  break  through  Slienuan'B  line  between 
Thomas  and  Schofteld.  lie  was  reci-ived  with  n 
terrible  retnrii  blow,  which  made  him  recoil  in 
great  concision,  leaving,  in  his  retreat,  hie  kJtied, 
wonndeil,  and  many  priwiiiers.  This  Htriiggle 
is  known  in  hixttiry  dm  the  buttle  of  tliu  Knip 
HiniHe.  This  ri-])nlHo  inHplrited  the  Kal iiniiils. 
On  the  'J7{\\  (Jnne)  they  mado  a  fiirioiiH  asNnult 
on  the  Conl'iflenitu  tines  at  two  points  Miillh  of 
Koncsnw  to  liieuk  thein,  separutu  their  forces, 
and  di-Hlroy  their  army.  Tlio  Nulionahi  were 
re]iiilKei1,  uilh  an  aggn'galc  Iobb  of  about  three 
tholiKind  men.  Among  the  killed  were  UelieralB 
C.  <!.  Ilavker  and  1)  MeCiHik,  and  itiutiy  valnu- 
hlc  otliiiTs  of  loni-i-  gfitdo  ivci-e  n oniiihil.  The 
loss  of  the  CoiifedevnteH,  behind  thi'ii-  hreiiHt- 
workH,  uan  sliglit.  Slii'rninii  now  di)<|KiHe<l  liis 
tnio[iK  Ko  iiH  lc>  (H'rii>iiHly  ilin-nten  Johnston's 
tear.  Tiinier'n  Ferry  ncrotw  the  ChuttuhoiKliee 
waH  menaced,  iind  tliu  intended  etTcrt  woe  in- 
stall t  a  iieiinH.  On  the  night  of  July  i  Johiistiin 
abandoned  Ki-iieBaw  and  all  bin  in  trench  men  tn, 
and  when,  at  dawii  {Jidy  3),tlieNnti»iinlM  stiHxl 
oil  the  crentof  th.1t  mountain,  they  saw  the  Con- 
federateB  Hying  thiinigh  and  tM>yond  Mnrielta 
towanls  the  ChattabiKiehci-,  in  the  diri-cti»n  of 
Atlanta.  Sherman  pni'Hiietl,  hut  Johnston  es- 
ca|H'i1  neroNH  the  ('liiittah<HK'hei>,  after  cinifiimt- 
hig  hiH  puntiierB  at  a  line  nf  Intrenehmentn  hint- 
tily  thrown  up.   Ilefon- the  N'ationals  now  Howed 
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In  Hay,  1631,  Ring  Charles  I.  granted  a  license 
to  William  Clayborne  "to  trafflc  in  those  partB 
of  America  for  which  tliere  was  alivady  no  pat- 
ent grunted  fur  aole  trade."  With  the  intention 
of  uiunopoliziiig  thn  Indian  trade  of  Cliesajirskc 
Bay,  Claybume  and  his  aBBociatex  plaiite<l  a 
small  colony  on  Kent  Island,  silmited  in  the  cen- 
tre of  tlie  Province  of  klaryland,  soon  after- 
wards granted  to  LonI  Bultimore.  This  grant 
aud  settlement  gave  nincli  imiihle  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  Maryluudand  tlie  settlei's  tliere  uiulvr 
his  patent.     (Bee  Clayborne.') 

Kent  James,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  jui-ist,  was 
boiti  at  Fhillipstown,  Pntnani  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jnly 
31, 1763;  died  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  W,  lrt7. 
He  studied  law  with  Egbert  Itenaon.  hiiiI  lie- 
gau  its  practice  in  1787  at  Puiighkeepsie,  N.V. 
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Ho  wdH  a  memlior  of  thn  New  York  Legi^lnture 
from  1790  to  17JK1.  and  iHcnme  pn.les8..r  ..r  law 
in  Coliiinliiu  College  in  1793.  Deeply  vcpmhI  in 
the  doctrine  of  civil  law,  he  was  niaile  a  ma»ter 
in  chancer)-  in  1796,citv  riM^onler  in  1797.  jndge 
of  the  Siipn-me  Court  in  ITW,  ehief-jiistiee  in 
ll?04,  aud  was  ehnneellor  from  le>l4  to  IrEI.  Af- 
ler  taking  a  leading  |>art  in  llie  State  Constitn- 
tioiial  Convention  in  ISil.  he  again  became  law 
professor  in  Culuinbia  College,  and  the  lii-iiiri's 
hu  there  delivered  form  Iliu  bnsis  of  his  iiUle 
VommfHlarim  on  the  I'uilcH  Stalm  Conttiliilioii. 
piibliBlied  lu  four  voliiuuB.  He  was  one  of  the 
clearest  legal  writers  of  his  day.  In  IrtW  lie 
was  elected  President  of  llie  New  York  Hiolori- 
ciil  Siieielj-.  Ho  ixissvil  bis  Inter  years  in  revis- 
ing anil  enlarging  bis  Cawwt'Hturfn  and  in  giv- 
ing »|>inions  on  legal  subjects. 

Kenton,  ^ino.n,  a  Western  pionoT,  was  bom 
lu  Funqnier  County,  Va.,  April  S,  1T55;  dinl  in 
Logan  County,  O.,  April  :2l),  Irm.  Supposing  he 
hiul  killed  in  an  atfrsy  a  rival  in  a  love  atl'air 
when  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  he  Hed  to  Ihr 
wilderneos  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
wlierehcwaH  the  friend  and  companion  of  Dan- 
iel IliHine  in  iininy  daring  feuta.  Ho  was  in  ex- 
IHslilions  against  the  Indians,  was  captured  by 
llifiii,  and  taken  to  Detroit.  Escaping  fii>ni 
a  Dritish  prison  there  in  ITi'J,  ho  distingiiiAlirtl 
hiiuM'lf  in  resisting  the  iuvawunuf  Kcniiieky  by 
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Britlab  ud  Indiana  id  tb&t  year.  Finall]', 
■  Ml  expedition  againat  tlie  barbarians  od 
MUmi,  be  eettled  (1764)  uear  Maysville. 


IMompnnieil  Wayne  id  his  expedition  in 
III  1805  he  was  seated  Dcur  the  Mud  Biv- 
I.,  kti<l  wa«  made  brigailier-geueral  of  uiili- 
lu  1B13  he  served  uuder  Goreruor  8be1bf 
I*  battle  of  tbo  Thames  (which  see).  Beg- 
Iby  lawsuits  because  of  defective  titles  to 
t,  be  lived  iu  penury  natiy  years.  In  IfCM 
Ipeared  at  Fraukrurt,Ky.,iD  tattered  clothes, 
nocesBfuIl;  appealud  to  the  Legi»lature  to 
M  the  claim  of  Ilie  state  to  lauds  ivhich 
I  his.    CoDgi-esB  afterwards  allowed  bim  a 

IMI. 

ntiickjr  n«nlzality.  The  position  of  the 
Utauts  of  Keutiick.v  at  the  breukiiig-out  of 
3ivi1  War  was  peculiar  uud  paiufuL  The 
nor  bad  respuiiUed  to  tlie  Fresideut's  call 
roops  in  insuUltig  wonls,  auil  was  followed 
■rce  denunciatiuns  of  tbe  goveniment  t>ol< 
If  tbe  Louiirille  Journal,  tbo  leadiog  paper 
W  state.  These  were  followed  by  a  great 
■  meetiug  in  Louisville  on  the  ovouiitg  of 
I  IB,  over  wbicb  Janies  Guthrie  (sec  Ptaee 
IRtJon)  an<l  other  leading  politicians  of  tbe 
t  lield  controlling  iuUueuce.  At  that  meet- 
It  was  resolved  that  Koutucky  reserved  to 
at "  tbe  right  to  choose  her  own  position  ; 
ibat,  while  her  uutiiral  aynipnthies  are  with 
I  who  have  a  common  interest  iu  the  jiro- 
OB  of  slavery,  she  still  ockuuwledges  lier 
!tr  and  fealt)-  to  tbo  {■overunient  of  the 
•d  Stales,  wbicb  she  will  cbcerfuUy  render 
ttal  gortrnnent  bfcomr»  aggreliire,  lyranBieat, 
ngardlat  of  our  righU  in  ilarr  propfrtg." 
•  declared  that  tbe  states  were  the  iieers  of 
utional  goveniment,  and  gave  tbo  world 
tderstand  that  tbe  latter  sbimlil  not  be  al- 
d  to  use  "  sanguinary  or  coprcivu  measures 
tiDg  back  tbo  scceiled  states."    Tbey  ul- 

I  to  the  "Kentucky  Stale  Guard"  (wbicb 
M  tbe  "  bulwark  of  tbe  safety  of  the  com- 
ir«altb,  .  .  .  pledged  equally  to  lidelity  to 
United  States  and  to   Keutucky."      This 

II  uf  peculiar  neutrality  —  of  oomli/joaaf 
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Unionism — delighted  the  enemies  of  the  B»- 

KentQoky  JTentiBllty  Tiolatad.  Early  in 
the  summer  of  1861  the  Oovemor  of  Kentucky 
declared  that  arrangementB  had  been  made  that 
neither  National  nor  Confederate  troops  should 
set  foot  on  tbe  soil  of  that  state.  The  neutral- 
ity of  Kentucky  was  respectod  many  months, 
and  so  the  purposes  of  tbe  governor  of  that 
state  and  of  Tennessee  were  promoted,  for  it 
gave  them  time  to  prepare  for  war.  Pillow  bad 
nrged  the  eeiznre  of  the  bluff  at  Columbus,  in 
western  Keiitncky,  as  an  aid  to  him  in  bis  at- 
tempt to  capture  Cairo  and  Bird's  Point,  but  tbe 
solemn  assurance  of  tlie  Confederate  govern- 
ineut  that  Kentucky  neutrality  should  be  re- 
spected restraiued  him ;  but  on  Sept.  4,  General 
(Bishop)  Pulk,  with  a  considerable  force,  seized 
tbe  strong  position  at  Columbns,  nnder  the  pre- 
text that  National  forces  were  preparing  to  oc- 
cupy that  place.  The  Confederate  Secretary  of 
War  publicly  telegraphed  to  Polk  to  withdraw 
his  troops;  President  Davis  privately  tele- 
graphed to  him  to  bold  on,  eayiog,  "Tbe  eitd 
jnstiBes  the  means."  So  Columbus  was  held 
and  fortified  by  the  Confederates.  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  then  In  command  of  the  dis- 
trict and  Cairo,  took  military  poseessiou  of  Pa- 
dncah,  in  northern  Kentucky,  with  National 
troops,  and  tbe  neotrulity  of  Kentucky  was  uo 
longer  respected.  The  seizure  of  Colnmbas 
opened  tbe  way  for  the  infliction  npon  the  peo- 
ple ofthat  state  of  tbe  horrors  of  war.  All  Ken- 
tucky, for  one  hundred  miles  south  of  the  Ohio 
River,  was  made  a  military  depariment,  with 
General  KoUert  Audeisou,  the  hero  of  Fori)  Sum- 
ter, for  its  commander. 

Eeotnoky  Ordinanca  of  Baoeaalon.  Oen- 
erat  Alltcrt  Sidney  Johnston,  formerly  an  officer 
in  the  United  States  Army,  was  in  command  of 
the  Confederate  "Western  Department,"  which 
included  southern  and  western  Kentucky,  then 
held  by  the  insurgents,  and  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, with  bis  heaiiquartere  at  Nashville.  Un- 
der the  shadow  of  his  power  the  Secessionists 
of  Kentucky  met  in  convention  at  Rnssellville, 
tbe  capital  of  Logan  County,  Oct.  39, 1861.  They 
drew  up  a  manifesto  in  which  the  grievances  of 
Kentucky  were  recited,  and  the  action  of  tbe 
loyal  Legislature  was  denonnced.  They  passed 
an  ordinance  of  secession,  declared  the  st-ate  in- 
dependent, organized  a  provisional  government, 
chose  George  W.  Johnson  Provisional  Governor, 
appointed  delegates  to  tbe  Confederate  Congress 
at  Uichmond,  and  called  Bowling  Green  the 
state  capital.  Fifly-one  counties  were  repre- 
sented iu  that  "Sovereignty  Convention"  by 
about  two  hundred  men,  without  the  sanction 
of  the  people. 

Kantuoky,  Position  of  (I86I).  This  was  a 
border  state  of  great  importance,  having  a  pop- 
nlotion,  in  1660,  of  1,155,713,  of  whom  225,483 
were  elavcH.  Tlie  people  were  strongly  attacb- 
e<l  to  tbe  Union,  but  its  governor  (Beriab  Ha- 
goffin)  and  leading  politicians  of  his  party  in 
tbe  stale  sympathized  with  the  Secessionists. 
The  action  of  Kentucky  was  awaited  with  great 
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•niietj  throngbfint  the  Union.  Tbo  governor! 
at  flret  ojiposeil  secesBioii,  for  tlie  |)eoi>le  were 
decUleUly  liostilo  to  revoliitiouary  moveitienta ' 
in  ttie  Gulf  region ;  yet  they  as  decidedly  op- 
jioaed  what  the  BOiihistB  called  the  "  coerciou 
of  a  aovereigii  state."  At  a,  Btat«  convention  of 
■'  Union  and  Dongloa  men,"  hclil  on  Jan. 8, 1661, 
It  wSB  nsolvod  that  tho  rights  of  Kentucky! 
ahotitd  bf  maintained  in  the  Union.  The;  wore 
in  tavor  of  a  convention  of  the  fice-lahar  anil 
alave-tnbor  border  ij(at«8  t«  decide  upon  JiiHt, 
com  prom  isoB,  and  declared  tbeir  willingtiees  tn  , 
support  ths  National  government,  unless  the  in- 
coming President  should  attempt  to  "coerce  a 
state  or  states."  The  Legislatnre,  wbicb  assem- 
bled nt  abont  tbo  same  time,  was  asked  hj  the 
governor  to  dectaro,  by  resolntiun,  the  "  nncon- 
(litional  disapprubation  "  of  tbe  people  of  the 
state  of  the  emiiloyinent  of  force  against  "se-  , 
ceding  states"  On  Jan. 32  the  Lcgislatnre  sc- ' 
cord ingly  resolved  that  the  Kentnckiann,nDited  I 
with  their  hrethren  of  tbe  South,  wonid  rcHist 
any  invasion  of  the  soil  of  that  section  at  all  haz- 
ards and  to  the  lust  extremity.  This  action  whs  i 
taken  because  the  legislatnres  of  several  free- 1 
labor  stales  had  oflered  troops  for  the  nse  of  the , 
National  govemnieut  in  enforcing  tbe  lans  iu  I 
"seceding  statcB."  They  docide<l  against  call- 
ing a  convenlion,  and  appointed  delegates  to  ■ 
the  Peace  Congress.  A  little  later  the  pnblic 
autbortties  and  other  leading  men  of  the  state 
endeavored  to  give  to  it  a  position  of  absolute  | 
uentrality.     (Sue  Eenlucki)  Nealraliti/.)  i 

Kentaoky,  SRiTLEMr-Kra  in.  Tbe  precnri- 
ons  tenure  by  nbich  places  that  were  settled  in 
Kentucky  by  Itoono  and  others  were  held,  wliile 
tbe  land  was  subjected  to  bloody  incnrsions  by 
barbarians,  was  changed  after  George  Kogeiii 
Cbirko'H  incnreions  inro  Ohio  bad  made  tbe 
tribes  thei'e  no  longer  invaders  of  the  soil  sontb  ' 
of  that  river.  The  number  of"  stations''  liegnn 
tn  mnltiplv.  A  blnck-bonso  was  built  (April, 
1779)  on  the  site  of  tbe  city  of  Lexington.  By 
II  law  of  Virginia  (May,  1779),  all  porsoiiH  wbc 
bad  sertled  ivrnt  of  the  nnnintains  Iwforo  Jnne, 
1778,  were  entitled  to  claim  four  hnndred  acrcf 
of  laud,  willioiit  any  paynient ;  and  Ihey  had  a 
nght  of  pre-cmptiim  to  an  adjoining  one  thon- 
aaml  neres  fi>r  a  very  small  snm  of  tni.ney,  while 
the  whole  region  lietween  the  Groene  and  Ten- 
nessee rivers  was  I'eserved  for  military  honnties. 
Settlenieuts  i[nite  ra]>i<lly  iticreased  under  this 
liberal  Virginia  laud  system,  and  fourteen  years 
after  its  iNissagc  Kentucky  had  a  pnpidution 
that  entitled  it  to  admission  into  the  Union  as 

Eentuckjr  State  Guard.     Tliis  c<irps  was 

oi«aniit'd  by  Gr.veriior  Slagoffin  for  the  iwlcn- 
sihli-  iiuriiow!  of  defi'nding  Kentnrky — ngninsl 
whatT  ijimnn  B.  Buckner,  a  cajitiiln  in  the 
United  Stales  Anny,  and  then  evidently  in  the 
secret  service  of  tlio  Confederate  gnveriinient, 
was  placed  at  tbe  bead  of  the  "  giiani,"  using  his 
|>OKition  etfectively  in  seducing  largo  numbers 
of  Ibe  mcnihers  from  their  ullcgiance  (o  the  old 
flag,  and  in  sending  recruits  to  tbe  Cniifcdemte 
army.     At  tbo  same  time  tbe  governor  tried  to 
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indnce  the  Legislatare  to  appropriate  (3,000,000 
to  be  nsed  by  himself  and  Unckner  in  "  armiDg 
the  state."  This  was  refused;  but  the  Lower 
Hoase  approved  of  the  governor's  refnsal  to  far- 
nish  troops  to  tbe  National  government.  He 
issued  a  proclamation  of  nentrality,  which  not 
only  forbade  the  United  States  and  tbe  Oonfeder> 
ate  Stales  "  invading  tbe  soil  of  Kentucky,"  bnt 
also  forbade  the  citizens  of  Kentucky  making 
"any  hostile  demons! rations  against  any  of  the 
afurosaid  sovereign  ties."  Tbe  Legisletnre  re- 
quired the  "State  Guard"  to  snear  allegiance 
to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  Kentucky. 
AsBucknerconldnot  allow  his"gnaT(l''totake 
this  oath,  it  was  not  long  before  be  led  a  large 
portion  of  them  into  the  ConfMerate  catnp,  and 
became  a  majur-general  in  the  Confederate 
army.  Then  the  LoHi»rille  Journal,  which  had 
denimnced  the  President's  call  foa  troops  in 
unmeasured  terms  of  severity,  cnrsed  the  com- 
mander of  the  "  Kentucky  State  Gnard  "  as  one 
of  the  worst  of  trnitors.  "Yon  are  the  Hene- 
dict  Arnold  of  the  day  '."  it  said.  "  Yon  are  tbe 
Catiline  of  Kentucky!  Go,  then  miscreant!" 
And  whan,  in  Febmary,  1863,  Buckner  was  made 
a  prisoner  at  Fort  Donelson,  and  sent  to  Fort 
Warren,  in  Boston  harbor,  many  of  those  who 
bad  regarded  bis  "State  Gnard"as"tbe  bnl- 
work  of  tbe  commonwealth"  were  clamorona 
for  bis  delivery  to  the  civil  anthorities  of  Ken- 
tucky to  be  tried  for  treason  against  the  state. 

Keotocky,  State  of.  In  1776  Kentucky  waa 
made  a  conuty  of  Virginia,  and  iu  1777  the  flrat 
coin't  was  held  at  Harrodsbnrg.  Convcntiona 
held  Bl  Danville  in  17S4-ti6  recommended  a 
peaceable  and  constitutional  aeparation  from 
Virginia.  In  1766  an  act  was  passed  by  tbe  Vir- 
ginia Lpgislnlnre  complying  with  tbe  desires  of 
Kentucky.  Then!  was  delay  in  consnmmaling 
the  change.  Other  conventions  were  held  urging 
Iu  1T9U  Kentucky  btH;ame  a  sepa- 

was  admiltcd  into 
the  Union  asastate. 
Its  population  at 
that  lime  waa  abont 
seventy-live  thnn- 
sand.  For  several 
years  much  nnraai- 
iiess  was  felt  among 
the  iHHiple  of  Keli- 

Indiandepredalious 
and  the  cloudiness 
of  the  political  skies,  for  the  great  questions  of 
the  free  navignliun  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  and 
the  ultimate  possession  of  Louisiana  were  nn- 
setlted.  These  were  nettled  satisfactorily  by 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  in  IHIS.  Uuring  the 
War  of  1812  Kentucky  took  an  active  port, 
sending  full  seven  tbouaand  men  tn  the  field : 
and  after  that  war  the  state  was  nndialnrbed 
by  any  stirring  evi'nts  antil  the  breaking-out 
of  the  Civil  War  in  1661.  Ita  progress  was  rap- 
id. A  second  omstitution  took  r^'eet  in  l>«0, 
and  contiunnl  in  force  until  tbe  adoption  of  tbo 
prcseut  uue  iu  Id&O.     At  llie  beginning  of  the 
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uiy'ii  War  Kentacky  nasuuied  a  poBitiou  of  neu-  Colouel  Boyd,  started  to  joiu  tlie  British  at  An- 

'.rality,  bat  it  was  really  one  of  liostility  to  the  gusta  iu  February^  1779,  desolatiug  the  upper 

Uuion.     The  governor  refused  to  comply  with  country  of  the  latter  stat-e  on  the  way.     When 

:he  President's  requisition  for  troops;  but  Lieu-  within  two  days'  march  of  Augusta  tbey  were 

lenaut  William  Nelson,  of  the  navy,  a  native  of  attacked  (Feb.  14),  at  Kettle  Creek,  by  Colouel 

the  state,  and  then  on  ordnance  duty  at  Wash-  Andrew  Pickens,  with  the  militia  of  Ninety-six, 

ington,  began  to  recruit  for  the  National  army;  and,  after  a  sharp  fight,  were  defeated.     Boyd 

uid  towards  the  close  of  July,  1861,  he  estab-  aud  seventy  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  seveuty- 

lished  '*  Camp  Dick  Robinson,''  iu  Garrard  Coun-  five  were  made  prisoners.     Pickens  lost  thirty- 

ty,  for  the  organization  of  Kentucky  volunteers,  eight  men. 

These  flocked  to  this  camp  aud  to  other  recruit-       ^ey,  Francis  Scott,  author  of  The  Star-Span- 

ng  stations.     A  great  m^ority  of  tbe  people  gi^  Banner,  was  bom  in  Frederick  County,  Md., 

were  loyal  to  the  Uuion,  but  the  governor  was  Aug.  1, 1779 ;  died  in  Baltimore,  Jan.  11, 1843. 

not,  and  the  unfortunate  position  of  neutrality  He  was  a  lawyer  and  poet,  and,  removing  to 

wrhich  the  latter,  with  the  Secessionists,  caused  Washington,  D.  C,  he  became  district  attorney. 

Kentucky  to  assume  brought  upon  her  the  mis-  ^  collection  of  hia  poems  was  published  after 

aries  of  civil  war.     (See  Kentucky  Neutrality.)  bis  death.     (Seo  Star-SpangJed  Banner.) 
Steps  were  taken  for  tbe  secession  of  the  stat«,       __  -^  -^  ^.^o^i. 

*nd  for  the  organizatiou  of  a  Confederate  state  ,   .^«^5  Erasmus  Darwin,  ^  born  at  Stock- 

Soverninent,  but  failed.  (See  Kentucky  OrdinaHce  V^  f  i  ?T' *^"L^' "f "'.,  .?'  graduated  at 

l/Sece»»im,,mi  KeHtucky,  Position  of.)  The  atate  W««*  P»'"*  '^  }'^'  «V*!™^  *''«  ""^''^^y;  """^ 

was  scamJl  by  battles,  invasions,  aud  raids,  aud  f?*  ^"^t^*??  ""*  adjutant,  witb  rank  of  cap- 

martial  laxv  was  proclaimed  bv  President  Lin-  *»•"..«"  1838.    Becoming  captain  an  1841,  be  was 

join,  July  5, 1864.    Tbe  civil  authority  was  re-  «PP»'"H'^ '"l**™"/,"*'  ?f  *';!'"«'y  ?""*  cavalry  at 

rtored  Oct.  18, 1866.     The  Legislature  refused  J^™*  P»"'V,"  ^^^:«  "°  ''"*  '^'/"'f  "8*;'"'*  .*Ht 

:i869-70)  to  ratify  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  f "<*"'"''  °"  the  Pf^'fic  «<>««».  and  when  the  Cml 

the  national  Constitution.  W»r  broke  out  he  xvas  appointed  (May,  1861) 

colonel  of  infantry  and  bngadier-gcneral  of  vol- 
KemstowD,  Battle  at.  Wlien  the  Army  unteers.  At  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run,  iu  July, 
3f  the  Potomac  was  transferred  to  the  Virginia  he  commanded  tlie  First  Brigade  in  Tj'ler's  di- 
peniusula,  early  iu  1862,  it  was  necessary  to  hold  vision.  Early  in  1862  he  was  appointed  com- 
the  Confederates  in  check  in  the  Shenandoah  mauder  of  the  Fourth  Corps  of  the  Aiiiiy  of  the 
iralley  ( where  they  were  led  by  "  Stonewall "  Potomac,  and  won  the  rauk  of  major-general  of 
Jackson),  in  order  to  secnre  Washington  city,  volunteers  and  tbe  brevet  of  brigadier-general 
[general  Lander,  who  had  struck  Jackson  a  United  States  Army  by  his  conduct  in  the  pen- 
iharp  blow  at  Blooming  Gap  (which  see),  had  insular  campaign.  He  resigned  May  6,1864. 
iied,  and  was  succeeded  in  command  by  General  ^ey-  stone  State.  A  popular  title  for  tbe 
Shields.  Banks  was  then  (February,  1862)  in  g^ate  of  Pennsylvania,  supposed  to  have  been 
3ommand  of  tbe  Fifth  Corps.  He  sent  Colonel  gi^e^  because  of  it«  central  position  among  the 
Seary  to  reoccupy  Harpei-'s  Ferry,  and  took  original  thirteen  states  at  the  time  of  the  for- 
jommand  there  m  i)er8on  late  in  that  month,  mation  of  the  national  Constitution.  In  an 
Be  pushed  Jackson  back  to  Winchester,  whei-e  arch  formed  bv  the  tbii-teen  states  Pennsylva- 
lie  was  posted  with  about  eight  thousand  men,  ^la  would,  from  its  geographical  position,  form 
«rhen  Johnston  evacuated  Manassas,  early  iu  i\^q  key-stone.  The  earlv  certiticates  of  mem- 
March.  Then  he  retired  up  the  valley,  pursued  bersbip  of  the  Tammany  Society  have  an  arch 
by  Shields,  who  produced  great  consternation  composed  of  the  states,  of  which  Pennsylvania 
ftniong  the  Secessionists.    Shields  found  his  an-  jg  ^]^q  key-stone. 

tagonist  too  strong  to  warrant  an  attack,  and       x^,  ,_  ai  -    j.  -^     r-      ja  \  ^  ^x 

fell  back  to  Winchester,  closely  puniued  by  cav-  ^  ^"^-POO^  »"  Algonquin  tnbe  found  by  the 

»lry  under  Colonel  Ashbv.     Banks  repaired  to  ^"''"^•'  nussiouanes,  towards  the  close  of  tbe 

t#        «-    ^r*      •*  *  *.•        I       •       oi  •  n  seventeenth  century,  on  the  Wisconsin  River. 

Manassas  after  it«  evacuation,  leaving  Shields  m.  ^  i      i      n-    i  x 

to  guard  the  Shenandoah  valley.     Near  Win-  ^Ue.v  were  great  rovers;  were  closely  allied  to 

better  he  had  noarlv  seven  thousand  men  (part  *''f  M'""""'  »«d'»  1712  joined  the  loxes  .u  an 

»f  them  cavalry)  and  twenty -fonr  guns  well  """f  "';7'  ^*~'*'  "f  "'  .''""  i""^  "f*"'': 

.    ,  ,    ir        :/        .,     «.,       -11  x-tr  wards.     Thcv  were  reduced  in  1747  to  about 

posted  half  a  mile  north  of  the  vilhiixc  of  Kerns-     .   ,^  .'  ,     ,       xi     t^     i-  i 

r  ,.  A       I   M?     'I  ..1      c  \%r'  eichty  warriors,  and  when  the  English  conquer- 

town  and  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Win-      P^,  ^     ,     .     .L^^  ^.  11.1 

Bhest^r      On  March  22  Ashhv^s  civalrv  drovfl  ^^^  Canada  in  1763  thei-e  were  about  one  bun- 

!«   ai  •  n^»     ^-  I    «.        TT    1  r     •   ui.  I  dred  Kickapoos  on  the  Wabash.     They  joined 

in  Shields  s  picketvS.      Under  cover  ot  nicht,  r.     x-      •    1  •  1    i.  1 

aw  11  x,  A  i.  1      r^  1       1  Pont lac  in  his  conspiracy,  but  soon  made  iieace; 

Shields  pushed  on  some  troops,  under  Colonel         ,  .     -..«  ^,        .  •      I  Vi  r»  />.i    1 

Kimball    to  Kornstown       A  sham  and   severe  ^^^^  "*  ^^^^  ^^'*^^  J'**"*'^^  George  Rogers  Clarke 

DLJiiiitiuii.    vv    xvi'i  iioiti «i  II.        2\    niiiii  II    unit    cKr^t^io  <  •  i*<>  •       ^    ^«         ->-«   ^i*   i      •        ^i 

I    ..,  ,     .         1  •  1     01  •  1 1  1     11  111  his  expedition  against  the  British  in  the 

battle    ensued,   in    which    Shields    was    badly  ,t    ^,         /^     01       •       1      x-i-a     x     ^i       * 

-.       J  J      HM     1-1     r  1      *  ^  1    J     i.  I^orthwest.      Showing  hostility  to  the  Ameri- 

irounded.     Ihe  Confederates  were  repulsed  at  ^,    .        ..,  /*      ^,     >iir  1     1  i 

.„       .   .  1  a   1         4.U         11         11  cans,  their  settlement  on  the  Wabash  was  deso- 

aU  points,  and  fled  up  the  valley,  closely  pur-  ,   .    ^  •    ,»n^     ,    .  .,  i.    1     1   *  1        1 

.^^ii     u     1        u  1  •.   ♦!    *        •      *  latedinl/91:  but  they  were  not  absolutely  snb- 

ined  by  Banks,  who  remained  ill  that  region  to  ,      ,       x-i  xJ    ^      ^      1. /-•  -n    •    *-«^-     a 

_  .  ,    ,,  '  .        vii     lif  /^i  11         1      11  d  lied  until  the  treat  vat  Greenville  in  179o,  after 

watch  the  insurgents,  while  McClellau  should  „,         »    j     •  •  •  ^  i.       xi  j   1 

_  r>-  V         1  Wavne's  decisive  victory,  when  they  ceded  a 

move  on  Richmond.  1    r  ^u  •    1      ir  n  *        t    *i 

part  of  their  land  for  a  small  annuity.     In  the 

Kettle  Creek,  Battle  of.   Nearly  eight  bun-  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  Kickapoos 

Ared  North  aud  South  Carolina  Tories,  led  by  made  other  cessions  of  territory;  and  in  1811 
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tbey  joined  Tecumtba  and  fongbt  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Tippecanoe.  In  the  War  of  1812  they 
were  the  friends  of  the  English ;  and  afterwards 
a  larger  portion  of  them  crossed  the  Mississippi 
and  seated  themselves  upon  a  tract  of  laud  on 
the  Osage  River.  Some  cultivated  the  soil, 
while  others  went  southward  as  fur  as  Texas, 
in  roving  bauds,  plundering  on  all  sides.  For 
some  time  Texas  suffered  by  these  inroads;  bnt 
in  1854  some  of  them,  peaceably  inclined,  settled 
in  Kansas,  when,  becoming  dissatisfied,  many  of 
them  went  off  to  Mexico,  where  they  opposed 
the  depredations  of  the  Apaches.  Most  of  the 
tribe  find  a  home  in  the  Indian  Territory  west 
of  Arkansas,  and  no  longer  count  themselves 
warrioi*8. 

Kidd,  William,  executed  as  a  pirate  and 
murderer.  May  24, 1701,  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, and  was  bom  about  1650.    He  entered  the 
Hierchant-mariue  service  in  his  youth,  and  dis- 
tinguished Jhimself  as  a  privateersman  against 
the  French  in  the  West  Indies.     He  was  active 
against  the  pirates  that  infested  the  waters  uear 
New  York,  out  of  which  port  he  sailed ;  and  for 
his  services  the  Assembly  of  the  province  gave 
him  $750  in  1691.     In  1695  a  company  for  the 
suppression  of  piracy  by  privateering  was  or- 
ganized in  England.    Among  the  shareholders 
in  the  enterprise  were  King  William  III.,  the 
Earl  of  Bellomont  (afterwards  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  York),  Robert  Livingston, 
of  New  York,  and  other  men  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence.    One  tenth  of  all  the  booty  gained  by 
privateering  was  to  be  set  aside  for  the  king, 
and  the  rest  was  to  be  divided  among  the  share- 
holders.    A  new  ship,  of  287  tons,  was  bought, 
and  named  the  Adventure  Galley;   and  at  the 
suggestion  of  Livingston,  wiio  was  then  in  Eng- 
land, Captain   Kidd  was   appointed   her  com- 
mander and  admitted  as  a  shareholder.     His 
commission  bore  the  royal  seal  and  signature. 
On  the  3<l  of  April,  1696,  he  sailed  from  Plym- 
outh, and  arrived  at  New  York  about  the  4th 
of  July.     With  his  ship  well  provisioned,  and 
with  a  crow  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  men 
and  bovH,  he  sailed  for  Madagascar,  the  chief 
rendezvous  of  the  pirates  who  infested  the  In- 
dia seas.     In  the  course  of  a  year  or  more  ru- 
mors reached  England  that  Kidd  had  turned 
pirate.     At  length  the  clamor  became  so  loud 
that  the  royal  shareholder  in  the  enterprise  and 
his  associates  perceived  the  necessity  of  taking 
action,  and  an  order  was  issued  to  all  the  Eng- 
lish colonial  governors  to  cause  the  arrest  of 
Kidd   wherever  he   might   be   foimd.      In   the 
spring  of  1699  ho  appeared  in  the  West  Indies 
in  a  vessel  loaded  with  treasure.     Leaving  her 
in  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Hayti  in  charge  of  his 
first  otficer  and  a  part  of  the  ship's  company,  he 
sailed  northward  with  forty  men  in  a  slo«)p,  en- 
tered Long  Island  Sound,  and  at  Oyster  Bay 
took  on  Ijoard  James  Emott,  a  New  York  law- 
yer, and,  landing  him  on  Rhode  Island,  sent  him 
to  the  Earl  of  Bellomont,  then  at  Boston  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  to  inquire  how  he  (Kidd) 
would  be  wceived  by  his  partner  in  the  enter- 
prise.    During  Einott's  absence  Kidd  had  bur- 
ied some  of  his  treasure,  which  he  brought  with 


the  sloop,  on  Gardiner's  Island.  Bellomont's 
answer  was  such  that  Kidd  went  to  Boston 
(Jaly  1, 1699),  where  he  was  arrested,  sent  to 
England,  tried  on  a  charge  of  piracy  and  mur- 
der, found  guilty,  and  execnted  (May  24, 1701), 
protesting  his  innocence.  It  is  admitted  that 
his  trial  was  grossly  nnfair;  and  it  is  believed 
that  Kidd  was  made  a  scapegoat  to  bear  away 
the  sins  of  men  in  high  places.  Earl  Bellomont 
sent  to  Hayti  for  Kidd's  ship,  bnt  it  had  been 
stripped  by  the  men  in  charge;  bnt  he  recov- 
ered the  treasure  buried  on  Gardiner's  Island; 
also  that  which  Kidd  had  with  him  on  the 
sloop,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  aboat 
$70,000.  He  and  Livingston  were  then  politi- 
cal enemies,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  the 
latter  got  any  share  of  the  plunder. 

Kieft,  William.  Little  is  known  of  Kieft, 
the  fifth  Dutch  Governor  of  New  Netherland, 
before  his  appearance  at  Manhattan  on  the  28th 
of  March,  1638.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  no- 
popular  dweller  at  Kochelle,  France,  where  his 
effigy  had  been  hung  upon  a  gallows.  De  Vries, 
an  active  mariner,  who  knew  him  well,  ranked 
him  among  the  ^' great  rascals"  of  his  age.  He 
was  energetic,  spiteful,  and  rapacious — the  re- 
verse of  Van  Twiller,  his  immediate  predeces- 
sor. (See  Van  Ttviller,)  Kieft  began  bis  ad- 
ministration by  concentrating  all  executive 
power  in  his  own  hands;  and  he  and  his  coun- 
cil possessed  such  dignit}^,  in  their  own  estima- 
tion, that  it  became  a  high  crime  to  appeal  from 
their  decision.  He  found  public  affairs  in  the 
capital  of  New  Netherland  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition,'and  put  forth  a  strong  hand  to  bring 
order  out  of  confusion.  Abuses  abounded,  and 
his  measures  of  reform  almost  stripped  the  citi- 
zens of  their  privileges.  Dilapidated  Fort  Am- 
sterdam was  repaired  and  new  warehouses  for 
the  company  were  erected.  He  caused  orchards 
to  be  planted,  gardens  to  be  cultivated,  police 
ordinances  to  be  framed  and  enfoix;e<l,  religion 
and  morality  to  be  fostered,  and  rt»gular  relig- 
ious services  to  be  publicly  conducted.  A  sjmi- 
cious  stone  church  was  built  within  the  fort, 
and  the  Connecticut  architect  hung  in  its  wood- 
en tower  Spanish  bells  which  had  been  captured 
at  Porto  Kico.  A  more  liberal  policy  in  respect 
to  the  ownership  of  land  (see  Patrooiis)  caused 
emigration  to  increase,  and  cavaliers  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Puritans  from  New  England  were 
seen  listening  to  Dominie  Bogardus  in  his  fine 
pulpit  in  the  new  church.  (See  Bogardus.)  All 
that  Kieft  required  of  new  settlers  was  an  oath 
of  fidelity  and  allegiance  to  the  States-General 
of  Holland.  The  demands  for  new  homesteads 
caused  Kieft  to  purchase  lower  West<;hester  and 
a  large  portion  of  Long  Island.  The  encroach- 
ing Puritans  on  the  east  and  the  Swedes  on  the 
Delaware  gave  Kieft  much  concern,  especially 
the  latter,  for  Minuit,  a  former  Duteh  governor, 
was  at  their  head.  Kieft  protested  against  their 
'^  intrusion.'^  Minuit  laughed  at  him  and  dis- 
regarded his  threats.  Very  soon  the  energetic 
char.icter  of  the  governor,  manifested  in  well- 
doing, was  as  conspicuous  in  ill-doing.  He  al- 
lowe<l  his  fellow -traders  with  the  Indians  to 
stupefy  them  with  rum  and  cheat  them;  and 
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lie  demauded  Iribote  of  fiirB,coni,  and  wampnm 
from  the  tribes  around  Mauhattau.  Tbe^  paid 
the  tribute,  but  cursed  the  tyrant.  Kieft  Kaw 
their  power  and  was  afraid.  Some  aniue  were 
Htoien  ttom  colunixts  ou  Stat«u  Islaud,  when 
Kieft,  tee  kill);  au  excuse  for  striking  terror  to 
the  bearta  of  tboKe  he  bad  wronged,  accused  tbe 
Baritans  of  tbe  crime,  and  MDt  armed  men  to 
chastise  them.  Tbe  Hiver  lodiaus  gras))ed  their 
hatchets  and  refused  to  pay  tribute  any  longer. 
The  hatred  of  all  the  savages  was  aron«eil.  Tbe 
people  of  New  Amsterdam  were  alarnted,  aud 
qnarrels  between  tbem  and  the  governor  were 
frequent  and  stormy.  He  wanted  to  make  war 
on  tbe  Indians.  Tbe  people  refused  to  bear  a 
musket  or  favor  the  crime.  Unwitliug  to  bear 
tbe  raaponaibility,  Kieft  calle<l  nn  assembly  of 
"masters  and  bemls  of  families"  in  Now  Am- 
ntenliuu  to  consnlt  upou  public  measures, . 
Twelve  diacrpet  men  were  chosen  (1641)  to  act 
for  them ;  and  this  was  the  first  representative 
assembly  iu  New  Nelbeiland.  (See  BepraenUi- 
fire  Gmrrnmeal.)  Wiir  was  deferred,  and  the 
twelve  devised  a  plan  fur  a  municipal  {govern- 
ment for  New  AniHtoi'dnin.  Kieft  was  alarmed, 
for  be  did  not  winh  his  own  power  nbrid|^d. 
And  lie  mwie  promiges  (but  to  be  broken)  of  con- 
cessions of  [Hipular  freedom  on  their  giving  him 
consent  to  chastise  the  Indians  in  Westchester. 
It  naa  reluctantly  given,  when  tbe  perGdious 
governor  dissolved  them,  and  forbade  any  pop- 
ular assembly  thereafter.  In  1643  he  caused  a 
cruel  massacre  of  fugitive  Indians  at  Hoboken. 
(See  Hoboken,  Mattacn  at.)  A  fierce  war  was 
kindled.  The  friendly  Long  Island  tribes  join- 
ed their  injured  brethren,  and  the  Dutch  colony 
was  threaieiied  with  destruction.  Help  came 
from  a  Puritan,  and  tlie  Indinus  were  subdned. 
Kieft,  despised  by  the  colonisla  ou  whom  he  had 
brought  rniu,  humbly  asked  tliein  to  form  a  rep- 
reseutalive  council  agiiin.  Tbe  i>eople  gladly 
did  so,  for  they  had  lost  all  contideuce  iu  the 
gi>vernor.  Tliia  coucession  was  a  pitiful  trick 
of  Kieft  to  foil  the  wruth  of  the  colonists.  He 
neglected  the  advico  of  the  popular  assembly, 
«iid  sought  by  every  lueaiia  to  fill  his  own  cof- 
fers with  gain  against  a  day  of  reckoning  which 
he  perceived  was  near.  The  represeiit4itiveB  of 
the  people,  finding  his  rule  unendurable,  asked 
for  the  recall  of  Kieft  before  the  colony  should 
be  mined.  Their  prayer  was  heeded,  and  tbe 
people  celebrated  his  ileparture  by  tbe  firing  of 
great  guns.  Some  piigtinciuus  burghers  threat- 
ened tbe  governor  with  personal  chaHtisemeiit 
wheu  be  nlionld  "  take  oB'  the  coat  with  which 
lie  was  bedecked  1>y  tlie  lords,  hie 
Tlie  prupbecy  of  Uo  Vries  ( 1G43 )— " ' 
dera  in  which  you  [Kiirfl]  have  shed  so  much 
iiinoceJit  blood  will  vet  be  avenged  u]kiu  your 
own  head"— was  fnltille<l.  Kieft  sailed  for  Hol- 
land (Aug.  16,  1647),  in  the  aliip  Prinrtu,  with 
more  than  9100,000  of  ill-gotten  wealth.  The 
vessel,  by  miHt»ke,  entered  the  Bristol  channel, 
struck  a  rock,  and  was  wrecked  ou  the  coast  of 
Wales.     Kieft  was  drowned. 

KUpatrick,  Hugh  JuDsux.commanderof  cav- 
alry, WHS  biffu  near  Deckeitown,  N.  J..  Jan.  17, 
1636,  and  graduuted  at  West  Point  in  16G1,  enter- 
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ing  the  artillery.  He  was  wounded  iu  the  battle 
at  llig  Bethel  (June,  1861),aad  iu  8ept«mber  was 
made  lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry.  His  effi- 
cieut  services  on  all  occaaioua  won  for  him  the 
ufflce   of  biigadier-geueral  and   brevet  major- 


general  of  volunteers,  and  the  commaud  of  a 
division  of  cavalry  iu  tbe  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
He  was  very  active  in  tbe  campaign  against  At- 
lanta in  lti64,  in  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea, 
and  in  his  march  through  the  Carolinas  to  the 
surrender  of  Johnston.  For  the  latter  campaign 
he  was  breveted  major-general  in  the  United 
States  Army.  Late  iu  November,  1865,  he  was 
appointed  envoy  extraordinary  to  Chili. 

KUpattlok'B  Raid.  Ou  Sunday  morning, 
Feb. 26, 1864, Geuorol  KilpatrJck,  with  five  thou- 
siiiid  cavalry,  picked  from  hia  own  aud  the  di- 
visious  of  Merritt  and  Gr^gg,  crossed  tbe  Bapid 
Auna,  swept  around  to  the  right  flank  of  Lee's 
army  by  way  of  S]iottHylvnnia  Court-house,  and, 
pushing  rapidly  towards  Richmond,  struck  the 
Virginia  Central  Ruilnia<l  at  Beaver  Dam  Sta- 
tion, where  he  had  his  first  serious  encounter  with 
the  Confederates,  under  the  Maryland  leader, 
Bradley  T.  Johnson,  whom  he  defeated.  Then  he 
struck  across  tbe  Sunth  Anna,  cut  tbe  Freder- 
icksburg and  Richmond  Railway,  anil  ou  March 
1st  baited  within  three  miles  of  Richmond.  His 
grand  object  was  to  liberate  the  Union  captives 
from  Libby  Prison  (which  see).  He  was  now 
within  the  outer  line  of  its  defences,  nt  which 
tlie  Confederates  bad  thrown  down  their  anna 
and  fled  into  the  city.  At  Spottsylvania  Court- 
house about  live  hundred  of  Kilpatrick's  best 
I  men,  led  by  Colonel  Ulric  Dahlgron,  a  dashing 
:  young  otUcer,  diverged  from  the  main  column 
for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  James  River  Ca- 
nal above  Bicbniond,  destroying  us  nincb  of  it 
OS  poHsible,  and,  ci'ossing  the  James  River,  at- 
tack tbe  Confederate  capital  on  the  south  siiniil- 
taneonaly  with  the  attaek  of  Kilpatrick  on  the 
north.  The  object  was  to  liberat-e  the  Union 
jiriKoners  at  Belle  Isle,  on  the  Jaroes  River,  in 
front  of  Richmond.  Kilpatrick,  disapjKiinted  in 
nut  hearing  Dahlgreu's  guns,  and  Imnl  pressed 
by  the  Confederates  na  he  uttenipte<l  to  pene- 
trate the  second  line  of  defeuqes,  withdrew  after 
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a  sbarp  light,  nnil  hailed  six  mileH  from  Rich- 
moud.  He  was  ])ni8ued  by  tbe  Coiifederuten, 
with  nhcim  bu  BkiruiiBbwl,  and  rettirned  to  hia 
place  of  departure.  Meuuvrbile  Dublgran,  mis- 
led by  a  iiei;^  t;i<ii1e,  fal1e«l  to  cross  tbe  Janirs 
River,  but  struck  the  outer  line  of  fortitlcatinus 
ou  tlia  uortheni  side  of  Bicbiuoudut  dark, March 
2.  In  a  condict  that  eusned  the  Nationals  were 
repulsed, and  they  retreated  tonards  tbe Cbick- 
ahoiiiiuj,  hotly  pursued.  Dahl^'ren  and  ubout 
one  buuilreit  of  his  men  became  separated  from  , 
the  rcst~  On  tbe  evening  of  the  'M  the  yuiiiig 
leader,  in  a  cuiiQict  some  dialance  from  Rieb- 
luoiid,  WAS  shot  dead,  and  one  hundred  of  his 
lueu  ncro  made  prisoners. 

Kllpatilok'B  Raid  near  Atlanta.  General 
Sherman,  wheu  he  beard  of  Wltceler's  mid 
(which  see),  sent  Ki)|)atricl(,  with  Bve  thousand 
cavalry,  dnriiig  the  iilKht  of  Ang.  IS,  1864,  to 
strike  the  railway  at  West  Point,  and  break  it 
to  Fai  rhnrn,  and  then  to  tear  up  the  Macon  road 
thoroughly.  When  he  reached  the  Macou  ronil, 
near  Jones  borough,  be  wub  confrouteil  hy  Ross's 
Confederate  cavalry.  These  he  routed,  aud  drove 
through  Joncsborongh,  and  just  as  lie  begfin 
tearing  u|)  the  rood  sumo  cavalry  came  up  from 
the  south,  and  compi'lleil  him  to  desist  and  tly. 
He  enept  aroond,  and  again  struck  the  road  at 
Lovejoj's,  whore  he  wos  attacked  by  a  larger 
force.  Thruugli  tlieso  he  dashed,  ca|>[uri]ig  and 
destroyinga4-guii  hat  t4.'ry,Bud, sweeping  around, 
reached  beadi^uarters  ou  the  ttSd,  with  seventy 
prisoners. 

King  Cotton,  a  pnpnlar  personification  of  the 
cottou-plant,  a  staple  pnKlHcti<iu  of  the  South- 
em  States  of  theAmericnn  Uniou.  Its  snprftu- 
acy  in  cnnimerce  and  politics  was  assorted  hy 
the  i<oliticinna  of  the  cotton -growing  stutfs. 
"  YiiH  ilarn  tint  iiiako  war  upon  c»tt»n ;  no  \Mve- 
er  »u  earth  ilaro  make  war  upon  it.  Cotton  Is 
Kins  !"  itaM  Heimtor  James  Haininon<l,  of  South 
Carolina.  "  Cotton  is  King  I "  shuuted  hack  the 
snhiuimivo  spindles  of  tbe  North.  A  Nurtheru 
poet  song : 

'■Old  CouoB  will  i)lra»in1l^  rcIgn 
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4  Corn  Is 


le  Ills  baMIe  Is  tnmeil, 


A  senator  frmu  TesuB  exclaimed  on  the  tl«i)r  of 
CongresH,  just  as  the  Civil  War  was  kindling, 
"lHny,Ci>tlini  in  King,  and  ho  waves  his  sceptre 
not  only  over  theno  thirty-thn-u  slates,  but  over 
the  islBtid  of  4in-Bt  Britain  and  over  Continen- 
tal Enrope ;  aud  there  is  no  {'mwni'il  hcail  there 
that  iloes  not  l<end  the  knee  in  fi-nlly,  »ud  nc- 
knowliilgo  allegiance  to  Ihnt  inonarcli."  Tliis 
iHiDMling  WHS  ennsi'd  hy  the  erniiiiiius  esliuiate 
by  the  jHililieinnsof  llie  money  value  of  tlie  cot- 
ton crop  conipiiri'd  with  the  otlier  agricultural 
jinHluelH  of  the  Cnited  Stales.  It  was  asserieil 
that  it  wan  greater  III  an  all  tlie  latter  coiuhiiied. 

The  ceiis f  imt  showed  tlmt  lltii  wheat  rrup 

■loni-  exeecileil  ill  value  t  lie  cotton  erophy  957,- 
0(111.001)!  and  the  value  of  tlie  cimiliincd  i'r<>]Hi  of 
h»v  and  CfU'als  excerdinl  lliat  of  cotton  over 
$1HK>,000,(HW.  The  si)veiwigiily  of  cotton  was 
tesliHl  by  the  Civil  War  (l(«l-65).  At  its  close 
a  poet  wrote: 


King  0«orga  MUIed.  The  ministry,  either 
blind  or  wicked,  misled  George  UI.  iutu  the  be- 
lief that  a  few  regiments  could  subdue  Uassa- 
chusetts,  and  that  New  York  could  easily  he  se- 
duced to  tbe  support  of  the  crown  by  immnni- 
ties  and  beuefuutions.  The  deceived  monarch, 
therefore,  urdeivd  letters  to  Lie  written  to  Gage, 
at  the  middle  of  April,  1775,  to  lake  possesaioii 
of  every  colonial  fort ;  tc  seiie  aud  aecnre  all 
militsry  stores  of  every  kind  collected  fur"  the 
rebels;"  to  arrest  and  imprisim  allsuchaHshoDld 
be  thought  to  have  committed  treasou  ;  to  re- 
press rebellion  hy  force ;  to  make  the  puhllo 
safely  the  first  object  of  cousideration,  and  to 
Bubfltitute  more  coercive  UJeasiirea  for  onliiiary 
forms  of  procedure,  without  pansing  t«  requiiv 
the  aid  of  a  civil  magistrate.  Four  regiment*, 
at  fii'st  destined  fur  lioelou,  were  orilereil  tutiew 
York,  to  assist  in  Ibe  progress  of  intrigue;  aud 
a  vessel  carried  out  six  packages  of  pamphlets, 
coulaiuing  a  very  southing  and  complimentary 
"Jddrrtt  of  the  People  of  Grral  Britain  lo  tbe  In- 
kabilanlt  of  Jmerica,"  wrillen  by  Sir  Johu  Dal- 
rymple,  at  the  retiuest  of  Lord  North.  Tbe 
Americaus  were  not  coaxeil  hy  this  persuasive 
pamphlet,  nor  awed  by  the  allempts  lo  exe- 
cute the  sanguinary  orileia  of  Lord  Uurtrnonlh 
to  Gage.  (See  LexiagtOK,  Concord,  and  Bmnkrt'* 
Hill.) 

King  Oeoree's  Hatred  of  Dr.  FrankUn. 
Wright,  in  bis  KnsUmd  umlrr  Ikr  HoHtr  of  Hano- 
rcr,  HiiyH  tlial,  liolwillislamling  the  king,  in  his 
siK'cdi  from  the  throne  llh-c.  &,  \~iS),  bad  said. 
"I  have  wacriliceil  every  cousideratiiiu  of  my 
own  to  tbe  u  iKhes  and  opinions  of  my  ]>eopIe. 
1  make  it  niy  hnnilde  ami  earneKt  prayer  to  Al- 
mighty Gixlrbat  Ureal  Di-ilaiu  may  not  feel  the 
evils  which  might  nvnlt  fhiiu  so  great  a  dis- 
memlMTinent  of  the  empire,  and  that  America 
may  lie  fur  from  those  cahiuiities  which  have 
fonnerly  proved,  in  the  mother  country,  how  es- 
sential miinarehy  is  lo  the  eiijoynietit  of  consti- 
tnliounl  liberty.  Religion,  language,  intrriiitii, 
aireclion  may — and  I  hope  will — yet  prove  n 

bond  of  {lennaiierit  union  lietweeu  ihetwni n- 

tries.  To  this  end  neither  atleiitioii  nor  diH|>o- 
silioii  shall  l)e  wanting  on  my  jiarl."  be  never- 
tiieless  ilelesteil  everylhiiig  Aniericsn,  The  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  inde]iendeuceoflhe  I'uiteil 
ijlates  was  wrung  from  him  hy  dire  necrwiity. 
Kver  since  the  Ix'ginuing  of  the  Imubli-s  he  hail 
thiironglily  haled  Franklin  persimally. to  nhnm. 
onaenmm  of  hiscoolnewiand  admilneiw.  he  had 
given  the  mime  of"  Arch  Rebel."  The  king  car- 
ried bin  prejudices  ao  far  that  Sir  John  I'ringle 
was  driven  to  resign  liis  plaee  as  Fresiilent  of 
Ihe  Hoynl  Society  in  this  wise:  The  king  nu- 
juHlly  n-i]  lies  ted  the  society  tn|iubliHh,  with  the 
anfhorily  of  its  name,  a  contradiclimiofnsrien- 
lilir  opinion  of  the  reliellioiis  Franklin.  I'ringln 
replied  that  it  was  not  in  hia  (rawer  to  rerenie 
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tbe  order  of  tiature,  and  resigned.  The  pliant 
Sit  Joaeph  Bunks,  witli  the  practice  of  a  true 
courtier,  advocated  the  opiDiuti  patrouized  by 
hi»  msjestj',  and  was  appuinted  Presideut  of  tite 
Kojal  Society. 

King  0«org»'B  'War.  There  had  been  peace 
between  France  and  Engluud  for  about  thirty 
years  after  the  death  of  Qneeu  Anne,  duriug 
nhioh  time  the  colonists  in  America  had  eu- 
joyed  comparative  repuge.  Theu  the  selfish 
strifes  of  European  luonurclis  kindled  war  again. 
In  March,  1744,  France  declared  nar  against 
Great  Britain,  and  the  colonists  cheerfully  pre- 
pared to  begin  the  contest  known  in  America  aa 
King  George's  War;  in  Europe,  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession.  A  contest  arose  between 
Maria  Theresa,  Empress  of  Hungary,  and  tlie 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  for  the  Ansttiaii  throne. 
The  King  of  England  espoused  tlie  cause  of  the 
empress,  while  the  King  of  France  took  part 
with  her  opponent.  This  caused  France  to  de- 
clare war  against  Gn-at  llritaiu.  Tliu  Freucb 
bad  built  tbe  strong  fort  of  Lonisburg,  on  the 
Iii1audufCap«  Bretou.aftertbe  treaty  of  tltreclit, 
and,  because  of  its  streugth,  it  wus  called  the 
Gibraltar  of  America.  When  war  waA  pro- 
claimed, Governor  Shirley,  of  Maesachnsetts, 
perceiving  tbe  impoitauce  of  Ihat  place  ID  tbe 
coming  contest,  plans  for  its  capture  were  speeil- 
ily  laid  before  the  Massuchnsetls  Legislature. 
That  body  liniitatcd,  but  tbe  measure  was  final- 
ly agreed  upon  by  a  ninjority  of  only  one  vote. 
Bhode  Island,  New  Ilaui|ishire,  and  Connecticut 
furnished  their  proper  quota  of  troops.  New 
York  sent  artillery,  and  Pennsylvania  provi- 
sions. Comnioilore  Warren  tras  iu  the  West 
Indies  with  a  tieet,  and  was  expected  to  join 
tbe  proviucials  iu  the  expeilition.  After  wait- 
ing some  titue,  tiie  colouiul  forees,  under  Sir 
William  Pep perell,  sailed  (ApHI  4, 1745)  forLon- 
isbnrg.  Warren  Joined  theiii  at  Canseau  early 
in  May,  and  ou  tbe  Iltb  tbe  combined  land- 
forces,  fonr  thousand  strong,  debarked  at  Gaba- 
rus  Bay,  a  short  distance  from  the  fortress.  The 
first  intiuiatiou  tbe  French  hod  of  danger  uuar 
was  tbe  sudden  appearance  of  this  fomiidabte 
armainuut.  Constertintion  prevailed  in  the  fort 
and  the  town.  A  regular  siege  was  begun  on 
the  3Ist  of  May.  Other  English  vessels  of  war 
arrived,  and  the  combined  fleet  and  army  pre- 
pared for  attack  on  the  3!)th  of  June.  Unable 
tu  make  a  successful  resistance,  tiie  fortress,  tbe 
tonu  nf  Lunisburg, and  tbe  Island  of  Capo  Bre- 
ton were  snrrendered  to  the  English  on  the 
38th,  This  event  mortified  the  pride  of  France, 
and  the  fullovviug  year  the  Dnke  D'Anville  was 
sent  with  a  powerfnl  naval  armament  to  recov- 
er the  lost  fortress,  and  to  destroy  English  set- 
tlements along  tbe  sealMiard.  Stomis  wn-uked 
many  of  liis  vessels,  sii'kness  swept  away  hun- 
dreds nf  his  men,  and  D'Aiiville  abandonol  the 
enterprise  without  atrtking  a  blow.  Anclioring 
at  Chebucto  (now  Halifax),  D'Auville  dleil  there 
by  poison,  it  is  believeil.  With  tbe  capture  of 
Lonisbnrg  the  war  endeil  in  tlie  colonies.  By  a 
treaty  made  at  Ais-la-Cliapellc,  all  prisoners  anil 
property  seized  by  eitlicr  party  were  restored. 
Tbe  stiiiggle  bod  been  costly,  and  fiiiitless  of 
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good  excepting  in  making  a  levelatioa  of  the 
strength  of  the  colonists. 

King  Jamea  and  the  PmitaDS.  Wbeo  King 
James  of  Scotland  nscendetl  the  English  throne 
OS  the  successor  of  Elizabeth,  be  was  regarded 
as  a  "  Presbyterian  king,"  and  the  Puritans  ex- 
pected not  only  the  blessings  of  toleration  and 
protection  for  themselves,  hut  even  hope  for  su- 
premacy among  the  religiouists  of  the  realm. 
Soon  after  bis  accession,  James  called  a  confer- 
once  of  divines  at  Hampton  Court.  He  was 
chief  actor  at  that  conference,  iu  tlie  rAle  of 
"brute  and  mountebank."  Some  of  the  Puri- 
tan divines  ranked  among  the  brightest  schol- 
ars iu  the  land.  They  were  greatly  annoyed  by 
the  coarse  browbeating  of  the  Bishop  of  lion- 
dou  and  the  coarser  jests  of  the  king.  Tbe  ven- 
erable Archbishop  Whitgift  was  present,  and 
bent  tbe  supple  knee  of  tbe  courtier  iu  the  pres- 
ence of  royalty.  When  the  vulgar  king  said  to 
tbe  Puritan  ministers,'*You  want  to  strip  Christ 
again ;  away  with  your  snivelling,"  and  umch 
more  to  that  effect,  Whitgiit,  the  primate,  ex- 
claimed, "  Your  majesty  speuUs  by  the  special 
assistance  of  God's  Spirit."  And  the  Bishop  of 
London  fell  upon  his  knees  and  said,  "I  protest 
my  heart  melts  within  me  for  joy  that  Almigh- 
ty God,  of  his  singular  merey,  iius  given  us  such 
a  king  as,  since  Christ's  liiue,  has  not  been." 
This  was  the  beginning  of  Ihose  royal  and  pre- 
latical  reviliugs  and  (lersecutions  of  the  Puri- 
tans by  the  Stuarts  and  the  bierarcliy  wliicit 
drove  the  Puritans,  iu  large  iiniuhers,  to  seek 
asylum  in  tbe  wilds  of  North  America. 

Xiag,  Jonas.  D.D,,  was  burn  atHawley,  Mhss., 
July  29, 1792 ;  died  whilea  missionary  at  Atlicns, 
Gii-ece,  May  US,  18G9.  Ho  graduated  at  Will- 
iams College  in  1816,  and  nt  Audover  Semiua- 
ry  in  1H19.  For  some  mouths  be  was  engaged 
iu  missionary  work  in  South  Carolina ;  and  be 
went  to  Palestine  in  tlie  same  work  in  1836, 
where  he  remained  about  three  years.  Reach- 
ing Boston  in  tlie  ta\l  nf  1^27,  he  wns  employed 
OS  missionary  in  the  Kortlii^rn  and  Middle  States, 
and  iu  July,  IftW,  bo  entered  upon  the  Greek 
mission.  A  year  later  be  married  a  Greek  maid- 
en, and  remained  iu  that  country  untithis  death. 
Before  1867  he  had  translated  anil  printetl,  iu 
moilerti  Greek,  five  volumes  of  tlio  Aniericaii 
Tract  Society's  pnhUcations.  He  also  published 
four  volumes  of  his  own  works  in  that  language- 
Mr.  King  was  one  of  the  most  efHi'ient  workers 
in  the  missiou.iry  field,  and  was  a  remarkable 

King  FbUlp'B  Wax.  Massasoit  kept  bis  trea- 
ty of  friendship  witli  the  Plymouth  Colony 
faithfully  until  his  death.  His  eldest  son,  Me- 
tacoinct,  or  Philip,  resiime<l  the  covenants  with 
tbe  English  ou  the  di'ath  of  his  father  and  kept 
them  inviolate  a  dozen  years.  As  he  saw 
Bpreatling  settlements  reducing  liis  domains, 
acre  by  acre,  his  hunting -grounds  broken  up, 
bis  flslieries  diminished,  and  bis  nation  men- 
aced with  servitude  or  annihilation,  his  patriot- 
isni  was  so  violently  amiiseil  that  he  listened 
to  bis  hot  yoniig  warriors,  who  counsidled  war 
tor  the  extermination  of  the  white  i>eople.    His 
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capital  was  at  HoDDt  Hope,  a  conical  hlU,  tbree 
hnndred  feet  faigb,  not  far  from  the  eaatem 
shore  of  Narraganwt  Ba;.  Thera  he  reigned 
■upreme  over  the  Pokanoketa  and  Wampaaoags, 


and  there  lie  planned  a  coiifeileracy  of  HeTcral 

New  EngUod  tribes,  compnsiiig   ahont  5000 

soiila.      it  was  done  eecretly  ntid  with  gnut 

shill.     Juhti  Sosautuon  uho  lind  Im^ii  eduLalLHl 

at  Uarvanl,  and  waa  a  nort  of  secio 

tary  for  I'hitlp,  bctra\ed  him  and  t ho  .^, 

Waiu]iauongH  hIcw  their  secrutenemj 

Fur  tliis  act  throo  of  them  ivtre  ar 

reBt«<l  on  a  charge  of  murder  niid  _ 

were  hiiiiged.     The  anger  of  tin  I  i 

tion    ivaH    thereby   fierceh    Lii  dl   1 

againtit  the  Eiiglieh,  and  thej  coiilil 

not  Ih)   rcHlraiiied  l)}*   the   cattioiis 

Philiii.   He  Hint  hie  vromoii  ami  chil 

drcii  to  the  Nnrraganeete  for  piutcc 

tion,  and  proclaimed  «  ar     lie  Htnick 

the  lirst  blow  at  Swaiizey  (July  4, 

1675,  K.  S.).  Ihirly-ftvo  miles  south- 

vreet  of  I'lymnntli,  irlien  tlic  {wople 

vcrc  jiiHt  returning  fiiim  public  wnr- 

ahi|>,on  a  faxt-day.    Slany  wore  nlnin 

or  ca[>tiirt'd.   Tin;  anrroiinding  Bt'ttle- 

tncnlK  wrni   nrouitcd.     The  men  of 

Bwiton,  hovNii  and  f>M>t.  under  Mnjor 

Savagp,  Jciincd  the  Plymouth  forci's, 

and  all  pwRse't  toworibf  Mount  Hope.  ,-=-' 

Philip  ami  IiIh  warriom  bad  fled  to  a  *--^ 

swiimpntPwiuwct  (Tiverton).  Tbi^re 

buwnHlit'Nioged  many  days,  but  Anally 

eacaiH'd   and  took  refuge   nltli   the 

Nipiuncks,  on  inlcrior  tribe  in  MasMachnsette, 

who  ex|>nnHed  bis  cnnse;  and,  nil h  lr>00  war- 

Tinm,  Plnlip  basteneil  toniirds  the  while  setltc- 

menta  Id  the  distant  valley  of  the  Conneotieut. 
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Meanwhile,  the  little  colonial  army  had  reached 
the  Narraganaet  coantry  and  extorted  a  treaty 
of  Mendabip  from  Canonchet,  the  chief  sacbetu 
of  that  powerful  tribe.  The  news  of  this  disconr- 
aged  Philip,  and  he  saw  that  only  in  energetic 
action  waa  there  hnpe  for  him.  He  aroneed  oth- 
er tribea,  and  attempted  a  war  of  extermination 
by  the  eecret  and  efficient  methods  oftreacbeij, 
anibaah,  and  sarpriae.  Hen  in  fields,  familiee  in 
their  beds  at  midnight,  and  congregations  in 
bonsea  of  worship  were  attacked  and  maau- 
cied.  They  swept  along  the  lK>rders  of  the 
Englisb  settlements  like  a  scythe  of  death  for 
several  months,  and  it  seemed  at  one  time  *«  if 
tbe  whole  European  population  wonld  Ite  anni- 
hilated. From  Springfield  north  to  tho  Ver- 
mont line  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  was 
desolated.  Twenty  BngliBbmcn  sent  to  treat 
with  the  Nipni neks  were  nearly  all  treacheroDS- 
ly  slain  (Aug.  \'X,  1675)  near  Brooklicld.  They 
flrcd  that  village,  but  it  waa  partially  saved 
by  a  ehower  of  rain.  Early  in  September  (12) 
DeerAeld  wae  laid  in  ashes.  On  the  same  Sab- 
batb-day  Hadley,  farther  down  tbe  river,  was 
attacked  wliilo  the  people  were  worshipping. 
A  venerable-looking  man,  with  white  hair  and 
beard,  amldeiily  appeared,  with  a  glit- 
lyit^^  tering  sword,  and  led  the  people  to  a 
charge  that  dispersed  tho  Indians,  and 
then  aa  aiiddenly  disappeared,  {  Se« 
Go^,  irilJinm.)  Over  other  aetltcmunta 
the  BConrge  swept  mercilesaly.  Many 
valiant  young  men, under  Captain  Ueeis, 
were  alain  in  NurtbBetd  (Sept.  93),  and 
others — "  the  flower  of  Essex  " — under  Captain 
Latbmp  were  bntehered  by  1000  Indiana  near 
Deertleld  Lncourageil  by  thewHuccesaeH  Philip 
now  dettniiiKd  to  attack  HatQeld,  tbe  chief 


while  M>ttlementaltove  Springfield.  The  Spring- 
Held  Indians  joined  him,  and  with  1000  warrior* 
hi'  fell  upon  the  aettlenieiit  (Oct.  29);  hnl  tbe 
Euglieb  being  prepare<l,  be  was  repulsed  with 


great  1a«a.  Alarmed,  he  moved  towaids  Rhode 
Inland,  where  the  NarrogaDsets,  iu  Tiulation  of 
their  treaty,  received  liim  and  Juiueil  bimoD  tbe 
war-path.  Fifteen  hnudred  neu  from  Massa- 
choaetta,  Plymouth,  and  Conuecticut  marched 
to  chastise  Canouchet  for  his  perGdy.  Tbej 
found  the  treacherons  ludians  with  Philip,  3000 
in  nnmber,  in  a  fort  within  a  swamp  (6ontb 
Kiugston,  R.  I.),  whore  their  winter  provisionii 
had  been  gathered.  Before  that  feeble  pali- 
sade the  English  stood  ou  a  stormy  day  (Dec 
19).  They  began  a  siege,  and  iu  a  few  hoais 
600  wigwams,  with  the  pmvisious,  were  in 
flames.  Hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren perished  in  the  lire.  Full  1000  warriors 
were  slain  or  wonnded,  and  several  hundred 
were  made  prisoners.  Tbo  English  lost  86  kill- 
ed and  150  wounded,  CHUouchut  was  slain,  bnt 
Philip  escaped  and  tool;  refuge  again  with  the 
Nipmuckg.  During  the  winter  (1675-76)  be 
vainly  asked  the  Mohawks  to  join  him,  but 
tribes  eastward  of  Massachn setts  became  bis  al- 
lies. In  the  spring  of  1676  tlie  work  of  destnic- 
tion  began.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  tbe  war 
extended  nveraspaceofalmost  300  miles.  Wcy- 
niontb,  Groton,  Medlield,  Lancaster,  and  Marl- 
borough, in  Massachnsetts,  were  laid  in  ashes. 
Wamick  and  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  were 
bnmed,  and  isolated  dwellings  of  settlers  were 
everywhere  laid  waste.  Alxiut  600  inhabitants 
of  New  England  were  killed  in  battle  or  mur- 
dered; twelve  or  thirteen  towns  were  destroyed 
entirely,and  about  600  buildings, chiefly  dwell- 
ing-honses,  were  biirued.  The  colonists  had  con- 
tracted an  enormous  debt  for  that  period.  Quar- 
rels at  length  weakened  the  savages.  Tbe  Nip- 
mncks  and  Narragansets  chargetl  their  misfort- 
nnes  to  tbe  ambition  of  Philip,  and  they  de- 
serted him.  Some  of  the  tribes  surroadured  to 
avoid  starvation ;  others  went  to  Canada,  wbite 
Captain  Church,  one  of  the  moat  famous  of  the 
English  leaders,  went  ont  to  hunt  and  destroy 
tbe  fugitives.  Philip  was  chnaed  from  one  hid- 
ing-place to  another.  He  retired  to  Monnt 
Hope  (AngnsI,  1676)  disconraged.  A  few  days 
afterwanis  his  wife  and  little  son  were  made 
prisoners.  He  was  now  cnished,  "My  heart 
breaks,"  he  said, "  1  am  ready  to  die."  A  faith- 
less Indian  slint  him  a  few  days  afterwards,  and 
Captain  Cbnrcb  cut  olT  his  head,  and  it  was  car- 
ried ou  a  pule  inti)  Plymonlb.  His  hoily  was 
quartered,  and  his  wife  aud  little  son  were  sold 
into  slavery  in  Bermuda.  So  perisbeil  the  last 
of  the  Wainpauoag  princes,  and  so  was  broken 
forever  the  |Hiwer  of  tlie  New  England  Indians. 
The  estimated  white  popnlation  at  that  time 
-was  not  more  than  50,000  souls;  and  from  the 
end  of  that  war  began  the  nuinterrupled  growth 
of  New  England. 

King;  Rl'fi'3,LL.D,,  was  bom  at  Scarborough, 
Me.,  March  14,1755;  dietl  at  Jamaica.  L.  I.,  April 
89,1827,  He  grailnate<l  at  Harvard  in  1777; 
stndieil  law  with  Tbeiipbiliis  Parsons,  at  New- 
hnryp<ii-t,  and  in  1778  became  aiile-ile-camp  on 
General  Glover's  staff,  in  the  expedition  against 
the  British  on  Rhode  Itland.  In  17K5  be  was 
An  earnest  advocate  of  tbe  absolnte  freedom  of 
the  slaves,  to  be  secured  by  the  operation  of  an, 
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:t  nfCongreas,  making  such  freedom  a  fund*- 
enrni  principle  of  tbe  Constitution.  In  1786 
r.  King  married  a  daughter  of  John  Alsop, 
I  ojiuleut  merehant  in  New  York,  and  made 
lut  city  his  futare  residence.    He  aud  General 


Sdiiiyler  were  chosen  the  flrst  repreeentativcs 
ril'  Nrw  York  in  the  national  Senate  in  1789,  nn- 
di:r  the  new  Constitution.  Mr.  King  was  a  lead- 
iii>;  I'ederalist.  Froml79e  tol804  be  wasAmor- 
icuTi  ininiHter  to  Great  Britain ;  and  iu  1818  he 
WHS  f»at  to  tbe  United  States  Senate  for  tbe 
I  li  i  rd  ti  me.  He  waa  an  able  leader  of  tbe  oppo- 
tiitiuzi  to  tbe  admission  of  Missouri  noder  tbe 
K'l'm.s  of  tbe  compromise  aa  a  slave-labor  state. 
In  1tJ'.S  be  accepted  tbe  appointment  of  minister 
lo  England,  but  returned  in  feeble  health  the 
next  year. 

King,  William  Ritfl-s,  was  bom  in  Sampson 
County,  N.  C,  April  7,  1796;  died  at  Cahawbo, 
Ala.,  April  18,  18&3.  He  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  1803;  practised 
law,  nud  served  in  tbe  Legislature  of  liis  state. 
Hif  was  a  member  of  Congress  (1810-16),  and 
fill-  iivo  yearn  (1817-19)  was  secretary  of  lega- 
t'u'n  (o  Russia.  On  his  return  he  became  a 
iiitiou-planter  in  Alabama,  aud  was  United 
,Siiii,'.i  Senator  from  1819  to  1846,  ond  from  1847 
III  Ir'.'iS,  Licing  minister  to  France  during  the 
In  II  ,vears  be  was  out  of  tbe  Senate.  Mr.  King 
\s:\-  fleeted  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
in  Ii^ri2,  bnt  died  a  few  weeks  nfler  his  inaugu- 
raiiiui.  Ho  was  a  member  of  Congress  forty 
yjir.H,  uniformly  acting  with  tbe  Democratic 
imrfy. 

King  William's  War.  The  first  iiiter-colo- 
ni^il  war  in  America  was  so  cnllecl  because  it  oc- 
iiiiTi'd  ot  tbe  beginning  of  the  reign  of  William 
iiiiil  Mary,  and  continued  seven  years.  The  sc- 
(■easLon  of  these  Protestant  niouarcbs  caused  die> 
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ii«t«r  to  the  more  nortberly  Englisb-AmericaD 
culouista,  fur,  the  French  'king  liaTiiig  espouaod 
the  cause  of  Janius,  nar  between  Eiiglaud  and 
France  soon  hegdii,  and  extended  to  tbeir  re- 
Bpective  colouies  in  Amerina.  Wbeu  the  dec- 
laratiou  of  war  Uetweeu  the  two  nations  readi- 
ed America,  the  Eastern  Indians  were  easily  ex- 
cited to  make  irnr  hy  the  Baron  de  Cautiue, 
seated  at  the  month  of  tlie  Penobscot  (see  Ca»- 
(inr,  Baron  <Ie),  and  the  Jesuit  missiouariea  among 
the  barl)arianH.  The  rece.it  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  had  kindled  Sercely  the  fires 
of  persecution  in  France  (see  Edict  of  Sanla), 
and  the  beat  was  felt  in  America.  Throngh 
these  Jesnita,  the  Indians  were  made  allies  of 
the  French,  and  the  two  races  tvere  freqiionlly 
found  on  the  nor-path  together,  accompanied 
by  a  father  confeBsor.  The  Indians,  remember- 
ing the  treacliery  of  Major  Waldron,  at  Dover 
(see  PiiHtant  and  ludiant)  fearfully  slaked  their 
thirst  fur  vengeance  there.  It  was  tlie  firat 
town  attacked  (Jnly  7,  1689),  when  the  veiier. 
able  Mi^oi  Waldron  and  twenty  others  of  the 
garrisun  were  killed  (see  fFaldi'on)  and  twenty- 
nine  made  captives  and  sold  as  servants  to  the 
French  in  Canada.  Instigated  by  FotlirrTliiiry, 
sJestiit,aiiIndtan  war-parly  fell  (Ang.  13)npi>n 
the  English  ahickade  at  Pemtnqqu id,  built  byAu- 
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Phipps,  who,  with  uine  vessels  and  eight  hnn- 
dred  uieu,  seized  Port  Royal,  in  Acadia,  and  ob- 
tained sufficient  plunder  there  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  enterprise.  In  Jnne,  Port  Boyal 
wa«  again  plundered  by  English  priTateers  from 
the  We«t  Indies.  Then  the  colonies  of  New 
England  and  New  York  Joined  in  efforts  to  cou- 
qner  Canada.  A  laud  and  naval  expedition  was 
arranged,  the  former  coiuutanded  by  »  son  of 
Governor  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut,  to  go  from 
New  York  by  way  of  Lake  Chaniplain  to  attack 
Montreal;  and  the  latter,fitl«d  out  by  Hasaa- 
chusetlB  alone,  and  commanded  by  Sir  WiUiam 
Phipps,  to  attack  Quebec.  Fhipps's  armament 
consisted  of  thirty-fonr  vesnels  and  two  tfaoa- 
BSnd  men.  Tlie  expenses  of  the  land  expedition 
were  borne  jointly  by  Connecticut  and  New 
York.  Both  were  niisuccessful.  Someof  Wiu- 
thrup's  troops,  with  Iroqnoia  warriors  under 
Coluuel  Sebnyler,  pushed  towards  the  SI.  Lan- 
leucu  and  were  rejudsed  (August,  1690)  by  Fron- 
tenoc.  The  reniainiler  did  not  go  farther  than 
the  head  of  Lake  Champlniu.  Phippa  readied 
Quebec  at  about  the  middle  of  October,  laitded 
someof  his  troops  uear,  but,  finding  the  city  too 
strongly  fortified  to  warrant  a  siege,  be  relurued 
to  Boston  before  the  winter  set  in.  Havtug  no 
chart  to  guide  him,  Phipps  hod  been  uiue  week* 


dros.aud  capliired  tlic  g.irrison.  A  few  nioiitlis 
laterFn>nteuae,Govi<rnorof  Canada,  sent  II  p.ir- 
ty  of  tliroehiiiidn-d  French  and  Indian  warriors 
from  Montreal  (see  Fronlmae)  to  iwiielmte  the 
country  tnwanlH  Albany.  On  a  gliHiriiy  ni);ht 
iu  tlie  winter  (Feb.  18, 1690),  wlicn  the  siiow  lay 
twenty  inches  ileep  in  tbu  Mohawk  valley,  they 
fell  upon  Ihufriinliur  tonnuf  Sclieueclady,  mas- 
sacred uiuny  »f  the  |)eople,  an<l  buniiil  the  vil- 
lage, (^i-e  ScbeHecladn.)  Early  in  tbo  Npriiig, 
Salmon  Falls,  neiir  I'lscatatina,  wna  suq>i'iM-i1 
(Mnnh  38)  und  thiriy  of  its  inhabilants  were 
killeil;  and  Ihu  allaeklug  jmity,  on  its  way 
homeward,  met  a  third  ))arly  that  had  come 
from  Qiiehi-u  anil  Joiiiol  thetu  in  destMylug  the 
fort  auil  mtltlenieiit  at  Casco,  where  u  '  " 
attack  hiiil  been  repulsed  by  the  fiiinons  Cap- 
tain Church.  Other  EaHtcni  villages  snlTeri'd. 
All  the  cohuiicH  well-  artmsed  by  tlMwo  alruci- 
ticH.  and  tlio  N<'n'  Kut;lau<l  ]HM>ple  nitulveil  on 
H|tn'dy  rftaliatiiin.  In  May  (lliW)  MaxNiicbu- 
setts  fitted  out  au  expedition  under  Sir  William 


cautiously  ni.iking  liis  way  around  Acadia  and 
up  the  St,  Lawrence.  Jlaasnchusetta  was  com- 
pelled to  iiiKue  bills  of  credit,  or  pajicr-muney, 
to  ilefrny  the  expenses  of  the  cxpediliou.  (See 
Bill*  of  Civdit.)  Fierce  forays  by  the  French 
and  Inilians  couliuued  along  the  New  England 
frontiers.  Tlie  EngliHh  were  held  up  to  the  In- 
diuuH  by  the  Jesuits  not  only  as  cneuiies,  but  aa 
heieticH,  n|>on  wliom  it  was  a  Cbrislian  duty  to 
make  war.  The  ludiaus  were  eucunrnged,  too, 
to  make  forays  for  the  capture  of  women  and 
children,  for  whom  Iliej  found  a  ready  market, 
as  Hcrvants,  in  Caundii.  About  one  hundred 
))er8iuis  were  killed  or  made  captive  (July  26, 
lAEM)  at  Durham,  ten  miles  from  PertHuioulh. 
!Tn'i>  yi'tirs  later  Baron  de  Ciistine  and  a  large 
'  fiii'ce  of  FTeiicb  and  Indians  captuml  the  gar- 
rison at  Peminaquid.  Haverhill,  thirty-three 
miles  from  Hoston,  was  attacked  (March,  1697), 
and  forty  periMins  were  killed  or  tuiiile  captive ; 


s  sutfered  greatly.     This  distressing 
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irarfare  was  closed  the  same  year  by  the  treaty 
)f  Ryswick,  Sept.  20, 1697. 

Kingcraft  and  Republioanism.  Notwith- 
ttanding  Loiiis  XV L  yielded  to  his  uiiuisters 
11  the  matter  of  assisting  the  Americans,  he 
iated  republicans,  and  conld  hardly  endure  the 
presence  of  Franklin,  while  Queen  Maria  An- 
:oinette  admired  him.  Lord  Stormont,  the  Eng- 
ish  ambassador  at  Paris,  said  that  the  king 
jvould  sometimes  break  out  into  a  passion 
nrhen  he  heard  of  help  fumislied  to  the  Amer- 
cans.  In  April  and  May,  1777,  Joseph  II.,  of 
Austria,  was  six  weeks  in  Paris.  He  was  silent 
n  conversation  on  American  affairs,  or  took 
lides  against  them,  a  position  then  nnpopnlar 
n  Paris.  One  day  he  excused  himself  to  a  lady 
kVho  was  a  friend  of  the  Americans  by  sayiiig : 
^  Ton  know,  msulam,  I  am  a  king  by  trade."  He 
tvould  not  i)ermit  a  visit  from  Franklin  and 
Oeane,  nor  consent  to  meet  them  in  his  walks. 

King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  one  of  the 
ligher  institutions  of  learning  established  in 
.he  Englisli- American  colonies.  In  1746  an  act 
Tas  passed  by  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  New 
fork  for  raising  £22.')0,  by  lottery,  "  for  the 
mcouragement  of  learning  and  towanls  the 
bunding  of  a  college."  The  sum  was  increased 
n  1751,  and  intrusted  to  ten  trustees,  one  of 
^hom  was  a  Presbyterian,  two  were  of  the 
)utch  Reformed  Church,  and  seven  were  Epis- 
copalians. Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Stratford, 
yonn.,  was  invited,  in  1753,  to  become  president 
)f  the  proposed  institution,  and  a  royal  cliarter 
ionstituting  King's  College  was  granted  Oct.  31, 

754.  The  organization  was  etlected  in  May, 

755.  The  persons  named  in  the  charter  as  gov- 
irnors  of  the  college  were  the  Archbishop  of 
]Janterbury,  the  principal  civil  officers  of  the 
lolony,  the  principal  clergymen  of  the  five  de- 
lomi nations  of  Christians  in  the  city  of  New 
fork,  and  twenty  private  gentlemen.  The  col- 
Bge  opened  July  17, 1754,  with  a  class  of  eight, 
inder  Dr.  Johnson,  sole  instructor,  in  the  ves- 
ry-room  of  Trinity  Church.  The  comeivstono 
•f  the  college  building  was  laid  Aug.  23,  1756, 
•n  the  block  now  bounded  by  Murray,  Church, 
.nd  Barclay  streets  and  College  Place.  It  faced 
he  Hudson  River  and  '^  was  the  most  beaut i- 
ully  situated  of  any  college  in  the  world."  The 
irst  commencement  was  on  June  21, 1758,  when 
.bout  twenty  students  were  graduated.  In  1767 
.  grant  was  made  in  the  New  Hampshire  Grants 
f  twenty-four  thouHand  acres  of  land,  but  it 
ras  lost  by  the  separation  of  that,  part  of 
'^ermont  from  New  York.  (See  New  Hampshire 
irants.)  In  1762  Rev.  Myles  Cooper  was  sent 
ver  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  be- 
omo  a  "fellow"  of  the  college.  He  was  a 
trong  loyalist,  and  had  a  pamphlet  contro- 
ersy  with  young  Alexander  Hamilton,  one  of 
is  pupils.  Cooper  became  ]»resident  of  the 
allege,  and  so  obnoxi(uis  were  his  politics  that 
be  college  was  attacked  by  the  "  Sons  of  Lib- 
rty"  and  a  mob  in  New  York  on  the  night  of 
[ay  10, 1775,  and  he  was  obliged  to  flee  for  his 
,fe.  Rev.  Benjamin  Moore  (afterwards  bishop 
f  the  diocese)  succeeded  him.    The  college  was 


prepared  for  the^  reception  of  troops  the  next 
year,  when  the  students  were  dis^iersed,  the  li- 
brary and  apparatus  were  stored  in  the  City 
Hall,  and  mostly  lost,  and  the  building  became 
a  military  hospital.  About  six  hundred  of  the  r 
volumes  were  recovered  thirty  years  afterwards  ' 
in  a  room  in  St.  Paufs  Chapel,  when  none  but 
the  sexton  knew  of  their  existence.  In  1784  re- 
gents of  a  state  university  were  appointed,  who 
took  charge  of  what  property  belonged  to  the 
institution  and  chatiged  its  name  to  Columbia 
College,  which  it  still  retains.  There  was  no 
president  for  several  years.  In  1787  the  origi-  < 
nal  charter  was  confirmed  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  the  college  was  placed  in  charge  of 
twenty-fonr  trustees.  On  May  21, 1787,  William 
Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  son  of  the  lirst  presi- 
dent, was  chosen  to  till  his  father's  place,  and 
the  college  started  on  a  prosperous  career.  A 
new  charter  was  obtained  in  1810.  A  medical 
and  law  school  was  established,  and  in  1828  the 
Hon.  James  Kent  delivered  a  course  of  law  lect- 
ures in  the  college  that  formed  the  basis  of  his 
famous  Commentaries,  The  college  occupied  the 
original  site  until  1857,  when  it  was  removed 
to  its  present  location,  between  Madison  and 
Fourth  avenues  and  Forty-ninth  and  Fiftieth 
streets.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons constitutes  the  medical  department  of 
Columbia  College.  Connected  with  it  is  also 
a  *'  School  of  Mines."  It  has  had  eleven. presi- 
dents from  1754  to  1876. 

King's  Perry,  The.  Between  Stony  Point 
and  Verplanck's  Point,  on  the  Hudson  River, 
just  below  the  lower  entrance  to  the  Highlands, 
was  an  important  crossing-place,  known  as  the 
King's  Ferry.     It  was  by  this  ferry  that  the 

great  route  from  the 
Eastern  to  the  Mid- 
dle States  crossed 
the  Hudson.  It  was 
defended  by  two 
forts — Stony  Point 
on  the  west  side  and 
Fort  Lafayette,  at 
Verplanck^s  Point, 
on  the  east.  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton  resolved 
tx)  seize  this  ferry  and  its  defences.  On  the. re- 
turn of  the  expedition  of  Matthews  and  Collier 
from  Virginia,  Sir  Henry  ascended  the  Hudson 
with  the  same  squadron  and  six  thousand  sol- 
diers. He  landed  his  troops  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  (May  31, 1779),  a  few  miles  below  the  forts. 
The  works  on  Stony  Point  were  untinished,  and, 
on  the  approach  of  the  British,  were  abandoned. 
Cannons  were  placed  off  its  outer  works  and 
brought  to  bear  on  the  fort  at  Verplanck's 
Point,  which,  invested  on  the  land  side,  was 
compelled  to  surrender  (June  1),  after  a  spirits 
ed  resistance.  So  the  direct  route  across  the 
river  from  the  Eastern  States  was  closed  for  a 
short  time. 

King's  Mountain,  Battier  on  (1780).  Major 
Patrick  Ferguson  was  sent  by  Com  wall  is  to  em- 
bmly  the  Tory  militia  among  the  mountains  west 
of  the  Broad  River.  Many  profligate  men  joined 
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his  ataudtird,  aod  he  croBsec)  the  Broad  RiTer  at 
the  CLerokee  Ford  (Oct.  1,  ITSb)  aud  encamped 
amoug  the  JiilU  of  King's  Mouutain,  near  the 
line  betweeu  North  and  South  Carolina,  with 
About  fifteen  huudred  men.  Several  corps  of 
Whig  milLtia,  utider  colonels  Shelb;,  Sevier, 
Caniphell,  and  others,  united  to  o|ipose  Fergu- 
■on,  and  on  the  7[h  of  October  they  fell  u|>ou 
his  camp  among  a  cluster  uf  high,  wooded,  grav- 
elly hilla  of  King's  MuUQtaiu.    Avery  severe  eu- 


8  KINGSTON,  BURNING  OF 

Burgoyne.  It  changed  the  aspects  of  the  war 
in  the  South.  It  awed  the  Toriea  and  encour- 
aged the  Whigs.  The  mustering  of  force*  be- 
yond the  monntainB  to  oppose  hie  movementa 
took  Corntrallis  by  surprise.  It  quickened  the 
North  Carolina  Legislature  into  more  vigorous 
action,  and  it  caused  a  general  uprising  of  the 
patriots  uf  the  South,  and  suddenly  convinced 
their  opprexHor  that  his  march  throngh  North 
Curuliuu  to  the  cuuqnest  of  Virginia  was  not 
to  bo  a  mere  recre- 
ation. U<-t  by  North 
CaroliuiDus  *t  Char- 
lotte, lie  «  us  compelled 
to  fall  buck  to  the  Ca- 
tnnbn,  nod  bis  experi- 
ence in  that  winter 
cnuipaign  ^sJi  marked 
by  (jreut  perplexiliee 
and  dixaHlers.  (See 
Eini/'t  AIoKHlaia,  Balitt 
on.  aud  Ouil/ord,  Balflf 
aJ.) 


gagement  enaned,  and  the  Briti«Ii  forces  were  to- 
tally defl^atc<l.  Fpr);nRoii  wa.t  abiiii,  aud  thi'ee 
hl)ndre<l  of  liis  men  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  spiiiU  of  victory  were  eight  hundred  prixun- 
ers  aud  llfteeii  hundred  Htand  of  anuii.  The  loas 
of  the  Americans  was  twenty  men.  The  event 
was  to  Corun-nlliH  what  the  defeat  of  tlio  ItriliHli 
near  Benninnlnn  wiu  In  Itnrgoyno.  Among  the 
jirisoni  '  '  .  ~.    . 
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11  of  the  Bi'iliHli  was 
itH  of  (.'ornwi.MIx  to 
igton  on  the  fute  of 

KlDB'tProrinca.  In 
16^3  a  new  royal  cotn- 
niicKion  was  named  for 
theseitU-nient  of  boQii- 
dary  diBpntes  between 
Coiinccticnt.Rhode  Isl- 
and,aud  I'lymouth.  Its 
members  being  princi- 
pally selected  from 
MassDclinsettaand  Con- 
uecticut,  Rhode  laland 
objected  to  tbeni  as 
not  disinterested:  and  when  they  proceeded  to 
lii.ld  a  BPSHion  within  the  dinpnled  tenitory,  the 
Khudu  Island  Aiwenililv  met  lirni'  l>v  and  forbade 
Ibciti  to  '■  liold  ennrt  "'within  the  ji'iriHdiclion  of 
the  provhiee.  Tlie  coDiniiiwiuu  niljnurned  toISoe- 
ton,  and  repnrted  lo  the  king  (Hi«>)  that  the  Nar- 
raganHct  conulry  (the  sonlhwrsteni  continental 
half  uf  the  preseiit  Slate  of  Rhoile  Island)  be- 
liingeil  to  Cinini-cticut;  this  domain  was  called 
tlio  King's  I'rovinee  fur  a  while,  but  wae  nuder 
ihejnriMliction  of  Jiwi-pli  Dudley,  the  temiwiT«ry 
ruyal  governor  of  MiiKMiicliusetts.  He  proceeded 
to  organize  there  an  indi'iiendcnt  government, 
and  chniigeil  Ibt.  nnnicH  of  the  towns.  (See  Coa- 
aotidiiHOH  of  CoHHfilimt  and  Jnr  llerm.) 

Kingston,  BrUMKO  of  (1777).  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton'«HueceBHiii  eaptiiring  forts  Clinton  and  Moul^ 
gomiry  eiiibolilenejl  him  to  send  a  marauding 
exiHHiitlim  up  the  Hudson  lo  nialie  a  divcivion 
ill  favor  of  Itiirgoyne,  hojiing  thi-rehy  to  draw 
many  tnHijM  fh)m  tlie  army  of  (iaiea  to  defend 
the  exposed  eonnlry  lielow.  Early  on  the  miim- 
tngnttertlieeaplnn-  of  the  forts  (Oct.  7, 17T7),  the 
boimi  nud  ehiiin  ivere  Hevered,aiid  s  Hying  M|uad- 
rou  of  light  firmed  vwwels  under  Sir  JanieH  Wal- 
lace (see  H<iiiprr,Afair  o/ lie),  bearing  the  whole 
of  )<ir  Henry's  land-force,  went  up  the  river  to  de- 
vastate its  shores.  Sir  Henry  wrote  a  deapalrh  lo 
Unrgoyiieon  a  piece  of  tissue-paper,  saying,  "We 
are  here.and  nothing  lietweeu  nsund  GateH,''and 
encloHJngit  in  A  small, hollow  bnllcl,  elliptical  in 
form,  gave  it  to  u  messenger  to  oouvey  to  the  de- 
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Klrkland,  Samuel,  mtssionor;  to  the  Indians, 
iraa  born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Dec.  1, 1744 ;  died  at 
Clinlou,  Oneida  Co.,  M.  Y.,  Feb.  28,  1809.  He 
gradnatad  at  Frincetou  in  1765.     At  the  »chool 


spairing  g«nenL    (See  Clbiton'i  DapaUA.)    Th« 

meaaenger  wae  nrreHted  in  Oran);^  County  as  a, 

epj.    He  swallowed  Ihe  bnllet,  which  an  emetic 

compelled  him  to  diBgorge.     The  messttge  wob 

found  and  the  spy  wtui  banged.    The  marauding 

force,  meannrhile,  spread  havoo  and  constema- 

tion  along  tbe  shores.     The  Legislature  of  the 

newly  organized  State  of  New  York  were  then 

in  session  at  Kitigston,  Ulster  Co.    The  marand- 

ers  went  thither  and  burned  the  village  (Oct.7). 

the  Legislature  having  escaped  nitb  their  pa~ 

pera.     Then  they  crossed  over  to  the  village  of 

Bhinebeck   Flats,  and  after  destroying  Dinch 

property  there,  went  up  to  Livingston's  Hanor 

and  applied  the  torch.     There  they  heard  of 

Bnrgoyne's  defeat,  when  tlie  marHiiilers  hastened 

to  their  vessels  and  returned  to  New  York.     So 

ended  the  efforts  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  tb« 

British  ministry  (which  see). 

Klnnlaoi],  David,  last  survivor  of  the  Boston 

Tea-party  (which  see),  was  horn  at  Old  Kings- 
ton, near  Portsmouth,  R.  1.,  Nov.  IT,  1736 ;  died  in 

Chicago,  Fel).  24, 1851,  at  the  age  of  115  years. 

Withafew  neighbors,at  Lebanon, Conu. (where    of  Eev.  E.  Wheelook,  he  learned  the  Mohawk 

he  was  a  farmer),  he  went  to  Boston  to  assist  in    language,  and,  by  sojonrus  among  the  Senecas, 

destroying  the  tea  destined  for  that  port.    Diir-    their  langnage  also.    After  the  affair  at  Losing- 

ing  the  war  for  independence  he  was  in  active    too,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts 

service,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  he  wae  a    requested  him  to  use  his  inflnence  to  secure  ei- 

prisoner  among  the  Indians  more  than  a  year  ther  the  frioDdsbip  or  neutrality  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions (which  see).  He  was  iustrnmental  in  at- 
taching the  Onoidns  to  tbe  patriot  cause.  He 
labored  with  that  nation  as  a  missionary  of  re- 
ligion aud  patriotism  during  tbe  war,  when  tbe 
other  tribes  of  that  confederacy,  through  the  in- 
duenco  of  Brant  and  tbe  Johnsons,  bad  taken 
the  opposite  side.  He  accompanied  Sullivan  in 
his  eiiiedition  against  tho  Senecas  in  1779.  Mr. 
Kirkland  was  the  founder  of  Hamilton  College. 
Having  been  granted  by  the  government  a  tract 
of  laTid  two  miles  square  in  the  present  town  of 
Kirkland,  Oneida  Co.,  he  removed  there  in  1789. 
Kitchen  Cabinet.  An  appellation  iu  com- 
mon use  during  the  admi  nisi  ration  of  President 
Jackson,  of  nhicb  Francis  P.  BInir  and  Amos 
Kendall  were  the  recipients.  Blair  was  the  ed- 
itor of  The  aiohe,  the  organ  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  Kendall  was  one  of  its  principal  con- 
tributors. These  two  men  were  frequently  con- 
sulted by  the  President  as  contidential  advisei's. 
To  avoid  observation  when  they  called  on  him, 
tbey  entered  tbe  President's  dwelling  hy  a  back 
door.  On  this  account  the  Opposition  party, 
who  believed  Ihe  advice  of  these  two  men  caust^ 
Jackson  to  fill  ueaily  all  the  ufflces  with  Demo- 
crats, after  turning  out  tbe  iucumbents,  called 
them  iu  derision  the  "Kitchen  Cabinet." 

Kltbumlng,  DKsTRrcnoK  OP.  In  coneeqneneo 
af  repeated  injuries  from  tbe  whit«  people  of 

nnd  a  half.  He  lived  in  different  places  until  Pennsylvania,  the  Delawares  had  become  bitter- 
the  breaking-ont  of  the  War  of  1812-15,  during    ly  hostile  in  1756.     They  committed  many  dep- 

which  he  was  engaged  in  the  military  service  of    redations,  and  early  in  September  Colonel  John 

his  country.    He  went  to  Chicago  in  1845.     Mr.    Armstrong  marched  against  the  Indian  town  of 

Kinnison  married  three  times.and  was  the  father  Kittanning,on  the  Alleghany  Biver,  about  fortj- 
of  twenty-eight  children.     He  learned  to  read    tive  miles  northeast  from  Pittsburg.      He  ap- 

when  he  was  past  sixty  years  of  age,  and,  until  iironcbcd  the  village  stealthily,  and  fell  npou  the 
within  four  years  of  his  ileatb,  be  earned  his  barbarians  furiously  with  about  thrpe  hundred 
living  by  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  I  men  at  three  o'clock  iu  the  morning  (Sept.  H, 
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1756).     Tho  ludickiis  refneing  the  quarter  which  party  to  furtify  Baiiker'e  Hill,    la  MtioD  there 

was  offered  them,  Colonel  Ai'mstrcing  ordered  he  fongbt  bnivelj.     A  regimvut  of  light  iufau- 

their  wigwuma  to  be  set  ou  lire.     Their  lender,  try,  which  funned  thevau  iif  tbe  AmericMi  annf 

Cajitain  Jacobs,  and  his  wife  and  son  vera  killed;  at  New  York,  iras  commanded  by  him,  aiid  h» 

many  were  destrojeil  in  their  btiniing  houses,  was  commi«siaiied  lieiitenaut -colon el  of  a  regi- 

and  those  wlio  were  alaio  wera  Bcal|>ed.      Be-  meat  of  rangera  selected  froru  the  Conneclicnt 

tween  thirty  and  forty  Indiana  were  dt^st^oyed,  troops.     He  fell  in  the  batlle  of  Harlem  Plains^ 

and  eleven  English  prisoners  were  roleaaed.  and  his  character  was  eulogized  by  Washington 

Knlghta  of  tlwOoIden  Circle.  These  were  '"' ^"^^iA  orders 
men  banded  for  the  overthrow  of  the  govern-  Kno^  Henky,  was  born  in  Boston,  July  85, 
ment  of  the  United  States.  They  were  a  secret  "50;  diort  at  Thomaston,  JIe.,Oct.25, 1S06.  He 
society,  and  were  flrst  organized  for  action  in  ''"■  of  Scotoli-lnsh  stock.  Yonng  Knoi  became 
the  slave-labor  states.  They  were  pleilged  to  *  tli">-"ig  bookseller  >n  Bosloit,  and  married 
assist  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  designs  of  ^""J'  daughter  of  Secretary  flacker.  He  be- 
those  who  were  intent  npon  the  estnblialiment 
of  an  empire  within  tho  limits  of  the  Gnhlen  Cir- 
cle (nliich  see).  It  was  the  soul  of  the  filihue- 
teriug  movements  in  Cuntral  America  and  Cuba 
from  1850  to  1857  (see  Ainii^jiiui);  and  when  these 
failed,  tbe  knights  concentrateil  their  energies 
for  the  acconipliBbment  of  their  prime  object — 
the  destrnctinii  of  the  Union  and  the  peiiietna- 
tionof  alavety.  Tlie  subordinate  orgunizationa 
were  called  "  castles."  Wlicii  the  secession 
luovemout  began,  these  knights  became  special- 
ly active  in  Texas.  When  the  disloyal  Peace 
faction  made  its  H]>peai'auce  in  the  North,  an  al- 
liance between  the  leading  members  of  it  aod 
the  Knights  of  tbe  Gulden  Circle  was  formed, 
and  the  "order"  became  very  nnuerous  and  hksei  ksoi. 
formidable  in  some  of  the  frce-Inbor  ainles,  ea-  la„f^^l  (<,  nn  artillerv  company  when  the  Revo- 
pecially  in  the  West.  The  wntcr,  m  New  Or-  [miyn  ij^gnii,  and  liis  skill  as  an  engineer  ar- 
leans,  in  April,  1861,  heard  a  New  York  journal-  tillerist  on  the  staff  of  General  Artcnias  Ward 
ist  tell  a  gr,.iip  of  Secessiouwts  that  he  belonged  «ttrocte,l  Ihe  attention  of  Wiwhtngt-.n.  In  So- 
to a  secret  order  tn  that  city,  50,000  strong,  who  yember  ( 1775  )  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
wonid  sooner  fight  for  the  South  than  for  the  tbe  artillerj-.and  was  employed  snccessfiillr  in 
North.  An  army  chtipl.nin  was  told  by  a  Con-  bringing  cannons  from  captured  foite  on  Lake 
federalt  oflicer,  jiiat  U-foro  the  I>raft  Riot  in  New  Cbnnipli.in  and  on  the  Conadinti  frontier  to  fam- 
York  (which  sec), "  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  ^liilse,  for  the  use  of  ihe  besieging  annv.  Knox 
nnmlier  of  frlcmls  we  have  in  your  very  midst ;  ^.^g  tuaAo a  brignrtici^geiLeral  in  Decembir,  1776, 
friends  who,  when  the  tune  comes,  will  destroy  ^„^  ,,^  the  chief  commander  of  the  artilWrv  of 
your  railnNids,  your  tel.'giaph-wires,  your  gov-  „,g  ^^j^  ^^my  throughout  the  whole  war,  T,eing 
rmnient  stores  and  pro)>eriy,  and  thus  fncilitnte  conspicuous  in  all  tlie  i>i'incii>fil  actions.  Knox 
Ihe  glorious  invasion  [Lee's]  now  breaking  yon  „„g  o„e  ^f  the  court  of  iiicpiiry  in  Major  Audn<-a 
In  pieces."  At  niM.nt  that  time  tho  knights  in  ^.,^.  ^^j,,  command  at  West  Point  after  hos- 
tlM!  West  held  a  meeting  at  SpringHcld,  111.  (June  tilitics  Inul  ceased,  and  arranged  for  tho  snrren- 
10,  imBj,  when  it  wan  rpwdved  to  nmko  the  ilraft  ,1,,^  of  New  York.  At  Knox's  suggestion,  the  So- 
ft pnttext  for  revolnlion.  and  meawirea  were  ac-  ^1^^.  ^f  ,1,^  Cincinnati  (which  see)  was  eslab- 
conlingly  oilopted.  It  was  anunged  tliat  New  ii«]„.,i.  He  was  Secretary  of  War  beC.ro  and 
Y'ork  shonld  take  the  initiative.  The  plan  was  after  Wasliington  became  President  of  the  Unit- 
for  each  state  to  HHiumo  its  "  independent  b..v-  g,i  8t„,,.B  (I7ai-1705),  and  when  be  left  office  he 
cmgiity."  Thegovem«ienthavingfail«lloHup-  ^,tio,i  nt  Thomaston,  where  he  lulminiBtered 
press  the  insurreelimi,  the  Uiimu  wna  di!«i)hwi  ti,„  ,„„,,,  genproiis  hospitality.  Swallowing  a 
Into  ilsorighialclementii,eacb  of  which  was  left  ..jii. -ken- bono  causwl  his  death.  General  Knos 
at  lilwrty  to  fonn  any  new  rombiiintion.  Mor-  „.„g  frequently  called  into  civil  life, 
gan's  Raid  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  (which  s.-o)  was  KnoxviUe.  Sikob  op  (1863).  In  inaking  effort, 
a  iNirt  of  the  plan  of  lll.it  revnini  .on.  It  was  ,^^  j._,^,  Tennessee  of  Coufwlc rales.  Biini- 
suppiMod  that  the  Knights  <,f  the  C.ohleu  Circle  ,j,|„«ealten-<lliisforeeBconsidcrably.  Perceiving 
and  the  iiu-inlMii^  of  the  peace  faction  wnld  ri««  j,^.  ^  ^^^^  Longstrcet  to  the  vallev  of  l>st 
iHidjoii.h.m  by  thousands.  In  this  he  was  mis-  Tennessee  with  a  strong  force  to  aeiie  Knox- 
'"'"'"■  ville  and  drive  out  the  Nationnls.   He  advanced 

Knowlton,  Tiiumar,  was  born  at  West  Box-  swiftly  and  secretly;  and  on  Oct.  20  (ie63)  he 

foni,  Mniw.,  Nov.  ai,  1740;  died  Sept.  16,  I77fi.   IIi'  slrnck  a  startling  blow  at  Biiniside's  ont|iuet* 

wasiiKohlierof  tbe  French  and  Indian  War.and  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  railway  southwest  of 

nwiiHti-d  in  tlie  retliirlion  of  Havana  in  17G2.  He  Loudon.      Buniside,  i>creeiviiig  hia  i>cril,  cou- 

wns  in  the  Asbfonl  militia  at  l^'xingtou,  April  eentrated  his  forces  at  Kiioiville,  behind  his  iii- 

19,  1775,  and  nas  sctecled  as  one  of  the  fatigue  trenchinenls  there.     The  chief  of  Ihew  was  an 


KNYPHAU8EN  Tl 

iaiabed  work  on  »  hill  commanding  the  wn  tb- 
tom  appioacbes  to  tlie  town.  Loiigstreet 
owed  rapidly.  Wheeler  hiuX  Forrest,  nitb 
Ircavalrfi-dBshedupto  thehejglitson  which 
I  work  WBH  situated  to  seize  the  hill,  and 
Rot.  1G  attacked  the  Nationals  tiiere,  where 
lenl  W.  P.  Sanders,  of  Kentucky,  was  iu 
imaiid.  The  National  troops  on  the  right 
«  driven  from  a  ridge  they  occnpied,  nud 
igatreet  made  liis  beadtinorterB  near  the  Itauk 
be  Holstou  River,  leM  Ihau  a  mile  from  tlie 
rks  to  Im  assailed.  In  this  attack  CieDeral 
ders  was  killed,  ami  the  National  Iobb  be- 
■  was  about  one  bnndred  men.  Tlieu  Loug- 
Mfs  cavalry  were  sent  to  ent  off  BumBide'a 
pltea  and  line  of  retreat,  and  Knnxville  was 
«ly  iiiveated.  Loiigstreet. believed  starvation 
■Id  snon  compel  Bnriiside  to  HmrendeT.  He 
I  mistaken.  The  latter  made  wirties  from 
itrong  intrencbmeuts.  Finally  Longatrect 
nr  a  furce(Nov.  25)  acroaa  the  HoUton  loseize 
heights  south  of  the  river  that  cummaiide<l 
Ixville.  In  a  sharp  conflict  that  ensued  tlie 
rfbderates  were  defeated,  but  they  seized  a 
U  lower  down,  and  planted  a  battery  on  it 
t  commanded  the  fort  at  Kiioxville.  At  that 
Bent  LongHtreet  received  news  of  Bragg's 
Htt  at  Miieionaries'  Ridge  (which  see),  and 
well  know  that  troops  from  Grant  wonid 
1  be  upon  bia  rear.  So  he  determined  to 
IB  Knoxville  at  once,  before  aid  could  reach 
mide.  At  the  same  time  he  received  some 
ilbrcemeiits.  At  eleven  o'clock  on  a  dark 
.  atomiy  Saturday  night  (Nov.  28]  Long- 
ot  proceediil  to  aeaail  tbe  principal  work, 
id  Fort  Sanders.  He  drove  in  tbe  National 
Mc«  and  seized  the  rifle-pit's,  and  the  next 
ving  opened  a  fnritins  cannonade,  which  was 
1  folIowMl  by  a  rnsh  of  the  Confederates, 
h  tremendona  yells,  to  atorm  the  fort.    They 

•  the  flower  of  Lunggtreet's  army.  The 
lonala  had  formed  a  net-work  of  wire  from 
»f  to  stamp  in  front  of  the  fort,  and  in  this 
•torming-parly  became  fearfully  entangled 

bewildered,  while  the  gnna  of  the  fort, 
ble  shott«il,  made  havoc  in  their  ranks.  Tlie , 
dUuts  fliialiy  gained  tbe  ditch  nud  attempt-  j 
»  Kale  tbe  parapet,  and  one  officer  reached 
•nmroit  and  planted  a  Mississippi  flag  there. 

Instantly  his  dead  body  anil  the  flag  fell 
•'tlie  diteb.  Very  soon  three  hundred  of  tbe 
dknta  in  the  ditch  snrreiidered,  and  the  aa- 
Iteeased.    Heavy  colnmna  of  National  troops 

•  now  approaching  Longstreet'a  rear,  nniler  . 
nMn,  c'imniaiided  by  Granger,  Howard,  Da- 
BOd  BInir.  Longatreet,  perceiving  his  peril, 
ad  the  siege  (Dec.  3),  and  retreated  towanls  ' 

rini..  : 

InyphauBea  (Baron),  Dcido  Hf.nry,  Heasian  . 
■under,  was  born  in  Alsace  in  1730 ;  died  iu 
lln,  Pmssia,  May  S,  1789.  He  began  hia  mil- 
r  career  iu  the  service  of  the  father  of  Fred- 
k  the  Great.  He  arrived  in  America  in  Jnne, ' 
^  and  was  first  engaged  in  haltle  here  in  | 
I  of  Long  Islnnd  in  August  following.  (See 
MH  Mei-a«arir».)  Knyphanseii  was  in  the 
]e  of  White  Plains;  asnisled  in  the  captnre 
\irt  Waahlngtoo,  wbicb  was  named  by  its 


1  koschtSZko  .    . 

captors  Fort  Knyphansen ;  was  conspicnons  in 
tlie  battle  of  Brandywiue  in  1777,  and  in  Mon- 
mouth in  1776;  and  comniaoded  an  expedition 
to  SpringiieW  (which  see)  in  Jnne,  1780.  In  the 
absence  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  city  of  New  York. 

EoaoInaEko,  Thaddrus,  was  bom  in  Litbna- 
nia,  Poland,  Feb.  12,  1756;  died  at  Solenre, 
Switzerland,  Oct.  16,  IH17.  He  was  of  noble  de- 
scent, and  was  eilncnted  at  the  military  acade- 
my at  Warsaw;  also  in  France  at  the  expense 


of  the  Polish  government.  He  entered  the  Po- 
lish army  as  captain,  bnt  an  nubappy  passion 
for  the  <lHnghter  of  tbe  Marshal  of  Lithuania 
oanseil  him  to  leave  his  country  and  offer  his 
services  to  the  Americans.  He  arrived  in  1776, 
with  a  note  of  iutrodnction  and  recommenda- 
tiuu  to  WaahiDgton  by  Dr.  Franklin.  "What 
do  yon  seek  hereT"  inqnired  the  chief.  "  Jcoroe 
to  figbt  »»  a  volnuteer  for  American  indepen- 
dence," answered  Kogciuszko.  "What  can  yon 
dof  asked  Washington.  "Try  me,"  was  the 
quick  reply.  He  entored  Washington's  military 
family  (Oct.  IB,  1776)  as  cnlociel  of  engineers. 
He  planned  tbe  forlifled  camp  of  General  Gates 
at  liuinis's  Heights  in  1777,  and  was  the  prin- 
ci|>al  engineer  in  constructing  the  works  at 
WestPoint.on  the  Hudson.  Attached  toGreene's 
army  in  the  South,  lie  was  tbo  engineer  iu  the 
siege  of  Ninety-aix  (which  see)  in  Jnne,  1781. 
For  his  services  in  the  Continental  army  he  re- 
cetveil  the  thanks  of  tbe  Congress,  the  Order  of 
tbe  Cincinnati,  and  the  brevet  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral. Returning  to  Poland,  he  fought  against 
the  Rnssinns  under  Poniatowski  in  1793;  but 
the  Polish  patriots  were  defeated,  and  Koscinsz- 
ko  retired  to  Leipsic.  Another  rising  of  the  Poles 
occurred  in  1794,  when  Kosciiiszko  was  placed  at 
tbe  head  of  tbe  insurgents  as  dictator,  and  with 
five  thousand  peosants,  armed  mostly  with 
scythes,  he  routed  nearly  twice  that  number  of 
Bussians  at  Raclawice,  April  4.  Committing 
the  condnet  of  a  provisionnl  government  to  a 
national  council,  he  marched  against  his  ene- 
niiea.  In  Warsaw  he  was  besieged  by  a  com- 
bined army  of  Russians  and  Prussians.  These, 
after  several  bloody  conBicts,  were  compelletl 
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by  the  Polish  chief  to  raise  the  siege.  Aastria 
had  Joined  the  assailants  of  the  Poles,  and  with 
an  army  of  one  hnndred  and  fiftj'  thonsand  men 
fell  upon  and  crushed  them  (Oct.  10)  at  Macie- 
owice.  Koscinszko  fought  gallantly,  and  fell 
covered  with  wounds,  uttering  the  sadly  pro- 
phetic words,  afterwards  fulfilled,  Finis  Polonias! 
He  was  made  captive,  and  was  imprisoned  at 
St.  Petersburg  until  the  accession  of  the  Em- 
peror Paul,  who  set  him  at  liberty,  and  offered 
Koscinszko  his  own  sword.  It  was  refused,  the 
Polish  patriot  saying,  ''I  have  no  need  of  a 
Hword,  since  I  have  no  country  to  defend.''  In 
1797  he  visited  the  United  States,  where  he  was 
warmly  welcomed,  and  received,  in  addition  to 
a  pension,  a  grant  of  land  by  Congress.  He  re- 
sided near  Fontainebleau,  in  France ;  and  when 
Bonaparte  became  emperor  in  1806,  he  tried  to 
enlist  Koscinszko  in  his  schemes  in  relation  to 
Poland.  Koscinszko  refused  to  lend  his  services 
except  on  condition  of  a  guarantee  of  Polish 
freedom.  He  went  to  live  at  Soleure  in  1816, 
where  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse 
over  a  precipice.  The  remains  of  this  true  no- 
bleman of  Poland  lie  beside  those  of  Sobieski 
and  Poniatowski  in  the  cathedral  church  at 
Cracow.  An  elegant  monnnient  of  white  mar- 
ble was  erected  to  his  memory  at  West  Point  by 
the  cadet  corps  of  1828,  at  a  cost  of  $5000. 

KoBsuth  at  the  National  Capital  Louis 
Kossuth,  the  exiled  governor  of  Hungary,  ar- 
rived at  VVashiugton  at  the  close  of  December, 
1851.  He  was  received  by  two  United  States 
Senators  and  the  marshal  of  the  district.  The 
Secretary  of  State  (Daniel  Webster)  waited  upon 
him ;  so  also  did  many  members  of  Congress. 
On  the  31st  he  was  presented  to  President  Fill- 
more by  Mr.  Webster,  who  received  him  cor- 
dially. On  Jan.  5,  1852,  be  was  introduced  to 
the  Senate.  He  entered  the  Senate  chamber  ac- 
companied by  Senators  Cass  and  Seward.  Gen- 
eral Shields  introduced  him.  The  Senate  ad- 
journed, and  the  members  all  paid  their  personal 
respects  to  the  distinguiMlicd  exile.  He  tlieu 
visited  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  he 
was  warmly  received  by  the  speaker  and  most 
of  the  members.  Then  ho  was  introduced  to 
each  member  personally,  and  presented  to  an 
immense  crowd  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
had  a88enibled.  A  congressional  ban<inet  was 
given  him  at  the  National  Hotel,  at  which  W.  R. 
Kinp:,  President  of  the  Senate,  presided,  Kossuth 
and  Speaker  Boyd  being  on  his  right  hand,  and 
Secretary  Webster  on  his  left.  On  that  occasion 
Kossuth  delivered  one  of  his  most  effective 
speeches.  Mr.  Webster  concluded  his  remarks 
with  tlie  following  sentiment:  "Hungarian  in- 
dependence, llnngarian  control  of  her  own  des- 
tinies, and  Hungary  as  a  distinct  nationality^ 
among  the  nations  of  Europe."  After  Kossuth's 
departure  there  were  debates  in  Congress  on 
pro])ositions  for  the  United  States  to  lend  ma- 
terial aid  to  the  i)eople  of  Hungary,  struggling 
for  national  independence;  but  the  linal  deter- 
mination was  that  the  United  States  should  not 
change  its  uniform  policy  of  neutrality  in  favor 
of  Hungary.     The  cordial  reception  of  Kossuth 


everywhere,  and  the  magnetic  power  of  his  elo- 
quence over  every  audience,  were  gratifying  and 
wonderful.  A  contemporary  wrote :  ''  The  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  reception  of  Kossuth 
constituted  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  spec- 
tacles the  New  World  had  ever  yet  beheld." 

Kossuth's  Visit  to  the  United  States.  In 
February,  1848,  the  French  people  drove  Lonis 
Philippe  from  the  throne  of  France  and  formed 
a  temporary  republic.  A  revolutionary  spirit 
rapidly  spread  its  influence  over  Europe,  and  in 
a  few  mouths  almost  every  country  on  the  Con- 
tinent was  in  a  state  of  political  agitation.  The 
monarchs  made  many  concessions  to  the  people. 
Hungary  attempted  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Aus- 
tria, but  did  not  succeed  because  of  the  crushing 
weight  of  a  Russian  army  acting  for  the  op- 
pressor. Louis  Kossuth,  Governor  of  Hungary, 
always  led  the  patriots  in  their  struggle  for  free- 
dom. He  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  of  his  age.  On  the  failuro  of  the  revoln- 
tionary  movements  in  1849,  he  took  refuge  in 
Turkey.  The  Austrian  government  demanded 
.his  extradition.  The  United  States  and  Eng- 
land interfered,  and  he  was  allowed  to  depart 
into  exile,  with  his  family  and  friends.  The 
United  States  government  sent  the  war-steamer 
Mississippi  to  bring  him  hither,  and  early  in  the 
autumn  of  1851  he  embarked  for  this  country. 
While  in  exile  in  Turkey  and  in  prison,  he  em- 
ployed his  time  in  studying  living  languages, 
and  he  was  enabled  to  address  the  people  of  the 
West  in  the  English,  German,  French,  and  Italian 
languages.  He  went  to  Great  Britain,  and  made 
a  tour  through  the  most  populous  cities  of  the 
kingdom.  He  arrived  at  New  York  Dec.  5, 1851, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pnlsz- 
ky.  Here  he  addressed  public  meetings  and 
deputations  in  various  Northern  cities,  and  iu 
all  his  speeches  he  showed  a  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  American  history  and  institutions. 
His  theme  was  a  plea  for  sympathy  and  sub- 
stantial aid  for  his  country,  Hungary.  He 
wished  to  obtain  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
claims  of  Hungary  to  independence,  and  the  in- 
terference of  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, jointly,  in  behalf  of  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention, which  would  allow  the  nations  of 
Europe  fair  play  in  their  renewed  struggle  for 
liberty.  He  constantly  asserted  that  grand  prin- 
ciple that  one  nation  has  no  right  to  interfere 
with  the  domestic  concerns  of  another,  and  that 
all  nations  are  bound  to  use  their  efforts  to  pre- 
vent such  interference.  The  government  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  he  appealed,  assuming 
it4  traditional  attitude  of  neutrality  iu  all  qnar^ 
rcls  in  Enrope,  declined  to  lend  aid,  excepting 
the  moral  power  of  expressed  sympathy.  Kos- 
suth called  for  private  contributions  iu  aid  of 
the  strnggle  of  his  people  for  independence,  and 
received  more  assurances  of  sympathy  than  dol- 
lars, for  there  seemed  to  be  a  reaction  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  chance  for  Hungarian  indepen- 
dence appeared  more  I'emote  than  ever.  He 
was  received  with  great  distinction  at  Wash- 
ington by  the  President  and  Congress,  and  re- 
turned to  Europe  iu  July,  1852. 


LA  COLLE  MILL,  BATTLE  AT 


La  Borde,  Maximilian,  bod  of  a  French  em- 
iin'aut  frum  Bonlenux,  viae  born  in  Eilgefield 
Dititrict,  S.  C,  iu  1604.  lu  l^M  he  grutaated 
at  tbo  South  Cnniliua  Cullegu  aud  bcipin  tbe 
study  of  law,  but  Hoon  nbuiiiloiied  it  and  entered 
Ilio  South  Carulina  Uedical  College,  graduating 
in  l&X.  For  thirteen  years  he  piiivtiBed  the 
henliiig  art  in  Edgefield,  occasiouully  re{ire8ent- 
lug  his  district  in  the  Legielature.  lu  ISX  he 
h'oh  editor  of  the  Edgrfietd  Adrertiter,  and  two 
yenrs  later  he  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  State 
of  Stmth  Curuliua.  His  flue  schnhirship  attract- 
ed public  atleutiou,  aud  iu  1849  La  liurde  was 
culled  to  the  cliair  of  logic  and  belles-lettres  in 
his  alma  mafer.  lie  accepted  the  positiou,  aud 
in  1H45  he  was  truimferi'ed  ta  the  chair  of  meta- 
physics. Hia  method  of  iuiporting  knowledge 
was  c1)ie9y  oral,  but,  to  assist  others  who  pre- 
ferred the  use  of  text-books,  be  publisheil  a 
manual  on  physiology  iu  1456,  wbicli  became 
very  popular  iu  the  schools  of  the  South,  Ho 
piil)IiHhed  an  elahoratu  Hitlorg  of  the  South  Caro- 
Viaa  College,  Ktlh  Skelfhea  of  ill  Prenidenta  and  Pro- 

Laoey,  Joilv,  Iwm  in  Bucks  County,  Penn,, 
Feb.  4,  1755  j  died  at  New  Mills,  N.  J.,  Feb.  17, 
1S14.  He  was  of  Quaker  descent,  but  patriot- 
ically took  command  of  a  voluuteer  ooinpany, 
and  iiecame  a  captain  in  Wayne's  reginwnt,  with 
which  he  served  in  Cana<la.  Becoming  a  lien- 
tenaiit-colouel  of  militia,  he  Joiue<l  Potter's  bij- 
gnde  at  Wbitumarsb,  with  about  four  hundred 


Ufe  aud  became  active  in  the  civil  service  of  his 
state,  being  a  meinl)er  of  tlie  Peunsylvania  As- 
Bftnibly  iu  1778,  and  of  the  Cunncil  iu  1779.  He 
again  entered  the  military  service,  and  fi'om  Au- 
gust, 17^0,  to  October,  1781,  he  was  active  at  the 
head  of  a  brigade  of  utilitia.  Removing  to  Xew 
Jersey,  he  was  foi'  manf  years  a  county  judge 
aud  a  member  iif  tbe  Legislature. 

La  C6Ub  Mill,  BATn.E  at.  Iu  the  winter  of 
IHlU-14  an  American  force  under  General  Wil- 
kinson was  eucanipud  at  Freuch  Mills  (now  Fort 
Covington), i»  FmukliuCounly,N.Y.  (SeeJEjt- 
pedition  doiru  Ike  SI.  Laicrence.)  Early  iu  1S14  a 
large  portion  of  thii)  force  was  withdrawn.  A 
part  were  marched  to  Plattsburg.  Soon  nfter- 
wanls  ( Feb.  28, 1814)  a  party  of  British  sohlieiv 
ndvanced  and  destroyed  some  stores  which  the 
Americans  had  left  behind.  This  invasion  alarm- 
ed the  whole  fhintier.  Late  in  March,  Gtmeral 
WilkiTisoii  attempted  another  iuvasiou  of  Can- 
ada. He  advanced  up  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Chaniplnin  in  the  Canada  frontier  (March  30, 
tH14)  with  about  four  thousand  picked  men. 
They  soon  eiicuuntered  British  pickets,  and 
drove  them  back.  Iu  the  afternoon  the  Amer- 
icans cnmo  in  sight  of  La  Colle  Mill,  a  heavy 
Hbiue  structure,  its  wiiiilows  barricaded  with 
tinilici's,  through  which  were  loop-holes  fur 
musketry.  The  British  garrison  at  the  mill 
consisted  of  only  alxuit  two  hundred  regulars, 
nnder  Major  Hancock.  The  advance  of  Wilkin- 
son's troops  was  comtuaudcd  by  Colonel  Isaac 


nipu.  Before  he  was  twonty-three  years  old  he 
was  made  a  hrigailier-gencral,  and  was  engaged 
iu  hnrassing  duty  white  the  British  had  com- 
mand of  Philadelphia.  After  the  evacuation 
of  that  city  by  the  British,  he  left  the  military 
I.— 48 


Clark  aud  Mnjor  Forsyth.  (See  OgdennhHrg.) 
The  artillery  was  under  Captain  MvPherwm. 
and  the  reserves  were  commuuded  by  Ocneral 
Alexander  Mncomb.  Following  Clnrk  aud  For- 
syth was  Colonel  Millet's  regiment  of  six  hum- 
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dnul  men.  Airare  tliat  reinforcemenlB  for  the 
DritiaL  were  nenr,  Wilking»n  ordered  aD  imme- 
diate attitck.  The  Are  upon  tlie  8t«ue  citndel 
ivne  hanulena,  while  the  whole  American  line 
WHS  exposed  to  u  fj^lling  lire.  For  a  wljile  the 
light  una  denperate,  when  Major  Hancock  made 
u  sortie  troai  the  mill,  mid  after  a  fnrioiia  con- 
teat  ttiey  weru  driven  back.  Reiiiforcementa 
.  came  to  tlie  guniaoii,  and  after  a  couQict  of  two 
hoim  WilkiDaoii  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
and  Hluinduu  tlie  invasion  uf  Canada.  The  at- 
fair  at  La  Collo  Hill  drew  u|>oii  hiiu  eo  much 
obloquy  and  ridicnle  that  ho  euon  reaigtxdtl  hia 
command  and  called  for  a  court-mart  iul. 

Laoonia,  the  name  given  bj  Gorgea  and  Ma- 
Hon  to  the  portion  of  New  England  gniuted  to 
theni,extendiiig  from  the  Merrimack  to  the  Ken- 
nebec, and  from  the  ocean  to  the  St.  l4iwronce. 
Tlie  pniprietora  induced  aeveral  nierclianta  to 
join  tbcm  in  their  adventnre,  and  sent  ont  a 
colony  of  linhermeii,  n  pait  uf  whom  aettled  at 
the  raoiitli  of  the  Piacataqna,  now  Portamouth, 
N.  H.  Otliera  settled  on  the  aite  ofDover, eight 
miles  farther  up  the  river.  The  Laconia  Com- 
pany did  not  prosper,  and  the  towns  were  tittle 
niore  than  fiahiug-a  tat  ions.     (See  Xew  Hamp- 

LBConi«(CheTalier),PiERRE,  was  An  active 
Canadian  ufSccr  from  IT2U  to  1759,  and  liail  ■■tent 
influence  over  the  Indians  in  connection  \\\\\\ 
the  Jeanit  missionariea.  Hia  intimate  kiiuwl- 1 
edge  of  the  Indian  language  gave  him  greiit  . 
power,  anil  lie  waa  one  of  the  moat  forniiiluUlc 
(iUeDdca  of  tlie  Kngliah  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Ladd,  W11.IJAH,  waa  born  at  Eieter.  N.  H.. 
May  10,  1778;  dieil  at  Purlauiouth,  N.  H.,  April 
9,  1H41.  He  grailnati'd  at  Harvanl  in  IT9T  ;  1h'- 
came  an  active  champion  of  |ieace,  and  ttH)lt  an 
active  pai't  in  organizing  the  "American  I'eace 
Society,"  of  which  he  was  for  ninuy  years  jirca- 
ideut.  IIu  wrote  man  vesaavs  in  favor  of  )ieace, 
tuid  etliti-d  tl>e  FHfHd  of  I'eare  and  Harbinger  of 
I'raee  ucWHpn|H-nj,  duvolcil  to  tliG  ransi'.  lie 
went  si>  far  us  \m  dcnv  tlic  right  to  maintain 
defensive  war. 

Lafayette  at  Barren  Bill.  To  reatrain  Brit- 
ish foi'iincru  nnd  niai'iiuilera,  who  weiv!  plunder- 
ing tlio  country  for  simie  distance  nronnd  Phil- 
adi'lphiii  in  the  ejiring  of  1778.  Washington  sent 
ont  from  Viitley  Forge  Gonerul  Lafayette  with 
about  two  Iliousnnd  one  hiimlred  men  and  live 
pieces  of  artillery,  to  cnt  olfnll  comnmnicatiim 
between  Philadidphia  and  the  cininlry,  and  to 
ohtaiii  informnltoii  concerning  a  rumiireil  inten- 
tion of  llio  Itritialt  to  oracnalo  that  city.  La- 
fayette CHHweil  the  Schuylkill,  and  look  post  flt 
Barren  Hill,  iiUmt  half-way  between  Viillcy 
Forge  and  Philadelphia,  occupying  the  Lu- 
tlieian  clnirch  there  as  liendriuartcnt.  Gener- 
al Howe  aent  (icnei-al  (Irniit  to  make  a  si^cri't 
night  march  In  gain  the  ri-ar  of  the  ninri[uis 
{May  20),  nnd  th.i  iiext  mornii.K  Mown  maifhe.l 
with  almut  aix  tlioUBniid  men,  commanded  by 
Clinton  and  Knvplninscn,  to  captum  (he  vonug 
Frenchman  and  n-imI  him  to  England.  The  ini 
i|niH  outgemTallcd  llic  British, tliongh  they  ai 
priacd  him,  ami  cscaiH'd  across  the  Schiiylki 


Howe  was  disappointed,  for  be  was  about  tn  de- 
part for  England  under  a  partial  cloud  of  minis- 
terial displeiwnre,  anil  ho  hopeil  to  close  hia  ca- 
reer iu  America  by  aoDie  brilliant  act. 


Lafayette  at  tlie  Tomb  of  ^7aBhiagtOD. 
Between  Washington  and  Lafayette  there  had 
grown  npastrongmntualofleclionduriuK  their 
inlercoui'se  in  tite  scenes  uf  Ihe  old  war  fi>r  indc- 
pimilence.  When  at  the  seat  of  government  in 
Dctober,  1824,  while  ou  a  visit  to  the  Uuite.1 
States,  tlio  maii|uia  waa  conducted  to  Mmint 
Vumixi  by  Uei)rge  Wasliingtun  Parko  Cnstis, 
the  adopted  sim  of  Washington,  with  whom 
George  W.  Lafayette  had  lived  in  the  mnnsiim 
of  the  great  iHttrinC  while  Lafayette  waa  an  ex- 
ile fiinn  France  aixl  In  a  priimn.  Ho  was  cnn- 
veyed  from  the  capltnl  in  a  barge,  accom)Hiiiie(l 
Uy  his  mm,  John  C.  Calhtmn,  Sccretiiry  of  War, 
nnd  Mr.  Ciistia,  and  nt  the  shore  at  Monnt  Ver- 
non he  was  reci'ived  by  Lawrence  Lewis,  Wash- 
ington's favorite  nejihew,  and  the  family  of 
Jnilge  Iluahrod  Waaliington.  who  was  then  ab- 
sent on  ofhcial  hnaiiiesa.  Aflcr  visiling  the 
mansion,  where,  forty  years  before,  he  took  his 
last  leave  of  Ihe  belnveil  patriot,  tIte  company 
pmeecdnl  to  the  tomb  (Ihe  old  one,  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill),  where  Cnatia  pri'Senti-d  the  marquis 
with  a  ring  containing  a  lock  of  Washington's 
j  hair.  He  received  it  with  emotion.  The  diHir 
'  uf  the  v.init  was  opened,  and  tlicre  were  ilia- 
j  ]>lnyeil  Ihe  leaden  caakota  wliich  contained  the 
'  colTins  of  Wnahingtoii  ninl  his  wife,  decoratnl 
I  with  flowers.  Lafayette  entered,  kissed  the 
'cnakel,  and  reverently  rotirod. 
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IiaAjette  at  Venallla*.  After  n  Hhnrb  win-  |iiib1ic,  n-hieh  lie  had  just  lefl,  anil  f  1ie  littlenexn 
Br  paiwa<^  from  BoBtnn  to  Brest,  in  Februarj',  iif  tlie  reatored  Buiirbuii  d.viianly,  were  bi'iingbt 
TT9,  Lariiyette  joined  liia  family  ami)  friends  in  in  cODBpicnniia  cnntraat  A  {treat  ruiicniinw  of 
liaiiative  [and.  His  uffoiice  in  sailing  for  Amer-  people  gatliered  to  do  liim  Iiuiiorou  his  retnni 
ca  tit  defiance  of  the  king's  command  was  atoned  were  ilispemed  by  the  police, 
or  by  a  week'a  exile  to  PnriB,  and  coiiliuement        La&yotto  (Marqnia  de).  Marir  Jeaji  Paul' 

0  the  honse  of  hi»  father-in- law.  Hb  was  Iheti  rqch  Yves  Gilbert  Motiek,  wuh  b«rii  at  Ua- 
eceired  nt  VeraailleB,  when  the  king  gently  rep-  vanac,  Auvergne,  l^itiice,  Sept.  6,  1757 ;  died  in 
imandeil  bim,  while  the  queen  eagerly  aonglit  p„riH.  May  13,  1834.  Left  an  lieir  to  an  im- 
iifotmation  concerning  America  from  lita  own  niense  eatate  at  the  age  of  thirteen  jeara,  ho 
ips.  His  fame  made  him  the  admired  of  court 
ociety  as  n-ell  as  of  the  populace  of  the  French 
npitul.  The yoniigmarqiiiBohserved  with alami 
hat  everylio<ly  whr  talking  of  peace,  whileAmer- 
Mwaaatniggling  with  armed  champions  of  roy- 
Ity,  and  lie  felt  thilt  the  independence  of  the 
olonies  was  in  peril.  With  great  eaniestneea 
le  pleaileil  for  aiit  fur  the  Aniericans.  ami  was 
nccessful.  (See  Frtnch  Force*  and  Frtnch  Fleet.) 

IiKlkyettfl  in  Vlrgtnla.  Benedict  Arnold  led 
corps  of  British  and  Tories  into  Virginia  early 

1  17til,  to  plunder  and  dialrcss  that  stnte.  To 
ffiinl  the  Virginians  assistance,  Lafayette  was 
ant  with  a  conaiderabla  body  of  troops,  princi- 
ally  drafts  from  the  New  England  States,  and, 
1  cuiijnnction  with  Generals  Wayne  and  St«ii- 
en,  soon  drove  Coniwallis^who  succeeded  Ar- 
old  and  Phillips  (which  sen)  in  invading  Vir- 
Iniu — first  across  the  James  River  to  Ports- 
iouth,and  thence  to  Yorktown. 

La&jBtte,  Last  Visit  of,  to  the  Usitkd 
FATRS.  On  the  ^Ih  of  January,  1824,  the  Sen- 
te  of  Ihe  United  States  entertained  the  follnw- 
ig  resolutions:  "The  Harqnis  de  Lafayette 
ttving  ejpreBSfd  his  intention  to  revisit  thiB 
Mintry,  Heioked,  That  the  President  be  reqiiest- 
1  to  communicate  to  him  the  assurances  of 
ratefiil  atid  affectionate  attachment  still  cher- 
hed  for  him  by  the  government  and  people  of 
le  United  Slates.  And  be  it  furtier  Rewltrd, 
hat  whetiever  the  President  shall  be  Infurmed 
rthe  time  when  the  murqnis  miiy  be  reaily  to 
ohark,  a  nntionat  ship  (with  suitable  accom- 
odations) be  employed  to  bring  bim  to  the 
niled  Slates,"  The  two  houses  passed  a  j<iii]t 
laolution  of  similar  tenor,  and  he  was  invitrd 
I  come  as  the  nation's  guest.  He  <lecliucd  the 
Ter  of  a  shiti-af-thc-lino  for  his  conveyance  to 
lis  connlrj'.  With  his  son,  George  Washing- 
ID  Lafuyette,  and  liis  secretary,  he  sailed  from 
avrc  for  New  York,  where  li(>  anived  Ang.  15, 
Q4.  In  the  space  of  about  eleven  months  he 
ade  a  totir  of  about  five  thoiisniid  miles  through 
lo  Unitod  States,  visiting  the  principal  pur- 
ons,  and  was  everywhere  received  witli  great 
ithusinsni.  His  joumey  was  almost  like  a 
mtiiiucd  triumphal  procession.  Coiigress,"in 
inside  ration  of  his  important  services  and  es- 
inditnres  during  the  American  Rovolntinn," 
ited  him  t^OO.OOO  in  cash  and  a  township  of 
nd  ;  and  when  he  was  ready  to  depart  for 
ranee,  an  American  frigate,  named,  in  compli- 
eut  to  him,  BraFdyirine  { his  first  battle  in 
e  Revolntion  having  occurred  on  Brandywinn 
■cek,  Peiin.),  was  sent  by  the  United  States 
iveniment  to  convey  him  back.  On  his  nrri- 
il  at  Havre,  the  greatness  of  the  American  Re- 


r«eeivcil  the  best  edncallon  that  conid  be  ob- 
tained, anil  nt  sixteen  married  n  granddaughter 
of  the  Dtike  de  Noailles,  He  entered  tlie  army 
OS  a  captain  of  dragoons,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1776  he  heard  of  the  atrngglea  of  the  Enj;lish- 
Ainoricnn  colonies.  Ho  immediately  resolved 
to  aid  them,  and,  secretly  ftlting  out  a  vessel  at 
his  own  ei|>enne,  lie  sailed  for  America  in  com- 
pany with  Itaroii  de  Kulb  and  ten  or  twelve 
other  foreign  military  ofBcers  who  came  Ui  seek 
service  in  the  Continental  army,  and  landed 
near  Georgetown,  S.  C,  April  19,  1777.  They 
travelled  by  land  to  Pliilnilelpliia,  where  I^a- 
fayette  immediately  addressed  a  letter  to  Con- 
gress, askiiig  leave  to  serve  na  a  volnntcer  in 
the  Continental  army  without  pay.  In  consid- 
eration of  his  zeal  and  his  illustrious  family  and 
connections,  that  boily  gave  him  the  commis- 
sion of  mnjnr-geiieral  (July  31, 1777),  and  Wosh- 
ingtOD  invited  him  to  become  a  member  of  hla 
military  family.  He  Joined  the  Continental 
army  near  a  house  on  Neahantiny  Creek  in  Au- 
gust. At  that  time  lie  was  less  than  twenty 
years  of  age.  From  that  lime  until  the  closii 
of  the  Revolution  he  was  the  bosom  fViend  of 
the  coniinander-in-chief  and  the  untiring  and 
effective  champion  of  the  patriot  cause  in  the 
field  and  ot  the  court  of  his  native  country. 
He  was  ever  ready  to  defend  the  honor  of  the 
Americans.  In  177B  he  challenged  Lord  Car- 
lisle, one  of  the  British  commiasionera,  to  fight 
a  duel.    (See  Mait^feilo  of  SrilUh  Conmurioneri.) 
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When  the  AmBricaiiB  had  aecnred  peao«  andin- 
iluiMii deuce  fur  tbeir  cuuutry,  ha  Ktiiriied  to 
FrsLce,  aud  wns  made  a  mojur- general  Ju  the 
Freni^h  Hrniy.  In  17B4  be  stsain  viiiit«il  the 
Uiiiud  States,  and  was  eyerynliere  received 
with  tokens  of  affecttou  aud  respect.  He  he- 
came  a  member  or  tbe  Notables  at  Paris  in 
1787,  wbeii  be  boldly  demanded  tbe  convocation 
of  the  StateS'Geiieral,  coiiNioring  uf  three  orders 
— namely,  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  commous — 
represeutativcs  of  tiie  wbule  uatiou.  They  had 
not  met  since  1614,  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
Beventv-thrue  years.  The  Wutg  (Louis  XTI. ) 
couvened  them  on  May  6, 1789.  There  were  308 
eccleainatics,  Sd5  nobles,  and  6!il  deputies  of  tbe 
tbirf  ealuto,  or  the  "  common  people."  lu  Jnly 
Lafayette  was  appointed  commander-iu  chief 
of  tlje  Natiunal  Guard.  When  the  aholition 
of  titles  was  decreed,  he  dropped  his,  and  was 
known  only  ns  General  Lafuyelte.  He  resigULd 
his  conmiand  in  1790,  and  in  1792  couinmnded 
one  of  the  armies  sent  to  guard  the  ttou 
tiers  of  France  against  the  forces  of  man 
archs  alarmed  by  the  lepnblican  demon 
BtratioDS  in  France.  When  the  fierce 
Jocuhins  seized  power  the  conservative 
Lafayette  was  denounced  and  his  arrent 
decreed.  He  crossed  the  frontier,  intend 
ing  to  take  refuge  in  Kolland.  The  Aus 
triuns  seized  him,  and  couflned  bim  in  a 
dungeon  five  yeara.  For  a  long  time  no 
intelligence  of  him  reached  bis  friends 
Meanwliile  his  wife  had  been  imprisonei) 
at  Paris  during  the  "  Beign  of  Teri-or, ' 
hut  hud  been  set  at  lilierty  on  the  down 
fall  of  Kobespierre.  Slie  hastened  to 
Vienna,  ulilaineit  a  porsima!  interview 
with  the  enijiuror,  and  gained  permisnimi 
to  share  the  captivity  of  her  husband. 
Great  exertions  were  mn<la  in  Enro|>o  and 
Ameru'a  lo  obtain  his  release,  but  in  vain, 
nutil  ltiinaparl«,  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
demaiidiil  liia  release.  He  was  set  at 
liberty  Ang.:i5, 1797.  Towards  the  end  uf  1799 
lie  returned  to  hiH  estate  of  La  (trangc,  forty 
miles  flHiiu  I'aris.  Honiiparto  trieil  to  hrilie 
him  with  oft'ernl  hnni.m  to  enter  public  life 
again   iw  seiintor.      He  n-fnscd   with  disdain  ; 


in  New  York  (Ang.  IS,  1834),  visited  in  snccev 
sion  the  whole  twenty -four  states,  and  was 
everywhere  received  with  demoustrations  of 
love  and  respect.  He  would  have  been  reiNiived 
with  equal  resi>ect  and  enthnsiasm  by  his  own 
people  on  his  returu  hod  not  the  goveniment 
interfered.  Dnring  tbe  nvoiution  of  1830,  that 
drove  Charles  X.  from  the  throne,  Lafayette  was 
made  comioander-in-chief  of  the  National  Gnard, 
in  wbich  capiLcity  he  did  great  public  service.  He 
sacriliced  bis  own  republican  preferences  for  tlie 
sake  of  peace  and  order,  and  placed  Lonis  Phil- 
ippe on  the  throne.  He  died  the  ackuowleilged 
chief  of  tbe  constitutional  party  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  He  r«ceiied  a  magnilicent  public  fu- 
neral, when  his  remains  were  convey^  to  their 
resting  place  in  the  cemetery  of  Pigpers,  a  pri- 
vate btinal  ground  of  several  families  of  the 
nobihtv  of  Puns,  back  of  the  gardens  of  what 
nas  once  a  nnniier\,  but  a  boarding-school  for 
yonug  ladies  in  11^      Tbe  monument  is  about 
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which  eiidi'd  tbt-ii 
parte  heciirno  emperor,  Liifayetle  took  u  seat 
in  the  Cbiinilier  of  Dqinlies;  and  lliis  stanch 
champion  of  conatitnlional  governiuMit  rrfiiseil 
the  olt'errll  l>awblo  of  n  {leenige.  Aftir  the  hat- 
tie  of  Waterhm,  tonchi'd  with  syinjintliy  for  the 
fallen  inonnreh,  lie  offered  him  facititica  for  e»- 
eaping  to  America ;  but  tiie  vmiienir,  who  eonld 
not  forgive  Lafayette's  former  o]i|>usilion,  ru- 
fnsed  to  nrvept  the  oHer,  and  beramu  a  prisoner 
vn  St.  Helfua.  In  the  French  legiolatnni  I.^ 
lityctte'M  votive  wiis  nlvrnys  in  favor  of  lilHTal 
measures.  In  li^  the  Cnngnrsa  of  the  Knited 
States  requested  President  Monnw  t'>  Invite 
{.lUtnyettc  to  America  as  a  guest  of  the  Hcpub- 
lir.  He  cnnie.  tint  il<i1ine<l  the  otTiT  of  il  sliiji. 
Witli  his  sun  and  a  private  secretary,  he  lauded 


eight  feet  sqiiare,  and  composed  of  dark  sand- 
stone, with  upliropriate  inscriplinus  in  Freni-h. 
The  cruse  seen  iu  the  picture  stands  over  the 
grave  of  another. 

La&y«tte'a  Voyage  to  America.  Wlicn 
Lafayette  and  otiicr  Prencli  ofUcers  were  rcudv 
to  embark  for  America  (1777),  he  was  informwi 
that  the  <^reilit  »f  the  Continental  Congress  w  as 
so  low  that  it  conld  not  fnrnibh  them  a  Imns- 
port.  The  yonug  eothnsiast  replied,  '*  Then  I 
will  purchase  one  myself."  He  bouglil  and  secret- 
ly freighle<l  a  vessel,  culled  the  rietorg,  to  enrry 
himself,  the  veleraii  Ihirun  du  Kalb,  and  ten  or 
twi'lve  otitcr  French  offlcers  across  the  Atlantic. 
While  the  veasel  was  in  jirepamtion  for  sailing, 
he  made  a  visit  to  Eiiglaiid,  where  he  was  in- 
vited to  viKJt  the  navy-yards.  Too  honorable 
toiiisgiect  the  orniamenta  of  a  people  whose  ar- 
mies he  WHS  about  to  light  against,  he  declined, 
but  thought  it  a  good  joke  In  be  introduced  t» 
their  king.  Ho  was  tlien  only  nineteen  years 
of  age.  The  I'idorg  sailed  first  to  a  8|>auihh 
port,  whi-re  Lafayette  received  orders  from  the 
king  to  give  up  his  expedition ;  but  he  disoliey- 
ed,  and  sailed  for  America.    The  women  of  Paris 
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)p]anded  bis  heroism;  the  queen  gave  him 
(kens  of  her  admiration ;  the  people  extolled 
im  for  his  strong  enthusiasm  in  a  good  cause ; 
id  to  his  young  wife,  who  was  ahout  to  he- 
»me  a  mother  a  second  time,  he  wrote  from 


Lake  Erie,  Battle  of.  Commodore  Perry, 
anxiously  waiting  for  men  to  man  his  little  fleet 
at  Erie,  was  partially  gratified  hy  the  aixival 
there  of  one  hundred  men  from  Black  Rock,  un- 
der Captain  Elliott,  and  early  in  August,  1813, 


le  Fictarif :  **  From  love  to  me,  become  a  good  be  went  out  on  the  lake  before  he  was  fairly 

merican  ;  the  welfare  of  America  is  closely  prepared  for  vigorous  combat.     Ou  the  17th  of 

>und  up  with  the  welfare  of  mankind.'^  August,  when  off  Sandusky  Bay,  he   fired   a 

T   ««•         H   «>fi     n      tesrf  \ff      tl  sigual-gnn  for  General  Harrison,  according  to 

1-  rr    1        X      jxUTi      1    rrt     ji  agi-eement.    Harrison  was  encamped  at  Seneca, 

..gl«h  had  captured  the  Wand  of  Gnadeloupe,  ^»^  ,^j^  .,,  ^,,^  ^^^^.      ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^,,^  ,,/ 

rench  pri vatoersmen  lost  their  last  rendezvons  ^^j^^  ^^^^^^  j^  ^^^  J^  ^^^^  ^^  y^^  ^   ^ 

the  Wert  Indies,  and  B«x.n  found  refuge  m  g,,.     ^,  ^j.^^e  arrangements  were  nm<lo 

,raf  ana  Bay,  jnst  west  of  the  months  of  the  fo^  the  fall  campaign  in  that  quarter.    Harrison 

ss.s8.ppi  R.ver.    They  h«i  adopted  the  flag  ^^  ^^^^^         [  thonm,«A  militia,  regulars  a.ul 

the  then  new  .nsurgent  Republ.c  of  Cartha-  ^^^^         ^^  ^  ^        '^  « 

ma,  and  professed  to  cru'se  under  that  flag  t,^enty  miles  from  the  ikke.     While  he  tras 

rainst  the  Spaniards;  but,  like  the  old  Buo-  _  .../    x«     tt      •        ,.        *.  »  •  ^    *. 

/    u-  ii        \   *u  1        i-4.*i     1-  waiting  lor  Harrison  to  get  his  army  ready  to 

.neers  (which  see),  they  made  v/ery  little  dis-  »  ^  *.  *        *   i  *     v  -*  w  1 1       t>  •     i 

.    .     /:        .      ^u  •  4.  'PK  bo  transported  to  Fort  Maiden,  Perry  cruised 

immation  m  their  captures.      These  semi-  «u     *  *!     i  i        r\       u  •  i.*  •       cs     a  m 

^     -       ,  ,    .    /  vr      rv  1         x-     *u  •  about  the  lake.    On  a  bright  morning,  Sept.  10, 

rates  found  a  market  at  New  Orleans  for  their  .,  . .     ,        .  , .       .  *,,  .    **     *^  .,  * 

J  ,  .  ,  ,   ,  .  1      ij     *  the  sentinel  watching  in  the  niain-top  of  the 

n..der,  wh.ch  x,as  smuggled  '"""d  «>«d  at  ^^^^  crie<l,  "SailTliof    It  announced  the 
,ry  low  pnces.    The  leader  of  this  band  of  „^  „f 't,,^  British  fleet,  clearly  seen  in 

.tiaws  ,n  1814  was  Jean  Lafltte   a  shreu^d  ^^^  „„rthwestern  horizon.     Very  soon  Pony's 

T  /TT/^';;;  h»d  been  calW  the  "Pirate  ^.„^  ^.^j^  ^^^  ^  j,,    '      ^^  ^^ 

the  Gulf."    He  and  h.s  band  had  been  out-  ^^^  ^^^,,    ^^^  ^,,^  ^  ^^  mast-head 

wed  by  legal  proceedings,  though  h.s  er.n.es  ^^  ^,,^  ^^^.^^  ^^  displayed  a  bh.e  banner, 

are  not  against  human.ty-only  eolations  of  ^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^ Lawre'.ce,  the  dying  captain 

e  revenue  and  neutrality  laws  of  the  Un.ted  j„  ^  ^^.^.^^  ^^  ..  ^^,^    >^^.^  ^^  ^; 

ates.     To  these  marauders  a  message  was  a„.„  „*    /  a  ^    i> >     i>  i<i     ^      \     in      * 

^  .      ^,  .  J        r  *i-     Tj  •*•  1  Ship.       (See  Perry's  Battle -flag.)     The  two 

nt  by  the  unwise  commander  of  the  British  i  i      i  i    i        i     *i  rp. 

\\    ^      .         J.         n  1        -^u  1  squadrons  slowly  approuciicd  each  other.     The 


;omiiio- 


ilf  squadron  from  Pensacola,  with  a  procla-  i/ ...  i.  i  i    i  i     /-. 
..     ^1.    .  a.     ^-        ^                   T      •  •  British  squadron  was  commanded  by  Co.^... or- 
ation of  his  mt'entions  to  conquer  Louisiana,  ,        n  y     a.  u  o      i          ur      i4.'«.ivri 
*     «.    .       ^    ^  1     X.        Tl      ?    •            *    XI  dore  Robert  H.  Barclay,  who  fought  with  Nel- 
d  offering  to  take  these  Baratanans  into  t be            ^rr    ri           u-             i  *i       i  •     r» 
r^.  ,         '.          .^u        1         1           /•     T    ^**  son  at  Trafalgar.    His  vessels  were  the  ship  x)e- 
itish  service,  with  rank  and  pay  for  Lantte  ,    .,  ,n                i  i     •     x       i  n  i       •*  u- 
J    ..t-       1-  J^i     1       vTxu             11  •  •     •  froif,  19  gnus,  and  1  pivot  and  2  howitzers;  ship 
d  other  chief  leaders  if  they  would  join  m  an  ^         ^fl     ,.,,«*,,*.      ..              u 
.     ,         XT       rx  1              «ri:       XI  •    •      •*  X'  Qiteen  Charlotte,  17,  and  1  howitzer;   schooner 
tack  on  New  Orleans.     When  this  invitation  f    ,     »        *  10        i  i  i       •♦          t   •     ti     * 

.   .   .     ^.     ,       ,       r  T    <s*x     I.    r  •       J  //odw  Prero«^  13,  and  1  howitzer;  brig  Hunter, 

IS  put  into  the  hands  of  Lafitte,  he  feigned  ,^  ^ .        ,.',    V,  „  «         1      u  /^i.- 

V  ,    .  XI     1  1    J  J  10;  sloop  Z/t<//e  .6e//,  3 ;  and  schooner  CAippeira, 

mpliance:  but  as  soon  as  the  bearer  had  de-  1        10      •     1       nu    \   x*i    1  x  * 

_x   1  1.        11   1  1  •    .r  11  II.-  1,  and  2  swivels.     The  battle  began  at  noon,  at 

rted  he  called  his  followers  around  hiiu,  on  o  j 


/     /.'  ,  •      *i  •        If  shot  on  the  American  side.     As  the  fleets  grew 

ence  placed  n,  ine  by  serving  the  enemies  of  „^„^^^  ^,,^  ^  ^^^^^  ^„,,  ,^^^^^  ^.^^  J  ^,,^ 

is  country.   We  have  been  outlawed ;  perhaps  xj  ux       i.^      x        1  xi.     r  i         xi 

,  •'.^ ,  ,     ...        XT         ..X  fight,     ror  two  hours  the  Latci-ence  bore  the 

J  deserve  It  by  our  irregularities.    No  matter;  1        x    r  1    xxi         x-i    i.     1  xi  x 

,     ^    ^  jxj  *  A  brunt  of  battle,  until  she  lay  upon  the  waters 

am  ready  to  serve  my  adopted  country,  and  „,        .    ^  ♦..♦„i'     ^.v_hJ  .;.,^„„  oii  oK.. 


claimed,  "We  will:  we  will  r  Ann  they  were  ^  x  •      1        1  r        -x    x  j  xi 

.  *  .    ,  ,      .  •     th    d  mast  remained,  and  from  it  streamed  the 

'■^^^J'  **5f|            T    fixx    •         J-  X  1          X  national  flag.     The  deck  was  a  scene  of  dread- 
ice  of  New  Orleans.    Lafitte  immediately  sent  -,  **     ,         ^  , ,  ,         1      i  j 
,        ^  ,              .     J  r         xu    Tl  •*•  u  f"l  carnage,  and  most  men  would  have  hauled 
e  despatches  received  from  the  British  com-  ,         xi    •    xi          r»  x  1             1.       x-  1  •      1 

,    ^^    ^,     ^  r  T      •  •  1  down  their  flag.     But  be  was  hopeful  in  gloom. 

indor  to  the  Governor  of  Louisiana;  and  so  „•      xi.  1    u    1  ^      1  x      n     xi  x 

,  ^  j»    jf  1  His  other  vessels  hail  fought  gallantly,  except- 

e  people  were  forewarned  of  danger.  xi      x-  /^     x  •    ^n-  xx  xi       x       1     x 

^     *-  ^  ing  the  I^tagara,  Captain  Elliott,  the  stanchest 

Ziafitte,  Jean,  was  born  in  France  about  1780;  ship  in  the  fleet,  which  had  kept  outside,  and 

Ml,  some  suppose,  at  sea  in  1817;  others,  at  was  unhurt.     As  she  drew  near  the  Lawrence, 

lal,  Yucatan,  in  1826.     In  1813-14  he  was  at  Perry  resolved  to  fly  to  her,  and,  renewing  the 

e  head  of  a  band  of  smugglers,  with  their  fight,  win  the  victory.     Putting  on  the  nniforni 

adquarters  at  Barataria  Bay.     (See  Lafitte  of  his  rank,  that  he  might  pro|>erly  receive  Hjir- 

d  the  Baratarians.)     After  the  War  of  1812-15  clay  as  his  prisoner,  he  took  down  his  broad 

9  subsequent  career  is  very  obscnre;  but  it  is  pennant    and    the    banner   with   the   stirring 

lieved  that  he  obtained  a  privateer^s  connnis-  words,  entered  his  boat  with  his  brother  (four- 

m  from  either  New  Granada  or  Mexico,  and  teen  years  of  age),  and,  with  four  stout  seamen 

rmed  a  settlement  on  the  site  of  Galveston,  at  the  oars,  he  started  on  his  perilous  voyage, 

»xas  —  a  settlement  of  outlaws  —  which  was  anxiously  watched  by  those  he  ha<l  left  on  the 

oken  up  by  a  naval  force  under  Lieutenant  Lawrence,    Perry  stood  upright  in  his  boat,  with 

jarney  in  1821.  the  pennant  and  banner  partly  wrapped  about 
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tiim.  Barclay,  wbo  liwl  been  badly  woDuded, 
tiiluniiud'  of  Pen-y'ii  doriu^,  and  Viiowiug  tbe 
{Htril  of  thn  BritUU  lluut  if  tlie  youiig  couiuio- 
■loru  itbould  rvotb  the  decks  of  tba  Niagara,  or- 
(lured  big  tuiU  little  guiia  tu  be  brouglit  to  bear 
oil  tbe  little  beat  tliat  beld  tbe  bero.  Tbe  vu.v- 
ngu  liutei)  tifteuu  lainuteH.     Bullets  tniveiiKd 
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tie  of  Lake  Erie.  Assured  of  victory,  Ptury  ut 
donu,  aud  restiug  bis  naval  cap  on  bis  kuu', 
wrote  tu  Hanisoii,  with  »  iieucil,  on  tbe  buk 
of  a  letter,  tbe  famoas  despslch ;  "  We  have 
met  the  enemy,  uul  tbey  are  (inra — twu  slii|ie. 
two  brigs,  one  scbooner,  and  one  sloop.''  I'be 
name  of  Peiiy  was  made  immortal.     Ills  gov- 


ihe  Imat,  grape-shot  fulling  in 
covered  tbe  seiuiicu  with  spray,  aud  oan  were 
shivered  by  canuiih-bulls,  but  nut  a  man  was 
bnrt.  Purry  reached  the  Kiagara  iu  safety. 
Hiiisthig  bin  peunant  over  her,  be  danbeil 
through  the  British  line,  mid  eight  miiintes 
nfUHH-arils  tbe  culurs  of  the  enemy's  fla^-ship 


thanked  him,  mid  gnve  bim  and  Elliott 
each  a  gold  medul.  The  LegisIatiiTe  of  I'eon- 
sylvuiiia  voted  him  tbaiiks  aitd  ft  gold  medal; 
and  they  gave  tlmtiks  and  a  silver  medal  to 
each  mail  who  was  engaged  in  the  battle.  Tlie 
Americans  lust  twenry-iwveti  killed  and  ninely- 
six  wouuiied.      The  British  loss  was  about  two 


viiTv  Htrnck,  all  hut  f 
iiig.     Tlii-Ho  iitli-mpliil  til  rut' 
hiied  and  brought  liuik,  hile 
rhi-  -Vh)r/)iuH,  whose  gallant  <■< 
l>lin)  had  lirvd  tbe^i^l  and  liul  gui 


{.by 

\:t  (L'bani- 
u  the  hat- 


X  bnudred  nimle  priwu- 
urH.  At  aliiml  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
th<-  day  of  Ih.i  battle,  the  moon  shining  bright- 
ly, IhL'  two  MinadniiiH  weighed  iiuclior  and  Huilnl 
into  Put-iu  Bay,  uoi  iar  Ihim  Sandnsky,  out  uf 
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'wbicb  the  American  fleet  hod  sailed  tbat  morn- 
in*;.  The  lu8t  snrvivor  of  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie  >va8  John  Norris,  who  died  at  Petersburg, 
Vai.,  in  January,  1879. 

Lake   Ontario,  Operations  upon,  in  1812. 
Commodore  Isaac  Chauncey  was  in  command  of 
a  little  squadron  of  armed  schooners,  hastily  pre- 
pared, on  Lake  Ontario  late  in  1812.    The  vessels 
were  the  Oneida  (bis  flag-ship),  Conquest,  Growl- 
o*,  Pert,  Scourge,  Governor  Tompkins,  and  Hamil- 
ton,    He  sailed  from  Sackett's  Harbor  (Nov.  8) 
to  intercept  the  British  squadron,  under  Com- 
modore Earl,  returning  to  Kingston  from  Fort 
Ueorgo,  on  the  Niagara  River,  whither  they  had 
conveyed  troops  and  prisoners.     Cbauncey  took 
his  station  near  the  False  Ducks,  a  group  of  isl- 
ands nearly  due  west  from  Sackott's  Harbor.   On 
t  be  afternoon  of  Nov.  9  he  full  in  with  Earl's  flag- 
ship, the  Hoyal  George.     He  chased  her  into  the 
Bay  of  Quint<S,  where  be  lost  sight  of  her  in  the 
darkness  of  night.     On  the  following  morning 
(Nov.  10)  he  captured  and  burne<l  a  small  armoil 
schooner,  and  soon  afterwards  ospied  the  Boy- 
al  George  making  her  way  towards  Kingston. 
Cbauncey  gave  chase  with  most  of  his  squad- 
ron (wbicb  bad  been  joined  by  the  Julia),  and  fol- 
lowed her  into  Kingston  harbor,  where  he  fought 
her  and  five  land-batteries  for  almost  an  hour. 
These  batteries  were  more  formidable  than  he 
supposed.     A  brisk  breeze  having  ariseu,  and 
the  night  coming  on,  Cbauncey  withdrew  and 
anchored.     The  next  morning  the  breeze  had 
become  almost  a  gale,  and  Cbauncey  weighed 
anchor  and  stood  out  lakeward.     The  Tompkins 
(Lieutenant  Brown),  the  Hamilton  (Lieutenant 
Mcpherson),  and  Julia  (Sailing- mast^^r  Trant) 
chased  the  Simcoe  over  a  reef  of  rocks  (Nov.  11), 
and  riddled  her  so  tbat   she  sunk  before  she 
reached  Kingston.     Soon  afterwards  the  Ham- 
ilton captured  a  large  schooner  from  Niagara. 
This  prize   was  sent  past  Kingston   with  the 
Growler  (Sailing-nuister  Mix),  with  a  hope  of 
drawing  ont  the  lioyal  George;  but  Cbauncey 
had  so  bruised  her  tbat  she  was  compelled  to 
haul  on  shore  to  keep  from  sinking.     A  number 
of  her  crew  bad  been  killed.     The  wind  bad  in- 
creased to  a  gale  on  the  night m  of  the  lltli  and 
12tli,and  during  the  night  of  the  r2tb  there  was 
a  snow-storm.     Undismayed  by  the  fury  of  the 
elemeiitH,  Cbauncey  continued  bis  cruise,  fi)r  his 
heart  was  set  on  gaining  the  supremacy  of  the 
Lakes.    Learning  tbat  the  Earl  of  Moira  was  otf 
the  Real  Ducks  islands,  be  atteiujited  to  ca{»ture 
her.     She  was  on  the  alert  and  escaped,  luit  a 
schooner  tbat  she   was  convoying   was   made 
<!aptivf.     On  the  same  day  Cbauncey  saw  the 
lioyal  George  an<l  two  other  armed  vessels,  but 
they  kept  out  of  bis  w;iy.     In  this  short  cruise 
be  ca]>tunMl  three  merchant- vesseU,  destroyed 
one  armed  Kcbooner,  disabled  the  British  flag- 
Hbip,  and  took  several  prisoners,  with  a  loss,  on 
his  i>nrt,  of  one  man  killed  and  four  wounded. 
An»ong  the  latter  was  Sailing-master  Arundel, 
conmiatuler  of  the  Pert,  who  was  badly  injured 
by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon.     He  would  n<>t 
leave  the  deck,  and  was  knockeil  overboard  and 
drowned. 

I«ake  Ontario^  Operations  upon,  in  1813. 


After  the  capture  of  Fort  George  (which  sec), 
Cbauncey  crossed  the  lake,  looked  into  York, 
and  then  ran  for  Kingston  without  meeting  a 
foe.  He  retired  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  where  he 
nrged  forward  the  completion  of  anew  corvette, 
the  General  Pike,  26  guns.  She  was  launched 
June  12,  1813,  and  placed  in  command  of  Ca)>- 
taiu  Arthur  Sinclair.  It  was  late  in  the  sum- 
mer before  she  was  ready  for  a  cruise.  Mean- 
while, the  keel  of  a  fast-sailing  schooner  was  laid 
by  Eckford  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  named  the 
Sylph,  and  a  small  vessel  was  kept  constantly 
cruising,  as  a  scout,  off  Kingston,  to  observe  the 
movements  of  the  British  squadron  there.  This 
little  vessel  {Txidy  of  the  Lake)  captured  the  Brit- 
ish schooner  Lady  Muiray  (June  16),  laden  with 
provisions,  shot,  and  flxed  ammunition,  and  took 
her  into  the  Harbor.  Sir  James  L.  Yeo  was  in 
coumiand  of  the  British  squadron  on  the  lake. 
He  made  a  cruise  westward,  and  on  the  7th  of 
July  appeared  with  his  squadron  off  Niagara. 
Cbauncey  and  Scott  bad  just  returned  from  the 
expedition  to  York  (which  see).  Cbauncey  im- 
mediately went  out  and  tried  to  get  the  weath- 
er-gauge of  Sir  James.  He  had  thirteen  vessels, 
but  only  three  of  them  had  been  originally  built 
for  war  purposes.  His  squadron  consisted  of 
the  Pike,  Madison,  Oneida,  Hamilton,  Scourge,  On- 
tario, Fair  American,  Governor  Tompkins,  Conquest, 
Growler,  Julia,  J sp,imd  Pert.  The  British  squad- 
ron now  consisted  of  two  ships,  two  brigs,  and 
two  largo  schooners.  These  had  all  been  con- 
structed for  war,  and  were  very  efficient  in  ar- 
mament and  shields.  The  belligerents  nianoBU-* 
vred  all  day,  and  when  at  sunset  a  dead  calm 
fell,  thej"  took  to  sweeps.  When  darkness  came, 
the  American  squadron  was  collected  by  signal. 
The  wind  flmilly  freshened,  and  at  midnight 
was  blowing  a  fitful  gale.  Suddenly,  a  rushing 
sound  Wiis  heard  astern  of  most  of  the  fleet,  and 
it  was  soon  ascertained  tbat  the  Hamilton  and 
Scourge  had  disappeared.  They  bad  been  cap- 
sized by  a  terrible  s(]uall,  and  all  of  the  officei'S 
and  men,  excepting  sixteen  of  the  latter,  bad  per- 
ished. These  two  vessels  carried  nineteen  guns 
between  them.  All  the  next  day  the  squailrons 
mancenvred  for  advantage,  and  towards  evening 
Cbauncey  ran  into  the  Niagara  River.  All  tbat 
night  the  lake  w:is  swei»t  by  squalls.  On  the 
morning  of  the  9tb,  Cbauncey  went  out  to  at- 
tack Sir  James,  and  the  day  was  spent  in  fruit- 
less manoeuvres.  At  six  o'clock  on  the  10th,  hav- . 
ing  the  weather-gauge, Cbauncey  formed  his  fleet 
in  battle  order,  and  a  conflict  seemed  imminent; 
but  bis  antagonist  being  unwilling  to  tight,  the 
day  was  spent  as  otbei*s  bad  been.  Towards 
midnight  there  was  a  contest,  when  the  Growler 
and  Julia,  separating  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet, 
were  captured.  Returning  to  Sackett's  Harbor, 
Cbauncey  pn'j>are<l  for  another  cruise  with  eight 
vessels.  Making  but  a  short  cruise,  on  account 
of  sickness  prevailing  in  the  fleet,  he  remained 
in  the  Harbor  until  Aug.  28,  when  he  went  out 
in  search  of  bis  antagonist.  He  flrst  saw  him 
on  Sept.  7,  and  for  a  week  tried  to  get  him  into 
action,  but  Sir  James  strictly  obeyed  bis  instruc- 
tions to  "risk  nothing."  On  the  11th, Cbauncey 
boi'c  down  upon  Sir  James  ofif  the  mouth  of  the 
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GeneBSo  River,  and  tLey  had  a  ruDuiug  fiKht  for  I 
three  hoim.  The  Pike  wa«  aomeirbat  injured, 
but  the  British  veisels  suffered  most.  Tlie  lat-| 
ter  tied  to  Kingston,  nnd  Chaiiucey  trent  into 
Sockett's  Harbor.  On  the  Itjth  lie  sailed  for  tlio 
Niagara  for  troops,  and  was  chased  by  Yeo.  Af- 
ter a  few  dajs  Cliaiiucej  crossed  over  to  York 
with  the  I'ike,  ifadinm,auA  iSjflpA,  where  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  lay,  when  tlii;  latter  fleil,  followed  by  the 
Aniericau  vessels  in  battle  order.  The  barouet 
was  now  compelleil  to  fight  or  stop  hoastitii;  of 
u  iisatislied  desires  to  measure  strength  with  the  j 
Americans.  Aii  action  enmmeiiced  at  a  little 
past  noon,  and  tlie  Pike  siislaiiied  the  desperate 
ossaalts  of  the  heaviest  British  vessels  for  twen- 
ty minutes,  at  the  same  time  delivering  destnic- 1 
tive  broadsides  upon  her  foes.  She  was  assisted 
by  the  Tompkim,  LioiiteDaiit  Finch ;  and  when 
the  smoke  of  battle  floated  away,  it  was  found 
that  the  Ifolfe  (Sir  James's  tiag-ship)  was  too 
much  injureil  to  coutiiitie  the  conflict  any  long- 
er. She  pushed  away  dead  before  the  wind,  gal- 
lantly protected  liy  tlio  Rogal  George.  A  general  I 
chase  towards  Burlington  Bay  imuiediately  eo- 
sued.  Channccy  could  dotibtless  have  captured 
the  whole  British  fleet,  but  a  gnle  was  thiealeu-  j 
lug,  acid  there  being  no  good  harbors  on  the  ' 
coast,  if  ho  should  be  driven  ashore  certain  capt- 
ure by  land  troops  would  be  the  consequence. 
Sr>  he  calle<l  aS  his  ships  and  retiirucd  to  the 
Ningani,  where  he  lay  two  days  while  a  gale  was 
skurrying  over  the  lake.  The  weather  remain- 
ing thick,  ufl:er  the  gales  Sir  Janieo  left  Bnrliug- 
.  ton  Bay  for  Kingston.  Clianncey  was  retnniing 
to  Sackott's  Harbor,  whither  nil  hia  transports 
bearing  troops  hail  gone,  and  at  snn8et,Oct.  S, 
when  near  the  Ducks,  the  Pike  cujitured  three 
Brilisb  trun sports— tlie  Coafiancr,  HamilloH  (the 
Urotrlir  and  Jalla  with  new  names),  and  JUarg. 
The  Ssliih  cajitured  the  cutler  VrumiHond  and 
the  armed  irnuHport  Lady  (lore.  Tlic  number 
of  prisoners  (-iiptiired  <ni  tlicse  five  vushvU  was 
two  hiinilred  and  sixty-four.  Among  the  piiHon- 
eni  wcru  ten  nriny  uDlcei'S.  Sir  Jnnies  remained 
inactive  iu  Kingstuti  harbor  during  the  rctnaiu- 
der  of  the  seaMin,  and  Chiiniicey  wiw  hnsicd  in 
watching  hJH  uiovvnients  and  assisting  the  army 
in  its  descent  of  the  St.  Lawreni^.  (See  Ejrpe- 
dilion  riiitTN  the  SI.  Ijiirrfnee,)  IIu  did  not,  liowev- 
er,snflii-ieutly  blockade  Kingston  harbor  lo  pre- 
vent murine  sconls  from  slipping  oiil  andhciver- 
Ing  uear\Vilkiiiw)n'f.  Ihitillii  on  the  St.  Liiwr.!ni-o. 
Lake  Ontario,  Oi-kiiatio\s  ti'»N,  in  lHl-1. 
CouiniiHhiii-  Chaniicry  wus  nnalile  to  ui-cnm- 
plish  nuifb  witli  his  N([nailrou  during  If'H.  Ear- 
ly iu  tho  BCiiBou  he  was  taken  sick,  and  in  July 
hiKHi|uadn>n  was  hlockndeil  at  Sneketl's  tl arbor, 
and  it  was  the  Inst  of  that  niontli  before  it  was 
ready  for  sei^  On  the  31st,  Chonncey  was  car- 
rieil,  in  n  convali-Kccnt  state,  on  hoard  the  Shjk- 
riiiT  (his  lliig-shi]i)i  aiul  tho  si|na<lrou  sailed  on  a 
cruise.  It  blockaded  the  harlHir  of  Kingston, 
aiid  Clmuncey  vainly  tried  to  dian-nut  Sir  Jnuies 
Yiii  fur  cinnlial.  At  tho  eluse  of  September, 
Chantirey  was  informed  tliat  the  SI.  LavivHce, 
]>ien-iil  for  one  hniHlreit  and  twelve  guns,  whieh 
had  lirpu  built  at  Kingston,  was  ready  for  sea, 
nheit  the  euuimodorc  prudently  raised  the  hluck- 


ode  and  retarned  to  Sookett's  Harbor.  The  Si. 
Lawrence  sailed  in  October  with  more  than  a 
thousand  men,  accompanied  by  other  veaoela  of 
war;  and  with  this  big  ship  Sir  James  was  real- 
ly lord  of  the  lake.  The  Americans  determined 
to  niaccb  the  St.  LaltreKCe,  and  at  Sackett's  Har- 
bor the  keels  of  two  tlrst-class  frigates  were  laid. 
One  of  them  was  partly  fluislied  wheu  peace  wan 
proclaimed,  early  iu  1815.  She  may  yet  (18(«)  he 
seen,  boused  over  on  the  stocks,  in  the  same  con- 
dition OS  when  the  builders  then  left  her,  nearly 
seventy  years  ago.  Channcey  expected  that  Yec 
would  attack  his  squadron  iu  the  barbnr,  but  he 
did  not ;  and  wheu  the  lake  was  closed  by  ice, 
the  war  had  ended  on  the  nortlieru  frontier. 

Iioke  State.  A  name  popularly  given  to 
Micbigan,  which  hordors  upon  the  fonr  lakes  8n- 
perior,  Huiun,  Uicliigau,  and  Erie.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  "  Wutverine  State,"  from  its 
formerly  abounding  with  wolverinea. 

Iiamar,  MinABKAU  li.,  was  bom  at  Louisville, 
Ga.,Aug.  16, 1796;  ilied  at  Richmond,  Texas,  Dec. 
19,  1H59.  In  1S&  he  went  to  Texas,  and  eom- 
manded  tho  cavalry  iu  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
which  secured  the  independence  of  the  province. 
He  was  attorney-general  and  secretary  of  the 
new  state,  and  was  elected  its  first  vice-president 
in  1H36,  then  holding  the  rank  of  Disjor-genetftl. 
He  was  president  from  1K«4  to  1841,  and  in  1A16 
lie  Joine<l  General  Taylor  iu  the  invasion  of  Mex- 
ico. In  1B5H  he  published  the  Columbiu  Inquirer, 
a  "state  rights "  Journal.  Jnst  previous  to  bis 
death  he  was  United  States  minister  to  Nicaim- 
gna  and  Costa  Rica. 

Lanur'a  Plan  of  a  Sonttaem  Leagne  of 
States.  LnciuH  Q.  C.  Lamar,  a  inemher  of  Con- 
greNH  from  KliitsiBsijipt,  piiipoHcil  as  earlv  as  Ko- 
venibi'r,  Vm.  a  plan  for  a  Sont  hern  Conl'ed.Tacy. 
He  proposed  that  the  Slate  of  MiNHiHHi|>pi  slionld, 
after  passing  an  ordinance  «f  seet-ssion, "  conneut 
to  fiimi  a  ftileml  union  with  all  the  8lave-lalM>r 
stales,  tlie  Territory  of  Kcw  Mexico,  nnd  the  In- 
dian Territory  west  of  Arkansas,  under  the  name 
and  style  of  tho  United  Stiites  of  Ameri.-a."  It 
proposed  to  cimtinue  in  force  all  treaties  and 
laws  of  tho  United  Slates  so  far  as  they  applietl 
to  Missimtippi  until  the  new  confederation  shoulit 
I>e  cii^anized.  It  provided  that  the  governor  of 
Mississippi  should  iHufoini  ibe  functions  ofpivs- 
ideiit  of  the  new  United  Stales  within  the  limits 
of  tbnt  state,  and  that  all  public  offlceni  (.lionid 
reniiLin  in  place  until  the  new  goveniiiicnt  shoilhl 
Iu>  eHtablished.  It  was  proimseil  that  IIm  acces- 
Bicni  of  nine  states  should  give  effect  to  the  pro- 
posed onii  nance  of  confederation,  when  it  ahonid 
be  the  duty  of  the  governor  of  Mississippi  to  or- 
di;r  an  election  of  cotigressmitn  and  presidential 
electors.  This  scheme  was  pmpuseil  many  we^ks 
l)efore  Ibe  MiMtissippi  ordinance  of  secession  was 
passed, and  Lamur  reiiialneil  In  the  national  Con- 
gress until  Jan.  IS,  IflOl.  For  his  zeal  in  the  se- 
cession cause,  lie  was  rowanlinl  with  the  office 
of  diphimalic  agent  of  tho  Confederates  at  tho 
HusHiuu  court. 

Lamb,  John,  an  artillery  officer  in  tho  Revo- 
Inlion.  waslwirn  in  Nrw  York  city,  Jan.  1, 1735; 
died  there,  May  31,  laOO.     Lainh  waa  one  uf  tbu 
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moat  active  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  (nhicli  see), 
and  when  the  war  fur  indepenilauce  began  Le 
eutered  the  military  service.  He  was  iu  coni- 
nianil  of  Che  artillery  iu  Muiitgouiery's  expedi- 
tion int^  Canada,  and  during  tlie  siege  of  Quo- 
hoc  (Dec.  11,  1775)  lie  was  wonoded  aud  made 
prisoner.  Tlie  following  siimmer,  as  mf^or  of  ar- 
tillery, he  vras  altacbed  to  the  regiment  of  Kuos^ 


and  be  wrs  commissiuned  colonel  of  the  Vevt 
York  Artillery  Jan.  1, 1777.  After  doing  good 
service  throiighont  the  nar,  he  ended  bis  milita- 
ry cnrecT  at  Ynrktonn.  At  uhoiil  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  elected  tu  the  New  York  Assembly; 
and  Washington  appointed  him  (1769)  collector 
of  the  ciistJinis  at  the  poH;  of  Mew  York,  which 
office  he  held  until  his  death. 

Iiancaater,  Tkeaty  op.  At  Lanctister,  Fenn., 
a  treaty  visa  made  in  IT44  between  the  commis- 
sioners of  Maryland  and  Virginia  aud  the  depa- 
ties  of  the  Iniqnois  Confederacy,  which,  since 
their  nuion  with  the  TuHcaroniH  of  North  Caroli- 
na, had  been  called  the  Six  Nations.  That  treaty 
provided  for  the  cession  of  all  lands  that  were 
Mid  should  bo  claimed  by  the  Indians  within 
the  province  of  Virginia,  for  the  considemtiou  uf 
about  92000.  Their  claimed  lands  in  Maryland 
were,  in  like  manner,  confirmed  to  Lord  Balti- 
more, with  delinite  limits.  Thus  did  Great  Biit^ 
Bin  nt  once  acquire  and  confirm  its  claims  to  the 
basin  of  the  Ohio,  and,  at  the  same  time,  secure 
protection  to  its  northern  frontier. 

Land  Companlea.  After  the  treaty  at  Fort 
Stnnnix  (which  see),  the  banks  of  tlio  Keuawha, 
flowing  north  at  the  foot  of  the  grpnt  Alleghany 
ridge  into  the  Ohio,  began  to  altnict  eetllere, 
and  apjilication  was  soon  made  to  the  Rritish 
government  by  a  company,  of  which  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, Sir  William  Johnson,  Walpole  (a  wealthy 
London  banker),  ami  others  were  meinliiTS,  for 
that  part  of  the  newly  acijnircd  territory  north 
of  the  Kenawha,  and  thence  to  the  npper  Oliio. 
They  ofi'ered  to  refund  the  whole  amonnt  (about 
tSO,000)  which  the  government  had  paid  the  In- 
■liaua  (sec  Treats  a'  f'"'*  Sbmrnj:),  and  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  now  and  separate  colony 
there.  This  project  was  approved  by  Lord  Hills- 
borough, Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies,  and 
the  ministry  finally  agreed  to  it,  but  the  tronblee 
hetweeu  the  parent  government  and  her  children 
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in  America,  then  rapidly  tending  towards  open 
war,  prevented  a  completion  of  the  scheme.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  "  Walpole,"  or  "  Ohio  Com- 
pany," the  "  Vaudalia  Company,"  and  the  "  ludi- 
BiUa  Company,"  founded  on  a  cession  said  to  have 
been  made  by  the  Imlians  at  the  Treaty  of  Fort 
Stanwii.  These  schemes  of  land  speculators 
were  dissipated  by  the  same  cause  that  arrested 
the  completion  of  the  Watpole  scheme. 

Iiaad  Q-rauta  in  Aid  of  Internal  Improre- 
mttuta.  Millions  of  acres  of  the  public  lands 
of  the  Unitcil  Stales  have  been  granted  to  aid 
in  the  construction  of  roads,  canals,  and  rail- 
ways; aud  also  for  educational  aud  other  pur- 
poses. Tlie  first  acts  of  Congress  for  Che  pur- 
pose of  internal  improvements  were  two  fur  the 
new  State  of  Ohio,  which  became  laws  on  April 
30, 1802,  and  March  3,  1803,  respectively.  Pre- 
vious to  that  there  had  been  douations  of  land 
in  favor  of  vuriuns  deserving  persons.  The 
grants  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ohio  were  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  out  public  roads  leading  to 
the  Ohio  Kivur.  Other  grants  were  made  from 
time  to  time  for  imjirovemeuts  in  the  North- 
west until  1834,  when  (May  26)  Congress  author- 
ized the  State  of  Iniliana  t-o  construct  a  canal, 
giving  the  right  of  way,  with  ninety  feet  of  laud 
on  each  side  thereof.  Nothing  was  dona  under 
the  act;  bnt  in  It^  (March  2)  two  acts  were 
passed,  giving  to  Indiana  and  Illinois  respec- 
tively certain  lands  in  oidof  theconBtruclionof 
canals,  the  first  to  connect  the  navigation  of  the 
Wabash  River  with  the  wateia  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  the  sec<md  to  connect  the  wal«r8  of  the  Il- 
linois River  with  those  of  Lake  Michigan.  A 
quantity  of  land  equal  to  one  half  of  five  sec- 
tious  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  canals  was 
granted,  reserving  to  the  United  States  each  al- 
icvnat«  section.  It  was  not  an  nlistilute  grant 
of  land  in  fee,  for,  under  certain  rest  rictioiin,  the 
stales  had  a  right  to  sell  the  awards,  and  fitim 
the  proceeds  tlipy  were  to  ii-pay  the  govern- 
ment. On  the  s-imo  day  (March,  1437)  thera 
was  granted  to  Indiana  a  certain  strip  of  land 
formerly  held  liy  the  Potawatumie  Indians,  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  thereof  to  be  applied  to 
bnihliiig  a  road  from  Lake  Michigan,  via  Indian- 
apolis, td>  Himie  coiivoiiient  jMiiiit  on  the  Ohio 
Kiver.  March  3,  lHit7,  a  grant  was  mmle  tu 
Ohio  of  two  sections  of  land  along  tiie  entire 
lino  of  a  roail  tu  be  constriicteil  from  Sandus- 
ky to  Columbus.  May  2),  1828,  a  grant  of 
400,000  acres  of  the  ■■  relinquishetl  lands"  in 
certain  counties  in  Alnhani»  was  miule  in  aid 
of  the  improvement  of  the  Tennessee  and  other 
rivers  in  that  at-aU:  In  this  grant  we  find 
the  first  provision  for  indemnity  in  case  the 
grant  was  not  full  by  reason  of  prior  sales  or 
disposals  by  the  govrniment.  Similar  grants 
were  made  fium  lime  to  time  for  like  jiurposes. 
Itlarch  2,  ISSi,  the  State  of  Illini>iH  was  author- 
i7^l  to  apply  the  lands  granted  by  the  act  of 
Mareh  2,  1827,  for  canal  puq>0BeB  to  the  cdn- 
struclton  of  a  railway  instead.  This  was  the 
first  act  looking  to  tlie  conatrnotion  of  a  rail- 
way through  the  asaistanee  of  land  donations. 
The  railroad  system  was  tlipii  in  its  infancy. 
The  stat«  did  nut  avail  itself  of  the  privilege, 
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but  Bubsequeutly  built  a  canal.  Marcb  2, 1835, 
a  graut  was  inaile  to  aid  the  coustructiou  of  a 
I'ailway  iu  Florida.  Sufflcieut  was  giveu  for 
the  way — tbirty  feet  of  laud  ou  eacb  side — and 
tbe  rigbt  to  take  aud  use  tbe  timber  for  one 
liuudred  yards  on  each  side  for  tbe  construction 
aud  repairs  of  the  road.  This  was  tbe  iirat 
graut  of  tbe  rigbt  of  way  for  a  railroad,  tlie  pre- 
vious grant  having  been  for  a  canal.  July  2, 
1836,  an  act  granted  the  rigbt  of  way  through 
such  portions  of  the  public  lauds  as  remained 
unsold — not  to  exceed  eiglity  feet  in  width — to 
the  New  Orleans  aud  Na8liville  Railroad  Com- 
pany. This  roa<l  was  never  completed.  Next 
came  a  grant  to  East  Florida  aud  other  railroads 
which  were  never  constructed.  March  3, 1837,  a 
graut  wiiM  made  to  the  Atchafalaya  Railroad 
aud  Banking  Conipauy  iu  Louisiana  similar  to 
that  to  the  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  Railnuul. 
Aug.  8,  1846,  an  act  granted  lauds  iu  aid  of  im 
provemeuts  of  the  Des  Moines  River  in  Iowa, 
aud  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers  in  Wisconsin. 
These  rivers,  when  iuijiroved,  were  to  remain 
highways  for  the  Uuit^^d  States  government  for- 
ever, free  from  toll.  The  graut  to  the  then  Ter- 
ritory of  Iowa  for  the  improvement  of  the  Des 
Moines  River  led  to  long  discussions  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  grant,  and  to  many  legal  decisions. 
Finally,  ou  March  22, 1858,  the  consent  of  Ct)n- 
gress  was  given  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  grant 
to  the  construction  of  a  railway.  The  rivers 
were  not  improved,  but  the  railway  was  con- 
structed—  the  Keokuk,  Fort  Des  Moines,  and 
Minnesota  Railroad.  Sept.  20, 1850,  a  grant  was 
made  to  the  State  of  Illinois  of  every  alternate 
section  of  land,  designated  by  even  numbers,  for 
six  sections  in  width,  on  ench  side  of  a  railroad 
and  branches  thereof.  This  road,  which  was 
built,  is  known  as  the  Illinois  Central.  Al- 
thiuigh  this  was  not  the  lirst  concession  of  land 
to  a  railway  corporation,  it  granted  specitic  sec- 
tions instead  of  one  half  of  a  certain  nmnber  t)f 
sections,  and  may  bo  considcicd  the  initiatory 
measure  of  the  system  since  adopted  in  making 
grants  in  favor  of  laihvays.  On  June  10,  185*2, 
a  donation  was  made  to  the  State  of  Missouri 
fertile  construction  of  certain  railroads  tlierein, 
now  known  as  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph,  aud 
the  Missoiiii  Pacitic,  south  branch.  This  grant 
was  similar  in  charact<a*  ami  extent  to  that  of 
tln5  Illinois  Central.  In  this,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  there  was  a  provision  for 
the  reinihnrsenn'nt  of  the  United  States  for  all 
the  land  sohl.  Feb.  i),  1H53,  an  act  made  a  sim- 
ilar grant  to  Arkansjis.  June  2*J,  lHr>4,  an  act 
granted  aid  to  Minnesota  for  constructing  a 
railroad  from  the*  southern  line  of  that  then  ter- 
ritoi y,  via  St.  I'aul,  to  its  eastern  line,  in  the 
diri'ction  of  Lake  Superior.  For  this  ]»nrpos«i 
there  were  given  eacb  alterinito  section  ot  lainl, 
desiginitt;d  by  odd  numbers,  for  six  sections  in 
wiilth  on  eacb  side  of  said  road.  This  act  was 
repealed  in  August  following.  At  various  times 
in  1850  grants  of  land  for  similar  purposes  were 
made  to  the  states  of  Iowa,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Michigan, Wisconsin,  and  Mississippi. 
On  Marcdi  3,  1850,  a  grant  was  nnnle  to  Minne- 
sota.   All  of  these  grants  made  iu  1850  aud  1857 


were  similar  to  that  given  to  Missouri  iu  ld52. 
July  1, 1862,  the  **  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany''  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
iug  and  maintaining  a  railroad  and  telegraph 
line  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
They  wero  granted  the  right  of  way  through 
the  public  lauds  to  the  extent  of  two  buudred 
feet  iu  width  on  each  side  of  the  liue  of  tbe  road, 
together  with  the  necessary  ground  for  stations, 
buildiugs,  etc.  They  were  also  granted  iu  aid 
of  the  construction  of  the  road  every  alternate 
section  of  public  land  to  the  aumunt  of  five  al- 
ternate sections  a  mile  ou  each  si<le  of  tbe  roa«I, 
excepting  mineral  lands  and  all  lauds  altvady 
disposed  of  or  reserved.  Several  other  roads 
were  provided  for  on  the  same  conditions,  which 
are  now  known  as  the  Central  Pacific,  Central 
Branch  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Kansas  Pacific,  and 
Sioux  City  and  Pacific.  It  was  a  graut  of  ten 
miles  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  road.  By  au 
act  ap]>roved  July  2,  1864,  instead  of  five,  teu 
sections  were  granted,  making  the  area  twenty 
unles  ou  each  side  of  these  roads.  The  tenii 
mineral  lan<l  was  construed  not  to  mean  coal  or 
iron.  By  the  same  act  a  grant  of  twenty  miles 
of  land  was  made  to  the  Burlington  and  Mis- 
souri River  Railroad  Company  for  the  constmc- 
tiou  of  a  road  from  the  Missouri  River  to  some 
point  not  farther  west  than  the  one  hundredth 
meridian  west  lougitinle,  to  connect  with  the 
Union  Pacific  Road.  March  3, 1864,  a  graut  of 
land  was  made  to  the  State  of  Kansas  to  assist 
iu  constructing  railroads  within  itj*  boi-ders,  af- 
terwards known  as  the  Atcheson,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  ¥6 ;  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  and  Galves- 
ton ;  ami  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  railroads. 
In  May,  1864,  similar  grants  were  made  to  the 
states  of  Miiniesota.  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  and 
others  soon  folio we<l  to  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Ala- 
l>ania,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Kansas. 
The  North  Pacilic  Railroad  Company  was  cre- 
ated July  1, 1804,  with  grants  similar  to  those  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  excepting  double  the  extent 
of  land,  through  the  territories.  July  27,  l^ri6, 
grants  were  made  to  the  Atlantic  antl  Pacific, 
and  the  Southern  Pacitic,  on  t<'rms  similar  to 
those  of  the  Union  Pacific.  March  3,  l^^'J,  land 
grants  were  made  to  the  Denver  Pacific  Rail- 
way ;  ami  by  act  of  March  3, 1871,  similar  grants 
were  made  to  tbe  Southern  Pacitic  (branch  line), 
and  Texas  and  Pacilic.  Many  of  the  grants 
mad«!  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  system  were 
enlarged,  but  only  four  grants  have  been  de- 
clared foifeited.  About  twenty  grants  have 
"lapsed"  by  reason  of  non-compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  granting  acts.  The  aggregat<^ 
amount  (»f  land  granted  is  more  than  215,0UU,CHK) 
acres,  but  the  amount  nnide  available  is  not 
nuu-e  than  lh7,()0().()00  acres.  By  tbe  aid  of  the«*i 
grants  about  15,(K)0  miles  of  railroad  have  bet-n 
built.  Their  benefits  have  extended  to  all  pans 
of  the  countrv,  and  cannot  l>e  estinnited  bv  val- 
nes;  and  they  have  dispelled  all  ide:is  looking 
to  a  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  Uoui 
Washington.  (See  Seat  of  Government^  Hemotal 
of.) 

Land  Speculations.     There  was  a  vast  ]nib- 
lic  domain,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  Revo- 
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Intion,  bad  passed  into  the  bands  of  particular  '  was  sentenced  to  be  reprimaDded  by  the  speak- 
states,  ninch  of  wbicb  bud  been  ceded  t'O  tbe  er.  Ho  was  beld  in  custody  a  few  days,  wben 
United  States  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  or};anizatiou  be  was  released  on  payment  of  fees.  A  little 
of  tbe  i;overnment  under  tbe  national  Constitu-  later  in  tbe  session  a  ditticulty  growing  out  of 
tion.  Tbe  adoption  of  tbat  instrument,  and  the  tbe  Georgia  land  speculations  occurred  in  tbe 
consequent  revival  of  prosperity',  ci*eated  vast  House.  A  inemonal  to  Congress  to  do  nothing 
land  speculations.  At  tbat  time  much  of  tbe  recognizing  tbe  validity  of  tbe  sale  of  tbe  Indian 
public  lands  of  tbe  states  bad  been  disposed  of.  glands  until  an  investigation  could  be  effected 
Massjicbusetts  retained  nnich  of  her  possessions  bad  been  sent  to  Baldwin,  a  representative  of 
of  wild  lands  in  Maine,  while  her  moi-e  valuable  :  Georgia.  Seuat-or  Gunn,  from  that  state,  deep- 
tracts  in  west4^m  New  York,  obtained  by  com-  I  ly  interested  in  tbe  siieculatiou,  claimed  tbe 
promise,  had  all  passed  into  tbe  bands  of  indi-   right  to  see  the  memorial  before  its  preseuta- 


vidnals.  Of  tbe  7,000,000  acres  owned  by  New 
York,  exclusive  of  lands  yielded  to  Massachu- 
setts, 5,500,000  acres  bad  been  disposed  of  at  a 
single  sale  in  1791  for  about  $1,000,000.  One 
individual  bad  purchased  3,500,000  acres  at  tbe 
rate  of  eight  cents  an  acre,  payable  in  live  an- 
nual instalments,  without  interest.  A  large  por- 
tion of  this  land  was  covered  by  tbe  sterile  rocks 
of  tbe  Adirondack  Mountains.  Almost  all  of  tbe 
large  tracts  of  land  which  tbe  confiscation  of 
tbe  pmprietary  estates  bad  cast  into  the  hands 
of  Pennsylvania  bad  been  bought  up  by  land 
speculators.  Tbe  unlocated  land  warrants  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  were  sufficient  to 


tion,  and  to  have  tbe  names  of  tbe  signers. 
Baldwin  refused.  Gunu  sent  him  a  challenge 
through  Freliugbuyseu,  of  New  Jei-sey,  who  was 
also  concerned  in  tbe  s{>eculation.  Baldwiu  laid 
tlio  challenge  before  tbe  House,  and  Gunn  and 
I^^elingbuyseu,  adjudged  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
privilege,  were  compelled  to  address  letters  of 
apology  to  tbe  House. 

Landed  Property  in  Virginia.  In  1615  Gov- 
ernor Dale  procured  tbe  important  privilege  for 
tbe  people  of  Virginia  of  holding  landed  prop- 
erty by  a  stable  tenure.  Tbe  farmers  then  did 
not  possess  tbe  land  they  cultivated  by  a  tenure 
of  common  socage,  but  enjoyed  it  as  tenants  at 


cover  the  public  lands  within  their  limits,  to-  ;  ^viH  of  the  crown.  Now  to  every  adventurer 
getber  with  all  the  ce<led  portions  of  Kentucky  ,  ^,jo  ^i,^  colony,  and  to  bis  heira,  were  granted 
and  tbe  territory  south  of  tbe  Ohio.  Tbe  vora-  jjfty  .jeres  of  land,  and  tbe  same  quantity  for 
cioiis  speculators  turned  to  tbe  lands  claimed 
by  Georgia  west  of  the  Cbattaboochee  River, 
and  between  that  stream  and  the  Mississippi. 


every  person  imported  by  others. 

Lander,  FRKDKiacK  Wkst,  was  born  at  Sa- 


Tbis  great  domain  was  occupied  by  ludians,    lem,  Mass.,  Dec.  17, 1822;  died  at  Paw  Paw,  Va., 
whose  orijriual  title  to  the  land  was  never  con-    ^^*""«l*  '^y  1^^-     ^^«  studied  civil  engineering. 


veyed  away;  but  tbe  Legislature  of  Georgia, 
UHSuming  the  validity  of  tbe  claim  of  their  state. 


and  was  employed  by  tbe  government  in  con- 
ducting explorations  across  tbe  continent.     He 


sold  the  pre-emption  right  to  a  vast  portion  of  ,  ""^^^^  ^wo  surveys  to  determine  tbe  practicabil- 
that  tract  t<i  speculators,  who  proceeded  to  sell  |  »^y  "^  »  railroad  route  to  tbe  PaciHc.  In  tbe 
out,  at  a  great  advance,  to  individuals  and  com-  l'i»^^»«  *^^»"«  o^  **"  the  party  returned  alive. 
p:»iieH  in  the  Middle  States  and  New  England,  ^e  surveyed  and  constructed  a  great  overland 
Tbe  proHts  thus  obtained  stimulated  others  to  wagon-road,  wbicb  hud  been  recently  completed 
undertake  like  enterprises,  while  influences  al-  ^^1>**'^  ^^'^  ^^^'^^  ^^ar  broke  out,  wben  be  nvjis 
leged  to  have  been  exercised  on  tbe  legislators  <^"'Pl^^ved  on  secret  missions  to  tbe  South.  On 
of  Georgia  perhaps  suggested  operations  upon  ^*»»  «'"**'  «^  Oeneral  MeClellan  be  was  very  ac- 
Congress  by  similar  means.      In   1795  Messi-s.    <^Jve  in  tbe  vicinity  of  tbe  Upper  Potomac.     In 


Kaiidall  and  Wliitne}^  the  first  a  citizen  of  Ma- 


a  skirmish  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  after  the  disas- 


rvland  and  tbe  second  of  Vermont,  in  conjunc-  ^«r  «^'  ^'^^^'^  Bluff  (wbieli  see),  be  was  wounded 

tion  with  some  Indian  traders  at  Detroit,  formed  i"  ^^^  l«^ff-     I"  January,  18<>2,  be  was  on  active 

a  scheme  for  obtaining  from  Congress,  for  tbe  ^'»ty»  «"*»  repulsed  a  large  Confederate  force  at 

Kiini  of  $500,000,  tbe  right  to  purchase  of  tbe  Hancock,  Va.     Before  his  wound  was  healed  he 

Indians  20,000,000  acres  on  the  peninsula  of  "»ade  a  brilliant  dash  (Feb.  14, 1862)  on  Bloom- 

Micliigan,  to  be  divided  into  fortv  shares.    Some  *"«  Gap  (wbicb  see),  for  which  the  Secretary  of 

members  of  Congress  ha<l  been  oflFered  shares  in  •  ^^ar  gave  bim  special  thanks.     His  health  was 

the  speculation  on  coiulition  tbat  thev  sbonUl  evidently  giving  way,  and  be  applied  for  tem- 

aid  tbe  speculators  in  their  scheme,  to  be  ulti-  l"»''^ry  relief  from   iniiitnry  duty;    but,  impa- 

niatelv  pmclnised  if  thev  did  not  cbf.ose  to  re-  <»«»^  *^«  prepared  to  make  another  attack  on 

tain  them.     Overtures  were  made  t(»  Giles,  of  tlie  Confederates,  when  he  suddenly  died  from 

Virginia,  and  otbers.     Randall  IxNisted  that  he  congestion  of  tbe  brain. 

bad  already  secured  thirty  members.    Giles,  be-  i      Landing  of  the  PUgrims,  Timk  of  the.    The 

lieving  a  large  majority  of  them  were  Federal-  spot  chosen  by  a  party  of  explorei*s  for  the  i»er- 

ists,  res(dved  to  keep  silence  and  detect  them  manent  landing-]dace  of  tbe  passengers  on  tbe 
by  their  votes;  but  another  member,  unwilling  ^  May  flower  was  selected  about  the  20th  of  De- 

iniHK'ent  i^ersons  should  so  suffer,  revealed  tbe  cember,  1620,  where  New  Plymouth  was  built. 

Hcheme  publicly  to  tbe  House.    Randall  was  ar-  From  about  tbe  middle  of  December  until  tbe 

rested,  and  was  put  upon  his  trial  for  attempt-  25tli  the  weather  was  stormy,  and  tbe  bulk  of 

iiig  t(»  coiTupt  tbe  niembera  of  the  House.     His  the  passengers  remiiined  on  tbe  ship,  while  some 

defence  was  tbat  be  had  been  misunderstood,  of  the  men  built  a  rude  shelter  to  receive  them. 

Ue  was  found  guilty  of  a  high  contempt;  and  On  the  25th  a  greater  x>ortiou  of  the  passengers 
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went  on  abore  to  visit  the  spot  chosen  for  their 
residence,  when,  ti*adition  says,  Mary  Chiltxin 
and  John  Alden,  both  yonng  persons,  first  sprang 
upon  Plymouth  Rock  from  the  boat  that  con- 
veyed them. 

Lane,  Henry  S.,  was  born  in  Montgomery 
County,  Ky.,  Feb.  24,  1811.  Removing  to  In- 
diana, he  was  there  admitte<1  to  the  bar,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1837.  He  served 
one  term  in  Congress  (1841-43),  and  was  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  volunteers  in  the  war  with  Mexi- 
co. In  1860  he  was  elect«<l  governor  of  Indiana, 
but,  being  chosen  United  States  Senator,  he  soon 
afterwards  resigned  the  governorship.  Mr. 
Lane  served  iu  the  Senate  a  full  term  of  six 
years. 

Lane,  James  H.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  June  22, 1814 ;  died 
at  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  July  11,  1866.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840 ;  served  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  war  with  Mexico,  commanding  a 
brigadeatBucnaVista  (which  see);  and,iu  1848, 
was  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  Indiana.  He 
served  one  term  in  Congress ;  settled  in  Kansas, 
and  was  chosen  its  first  United  States  Senator. 
He  serve<l  well  during  the  Civil  War,  and  was 
again  elected  United  States  Senator  in  1865. 

Lane,  Joseph,  was  bom  iu  Bnucombe  Coun- 
ty, N.  C,  Dec.  14, 1801.  Going  early  to  Indiana, 
he  engaged  in  bnsiufss  there,  and  was  frequent- 
ly a  member  of  the  Legislature  between  1822 
and  1846.  He  served  in  the  war  against  Mexico, 
iu  which  ho  gained  distiuction,  rose  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  and  was  breveted  major- 
general.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Oregon  Territory, organized  it^  government,  was 
itfl  dclegat<i  in  ('ongress  from  1851  to  1859,  and 
United  States  Senator  from  1859  to  1861.  He 
was  again  governor  in  1863.  Mr.  Lane  was 
nominated  for  Vice-President  in  1860  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  with  John  C.  Breckinridge. 

Lane,  Sir  Kalpii,  was  sent  from  England  with 
Sir  Richard  Circnville,  by  Sir  Waltt-r  Knleigh,  to 
be  governor  of  Virginia,  in  1585.  Born  in  North- 
amptonshire, England,  about  1530;  died  in  Ire- 
land in  1()04.  He  was  son  of  Sir  Kiilpli  Lane, 
and  Mand,  danj^hter  of  Lord  Parr,  uncle  of  Cath- 
arine Parr,  on«^  of  the  (jneens  of  H«*nry  VIII. 
He  was  equerry  in  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  connnanded  troops  in  Ireland,  first  in  1569, 
and  again  in  1583-84.  After  his  return  fnmi 
Virginia  he  was  colonel  in  the  expedition  of 
Norris  and  Drake  against  Portugal  in  1589,  and 
in  1591  was  niusterniaster- general  in  Ireland. 
He  was  knighted  by  the  lord-depnty  in  159U. 
Lane's  administration  as  governor  of  Virginia 
was  fruitless  «»f  any  good.  By  following  the 
example  of  (irenville  he  exasperated  the  Indians. 
Had  he  bet'u  kind  and  wise  the  colony  might 
have  prospered  ;  but  he  and  his  followers  were 
greedy  for  gold,  and  only  Harriott  the  historian 
acted  like  a  s«Misihle  Christian.  (See  Harriott, 
ThomnH.)  Lane  had  the  gold  fever  m'verely,  and 
all  trusted  mon*  to  fire-arms  than  to  friendship  to 
S4»cure  the  good-will  of  the  Indians.  Sometimes 
the  latter  were  treated  with  cruelty,  and  a  fiame 


of  vengeance  was  kindled  and  kept  alive.  The 
Indians  deceived  the  English  with  tales  of  gold- 
bearing  regions  near,  and  that  the  source  of  the 
Roanoke  River  was  among  rocks  near  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  where  the  houses  were  lined  with 
pearls.  Lane  explored,  found  himself  deceiveil, 
and  returned.  The  Indians,  who  wanted  to  have 
the  English  dispersed  in  the  forest,  so  as  to  ex- 
terminate them  iu  detail,  were  discomfited.  They 
looked  with  awe  upon  the  English  with  fin*- 
arms,  and,  believing  more  were  coming  to  take 
their  lands  away  from  them,  they  detemiine<l 
to  slay  them.  Lane,  satisfied  that  there  was  a 
wide -spread  c<mspiracy  against  the  colony, 
struck  the  first  blow.  He  invited  King  Wingi- 
ua  and  his  principal  chiefs  to  a  friendly  confer- 
ence. They  came,  confidingly,  without  wea)>- 
ons.  At  a  preconcerted  signal  Lane  and  his  fol- 
lowers fell  upon  and  murdered  the  king  and  his 
companions.  Thenceforth  both  parties  stood  on 
the  defensive.  The  condition  of  the  English  be- 
came desperate.  Their  supplies  became  exhaust- 
ed, and  none  could  be  got  from  the  natives; 
only  from  the  woods  and  waters  could  f(iK>d  be 
obtained.  The  colony  was  on  the  verge  of  star- 
vation and  despair,  when  Sir  Francis  Drake,  re- 
turning from  a  raid  upon  Spanish  towns,  came 
to  Roanoke  Island.  In  his  ship  the  colonists 
gladly  embarked  for  England.  (See  GraitiUe^ 
Sir  Richard,  and  Drake,  Sir  Francis.) 

Langdon,  John,  I^L.D.,  was  bom  at  Port.H- 
mouth,  N.  H.,  in  1739 ;  died  Sept.  18, 1819.  He 
was  a  successful  merchant,  and  took  an  early 
and  active  part  in  the  events  preceding  the  out- 
break of  the  war  for  indepeudence.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  ( 1775-76), 
but  in  June,  in  the  latter  year,  he  resigned  his 
seat  and  be<'an)e  navy  agent.  He  was  speaker 
of  the  Ass<Mnl)ly,  and  was  ready  to  make  any  rea- 
sonable saeritiee  to  ]>roniote  the  cauM?.  \Vh.n 
means  were  nee<led  to  support  a  New  Hamp- 
shire regiment,  he  gave  all  his  **  hanl  money ,^' 
pledged  his  plate,  and  api>lied  to  the  same  |»nr- 
pose  the  proeeeds  of  seventy  hogsheads  of  to- 
bacco. He  furnished  means  for  raising  a  bri- 
gade of  the  troo])s  with  which  Stark  gained  the 
victory  at  Bennington.  He  was  active  in  civil 
afi^iiirs,  also,  all  through  the  war.  s<»rving  in  the 
Continental  Congress  and  his  State  Legislature. 
In  1785  he  was  President  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  in  1787  was  one  of  the  franiers  of  the  na- 
tional Constituti(m.  He  was  governor  of  his 
state  in  17HH,  and  again  from  M»5  to  1811.  He 
was  United  States  Senator  from  1789  to  1801. 
Mr.  Langdon  declined  the  office  of  Secrt»tar>'  of 
the  Navy  (1811)  and  of  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  (1812). 

Langhome  Letter,  The.  A  renegade  Scotch- 
man named  Callender  had  apptmnMi  in  Philatlel- 
phia  as  a  writer  in  opposition  to  Washington's 
administrat  ion.  Just  after  Monroe's  return  fnmi 
France,  he  published  a  volume  called  A  Hintorfi 
of  the  United  States  for  1796,  in  which  he  grosHly 
libelled  Hamilton  and  abused  Washington  and 
his  administration.  For  the  apparent  pnrjMis** 
of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  ettects  of  this 
abuse  upon  Washington's  mind,  and  of  drawing 
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frnm  him  Bbmethiiig  of  nbich  advantage  miglit 
be  taken,  a  letter  was  ndilregsed  to  bim  (Se|it, 
33, 171)6).  dated  Wniren,  Albemarle  Co.,Vii.,u»d 
signed  "John  Langborne,"  coiidolitig  with  him 
on  the  asperaioDS  ou  hid  character,  but  BU|r(;eat- 
itig  tbat  he  onght  not  to  allow  them  to  diKtiiH 
biH  peace.  The  name  of  the  writer  vim  lieti 
tioiiH.  Without  suspectiiitc  this,  Woahiiigtun 
with  hia  Dtiial  courtvxy,  replied  to  the  iuttcr 
Miyiiig  that  be  deplored  the  attacks  ou  the  guv 
ernmeiit,  but  that  as  to  himself,  persoually ,  he 
had  a  consolation  within  which  pi'ulectetl  liini 
against  the  venom,  and,  in  spite  uf  the  aulig- 
nity  of  hia  enemies,  his  uiind  remained  tnuiignll. 
Washington's  reply  to  Langhome  was  taken 
out  of  the  post-offlue  by  a  messenger  from  Mun- 
ticello,  Jefferson's  residence,  and  investigations 


made  by  John  Nicholas 


niber  of  the 


II  pArty,  but  a  warm  peraonal  friend  of  thi 
ax-Presideiit,  ciiBt  suspicion  ou  Mr.  JefTergou  lu 
the  writor  ("John  Langborne").  The  corte- 
spundouce  ended  with  Woahingtou's  answer,  fni 
tiio  penetrittiou  of  the  writer  perceived,  that 
iiothing  WII8  Ui  bo  drawu  from  that  mode  of 
nttnck.  Nicholas  affonled  such  evidence  that 
Washington  believed  his  lirst  Secretarj'  of  State 
hail  written  it,  "  with  a,  view  to  effect  suiiiu  ue- 
farious  purpose." 

Lanman.  Joskpii,  United  States  Narr.  ^n» 
born  iu  Connectient,  July  18,  1810,  and  entered 
the  nuvy  iu  1S25.  He  was  ninde  captain  iu  1861, 
and  conmiodore  in  Aiignst,  l>i6S.  He  comniaud- 
ed  the  frigate  Minnetola  in  the  North  Atlaiitii 
Squadron,  iu  1864-lk'>,  and  bnil  the  cowmatii 
of  the  Bec<md  division  of  Porter's  aqnailron  ii 
both  attacks  ou  Fort  Fisher  (which  see).  Hi 
commanded  a  squailron  oii  the  const  of  Ilrnzi 
flam  18G9  to  1871.  In  December,  18t!7,  he  wu> 
made  rear-ad  mi  lal. 

ha  Salle,  Robert  Caveueh  de,  it  French  ox 
plorer,  was  born  at  Konen  in  Idoveuiber,  HU3; 
died  in  Texas,  Mni'ch  19,  l(id7.  In  early  life  be 
became  a  Jesnit,and  thereby  forfeited  bis  ] 
niouy.  lie  afterwards  left  the  order,  and 
to  Caua<1a  ae  an  a<lventurer  in  16GG.  From  thi 
8nlpiciaiis,BeigDniirs  of  Montreal,  he  obtained  a 
graut  of  laud  and  fcmtuled  Lachiiie.  Talcs  uf 
the  wonders  aud  riches  of  the  wildprneos  in- 
spired liiu)  with  a  deHirii  to  explore.  With  two 
Snlpiciuns,  he  went  into  the  wilda  of  wealem 
New  York,  and  afterwards  went  down  the  Ohio 
River  as  far  as  the  silo  of  Louisville.  Gu 
emor  Fronteimo  becainu  his  friend,  bikI  iu  tl 
autumn  of  1674  he  went  to  France  bearing  a 
letter  from  the  g'lvemor-general,  strongly  rec- 
ommending him  to  Colbert,  the  French  premier. 
Hononi  aud  privileges  witre  be8ti>wcd  npotii  hiui 
»t  the  French  court,  and  he  was  maile  Ooverii- 
or  of  Fort  Frontenac,  erecleil  on  the  site  of 
Kingston,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  lie 
greatly  strengthened,  and  gathered  Indian  set- 
tlers around  it.  He  bnd  very  soon  a  Bqn.idruo 
of  four  vessels  on  the  lake,  engaged  in  the  fitr- 
trade,  and  Fort  Froiitenac  was  made  the  centre 
of  that  traffic,  in  which  he  now  largely  engaged 
and  sought  the  monopoly.  Conceiving  a  grand 
Bohemeof  eiplumtions  and  trade  westwanl ,  per- 
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^  went  to  France  in  1678  and  ob- 
(  execute  it.  He  was  allow- 
ed to  engage  in  explorations,  build  forts,  and 
have  tile  monopoly  uf  the  trade  in  buflalo-sklns, 
duriug  live  yuHra,  but  was  fbrbiddeu  to  trade 
with  tribes  accustomed  totakefurstoHoutreal. 
Henri  de  Toiiti,  »  veteran  Italian,  Joined  him, 
aud,  with  thirty  mechanics  and  uiuriuers,  tliey 
sailed  from  Ruchelle  iu  tho  summer  of  1678,  and 
reached  Fort  Froutenuc  early  in  the  autnmu. 
De  Tonti  was  sent  farther  west  to  establish  a 
trailing-post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  Riv- 
er. He  proceeded,  also,  to  build  a  vessel  above 
the  great  falls  for  truGHc  ou  Lake  Erie,  and 
named  it  the  Griffin.  (See  Griffin,  The.)  It  was 
launched  in  the  snmiuer  of  1679,  aud  in  August 
Ln  Salle  sailed  with  Ue  Tonti  thruiigU  the  chain 
of  lakes  to  Green  Bay,  iu  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  Lake  Michigan.  Creditoi-s  were  press- 
ing hioi  with  claims,  and  he  nnlawfully  gather- 
ed furs  aud  sent  tbcm  back  in  the  Griffin  to  meet 
those  claims.  Then  ho  proceeded,  with  bis  par- 
ty, ill  canons,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph 
River,  in  southwestoru  Michigan,  where  he  es- 
tablished a  trnding-honse  and  caUetl  it  Fort  Mi- 
ami. Ascending  the  St.  Joseph,  be  crossed  to 
the  Kankakee,  and  paddle<l  <lown  it  until  he 
reached  an  Illinois  village,  and,  in  January,  1680, 
he  began  the  establishment  of  a  trailing-post  on 
the  site  of  the  pi'CMcnt  Peoria,  III.,  which  he  call- 
ed Fort  Cruvcccenr.  Disappointed  in  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Griffin  to  make  a  return  voyage  with 
BDpplies,  he  put  DoTunti  iu  command  of  the  fort 
and  denpatcheil  Hennepin  and  Acau  to  explore 
the  Illinois  to  its  mouth  and  the  MinniBSippi 
northward.  (S<'e  Hennepin,  Loau.)  With  five 
coni|>auion8.  La  Salle  started  back  for  Canada, 
nml  fyoui  the  mouth  of  tho  St.  Joseph  he  crossed 
Michigan  to  a  river  flowing  into  the  Detroit, 
iind  thence  overland  to  Luke  Erie.  From  its 
western  end  he  navigated  it  in  a  canoe  to  Ni- 
agara, where  he  was  satiHfie<l  that  the  Griffin 
had  perisbeil  somewhere  on  the  lakes.  He  also 
hoai'd  of  the  loss  of  a  ship  arriving  from  France 
with  supplies.  Settling  as  well  as  he  could  with 
his  creditors.  La  Salle,  with  a  fresh  party  of 
twenty-three  Frenchmen  and  eighteen  Now 
England  Indians,  with  ten  women  aud  children, 
begati  a  return  journey  to  Fort  Crftvecreiir,  with 
supplies.  De  Tonti  had  been  driven  nway  by 
an  attack  on  the  Illinois  settlement  of  the  Iro-  - 
qiiois.  The  desertion  of  his  men  had  compelled 
him  to  abandon  the  fort  and  return  to  Green 
Bay.  La  Siille  and  his  party  went  down  the  Il- 
linois to  its  month,  when  he  returned  to  gather 
his  fotlowei's  and  procure  means  for  continuing 
his  explorations.  I^ale  in  December,  1681,  be  - 
started  from  Fort  Miami  with  his  expedition, 
coasted  along  the  southeru  shore  of  Lake  Mich-' 
igan,  ascended  the  Chicago  River,  crossed  to  the 
Illinois,  descended  to  the  Mississippi,  and  went 
down  that  stream  until  it  separated  Into  three 
chaunels,  which  he  explored  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. La  Salle  named  the  great  stream  River 
Colbert,  in  compliment  to  his  patron  at  ttie 
court  of  France.  (See  Mii«i»»ippi  £irn-.)  Do 
Tonti  explored  the  great  middle  channel.  (Si'c 
Tonti,  Hwride.)  Then  the  whole  company  osecm- 
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Wwi  at  a  dry  spot  ueor  tlie  Gulf,  mi.l  tbere  pre- 
pared A  crow  ami  u  column,  atHxiiii;  to  the  lat- 
ter the  arraa  of  France  and  tLiis  iimcriplion ; 
"  Louis  thk  Gkbat,  King  of  Franck  and  Na- 
VARBt:.  Apiul  9,  16B2."  Ho  also  buried  tbere 
It  leaden  plale,  with  a  Latin  iimcriptioii.  (See 
I'roea  ytrbal.)  The  whole  cunipany  then  nigned 
»proc«r«r5a(,inthefollowingonkT:  LaM6tane 
(notarj),  De  la  Salle,  P.  Zenobe  (E^collet  inlB- 
MiHiiary),  Henri  da  Tonri,  Francois  de  Bouavon- 
det,  Jean  Boii«loii,Sieur  d'Aiitray,JacqueBCaii- 
idois,  Pierre  Yon,  Giles  Meiicret,  Jeao  Michel 
(Biirgeoti),  Jean  Mas,  Jenii  Diiglignon,  Nicholas 
lie  la  Salle-  La  Salle  formally  proclaimed  the 
whole  vallev  of  the  Misniiwippi  ainl  tbe  region  of 
its  tribntaries  a  part  of  the  Fi-eiich  diiiniiiiona, 
and  named  the  ooniitry  Ixnisiana,  in  compli- 
ment to  the  king.  So  was  tlrit  i>lnnted  the 
genu  of  the  empire  of  Ihe  French  in  that 
Kion,  which  fli.nrlHheil  \n  the  eiRhleenth  c 
tury.  La  Salle  nsceiide.l  the  Miasiwippi  the 
next  year,  and  returned  to  Quebec  in  November, 
leaving  Tonti  in  conimanilin  llie  West,  with  di- 
recliotiB  to  meet  him  at  the  miinth  of  tbe  Mie- 
nlMippi  the  following  year.  Then  he  proceeded 
to  France  and  proposed  to  the  government  a 
settlement  in  Louisiana  and  the  conqncstof  the 
rich  mining  country  in  northern  Mexico.  A 
patent  was  granted  him,  and  bo  was  maile  cc)m- 
mandaiit  of  rhe  vast  territory  from  the  prewut 
State  of  Illinoia  to  Mexico,  and  westward  iudefl- 
aitely.  With  two  hundred  and  cighry  inrtitfer- 
unt  peraonii,  he  sailed  from  France,  Ang.  1, 16tk, 
with  fonrshiiia;  but  disputes  between  Beau- 
jon,  the  navigator  of  tbo  squadron,  oiid  La  Salle 
proved  diwistrons  to  the  expedition.  Tonching 
itt  Santo  Domingo,  they  enWred  the  Gnlf  of  Mes- 
ico,and,liy  miscnlcnlfttions,  pusaeil  tlio  month  of 
the  Missiwippi  without  knowing  it. 
liecanie  satisllral  of  thia  fiict,  but,  IVanJeu  sailed 
obstinately  on,  and  finally  anchiireil  otT  Iho 
trance  to  Matagorda  Itny.     Tho  coloniBts 


penetrated  that  conntry,with  a  few  followers, 
^^forB  leaving  Fort  St.  Looiii,  but  he  wu  disup- 

IiSB  CaaoA,  Bartolomt*  iwt,  was  the  fii»t  apoa- 
B  to  the  American  Indians.  (See  Eliot,  John.) 
Horn  at  Seville,  Spain,  in  H74;  died  in  Madrid. 
I  July,  1566.  His  father  waa  a  companion  of 
olunibns  in  his  two  earlier  voyages,  and  iu  Ihe 
ffconcl  one  ba  took  this  son,  then  a  student  al 
Salamanca,  with  him.     Bartolom^— or  Barlhol- 

rcompauied  Colnmbusonhis  thirdand 

fourth  voyages,  and,  on  his  retnrn,  entei-ed  tlw 
rder  of  the  Dumlnicaus,  that  he  might  become 
missionary  among  the  natives  of  the  new- 
foniid  islands  of  the  West.     He  went  to  Santo 
Domingo,  and  was  there  ordained  a  prieat  in 
1510,  and  gave  Ihe  name  to  ihe  Island  in  coni- 
pliment  to  his  order.     Las  Casas  was  rhnptain 
to  Vulnsqucz  when  the  latter  conquercil  Cuba, 
nnd  did  much  to  allcvinle  the  snfferingH  of  the 
conqnerwl   nalivps.     (See    Cuba.)     In   1515  lie 
went  to  Spain  to  seek   redreRS  for  them,  and 
found  a  aynipnthiier  in  Caniinal  Ximcnea,  who. 
became  Regent  of  Spain  the  following  v< 
lit  three  luonks  to  correct  abuses. 
■8  were  not  saliBfactory,  and,  relnniiiip;  lo 
Las  Ciisiis  was  ap|>ointed  "  Uuiversul  Pro- 
of the  Indies."     Seeing  the  few  negriwa 
rcre  in  Santo  Domingo  ond  Cnba  growing 
robnst  while  laborinc  under  the  hot  sun,  be  pro- 
posed the   introduction  of  negro  slaves  to  re- 
lieve the  more  efltminale  nolivcB.    This  iK-ney- 
olent  pTOposilion  gave  rise  to  a  Incralivo  traftic 
(see  Slare-lrode)  and  a  perversion  of  Ilia  pnr|i<«) 
of  Las  Caaaa,  and  he  obtained  from  Charlea  V. 
a  grant  of  a  large  domain  on  the  coast  of  Vcni-- 
ipla,fortbe  purpose  of  collectingacoliiny  nii- 
der  bis  own  gnidiinir.     Tliin  prnjccl  failed,  nnd 
n  15OT  he  prmi-eded  to  labor  aa  a  missionary 
imong  the  Indians  in  Kiiaragun,  Gni 
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jjipliea  wns  wrecked.    Iteaujm,  pleading 

lack  of  provisions,  deserted  La  Salle,  leaving 
him  only  a  small  v.-hbcI.  He  east  tip  a  fori 
which  he  called  St.  Lonis,  and  altempted  to  til 
the  soil;  Init  the  Indians  were  hostile.  S..n» 
of  tln>  wtllers  were  killed, others  perished  fliin 
disenHo  nnd  hanlship,  and,  after  making  soma 
■•xpbiratioiiH  of  thu  couulr>-,  Iho  parly,  nt  the 
end  of  the  year,  was  reduced  to  less  than  forty 
souls.  Leaving  half  of  Iheni.incloding  wotnuu 
und  rhildri'u.  La  Sulk  si-t  out,  at  the  liegiiinii.g 
of  IfirtJ,  to  make  his  way  to  Ihe  Illinois.  His 
parlV   cinhislcl   of  bis    brother,  two    neplie«s. 
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S^ilr's  iirobi'W,  ill  :t  HV'aUli 
the  iirrst  .■Ki.ti>rrT  lnriie.1  back  (O  look  for 
Il,,.y  shot  liiiii  dcnil.  Nc-:irly  all  of  those 
«i-re  li^fl  at  Fort  St.  I-iinis  were  massacre 
(I.,.  Indians,  and  the  remainder  fell  inti 
liands  of  IliP  Bpaninnls,  sent  lo  drive  on 
Krciicb.  La  Salle,  lured  by  tales  of  an  i 
dance  of  precious  inelals  rn  New  Mexico 


.,,,.„  .Iiat  of  Chinpa,  in  Mexico.  The  Span- 
iaiils  were  offendwl  by  his  wal  in  hehulf  of  Ihe 
Indians,  and  an  ofHccr  of  tim  Spanish  court  uii- 
derliKik  tojiiatify  the  coiidnct  of  the  S|>aiiian]a 
towanls  the ualives.  Las  Casas, in  aelf-defence, 
wrote  a  work  upon  tho  naliven,  which  contain- 
ed many  parliciilnrsoftlieernelticsofllieSiKn- 
isb  eoh.iii.*tH.  It  was  translated  into  aevenil  En- 
ro|ieau  lanftnagca,  and  incivased  tho  liusiilitira 
of  the  cobniists  and  offenilcrt  the  Cbiinh.  He 
relumed  lo  Spain  in  IKil,  afler  obont  tili.v  year* 
of  benevolent  niissionary  lalmr,  and  passed  the 
r-niainder  of  hia  daya  iu  a  convent  at  Valbidc 
lid.  There  he  completed  his  Geacral  DMorg  of 
lie  I«die'.  which  has  never  Iwen  published,  and 
j  several  other  works,  in  Latin  and  Sliamsh. 

Last  Bloodshed  In  the  Revolution.  Some 
I  Anieiicaus,  led  liy  Captain  Wilmot,  a  brave  and 
!  daring  voting  i.mcer,  were  engaged  in  the  duly 
'..r  covi'iiii^  John's  Island,  near  Charlestnii.  in 
September,  1782. 
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oompany  with  Koscinszko  (which  see),  he  fell  Quaker,  visited  those  who  were  in  prison  in 
into  an  ambuscade  and  was  killed.     This,  it  is  Boston  for  conscience'  sake,  after  she  ha<l  once 
Uelieved,  was  the  last  life  sacrificed  in  battle  in  been  banished.    Her  retnrn  incurred  the  peiial- 
the  old  war  for  independence.  ty  of  death,  and  she  was  led  out  to  execntion 
Last  Conflict  of  the  Civil  War.     On  May  ^'^  l^»"g'"g»  »"  Boston  Common,  with  two  men 
II,  1865,  Colonel   T.  H.  Barrett,  of  the   Sixty-  (Robertson  and  Stevenson).    On  the  scaffold  she 
•econd  United  States  Colored  Infantry,  was  in  T««  reprieved  for  the  day,  on  the  earnest  peti- 
5ommand  of  the  National  forces  at  Brazos  San-  I»^°  *^^  ^^ff  ^":  ^^«  promised  to  persuade  her 
,iago,  Texas.     He  sent  three  hundred  men  to  *«  ^^t^«  the  colony.     She  went  home  with  him 
;he  mainland,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Bron-  ^'  ^^'f^  Island,  under  a  sentence  of  banish- 
ion,  to  attack  some  Confederates  on  the  Rio  ment,  but  soon  returned  to  visit  Friends  lu  pris- 
>rande.     The  principal  object  of  the  Confeder-  «"'    She  was  arrested,  and,  the  next  day,  under 
ites  was  to  procure  horse*  for  mounting  the  cav-  »  «trong  guard  of  soldiers,  and  with  the  beating 
dry.    Early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  they  at-  ^^  ^"»™«  ^  *^^*^^",  ^'^^  voice,  she  was  taken  to 
4icked  and  drove  the  Confederates  and  seized  *^«  Common  and  ba'^ged.     Her  husband  had 
-heir  camp  and  some  horses.    Bronson  fell  back,  P^«^«^  most  piteously  for  her  life,  as  one  "  most 
^hen  he  was  reinforced,  and  the  Nationals,  un-  !^f  ^^>'  beloved."    But  the  magistrates  and  inin- 
ler  the  lead  of  Colonel  Barrett,  made  another  at-  ^«^«"  '^^^VJrn*.  ^'^  every  appeal  for  mercy.   The 
Ack,  drove  off  their  adversaries,  and  destroyed  J^f  *  year  William  Leddra,  who  had  been  ban- 
heir  post.   The  Nationals  pursued  the  Confeder-  '^^'^^^  returned,  and  was  hanged.     These  perse- 
.tes.    Resting,  they  were  attacked  by  a  heavy  ciitions  caused  an  amazing  addition  to  the  nuiu- 
KHly  of  Confederates,  cavalry  and  artillery,  un-  ^''  <>f  converts  to  Quakerism.     The  same  year 
ler  the  command  of  General  Slaughter.    TheRio  monthly  meetings  were  established  m  several 
»rande  was  on  Barrett's  left.     He  had  no  artil-  P^^^f  "*  ^«Y  England,  and  not  long  after- 
9rv,  and  was  compelled  to  fall  back,  fighting.  He  r^*"^]*  qnartorly  meetings  were  organized      On 
^stforty-eight  men,  made  prisonei-s.    TheUnit-  hearing  of  the  death  of  Leddra,  Charles  II.  sent 
d  States  colored  troops  formed  a  line  a  mile  in  »"  "^*^«^  ^l  Eiuhcott  to  stop  the  persecutions 
jngth,  protecting  both  flanks  of  the  Nationals,  f"/\*"  ,!r,^*l  ^'    ^^«"«^^  persons  to  England  for 
nd  resisted  every  attempt  of  the  Confederate  ^"«L    This  order  was  sei^  by  the  hand  of  Sam- 
avalry  to  penetrate  it.     So  ended  the  battle  »el  Shattuck,  a  banished  Quaker,  who  appeared 
f  Palmetto  Ranche,  the  la«t  conflict  of  the  Civil  !»«^^^*^  Governor  Lndicott  with  his  hat  on.    The 
V^v  in  the  field.     It  was  about  sunset,  Mav  13,  "'tensed  governor  was  about  to  take  the  usual 
365,  when  the  Sixtv- second  Colored  Infantry  !»"^*^^^  «*^«  ^«  ^'''^  ^^"^  ^^,  prison,  after  order- 
red  the  last  vollev  'in  the  Civil  War.     In  that  "'«  «"  «^/^^^  ,**l  '*«'»«^«  Shattuck's  hat,  when 
ar,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  negro  ^^"^  ^f  *^^  handed  the  magistrate  the  order  from 
avery  in  our  Republic,  the  first  blood  shed  was  the  throne.     Endicott  was  thuudei-struck      Ho 
iatofanegro(seePenn«i^/raiitaN«ta^aZ«more);  ^'""'''^"^^  ^^j^^  Shattuck's  hat  and  removed  his 
ley  were  negr<»  troops  who  first  entered  the  ^'^'^  "^  deference  to  the  presence  of  the  king's 
onfederate  capital  as  victors  (see  Bichmond,  "f  «senger.     He  read  the  papers,  and  directing 
vacuation  o/),and  they  were  negro  troops  who  Sl»a""ck  to  withdraw  simply  reniarked :  "We 
red  the  last  shot  in  the  war  which  emancipat-  ^^'''^}  ^^^^^  *"«  majesty's  commands."    A  hurried 
I  them  from  bondaire  conference  was  held  with  the  other  magistrates 
^     «         ,  T^  '  *"^  ministers.     They  dared  not  send  the  ac- 
Laflt  Conflict  of  the  Revolution.     The  25th  ^used  persons  to  England,  for  thev  would  be 
:  Noveniber  was  appointed  for  the  evacuation  ^^jft  witnesses  against  the  authorities  of  Mas- 
:  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  British.     The  sachusetts;    so  tliey  ordered  William   Sutton, 
tter  claimed  the  right  of  occupation   until  keeper  of  the  Boston  Jail,  to  set  all  the  Quakers 
>on.     Early  in  the  morning  Mrs.  Day,  who  f^ee.    So  ended  their  severe  persecution  in  New 
3pt  a  boarding-house  in  Murray  Street,  near  England;    but  the   magistrates  continued   for 
le  Hudson  River,  ran  up   the  American  flag  g^ine  time  to  whip  Quaker  men  and  women, 
^on  a  pole  at  the  gable  end  of  her  house.  ,„j,f  ^^.^^^^^  through  the  streets  of  Boston  and 
iiuningham,  the    notorious    British    provost-  Salem,  until  peremptorily  forbidden  to  do  so  by 
arshal,  heanng  of  it,  sent  an  order  for  her  ^j^^j  king. 

.  pull  down  the  flag.     She  refused,  and  at       i^^st  Royal  Governor  in  Maryland.    Marv- 

lout  nine  o'clock  he  went  in  person  to  compel  i^,,^  ^.^  disposed  to  be  very  conservative  on 

jr  to  take  it  down.     He  was  in  full  dress,  in  ^he  question  of  independence.     Its  Convention 

arlet  uniform  and  powdered  wig.     She  was  ^^ted  (May  20,  1776)  that  it  was  not  necessary 

seeping  at  the  door.     He  ordered  her  to  take  ^^  suppress  every  exercise  of  roval  authority, 

iwn   the  flag.     She  refused.     He  seized  the  But  several  intercepted  letters,  written  by  Gov- 

ilyards  to  haul  it  down  himself,  whereupon  ernorEden,  which  had  just  come  to  light,  caused 

e  spunky  Whig  lady  fell  upon  him  with  her  Congress  to  recommend  his  arrest.     The  Balti- 

oom.     She  made  the  powder  fly  out  of  his  more  Committee  volunteered  in  the  matter,  but 

ig  and  finally  beat  hira  off".    This  was  the  last  became  involved,  in  consequence,  in  a  collision 

nflict  of  the  war.  ^.j^j,  ^1^^^  Provincial  Convention.     A  committee 

Last  EzecutionB  of  Quakers  in  Boston.   In  of  that  body  reported,  on  investigation,  that  the 

60  and  1661  the  last  executions  of  Quakers  governor,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  British 

curred  in  Boston.    Mary  Dyer  (which  see),  the  ministry,  had  not  acted  in  a  hostile  character; 

fe  of  a  citizen  of  Providence,  who  was  not  a  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  voted  to  signify  to 
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Governor  Eden  that  the  public  safety  and  qniet  company  of  one  handred  and  forty  emigrants, 

required  him  to  leave  the  province,  which  he  did.  and  might  fall  into  the  iK>wer  of  the  blockading 

Laatudlnarlan  Church.  Some  Independente  8q»?dron.    La  Tour  managed  to  give  to  the  ve«- 

attempted    to    establish    a    "Latitudinariau"  8*1  >nttiiittti«n8  of  danger,  and  under  cover  of 

Chnrch  at  Weymouth  in  1639,  on  the  principle  "l^.^*  ^*  »'"^  ."j'*  ^'^  ^"^e  conveyed  on  board 

of  admitting  to  membership  all  baptized  per-  »f  her  and  sailed  for  Boston,  to  seek  the  aid  of 

sons,  witbont  either  requiring  a  profession  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  in  defence  of  their 

faith  or  relation  of  experieuce     The  theocratic  "K^ts.     La  Tour  was  permitted  by  Governor 

government  of  Boston,  zealous  for  the  pl^eserva-  ^  ">throp  to  fat  out  a  small  naval  and  military 

tion  of  the  purity  of  the  faitb,  promptly  sup-  ^""^  *'  "^t"""  .  "«  chartered  hve  vessels, 

pressed  this  movement.     The  intended  pastor  mo"nt'"g  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  aud  procnred 

(Lenthall)  was  force.1  to  make  a  humble  apolo-  «'8''ty  '■"'"""*™  ^"'  **"*  land-service  »n«l  hfty 

gy,  and  soon  found  it  expedient  to  taKe  refuge  ""''"^•.    ^^hen  the  armament  appeared  DAnl- 

iu  Rh.Kle  Island.     Several  laymen  who  bad  been  "»y  ™"*'^  *he  blockade,  and  sought  refuge  un- 

active  in  the  matter  were  heavily  fiuetl;   one  '*"'  "'"  K""8  of  liis  own  fort  at  Port  Boyal, 

was  whipped,  and  one  was  disfranchised.  Z^'^ere  two  of  his  vessels  were  wrecked     La 

Tour  would  have  captured  that  8tn)ngliold,  had 

Latitudinailans  in  New  Bngland.  A  new  „„t  ^^^  New-Euglaudei-s  left  him  before  their 
school  of  divines  sprang  up  among  Prot^tauts  ^^^m  of  service  ha<l  expired.  D'Aulnay  sent  a 
towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  who  at-  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  Winthrop  against  this  violation  of 
tempted  the  delicate  task  of  reconciling  reason  neutrality,  and  a  copy  of  the  onler  for  La  Tour's 
with  revelation.  They  rejected  the  authority  arrest.  Atreaty  of  peace  wa«  concluded  in  1644. 
of  tradition.  They  declared  against  supersti-  Meanwhile  the  intrepid  Madame  La  Tour  was  in 
tion  on  the  one  hand,  and  enthusiasm  on  the  England,  obtaining  supplies  for  her  husband's 
other,  but  wore  tolerant  towards  those  who  dis-  f,,^^^  Qu  her  return,  she  was  landed  at  Boston 
seuted  from  them.  They  were,  in  fact.  Low  insteatl  of  the  St.  John,  as  agreed  uuou.  She 
Churchmen  with  Arniinian  principles.  These  brought  action  against  the  captain  of  the  veswd, 
pnuciples  had  penetrated  Massachusetts  at  the  ^ud  recovered  $10,000  damages,  with  which  she 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  as  evinced  by  purchased  supplies  and  munitions  of  war  for  the 
the  organization  of  the  Brattle  Street  Church  f^rt.  It  was  put  in  a  condition  for  a  vigorous 
in  BosKui.  Their  practice  of  what  was  denom-  defence.  During  the  temporarv  absence  of  her 
inated  the  "half- way  covenant"— of  admitting  husband,  D'Aulnay  laid  siege  to  it.  Madame 
U>  the  holy  communion  all  persons  not  immoral  l^  Tour  con<lucted  an  effective,  defence,  attack- 
in  their  lives;  indeed,  to  all  the  privileges  of  i„g  and  disabling  a  frigate  and  killing  or  wound- 
cliurch-membership— shocked  the  Mathers  and  j^g  thirty-three  of  the  assailants.  The  bafHed 
others ;  and  when,  presently.  Harvard  College  D'Aulnay  was  compeUed  to  retire,  greativ  mor- 
passed  under  the  control  of  tliis  new  party,  the-  j|ji,,^i,  j^^  ^onr,  meanwhile,  continued  \o  it.- 
ocracy  in  New  England  expired,  and  the  abso-  ceive  stores  aud  nninitions  from  New  England, 
lute  reign  of  theological  rule  wjxs  at  an  «i>d.  ^  ,j^,tNvith8taiuling  the  treaty  of  neutralitv.  In 
Tlie  result  on  the  intellectual  history  of  New  I  reprisal,  D'Aulnay  seized  and  confiscated'a  Bos- 


England   was  important.      (See  lAilitudinarian 
Church.) 

La  Tour  in  Acadia.     When  Acadia,  or  Nova 
Scotia,  was  returned  to  the  French  (1632),  it 


ton  vessel,  and  this  source  of  supply  for  La  Tour 
was  cut  off.  In  the  spring  of  1()47  D'Aulnay, 
hearing  that  La  Tour  and  most  of  his  men  wciv 
absent  from  his  fort,  again  besieged  it.    Madame 


was  apportioned  into  provinces,  under  propri-  LaTonr  determined  to  hold  it  to  the  last  extrem- 
etary  governors.  To  Kazill<^,  coininander-in-  ity.  For  three  days  the  assailants  were  kept  at 
chief,  was  granted  the  southern  portion  of  |  bay.  On  Easter  Sunday  a  treacherous  Swiss 
the  peninsula,  and  one  of  his  lieutenants  was  sentinel  allowed  the  assailants  to  enter  the  out- 
Charles  La  Tour,  to  whom  was  assigned  a  largo  '  er  works.  The  brave  woman  rushed  to  the  ram- 
portion  of  the  territory.  He  and  Seigneur  parts  with  her  handful  of  soldiers,  and  would 
D'Aulnay  Charissy  (another  lieutenant),  who  have  repulsed  the  besiegers  had  not  D'Aulnay, 
controlled  a  section  extending  westward  to  j  fearing  the  disgrace  of  another  defeat  at  tho 
the  Kennebec  Kiver,  were  both  engaged  in  hands  of  a  woman,  offered  her  honorable  terms 
trade,  and  bitter  (piarrels  arose  between  them,  of  capitulation.  Anxious  to  save  the  lives  «»f 
on  account  of  iniitual  (alleged)  infringements  her  little  garrison,  Madame  La  Tour  yielded, 
of  rights.  After  the  death  of  Kazilk^  D'Aulnay,  '  when  the  perfidious  D'Aulnaj'^  violated  his  84d- 
au  nnsernpnlons  man,  attempted  to  assume  con-  einn  pledge.  He  caused  every  man  of  the  gar- 
trol  of  the  whole  country.  He  was  a  Koinan  |  rison  to  be  hung  save  one,  whom  he  made  the 
Catholic;  La  Tour  wjis  a  Prote>*tant.  Through  executioner  of  his  comrades.  The  rufiiaus  com- 
the  powerful  intiuence  at  court  of  Cardinal  Riclie-  pelled  the  twice-betrayed  Madame  La  Tour  to 
lieu,  the  king  revoked  the  c(mimissioii  of  La  |  witness  these  executions,  with  a  ro{>e  around 
Tour,  and  ordered  his  arrest.  The  latter  denied  her  own  neck.  D'Aulnay  pillaged  the  fort  of 
the  allegations  of  D'Aulimy,  and  refused  to  sub-  all  the  property,  amounting  to  $50,000,  and  re- 
mit to  arrest.  With  live  hundre<l  men  in  ves- !  treated  to  Port  Royal.  La  Tour  was  a  ruiued 
sels,  D'Aulnay  appeared  oft*  the  mouth  of  the  '  man,  aud  wandered  in  exile  on  the  shores  of 
St.  John  Kiver,  in  the  spring  of  1643,  and  block-  Newfoundland  and  in  the  wilds  around  the 
aded  La  Tour  in  his  fortified  trading-house.  A  southern  shores  of  Hudson's  Bav.  These  disas- 
ship  was  daily  oxx>ected  from  Kochelle,  with  a   ters  broke  the  heart  of  his  brave  wife,  and  she 
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ied.  Betribntive  justice  brought  sbontchangei 
u  favor  of  La  Tuiir.  Four  yean  after  hisprop- 
rtf  was  waBted,  D'Aulunj'  died  iu  debt  aod  dis- 
race.  La  Tonr  now  come  back  from  the  wil- 
eniess,  vindicated  bis  character  before  bis  suv- 
reigu,waa  made  lieuteiiaiit-govenior  of  Acadia, 
lid  again  i«oovered  his  fort  at  SI.  John.  He 
mrried  Ibe  widow  of  his  riva),  aDd  iuberited 
ii  ahatteKd  eit«t«,  and  prosperity  once  more 
miled  upon  the  Hugueuut;  forbisclaiiu  to  ei- 
eimive  territorial  rights  in  Acadia,  by  virtue  of 
ir  William  Alexander's  grant  to  bin  father,  was 
soogniEed  in  1656.  He  soon  a^erwarda  died, 
^adiahad  then  passed  once  more  into  the  hands 
f  the  English. 

Landonottre,  Ren6  Goulaikk  de,  leads 

French  colony  iu  Florida.  He  first  cam 
merica  in  1562,  with  Bibault.  In  the  spring 
f  1564,  Laudonni&re  sailed  for  America  with 
bree  ships  to  assist  the  first  colony,  bnt  landed 
I  Floriila.  (See  Hugaenott  in  Ameiica.)  In  the 
aslaiight  made  upon  the  Freuch  colony  by  the 
panianls,  Laudoiiuiire  escaped.    (See  Eibaull.) 

Laiuaiica,  John,  was  bom  in  Cornirall.  Eug- 
mil,  in  1750;  died  iu  New  York  iu  November, 
310.  He  came  to  New  York  <n  1767,  where  he 
as  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1773,  mid  married 
le  daughter  of  General  HcDoiignll,  on  whose 
«ff  be  served.  He  was  also  iu  WMhingloii' 
lilitary  family.  He  was  jnilge-artvocateat  th 
>urt  of  inquiry  in  Major  Andre's  case;  was  : 
lember  of  Congress  in  I785-S6;  State  Senator 
L  1789;  and  member  of  the  new  Cougress  from 
'89  to  1793.  He  was  also  Judge  of  the  United 
tales  District  Court  of  New  York  from  1794  to 
'9S,  and  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
om  1796  to  leOO. 

IitMii'oiu.HRNnT,  tras  born  in  Charleston,  8.  C, 
.  1734 ;  died  there,  Dec.  H,  1793.  He  was  of 
ngaeuot  <lesceiit,  and  was  educated  in  Loudon 


r  mercantile  business  By  that  pnrsnit  he  ac 
iired  an  ample  fortniie  He  opposed  British 
gresaioDS  with  speech  and  in  writing  and 
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pamphlets  which  he  published  displayed  re- 
markable legal  ability.  Ho  was  engaged  in  a 
military  campaign  against  the  Cherokees.  Iu 
1770  he  retired  fntni  business,  and  went  te  Eu- 
rope the  next  year  to  superintend  the  education 
of  his  sons;  and  in  England  be  did  what  he 
could  to  perailade  the  government  te  be  just 
towards  the  Amerioans.  On  his  arrival  at 
Charleston,  late  in  1774,  he  nos  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  Provincial  Congress  and  of  the 
Council  of  Safety.  In  1776  he  was  sent  as  a  del- 
egate to  Cungi-ess,  and  was  president  of  that 
body  for  a  little  more  than  a  year  from  Nov.  1, 
1777.  Hb  receiveil  the  appointment  of  miuister 
te  Holland  in  1779,  aud  ou  the  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  he  was  captured  by  the  British,  and 
was  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London  about 
fourteen  mouths,  snficring  so  much  that  his 
health  was  permanently  irapBi~3d.  In  Decem- 
ber, 17tjl,  he  was  appointed  oue  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  negotiate  for  peace  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. In  November,  1782,  he  signed  a  prelimina- 
ry tteaty  at  Paris,  with  Franklin  and  Jay,  when 
he  returned  home,  and  passed  the  remainder  of 
bis  life  In  agricultural  pursuits.  In  accordance 
with  an  injunction  iu  his  will,  the  body  of  Mr. 
Laurens,  at  liis  deatli,  was  wrapped  in  cloths  and 
burned — the  Bret  act  of  cremation  in  America. 


Laorens,  He\rt,  Capture  and  Imprisox- 
URNT  OF.  A  plan  fur  a  commercial  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Holland  was  unof- 
ficially proposeil  to  William  Lee  (September, 
1778)  by  Van  Berkel,  pensionary  of  Amsterdam. 
It  was  submitted  to  the  Congi'oss,  approved,  and 
Henry  Laurens  was  commissioned  minister-plen- 
ipotentiary to  the  Slates-General  of  Holland  to 
negotiate.  He  finally  sailed  in  the  Congress 
packet  Mercurg,  and  on  the  3d.  of  September, 
17^0,  she  was  ca])ture<l  by  the  frigate  Ft*ta  off 
the  banks  of  Nenfonndlaud.  Mr.  Laurens  cast 
his  papers  overboard,  but  they  were  recovered 
by  u  Hsilor,  and  the  uiiniHter  was  taken  to  Lon- 
don. After  an  examination  before  the  Privy 
Council,  Mr.  I.^urens  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  -  trpoaon,  where  he 
WAS  kept  iu  close  confineineut  more  tliaii  a  year. 
He  was  cruelly  deprived  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  the  converse  of  friends.  Twice  he  was  ap- 
proached with  ofiers  of  pardon  and  lil>erty  if  he 
would  serve  the  ministry,  and  each  time  the 
ofter  was  indignantly  rejected  l>y  him.  He  was 
finally  released,  and  at  the  request  of  Lord  Shel- 
burne  he  went  to  France,  to  assist  in  negolia- 
tions  then  making  for  peace.  Among  bis  pa- 
pers recovered  from  the  sea  was  the  plan  for  a 
treaty  with  Holland ;  also  several  letters  which 
disclosed  the  existing  friendship  of  the  States- 
Gfiieral  for  the  AnieHcans.  The  British  minis- 
S'ere  irritated  by  these  docuiiienla,  and  the 
subsequent  refusal  of  Holland  to  disclaim  the 
act  of  Van  Berkel,  and  Great  Britain  declared 
war  against  that  repubUe.  (See  Holland  and 
Great  Britain.) 

Iiaorans,  HENRY,PETrnox  of.  While  on  his 
nay  to  Holland,  in  1T»0,  as  United  States  min- 
ister-plenipotentiary, Henry  Lanrens  was  capt- 
ured by  a  British  ship  of  war,  carried  t«  London, 
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■od  coDflned  in  tlie  Tower  for  foarteen  roonthi, 
wh«re,Bt  first,  lie  was  treated  with  miicli  liarab- 
neBS.  He  hod  beeu  presiiloiit  of  Cuiignwa,  aud 
WOB  s  notable  prisoner.  Oh  Dec.  I,  1T8I.  Mr. 
LaureuH  addregsed  a  petition  to  the  British 
House  of  Cuinmoiis,  dated  "  Toiver  of  Londuu," 
Id  which  he  stated  that  he  bad  for  many  years, 
at  the  peril  of  his  lifo  and  fortune,  lahured  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  frieDdsliip  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  col<iniea ;  that  be  had 
never  excited  auiniosity  on  either  side ;  that  lie 
deprecated  the  events  that  branglit  on  the  war ; 
that,  in  its  progress,  he  extended  every  act  of 
IciiidiiesB  iu  his  iwwer  to  loyalists  as  well  as  to 
British  prisoners  of  war;  that  bo  was  captured 
on  the  Anierican  coast,  and  on  Oct.  4, 17H0,  was 
oomniitted  to  the  Tower,  being  then  dangemns- 
ly  ill;  that  meanwhile  he  had  suffered  under  a 
degree  of  rigcr  almost,  if  not  altogether,  un|>ar- 
■lleled  in  modem  British  history ;  that  from 
long  confinement  and  the  wniit  of  proper  oxer- 
eise,  and  other  obvious  causes,  bis  bodily  health 
was  greatly  impaired,  and  that  be  wns  tlieo  in  a 
langnishing  state;  and  he  prayed  fur  enlarge- 
ment under  t>n>p«r  restrictions  and  ciinditinnH. 
This  petition  was  presented  to  the  Hoase  in  the 
form  in  which  it  cajne  from  Ur.  Lanretis's  band, 
it  baving  been  written  with  a  lead-pencil.  He 
was  soon  afterwaiilH  released,  but  bis  rigor' 
ona  imprisonment  bad  so  nnderraineil  his  con- 
stitution that  ho  never  after>vardi)  enjoyed  good 
bealth. 

Lanrsna^  John,  son  of  Henry,  horn  in  Sonth 
Cai-olina  in  1753 ;  died  Ang.  27,  1782.  Liberal- 
ly educated  iu  EngUnd,  be  returned  t'O  his  na- 
tive state  just  as  the  war  for  inde]>eijdence  was 
kindling  (1775),  when  be  entered  tlie  arniy  as 
an  ai<l  to  Washington,  and  fi'ciiucnlly  acted  as 
secretary.  Expert  in  the  Fn:nuli  and  Gerunin 
'  languages,  he  was  Wasbiugltin's  cliief  medinin 
of  von>innnicBltoii  with  tlie  foreign  oRlccrs  iu 
tlio  service.  He  was  n  patiiotlu  and  brave  sol- 
dier under  all  circiimstaut.'es,  and  was  devoted 
to  the  conimauder-in-chief.  On  one  orraHion 
be  cballcugcd  General  Charles  Leo  fur  speiiking 
diM]>amgiugly  of  tlie  chief.  Tliey  fciiiglit,  and 
he  severely  woundetl  Lee  with  a  piB(i)l-ball.  In 
tlie  battles  at  llio  Ilrandywine  and  Ocrniantown 
Lnurcns  whs  particularly  dintingnished  ;  and 
aftcrwHi'dx,  at  Savannah  and  at  Charlentnn  and 
Yolk  town,  he  pfrfonued  prodigies  of  valor.  At 
the  hitter  phicu  he  was  cvns|iicnniis  at  the  storm- 
iug  of  A  battery,  and  was  the  flmt  to  enter  it 
and  niceivo  the  swnrd  <if  the  commander.  For 
months  his  indefatigable  activity  ransed  the 
oonlliivnient  of  the  DritiHh  in  Cliarleston ;  and 
Anally,  at  the  v<'ri'  cIuhc  of  the  slrnggW,  he  too 
oareli-Knly  ex|>osed  himself  iu  a  tritting  Kbinnisb 
near  the  Combahcc,  S.  C,  and  was  shiin.  In 
the  autumn  of  1780,  when  1  he  flnniiei'S  of  the 
United  Stales  were  exhanNlHl,  ho  was  sent  to 
France  to  solicit  a  loan.  While  esrnwtly  press- 
ing bis  suit  with  Vergeniies,  tbe  French  minis- 
ter, one  day,  lliat  gentleman  said  that  tbe  hiiig 
bad  every  dixposition  to  favor  I  he  United  States. 
Tills  {latronizing  expression  kindled  the  indig- 
nation of  tbe  yonng  diplomatist,  and  he  rejilied, 
with  cmphasis,"Favor,sirI  The  respect  which 


0  LAW  AOAraST  WITCHCRAFT 

1  owe  tfl  my  conntry  will  not  admit  the  term. 
Say  that  the  obligation  is  mutual,  and  I  will 
acknowledge  it.  But,  as  tbe  last  argument  I 
shall  offer  to  your  excellency,  the  aword  which 
I  now  wear  in  defence  of  France  as  well  aa  my 
own  oonntry,  nnless  tbe  succor  I  solicit  is  im- 
mediately accorded,  I  may  be  compelled,  within 
a  short  time,  to  draw  against  France  aa  a  Brit- 
ish subject."  This  bad  tbe  desired  effect,  for 
France  dreaded  tbe  subjugation  of  the  ooloniea, 
or  a  recouciliatiou  with  the  mother  country. 
Presently  a  subsidy  of  tl,200,000,  and  a  fnrtber 
sum  as  a  loan,  were  granted.  The  French  min- 
ister also  gave  a  gnnrautee  for  a  Dutch  loan  of 
about  $2,000,000. 

Latisan  (Duke  de),  Akhand  Louis  dr  Ooc- 
TANT,  was  born  in  Paris,  April  15,  1747 ;  died 
Dec.  31,1793.  He  bad  led  an  expedition  anc- 
cessfiilly  against  Senegal  and  Gambia  in  1770, 
and  came  to  America  with  Kochnmbeau  in  I78D, 


in  command  of  a  force  known  as  "I.4inznn'K 
Legion,"  with  which  he  took  port  in  tlie  siege 
of  Yorktown.  Kctnniiiig  to  France,  be  liecame 
a  deputy  of  the  nobles  in  the  Slatee-Grneral. 
aud  in  I7E)2  waa  geueral-ili-chief  of  tbe  Army  of 
the  Rliine.  In  1793  be  commanded  the  Army  of 
the  Coasts  of  Rocbello.  Ho  did  good  service  for 
his  employers  in  tbe  French  Bevolution ;  but 
when  lie  {lersistently  reqnesteil  leave  to  nMigii 
bis  commiHsion,  the  irritated  leaders  seut  him 
to  the  scaffold,  where  he  was  beheaded. 

IiBwagalnat'WltotacnA.  Among  the ''Fun- 
damentals" of  Uassacbusetts  was  a  law  against 
witchcraft,  which  made  its  practice  pnuisliabh> 
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th  d«ntb.  Tills  Ian  traa  foHifled  by  »  decla- 
ion  of  Scripture— "  Thnn  shalt  not  safTer  a 
Icb  to  live."  (Bee  Salm  WUrhcraft.)  There 
«,  liDwever,  near  the  close  of  tbe  seventeenth 
itury,  a  growing  spirit  of  doubt  in  New  Eng- 
id  coueeruing  tbe  i-ealily  of  much  of  the  su- 
Daturatisra  which  held  so  prominent  a  place 
Paritan  theology.  To  combat  tbis  rising  in- 
dality,  iDcruase  Matber  pnblialied  a  book  of 
narkabU  Pnxnienca  in  I6S4,  in  whicb  were 
Imerated,  among  other  things,  all  the  snp- 
■ed  cases  of  nilcbcraft  which  had  hitherto 
rnred  in  New  Eugluiid,  with  argnments  to 
ive  their  reality.  Five  years  later  the  su- 
stitiona  Cotton  Matber  published  a  book  en- 
ed  Memorable  Proridenea  rrtatiag  to  WiM>- 
ft,  which  did  much  to  produce  that  horrible 
lilt  in  New  England  history  known  as  "So- 
1  Witchcraft"  (which  see).  Against  public 
uiou  and  the  teachings  of  common -sense, 
4«u  Mather  maintniued  pnblicly  his  belief 
(be  reality  of  witchcrafL  (See  Harvard  CoU 
■  CiveiUir.) 

law,  CoMMOK.  In  all  tbe  states,  eitber  b; 
stitutious  or  by  legislative  eiiactments,  the 
;lish  common  law,  and  all  those  English 
iiitcB  hitheito  recognized  and  acted  upon  in 
colonies,  respectively,  were  made  the  basis 
atate  Jiiriaprudence.  The  common  law  of 
{land  lias  been  deSued  as  that  [lart  of  the 
s  which  have  grown  up  from  nsage  as  dis- 
•nixbed  from  acts  of  Parliament  or  other  leg- 
tlve  boflies.  For  example:  A  man  in  Now 
k  agreed  to  pay  twelve  shillings  a  day  to 
man  employed  in  a  cerluin  business.  Some 
be  men  worked  twelve  and  a  half  hours  out 
he  twenty-four.  It  was  held  that  these  men 
e  entitled  to  fiAcen  shillings  a  day,  because 
mon  usage  had  estahlisbi'd  ten  honrs  as  a 
's  work  at  that  particular  buslnesa.  The 
I  comiuun  law  bos  been  applied  to  all  such 
9,  statutory  or  customary,  as  were  adminia- 
d  in  the  most  nncieiit  or  common  law  courts. 
his  sense,  in  a  limited  degree,  it  is  commonly 
erstoud  in  the  Uniteil  States.  The  geueral 
'se  bas  been,  besides  adopting  the  common 
of  Kuglund,  to  re-enact  English  statutes 
cb  liad  been  saiietinned  by  colniiinl  leginlation 
which  it  was  dcemal  itnportaiit  to  retain, 
aw  of  Intaeritanoe.  A  matter  of  great  im- 
ance  li)  several  of  the  colonics  was  settled 
;«nnecliciit  in  1729.  There  was  a  law  of 
I  ctilnuy  (also  in  the  rest  of  New  England,  as 
as  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Dela- 
-)  admitting  daughters  to  aliare  with  siuis 
lint  heirs,  and  dinrribuling  the  lauds  among 
he  children  equally,  except  a  donlile  share 
le  eldest  son.  On  the  appeal  nf  John  Win- 
p,  great-grandson  of  the  flrst  governor  of 
taelinsetlB,  fi-om  the  Superior  Court  In  Cou- 
icuC  to  the  King  in  Council,  this  law  was 
aside.  This  threalene<l  infinite  confiiston 
uiicertniiity  concerning  land  titles  in  thoee 
nics  and  in  the  settlement  of  all  landed  es- 
).  Ageiita  were  sent  to  England,  who  ob- 
et\  a  reversal  of  this  decision  aud  a  conBr- 
un  of  the  Connecticut  law. 
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Iiftw  Reports.  Tbe  Slate  of  Connecticut  set 
the  example  of  requiring  the  Judges  to  give,  iu 
writing,  the  reasons  of  their  decisions.  Kirby'a 
reports,  published  in  1789,  containing  tbe  Con- 
nectient  cases  from  17H5  to  1786,  were  tbe  first 
of  a  series  of  American  law  reports,  of  which  we 
bare  now  sevonil  hundred  volumes. 

I^wranoe,  Captain  James,  RErusAL  to  vote 
Thanks  to.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Peace 
Faction  (which  see)  iu  Massachusetts, the  Senate 
of  that  stale  passed  a  resolution  (June  15, 1813) 
which  Hr.  Orundy  denounced  aa  "  moral  trea- 
son." The  Legislature  had  passed  resolutions 
of  thanks  to  Hull,  Decatur,  and  Bainbridge,  and 
a  proposition  was  submitted  for  a  similar  vol« 
to  Lawrence  for  his  gallantry  In  the  capture  of 
the  Ftaeod.  A  committee  of  the  Senate,  of 
which  Josiab  Quincy  was  chairman,  reported 
adversely  to  it,  ond  a  preamble  atid  resolution 
were  accordingly  adopted.  The  former  declared 
that  similar  atlentions  already  given  to  mili- 
tary and  naval  officers  engaged  iu  a  like  ser- 
vice had  "  given  great  discontent  to  many  of 
the  good  people  of  the  commonwealth,  it  being 
considered  by  them  as  an  encouragement  aud 
excitement  to  the  continuance  of  the  present 
nnjuat,  unnecessary,  aud  iuiqnitons  war."  The 
resolutiou  was  as  follows:  "JtMolmf,  as  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  of  Maxsachnsetta,  that,  in  a  war 
like  tbe  present,wagedwithontJneliAab1e  cause, 
and  prosecuted  in  a  manner  which  indicates 
that  conquest  and  ambition  are  its  real  motives, 
it  is  not  becoming  a  moral  and  religious  people 
lo  express  any  approbation  of  military  or  uaval 
exploits  which  are  not  immediately  connected 
with  a  defence  of  our  sea-coast  and  soil."  Cap- 
tain Lawrence  bad  then  been  dead  ten  days, 
slain  ou  board  his  ship,  tbe  Chaaptakt,  iu  action 
with  the  Skannon.   (See  Ckaapeake  and  SMamim,) 

Lawrence^  Jamks,  U.S.N.,  was  Iwrn  at  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  Oct.  1,  1781 ;  died  on  board  the 
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gauhed  loyalist  during  the  old  nar  for  inde- 
pendence. James  entered  tbe  nuvj'  as  a  uiiil- 
sliipinau  Sept.  4, 1798,  and  iu  tlie  spring  of  IHOS 
he  was  promoted  to  lienlenant.  Iu  tlie  scliouii- 
er  Enlerpriie  he  took  a  UiHtiuguiBhed  pan  in  tlie 
destrnction  of  Ibe  fri);ate  Philadelphia  (which 
see)  in  the  harbor  uf  Tripoli.  In  181U  he  was 
promoteil  to  tnaster-cnniniander;  and  on  Feb. 
34,  I8I3,  the  Hornet,  of  which  ho  was  couiniaDd- 
er,  fonght  ntid  coiii)iiered  the  BriliBh  brig  Pea- 
oock  (see  Hornet  and  Pearoek),  which  suuk  be- 
fore all  the  priHiinerB  could  be  taken  uut  of  her. 
In  March,  1813,  he  was  coniniiasionetl  captain  in 
the  United  Stat«a  Navy,  and  took  conimand  of 
the  frigate  Chesapeake  in  Muj.  Ou  tbe  Ist  of 
June  the  Chetapeakf  fniigbt  tbe  frigate  Shannon, 
And  was  beaten.  Copluiu  Lawreuco  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  died  at  Halifui,  N.  S.,  four 
days  afternurdH.  His  remains  were  conveyed 
to  New  York,  nhere  a  public  fnneral  was  hold. 
The  reniaius  were  then  buried  in  Trinity  Church 
bnryiug-gvound,  and  soon  after  tbe  war  the  cor- 
poration  of  New  York  erected  all  elegant  mai'blo 
munnnieut  over  the  grave.  It  became  dilapi- 
dated in  time,  and  in  1847  the  corporation  of 
Trinity  Church  caused  tbe  remains  to  be  re- 
moved to  a  place  near  the  eontheaat  comer  of 
the  chnrch,  a  few  feet  from  Broadway,  and  a 
niausolenni  of  blown  freestone  to   be  ei'ectod 


dians  nithoDt  license ;  for  embezzlement  of  tbe 
public  goods;  for  desertion  of  the  colony;  fui 
treason  against  its  rulers;  for  aiding  theft;  foi 
robbing  a  garden;  for  wilfully  pulliugnp  a  flow- 
er or  root  when  set  to  weeding;  for  gathering 
grapes  or  plucking  ears  of  corn,  whether  belong- 
ing to  a  private  jKrson  or  the  {lublic.  The  pro- 
fane swearer  was  to  have  a  bodkin  tbrnst  through 
his  tongue  for  the  second  offence,  and  foe  tbe 
third,  death.  For  absence  from  pnblic  worship 
or  violating  the  Sabbath  the  i>enatty  was  <lcpri- 
vatiou  of  a  week's  allowance ;  second  offence, 
public  whipping ;  and  for  a  thinl  offence,  death. 
For  slandering  the  pnblic  officers  or  speaking 
evil  of  the  colony  the  ]>enatty  was  whip|iing; 
and  for  a  thirtl  offence,  death.  The  penalty  fw 
disobeying  magistrates  and  unworthily  treating 
a  niiniHter  or  preacher  was  a  public  whipping 
three  times,  and  being  conijielled  to  ask  forgive- 
ness of  the  congregation  ou  three  euccetuii  ve  Sun- 
days. Fur  killing  any  domestic  animal—eveD 
one's  own — without  iiermistiion,  was  a  capital 
crime  iu  the  pTinci|>a1 ;  and  his  assistant  waa 
to  loHo  hie  ears  and  he  branded  in  the  ham). 
Those  who  did  not  keep  their  houses  neat  and 
clean,  and  their  bedsteads  three  feet  from  tbe 
ground, or  who  cast  foul  wat^r  into  the  sticets 
of  Jamestown,  were  subjected  to  trial  by  court- 
martial.  A  tradesman  who  neglecteil  his  busi- 
ness was  sent  to  the  galleys  for  four  yeara,  if  he 
persisted  in  the  offence.  If  any  one  failed  to 
appear  at  appointed  work  at  the  beat  of  tbe 
drum  iDoniiiig  and  aflciiinon,  or  left  bis  work 
before  the  hour  appointed,  be  was  laid,  with 
bead  atid  feet  together,  all  night  upon  tbe 
ground;  whipped  for  the  second  offence;  and 
fur  ibe  third  tiate  sent  to  the  gallcyn. 
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tlicro  in  coniineuioration  of  liotb  Lawrence  and 
hlH  lieutenant,  Ludlow. 

LaWBandPeoaltlealDViTeinla(lGll).  Tbe 
ningiHtrateN  of  Vir;;iniii  were  rurnialied  ivitb  a 
i-»<le  of  civil  laws  iu  Kill  wliich  were  iutemleil 
to  coiupli-tely  regulate  the  morals  and  ukmhIs 
nf  the  colonists.  Tin-  pains  and  ]K>nalties  were 
ilelinilc  and  severe.  The  penally  «f  dual li  was 
tobeinllirled  for  blHKpli<>niing  God;  for  aiipuk- 
ing  " nialteionsly  and  inipiiiusly"  of  the  Holy 
Trinity;  for  deriding  the  Holy  Scriptures;  for 
trenrbenius  wordn  npiinst  the  king;  for  mur- 
der; lor  adultery,  or  fur  rape,  wliellii-r  of  wbiti' 
or  Indian;  forpeijury;  for  trading  with  the  lu- 


bia  fiiiib,  or  reriiited  to  tai<e  advice  fiiiin  him 
iiinltere  of  religion,  was  whip|ied  daily  iinlil  he 
rupented  of  his  obduracy.  And  tbe  minister 
who  failed  to  read  ]>nbliely,  on  every  Sabbatb- 
<lay,  these  laws  and  onlinanees  wiih  deprived 
fur  a  week  of  his  allowance  from  the  pnblic 
elorc.     The  military  code  wan  Ktitl  more  severe. 

Lan-'e  Bubble,  a  speculative  scheme  in  which 
^■I'Unts  of  land  in  Lnuiiiiiina  were  involved.  John 
l.iiw,  of  Edinburgh,  established  a  bank  in  France 
{1716),  which,  by  royal  authority  ( 1719).  Iwcunie 
I  lie  i«ceiver  of  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom. 
To  it  was  attached  a  " jUiwisnippi  <.'iiin]>any,^ 
ubich  had  grants  of  laud  in  Ijonitiiana,  fitiiu  the 
proci-etls  of  the  planting  and  couiinerce  of  which 
immense  prolits  were  expected.  Tbe  shares  of 
ihe  hank  soon  rose  to  twenty  liiiien  iheir  par 
vuliie,  but  fell  as  suddenly  (1720).  Tliere  was 
no  buttoni  to  the  matter,  and  wide-sjireait  tinaii- 
eial  disIresH  and  ruin  followed  Ihe  bursting  of 
Uw'b  "bubble." 

Laws  of  ConnectlcDt.  Thn  first  boily  of 
laws  for  tbe  commonwealth  of  t'oniieclii-ot  was 
compiled  by  Roger  Lndlow,  at  the  request  of 
liie  Geiternl  Court.  This  labor  was  begun  in 
ll>4ri.  and  completed  in  16VJ.  It  conipriHed  a 
('om]>1ete  collection  of  all  the  Connrcticnt  laws 
then  in  force  and  mnny  provisions  iHirrowed 
from  MosBUclinsctla.     Like  the  Jnstininu  cotle, 
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vras  divided  into  titles  and  laws.  These  laws  caped  to  the  woods,  the  Indians  supposing  they 
ere  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1672.  had  perished  in  the  flames  that  laid  the  fort  io 
League  of  States.  The  United  States,  un-  a»hes.  (See  Pontitu^a  War,) 
T  the  control  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  Ledyard,  John,  was  bom  at  Groton,  Conn., 
as  simply  a  leagne,of  commonwealths,  marked  in  1751 ;  died  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  Jan.  17, 1789.  He 
T  tokens  of  an  inhei-ent  tendency  to  dissoln-  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  College  for  a  mission- 
on.  Its  first  attempt  to  exercise  the  func-  ary  to  the  Indians,  and  spent  several  months 
9ns  of  sovereignty  was  a  signal  failure,  and  among  the  Six  Nations.  Having  a  resistless  de- 
le  beginning  of  a  series  of  failures.  The  ex-  sire  for  travel,  he  shippeil  at  New  London  as  a 
ntive  powers  of  the  General  Congress  were  common  sailor,  and  from  England  accompanied 
holly  dependent  on  the  will  and  caprice  of  Captain  Cook  in  his  last  voyage  around  the 
lirteen  distinct  legislatures,  swayed  by  sec-  world  as  corporal  of  marines.  He  vainly  tried 
)nal  interests  and  moved  by  sectional  jeal-  to  set  on  foot  a  trading  expedition  to  the  north- 
isies.  The  league  failed,  for  the  same  rea-  west  coast  of  North  America,  and  went  to  Eo- 
ns, to  establish  commercial  relations  with  rope  in  1784.  He  started  on  a  journey  through 
reat  Britain  and  other  governments.  The  the  northern  part  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  across 
herent  weakness  of  the  new  government  was  Behriug's  Strait  to  America  in  1786-87.  He 
ilpable  tt>  every  attentive  observer.  It  was  walked  around  the  whole  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
irceived  that  the  inchoate  republic  was  not  a  Bothnia,  reaching  St.  Petersburg  in  the  latter 
ttion.  In  a  well-written  pamphlet.  Lord  Shef-  part  of  March,  1787,  without  money,  shoes,  or 
)ld  declared  his  belief  that  the  ruin  of  the  stockings.  He  had  journeyed  fourteen  hundred 
ague  would  be  speedy,  because  anarchy  and  miles  on  foot  in  less  than  seven  weeks.  Thence 
•nfusion  would  follow  as  a  consequence  of  the  he  went  to  Siberia,  but  was  arrested  at  Irkutsk 
dependence  of  the  states.  He  advised  against  in  February,  1788,  conducted  to  the  frontiers  of 
nding  a  diplomatic  representative  of  Great  Poland,  and  there  dismissed  with  an  intimation 
ritain  to  our  seat  of  government.  He  said,  that  if  he  returned  into  Russia  he  would  be 
[f  the  American  states  choose  to  send  consuls,  hanged.  The  cause  of  his  arrest  was  the  Jeal- 
ceive  them,  and  send  a  consul  to  each  state,  ousy  of  the  Russian-American  Trading  Compa- 
id  this  is  the  whole  that  is  necessary .''  He  ny.  Going  back  to  London,  Ledyanl  accepted 
garded  the  league,  composed,  as  was  claimed,  an  offer  to  engage  in  the  exploration  of  the  in- 
'  i»etty  sovereignties,  as  unworthy  of  the  dig-  terior  of  Africa.  He  left  England  in  June,  1788, 
fied  title  of  nation,  and  predicted  that  they  and  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  was  attacked  by  a  bilious 
ould  soon  become  i)enitent  suppliants  at  the  disease  which  ended  his  life.  There  is  a  life  of 
et  of  the  king  for  pardon  and  restoration  as  John  Ledyard  in  Sparks's  American  Biography, 
.lonies.  Such  was  the  tendency  when  the  Ledyard,  William,  was  born  at  Groton,  Conn., 
•oposition  for  a  convention  to  amend  the  Ar-  }„  173Q.  ^^^^  there,  Sept.  6, 1781.  He  was  cruj^ 
cles  of  Confederation  was  called.  The  adop-  ^^^^  murdered  by  men  of  a  marauding  exped" 
on  of  the  national  Constitution  averted  the  tio,j  ^^^^j.  Arnold.     (See  Fort  Gristcold.) 

^  ^  ^^^*  ^^'  Lee  (Charles)  and  Independence.     General 

Lear,  Tobias,  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Charles  Lee,  having  received  his  |30,000  indem- 

jpt.  19,  1762 ;   died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  „it.y  from  Congress  (see  Lee,  Demands  of),  was 

1, 1816.    He  grmluated  at  Harvard  in  1783,  and  auxious  for  peace.     At  Annapolis,  on  his  way 

jcame  private  secretarj'  to  Washington  in  1785.  „,,rth,  he  promised  to  use  his  great  influence  in 

lie  latter  remembered  Mr.  Lear  liberally  in  his  bringing  about  a  reconciliation,  and  whenever 

ill.     In  1801  he  was  American  Consul-general  j^e  found  willing  and  svuipathizing  listeners  in 

Santo  Domingo,  and  from  1804  to  1812  he  held  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  he  was  free  in  his 

le  same  office  at  Algiers.     Mr.  Lear  was  an  ac-  denunciation  of  the  Americans  for  continuing 

.untant  in  the  War  Department  at  the  time  of  ji,e  contest.   He  was  decidedly  opposed  t^  inde- 

s  death.  pendence.     At  Princeton,  in  a  communication 

Learned,  Ebenezer,  was  born  in  1727 ;  died  to  Congress,  he  proi^sed  to  that  body  to  author- 

i  Oxford,  Mass.,  April  1,  1801.     He  was  a  cap-  ize  an  offer  to  open  a  negotiation  with  Lord 

.in  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  hast-  Howe  on  his  own  terms.    Finding  that  he  could 

led  to  Cambridge  with  militia  on  the  day  after  not  persuade  the  Amencans  to  submit  to  become 

le  affair  at  Lexington.     His  health  failed,  and  slaves,  he  performed  treasonable  acts  with  a 

J  wished  to  retire  from  the  service  in  1776,  but  hoi>e  of  accomplishing  his  ends.     (See  Treason 

)  was  retained  ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Stillwater  of  General  Lee.)     He  wrote  to  Congress  from 

ee  Bemis's  Heights)  he  commanded  the  centre  Perth  Aniboy  (Oct.  12, 1776)  that  Howe  would 

'the  American  army,  with  the  rank  of  briga-  not  attack   Washington,  but  would   infallibly 

er-general.     His  health  still  declining,  he  re-  proceed  against  Philadelphia;  and  he  sought 

red  from  the  army  March  24,  1778.     He  was  to  weaken  the  Continental  army  by  dividing  it, 

len  with  the  army  at  Valley  Forge.     In  1795  by  inducing  Congress  to  order  Washington  to 

s  name  was  placed  on  the  pension  list.  send  a  part  of  his  army  to  Trenton.     At  that 

Le  Bceu^  Fort.     On  June  18, 1763,  Fort  Le  jery  moment  Howe  was  moving  against  Wash- 

oeuf  was  attacked  by  the  Indians.     The  gallant  'ugtou. 

immaiider  kept  the  nssailants  at  bay  until  near  Lee,  Ann,  founder  of  the  society  of  celibates 

idnight,  when  the  Indians  set  the  block-house  called  Shakers  in  the  United  States.     She  was 

1  tire.     The  commander  and  the  garrison  es-  born  in  Manchester,  England,  Feb. 29, 1736;  died 


■t  WaterTliet,  N.  T.,  Sept.  8, 1784.  A  oook  in  a 
public  inBtitiitiuD,  she  married  a  blackemilih 
named  Stanley.  Iii  IT58  Hlie  Joined  tbe  ghakera 
ill  England.  The  society  had  Just  been  formed 
by  James  aud  Jane  Wnrdley,  Qnakers.  About 
ITTO  tbe  began  to  "propliesy"  agaluat  tbe  wick- 
edness uf  marriage  as  the  "root  of  all  buninn 
depravity,"  and  resomed  her  maideu  name  of 
Lee.  Sbe  caine  to  America  with  some  fullow- 
ei8  in  1774,  and  in  17T6  thoy  establisbed  them- 
selves  at  Niskayiina,  near  Watervliet,  or  West 
Troy,  where  sbo  vfas  tlie  rec()gtiiiseil  leader  of 
the  sect.  Buing  opposed  to  war,  sbo  was  sua- 
pecCed  of  being  a  Uiitish  emissary,  aud,  being 
ebarged  with  bigli-treafion,  was  imprisoned  at 
Albanyaad  Poiiglikeepaio  until  itleascd  by  Gov- 
ernor Clinton  in  1777,  when  she  returned  to  Wa- 
tervliet, and  tliere  ber  followers  greatly  in- 
crvased.  During  a  religions  revival  in  New 
Lebanon  (since  in  Columbia  County,  N.Y.)  in 
1780  many  persons  were  couvorted  to  tbe  doc- 
trines of  Ann  Lee,  and  tbe  now  doiirrshing  So- 
ciety of  Shaken  of  New  Lebanon  was  founded. 
She  and  sunie  of  her  followeni  made  missionary 
tours  into  New  England  with  considerable  suc- 
cess from  1781  to  1783,  and  so  greatly  were  ber 
■  Hpivitnni  gifts  manifested  that  sbo  was  acknowl- 
edged a  mother  in  Christ  —  the  incarnation  of 
tbe  feminine  essence  of  God.  She  was  called 
"Mother  Ann." 

Iioa,  Akthur,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  Westmore- 
land Comity,  Va.,  Dec.  SO,  1740;  died  Deo.  14, 
1792.  Ediicat«d  in  Europe,  and  taking  tbe  de- 
gree of  M.D.  at  Eilinburgb  in  1765,  be  began 
practice  in  Williamsburg,  Ta.  He  afterwards 
studied  law  in  England,  aud  wrot«  political  es- 
says that  gained  him  tlie  Hcqnaintance  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  Burke,  and  other  eTiiiiieut  niuu.  He 
was  admitted  to  tbe  bar  in  1770,  and  appointed 
the  alternative  nf  Dr.  Franklin  as  agent  of  tbe 
HassacliiisettH  Assembly,  in  cnse  of  tbe  disabil- 
ity or  absence  of  tbe  latter.  For  bis  services  to 
that  state  he  received  four  tbonsand  acres  of 
land  in  1784.  In  177&  Dr.  Ixe  nns  appoinli'd 
L<indon  correH|Hitident  of  Congi-cgg,  and  in  1776 
he  was  one  of  the  comniiitsioners  of  Congivsa 
scut  to  Fi'anci-  to  negotiate  fur  mipplies  and  a 
treaty;  but  tbe  ainbilion  of  I^ee  ])nMlncetl  dis- 
cord, and  his  nilsrepn'tientntiuns  caiisMl  one  of 
tliu  commissioners — Silas  Driine  (which  see) — 
to  be  recalled.  He  relumed  to  America  in  1780. 
DeauH's  cliarncler  lins  since  berii  vindicated. 
Leo  was  siibsenncntly  a  member  of  Congress, 
of  the  Virginia  Asxeinbly,  a  coninilHHioncr  to 
treat  with  the  Norlbem  Inilians,  and  a  mi:niber 
of  tbe  TroHHiirv  Uonnl  tVom  1783  to  17(j9,  when 
lie  retired  fliilU  pnbliu  life.  He  was  patriotic, 
but  of  a  jcalons  and  nit'lancbol;  temperament. 

L««,  AKTIII'R,  MlHCniF.VOT'8  iKTKRMEDnUNO 

OF.  Wben  France  detcnnineil  to  ackiiowleilge 
tbe  independence  of  the  United  StaleM,  Spain 
agreed  to  aitvanco  money  e<|iial  in  ainiinnt  to 
tliat  to  lie  fiiTiiisbed  by  Franco.  It  was  t»  be 
sent  to  the  Uniteil  Stales  from  Havana.  When 
Leo,  who  was  equally  disliked  at  Miidriil  and 
VenaiiU'H,  lieanl  i>f  this,  be  talkc<l  and  nroloso 
much  about  it  tbat  tbe  Spanish  govcruiueul, 
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nbioh  wished  to  avoid  a  raptare  with  England, 
took  tbe  atarni,  and  receded  bom  its  determina- 
tion. (See  Viplomacji  of  tie  firaolvtioa.)  Lee's 
constant  interference  in  the  public  affaire  of 
tbe  Americans  abroad,  and  bis  jealonsy  of  Amer- 
ican agents  employed  by  Cougi-eas,  produced 
disaster  and  disappointment  where  anceess  was 
attainable. 

Iioa,  CaKBLUi,  was  bom  at  Demhall.Chesbire, 
England,  in  17;ll ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  3, 
1782.  He  wDH  tbe  son  of  a  British  ofHcer,  and 
entered  the  army  at  a  very  early  age,  having 
bold  a  commission  wben  eleven  years  old.     At 


twenty  bo  was  a  lientenant  in  Hie  Forty-fourth 
Ri^giniiMLt,  and  accompanied  the  tro<>i>s  si'nt  to 
America  in  1754,  wlinu  be  saw  considerable  ser- 
vice during  the  ensuing  six  yrarti.  His  regiment 
participated  in  the  battle  on  tbe  Slonongahela, 
where  Brmlduck  was  defeated.  That  was  Lee's 
first  practical  experience  of  warfare.  He  served 
in  the  campaigns  from  171)6  to  the  conquest  of 
Canada  in  17liO,  when  be  retnmeil  to  England 
with  a  captain's  commission,  and  was  promoted 
to  major  uf  tbe  One-hnndretl-and-tbinl  Regi- 
ment, which  was  dislmniled  in  1763.  and  Lee  eon- 
linile<l  a  mnjor  on  hiilf-pH)-  until  177*2.  wben  he 
was  mwle  lieutenant-colonel  on  half-pay.  He 
bad  served  with  distinction  in  Portugal,  bnt 
was  not  promoted  in  rank,  proliably  bei'anse  of 
tbe  sharpness  and  volubility  of  his  tongue  con- 
cerning r  he  sbortconiings  of  bis  snperior  officers. 
On  visiting  the  Continent  after  he  wns  put  oo 
the  balf-piiy  list,  bo  was  made  an  aide-de-camp 
of  King  Stanislaus  of  Poland.  He  went  to  Eng- 
land in  1766,  where  he  failed  in  bis  attenipts 
to  obtain  promotion,  and  relumed  to  Poland, 
where  he  was  n)aite  a  mnj<ir-general,  and  afler- 
wnrds  served  a  short  time  in  the  Rnnsian  army. 
Finally,  Lee  made  llis  way  to  America,  where  be 
claimed  to  be  tbe  anthoc  of  the  Lttlert  o/Junia* 
(which  see).  Lee  was  boastful,  restless,  inipnl- 
sive,  quarrelMime,  egniislical,  ironical  in  ex- 
pression, and  illiberal  in  i  I  is  Judgment  of  otiter*. 
Uisresttessncsscansed  tbe  Mohawks,  who  adopt- 
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)d  him,  to  give  him  a  name  signifying  '^  boiling  ergetically  until  he  had  raised  two  regiments  in 

wsLter,"    He  espoused  the  cause  of  the  American  Connecticut — a  larger  body  of  men  than  he  had 

'epnb1icans,and  when  the  Continental  army  was  ever  commanded  before.     With  about  fifteen 

organized  he  was  chosen  second  m^jor-general  hundred  men  he  marched  upon  New  York,  with- 

mder  Washington,  which  he  accepted  on  condi-  out  iutimatiug  his  designs  to  any  one.    This  of- 

;ion  that   the   Congress  should  advance  him  fended  the  pride  of  the  colony,  and  awakened 

^,000  as  indemnity  for  auy  losses  he  might  jealousy.    He  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  being  bound 

instain  by  confiscation  of  his  property  in  £ng-  either  by  Congress  or  local  civil  authority.   The 

and.   Through  his  boasting  he  became  extreme-  Committee  of  Safety  sent  a  request  to  Lee  that 

y  overrated  by  the  Americans  of  all  classes.    He  the  Connecticut  troops  might  not  pass  the  bor- 

vas  simply  an  unprincipled  and  utterly  selfish  der  till  the  purpose  of  tbeir  coming  should  be 

loldier  of  fortnue.     His  censoriousness,  and  his  explained.     Lee  sneered  at  the  request  as  '^  wo- 

jealousy  of  Washington,  whose  position  he  as-  fully  hysterical,''  and  as  a  sign  of  cowardice, 

>ired  to,  made  him  very  mischievous,  and  finally  and  he  made  a  ranting  boast  of  what  he  should 

le  played  the  part  of  a  traitor  to  the  cause,  do  if  the  British  should  attack  the  town.     Lee 

icithout  actual  discovery  of  proof  (though  al-  entered  the  city  on  Feb.  4,  just  after  the  ships 

rays  suspected)  until  a  few  years  ago.     (See  that  bore  Clinton  and  his  troops  anchored  near 

rreason  of  General  Lee.)    Made  a  prisoner  in  New  it.     There  was  a  general  flight  of  the  iuhabi- 

Fersey  late  in  1776,  he  was  not  exchanged  until  tant«  from  the  city.     Lee's  presence  with  Con- 

tarly  in  1778.     His  bad  behavior  at  the  battle  necticut  troops  proved  of  great  value,  for  Clin- 

if  Monmouth  in  June  of  that  year  caused  him  ton,  who,  undoubtedly,  had  iutended  to  seize 

o  be  tried  by  a  court-martial,  when  he  was  sen-  New  York,  sailed  away  for  the  Carolinas.    This 

enced  to  suspension  from  command  in  the  army  lucky  turn  in  affairs  gave  Lee  much  credit.    Ho 

or  one  year.     The  Congress  confirmed  the  sen-  was  lauded  by  everybody,  and  a  demand  which 

ence.     He  retired  to   his  estate  in  Virginia,  he  made  upon  the  New  York  Congress  for  $2500 

?here  he  wrote  QuerieSy  Political  and  Militariff  was  granted.     This  was  requited  by  revilings 

he  design  of  which  was  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  from  the  lips  of  this  military  charlatan.    Wash- 

haracter  and  military  conduct  of  Washington,  ington  was  reading  his  character  thoroughly, 

n  a  rude  cabin  of  one  apartment  and  little  fur-  and  had  already  spoken  of  him  as  **  violent  and 

liture  he  lived  "mord  like  a  hermit  than  a  citi-  fickle.''     The  Continental  Congress  instructed 

en  of  the  world,"  surrounded  by  his  dogs  and  him  to  put  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  best  pos- 

lis  books.     Just  as  his  time  of  suspension  had  sible  state  of  defence.    This  he  chose  to  construe 

xpired  he  heard  that  Congress  was  about  to  as  giving  him  unlimited  authority,  and  he  per- 

Leprive  him  of  his  commission,  when,  in  a  fit  of  secuted  suspected  persons  without  stint.   When 

kUger,  he  wrote  an  abusive  letter  to  the  Presi-  the  New  York  Convention  rebuked  him,  he  said, 

lent,  and  his  immediate  dismission  from  the  "  When  the  enemy  is  at  the  door,  forms  must  be 

Tmy  was  the  consequence.  Wearied  of  solitude,  dispensed  with."     On  the  eve  of  his  departure 

le  visited  Philadelphia  in  the  fall  of  1782,  with  for  the  South,  he  gave  orders  to  a  Connecticut 

»  view  to  making  sale  of  his  estate.     There  he  officer  'Ho  secure  the  whole  body  of  professed 

fas  attacked  by  fever,  and  died  within  five  Tories  on  Long  Island."    This  order  was  resent- 

lays,  exclaiming  in  his  last  moments,  ^' Stand  ed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  as  a  usurpa- 

>y  me,  my  brave  grenadiers!"    In  his  will,  Gen-  tion  of  the  rights  of  a  free  people,  and  the  Con- 

ral  Lee,  after  bequeathing  his  ^'soul  to  the  Al-  tinental  Congress  condemned  and  revei-sed  it. 

aighty  and  his  body  to  the  earth,"  directed  that  •         ^                                    „r    ,  .     ^ 

lis  reraains  should  not  "be  buried  in  any  church  I^  Exploitb  of  the.     Washington   con- 

.r  church-yard,  or  within  a  mile  of  any  Presby-  f^'Z    '  "'  *''*  readiest  way  to  obta.u  supplies 

erian  or  Anabaptist  meeting-house;  for,"  he  *^"|'  *]"«  ?™y  »"?  *e  flttiug-ont  of  armed  ves- 

aid,  "since  I  liave  resided  in  this  country,  I  «'l«'for  intercepting  those  sent  from  England  to 

lave  kept  so  much  bad  company  when  living  ""j"""-    "«  7.""*'^  "^  aimed  scliooners  to  be 

hat  I  do  not  choose  to  continue  It  when  dead."  fitted  out  for  this  purpose,  which  cruised  oflf  the 

le  was  buried  in  Cluist  Church-yard,  Philadel-  JJ*"^  England  coasts.     One  of  these,  the  Lm, 

ihia,  with  militaiv  liouore.  p^P^'n  M«nley,  captnred  (Nov.  29,  1775)  the 

Lee,  CIIARLE8,  IN  Nkw  York.     Isaac  Sears,  ''"8  JV«''c#,  an  ordnance  vessel  from  Wooliyich, 

in  active  "Sou  of  Liberty"  in  New  York,  fail-  e"nta"""g  «  large  brass  mortar,  several  pieces 

ng  in  obtaining  official  preferment,  repaired  to  "^  V"""  """"""'  "      F  ^T     f      """""l''.'™* 

he  camp  at  Cambridge,  to  make  complaint  of  au<l  ammunition,  and  an  abundance  of  things 

,he  prevalence  of  Toryism  in  New  York,  and  f"r  the  use  of  camps  and  artillery.     Within  ten 

he  supineness  of  the  Provincial  Convention.  ''">»  aft««-^»«^«  the  Lee  captured  three  British 

Je  found  a  rea«ly  listener  in  General  Lee.   That  "tore-ships  and  a  brig  from  Antigua  Imleii  with 

.fficer  requested  Washington  to  detach  him  from  f.'""-  ,  ^"  '!««  *•""'  «?  ''*>■«  »/'«■■  *.''.^  '"""" 

ihe  army,  that  he  might  collect  volunteers  in  |o..ed  capture  several  other  stoie-ships  fell  into 

Connecticut  to  secure  New  York  from  an  ex-  the  hands  of  Mauley  and  so  the  Contiuentalar- 

)ected  attack  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  to  ex-  '»>'  ""^  ""PPl'ed  and  the  Bntish  army  m  Boston 

lel  the  Tories.     After  some  hesitation,  Wash-  '*"*  u'^tressed. 

ngtoii  complied.    As  soon  as  he  entered  npon  Lee^  Francis  LiaBTFOOT,  signer  of  the  Dec- 

ihe  duties,  he  showed  his  contempt  alike  of  the  laratioii  of  Inde|iendeiice,  and  brother  of  Rich- 

nstrnctlons  of  Washington  and  of  the  civil  an-  ard  Henry  and  Arthur  Lee  (which  see),  was 

iborities.    He  raileil  at  Congress,  hot  worked  en-  born  at  Stratford,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Va.,  Oct. 
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14, 1734 :  died  iu  Richmond,  Vs.,  in  April,  1797. 
In  1765  be  was  a  memlieT  of  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgesses,  and  held  that  position  until  17T2. 
He  nas  in  the  CantiaentEil  CoDgress  frani  1775 1 
to  ITTif,  and  tvos  active  and  efBcient  in  framing 
tbo  "Articles  of  Confe<lerntioD "  (which  see). 
He  was  afterwards  a  State  Senator.  Mr.  l.ee 
and  his  wife  died  of  pleuris;  at  almost  the  same 

I>ee,  GENKitAL  CiiAttLRS,  Americans  dr- 
CKIVED  IS.  Tbroiigh  falBe  pratenHiiius,  as  well 
OS  misrepresentations  and  misapprehenitiuiis,  the  ' 
Americans  had  unhonntled  conlideuce  in  Cliarles ' 
Lee,  and  many  were  in  favor  uf  making  him 
commander-in-chief  of  the  CouCiiientol  army  at , 
the  time  Washington  was  appointed.  Indeed,  I 
he  expected  ttie  honor,  and  was  disappointed 
and  snrprised  Iwcanse  he  did  not  receive  it.  He  i 
had  been  in  military  l.rnining  from  bis  bojliood, 
and  represented  himself  as  well  versed  iu  the  | 
science  of  war.  He  was  lietter  umluntood  ill  | 
England.  "  From  what  I  know  of  bim,"  B-rote  ! 
Sir  Juseiih  Yorlte,  then  British  minister  at  the  | 
Hague, "  he  is  the  worst  present  which  conld  be  j 
made  to  any  army."  And  so  he  proved  to  the  i 
Americans.  He  was  selfish  iu  the  extreme.  He 
hod  left  the  English  anny  because  be  "saw  uo 
chance  of  being  provided  for  at  home."  Soured  I 
against  his  government,  he  bad  sought  employ 
ment  anywhere  as  a  mere  military  advenlurer 
He  venerated  England,  and  declared  it  to  be 
"wretchedness  itself,  not  being  able  to  herd 
with  the  class  of  men  [tbo  English]  to  »bicb 
he  had  been  accustomed  from  infancy."  He  uas 
continually  seeking  intimate  relstious  with  Bnt 
tsh  oSlcers  —  writing  to  Burgoyne,  Sir  Hcur\ 
Clinton,  and  others — while  OBtensibly  flgbtiug 
ngainst  lllcui  in  favor  of  tbe  American  cautHi 
Even  while  disobedient,  (inarreliiimie,  and  inif 
Qoicnt,  the  Anuricans  did  not  lose  faith  in  him, 
uor  HiiHpccled  that  in  liis  nioveiiientB  during  the 
flight  <if  the  amiy  under  Wnshingtou  fniin  the 
Hudson  to  tbo  Dt-litware  (1776),  and  in  his  mo\e 
meiitH  at  the  battle  of  Mtmmuntb,  be  was  stek 
\  iDttJf^Kit^v  them.     But  Hn<^b  nun  iiniloubttdl> 

«-<*l!ieTiiHe.     (S.-e  Treatun  of  tlenfmt  let.) 

Lee,     QeNKIIAL    C'IIARI.KH,    at    f'llAHLRRTO'^ 

Wbt-ii,  iu  June,  1776,  tlie  l)riti»li  wi-n-  nlioul  to 
attnik  Flirt  Sullivan,  in  tbe  hiirbor  of  Lhalks 
ton,  Ia'c,  who  had  been  sent  aonth  to  tuko  com 
mand  uf  troops  there,  went  to  the  fort,  and.  af- 
ter n  liriitf  inHpertioii.  declared  it  ncit  tenable 
for  "half  an  lionr."  It  was  "a  hIiHight.'r-pcn." 
He  iiniiHised  li>  Governor  Knlledge  tii  witliclravv 
the  gurriwin  from  the  fort  nilboiit  atrikiiig  n 
blow.  Kuth'dge  rcfiiwd,  and  I.i-o  cnntcnied 
himself  nil  b  giving  several  orders  for  prejm  ring 
for  II  n-livat.  A  hctttT  soldier  than  he  coui- 
iniiudi'd  tbe  garriMin.  It  was  the  brave  and 
CBhn  Colon.'!  Moultrie,  who  was  nnmoved  Ity  the 
evtiltMii'i'H  of  alarm  in  the  mind  of  the  lionstfdl 
Leo.  Iluil  the  will  of  I  he  latter  prevailed,  the 
furt,  cily.aiiil  province  would  undonbtcdly  have 
fallen  iiito  tbe  hands  of  tbe  rni-niy.  Did  Lee 
wiah  such  ail  event  f     (See  Iifaiioii  of  Geuei'al 

Lae,  General  Chajiles,  Demands  of.    Lee, 


with  his  nsnal  inaincerity  and  boostfuluess, 
claimed  for  himself  the  glory  which  belonged 
to  Moultrie  and  his  little  gairisun  of  repnlsing 
the  British  »t  Charleston  (June  28,  1776);  and 
he  used  this  undeserved  tepnlation  in  extorting 
fWim  Congress,  in  advance,  indemnity  fur  any 
possible  forfeiture  of  property  in  England  be- 
cause  of  bis  relations  to  the  "  rcljels"  in  Ameri- 
ca. There  was  still  a  lielief  in  the  minds  of  tbe 
Americans  of  his  superior  genius  and  great  abil- 
ity as  u  military  commander,  whose  favor  it  was 
essential  to  secure,  With  this  impression,  J ohu 
Rntledge,  Governor  of  South  Can>liua,  fearing 
ill  consequences  from  offending  him,  acknowl- 
edged bis  great  services  U>  that  atate  in  sa%-ing 
it  from  invasion,  actually  recoinuiende<l  the 
Congress  U>  comply  with  Lee's  demanits,  and 
conseliled  to  ask  for  "  the  enthusiust"  the  sum 
uf  $30,(100,  which  was  granted. 

Lee^  Henry  ("  Legion  Harry"),  was  born  in 
Weatraorelaiid  County,  Va.,  Jiiu.  S9,  1756;  died 
OD  Cuinberlnnd  Island,  Ga.,  March  25,  leia  He 
graduateil  at  Princehm  in  177.1.  His  mnther 
was  Mary  Bland,  the  "  lowland  beauty,"  whoae 


charms  inspired  Wa»liington,  in  bis  youth,  with 
ih^  "tender  pHitslon."  He  was  a  captain  in 
Ulaiid'a  cavalry  in  1776,  and  Joinnl  ibe  mniu 
army  in  Ik-ptciiiber,  1777.  "  Lee's  Legion"  woa 
one  (if  Ibe  liiost  aitivi-  and  eHlcient  of  Hie  cav- 
alry curiw  nf  the  Continenlal  anny,  and  it  was 
Washington's  body-guard  in  the  battle  uf  Gcr- 
mantiiwn.  In  t77tj  he  wiu<  made  a  mi^or.  in  in- 
ile|>eudelit  command,  lirst  of  two  companies  uf 
liiime,  and  then  uf  three,  with  a  small  liody  of 
infantrv.  With  tbcNe  lie  snrpriivd  the  Urltish 
|H>st  nt  I'nuliiH'H  Huok  in  Jnlv,  1779.  (See  />««■ 
/H<'* //ooi.)  With  Ibecommisslon  of  lieutenant- 
culunel,  he  joined  General  Greene  In  tbe  South, 


LEE 

was  active  and  efflcient  in  tlie  Sonthem 
Ntigns.  Soou  after  tbe  battle  of  Eiitaw 
ig  (nhicb  itee)  Major  Lee  retired  ttnm  tbe 
ee,  niaiTied,  and  settled  at  Stratford.  He 
*  delegate  tn  Cniigress  in  1786,  and  advo- 
Itbeadnptiou  of  tlie  national  ConBtitution 
w  Virginia  Convention.  Lee  naa  ia  tbe 
Inia  Legislature;  and  irbuo  militia  -were 
d  out  to  BUppresB  tbe  Wbiskey  Insurrec- 
(irbich  see),  be  was  placed  in  command  of 
I.  He  nai  ID  Congress  at  the  tinisof  Wasb- 
m'a  death,  aud  was  appointed  by  that  body 
iliver  tbe  fuueral  oration  in  Pliiladulphia, 
»  he  was  in  a  debtor's  prison  be  ivrot«  Lie 
pin  of  Iht  War  in  the  Soulhtrii  Department  of 
'mted  Statei.  Loe  was  in  Baltimore  at  the 
af  the  newspaper  riot,  in  1614,  and  in  \\\» 
ftTors  to  suppress  it  received  injuries  from 
h  be  never  recovered.  He  was  much  he- 
I  by  Washington  fur  his  many  noble  quali- 
knd  Greene  said, "  No  mau,  in  (be  progress 
tBoutheru  campaign,  had  equal  merit  with 

%  Richard  Hkxrt,  signer  of  tbe  Decla- 
B  of  Independence,  was  bom  at  Stratford, 
aoreland  Co.,  Ta.,  Jan.  !W,  lrj-3;  died  at 
itllly,  Va.,  June  19,  17M.  Tlie  names  of 
dfaudflvebrotheni(PhilipLiiilivell,Tbom- 
adwell,  Francis  Lightfout,  William,  and 
■r)  ai«  conspicuous  on  the  pages  of  onr 
nal  history.  Kichard  Henry  was  edu- 
I  in  England,  and  returned  to  America  at 
ige  of  niiieteeu.  Tu  1756  he  was  appoint- 
■tice  of  tbe  peace,  and  entered  tbe  Vir- 
<  House  of  Biirgssses  in  1757,  where  he  was 
dtitiogiiiebed  as  a  debater  and  a  clear  po- 
1  writer.     Mr.  Lee  8ii{>port«d  tbe  fiuuous 


ek  Henry's  ResotiilionB  (nhlch  see),  and 
mont;  the  foremost  men  In  Virginia  iu  form- 
id  putting  iu  motion  the  niacbluory  againxt 
oppression  and  Parliamentary  rule.  He 
>  delegate  to  tbe  First  Congreiw  (1774),  was 
nber  of  all  tbe  leading  committees,  and 
I  tbe  memorial  of  Congress  to  tbe  people 
Itieh  America.     In  1775  he  wrote  tbe  sec- 
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ond  address  of  Congress  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  from  bis  seat  in  that  body,  in  June, 
1776,  he  offered  the  famons  resolution  which  de- 
clareil  the  EngliBh-AmeHcan  colonies  to  be  "  free 
and  independent  states."  (See  /■depeadmoe.) 
It  in  Baid  that  his  speech  on  that  occasion  naa 
a  brilliant  display  of  eloquence.  Leaving  Con- 
gress in  Jnne,  1777,  be  nas  again  in  that  body  iu 
1778-80,  1784-85,  and  1786-tff.  In  1784  Mr.  Lee 
was  chosen  President  of  Congress,  but  retired 
at  tbe  end  of  tbe  year.  Mr.  Lee  was  opposed 
to  the  national  Constitntiou,  because  it  super- 
seded state  STipremacy,  bnt  be  was  a  supporter 
of  Woaliington's  administration,  and  was  United 
States  Benator  fh>m  Virginia  from  1789  tu  1793. 
Lee,  Robert  Edmund,  was  bom  at  Stratford, 
Westmorelan<l  Co.,  V<t.,  June  19,  1807 ;  died  at 
Lexington,  Va.,  Oct.  I'i,  1B70.  He  graduated  at 
tbe  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  second  iu 


his  class,  in  1839.  His  father  was  Henry  Lee 
("Legion  Harry"),  the  brave  leader  of  mounted 
'u  the  Revolution.  His  mother  was  a  Car- 
Entering  thft engineer  corps,  he  became 
captain  in  Julv^I^S,  and  was  chief-engineer  of 
Generol  Wool^brigaile  in  tbe  war  with  Mexico. 
At  the  close  of  that  war  he  had  earned  tbT«e 
brevets — major, lieutenant-colonel, and  colonel; 
be  was  a  great  favorile  with  General  Scott. 
From  Sept.  3, 1653,  to  March  3, 1855,  he  was  so- 
perintendent  of  tbe  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry,  and  in  March, 
1861,  \a  colonel.  Accepting  the  doctrine  of 
state  supremacy  ( nbicb  see  )  when  Virginia 
passed  an  ordinance  of  secession.  In  April,  1861, 
"with  his  state,"  and,  al)andoning  bis 
to  Richmond,  accepteil  (April  S2, 1861) 
land  of  the  forces  in  that  coinmon- 
wealth,  aud  resigned  his  coiliniission  in  the  Na- 
tional army.  In  accepting  tbe  office  of  com- 
mander of  the  Virginia  forces,  be  said,  "Trust- 
in  Almighty  God,  an  approving  conscience, 
the  aid  of  my  fellow -citizens,  I  devote  my- 
to  tbe  aid  of  my  native  state,  in  whose  be- 
half alone  will  I  ever  draw  my  sword."  Cir- 
cansed  him  to  abandoD  that  resolu- 
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tion,  ftnd  he  drew  hU  sword  in  defence  of  all  the 
>lave-labor  Btatea.  Lee'a  urvices  had  alwaya 
been  very  acceptable  to  his  govcriimeut.  He 
was  an  officer  of  fine  cuItDTe,  a  aulilier  brave  and 
disci-eet,  and  an  engineer  of  )rreat  akill.  He  hod 
snperin tended  the  conetrncCiou  and  repairs  of 
the  fbrtreues  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of 
New  York  after  1841,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  engineers  of  the  Atlantic  coast  defence. 
He  had  married,  in  l!ii2,  Mary,  daughter  of  G. 
W.  P.  Cnstis,  the  adopted  sou  of  Watthiugton, 
and  by  her,  in  1857,  be  became  pussesaor  of  the 
estate  of  Arlington  House,  oppoHJIe  Georgetown, 
on  the  Potomac,  and  the  "White  Huuse"  es- 
tate, on  the  Pamiinkey.  He  was  in  command 
of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  in  Texas  in  1660,  and 
towards  the  close  of  that  year  he  ubtnined  leave 
of  absence  and  retiimeil  home,  tvhere  fao  naa 
when  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Virginia , 
forces.  Fur  a  while  be  did  not  have  a  separate  ' 
oomniand  in  the  field,  and  for  moi-e  than  a  year 
did  not  fill  Buy  important  place  in  the  Confed-  I 
erate  army.  He  was  nomiually  BU]H)rintundunt ! 
of  furtilicutirins  at  Kichinond  and  elsewhere,  and 
was  tbe  military  adviser  of  President  Jefferson' 
Davis  and  of  tbe  Confederate  Secretary  of  War. 
When  GcneralJ.E.  Johnston  was  woundei^^ay 
31,  im2),m  the  battle  of  Seven  Fines,  ueanaich- 
mond,  the  command  of  the  Confederate  Army 
of  Kortbern  Virginia  was  given  to  Lee,  Jmie  'i, 
aud  oti  the  36Mi  of  tbnt  mi>ntb  he  began  the  te- 
rieu  of  conflicts  before  Eicbmond  known  oa  tbe 
Sbvou  Days'  Battles.  Lee's  military  sccvicea 
during  the  Civil  War  are  set  forth  under  differ- 
ent beads  in  other  portions  of  this  work.  He 
was  Anally  compelled  to  resign  his  army  to  Oen- ; 
ernl  Grant  at  Appomattox  Conrt-honse,  April  9, 
18G5,  on  most  generons  terms  forbini>iolf  and  his 
fullovvem.  He  had  been  a]>|)ointi4l  goncrabin- 
chief  of  the  Confederate  nrmiui  iti  February  pre- , 
ceding.  Afler  the  war  he  n;lircd  to  private  1 
life,  refusing  even  to  attend  pnblio  gnlheringa' 
of  any  kiud.  In  October,  lOio,  be  accepted  the 
Presidency  of  Wiisliiiieton  College  (imw  called 
"  Wusbiugton  aud  Leu  College"),  at  Lexington,! 
To.  He  held  that  jHwition  until  his  death.  On 
the  evening  of  Si-pt.  2S,  It^TO,  while  apparently 
in  Ills  nsiial  health,  lio  was  stnick  with  paraly- 
sis, and  lived  only  alHnit  a  fortnight  afterwnnls. 
Leo'K  sons — G.W.Cn8li»,W.  II.  P., and  Roliert  E. 
— nil  si-rvdl  as  ofttccrH  in  the  Confe<leral«  artny.  j 
Hiii  chlest  sou,  G.  W.  C.  Ui;  was  chosen  president  j 
of  the  colic;;!!  ou  the  dearh  ofbis  father. 

Lee,  R.  K.,  Gknf.iul-is-ciiikf.  There  was  so  | 
inncb  disitolinfiiction  in  the  Coufederaey  because 
of  the  coiitinnul  and  niiHchievoiis  intrrfcrenco 
of  President  Davis  iu  military  affairs,  that  ase-j 
rioiis  proji'ct  was  tni  fiHit,  at  tho  beginning  of 
ItiUTt,  til  make  Lee  dictator,  and  so  di-prive  Da-  { 
visi'fall  anlbority  over  him.  To  avoid  this  Ini- 
lidliation,  IrfHt  was  nppoinli'd  gencral-in -chief  of 
all  the  armies  of  tlie  Con  f<-d ''racy,  FpIi.  1,  IHBo. 
To  the  sanio  enpn-sxiou  of  discontent  is  attrib-  i 
uted  the  ap]ioiiitment  of  Johnston  to  tbe  cum- 
mand  of  the  Sontbcrn  Dt']iartmoiit.  1 

Lee^  TiiMMAH  Litdwrli.,  was  born  at  Strat- 
fonl,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Vo.,  iu  1730;   died  iu  ' 


1777.  During  tbe  preliminary  movemente  of 
tbe  war  for  iudependouce  he  was  couspicnons  is 
a  lawyer  and  patriot.  He  was  a  member  of  tbe 
Committee  of  Safety,  and  in  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention, in  Hay,  1776,  be  was  on  the  committee 
to  draft  a  declaration  of  rights  and  a  plan  of  a 
state  government.  On  the  organization  of  that 
government,  be  was  appointed  one  of  the  five 
revisers,  and  was  also  elected  one  of  tbe  five 
Judges  of  the  General  Court.  He  was  a  broth- 
er of  Bichard  Henry  Lee. 

Lee,  WiLUAM,  brother  of  Richard  Henry  and 
Arthur,  was  bom  at  Sti-atford,  Va.,  in  1737 ;  died 
at  Green  Spring,  Va.,  Jnne  '17,  1795.  He  was 
agent  for  Virginia  in  London,  and  became  a 
merchant  there.  London  city  being  ovembelm- 
jngly  Whig  iu  politics,  William  Lee  was  etectod 
sheriff  of  tbat  city  and  Middlesex  County  in 
1773.  In  1775  be  was  chosen  alderman,  but  on 
tbe  breaking-out  of  the  war  in  America  retired 
to  France.  Congress  apj>ointed  him  commer- 
cial agent  at  Nantes  at  tbe  beginning  of  1777, 
and  he  was  afterwards  American  minister  at  the 
Hagne.  Mr.  Lee  was  also  their  agent  in  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  but  was  recalled  iu  1779.  He  was 
an  ardent  patriot  and  an  able  writ«r. 

Ziee,  WiLUAM,  Dismissal  of.  William  Lm, 
an  ardent  patriot,  but  who,  like  his  brutber  Ar- 
thur, let  bis  zeal  outrun  bis  prudence  and  Judg- 
ment sometimes,  had  been  American  minister  at 
the  Hngne,  and  was  ma<le  tho  iigcnt  of  Congress 
nt  Vienna  and  Berlin.  In  ITTtj  Jan  de  Neilf- 
vilie,  an  Amsterdam  merehaiit,  procured  a  loan 
to  the  Americans  from  Holland,  through  his 
bouse,  and,  to  negotiate  fur  it,  gained  pennis- 
sion  of  the  burgomasters  of  Amstenlam  to  meet 
Lee  at  Aix-ln-Cbnpelle.  There  they  arranged 
terms  for  a  commercial  convention  pn>|>er  to  be 
ontcnil  into  between  the  two  republics.  When 
Lee  cimimmncated  this  project  to  tbe  American 
commissioners  at  Paris,  they  (having  been  much 
annoyed  by  the  intermeddling  of  his  bmtlier 
Arthur)  reminded  him  that  the  aiilbority  for 
treating  with  the  8tat«s-General  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  them.  Congress  t*>ok  no  notire  of 
his  negiitiations  with  Du  Nenfville,  and  soon 
alterwards  dismissed  bini  from  tbcir  service. 

Lee'B  (R.  E.)  Campaign  In  Weatom  Tir* 
ginla.  General  Rvyiiolils  hud  been  left  by  Ruse- 
cnins  to  courront  General  Rolicrt  E.  Lee  in  the 
Cbcat  Mountain  n-gion.  Lee  was  then  iu  chief 
conuiniml  in  western  Virginia.  He  bad  sent  Gen- 
eral Hoyd  to  drive  the  Nationals  out  of  the  Ka- 
iia»lm  valley,  lint  the  latter  was  defeated  ISept. 
llj  at  Curiiife;(  Ferry,  and  ded  to  Big  Sewelt 
Mouiit4iiii.  Reynolds's  command  cousistnl  of  In- 
diana and  Ohio  troo|>s.  With  them  he  held  tbe 
roads  and  passes  of  tbe  moniitains  of  tho  more 
westri'ly  ranges  of  the  Allegbnny  chain.  His 
headiiniirtors  were  at  Cbrat  Mouutaiu  Puss,  and 
Lee's  were  at  Hiinlersville,  iu  Pncaholltiis  Conn- 
ty.  It  was  evident  early  in  Scpt«lnber,  by  the 
activity  of  Lee's  scouts,  tbat  lie  was  pre|>nring 
to  strike  u  blow  simiewliere.  It  was  tlually  inudo 
clear  Ibui  he  was  about  to  strike  the  Nationals 
nt  Eik  Water,  nt  the  western  foot  of  Cheat  Moun- 
tain.   His  object  evidently  was  to  secure  the 
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great  Cheat  HonntaiD  Pass,  and  have  free  com- 
inntiicatiOD  with  the  Sheuamloali  vaUh;.  For 
thia  purpose  be  mnrche*!  frum  Hu  liters  villa,  iu 
the  Dight  of  Sept.  11  (1861),  to  make  a  Biniiitts- 
neoUB  attack  on  Elk  Water,  the  Paaa,  aud  a  Bta~ 
tioQ  of  Indiana  tn>o|>a  ou  the  Summit,  under 
Colonel  Kimball.  About  5U00  Coufede rates,  un- 
der General  Anderson,  of  Tenueaaee,  attempted 
to  take  the  Summit  and  the  Pass,  but  ivere  re- 
pulaed.  On  the  12tli  Lee  advanced  in  heavy  force- 
iipoD  Elk  Water,  bnt  was  driven  back.  He  vat, 
satisfied  that  his  j^rand  plan  for  seizing  acid  de- 
stroying Reynolds's  army  and  opening  a  way  to 
tlie  Ohio  had  failed,  and  he  hastened  to  joiu 
Floyd  on  Big  Sewell  Mountain  (see  Car>i\fex  Fer- 
ry, BatlU  at),  between  the  forks  of  the  Kanawha. 
lu  the  enconiiters  during  tiro  or  three  days,  Rey- 
DOlds  lost  10  men  kiHe.1,  U  wonnded.  and  M 
mode  prisoners.  The  Confederates  lost  about 
100  killed  and  woniided.and  90  prisoners.  The 
Jniut  forces  of  Leo  and  Floyd,  i>ii  Big  Sewell 
Mountain,  numbered  about  20,000  men,  and 
there  they  were  coufruuted  by  10,000  Nation- 
als under  Ruaecrans,  aoaixled  by  OeneraU  Col, 
Scbenck,  and  Beiihaiii.  The  belligereiiU  re- 
luniued  in  sight  of  each  other  for  aliout  three 
weeks.  Wise,  then  nuder  Lee's  command,  woe 
lecatled  to  Richmond.  Lee's  CHnipaign  in  west- 
ern Virginia  was  regarded  by  the  Confederate 
goveriimeiit  as  a  failure,  and  he,  too,  was  soon 
afterwards  recalled  and  sent  to  Georgia,  to  take 
charge  of  coast  defences.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  chief  cuniuiand  by  Floyd. 

Lee'a  (R.  E.)  Farewell  Addreu.  On  the 
day  alter  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Nurlheni 
Virginia  to  Oeneral  Grant,  General  Lee  iasnud 
(April  10, 18^)  the  following  address  to  his  sol- 
diers ns  General  Order  No.  9 :  "  After  four  yean 
of  anluous  service,  marked  by  unsni^assed  cour- 
age and  fortitn<ln,  the  Army  of  Nortbem  Vir- 
ginia has  been  compelled  to  yield  to  overwhelm- 
ing iinnibers  and  resources.  I  need  not  tell  the 
brave  etirvivors  of  ho  many  bard-fought  battles, 
who  have  reinaineil  steadfast  to  the  last,  that  1 
have  oou«eiitud  t«  this  result  from  no  diatriist 
of  them;  but  feeling  that  valor  and  devotion 
eonld  accomplish  notliing  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  that  nni«t  attend  a  continuation  of  the  cnu- 
test,  I  determined  to  avoid  the  useless  sacrifice  ' 
of  those  whose  past  services  hove  endeared  them 
to  their  countrymen.  By  the  terms  of  agree- 
ment, officers  and  men  can  returu  to  their  homes, 
and  reiiiuin  until  exchanged.  Yoit  will  take 
with  yiin  the  tatisfuctiuu  that  proceeds  fro  in 
the  cousciousiiesB  of  duty  faithfully  performed,  ' 
•ud  I  earnestly  pray  that  a  merciful  God  will  ex- 
tend  to  you  his  blessing  and  protection.  Wilh  ' 
Bu  iiricKasing  admiration  of  your  constaucy  and  I 
devotion  to  your  count)?,  aud  a  gralefiil  n;nicm- 1 
brancu  of  yuur  kind  and  genenins  considenitiuu  i 
for  myself,  I  bid  you  all  an  affi^ctionute  fkre- 
well."  (See  Lee'e  fimt  Struggle,  and  Graufi  Fl- 
■lal  Jddrtn  to  hi*  Soldien.)  | 

Lee'a  Final  atmggle.     While  the  Confeiler- ' 

■tes  were  leaving  Richmond,  Lee's  army  wah 
withdrawing  from  Petersburg.  He  hoped  to 
coudnct  bis  aiTuy  to  Danville,  ou  the  suuthem  j 


borders  of  Virgiuia,  whither  bis  govemineiit 
had  Qed.  He  appointed  Amelia  Court-house  aa 
the  point  for  the  conceutration  of  his  army- 
There  his  furoos  would  reach  the  Danville  Rail- 
way, and  thereafter  use  it  iu  their  Sight  iuto 
North  Carolina.  At  the  time  when  be  sent  his 
despatch  for  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  he  or- 
dered  commissary  and  quartermaster's  stores  to 
,  be  sent  from  Danville  to  Amelia  Court-house  for 
the  use  of  liis  army.  They  were  promptly  for- 
warded ;  but  when  the  officer  in  charge  reached 
I  Amelia  Court-house  he  received  orders  from 
:  Richmond  to  hasten  thither  with  hie  train. 
The  stupid  fellow  obeyed,  bnt  took  with  him 
I  the  supplies.  The  "government,"  in  it«  flight, 
j  occupied  the  whole  train.  The  xlores  wore  left 
I  at  Richmond  and  destroyed  iu  the  condagra- 
tious.  Lee  was  almost  hopeless  when  be  di». 
covered  this  calamity,  for  it  ibreatened  his 
army  with  Starvation.  He  knew  that  Grant, 
for  the  sake  of  celerity  in  pursuit,  would  break 
np  hia  army  into  detachments;  and  Lee  hojied, 
by  a  bountifully  «ii|iplii>d  army  well  in  hand,  to 
fall  upon  those  frugnients  and  cnt  up  the  Na- 
tional army  in  detail.  Now  he  was  compelled 
to  detach  nearly  one  half  of  his  army  to  for- 
age fur  supplies  to  keep  his  forces  from  starv- 
ing. Grant,  meanwhile,  had  taken  jiossessioa 
of  Petersburg,  au<l  his  army  moved  iu  vigor- 
ous pursuit.  Sheridan's  cavalry  and  Warren's 
corps  struck  the  Danville  Railway  (April  4, 
1865)  at  Jetersville,  seven  miles  sonlhwesl  of 
Aiuelia  Court-house.  Some  of  his  cavalry  then 
pushed  on  to  Biirkesville  Station,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  that  road  with  the  Smithside  Railway. 
Hheriduu  now  stoml  S(|uarety  across  Lee's  path- 
way of  retvent,  and  held  possession  of  bis  chief 
chaunel  of  snpptieH  from  Lynchburg  and  Dan- 
ville. Leo  attempted  to  escape  by  way  of  Farm- 
ville.  Sheridan  eent  General  Davies  on  a  re- 
con  iioissance,  who  found  part  of  Lee's  ormy 
moving  westward  (April  5),  bis  cavalry  escort- 
ing a  train  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  wagons. 
Davies  fell  upon  the  escort,  captured  many  men 
and  Ave  guns,  aud  destroyed  the  wagons.  Lee's 
accompanying  infantry  had  pressed  Davies  for 
a  while,  but,  reinforced  by  Genenils  Gregg  and 
Smith,  he  extricated  himself.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  (he  6tli  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  were  at  Jetersville,  and  nioveil 
upon  Amelia  Ci>urt.biiui(o.  Sliei-idan  discovered 
Lee's  army  moving  rnpiilly  westward, and  made 
a  rapid  pursuit,  in  three  columns.  Great  efiorta 
were  made  to  check  Lee's  retreat.  He  was  smit- 
ten severely  at  Sailor's  Creek,  a  snnill  tributary 
of  the  Appomattox,  where  another  tniiu  of  four 
hundi'od  wagons,  sixteen  guns,  and  many  men 
wore  eaplUFod.  By  this  blow  Ewell's  cDr|iH,  fbl- 
lun'ing  tile  train,  was  cut  olT  ftnm  Lee's  main 
nrniy.  Very  sikiu  afterwanls  that  ci)riiR  wa» 
raptured,  Ewell  and  four  other  generals  and  nix 
thonsniid  vetcrnno  liecnming  prisinierfi.  Witli 
his  dreadfully  elintlered  army,  Lee  crosaeil  the 
ApiHinnittox  that  night  (Aug-  6  and  7)  at  Farm- 
ville,  setting  fire  to  bridges  behind  liiin.  They 
were  not  all  consumed.  The  Nationals  cn>SHed 
anil  captured  eighteen  gnns  abaiidoneil  by  a 
rear-guurd.    Lee's  troops  aud  animals  were  peir 
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isliing  for  want  of  food.     Thousands  let  their  field  of  Monmouth,  General  Lee  wrote  a  dtsre- 

inuskets  fall  because  they  were  too  weak  to  spectfnl  letter  to  the  commander-in-chief  <nk 

carry  them  and  walk.     Lee  would  not  listen  to  the  day  after.    Dissatisfied  with  Washington's 

a  proposition  of  his  officers  to  give  up  the  con-  reply,  he  wrote  a  still  more  disrespectful  one. 

test,  and  resolved  to  make  fui-ther  efforts  to  es-  Lee  was  arrested,  and  tried  by  a  conrt-niartial 

cape.     Nearly  the  whole  of  Grant's  army  joined  for  disobedience  of  orders;  for  having  made  an 

in  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  Confederates,  and,  af-  unnecessary,  shameful,  and  disorderly  retreat; 

ter  defeat  near  Appomattox  Court-house  (April  and  for  disrespect  to  the  couunander-in -chief 

9,1865),LeesuiTendered.   {See  Appomattox  Court-  in  the  two  letters.     He  defended  himself  with 

hou8ef  Surrender  of  Lee  at.)  much  ability.     The  court  acquitted  him  of  a 

Lee'8  Second  Retreat  from  Maryland.  Af-  P»rt  of  the  charges,  but  found  him  guilty  of  the 
ter  his  disastrous  experience  at  Gettysburg  (July  rest>  a"d  sentenced  him  to  be  suspended  from 
1, 2,  and  3, 1863),  General  Lee  began  a  retreat  for  service  in  the  army  for  one  year. 
Virginia  on  the  night  of  the  5th,  having  pre-  Legacy  to  Posterity.  The  few  politicians 
viously  sent  forward  his  enormous  wagon-trains  who  involved  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  sick  and  wounded  men.  Sedgwick*s  corps  in  civil  war  in  1861  left  to  posterity  a  legacy 
aind  Kilpatrick*s  cavalr}'  were  sent  in  pursuit,  of  debt  and  misery  the  burden  of  which  will  be 
Sedgwick  overtook  the  Confederate  rear-guard  long  felt  among  every  class  of  American  citizens 
at  a  pass  in  the  South  Mountain  range,  but  was  and  in  every  part  of  the  Republic.  An  official 
recalled,  and  the  whole  array,  having  rested,  report  states  that  the  entire  sum  exi>ended  by 
were  put  in  motion  for  a  flank  movement  the  national  government,  on  account  of  that 
through  the  lower  passes  of  South  Mountain,  civil  war,  from  July,  1861,  to  July,  1879,  was 
But  the  movement  was  so  t^irdy  that  when  |6,187 ,243,000.  This  has  been  the  money  cost 
Meade  overtook  Lee  (July  12)  he  was  strongly  of  the  war  to  only  one  party  in  the  contest, 
intrenched  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  near  What  the  other  party  exjKjnded  will  never  be 
Williamsport,  waiting  for  a  flood  in  the  river  known,  nor  the  amount  of  human  sufiering  in- 
caused    by   recent   rains   to   subside.      While  flicted. 

Meade  was  preparing  to  attack  Lee,  the  latter  Leisler,  Jacob,  a  republican  leader  in  New 

escaped  over  the  river.      General  HilFsrear-  y^rk  in  1690-91.     He  was  born  in  Frankfort, 

guard  had  been  struck  by  Kilpatnck,  and  lost  Oermanv ;   died   in   New  Ycuk,  May   16,  1691. 

125  men  killed  and  1500  made  prisouers.     Kil-  i^igier  was  of  Huguenot  descent,  and  came  to 

patrick»s  loss  was  105  men.     Thus  ended,  in  ut-  America  in  1660.     Settling  first  in  Albanv.  he 

ter  discomfitui-e  and  repulse,  Lee's  second  for-  g^^^^  became  a  trader  in  New  York  citv.    While 

midable  invasion  of  Maryland.  o„  a  voyage  to  Euroi>e  in  1678,  he,  with  seven 

Lee's    ( Charles )    Treacherous    Disobedi-  others,  was  captured  by  Turkish  corsairs,  and 

ence.     While  the  British  were  desolating  New  they  were  ransomed  at  a  high  price.     In  1683 

Jersey  (November,  1776),  and  Washington,  with  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  Court 

his  handful  of  troops,  was  powerless  to  prevent  of  Admiralty.    On  the  accession  of  William  and 

them,  General  Lee,  with  a  largo  reinforcement,  Mary  to  the  throne  of  England,  tlie  Governor 

persistently  lingered  on  the  way.     He  had  been  of  New  York  abdicated  his  seat,  and  Leisler,  at 

urged  by  Washington,  when  the  retreat  from  the  request  of  the   people  who  composed  the 

Hackeiisack  began,  to  join  him,  but  he  steadily  democratic  portion  of  the  population,  assunied 

refused.     Now  the  commander-in-chief  entreat-  the  governorship  of  the  ]>rovince.      When  tlie 

ed  him  to  obey.     Philadelphia  was  in  danger,  royalists  were  reinstated  in  power,  and  a  royal 

and  the  chief  wrote,  **  Do  come  on;  your  arri-  governor  had  arrived,  Leisler  was  arrested,  ron- 

val,  without  delay,  may  be  the  means  of  saving  denined,  and  executed  as  a  traitor.     (See  Ltis- 

a  city."     Lee  continued  to  persistently  disobey  /ei***  InsHrreciion.)     Mr.  Leisler  purchased  New 

every  order  of  the  chief,     llis  reputation  was  Rochello  (which  he  so  named),  in  1(W9,  as  au 

at  its  zenith.     The  Americans  were  infatuated  asylum  for  the  Huguenots  in  America, 

-a  delnsi.,,!  VN-bi,!.,  in  tl.o  ligl.t  of  »,.l.8e.,uont  j^^i^^^.^  Insurrection.    Pemooracv  ha.l  tak- 

hiHtory   «.,..,>«  very  «trai,R«.     He  was  a.....ng  en  firm  root  among  tho  people  in  New' York,  and 

at  tlie  eh.eloomM.ana  and  he  <l..l  all  ho  <laro,l,  „.hen  newsof  the  aceesmon  of  William  ami  Marv 

by  insnMiatxnm  an<l  faJHe  rep..rtH  to  .l.sparage  ,.^.^,.,,^,,  „,^j  ^.      ^^^          ,^,  ^^^.^^,  ,_^,,^,^  ^^.^..,^.;, 

WaHhmgto..  in  the  e»  unatx.n  of  the  Congress  ,,^.  j,      .j,,„.  ^^.^y          ^^^^^  ^^^  j,^,,  ^.^^,  „,„^i^,„i 

a,..l  the  people.     W  >th  ..nparallele.l  .us,|leMce  ^j.^^.^  ...ilitiacon.pinies.ofwhieh  Nicholas  liav- 

(winch  was,,.,    rebuked)  he  wrote  to  Dr.  RmhIi,  .,^,,        ,„^.„,,,^.^  ^j.  „,^  governor's  conncil,  was 

u  n,e„,l.er  ..1  Cong,esH,  "  ^  onr  apathy  amazes  colonel,  and  .laeob  Leisler,  a  Hngnenot  and  n,er- 

n,e;  yoninakeinemad.     Let  .ne  not  talk  vai,,-  ^,,,^,_,    (distinguished    for   his   zeab.iis   op,K..si. 

ly :  had  I  the  power,  I  conld  do  yon  ,.,ueh  good,  ,;,„,  j^,  „„„,,,,,  Catholicism),  was  senior  captain, 

might  1  b,.t  dn^tate  <n,e  week.     1>"1  "one  ol    he  .j,,,^          ,^  ^^.,.^  ^^,^,,,,,^  Protestant*.    A  Bon.aii 

Cong,e»»  ever  rea.l  Roman  Instoryf       II.s  let-  Catholic  collector  appointed  bv  King  James  had 

t..rs  at  t4,at  juncture  show  h,s  predcterm.na-  ,,^^„  retained  in  place,  and  a  ■.„n,or  spivad  of  a 

t,o„  to  d,sobey  orders  and  act  as  he  pleased  ,,„^,.,,,^,    ,,,^  ^„,,  i,„„,„,^,,  n,^,,„,^  ,'„.  ^^,^ 

«,tl,  the  troops  which  had  been  intrusted  to  ,,,,^,,,^  ;,f  „,^  ^    ,^^.,j  „,„„„„.,,      j^  •„,„.,,  ,',f 

bin,.     (See  Imwo.,  of  (.eneral  Uf.)  citiz^cns,  followed  by  the  five  militia  companies. 

Lee's  (Charles)  Trial.    Offended  at  the  wortU  surroniided  the  house  of  Leisler  and  induced 

of  Washington  at  their  iutcTview  on  the  battle-  hitn  to  lead  a  movemout  for  tbo  seizure  of  the 
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fort.  Bayard  attempted  to  disperse  tbem,  bnt 
was  compelled  to  fly  for  his  life.  A  distinct 
liue  was  soou  drawn  between  the  aristocrats, 
headed  by  Bayard,  Livingston,  and  others,  and 
the  democrats,  led  by  Leisler.  The  fort  was 
seized,  with  the  public  money  in  it.  Nichol- 
son, Andros's  lientenant,  demanded  the  money, 
and  was  treated  with  disdain.  A  committee  of 
safety  of  ten  members — Dutch,  Huguenot,  and 
English  —  constituted  Leisler  ''captuin  of  the 
foi-t,''  and  invested  him  with  the  power  of  com- 
mander-in-chief nutil  orders  should  arrive  from 
the  new  monarchs.  He  was,  indeed,  the  popu- 
lar governor  of  the  proviuce.  The  New-Eng- 
landers  applauded  the  movement.  Leisler  pro- 
claimed William  and  Mary  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  king  giving  an 
account  of  his  doings.  Nicholson,  perceiving 
the  support  which  the  x>eople  of  New  York  and 
New  England  gave  to  Leisler,  departed  for  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  members  of  his  couueil  withdrew 
to  Albany,  where,  acknowledging  allegiance  to 
William  and  Mary,  they  claimed  to  be  the  true 
governors  of  the  colony,  and  denounced  Leisler 
as  an  **  arch-rebel."  Leisler's  son-in-law,  Jacob 
Milbome,  had  just  returned  from  England,  and 
was  sent  to  Albany  with  some  soldiers  to  defend 
the  place  against  an  expected  attack  from  Can- 
ada; but  the  old  council  there  refused  to  give 
up  the  fort  to  Milborne.  The  people  of  Albany 
obtained  aid  from  Connecticut,  Milborne  having 
withdrawn  to  avoid  bloodshed.  Soou  after  this 
a  letter,  addressed  to  ^^  such  as  for  the  time  be- 
ing administer  affairs,'^  was  received  at  New 
York,  enclosing  a  commission  as  governor  for 
Nicholson.  As  the  latter  was  on  the  ocean, 
Leisler  assumed  the  title  of  lieutenant-governor, 
construing  the  king's  letter  as  a  contirmatiou  of 
bis  authority.  He  called  an  assembly  to  pro- 
vide means  for  carrying  on  war  with  Canada. 
Leaving  Leisler's  letter  unanswered.  King  Will- 
iam commissioned  Colonel  Henrj-  Slonghter  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York;  and  sent  an  independent 
company  of  regular  soldiers,  under  Captain  In- 
goldsby  (January,  1691)  for  the  defence  of  the 
province.  Influenced  by  the  enemies  of  Leis- 
ler, Ingoldsby  claimed  the  temporary  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  an<l  the  possession  of  the  fort,  by 
virtue  of  his  commission  from  the  king.  Leis- 
ler refused  compliance  with  the  demand,  but 
proclaimed  Sloughter's  appointment,  and  order- 
ed Ingohlsby's  troops  to  be  quartered  in  the  city. 
There  was  great  excitement  in  the  city  1>etween 
the  aristocracy  and  democracy.  Bayard  and 
others  of  the  old  council  were  in  prison.  Leis- 
ler was,  for  a  time,  besieged  in  the  fort,  and 
some  lives  were  lost;  and  because  he  refused  to 
give  up  the  fort  at  the  flrst  summons  of  Ingols- 
by,  Slonghter,  tui  his  arrival,  instij^ated  by  the 
friends  of  Bayard  and  others,  caused  the  demo- 
cratic governor  and  his  council  to  be  arresteil. 
Bayard  and  others  of  the  old  council,  having 
been  released,  were  sworn  members  of  Slough- 
ter's council,  and  a  special  court  was  organ- 
ized to  try  the  prisoners.  Leisler  and  Milborne, 
denying  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  refused  to 
plead.  They  were  tried,  nevertheless,  and  found 
guilty;  but  Slonghter  hesitated  to  order  their  I 


execution,  preferring  to  await  the  king's  deci- 
sion in  the  matter.  Leisler's  enemies  burned 
with  a  desire  for  revenge.  The  Assembly,  also 
composed  of  his  enemies,  refused  to  recommend 
a  temporary  reprieve.  At  a  dinner-party  given 
for  the  pur|>ose,  Slonghter,  made  drunk  with 
liquor,  was  persuaded  to  sign  the  death-war- 
rant. The  revel  was  continued  until  morning 
for  fear  Slonghter,  sober,  might  recall  the  war- 
rant; and  before  he  had  recovered  his  senses 
Leisler  and  Milborne  were  taken  from  their 
weeping  wires  and  children  (May  16, 1691)  and 
hurried  to  the  scaffold,  erected  near  the  lower 
end  of  the  present  City  Hall  park.  A  drizzly 
rain  was  falling.  A  sullen  crowd  of  citizens 
were  spectators  of  the  sad  scene.  Among  them 
were  Robert  Livingston  and  others  of  Leisler's 
bitter  enemies.  The  prisoners  protested  their 
loyalty  and  innocence  of  the  charge  to  the  last. 
Milborne  said  on  the  scaffold,  '*  Robert  Living- 
ston, for  this  I  will  implead  thee  at  the  bar  of 
Gk)d!"  It  was  nothing  less  than  a  judicial  mur- 
der. Some  years  afterwards  the  attainder 
which  the  crime  with  which  they  were  charged 
had  placed  upon  the  victims  was  reversed  by 
act  of  Parliament,  and  their  estates  were  re- 
stored to  their  families.     (See  Leisler,  Jacob.) 

Le  Moyne,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  Ca- 
nadian family,  members  of  which  bore  conspic- 
uous' parts  in  early  American  history.  They 
were  descended  from  Charles  of  Normandy,  who 
died  in  Montreal,  Canada,  in  1683.  He  came  to 
Cana<la  in  1641,  where  he  became  a  famous  In- 
dian tighter.  In  1668  Louis  XIV.  made  him 
seigneur  of  Longneil,  and  subsequently  of  Cha- 
teangay.  He  had  eleven  sons,  of  whom  Bien- 
ville and  Iberville  (which  see)  were  the  most 
eminent. — I.  Charles,  Baron  of  Longneil,  was 
born  in  Montreal,  Dec.  10, 1656;  died  there,  June 
8, 1729.  He  was  made  a  lieutenant-general  of 
regulars  in  the  royal  army  of  France,  and,  re- 
turning to  Canada,  he  built  churches  and  a  fort 
at  Longneil.  He  fought  the  English  assailants 
of  Quebec  under  Phipps  in  1690,  and  was  made 
baron  and  Governor  of  Montreal  in  1700.  Be- 
coming commandant-general  of  Canada,  he  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  expedition  against  Queljeo 
under  Walker  in  1711.  In  1720  he  was  (lov- 
ernor  of  Three  Rivera,  and  again  of  Montreal  in 
1724.  His  iuQuence  over  the  Indians  was  very 
great,  and  in  1726  the  Scnecas  allowed  him  to 
rebuild  Fort  Niagara. — II.  Paul,  who  was  born 
in  Montreal  in  1663,  and  died  in  March,  1704, 
distinguished  himself  under  his  brother  Iber- 
ville in  Hudson's  Bay.  He  commanded  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Iroquois,  made  peace  with 
them  in  1701,  an<l  acipiired  great  influence  over 
them. — III.  Joseph,  who  wjis  ma<le  seigneur  of 
8erigny,  was  born  in  Montreal  in  July,  1668 ; 
died  in  Rochefort,  France,  in  1734.  In  1694 
and  1697  he  conmianded  squadrons  to  assist  his 
brother  Iberville  in  Hndson^s  Bay,  and  brought 
over  emigrants  to  Louisiana  in  a  squatlnm  to 
f<»und  a  colony  there.  In  1718-19  he  surveyed 
the  coasts  there,  and  t-ook  part  in  expeditions 
against  the  Spaniards  at  Pensacola  and  in  Mo- 
bile Bay.  In  1720  he  commanded  a  ship-of-the- 
liue^  and  died  a  rear-admiral  of  the  royal  navy. 
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He  was  also  Governor  of  Rochefort  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  having  been  appointed  in  1723. — 
IV.  Antoinr,  seigneur  of  Chateaugay,  was  bom 
in  Montreal  in  Jnly,  1683;  died  in  Rochefort, 
France,  March  21, 1747.  He  belonged  to  the  roy- 
al anny,  and  came  with  colonists  to  Louisiana  in 
1704,  serving  nnder  Iberville  there  against  the 
English.  He  was  made  chief  commandant  of 
Louisiana  in  1717,  and  King's  Lieutenant  in  the 
colony  and  Knight  of  St.  Louis  in  1718.  He 
was  in  command  of  Pensacola  in  1719 ;  a  pris- 
oner of  war  for  a  while  afterwards  to  the  Span- 
iards ;  was  Governor  of  Martinique ;  and,  re- 
turning to  France  in  1744,  became  Governor  of 
lie  Roy  ale,  or  Cape  Breton,  in  1745. — Three  oth- 
er brothers  obtained  some  prominence  in  his- 
tory'. Jacques,  seigneur  of  St.  H^l^ne,  served  un- 
der Iberville,  and  was  mort^iUy  wounded  while 
defending  Quebec  against  Phipps  in  1690 ;  Fran- 
cis, seigneur  of  Bienville  (I. )»  was  killed  in 
battle  with  the  Iroquois  in  June,  1691 ;  and 
Louis,  seigneur  of  Chateaugay  (I.),  was  mortally 
wounded  in  an  assault  on  Fort  Nelson,  Hud- 
son's Bay,  in  1694. 

Le  Moyne,  Sauville,  was  not  of  the  family 
of  Charles,  but  was  related  to  it.  He  was 
born  in  Montreal  in  1671;  died  at  Biloxi,  Miss., 
July  22,  1701.  He  accompanied  the  brothers 
Iberville  and  Bienville  in  their  expedition  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  governor  of  Louisiana  in  1699. 
He  was  of  feeble  constitution ;  possessed  brill- 
iant talents,  a  remarkably  fine  personal  appear- 
ance, and  a  large  fortune.  Racine  pronounced 
him  a  poet;  Bossuet  predicted  that  he  would 
become  a  great  orator;  and  Vi liars  called  him  a 
"  mnrHhal  in  embryo."  These  promises  were  un- 
fulfilled. 

L'Enfant,  Peter  Ciiaklkb,  engineer,  was  born 
in  France  in  175r>;  died  in  Prince  George's  Coun- 
ty, Md.,  Jan.  14, 1825.  He  came  to  America  and 
entered  tlio  Continental  army  as  an  engineer  in 
the  fall  of  1777.  Ho  was  made  a  captain  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1778;  was  severely  wounded  at  the  siege 
of  JSavannali  in  1779;  served  nnder  the  immedi- 
ate coniniand  of  Washington  afterwards;  and 
was  made  a  major  in  May,  178ii  The  "order," 
or  jewel, Of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  was 
deHi«;ned  by  Major  L'Enfant.  He  was  also  au- 
thor of  the  plan  of  the  city  of  Washington.  In 
181*2  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Engineering 
at  West  Point,  but  declined. 

Lescarbot,  Marc,  in  New  France.  When, 
in  KHM),  P(»ntrinconrt,  who  founded  Port  Koyal, 
in  Acadia,  returned  from  France  with  a  company 
of  artisans  and  laborers,  he  was  accompanied  hy 
Lescarbot,  a  French  lawyer,  poet,  and  writer  of 
a  IliMtonf  of  Xew  /'Vaww,  which  was  published  in 
16(^9.  He  eanie  to  assist  PtHitrincourt.  in  estab- 
lishing his  colony  on  a  firm  basis.  While  Cham- 
plain  and  I)e  Monts  (see  De  Monis)  were  looking 
for  a  milder  climate  farther  south,  Lescarbot 
took  charge  of  the  fort.  With  great  energy  he 
]danted,  builded,  and  wrote  rhymes,  and  infused 
into  his  subordinates  some  of  his  own  energy. 
When  Champlnin  returned,  he  was  greeted  by 
a  theatrical  masque,  composed  by  the  poet,  in 


which  Neptnne  and  bis  Tritons  welcomed  the 
mariner.  The  dreary  winter  that  followed  was 
enlivened  by  the  establishmeDt  of  an  '*  Order  of 
Good  Times''  by  Lescarbot,  the  dntiee  of  the 
members  consisting  in  the  preparation  of  good 
cheer  daily  for  the  table.  In  the  spring  the 
colonists  were  summoned  to  France  by  a  revo- 
cation of  their  charter. 

Lealie,  Alexander,  died  in  December,  1794. 
He  was  a  British  officer  of  distinction  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  came  to  Boston  with 
General  Howe  in  1775.  He  was  made  a  major 
in  June,  1759;  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  1762,  and 
was  a  brigadier-general  when  he  came  to  Amer* 
ica.  In  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  in  1776,  he 
commanded  the  light  infantry,  and  was  in  the 
battle  of  Harlem  Plains  in  September,  and  of 
White  Plains  in  October  following.  General 
Leslie  accompanied  Sir  Henry  Clinton  against 
Charleston  in  April  and  May,  1780.  In  OctoWr 
he  took  possession  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  with  3000 
troops,  but  soon  hastened  to  join  Comwallis  in 
the  Carolinas,  which  he  did  in  December.  In 
the  Battle  of  Guilfonl  (which  see),  he  command- 
ed the  right  wing.  General  Leslie  was  in  com- 
mand at  Charleston  at  the  close  of  hostilitiea. 
He  was  a  gallant  man.  Colonel  Tarleton  having 
expressed  with  a  sneer  in  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Ashe,  at  Halifax,  N.  C,  a  wish  to  see  Colonel  W. 
Washington,  Mi's.  Ashe  said,  **  If  you  had  looked 
Itehind,  Colonel  Tarleton,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Cowpens,  you  would  have  enjoyed  that  pleas- 
ure." (  See  CoicpenSy  Battle  of  the. )  Tarleton, 
much  irritated,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword, 
when  General  Leslie,  who  was  present,  remark- 
ed, "  Say  what  yon  please,  Mrs.  Ashe,  Colonel 
Tarleton  knows  better  than  to  insult  a  lady  in 
my  j)re8ence." 

Letter-of-Marque  and  Repriaal  is  a  commis- 
sion granted  in  time  of  war  to  a  private  person 
commanding  a  vessel  to  cruise  at  sea  and  make 
prizes  of  the  enemy ^s  ships  and  merchandise. 
The  ship  so  commanded  is  sometimes  called  by 
the  same  name.  The  word  mark  (frontier)  was 
used  by  the  Germans  to  denote  the  right  of  capt^ 
uring  property  beyond  the  frontiers  of  another 
province.  Sometimes  the  commission  to  priva- 
teers is  called  "Letter-of-Marque  and  Reprisals.'* 
(See  lieprisah.) 

Letters  of  a  Pennsylvania  Fanner.     When 

Charles  Townshend's  obnoxious  taxation  bills 
became  laws,  the  Americans,  believing  with  Otis 
that  taxes  on  trade,  if  designed  to  raise  a  reve- 
nue, are  just  as  mnch  a  violation  of  the  rights 
of  people  unrepresented  as  any  other  tax,  acte«l 
accordingly.  The  colonial  newspapers,  then 
about  thirty  in  number,  had  begun  to  t>e  trib- 
unes for  the  people,  and  teemed  with  essays  on 
the  exciting  topics  of  the  daj'.  The  most  pow- 
erful of  these  pnxlnetious  were  a  series  of  es- 
says on  taxation  and  kindred  subjects,  entitled, 
Letin'8  of  a  Farmer  of  Pennxylrania  to  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Biitwh  ro/oniV*,  writ  ten  by  John  Dick- 
inson, an  able  lawyer  of  Philadelphia.  They 
were  wiitten  in  a  style  of  great  vigor  and  ani- 
mation, and  were  published  in  the  Pennsyhanui 
Chronicle  during  the  summer  of  1767.  These  let^ 
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ten  were  potential  in  forming  and  leading  pub- 
lic opinion  in  opposition  to  the  oppressive  meas- 
ures of  the  British  government,  and  they  were 
widely  read  and  a^lniired.  At  a  public  meeting 
in  Boston  the  author  was  thanked  in  a  resohi- 
tion.  The  Society  of  Fort  St.  David,  in  Phila- 
delphia, presented  an  address  to  Mr.  Dickinson 
in  a  **  box  of  heart  of  oak,"  appropriately  in- 
scribed. On  the  top  was  represented  the  cap 
of  liberty  on  a  spear,  resting  on  the  cipher  ^'  J. 
D.,"  underneath  which  were  the  words  Pro  Pa- 
tria.  Around  the  whole  was  the  following  sen- 
tence :  "  The  Gift  of  the  Governor  and  Society 
of  Fort  St.  David  to  the  Author  of  the  Farmef^a 
Letters  J  in  Grateful  Testimony  to  the  very  Emi- 
nent Services  thereby  rendered  to  this  Conn- 
try,  1768."  On  the  inside  of  the  top  was  the  fol- 
lowing inscription :  "The  Liberties  of  the  Brit- 
ish Colonies  in  America  asserted  with  Attic 
Eloquence  and  Roman  Spirit  by  John  Dickin- 
son." The  Farmer^8  Letters  were  republished  in 
England  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Franklin.  They 
were  also  published  in  French,  at  Paris. 

IiewiB  and  Clarke's  Expedition.  The  explo- 
ration of  the  continent  westward  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  had  long  been  a  subject  of  thought 
for  President  Jefferson.  When  minister  to  France, 
be  suggested  to  Ledyard,  the  celebrated  travel- 
ler, an  exploration  of  western  America.  In  1792 
he  proposed  to  the  Philosophical  Society  at  Par- 
is to  procure  such  an  exploration  with  funds 
raised  by  subscription;  and  it  was  under  the 
auspices  of  this  society,  and  under  instructions 
prepared  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  Michanx,  the  cel- 
ebrated French  traveller  and  botanist,  proceed- 
ed on  his  exploration  westwanl,  until  i*ecalled 
by  the  French  minister.  The  way  wns  iiually 
opened  to  such  an  exploration  by  considerations 
of  state  polic3\  After  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
in  1803,  the  utility  of  ascertaining  the  character 
of  the  interior  of  that  domain  was  obvious,  and 
in  January,  1804,  President  Jefferson,  in  a  confi- 
dential message,  recommended  the  sending  of  an 
exploring  party  to  trace  the  Missouri  River  to  its 
source,  cross  the  mountains,  and  follow  the  best 
irater  communication  that  presented  itself  from 
bhere  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  was  approve<l, 
ftnd  Congress  made  an  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
pose. Meriwether  Lewis,  the  private  secretary 
of  the  President,  was  appointed  to  command  the 
dxpedition,  and,  at  his  request,  William  Clarke, 
ft  brother  of  George  Rogers  Clarke  (which  see), 
was  associated  with  him.  Lewis  led  fortj'-five 
oaen  up  the  Missouri  River,  beginning  the  ascent 
>n  May  14,  1804.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Platte 
Biver  scouta  were  sent  out  to  announce  to  the 
several  tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  that  region 
blie  change  of  government,  and  a  council  was 
beld  at  a  place  since  known  as  Council  Bluffs, 
in  Iowa.  Passing  through  the  country  of  the 
Sioux,  they  reached,  in  September,  the  villages 
)f  the  Mandans,  a  light-colored  race,  where  they 
irintered.  They  were  then  sixteen  hundred 
miles  from  their  starting-point.  In  the  spring 
[1805),  the  explorers  pushed  on  to  the  Yellow- 
itone^  and  passed  through  the  hot  springs  re- 
gion— the  country  everywhere  sterile  and  bar- 
:en,  for  they  had  begun  the  passage  of  the  Rocky 


Mountain  range,  which  was  there  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  in  width.  They  arrived  at  the 
Falls  of  the  Missouri  in  Jnne  (1805),  And  trana- 
ferred  their  boats  and  baggage  over  a  portage 
of  eighteen  miles.  These  falls  have  a  descent 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  in  sixteen 
miles,  having  one  pitch  of  ninety-eight  feet.  Af- 
ter that  the  journey  was  most  fatiguing.  Ar- 
riving at  the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri,  Cap- 
tain Lewis  went  with  a  party  to  explore  the 
country,  those  with  the  boats  ascending  the 
river  still  farther.  The  divisions  were  joined 
on  the  17th  of  August.  Lewis  had  found  the 
head-waters  of  the  Columbia  River,  fifty  miles 
distant.  The  entire  party  then  left  their  boats 
and  crossed  the  mountains,  having  procured 
more  horses  from  the  Indians.  They  were  in 
the  region  of  (present)  Montana  Territory  and 
friendly  Indians,  the  Nez  Perces,  who  were  very 
kind  to  the  explorers.  Down  the  Pacific  slope 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  they  made  their  way, 
among  precipices  and  snowy  peaks,  their  provi- 
sions exhausted  and  game  scarce.  They  resort- 
ed to  portable  soup,  which  had  been  reserved 
for  such  an  emergency.  At  length,  with  great 
joy,  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
and  arrived  at  a  large  branch  of  the  Columbia, 
among  the  Flat  Head  Indians.  They  distributed 
some  medals  among  the  principal  chiefs,  who 
furnished  the  explorers  with  canoes,  and  in  them 
they  floated  several  hundred  miles  in  the  midst 
of  a  high  prairie  country,  depending  chiefly  on 
the  natives  for  their  food.  Tliey  soon  entered  the 
Columbia  proper,  after  passing  another  moun- 
tmu  range  (Cascade  Mountains),  confining  the 
Columbia  for  several  hundred  miles  between  it 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, 1805,  the  party  entered  the  bay  into 
which  the  Columbia  pours,  and  at  length  came 
in  sight  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  There  they  win- 
tered, subsisting  chiefly  on  the  flesh  of  elks, 
which  were  abundant.  In  the  spring  (1806)  the 
party  retraced  their  steps,  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  had  one  or  two  encounters  with 
Indian  tribes.  Descending  to  the  Mandan  vil- 
lages on  the  Missouri,  Capt-ain  Lewis  persuaded 
one  of  the  principal  chiefs,  with  his  family,  to 
accompany  the  party  to  St.  Louis.  Aft«r  an  ab- 
sence of  two  years  and  four  months,  enduring 
much  suffering,  but  solving  a  great  geograph- 
ical and  topographical  question,  the  ex])editioii 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke  entered  St.  Louis,  Sept.  26, 
1806.  By  it  the  mythical  and  marvellous  mist 
that  had  so  long  hung  over  the  district  of  Lou- 
isiana was  dispelled.  The  next  year  ( 1807  ) 
Captain  Lewis  was  made  governor  of  Louisiana 
Territory. 

Le'wis,  Andrew,  was  bom  in  Ulster,  Ireland, 
in  1730;  died  in  Bedford  County,  Va.,  in  1780. 
His  father  was  of  a  Huguenot  family  which  set- 
tled in  Ireland,  and  came  to  Virginia  in  1732. 
Andrew  was  a  volunteer  to  take  possession  of 
the  Ohio  region  in  1754,  was  with  Washington, 
and  was  major  of  a  Virginia  i*egiment  at  Brad- 
dock's  defeat.  In  the  expedition  under  Major 
Grant,  in  the  fall  of  1758,  he  was  made  prisoner 
and  taken  to  Montreal.  In  1768  he  was  a  com- 
missioner to  treat  with  the  Indians  at  Fort  Stan- 
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wis ;  wan  iDBtle  a  briguliFr-gcneral  In  1774,  and  ' 
oil  Oct.  10,  tlist  year,  lie  fuii);lit  a,  Hevere  iMlIle 
with  n  fiiniiiaalili;  Iiidiau  force  at  Fiiiiit  Fleas- 1 
ant  (wliii'li  nee;,  ami  Kiiiiiiil  a  victory.  In  llie ' 
V)rt{iniuf[(iiuH)<>ritin'Ki-HWH,aiHl  in  the  fi«ld,be 
wHH  n  biild  putriiit.  A  ciiliiiii-l  in  lUe  nrtny,  lie 
einiiniaiiileil  tlie  Vir>;iiiia  tnmiw  that  (Imve  Liint 
Duiiiniire  from  VirK<tiiau  watiTs.  In  tliat  ci- 
peiliticin  be  caiiKlit  a.  colli,  Trum  tliH  eDMtit  of 
wliicli  lie  died.  Ciiluncl  LcwiH'n  four  brotlierti — 
8aniiu;l,TlHiu«M,UliurlHi,and  Williaiu — were  all 
diHtiiiKiiiMluHl  ill  military  unnalH.  Ilin  atatne 
occupies  one  of  the  jieileMlalH  nniuti<l  Crawfurd'B 
Wuitbiiif;I<iii  nionniiieiit  iil  Kiclinionil. 

Iiewl^  Fkaxcii.  a  xiguer  of  tlip  Eteclamlioa 
of  IndejieiideiMHt,  wan  lH>rti  in  LliindnfT,  Wiili^c. 
in  Msrcli,  17in;dii-d  in  NVw  York, Dec. :)(l,  li^. 
£ducalt.-d  iit  WuitiiiliiHt<-T  ScbiKil,  lie  became  a 
mcreliunt,  and  ctnlKruled  tn  Aiticric»  in  1734. 
Mr.  LvwJH  »-ni)  aid  lu  Cobniel  Mercer  after  tlie 
capliireiif OHweguby  tltuFreuch  iii  t757(n'hich 
MB ),  and  niM,  with  <illier  priiMiierH,  talieti  t» 
Canada  ami  ilieiire  In  France.  For  bis  Herviteii 
tlic  Hritinli  govern im-ii I  gave  liim  five  Iliiiu«and 
acruH  of  laiiiL  Patriotic  and  active,  lie  was  a 
tnenilHT  of  tlie  Stamp  Act  CuiigreH*  (wliicli  iov) 
iu  ITS).  Hu  was  n  delegate  from  New  York  in 
tbo  Continental  (^onftreiw  fhim  1775  to  1770. 
Settlefl  on  Ijoiik  Iidaud,  wbicli  abounded  with 
TurieM,  Iw  onflered  iiitich  fivni  tlio  deotnirlioii 
of  bin  ]>rolierty  liy  lliiH  clam  of  citizens.  They 
GanM'<l  tlie  death  iif  his  wife  by  brutally  t^oiifin- 
iii^  hi'r  ill  a  prison  for  Hcvival  niontliH.  To  bin 
patrioliMii  he  sucrilicud  the  utnt  of  bis  proiier- 
ry,aiid  died  poor. 
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ing,biiimind  waaabaori>e<t  witb  thonghtsnfai)- 
ventiire.  He  waH  a  vulnntcer  soldier  iu  teprrw- 
inff  the  Whiskey  iDSiirrecliou  (which  nn-), after 
which  he  entered  the  regular  anity  inUTii  aiid 
liecame  captain  in  December,  1800.  Sir.  Lewis 
became  the  private  secn-tary  of  Ur.  Jrlfrnran. 
and  in  1803  that  Preaidenl  sent  Captain  Lewis 
t«  explore  the  country  wentward  from  tlie  Mia- 
nisltil>pi  to  the  Pocillc.  (See  Lnru  and  flartei 
Krj>fdi(ioa.)  He  made  a  miceewfiil  •'Xidoralion 
of  tho  iuterior  of  tbe  continent.  Siil>j>^t  t<<  titx 
of  melancholy,  in  one  of  Iheni  be  put  an  <:nd  to 
his  own  life.  He  hod  been  made  govenior  of 
Lonisialia  Territory,  March  i,  1HI7,  but  died  lie- 
fare  he  assnmed  tlie  functions  of  liis  office. 

Lewls,MoHOAS-,waslH>niinNewYi>rk.Oct.tt:, 
l^-id ;  difd  there,  April  7,  li4H.  He  was  a  win  of 
Francis  Lewis,  a  Hi;;ner  of  the  Declaration  of  Iii- 
depcnflence,  and  ((Tadiiated  at  Princeton  in  1773. 
He  Htmlied  law  wilh  J<ihn  Jay.  and  Jnineil  the 
army  at  Cn»ibrid|;e  in  June,  1775.  Ho  wan  on 
tho  statr  of  General  Gntcs  with  the  rank  of  colo- 
nel, ill  Jannary,  177C,  and  soon  aflerwanis  lie- 
camn  quartermaster-general  of  (he  Northt^m 
Army.  Hu  was  aetivo  during  the  war,  and  at 
its  close  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar,  and  praclitied 
in  UncheBs  Comity,  N.  Y.  Ho  wah  a  jiid^e  of 
the  Conrt  of  Common  1 'leas,  and  of  the  Sniierlor 
Court  of  the  state  in  179ti,  bein);,  the  year  before. 
Bttorney-genenil  of  tho  state.  He  was  chief- 
JitHliee  in  IcWl,  and  ^veriior  from  1004  li>  lr«7. 
In  1H12  he  was  appointed  ijnurtemiaKter-^neral 
with  the  rank  of  liriKiulier,  and  wus  [inimoted 
to  mnjor-)^nend  in  l^llt.  He  wns  aclivi;  <in  the 
Niagara  iroutier  iu  1H14,  and  was  placed  in  oum- 


Itenia,  MKiinvKTiiKK.  was  iMirn  ne.ir  Char-I 
lotliM ille,  V.I.,  An-,  l".  177-1 ;  died  iieiir  XiihIi- 
ville,  Trnii.,  Del.  tl,  ISIKJ.  ]-osiu'HM'd  of  it  biilil 
and  entri'piisinfi.ipii'il.  he  r<'liiii|nisli('d  nnnlcm-  i 

tslcs  ofudvculni'i'.iind  Ihongli  lie pnranud  farm- 
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and  agriciiltnre.  In  1S12  ho  deliverotl  the  ml- 
drt;88  oil  tlit>  CKutenuiul  of  Wnshiuglon'B  birtb 
before  tbo  city  aiitborities,  aii<l  in  1835  becamu 
■  presideut  of  tbe  New  York  Hiiitorical  Society. 
Lezingtoa  and  Concord.  In  tbe  early  npriiig 
of  1775,  General  Gage  had  betweeu  31)00  auil 
4000  troopa  in  BoHtuu,  and  felt  Htroiif;  in  tbe 
presence  of  rebellious  utterances  that  tilled  the 
air.  He  obBsrved  witli  concern  the  galberiu); 
of  munitiona  of  narby  the  colouiHts.  lufunued 
that  a  considerable  quantity  bad  been  deposit- 
ed at  Coneord,  a  village  about  sixteen  niileH 
from  Itofllou,  be  planneil  a  Hvcrut  expedition  to 
seize  or  dentroy  tliem.  Towarils  miilnigbt,  on 
the  It^th  of  April,  bn  sent  800  men,  under  Liea- 
l«nout- colonel  Smith  and  Miijiir  Pitcaim,  to  ex- 
ecnte  his  desi^nn.  The  vigilant  patriots  hod 
discovereil  the  secret,  and  were  on  the  alert, 
rtud  when  the  expedilLon  nioveil  to  cross  the 
Claries  Biver,  Paul  Kevere,  one  of  the 
nioHt  active  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  Bos- 
ton, had  preceded  them,  and  \¥as  on  liia 
way  towards  Concord  to  aronxe  the  in- 
bsbilants  and  tbe  ininiite-meii.  Soon  after- 
wards chiircb-b«llB,iiiiisketry,  and  cannons 
spread  the  Alarm  over  the  country ;  nnd 
nhen,  at  dawn  (April  19,  1775),  Pitcnini, 
with  the  advanced  guard,  reached  Lexing- 
ton,  u  little  village  six  milea  from  Cuuconl, 
he  found  seventy  determined  men,  under 
Cajilaii)  Jonas  Parker,  drawn  up  on  tbo 
green  to  oppoHe  bini.  Pitcaim  rode  forward 
and  sbniileil,  "  Disperse !  disiierse,  j'on  reb- 
els '.  Down  with  yuiir  arms,  and  disperse '" 
Tlicy  refused  oI>edience,  and  be  ordered  bis 
n>eii  to  lire.  Tbe  order  was  obeyed,  and 
the  war  for  inrlelieu deuce  was  thus  begun. 
Eight  minute-men— good  citizens  of  Massa- 
cbusetts — wel«  killed,  soveTal  otbeni  were 
wouuiled,  and  tbe  remai titter  were  diii])erei;(l. 
It  was  now  snnrise.  On  tliat  occasion 
Jonathan  Harrington,  a  yonth  of  sereutcfU 
yeors,  played  the  life.  Tito  writer  visited 
him  and  made  a  sketch  ofhiin  in  1840,  when 
he  was  past  ninety  years  of  nge.  Under  that 
sketch  bo  wmlD  his  name  and  a;^.  Ho  was 
splitting  woo<l  in  front  of  his  hinise  at  the 
tints  the  writer  first  saw  him,  when  he  po- 
litely invited  the  latter  into  the  honse.  nnd 
took  aseat  in  his  rock inc-c hair.  He  died  iti 
Uarch.  li^.  Tlio  Unlish  prusxeil  forward 
towards  Concord.  Tbo  citirams  tlieiti  had 
beeuaronsed  by  a  horseman  from  Lei:ington, 
ami  the  militia  were  UockinK  towards  the  town 
from  every  direction.  Tlio  Htores  were  hastily  re- 
moved to  a  place  of  coticcalnient',  in  carts  and 
other vehiclcs,hy  men, women, aiid children.  The 
Middlesex  farmerti, armed  with  ever;  conceivable 
kind  of  fire-arms,  were  drawn  np  in  battle  array 
in  defeiTce  of  tlieir  buincs  and  their  chartered 
riebts.  M^jor  Buttrick  and  Adjutant  Joseph 
Husmer  took  tlie  ciiief  command  The  British 
hail  reached  tlio  North  Bridge.  Colonel  Barrett, 
then  in  command  of  the  whole,  gave  the  wonl 
to  niarch,  and  a  determined  force,  under  Major 
Buttrick,  pressed  forward  to  op)>ose  the  invwl- 
era,  who  were  beginning  to  destroy  the  bridge. 
The  uiiuute-meu  were  tired  upon  by  the  Brit- 
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ieh,  when  a  full  volley  was  retnnied  by  the  pa- 
triots. Some  of  tbe  invaders  fell ;  the  others 
retreated.  They  had  destroyed  only  a  few  stores 
ill  the  village.  Tbe  iuvailers  were  tenibly  smit- 
ten by  the  gathering  niiunt«-nien  ou  their  re- 
treat towanis  Lexiugtun.  Shots  cante,  with 
deadly  aim,  from  behind  fences,  stone-walls, 
and  trees.  The  gathering  yeomanry  swariuwl 
from  the  woofls  and  tields,  from  farm-houses  aud 
hamlets.  They  attacked  from  ambnsh  and  in 
the  open  highway.  It  was  evident  to  the  Brit- 
ons that  (he  whole  conotry  was  aroused.  The 
heat  was  intense;  the  dust  intolerable.  The 
tJOO  men  mnst  have  perished  or  been  captiired, 
hod  not  A  reinforrement,  under  Ijunl  Percy,  met 
and  ivlicved  them  near  Loxingtou.  After  a  brief 
rust,  tlio  whole  I>oi)y,  1800  strong,  retreated,  and 
were  terribly  assailed  along  tbu  whole  ten  miles 
to  their  shelter  at  Chnrleslown,  ii 


ing  700  Essex  niililin,  under  Colonel  Pickering, 
marching  lostrike  their  tiank.  Under  the  guns 
of  Biitish  war-vessels,  the  remnant  of  the  de- 
tochment  rested  that  night,  and  passed  over  to 
Boston  tbe  next  morning.  DnrinK  the  expedi- 
tion the  British  lost,  in  killed,  woiinilcd,  and 
missing,  273  men;  the  Americana  lost  103.  (See 
JJpnnng  of  the  People.) 

I«zliigtoii  and  Conoord,  Efpkct  op  tri 
Skirmibiiks  at.  When  news  of  the  affair  at 
Lexington  and  Concord  went  over  the  land,  the 
people  were  everywhere  aroused  to  action,  and 
never  before  nor  afterwards  was  there  so  nnan- 
imoua  a  determination  to  resist  British  oppres- 
■ioQ.    In  wavering  New  York  there  was  unity 
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at  (luce,  and  the  cttelom-hoiise  was  immediately 
ulo«eil,  mid  all  vesseU  prepariug  to  sail  fur  Que- 
ben,  NewfontKllnud,  Bostou,  ur  Georgia  were  de- 
tained— tlie  Utter  colouy  Dot  having  yet  seut 
delegatoHtotbeCoutiuoiitul Congress.  TheNew- 
Yorken  addressed  a  lutter  to  the  niayor  and  al- 
denuei I  uf  London — I'rum  w  Lorn  Boston,  id  itsilis- 
tressfsBofioidiHi'arl  AitJ),lindreceiv«dsymiintby 
nod  aid — dectaiiiig  tliat  all  tli»  horrors  uf  civil 
wiir  could  uot  colii]iel  the  cnlonists  to  Hubtnit  to 
t«xatiou  b;  the  British  Parliament.  The  inhab- 
itants uf  Pbiladulpbiit  followed  those  of  the  city 
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Hiilligan  reiolved  to  defy  the  OTerwhelrains 
force  of  the  enemy  with  the  means  at  his  com- 
mand.  Price  moved  forward,  drove  iu  the  Na- 
tional iiickets,  and  opened  a  cannoiiade  on  Uiil-  - 
ligau's  hnntily  constructed  works.  Very  soon 
some  out works^ure  captured,  after  fierce  srrnj;- 
glee,  but  the  defence  was  bravely  maintaiDcl 
throughout  the  day.  Price  waa  nnxions,  for  hv 
knew  that  there  waaatar;;e  UiiioD  force  near  an- 
der  Colonel  J.  C.  Davis,  and  General  John  Pope 
was  coming  down  from  the  country  northward 
of  the  Missouri  River.  Mulligau  waa  hopeful,  for 


nf  New  York.  Those  of  New  Jersey  took  pos- 
Hossion  nf  tlie  pruviiicini  treasury,  coutaining 
nlfOLit  tSO.OOO,  to  use  for  their  own  defence. 
The  news  reached  Dultimoro  in  nix  days,  when 
tlie  people  wi7.cd  the  provincinl  magazine,  coii- 
tMUing  about  liflccn  hnndred  slaud  of  unns. 
and  stoppeil  iill  px|M>rlH  to  the  BshiiiK-iwli"'!'". 
to  snrh  nf  llio  inlniiils  nx  hnd  no)  JoinPcl  ihi'  cun- 
fedrracy,  and  to  the  Itiili^h  arniv  nnil  navy  nt 
KoHton.  In  Vir<;inia  a  provincial  convon'linn 
wan  Ik'IiI  (see  I'irijiiiia  ^Vinrrnfinn),  which  took 
mensiiri^  for  the  d'cfenm  of  the  colony. 

Iiexlngton  (Mu.),  Sikuk  op  (18G1).  After  the 
■Irawii  biitllc  at  WiNnn's  Creek  (which  so), 
Geiienil  McCidlfH-h  fonnil  hisassnmpfion  of  an- 
tlmrity  so  offensive  tu  the  Miwuniriniis  llmt  hn 
left  the  stale.  General  I'rice  called  upon  flir 
ReceRHJiiniHtH  to  Iill  up  hisshallcreil  rnnkH.  Thiy 
roHiMitidrd  with  aincrity,  and  at  the  niidille  of 
Anitiist  he  mnvetl  nortliwnid,  in  thu  diicction  of 
Iinxitigloti,  which  is  sidinlcd  on  a  curve  of  the 
Missoun  ICiver.  It  nrcnpied  an  imiioitnnt  po- 
sition, and  was  uurrisoned  with  less  than  30()0 
tmopH,  under  Colonel  Jiilnes  A.  Mrillinan.  His 
troops,  nnforlnnati'ly.  had  only  forly  rounds  of 
cartridgi'N  <'neli.  six  small  bmss  cannonn.  and 
two  howitzi'Ts.  Tlifi  latter  were  useless,  lieransc 
there  wTf  no  shellH.  On  t)iP  morning  of  .Si'pl. 
11  Prico  appi'nred  at  a  point  three  miles  fi-oin 
U'xinglon.     Hourly  cipecling  n' 
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lie  exiwetcil  some  of  thcRo  troops  every  moment- 
Day  after  day  and  nijiht  after  ni^lit  his  men 
worked  to  Hlreniiithen  the  position,  and  Price's 
20.(100  men  were  kept  at  bay.  Kinnlly.  on  the 
17th,  the  Coufederntes  were  reinforced,  nnd  Ibeir 
nnml>crwasHivellc<Ito3!>,000.  Then  PHi-o  rnt 
oft' the  coin  ni  II  ni  eat  inn  nf  tlic  garricoii  with  Ibe 
town,  lliciv  chief  source  of  water  supply.  The 
next  day  he  took  possession  of  llie  town,  chwed 
up  the  garrison,  and  liepan  a  vigiirons  sii'ge. 
For  seventy-two  hours  Mulligan  and  liiit  little 
band  sustained  it,  amid  liiiniing  sun-heat  by 
day  and  sntVocaling  smoke  at  all  times,  until 
anininnilioii  and  provisions  were  exbansted.and 
on  tlie  morning  orilm  l-ntb  he  was  compi-lled  to 
HUrrcnder.  The  loss  of  this  imst  was  severely 
felt,  ami  Fremont,  resolving  to  relrievo  it,  at 
cneo  put  iu  motion  20.000  men  to  drive  Price 
and  his  followers  out  ofMissouri.  The  Nation- 
al loss  iu  men  was  40  killed  and  130  wonudeil : 
the  Confederati'H  lost  S5  killed  and  T5  wonndeil. 
Mulligan  and  bis  olllcers  were  held  pri»mers  of 
war;  the  men  wem  paroled.  The  s|Hii1s  wer« 
6  cannons,  2  mortars.  3000  mnskets,  T.'iO  homes, 
waggons,  teams,  etc.,  and  (100.000  worth  of  com- 
missary stores.  A  week  before  the  arrival  of 
MiilUgan  at  Lexington.  Governor  Jackson  and 
his  Legisl.iture  had  held  a  session  there,  and 
bad  deposited  $W0,()0()  Id  gold  coin  In  the  bank. 
They  quitted  it  eo  precipitately,  that  they  left 
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this  money  and  tbe  seal  behind,  which  Tell  into 
Mulligan's  haads.    These  treasnrea  Price  recov- 

Xi'HomiiMdieii,  Ezra,  waa  bom  at  Snnthold, 
L.  I.,  Aug.  30,  1734  ;  died  there,  Sept.  28,  IBll. 
He  graduated  ut  Yale  College  in  1754.  He  was 
of  Huguenot  descent;  a  lanyer  by  profession; 
a  delegate  to  the  New  York  Provtnciul  Cougreaa 
from  1775  to  1778;  assiHteil  in  tbe  fnrmution  of 
tlie  first  constitution  of  tbe  State  of  New  York ; 
WM  a  member  of  tbe  ConCiiiental  CongrcsH  at 
ilifferpnt  times  from  1779  to  1788;  a  Stut^  Sen- 
ator ami  Rpgfiiit  of  the  Uuivemity  of  the  State 
•>f  Now  York  from  1787  till  his  death. 

Llbbjr  Prison.  This  building  nequired  an 
uiieiivinhl«  name  during  the  Civil  War,  by  its 
being  tlic  theatre  of  intense  sufferings  by  Union 
prisoners  of  war.  It  woa  a  tobacco  -  factory, 
hnilt  of  brick,  standing  on  Main  Street,  near 
Twenty-fifth  Street,  Kichmond.  It  was  hastily 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  prisoners,  and  iiil« 
it  ofHcers  and  men  taken  at  Bnll's  Bun,  to  the 
number  of  about  six  hntiitred,  were  thrust  nith- 
in  two  or  three  days  after  the  battle.  Among 
the  prisoners  was  Alfred  Ely,  n  member  of  Con- 
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States  and  their  dosceDdantii  {who  are  the  rul- 
ing class)  and  of  uuciviliied  native  tribes — woB 
about  730,000  in  1S73.  of  whom  19,000  were  Amer- 
ican-Libertans,  and  tbe  remaining  701,000  abo- 
riginal inhabitantfl.  The  capital  and  largext 
town  is  Monrovia,  a  seaport  on  Cape  Mesuraita, 
with  about  13,000  inhabitantfl.  Tboy  havo  pub- 
lic schools,  churches,  missionary  societies,  and 
all  the  ordinary  machinery  uf  civilization ;  anil 
Liberia  is,  on  the  whole,  a  prosperous  republic. 
It  has  quite  a  flonrisliing  commerce,  and  ugri- 
cultnre  is  carried  on  siiccossfnlly.  In  1B47  tlie 
LilieriaiiH,  at  tbo  suggvHtiou  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society  (which  see),  declared  themselTex 
a  sovereign  and  indc]ieiiileut  nation,  when  a 
constitution,  modelled  after  that  of  tbe  United 
States.  woH  adopted.  It  mnintains  that  all  men 
are  bom  equally  free  in  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
liberty,  anil  the  puraiiit  of  happineHs ;  that  all 
power  is  inherent  in  (lie  people;  that  slavery 
shall  not  exist  nor  be  countenanced  in  the  re- 
public; that  all  elections  ahull  be  by  ballot; 
that  none  but  persons  of  color  shall  be  admit- 
ted lo  citizenship;  that  the  Legislature  shall 
be  oom{Kiscd  of  a  Senate  nnil  Ilonso  of  Repie- 


gross  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  went  out  to 
see  the  spectacle  of  the  battle,  and  was  caugtiL 
The  prisonei-s  wore  ]>luce<l  under  the  care  of 
Brigadinr-gcnerul  John  II.  Winder,  of  Maryland, 
who  bad  left  the  National  anny.  These  early 
prisoners  siiflureil  much  for  wont  of  room,  light, 
air,  and  fooil,  but  later  oiien  suffered  far  more 
than  they.  The  Union  people  of  Richmond  ad- 
ministered to  their  wants  for  a  while,  but  were 
lliinlly  prevented  from  doing  thie  goml  work  by 
coniinand  of  the  Confederate  leaders. 

Iilbeiia,  a  republic  on  the  west  cna»t  of  Afri- 
ca, is  the  product  of  the  American  Cnlonixation 
Society,  which,  in  1820,  sent  the  first  colnninta 
there  from  tlie  United  States.  The  area  of  the 
republic  is  9700  square  miles.  The  popniotion — 
compooed  of  colored  emigrantf  from  tbe  United 


sentatives,  the  members  of  the  latter  elected  bi- 
ennially, one  representative  for  every  10,000  in- 
haliitants.  The  presidrnt  is  elected  by  (he  peo- 
ple for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  judicial  power 
is  vested  in  a  supreme  court  and  several  inferior 
conrts. 

LibertieB  and  Francliisea  —  Chartrr  for 
Nrw  York.  Charles  II.  granted  the  Province 
of  New  Netherland  to  his  brother  James,  Dnkr 
of  York,  without  competent  authority,  and,  hav- 
ing the  power,  the  duke  took  possession  by  an 
armed  force  iu  1664,  and  ruled  it  by  goveriiom 
apiiointed  by  himself.  The  nsme  of  the  prov- 
ince was  changed  to  New  York.  In  1683,  when 
Thomas  Dongan  was  maile  governor  (see  Dongmi, 
Thom<u),t]ie  people  asked  for  more  political  priv- 
ileges, and  Uje  dnke  inatrnoted  him  to  call  a 
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repreeentative  asaemblf.  It  met  in  the  fort  at 
New  York  on  Oct.  17, 1683,  mill  xat  tliree  weekH, 
paaaiiig  fourte«D  acl«,  ttU  of  vrbicb  nere  ap- 
proved bf  the  governor.  Tlie  first  act  waa  va~ 
titleil  "  Tbe  Cbni'ter  of  Liberties  anil  Franchiaea 
grauteil  by  biit  Uoyal  HiKhnesH  to  tbe  Itihabi- 
taiitfl  of  New  York  and  its  Dupeiidenciea."  (Bee 
Duk^>  Covnts.)  The  duke  Bpiiroved  tbe  net.  It 
declared  tliat  snpreoie  Icgialalire  power  aboald 
forever  I«  and  ruMdo  in  the  governor,  conncil, 
nod  iieoidc,  met  it)  General  Anaunibl;;  tbat  ev- 
ery freebolder  aud  freeman  alioiild  Iw  allowed 
to  vot«  for  represeiitativea  nitboiit  roatraiiit; 
tbat  uo  frcouiau  ebonld  euflerbiit  by  Judgment 
of  bia  |>eerH;  tbat  nil  trials  alionld  be  by  a  jury 
of  twelve  ition ;  tbat  iio  tax  abonld  be  aaaessed, 
<in  any  pretence  wbalover,  but  by  tbe  coiiaeut 
of  tbe  Aaaenibly;  tliat  no  aeainaii  or  soldier 
Hbould  be  quartered  on  the  inbabilanta  against 
iheir  nrill;  tbat  no  martial  law  should  eiist; 
nnd  that  no  person  profeaHing  faitb  in  God  by 
Jeaun  Christ  sliould  nt  any  time  be  anywise  <lis- 
i|uietcd  or  questioned  for  any  difTerence  of  opin- 
ion. Two  years  afterwards  tlie  dnko  succeeded 
to  tbe  tbroue  as  Jantea  II.,  when  lie  at  once 
struck  »  sereni  blow  at  this  fair  fabric  of  liber- 
ty. Jnmes  na  king  broke  tbe  promises  of  Jamea 
as  duke,  lie  bad  become  an  avowed  Koiiian 
Culbolic,  and  detenuiiicd  to  lill  all  ufHcea  in  bis 
if^lni  witti  men  of  tliut  creed.  He  levied  dlt«ot 
toxea  on  New  York  without  the  consent  of  tbe 
|ieopIe,  forbade  tlio  introduction  of  printing,  and 
otherwise  CHtnlilislied  tyranny.  (Sec  IhmgaH, 
Thomai.)  Bnt  lie  dai«d  not  attempt  to  suppresi 
the  General  Asaeinbly,  tlie  first  trnly  representa- 
tive i;i>Temm('nt  cHlalillalie*!  in  New  York. 

Ut>ert7  Bell.  In  n  room  on  tlie  ground-floor 
iif  till'  old  Stnle  lliinHr.  riiilndclpbin,  is  tbe  old 
lil'll  tlNit  inii)!  out,  in  conjiniclinn  with  bnman 
voii'i'H.  Ibc  j.ivfiil  tidings  of  lli<>  Decluration  of 
Inik-ptmli-iu'i'',  in  Jnly,  ITTQ.  It  was  east  l>y 
rnm&.  Slow,  Pbiladel- 
pbiii,  and  was  Iinng  in  i 
,^^^'"\l.  IJTUj^  IlielidfryoftheStatf! 
**  '*  -ri  llonsc  carlv  In  June, 
If  17*3.  If  wi-igbcd20rtl 
^      I A   p<ninrl><,nMdiiniiiiidit, 


xsv.ia'MVlii-iiibeltrit- 
M,  forrcs  ni.pii.iu-lii'd 
L^EHTv  i.n.r..  r[|iluil.'l|.lMM,  in  IHT. 
Ilie  lii'll  w»s  tnkrn 
down  and  i-iinicd  to  Allpiilown,  lo  jireveiil  i(,-i 
fnlling  into  tlir  linnds  of  the  cncinv.  In  IT^l 
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cessfnl.  A  new  steeple  and  a  new  bell  were  put 
np  iu  1898.  For  many  years  tbe  old  bell  re- 
mained in  silent  dignity  in  tbe  tower,  when  it 
was  taken  down  and  placed  on  a  platform  in 
Independence  Hall,  whence  it  waa  reiuoveil  to  a 
room  opposite  iu  18TG,  aud  there  it  remaina. 

Llbwty  of  ttw  Presa  Denisd  (Riot  in  Bai^ 
TlHoaK  IS  1812).  After  war  had  been  declart'il, 
iutimatiouB  were  given,  by  pelaona  in  Congrewe 
and  out  of  it,  that  opposition  to  it  must  cense. 
The  Federalieta  and  their  iiewaimpets  claiineil 
the  right  to  speak  as  freely  as  ever.  One  of  the 
latter — the  Federal  flqinWirtiii— practically  ns- 
serted  tliiit  right  when,  on  pnbltshiii);  the  Dec- 
laration of  War,  it  declarcil  its  intention  to 
speak  of  men  nnd  events  with  the  same  frevdoni 
as  before.  Two  days  nfl<irward»  the  oQice  of 
that  paper,  with  its  press  and  types,  was  de- 
moliahed  by  a  mob.  The  proprietors  fled  for 
their  livea,  and  reenmed  the  publication  of  their 
paper  at  Georgetown.  Determined  to  vindicate 
their  rights  and  the  freedom  of  the  prcna,  they 
returned  to  Baltimore,  resumed  the  pnlilicatinu 
of  their  pai)er  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  propri- 
etors, aud,  expecting  another  attack  fi-oni  a  mob, 
barrica<led  the  doors  and  windows,  and  garri- 
soned it  with  about  twenty  armed  men,  iiniler 
the  leadership  of  General  Henry  Lee,  who,  with 
General  Lingau,  volunteered  to  defend  the 
place.  The  house  was  attacked ;  one  nf  the 
doora  waa  forced  open,  and  when  the  asaailaiits 
Rtteinpteil  to  ascend  the  stairs,  they  were  flred 
upon  liy  the  defenders.  Several  were  wounded, 
and  the  ringleader  was  killed.  After  reiM-ated 
applications  to  the  city  authorities  by  the  de- 
fenders for  protection,  General  Strieker,  of  the 
city  militia,  was  ortlered  to  coll  out  tnio|w.  He 
nnd  the  lunyor  i-lfected  an  arrniigeincnt  with  the 
mob — who  had  bniiight  a  piece  of  canniin  to 
licnron  the  boiiHC — by  which  the  defeudeiH  were 
to  enbiiiit  to  Ite  taken  to  prison  on  a  charj;e  of 
inun1er,oii  condition  that  they  should  hnvi'  per- 
sonal pn>t<«lion,  and  their  proiM-rly  guanli'd  b^ 
a  military  f<irce.  The  latter  cnndiiions  wera 
grossly  violated.  1'he  house  was  entered,  and 
its  contenis  destroye<t,  and  the  prison  in  which 
the  defenders  were  cnnliued  was  eiitenil  liy  tbe 
mob;  aonie  of  them  were  scirj.'il,  and  others  e»- 
ca|H'd.  Those  who  were  caught  were  horribly 
lienlen,  aller  which  nine  of  them  were  pitched 
down  the  stiuic  steps  of  the  prison,  where  they 
hiy  iu  a  heap,  the  mob  ainiiaing  themselves  fur 
thn-(t  lionn  or  more  by  tortnring  iliem.  Tliey 
atnck  )ien knives  into  their  llealiand  dnip|>e<1  vun- 
dle-greaite  intotheireycstoHeeifltiey  werervnl- 
ly  ile]id.l'n>i|iiently  slionling  for  Jeflersiiu,  Miidi- 
Hon.  and  others  of  (he  ruling  party.  General 
I.inpiu,  who  vainly  begged  tlieni  to  spare  bis 
lite  for  the  anki-  of  a  young  fiiinily,  exptre<l  in 
the  midst  of  Iheir  tortures;  and  General  Lee. 
who.  lihu  Lingnn,  had  performed  noble  deeila 
ill  tlio  war  for  in  dependence,  escaped,  but  wan 
made  a.  cripple  for  life.  The  others,  feigning 
deiilh  while  endming  dreadful  t»rtu re, eseatM.il 
wiih  their  lives,  but  only  through  a  hapjiy 
Ihonght  of  tbe  jailer,  who  told  the  mol>  their 
bouea  would  make  gi>od  Tory  skeletons,  aud  [ler- 
snaded  tliem  to  alh>w  him  to  carry  tbem  intw 
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the  prison.  Places  in  or  out  of  the  uUj 
fouD<l  fur  tba  Burvivar»,  uutil  tliey  had  fully 
recovered.  Otiier  atrocities  were  coutnitted. 
U|>OD  an  iiivestigatiuQ  of  tbis  affair,  tlie  magis- 
tratoB  decided  tliat  tlie  proprietors  of  the  nowa- 
paper  were  to  lilanio  fur  pereistiug  in  publULiug, 
at  such  a  time,  a  newHpaper  diaagreeable  to  tbe 
niub  and  the  ruling  party.  Tbo  riiigleadeis 
ftc(|nitteil,  tbe  attorney-general  so  far  sympa- 
thizing with  tbem  as  to  express  a  regret  tbat 
every  ilefeoder  of  the  house  attacked  had  uoC 
been  killed. 

Liberty-cap  Cent.  It  tvas  abont  three  years 
after  a  mint  for  (be  coinage  of  uiouey  for  the 
United  StAtoBwas  authorized  tbat  the  act  weut 
into  operation,  and  in  the  interval  several  of 
the  coins  called  ■'8iieriniciiB,"uow  so  scarce,  were 
struck.  Among  the  most  rare  U  the  "lilierty-cap 
ueut,"  having  a  prolile  and  tlie  name  of  Wash- 
ington on  one  side,  and  on  tbe  other  a  liberty- 
cap  in  the  centra,  mitb  rays  of  light  eniauating 
from  it,  and  the  ivorils  around  them  "  S[;cci::6S 
TO  THE  United  States." 

Liberty  Party,  The,  grew  out  of  tbe  influence 
of  sncielios  formed  for  etfccting  tlie  abulition 
of  slavery  thl-ongliont  tlie  Republic.  It  origi- 
nated alioiit  the  year  1844.  The  prime  article 
of  its  iwlitical  creed  was  opposition  to  African 
slavery  in  our  country.  The  party  cured  not 
whether  a  man  was  called  Whig  or  Democrat ; 
if  be  would  declare  his  unalterable  opposition  to 
slavery,  slaveholders,  and  tho  friends  of  slave- 
holders, it  gave  bi[u  tbe  cordial  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  A  man  less  true  to  tlie  faith  was 
not  atlmitteil  within  tbe  pale  of  the  party.  It 
contained,  in  proiiortiuii  to  its  unnibers,  mure 
men  of  wealth,  talents,  and  jH'j'sonnl  worth  than 
any  other  party.  It  was  opimsed  to  the  annex- 
ation  of  Texas,  for  it  regarded  tbat  as  a,  schi^me 
of  the  slavehulders  to  extend  their  domain  mid 
political  power.  The  party  could  not  vote  for 
Hr.  Polk,  for  he  was  favorable  to  that  annexa- 
tion ;  it  could  not  vole  for  Mr.  Clay,  for  be  was 
a  slaveholder ;  so  it  nominated  James  0.  Uirney 
(who  had  formerly  been  a  slaveholder  in  Ken- 
tucky, but,  from  conscientious  nuitives,  bad 
etnaucii>aled  bis  slaves  and  [uigratiid  to  Michi- 
gan )  for  President  of  the  United  States.  Jt 
polled  <jnile  a  largo  number  of  votes.  In  184H 
tbo  Lllierty  Party  was  merged  into  the  Free-soil 
Party  (which  see),  and  supported  Mr.Vau  Bureu 
for  tbe  Presidency. 

Zdberty  Folea.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  (which 
tee)  erected  tall  flng-stall's,  with  tbe  Phrygian 
"cap  of  Liberty"  i>u  the  top,  us  rally ing-places 
in  the  ojien  air.  They  were  Brst  erected  in  cit- 
ies; afterwunls  they  vivro  set  up  in  the  mnil 
distriiMs  wherein  ntpuhlicaulHin  prevailed.  On 
the  king's  birthday,  in  N«w  York  (Juno  4, 1T6G), 
there  were  great  rejoieings  on  account  of  the 
repeal  uf  tlie  Stump  Aet  (which  see).  OoTernor 
Sir  Henry  Moore  preMdetl  at  a  ptililic  dinner  at 
the  "  King's  Arms"  (near  the  fm.t  of  Hiiiadwny). 
On  tho  same  day  tbe  Sons  of  Liberty  fenst-ed  Ht 
their  headijuarters  at  Montague's  (on  Broadway, 
near  Murray  Street),  and,  by  penniHsiun  of  the 
governor,  erected  a  must  ( w  hich  oftenvards  they 


called  a  Liberty  Polo)  between  the  site  of  the 
City  Hall  and  Broadway,  in  front  of  Wairen 
Street,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  words  "Tu 
his  most  gracious  Majesty  George  III.,  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  Liberty."  British  soldiers  were  then  in  the 
city.  The  doings  of  tho  Sons  of  Liberty  so  an- 
noyed the  officers  of  the  cTOwn  that  thirty-six 
days  after  tbe  liberty  pole  was  erected  with  so 
much  harmony  it  was  cut  down  by  tho  insolent 
troops  (Aug.  16, 1766).  Tbe  people  renirected  it 
the  next  evening  in  the  face  of  the  armed  mer- 
cenaries. A  little  mure  than  a  month  afterwords 
tho  soldiers  again  prostrated  it,  aud  again  the 
people  npraised  it,  aud  from  its  top  they  flung 
tbe  British  banner  to  the  breeze.  The  next 
spring  the  people  met  at  tho  "mast"  to  cele- 
ebrato  tbe  anniversary  of  tho  reiieal  (March  18), 
and  inaugurated  it  by  erecting  a  "  Liberty 
Pole,"  which  tlie  soldiery  cut  down  that  night. 
The  people  again  erected  it,  hound  it  with  hoops 
of  iron,  and  placed  a  guard  there ;  when  sol- 
diers came  with  loaded  muskets,  fired  two  ran- 
dom shots  into  the  headquarters  of  tbo  Sons  of 
Liberty  (Montague's),  and  attempted  to  drive 
the  jHMiple  awuy.  Fearful  retaliation  woidd 
have  followed  but  for  the  repression  of  aggres- 
sive acts  liy  tbe  soldiers,  by  oi'der  of  the  gov- 
ernor. On  the  king's  birthday,  1767,  the  sol- 
diers made  au  unsuccessful  attempt  to  prostrate 
tbe  liberty  pole;  but  at  midnight,  June  16, 
1770,  armed  men  came  from  the  barracks,  hewed 
it  down,  sawed  it  in  pieces,  and  piled  it  in  front 
of  Montague's.  The  ]icrpetrati>[s  were  dixcov- 
ered,  tbe  bells  of  St.  George's  Chapel  in  Beek- 
mau  Street  were  rung,  and  early  tbe  next  morn- 
ing three  thousand  people  stood  around  the 
stump  of  the  polo.  There  they  passed  strong 
resolutions  of  a  determination  to  maintain  their 
liberties  at  all  hazards.  For  three  days  intense 
oxcit«ment  continued,  and  in  frequent  affrays 
with  the  citiziuis  the  soldiers  were  worsted.  A 
severe  conflict  occurred  on  Golden  Hill  (Cliff 
Street,  between  Fulton  Stn-etand  Maiden  Lane), 
when  several  of  tho  soldiers  were  disarmed. 
Quiet  was  soon  restored.  The  people  erected 
miothoT  pole  upon  ground  purchascil  on  Broad- 
way, near  Warren  Stieet,  and  this  fifth  liberty 
pole  remained  untonvhed  as  a  nil  lying-place  for 
tho  Whigs  until  the  British  took  poissession  of 
tho  city  in  1TT6,  when  the  notorious  provost- 
marshal  Ciinninghnm  (who,  it  is  said,  had  been 
whipped  at  its  foot)  bod  it  Iiown  down. 

Library  of  CongieM,  DusTRUCTto^i  op  thb. 
On  Dec.  'M,  1^1,  the  library  of  Congress,  in  tbe 
Capitol  at  Washington,  was  mostly  destroyeil 
by  tire,  and  the  whole  building  was  in  imminoul 
danger  of  destruction.  About  thirty-five  thon- 
sand  volumes  were  destroyed,  tho  nuiulier  in  the 
library  being  abont  Hfty  tlioiixand.  These  in- 
cluded the  library  of  Mr.  Jefferson  (for  wliicli 
Congress  bad  paid  $iiO,000),  purchased  after  the 
burning  of  tbe  Capitol  by  the  British  in  1814, 
Many  of  these  books  were  saved.  Rare  and 
iluable  books  presented  by  foreign  govern- 
Dn  Is,  and  a  collection  of  twelve  hundred  hnmie 
niedals  preseiiteit  by  M.  Vattemare,  of  France, 
were  lost.  The  original  engrossed  copy  of  the 
Declutatiou  of  Independence,   on   paiehmeni. 
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with  the  autographs  of  the  signers  attached, 
was  saved,  as  Avere  also  the  portraits  of  some  of 
the  presidents,  and  some  rare  medals.  In  the 
room  adjoining  the  main  lihrary  were  twenty 
thousand  volumes,  which  were  saved. 

Lieber,  FRA^X'ls,  LL.D.,  ]>uhlicist,  was  bom 
in  Berlin,  March  18,  1800;  died  in  New  York 
city,  Oct.  2, 1872.  He  joined  the  Prussian  army 
in  1815  as  a  volunteer,  and  fought  in  the  battles 
of  Ligny  and  Waterloo.  Ho  was  severely  wound- 
ed in  the  assault  on  Namur.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Jena,  was  persecuted  for  his  re- 
publicanism, and  in  1821  went  to  Greece  to  take 
part  in  the  struggle  of  its  people  for  indepen- 
dence. He  suffered  much  there.  Retiring  to 
Italy,  he  passed  nearly  two  yeara  in  tlio  family 
of  Niebulir,  then  Prussian  ambassailor  at  Rome. 
Returning  to  Germany  in  1824,  he  was  impris- 
oned, and  while  coutined  he  wrote  a  collection 
of  poems,  which,  on  his  release,  were  published 
at  Berlin  under  the  name  of  Franz  Arnold.  After 
spending  about  two  years  in  England,  he  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1827,  residing  in  Boston. 
He  edited  the  Encyclopaedia  AmericanUf  in  thir- 
teen volumes,  published  in  Philadelphia  between 
the  years  1829  and  1833.  He  lectured  on  his- 
tory and  politics  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  Union. 
In  New  York  his  facile  pen  was  busy  translating 
from  the  French  and  German.  In  1832  he  trans- 
lated De  Beaumont  and  De  Tocqueville  on  the 
penitentiary  system  in  the  United  States,  and 
soon  afterwards,  on  invitation  of  the  trustees  of 
Girard  College,  he  furnished  a  plan  of  instruc- 
tion for  that  institution,  which  was  published 
at  Philadelphia  in  1834.  In  1835  he  published 
RecoUecliouH  ofNiebuhr  and  Letters  to  a  Gentleman 
in  <iermaui/y  and  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  history  and  political  economy  in 
the  South  Carolina  College  at  Columbia,  8.  C, 
where  lie  remained  until  ISnB.  He  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  same  professoi-ship  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York  city,  in  1857,  and  afterwards  ac- 
cepted the  chair  of  political  science  in  the  law- 
school  of  that  institution,  which  he  filled  till 
the  tiino  of  his  death.  Dr.  Lieber  had  a  very 
versatile  mind,  and  whatever  suhject  he  grasped 
he  handled  it  skilfully  as  a  trained  ]>hiloso}»her. 
In  Irr.W  he  published  J  Manual  of  Politkal  Eth- 
uw,  which  was  adojjted  as  a  text-book  in  the 
higher  seminaries  of  learning  ;  and  he  wrote 
several  essays  on  legal  subjects.  Sp<*cial  branch- 
es of  eivil  polity  and  civil  adntinistration  en- 
gaged his  attention,  and  on  these  subjects  he 
wrote  earnestly  and  wisely,  I'speeially  on  peiuil 
legislation.  He  wrot«'  some  valuable  papers  in 
the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowhdtfv,  mid  his 
a<ldresses  (published)  on  anniversary  and  other 
special  oceasious  were  numerous.  While  in  the 
South  he  had  warmly  combated  the  doetnne  of 
state  supremacy,  and  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out  he  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  persist- 
ent supporters  of  the  government.  In  18t>Ii  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  *' Loyal  PublicJi- 
cation  Scxriety."  More  than  one  hundred  pam- 
])hlets  were  published  under  his  supervision,  of 
whieh  ten  were  written  bj'  himself.  He^  wrote, 
at  the  request  of  the  general-in-chief  (Halleck), 
(incrilla  Partien,  conddcrtii  icith  lieference  to  the 


Law  and  Usages  o/ IFTar,  which  was  often  qnoteil 
in  Europe  during  the  Franco-Genuan  War,  and 
his  Instructions  for  the  Government  of  the  Armiem 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Field  was  directed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be  pro- 
mulgated in  a  general  order  (No.  100)  of  the 
War  Department.  Numerous  essays  on  public 
subjects  followed.  He  was  an  advocate  for  free- 
trade,  and  wrote  vigorously  on  the  subject.  In 
1865  he  was  appointed  su])eriutendent  of  a  bu- 
reau at  Washington  for  the  i>reservation  of  the 
records  of  the  Confederate  government,  and  in 
1870  he  was  chosen  by  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  as  final  arbitrator  in 
important  cases  pending  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. This  work  was  untiuished  at  his  death. — 
His  son,  Oscar  Montgomery,  bom  in  1830  and 
died  in  1862,  was  a  very  skilful  geologist.  Ed- 
ucated at  the  best  German  universities,  he  tiMik 
a  high  position  as  a  writer  on  geology  and  kin- 
dred subjects,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  was 
state  geologist  of  Mississippi.  In  1854-55  he 
was  engaged  in  a  geological  survey  of  Alabama, 
and  from  1856  to  1860  held  the  position  of  min- 
eralogical,  geological,  and  agricultural  surveyor 
of  South  Carolina.  In  the  Confederate  anny, 
he  died  of  wounds  received  in  the  battle  of  Will- 
iamsburg (which  see). 

Lieber  on  Secesaion.  When,  in  1850-51,  the 
politicians  of  South  Carolina  were  publicly 
preaching  the  right  and  duty  of  seceding  from 
the  Union,  the  Union  men  of  that  state  attempt- 
ed to  stem  the  dangerous  torrent.  They  cele- 
brated the  4th  of  July,  1851,  at  Greenville,  to 
which  many  distinguished  men  were  invited,  or 
to  give  their  views  in  writing  on  the  great  topic 
of  the  Union.  Among  these  was  the  late  Fran- 
cis Lieber,  IMofessor  of  History  and  Politieal 
Economy  in  the  South  Carolina  College  at  Co- 
lumbia. He  sent  a  short  address  t<»  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  state,  which  was  a  powerful  plea 
for  the  Union,  and  an  unanswerable  argument 
against  secession.  He  warned  them  that  seces- 
sion w(Mild  lead  to  war.  He  asked,  "Will  any 
one  who  desires  secession  for  the  sake  of  bring- 
ing about  a  Southern  Confederacy  honestly  aver 
that  he  would  insist  upon  a  ]>rovision  in  the  new 
constitution  securing  the  full  right  of  st^ces^iun 
whenever  it  may  be  desired  by  a  member  of  the 
confederacy  ?*^  Ten  years  later  the  politicians 
that  formed  the  government  known  as  the  "Con- 
federate States  of  America"  answered  the  ques- 
tion in  the  athrmative;  and  this  eonceded  right 
of  secession  Inul  caused  the  C(mfederacy  t-o  feel 
the  throes  of  dissolution  before  it  was  subdued 
by  the  National  ]>ower. 

Lieuteneint-general.  On  Feb.  15, 1855,  a  joint 
resolution  was  adopte<l  by  Congress  authoriz- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  to  c<mi- 
fer  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  by  brevet  in 
a  single  instance  for  eminent  services.  Presi- 
dent Pierce  accordingly  (as  was  intended")  be- 
stowed the  honor  upon  Major-general  Winlield 
Scott. 

Iiifeguard,  Wa8H1NOTOX*8,  was  organized  in 
1776,  soon  after  the  siege  of  Uoston,  while  the 
American  army  was  encamped  in  Now  York,  on 
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IfaubattaD  iHlatift.  It  couaisted  of  a  iiiojut'e 
«mmaiiil — IBO  loeu.  Cnlab  Gibb«,  of  RIiimIb 
aland,  was  ita  fii-st  chief  officer,  aud  liore  tlie 
itie  of  captaiii  comiuaiidaut.  He  beld  tbat  of- 
lee  until  tlie  close  of  1779,  wlieu  be  was  auc- 
«eilod  by  William  Colfax,  oiiu  of  bin  lieuten- 
tnta.  Tbese  were  Henry  P.  Liviugstuu,  of  New 
fork ;  William  Colfai,  of  New  Jersey ;  and  Bcu- 
laniiu  Goyines,  of  Virghiiu.  Colfax  rcmuiiieil 
11  coiiimaiid  of  the  corps  until  the  diabiviidiu); 
f  the  anuy  iu  ]7H3.  The  mumbeni  of  the  Ouanl 
fere  chosen  with  special  reference  to  their 
xcelleuces — ii''y'''*"''i  moral,  nud  luelital- 
nd  it  was  cmiaidered  a  mark  of  pccnli 
JHtiuction  to  belong  to  (he  cominander-i 
hiers  Guard.   Their  uuifomi  consisted  of  a 


luard 
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ue  cirat  with  white  faciu({s,  wbit«  waistcoat, 
id  breeches,  black  half-Koilers,  anil  a  cocked 
It  with  u  blue  and  white  feallier.  They  carried 
iiskols,  aud  uccasioiially  side-arms.  Tlieir 
ottu  was  "  Conquer  or  die."  Care  was  tjikeri 
have  all  the  states  which  snppli«d  the  Cnn- 
luutal  army  with  troops  represented  iu  the 


"ps.  Itsnnmbcrsvnried.  During  the  lost  year 
the  war  there  were  only  65;  when,  in  17U0, 
I  army  at  MurristowD  was  iu  close  proximity 
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to  the  enemy,  it  was  increased  from  the  oHginal 
IHO  to  250.  The  last  survivor  of  Wasliinjslou's 
Lifi^guard  was  Sergeant  Uzel  Knapp,  who  died 
in  the  town  of  New  Windsor,  Oruuge  Co.,  N.Y., 
Jan.  11, 1IJ57,  when  lie  was  a  little  past  ninety- 
seven  yoara  of  age.  He  was  a  native  of  Stam- 
ford, Conu.,  and  served  in  the  Continental  army 
from  the  boginning  of  the  war  uutil  its  close, 
entering  the  Lifeguard  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  in 
ITHO.  After  bis  death  Sei^cnnt  Knapp's  body 
lay  in  slate  in  Wnshiugtoii's  headijuarters  at 
Newbllrgh  three  days,  and,  in  the  presence  of  a 
vast  assemblage  of  people,  he  was  buried  al  the 
foot  of  the  flag-stair  near  that  mansion.  Over 
bis  grave  is  a  handsome  mansoleum  of  brown 
free-stone,  mode  from  a  design  by  II.  K.  Brown, 
the  sculptor.  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  a  gmud- 
Hon  of  the  lost  commander  uf  the  Guard,  has  iu 
his  possession  u  ducninent  containing  the  auto- 
graph signatures  of  the  corps  in  Fubruary,  17S}, 
from  wbicb  the  fac-siiuiles  given  ou  pages  792 
and  793  were  copied. 

laight-houBOB  and  Public  Pier*.  Congress, 
in  17H9,  assumed  for  the  United  States  the  BU[i- 
port  of  all  light-houses,  buoys,  beacons,  und 
publio  piers,  on  condition  that  witliin  one  year 
the  states  within  which  they  were  tesiwotively 
situated  should  vest  iu  the  United  States  not 
only  the  pvoiierty  in  these  structures,  with  the 
lauds  {lertitiuin?  to  tlieoi,  but  exclusive  Juris- 
diction also  within  their  circuit,  I'escrving,  how- 
ever, tlie  right  uf  the  state  to  serve  civil  and 
criminal  processes  therein. 

Zdgoola,  Provinck  op.  (See  Ploagi  Faient.) 
At  about  the  time  uf  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War  iu  England,  in  which  Sir  Ferdinando  Gor- 
ges took  sides  with  the  king,  Alexander  Kigliy, 

II  re|)nblicaii  member  of  Parliament,  purchased 
the  old  patent  of  Ligonia  (Maine),  and  sent  out 
George  Cloves  lo  take  iHissession.  Cloves  had 
iH'nn  au  agent  in  that  region  for  Gorges  and  Sir 
William  AlexuiKlcr.  This  claim  was  resisted 
by  Gorges's  agents,  and  Cloves  attempttsl  to 
gain  tl>o  assistance  of  the  New  England  Confed- 
eracy by  prniHising  to  make  Ligonia  a  niuniber 
of  that  ailiiince.  The  dispute  went  uii  bouhi 
time,  until  Unally  the  Parliamentary  Comuiis- 
sioncrs  fur  Plantations  couHrmed  Rigby's  title, 
and  tlie  coast  of  Maine,  A^ni  the  Kennebec  to 
the  Saco,  was  erected  into  the  Province  of  Ligo- 
nia, Maine  being  then  restricttHl  to  the  tract 
t^'oni  the  Siico  to  the  Piscataqtia.  (See  Maine 
und  Xew  IIamp«hiie. ) 

Iiinooln,  Abraham,  sixt^iontb  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  iHirn  in  I^triie  County,  Ky., 
Feb.l2,ltJ|l!l;  died Aprill&,llj6&.  His aucestom 
were  Qnaken  iu  Bucks  County,  Penii.  His  iiar- 
ciitB,  iHirn  iu  Virginia,  en>igrated  to  Ketitncky, 
and  ill  181S  went  to  JiHliano.  Having  had  nbiHit 
one  year's  schooling  in  the  nggrcgate,  ho  went 
an  a  hiroil  hand  on  a  flat-liuat  to  New  Orleans 
when  he  was  nineteen  years  uf  age.  lie  made 
himself  to  useful  to  Ids  employer  that  lie  gave 
him  charge  an  clerk  of  a  sliii'o  and  mill  at  New 
Satein,  111.  lie  commanded  a  eom|)aiiy  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War.  Ap|M>inti'd  postmiister  at 
Salcro,  be  began  to  study  law,  was  admitted  to 
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practice  in  1836,  aud  began  hii  career  us  a  law- 
yer at  Springfield.  He  rose  rapidly  in  big  pro- 
fewioii,  bocame  a  leader  of  the  Whig  part;  iu  II- 
liiiuia,  and  woh  a  pupatar  tlinngh  homely  Hpeak- 
er  ut  ]iolitii;al   uiuuliiige.     He  was  uhsctod  to 
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Cougiesa  in  1847,  and  was  thttre  distiD£uisb(<d 
for  his  ontapokeu  anti-slavery  vtews.  In  ItKt' 
he  was  a  candidate  for  Uuited  SlAtea  Senator. 
His  opponent,  Jndge  Douglas,  won  tlie  ]>riMi 
from  the  Legislature,  though  Mi.  Liucolu   rr- 


^a^J?^:4 
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ceived  4000  moie  votes  of  the  people  tlian  bis  1 1 
iipponeut.  lu  LUGO  he  was  nouinated  fi>r  and  ' 
elected  President  of  the  Uuited  States.    Ordi- 1  uatioD  nith  great  wisdum  tlirongh  the  four  yci 
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I,  Bfnjamin,  whs  bom  at  Ilinghnm. 
HasB.,  Jan.  23,  1T33;  aie<l  lliore,  May  9,  IHIO. 
HJM  piireiiit  nos  tliat  nf  a  fanner.  He  wan  u 
firm  ntiU  active  patriot,  and  naa  major-gpiicral 
of  militia  vhou  tbe  war  of  the  Kevolutiou  liroko 
out.  In  Jnne,  1776,  he  coniuiiinili^d  an  ox|>c<li- 
tioii  tbat  cleared  Boston  harbor  of  Britiitb  vea- 
Mlai  ami  in  February.  17T7,ivaa  appointed  a  mn- 
joT-generaliiitUeContinentolarmy.  HiaBervicos 
wen  Tsried  and  important  all  tbrongh  the  war, 


and  at  the  mirronder  at  Yorktdwn  lie  riTi-ivr 
thnRTConlDfliie  ilc feat itl  Corn wnllia.  (See  fori 
(Pdl/M,  SiiiTflnrfir  of.)  VniTo  Ibat  time  (Octolw  . 
1781)  iinlii  lTr'4  lii>  nnn  Sccn-larj'  uf  War.  and 
rrceivi'd  a  vnle  of  tbiiiika  fmni  ConKrow 
n-(-in>ni.'nl.  In  17^7  hi-  «)ninian.le<i  tlie 
wbii-h  Hiiiiini'H.'x'd  SliiiyN'n  InHiiirvrtlxli  (nliirb 
HKf,).  In  tii;it  year  be  tvaa  choHPn  li 
governor  of  Jlu^iitbuuettB,  mid  from  1789  to  1W8 


Lincoln  In  WBahlngton.  Just  before  his  in- 
aagiiration  tbe  Preaident-elect  arrived  at  Watili- 
ington  early  on  tbe  morning  of  Feb.  'ZS,1H61  (bm- 
lAncotn'i  Postage  through  Baltimort),  and  TO)1e  to 
Willard'8  Hotel,  trhero  be  wan  received  with  joy 
by  bis  friends.  At  a»  early  honr,  nocompanied 
byHr.  Seward,  he  called  on  the  rrcaident.  Mr. 
Buchanan  oonld  hardly  believe  liin  own  ej'eii. 
He  gave  bis  chosen  successor  a  cordial  wel- 
come. The  cabinet  was  in  seseion,  ami,  on  in- 
Tilntinn.the  President-elect  waa  ushered  into 
their  chamber  and  receiveil  with  demonstra- 
tiona  of  real  delij^ht.  Dnrin);  the  remainder  of 
the  day  he  received  hia  friouda,  informally,  ut 
Willard's,  and,  in  the  cvcuiiig,  tbe  membera  of 
the  Pence  Convention,  in  a  body,  formally  wait- 
ed npon  him,  after  which  many  loyal  women 
came  to  bid  him  welcnine.  On  the  37th  tbe 
moyor  and  Common  Council  of  WaHbiugton 
gave  him  an  ofBeial  welcome;  and  that  even- 
ing several  senators  ami  Oovenior  Hicks,  of 
Maiy  land,  visited  him.  Members  of  the  Bepnb- 
liran  Associalton  at  Washington  scri'inided  him 
the  same  eveninfr,  to  whom  ho  made  a  brief 
xpeech  —  the  last  one  previuna  to  his  inanpiru- 

Llncoln  Medal,  The.  The  nssassinntion  of 
President  Lincoln  (which  see}  made  a  profound 
impression  in  Enro]ie  as  well  as  in  America : 
and  forty  thousand  French  Democrats  leslified 
their  appreciation  of  his  chnracler  and  aervii-en 
and  their  "  desire  to  express  their  sympathy  for 
the  American  Union,  in  the  person  of  one  of  itn 
nioiit  illiislrions  and  pnreHt  n-presentjitives,"  by 
raosing  a  magnilicenl  gold  medal  to  be  sirnik 
and  pnwnted  to  the  I'residenrH  widow.  The 
luedal  was  presented  in  Ibe  name  of  that  liosi 
of  Frenehnien  by  a  connniltee. nf  which  Victi'r 
lingo  and  other  diHtingniKlied  Frenchmen  were 
memlx-rs.  It  is  about  four  inches  in  diameter. 
One  side  bears  a  proAle,  in  relief,  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Hnrroiinded  by  the  words,  in  French,  "I)Ki>if.\T- 
Ei>  iiY  TiiK  Fkkncii  Dkm<x^ba(:v.    a.  Lincoln. 

TWIIK    KLKftBU    PitKSIPEST    €>V    TUB     rNlTTtll 

STATKil.''  On  the  reverse  is  an  nltar,  bearing 
the  following  inscription,  also  in  I'Vnvh ;  "  Lin- 
coln, II(tN>:KT  Man,  Aiini.isiti;ii  Suvkuv,  Kk- 
K!<tahi.isiif:i>  tiib  I'nion.  and  Savk:i  thk  Hk- 
i-rni-ic,  with(htVwi.in(j  thk  1*tatck  ok  i.m- 

KKTY.        He    was    A«»AS.«I\-ATKI>    TlIK    UTII    (IF 

Ai-niL,  IP6.V'  Below  nil  are  the  wonls:  "Lin- 
'  r.uTY.  F.tiiAi.iTV,  AND  Fkaternitt."  On  one 
Hide  of  the  allnr  stands  winged  Victory,  with 
her  right  liand  resting  upon  a  swonl  and  her 
l.ft  holding  a  liviu  wreath.  On  the  other  aide 
stand  two  emancipated  slaves— the  younger,  a 
lad,oneringa  ]>nli>i  branch,  and  the  elder  (Miint- 
ing  him  to  the  Aniertean  eagle,  bearing  tin' 
shield,  the  olive-branch,  and  the  lightning. 
I  with  the  motto  of  the  Union.     The  older  fn-ed- 

~ holds  the  musket  of  the  militia-mnn.    Near 

are  the  einlilems  of  induRtry  ami  progress. 
thii  allnr  irt  a  triangle, emlileinntic  of  triii- 
j  ity — the  trinity  of  man's  inalienable  rights — 
liberty,  eqnalily,  and  fraternity.     See  page  795. 
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